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TOUCHING   THE   IDENTITT    OF  JUNIUS.* 

<*  Si  quid  norlstl  rcetiui  iito 
Candidas  imperti :  si  non  hoc  atere  meeam.** 

Hor.  Epitt.  ad  Numieium, 


It  is  not  truc^  as  some  may  be  disposed 
to  think,  that  the  puzzle  of  Junius  has 
lost  its  interest,  and  become  an  obso- 
lete matter.  This  writer  has  connected 
himself  with  the  governmental  history 
of  his  day  in  England  in  a  manner  too 
striking  to  permit  the  mere  lapse  of 
time  to  nullify  him.  He  waged  war 
with  the  Government  of  George  the 
Third  before  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
did,  for  nearly  as  long  a  space,  and  on 
something  of  the  same  constitutional 
principle.  This  alone  would  givo 
nim  claims  to  an  undying  considera- 
tion, and  such  consideration  is  fur- 
ther secured  by  the  mystery  which  has 
always  a  power  of  fascination  over  the 
human  mmd.  If  we  were  disposed  to 
forget  his  powerful  pen,  his  provoking 
mask  would  not  let  us.  Then,  posterity 
must  always  be  anxious  to  know  who  it 
was  who  left  behind  him  some  of  the 
most  elegant  and  masterly  specimens 
of  epistolary  literature  in  the  lanwuaee. 
The  successful  concealment  of  Junius 
strikes  us  &s  a  prima  facie  proof  that  he 
was  a  man  of  nigh  consequence,  not  a 
secretary  or  other  hireling.  From  the 
care  he  took  of  his  secret,  wo  may 
guess  the  importance  of  it  to  himself 
ra  his  life-time,  and  also  to  his  family 
after  him.  No  inferior  man  would 
take  all  these  precautions — would  push 
away  from  his  name  for  ever  the  cele- 


brity of  the  letters.  Everything  points 
steadily  and  conclusively  to  some  dis- 
tinguished man  ;  one  who  would  also 
belong  to  the  aristocracy  of  England. 
It  is  not  alone  by  handwriting,  or  the 
tall  gentleman  with  the  cloak  in  Ivy. 
lane,  punctuation,  capital  letters,  fa- 
vourite words,  dates,  and  soforth ;  nor 
even  by  what  Junius  is  pleased  to  say 
of  himself  or  others  in  his  public  or 
private  letters,  that  we  should  be  guided 
m  looking  for  him.  All  these  are  false 
or  frivolous  guides.  The  whole  subject 
should  be  regarded  at  a  distance,  and 
in  all  its  bearings.  And  because  the 
secret  was  the  result  of  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme — because  the  writing  of 
the  letters  must  have  had  causes  cover- 
ing a  large  surface,  we  should  try  to 
make  our  means  of  detection  compre- 
hensive in  proportion,  and  gather  our 
conclusions  from  a  wide  circle  of  facts 
.—from  the  chief  political  characters 
and  questions  of  that  memorable  time, 
when  great  things  were  done,  and  great 
men  walked  the  stage ;  when  the  Tory- 
ism of  the  house  of  Brunswick  began 
to  supplant  the  Whiggery  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  the  North  American  Co- 
lonies began  to  agitate  all  minds  with 
the  first  impulses  of  their  immortal 
rebellion.  We  do  not  get  grapes  from 
thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles.  The 
lofty  and  overbearing  literature  of  Ju- 


•  "  Junius  :  including  Letters  by  the  same  Writer  under  other  signatures ;  to  which  are 
added,  his  Confideutial  Correspondecce  with  Mr.  Willies,  and  his  Private  Letters  to  H.  ^. 
Woodfall ;  with  an  Analysis,  by  the  lat3  Sir  Harris  l^icholas,  and  New  Evidence,  by  John 


Wade."    Bohn,  London. 
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niuSi  so  fall  of  gcnins  and  passion,  never 
could  come  from  anj  understrapper ; 
it  waff  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  most  self- 
sustained  and  lordly  intellects  of  the 
time.  All  who  Iook  for  Junius  mast 
look  up  for  him,  not  down.  Hitherto 
the  eyes  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
searchers  have  been  turned  in  the  latter 
direction — 

"Outngupon  the  ground,  with  thonghti  which  dared 
not  glow.*' 

The  critics  have  repeatedly  come  close 
to  him — ^have  seen  his  large  vestiges  in 
the  sand ;  have  been  within  reach  of 
him,  with  only  a  cobweb,  as  it  were, 
between  them  and  him.  But  that  has 
been  as  successful  in  averting  disco- 
very, as  was  the  miraculous  spider, 
work,  which,  lying  across  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  of  Thor,  hindered  the  Ko- 
reish  from  laying  hands  on  Mahomet. 
The  filmy  influence  in  this  case  is 
chiefly,  we  think,  made  of  traditionary 
feelings  and  national  prepossessions.  A 
good  deal  of  it  is  certainly  due  to  the 
Machiavelian  art  with  which  Junius 
draws  his  cloud  about  him ;  but  fore- 
gone conclusions  and  historic  preoc- 
cupations have  been  more  effective  in 
warding  off  detection  than  anything 
else.  Therefore  it  is  that  people  have 
mostly  gone  to  look  for  the  secret 
among  clerks  and  secretaries,  not  per- 
mitting themselves  to  suspect  the  nght 
man. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  Junius 
boasted,  with  the  confidence  of  Isis  in 
the  old  temple  of  Sais,  that  nobody 
should  ever  be  able  to  lifl  his  mask ; 
that  he  was  the  sole  depositary  of  his 
secret,  and  that  it  should  perish  with 
him.  Since  that  time  a  hundred  books 
and  a  vast  number  of  articles  have  been 
written  by  men  desirous  to  point  out 
the  real  author  of  the  letters :  and  a 
crowd  of  undoubted  and  rejected  Ju. 
niuses  have  rewarded  the  curious  infe- 
licity of  the  inquirers.  Most  of  these 
nominis  umbra  have  strutted  their  hour 
upon  the  stage,  and  then  passed  off,  to 
be  talked  of  no  more.  As  it  is,  there 
are  not  *'  six  Richmonds  in  the  field," 
out  of  so  many.  Mr.  Wade,  in  Bohn's 
edition  of  Junius,  gives  a  list  of  these 
involuntary  can<Hdates,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty-five,  to  wit: — Colonel 
Barre,  Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd,  Bishop 
Butler,  Lord  Chatham,  J^rd  Chester- 
field, Earl  Shelburne  (*•  Shelburne 
meek  holds  up  his  cheek"  with  the 
rest).  Lord  Camden,  Earl  Temple,  ]M. 
Delolmc,  Dunning,   Lord  Ashburton, 


Henry  Flood,  Heniy  Grattan,  E. 
Burke,  E.  Gibbon,  W.  G.  Hamilton, 
C.  Lloyd,  J.  Roberts,  Sam.  Dyer, 
George  and  James  Grenville,  W. 
Greatrakes,  Duke  of  Portland,  Rd. 
Glover,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Jas.  HoUis,  Ge- 
neral Lee,  Laughlin  Macleane,  Lord 
George  Sackville,  Rev.  P.  Rosenhagen, 
J.  Wilkes,  J.  H.  Tooke,  John  Kent, 
Dr.  Wray,  Horace  Walpole,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Sir  Philip  Francis. 
The  claims  advanced  for  the  great 
majority  of  these  are  ridiculous,  and 
prove  nothing  so  much  as  the  principle 
of  diversity  and  dissent  existing  in  the 
human  mind,  and  the  power  which  a 
hypothesis  will  have,  at  times,  over  the 
poor  Frankenstein  that  has  made  it. 

Among  those  spoken  of  with  most 
confidence,  when  the  letters  were 
coming  out  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
was  Edmund  Burke;  and  there  was 
some  appearance  of  truth  in  the  as- 
sumption ;  for  Burke  was  the  only 
Whig  writer  of  the  day  whose  intel- 
lectual  powers  seemed  to  bear  any 
comparison  with  those  exhibited  in  the 
letters.  We  say  seemed;  for  the  two 
authors  differed  widely;  and  their 
writings  afford  intrinsic  evidence  of 
this.  Burke  was  a  generaliser,  and 
dealt  very  much  in  abstract  principles, 
following  out  his  conclusions  by  Ions 
chains  of  reasoning.  Junius  was  all 
for  particulars :  he  went  directly  and 
dictatorially  to  his  mark,  with  an  im- 
patience of  all  ratiocination  ;  he  would 
not  waste  time  in  the  tediousness  of 
outward  flourishes.  Burke  had  not  the 
fierce  heart  of  Junius ;  he  would  wage 
war  with  pomp  and  circumstance.  As 
for  Junius — 

"  H«  had  nac  thought  tmt  how  to  kill 
Twft  at  a  blow." 

Burke's  dramatic  hostility  against 
Warren  Hastings  was  a  different  thing 
from  the  bloody  personal  assaults  upon 
Grailon,  Bedford,  or  Mansfield.  Burke 
used  a  bright  and  chivalrous  rapier ; 
Junius  came  on  with  a  tomahawk- 
not,  however,  without  its  own  beauti- 
ful lightnings,  as  he  swung  it  round 
his  head  and  brought  it  down  with  an 
unmerciful  sway,  right,  centre  and  lefb. 
But  Burkdiiimself  basset  this  question 
at  rest.  He  told  Dr.  Johnson,  of  his 
own  accord,  that  he  was  not  Junius. 
Mr.  Butler,  of  the  Reminiscences,  says 
that  Burke  spoke  of  the  letters  with 
disgust;  and  the  latter  said  to  Dean 
Marley,  "  I  could  not  write  like  Ju- 
nius ;  and  if  I  could,  I  would  not." 
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Gibbon  was  also  spoken  of;  but  he 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Man 
in  the  Mask  but  a  splendid  style.  The 
historian's  rhetoric  is  never  coloured 
by  the  warm  blood  of  cotemporary  po- 
litics or  statesmanship.  The  date  of 
his  mind  was  many  centuries  anterior 
to  the  age  of  Wilkes  and  liberty ;  and 
it  concerned  itself  more  with  the  Con- 
Stan  tines  than  the  Georges — ^with  the 
Arians  and  Ebonites^  rather  than  the 
Whigs  and  Tories. 

The  erudite  Dr.  Parr  thought  Chas. 
Lloyd,  George  GrenviUe's  private  se- 
cretary, was  Junius,  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt.  Writing,  in  1822,  to 
Mr.  Butler,  the  Doctor  says — "  I  tell 
you,  peremptorily,  the  real  Junius  was 
private  secretary  to  George  Grenville. 
The  name  of  Junius  was  Lloyd.  This 
will,  one  day,  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged." The  points  in  Lloyd's  favour 
were,  that  he  always  praised  Greorge 
Grenville,  and  that  at  the  period  of 
Lloyd's  death  Junius  ceased  to  write. 
Lloyd  died  three  days  after  the  date  of 
Junius's  last  letter.  But  the  following 
seems  to  do  away  with  this  hypothesis. 
Six  weeks  afler  the  death  of  Lloyd, 
Woodfall  made  his  usual  signals  for 
Junius.  Now,  Woodfall  knew  Lloyd, 
and  must  have  heard  of  his  death.  He 
also  suspected,  if  he  did  not  know,  who 
his  famous  correspondent  was ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  he  would  make  over- 
tures to  a  dead  man.  The  claims  of 
Lloyd,  in  spite  of  the  large  credulity 
of  Parr,  have  always  been  considered 
very  feeble.  Lord  George  Germaine 
was  also  suspected,  when  Junius  first 
appeared.  He  was  a  Whig,  had  reason 
to  be  angry  with  the  IMarquis  of  Granby 
for  his  share  in  the  court-martial  and 
disgrace  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Minden ;  and,  as  a  military  man,  would 
be  likely  to  exhibit  the  knowledge  of  the 
War-Office  visible  in  the  letters  of  Ju- 
nius. Lord  Chesterfield  too  was  set 
up  and  sworn  by,  for  a  while ;  so  was 
W.  Grerard  Hamilton  ;  and  so  was 
Horace  Walpole.  But  a  person  is 
forced  to  smile  when  he  speaks  of  these 
four  fastidious  members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy in  the  same  breath  with  Junius. 
The  style  of  Lord  Georg«  was  bald  and 
debilitated  in  the  extreme ;  he  himself 
was  pigeon-livered,  and  lacked  the  gall 
of  that  truculent  masquer.  Chester- 
field, though  really  something  more  than 
a  high  priest  of  ''the  Graces — the 
Graces,"  could  be  Junius  as  little  as 
the  cynical^  finical  Horace  Walpole. 


As  for  Hamilton,  he  is  almost  knocked 
down  by  the  breath  of  imputation  which 
makes  him  nominis  umbra.  There  is 
a  sentence  in  one  of  Junius's  letters  to 
Grafton,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of 
a  man  who  had  travelled  throuj^h  every 
sign  of  the  political  zodiac,  from  the 
Scorpion,  in  which  he  stui^  Lord 
Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of  a  Virgin  in 
the  house  of  Bloomsbury,  &c.  "  If 
I  had  written  such  a  sentence,"  shrieks 
Single-Speech  (Horace  Walpole,  in 
his  Tetters,  shows  that  this  is  a  misno- 
mer, after  all),  '*  I  should  have  thought 
I  had  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  good 
taste  in  composition  for  ever."  Ha- 
milton's good  taste  in  composition  has 
long  ceased  to  be  outraged  by  the  sus- 
picion of  the  world. 

Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton,  has  been 
advocated.  But  at  the  time  the  letters 
first  appeared,  Dunning  was  Solicitor- 
Greneral,  and  continued  such  for  some 
time  after.  This  argument,  however, 
is  not  so  strong  as  another  which  may 
be  used,  to  wit,  that  he  could  not  write 
the  letters.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  argu- 
ment which  overturns  the  pretensions 
of  every  one  of  the  claimants,  save  the 
right  one.  Greneral  Lee  was  once  con- 
fidently put  forward  as  Junius :  and  he 
certainly  was  Junius  ;  but  with  a  dif- 
ference. During  the  years  1769, 1770, 
and  1771,  he  wrote  in  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, under  the  signature  of  "  Junius 
Americanus."  He  also  vnrote  the  Pream- 
ble of  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  citizens 
of  London ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Wilkes, 
the  real  Simon  Pure  sa^s  that  his 
American  namesake  is  plainly  a  man  of 
abilities.  In  1803,  a  Mr.  Rodney,  in 
a  letter  which  appeared  at  Wilmington, 
in  America,  said  Lee  confessed  to  him, 
in  1773,  that  he  was  Junius.  Lee, 
doubtless,  played  off  his  equivoque  upon 
hb  auditor ;  but  it  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  people  said  Nominis  Umbra 
was  a  Yankee,  after  all.  Mr.  New- 
hall,  of  Massachusetts,  has  written  a 
book  to  show  that  Junius  was  Richard, 
Earl  Temple,  brother  of  George  Gren- 
ville. It  was  generally  considered  that 
Junius  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  Grenvilles;  and,  in  1827,  a 
report  was  spread  which  seemed  to 
strengthen  that  conviction.  It  was 
etatea  in  a  London  magazine  that 
Lord  Kugent  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,  rummaging  in  the  library  at 
Stowe,  found  a  secret  parcel  of  docu- 
ments which  contained  MS.  originals 
of  a  few  of  Junius's  letters,  among 
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-which  was  the  famous  letter  to  the 
King.  It  was  further  said.  Earl  Gren- 
ville  was  conscience-struck  on  this  dis- 
covery,  and  begged  a  respite,  as  he  was 
very  old,  promising  to  leave  a  true 
statement  of  facts  at  his  death,  and  ad- 
mittin^,  at  the  same  time,  as  much  as 
implied  that  Junius  was  connected  with 
his  family,  which  meant  to  lead  to  the 
idea  that  he  was  Lloyd,  George  Gren- 
ville*8  secretary.  But  the  whole  thing 
was  a  hoax.  The  idea  that  Junius 
would  go  putting  the  useless  MSS.  of 
his  printed  letters  into  holes  and  cor- 
ners is  too  childish  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  But  this  report  made 
quite  a  sensation,  showing  that  the 
public  interest  in  that  literary  riddle 
has  not  at  all  died  away. 

Influenced  a  good  deal  by  the  fore- 

foing  report,  and  by  the  opinion  of  the 
est  critics,  among  whom  is  the  writer  of 
an  article  in  vol.  3uiv.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  that  Junius  was  a  Gretivilleite, 
Mr.  Newhall  tries  to  find  in  Earl  Tem- 
ple some  lineaments  of  Junius.  But 
after  all  is  said  and  proved,  we  find  that, 
like  the  clothes  of  a  giant  on  the  body 
of  a  dwarf,  the  hypothesis  is  too  large 
for  the  man.  The  Earl,  had  neither 
the  genius  nor  the  fervid  political  blood 
which  could  give  birth  to  that  strong. 
Anonymous  literature.  Nothing  in  any 
part  of  his  career  justifies  the  belief 
that  he  could  have  written  the  letters. 
The  only  considerations  in  his  favour, 
are  those  which  would  countenance  the 
claims  of  Chesterfield,  Shelburnc,  and 
the  other  peers  :  to  wit,  high  rank  and 
wealth,  such  as  would  naturally  give 
the  tone  of  loftiness  that  belongs  to 
Junius  instinctively,  and  is  as  palpable 
in  his  smallest  notes  to  Woodfall,  as  in 
his  letter  to  the  King ;  and  would  also 
afibrd  the  pecuniary  means  of  success- 
fully guarding  such  a  perilous  secret. 

Among  the  latest  original  attempts 
to  unmask  Junius  was  that  made,  four 
or  five  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Britton.  This 
gentleman  thinks  Colonel  Barre  was 
the  man,  or  rather,  he  makes  Junius 
a  sort  of  epistolary  Geryon — "  three 
single  gentlemen  in  one :"  viz.,  Barre, 
Dunning,  and  Lord  Shelbume.  He 
shrewdly  suspected  this  triumvirate 
would  be  most  likely,  if  not  sure,  to 
cover  all  the  conditions  of  Junius — ^the 
le^al  and  constitutional  knowledge,  the 
nulitary  evidences,  and  the  lofty  anti- 
Toryism  of  the  celebrated  letters.  He 
fails  in  his  grand  argument,  founded  on 
a/'  Letter  to  an  Honourable  Brigadier. 


General.'*  He  assumes,  and  tries  to 
show,  that  Barre  wrote,  or  may  have 
written  it ;  and  thinks  it  carries  a  re- 
semblance to  the  style  of  Junius.  Now, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Barr^  be» 
gan  his  career  in  Parliament  by  a  bitter 
attack  on  Chatham — a  man  for  whom 
Junius  evidently,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, entertains  a  strong  feeling  of  at- 
tachment. Mr.  Britten's  man  can't 
stand. 

The  claims  of  Wilkes,  Tooke,  and  all 
the  rest — the  Glovers,  Boyds,  Dyers, 
Macleanes,  &c.,  are  no  longer  debate- 
able.  They  have  been  given  up,  and 
nobody  thinks  of  recalling  them.  To  be 
sure,  a  late  critic  in  the  North  British 
Review — Sir  David  Brewster,  we  be- 
lieve— Cleans  to  the  belief  that  Macleane 
was  the  secret  writer.  But  his  ar^- 
ment  carries  very  little  conviction  with 
it.  Macleane  was  skulking  about  Lon- 
don, and  trying  to  get  out  of  his  gam- 
bling difiicultics,  when  Junius  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  great  business — 

**  When,  like  an  eagle  In  a  dorecote,  he 
riuttcrc'l  the  Yolacl  in  Corioli'*— 

made  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
tremble  at  the  sound  of  his  scourge ; 
and  the  former  was  Collector  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1772,  at  a  time  when  the 
letters  still  continued  to  come  forth. 

Sweeping  the  board  clean  of  all  this 
rubbish  of  falsified  pretension,  we  find 
two  men  left,  between  whom,  certainly, 
lies  the  truth  of  this  mystery.  These 
are.  Lord  Chatham  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  One  op  them  was  Junius, 
and  the  other  knew  it.  Such  is  the 
conviction  to  which  a  steady  survey  of 
Junius,  in  connexion  with  his  era, 
should  lead  every  investigator,  and 
which,  w^e  believe,  will  be  the  general 
conviction  in  a  little  time.  The  claim 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis  has  been  confi- 
dently supported  for  a  long  time  ;  and, 
in  a  dissertation  accompanying  Mr. 
Bohu's  edition  of  Jimius,  Mr.  Wade 
continues  to  put  it  forward — 

'*  A  pMt,  v&mpt,  ftttnre,  old,  revived,  new  claim." 

We  thought  Mr.  Barker  had  completely 
laid  it ;  but  it  still  walks.  It  is  not 
likely  to  resist  Mr.  Wade,  however  j 
and  we  suspect  that,  in  a  little  time, 
if  our  own  hypothesis  be  not  adopted, 
people  must  honestly  chime  in  with 
Loni  Byron,  and  admit— 

"  That  he  whom  Jonlui  we  are  wont  to  call, 
Waa  really,  trulj  nobody  at  all" — 

a  conclusion,  by-the-bye,  which  Sir 
Harris  Nicholas,  in  the  book  about 
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which  we  write^  says*  comes  as  easy  to 
his  apprahensioDS  of  the  matter  aa  any 
hypothesis  extant. 

The  ap^oaintance  with  the  War-Of- 
fice so  visible  in  Janias's  letterSf  seems 
to  tell  yexT  much  in  favour  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Mr. 
Francis  was  a  chief-clerk  in  the  War- 
Office  at  the  time  Junius  began  to 
write,  in  1767;  and  continued  there 
till  1772|  when  the  letters  ceased.  Fa- 
vourable mention  is  made  of  Francis  in 
the  Miscellaneous  LetterSf  and  Lord 
Barrington  is  denounced  for  dismissing 
him.  Several  of  the  miscelliEineous  let- 
ters are  in  sarcastic  denunciation  of 
Lord  Barrington  for  his  appointments, 
and  written  in  the  way  young  Francis 
would  be  supposed  to  write,  if  he  wrote 
on  such  a  subject.  Again,  in  1 8 1 3,  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  published  a  book,  called 
<' Junius  Identified,"  puts  Sir  Philip's 
case  in  another  way.  He  argues  from 
the  fact,  that  young  Francis  reported 
several  speeches  delivered  by  Lord 
Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Now, 
a  number  of  sentiments,  metaphors, 
and  peculiar  phrases,  which  appear  in 
these  speeches  (published  b>r  Almon  in 
1791),  are  also  to  be  found  in  Junius's 
letters,  forming  a  remarkable  portion 
of  their  style  and  character.  Of  course, 
argues  Mr.  Taylor,  either  of  two  things 
must  have  happened — ^that  Francis 
adopted  these  things  from  the  speaker, 
and  used  them  as  his  own ;  or,  that, 
firomthe  afliuence  of  his  mind  and  man- 
ners, he  clothed  the  meaning  of  Chat- 
ham with  his  own  phraseology,  figures, 
and  so  forth — did  for  the  speeches 
what  he  did  for  the  letters — ^poured  the 
Franciscan  characteristics  over  both! 
This  likeness  between  Lord  Chatham's 
reported  matter  and  the  letters  is  so 
strong,  so  startling,  that  Mr.  Taylor 
comes  to  the  obvious  conclusion,  that 
Francis  was  Junius  1  He  had  no  other 
alternative,  of  course* 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced. There  are  one  or  two  objec- 
tions so  nigged  and  indefensible,  that 
Mr.  Tajrlor,  e  seguaci  suoi,  must  get 
along  without  us.  The  first — and  we 
think  it  alLsufiicient— -is  that,  at  the 
time  the  first  of  the  Miseellaneous  Let- 
ters was  published  (that  signed  <'Popli. 
cola"),  Francis  was  just  twenty. seven 
years  old— an  insignificant  derfc  in  the 
War.Office.  There  is  no  difference  in 
power  or  style  between  this  letter  and 
those  of  the  later  Junian  series.  The 
beginning  of  the  series  bears  as  plainly 


the  stamp  of  Junius  as  the  close  of  it ; 
the  vivacity  and  power  of  the  extraor- 
dinary author  are  visible  everywhere 
alike.  Now,  we  do  not  think  it  possi- 
ble that  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven 
could  write  these  letters^-^ould  exhibit 
the  high  political  decision — theconsum. 
mate  literary  strength  and  science  con- 
spicuous in  every  one  of  them.  The 
tone  of  them  does  not  belong  to  that 
period  of  any  man's  life;  and  it  is  to 
little  purpose  that  Lady  Francis,  in  a 
letter  to  liOrd  Campbell,  talks  of  Sir 
Philip's  early  experience  in  embassies^ 
bureaux,  and  soforth.  This  negative 
evidence  has  demonstrative  power 
enough  to  carry  all  the  special  plead- 
ing of  Sir  Phihp's  advocates  away  be* 
fore  it. 

There  is  another  good  argument, 
inferior  to  the  foregoing,  but  for- 
cible, nevertheless.  It  is  not  possi-i 
ble  that  a  young  man,  who  began  life 
under  the  patronage  of  William  Pitt — 
who  received  his  appointment  in  the 
War-Office  from  Lord  Holland,  Pitt's 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces — who  was  the 
Pnvate  Secretary  of  Pitt  for  some  time, 
and  professed  for  him,  ever  after,  the 
highest  veneration  and  gratitude, 
would  begin  a  series  of  letters  with  aa 
outrageously  exaggerated  assault  on 
the  character  and  general  policy  of  hia 
benefactor — ^the  highest  genius  and  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  realm.  The 
masked  writer  was  a  Whi^.  Is  it  likely 
he  would  b^in  by  assailing  the  vene- 
rable and  recognised  champion  of 
Whiggery  ?  Such  a  supposition  is  too 
violent  to  be  countenanced.  Further^ 
more,  in  all  that  he  achieved  in  his  life* 
long  career,  Sur  Philip  jrave  no  proof 
that  he  possessed  the  mmd»  the  laige 
intellectual  mould  in  which  the  lava- 
literature  of  Junius  took  shape — ^none 
whatever.  In  everything  he  wrote,  an 
imitation  of  Junius  can  be  detected ; 
and  thus  many  have  been  cheated  into 
the  belief  that  he  was  the  anonymona 
writer.  Whether  it  waa  the  influence 
of  his  early  admiration,  disposiog  him 
to  copy  a  certmn  living  model  whioh 
had  won  his  enthusiasm,  or  some  secret 
design  which  influencedhim  throughout 
all  his  after-life,  we  perceive  Sir  Philip 
Francis  always  trying  to  regulate  hia 
style  and  manner  after  the  forcible 
rhetoric  of  Junius.  But  he  moves, 
like  Ascanius  by  his  Other's  side,  havd 
pasaUnu  equis ;  he  always  proves  that 
ne  is  an  imitator— that  he  never  was 
the  great  original* 
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Whoy  then,  wrote  these  letters?  No 
doubt,  somebody  whose  antecedents 
were  as  striking  and  as  full  of  power  as 
the  epistles  themselves  are  seen  to  be ; 
one  who  did  other  things  as  great  as 
these.  His  celebrity,  we  think,  was 
not  confined  to  the  pen ;  it  will  be 
found  equally  recognised  under  another 
aspect  in  the  politics  and  statesmanship 
of  that  age.  We  must  not  take  Parr's, 
Taylor's,  Brewster's,  Wade's  word  for 
it,  and  look  for  Junius  among  the 
understrappers  and  pelting,  petty  of- 
ficers of  the  day.  We  must  look  among 
the  foremost  and  most  towering  cha- 
racters in  the  nation — the  men  of  the 
quarter-deck,  who  used  trumpets  for 
tneir  talk,  and  directed  the  ship  of  the 
State  through  the  rough  waters  of  the 
time. 

To  find  Junius  we  must  look  to  the 
picture  painted  by  Copley,  and  lying 
on  the  wall  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  is  oldiVofntnu  Umbra  t  with  his 
flannels  on  his  gouty  legs,  his  crutches 
falling  out  of  his  hands,  and  he  himself 
sinking  into  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland :  <'  The  Pilot  that  wea- 
thered the  Storm"  on  one  side,  and 
Lord  Mahon  on  the  other ;  there  he  is, 
atler  having  protested  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  America,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  that  ''  ancient  and  noble  mo- 
narchy" which  he  himself  had  said 
and  done  so  much  to  establish — and 
about  to  be  carried  away  to  Hayes, 
where,  in  eleven  days,  he  shall  die,  and 
make  no  sign  of  Junius !  It  is  only  in 
William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  that  we 
can  find  the  anonymous  letter- writer. 
In  him  alone,  of  all  the  great  charac- 
ters of  the  time,  can  we  find  the  full 
requirements  of  the  authorship.  Ho 
alone  could  have  written  the  letters. 
He  alone  had  the  compelling  motives 
to  write  them — as  a  penml  of  his 
career  will  conclusively  show — ^and  the 
bitter  vigour  to  keep  up  the  epistolary 
war  for  five  years.  The  only  Whig  of 
the  time  who  came  near  Chatham  in 
intellectual  power,  was  Burke.  When 
the  latter  is  set  aflide,  the  grim  Earl 
stands  alone,  as  the  secretary  did 
before.  To  suppose  Junius  to  be  only 
Junius — a  man  of  mean  antecedents, 
or  none  at  all — ^who  did  nothing  in  his 
lifetime  to  equal,  in  another  way,  the 
merit  of  this  epistolary  achievement,  or 
show  himself  capable  of  it,  is  a  very 
violent  assumption.  The  letters  give 
evidence  of  an  intellectual  energy 
which  could  never  \jc  bounded  to  the 


production  of  them.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,  aerolitic  fragments  of  some 
great  revolving  body  which  research 
must  find  out.  Junius  must  have  been 
something  more  than  Canny  Elshie,  of 
Mucklestane  Moor,  with  large  head, 
and  great  strength,  but  stunted  in  all 
other  respects. 

To  come  to  a  just  conclusion  on  this 
matter,  we  must,  we  repeat,  take  a 
broad  view  of  things.  We  must  look 
to  the  life  of  the  man  whose  character 
presents  a  well-defined  likeness  of  that 
shifting  and  shadowy  apparition  which 
has  disconcerted  so  much  admirable 
logic. 

William  Pitt  was  bom  in  1708,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  the 
name  of  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent 
debater,  and  a  writer  of  very  elegant 
verse.  Afler  leaving  college,  he  tra- 
velled on  the  Continent,  and  on  his 
return  was  made  a  comet  of  horse.  In 
1736  he  went  into  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Old  Sarum.  The  gout, 
which  seldom  left  him  untormented 
during  his  life,  and,  certainly,  helped 
his  vehement  politics  to  exacerbate  his 
mind,  obliged  him  to— 

"  Forego  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  war*, 
That  make  ambition  yirtue.*' 

As  a  soldier,  we  cnn  easily  con- 
ceive how  Pitt  would  have  rivalled 
the  celebrity  of  Marlborough.  In 
parliament  he  was  distinguished  for  a 
bold  and  original  style  of  oratory, 
which  amazed  and  oficnded  Sir  Robert 
Walpolc  and  his  supporters;  and  the 
exclamation,  "will  no  one  muzzle  that 
terrible  cornet  of  horse  1"  shows  the 
minister's  perplexity,  and,  perhaps, 
something  of  his  admiration.  From 
the  beginning,  Pitt  set  his  face  against 
tlie  ascendancy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
in  the  irrespective,  intrepid  spirit  which 
Junius  afterwards  exhibited  in  his  as- 
saults upon  the  ministries  of  Grafton 
and  Bute.  He  thwarted  Creoi^  the 
Second  long  before  he  called  George 
the  Third  **  the  falsest  hypocrite  in 
Europe;*'  but  in  1746,  the  high  and 
popular  character  of  Pitt  obliged 
Greorge  the  Second,  much  against  tiis 
will,  to  admit  the  orator  into  office ; 
and  he  was  made  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces.  Pitt,  Mr.  Legge,  and  the 
Grenvilles  always  acted  in  concert, 
from  the  beginning ;  and  their  league 
was  occasionally  strong  enough  to  over, 
power  the  royal  antipathies),  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Court  party.     They 
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were  dismissed  from  the  Ministry  in 
1755 ;  but,  in  1756,  the  want  of  Pitt 
was  so  grievously  felt,  in  the  midst  of 
ministerial  incapacity  and  national  dis- 
aster, tiiiat  the  King  sent  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  treat  with  him.  The 
latter  haughtily  refused  to  accept  any 
situation  with  the  Duke.  He  refused 
another  overture  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  ;  till,  at  last,  in  1756,  Pitt 
obtained  the  concession  of  all  his  de- 
mands, and  mounted  over  the  benches 
into  the  Ministry,  with  the  Grenvilles 
behind  him,  as  Mahomet  the  Second 
may  be  supposed  to  have  entered 
Roman  Constantinople,  at  the  head  of 
his  Spahis.  The  new  Minister  insisted 
on  having  an  almost  dictatorial  control 
of  the  government  and  the  national 
armaments;  and  thus  single-handed, 
in  a  great  measure,  undertook  to  re- 
store the  failing  fortunes  of  the  monar- 
chy. And  this  he  did  with  the  most 
consummate  ability  and  success.  His 
three  years'  ministry  was  the  most  tri- 
umphant on  British  record,  and  his 
fame    was    trumpeted    wherever    his 

Eower  was  felt — that  is,  in  every  ha- 
itable  quarter  of  the  globe. 
But  Pitt  was  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  lofly  ambition   and  success,   and 

Erove  the  truth  of  the  lines  suggested 
y  another  aspiring  genius  to  the  noble 
poet  of  the  ln^t  generation — 

**  He  vho  oscenda  the  mountain  topi,  riiall  find 
The  loftiest  peftka  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow  i 
IIv  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  bate  of  those  below." 

The  Leicester-House  faction,  the 
guiding  spirit  of  which  was  the  Prin- 
cess Dowager  of  Wales,  joined  the 
Court  in  cordial  hostility  against  the 
dictatorial  Minister,  who  exercised  so 
potent  a  Whig  influence  on  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Crown.  The  mother 
of  George  the  Third  resolved  that, 
when  her  son  should  ascend  the  throne, 
the  King  of  England  should  be  no  longer 
subject  to  that  power  which  had  con- 
fined  the  royal  prerogative  ever  since 
the  Revolution.  Though  agreeing  in 
little  else,  the  self-will^  old  German 
and  his  daughter-in-law  were  of  one 
mind  as  regarded  William  Pitt.  The 
minister's  power  was  a  source  of  dis- 
content and  alarm  to  the  royal  family 
and  the  Court  parties ;  and  while  his 
glory  was  greeted  by  the  popular  ap- 
plause, and  reco^ised  throughout  Eu- 
rope, a  crowd  of  hireling  writers  were 
encouraged  to  assail  his  character  and 
general  policy,  through  all  the  chan- 


nels of  the  press.  His  war-projects 
that  had  effected  so  much  to  restore 
England  to  a  sense  of  security,  were 
denounced  for  the  bloodshed  and  heavy 
expense  of  them ;  and  as  he  had,  in 
1761,  accepted  a  pension  for  himself 
and  a  title  for  his  wife,  he  was  vitu- 
perated as  a  renegade  from  his  former 
principles-~a  man  merely  ambitious  of 
rank,  and  avaricious  of  royal  largess. 
AU  the  advocates  of  prerogative  were 
let  loose  upon  him;  and  his  temper, 
never  of  the  meekest,  and  always 
sharpened  by  the  gout,  was  vehemently 
chafed  by  the  eternal  buzzing  and 
stinging  of  his  adversaries. 

After  the  death  of  George  II.,  a 
systematic  proscription  of  all  Whiggery 
commenced.  Pitt's  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Legge, 
dismissed  from  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer.  At  the  same  time, 
John  Stuart  Earl  of  Bute,  the  King's 
sometime  tutor,  was  added  to  his 
council ;  and  Lord  Barrington,  whom 
Junius  so  fiercely  denounces  as  "bloody 
Barrington,"  put  into  the  place  of 
Legge.  In  1761,  the  Grenvilleite 
league,  that  sustained  Pitt  so  long, 
was  overpowered  in  the  council.  Being 
outvoted  there,  on  the  question  of  de- 
claring war  against  Spain,  Pitt  and 
Earl  Temple  resigned  tneir  seats.  In 
a  short  time  the  former  gave  up  the 
reins  of  government,  and  his  memo- 
rable administration  terminated.  In 
the  meantime  the  paper  war  against 
Pitt  and  the  Whigs  raged  furiously. 
Flying  pamphlets  darkened  all  the  air. 
Smollett  wrote  for  prerogative  and 
Toryism,  and  Wilkes  charged  for 
Whiggery  and  Liberty.  Pitt  and  Tem- 
ple, in  1765,  refused  overtures  from 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  which 
Rockingham  and  his  Fidwt  Achates, 
Burke,  went  in  and  tried  to  forlify 
themselves  in  the  ministerial  citadel. 
But,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  day, 
they  beat  the  ckamade,  and  marched 
out,  scarcely  with  the  honours  of  war. 
Pitt,  now  Lord  Chatham,  once  more 
got  a  carte  blanche  from  his  Sovereign, 
and  hoped  to  propitiate  the  fortunes  of 
the  by-gone  decade.  But  in  vain.  The 
genius  of  Whiggery  was  fated  to  sink 
before  the  Toryism  of  George  m.,  then 
mounting  to  its  long  and  steady  as- 
cendant. Chatham  soon  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  omens  were  against  him. 
But  he  did  his  best,  and  made  a  mi- 
nistry, which  Burke  has  termed  the 
mosaic  administration — "  a  tesselated 
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pavement,  without  cement" — a  "'queer 
hotch-potch  and  coalition,"  whicii  be- 
gan to  fall  to  pieces  from  the  moment 
it  was  set  up.  Lord  Chatham  himself 
was  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  this  adminis- 
tralion,  and  the  Duke  of  GraAon,  Lord 
Shelburne,  Charles  Townsend,  and 
Mr.  Conway,  filled  the  chief  offices  of 
it.  Lord  Camden  was  Lord  Chan, 
eel  lor.  It  was  an  eminently  disastrous 
Ministry;  and  Chatham's  cfForts  to 
form  it  from  the  discordant  political 
materials  about  him,  and,  aflcrwards^ 
to  keep  it  together,  tortured  him  far 
worse  than  the  gout.  He  had  accepted 
the  task  of  making  it,  without  carr}'ing 
Earl  Temple  along  with  him,  accord- 
ing to  their  old  "  family  compact,"  the 
source  of  Pitt's  former  power.  He 
hud  accepted  it,  too,  under  a  Butean 
influence ;  and  the  remorse  of  these 
things  aggravated  the  perplexity  of  his 
efforts  to  carry  on  his  administration. 
The  overtures  he  was  obliged  to  make 
to  the  Marquis  of  llockingham,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  other  meaner 
men,  and  the  rebuiTs  and  refusals  he 
received,  were  gall  and  wormwood 
to  the  high,  unchastened  spirit  of 
Chatham.  The  refusal  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  inflicted  upon  it  its  sorest 
wound.  The  Duke  nad  been  instru. 
mental  in  undoing  what  Pitt  had  done, 
in  his  former  minutry — he  had  signed 
away  at  Paris,  in  1 763,  the  fruits  of 
Pitt's  organised  victories.  To  be 
furced  to  make  overtures  to  him,  and 
have  them  refused  by  the  angry  Duke, 
was  a  dire  humiliation — such  as  was 
retorted  in  the  fiercest  invectives,  three 
years  afterwards,  in  the  twenty-third 
letter  of  Junius. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in 
which  Chatham  found  himself  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
struprgling  with  Toryism  from  his 
youth  upward — had  "always  been  in 
a  triumph  or  a  fight."  His  political 
views  and  plans  of  government  were 
systematically  opposed,  and  the  Kinff's 
friends  were  incessantly  bent  on  pmU 
ing  him  down  from  his  elevation.  The 
stern  pride  and  inficxibility  of  his  cha- 
racter had  only  the  efiect  of  sharpening 
the  animosity  of  his  opponents,  without 
conciliating  to  his  side  those  who  would 
be  disposed  to  engage  in  his  quarrels 
and  strengthen  his  influence.  Among 
the  people  his  popularity  was  great- 
he  was  generally  admired  and  vene- 
rated. But  in  the  government  region, 
the  Lord  Privy  S^  stood  alone — a 
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political  Lear — ^while  the  storm  blew 
pitilessly  all  about  him.  This  enmity 
against  the  government  policy,  and  the 
parties  who  were  supplanting  the  Whig 
influence  in  the  State,  was  necessarily 
strong  and  deep-rooted.  His  persomu 
feelings  and  his  political  ambition  had 
been  alike  outraged  and  thwarted.  In 
his  letter  to  George  III.,  Junius  ex- 
presses Chatham's  sentiments  on  the 
policy  of  the  King's  reign:— ."To  the 
same  early  influence  (that  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute)  we  attribute  it  that  you  have  de- 
scended to  take  a  share,  not  only  in  the 
narrow  views  and  interests  of  particular 
persons,  but  in  the  fatal  malignity  of 
their  passions.  At  your  accession  to 
the  throne,  the  whole  system  ofgoverru 
ment  was  altered — not  from  wisdom  or 
deliberation,  but  because  it  had  been 
adopted  by  your  predecessors."  This 
alteration,  which  began  with  Pitt's  own 
dismissal  from  power  in  1761,  always 
clung  to  his  memory,  like  the  poisoned 
shirt  to  the  back  of  the  Centaur.  In 
fact,  from  a  fair  consideration  of 
Chatham's  antecedent  career — of  his 
political  sympathies  and  antipathies,  we 
can  very  readily  conceive  how  he  would 

Sarticipate  in  all  the  warfare  waged  by 
unius  for  five  years  against  the  Tory 
powers  of  England,  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Whiggery  upon  its  old  ground. 
The  same  similarity  to  Junius  is  seen 
in  the  intellectual  features  of  Chatham's 
character.  Pitt  was  always  vehement 
and  bold  of  speech,  full  of  assurance, 
invective,  vernacular  idiom,  metaphor, 
and  so  forth.  A  letter  written  by 
Horace  Walpole,  in  1755,  will  give  us 
a  general  idea  of  what  he  was,  on  most 
occasions.  Walpole  speaks  of  a  meeting 
that  took  place  at  the  Cockpit,  in  that 
year:  ''Pitt  surpassed  himself,  and 
then,  I  need  not  tell  you,  he  surpassed 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  What  a 
figure  would  they,  with  their  formal, 
laboured  cabinet  orations,  cnt  vU-a-mt 
his  manly  and  dashing  eloquence  1  / 
newr  suspected  Pitt  of  such  a  universal 
armoury,  ...  On  the  first  debate  (on 
the  Hanoverian  and  Russian  Treaties) 
Hume  Campliell,  whom  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  retained  as  the  most 
abusive  counsel  he  could  find  against 
Pitt,  attacked  liim  for  his  etertuU  uu 
veclives.  Oh  I  since  the  last  philippic 
of  Billingsgate  memory,  you  never 
beard  such  an  invective  as  Pitt  re- 
turned! Campbell  was  annihilated. 
Pitt,  like  an  an^ry  wasp,  seems  to  have 
]eft  his  stiog  in  the  woand^  and  hat 
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since  assumed  a  style  of  delicate  ridicule 
and    repartee.     But    think    what    a 
charming  ridicule  that  must  be  that 
lasts,  and  rises,  flash  after  flash,  for  an 
hour  and  a-half !"    The  sarcastic  hu- 
mour and  happy  raillery  displayed  in 
some  of  Junius's  miscellaneous  letters, 
are  at  once  recognised  to  be  what  Wal- 
pole  has  thus  described ;  and  the  loftiness 
of  Pitt's  character  cannot  hinder  any 
one  from  conceiving    how  he  could 
descend  to  satirical  comedy  and  the 
ridicule  of  "  little  Shammy,  the  won- 
derful Girgashite,"  &c.     In  his  place 
in  parliament  he  often  gave  specimens 
of  this  extraordinary   quality.      lie 
turned  upon  Lord  Mansfield  once,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  cried  out  he 
had  a  few  words  to  say  to  him ;  but 
they  should  be  daggers.     Then,  after 
staring  with  the  face  of  a  thundercloud 
at  the  grandest  and  gravest  functionary 
in  the  realm,  he  added,  in  a  tone  which 
Kemble  never  could  have  equalled, 
** Judge  Felix    trembles!     He  shall 
hear  £om  me  some  other  day,"  and 
then  sat  down!     People  gathered  a 
notion,  from  his  peculiar  manner,  that 
Chatham's  head  also  was  touched  with 
the  gout;    "men  stood  abeigh,  and 
ca'd  tiim  mad."  Those  who  shrink  from 
allowing  him  the  verve  and  vitupera- 
tive  spirit  of  Junius,  must  be  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  intellect  and 
passions  that  went  to  constitute  the 
man.     Some  argue  that  Chatham  was 
too  old  and  feeble  for  the  bitter  vivacity 
of  Junius ;  but  age  can  hardly  wither 
some  minds.     Lord  Brougham  is  an 
older  man  than  the  Junian  Chatham, 
and  the  agile  vigour  of  his  mind  has 
very  lately  appeared  to  be  as  great 
as  ever  it  was.     In  1770,  "Kerva," 
writing  to  Lord  Chatham,  in  the  Pub- 
lie  Advertiser,   speaks  of  the   "pre- 
sumption, insolence,  absurdity,  mean- 
ness, folly,  ignorance,  and  rancour"  of 
his  lordship's  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Peers.     All  this  is,  doubtless,  exagge- 
ration;   but    there    must  have  been 
something  in  Chatham's  words  and  de- 
meanour to  which  "Nerva's"  language, 
in  his  own  opinion,  was  not  wholly 
inapplicable;  and  we  can  easily  sup- 
pose   that    some    of    the    old    Pitt 
characteristics  had    again    exhibited 
themselves.     Chatham  was  now  sixty- 
two  years  of  aoje.  But ' 'Nerva"  further 
meets  the  doubts  of  those  who  believe 
the  Earl  was  a  broken-down  old  man 
at  that  time.     He  says,  "you  possess, 
with  the  cold  heart  of  age,  the  hot 


brain  of  rash  and  intemperate  youth,** 
Lord  Chesterfield  gives  us  a  few  more 
Junian  features  :  **  Lord  Chatham," 
he  says,  "was  haughty,  imperious, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  over- 
bearing. He  had  manner  and  address, 
but  one  might  discern  through  them 
too  great  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
superior  talents.  His  eloquence  was 
of  every  kiiul;  his  invective  terrible, 
and  uttered  with  such  energy  of  diction 
and  such  dignity  of  countenance,  that 
he  intimidated  those  most  willing;  and 
best  able  to  encounter  him."  It  is  in 
such  an  original,  energetic,  passionate 
man  as  this,  alone,  that  we  can  expect 
to  find  the  identity  of  the  daring 
Junius.  To  no  feebler  or  tamer  order 
of  intellect  can  that  anonymous  as- 
saulter ever  be  traced.  And  this  con- 
sideration should  be  the  guide  of  all 
our  inquiries. 

Following  the  fate  of  the  mosaic 
Ministry,  we  may  the  more  clearly 
perceive  how  naturally  and  necessarily 
Chatham  converts  himself  into  Junius. 
It  was  scarcely  framed,  when  the  Earl 
went  away  to  Bath,  to  drink  the  waters 
for  the  gout  that  just  then  seized  him, 
as  if  it  were  Tory,  too,  and  tormented 
him  on  principle.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1766,  Lord  Chesterfield,  writing 
from  Bath,  says  of  him,  "Mr.  Pitt 
keeps  his  bed  here  with  a  real  gout, 
and  not  a  political  one,  as  is  often  sus- 
pected." This  suspicion  was  very  often 
a  true  one.  About  a  year  subsequently, 
Chesterfield    wrote    from    the    same 

Elace  : — "  Lord  Chatham's  physician 
ad  very  ignorantly  checked  a  coming 
fit  of  the  gout,  and  scattered  it  over 
his  body,  and  it  fell  particularly  on 
his  nerves,  so  that  he  continues  ex- 
ceedingly vaporish.  He  would  neither 
see  nor  speak  to  anybody  while  he  was 
here ;  for  the  last  eight  months  he  has 
been  absolutely  invisible  to  his  most 
intimate  friends.  lie  would  receive 
no  friend,  nor  so  much  as  open  any 
packet  about  business."  Eight  months 
before  the  date  of  this  letter,  Junius 
printed  his  first  letter,  signed  "  Pop- 
licola;"  after  which  followed,  in  all  the 
modes  of  hostility — sarcastic,  vehe- 
ment, or  comic — a  series  of  attacks  on 
the  heterogeneous  ministry  which 
Chatham's  strange  absence  had  left  at 
sixes  and  sevens,  complaining  with  its 
several  voices  of  his  want  of  participa- 
tion. In  the  beginning  of  1767,  Lord 
Charlemont,  writing  from  London, 
says — "  Lord  Chatham  is  still  minister ; 
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but  how  long  he  may  continue  so  is  a 
problem  that  would  pose  the  deepest 
politician.  The  opposition  grows  more 
and  more  violent,  and  seems  to  gain 
ground ;  his  ill-health  as  yet  prevents 
his  doing  any  business.  The  Ministry 
is  divided  into  as  many  parties  as  there 
are  men  in  it."  In  another  letter  he 
says,  that  no  member  of  the  opposition 
speaks  without  abusing  Lord  Chat- 
ham, and  none  of  the  Earl's  friends 
take  his  part.  '*Is  it  possible,"  he 
exclaims,  '^  such  a  man  can  be  friend- 
less?" The  silence  of  his  nominal 
friends  just  then  is  not  so  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for.  They  felt  his  opinion 
of  them,  and  his  conviction  that  he 
could  do  no  good  with  them.  His  re- 
served and  splenetic  nature  was  very 
unfit,  at  any  time,  to  make  for  him 
strong  personal  friends.  Now  he  had 
none.  He  was  in  the  predicament  of 
Byron's  "scorpion  girt  oy  fire."  It  re- 
pented Chatham  that  he  had  made  the 
Ministry,  and  we  hold  that,  in  his  ex- 
asperated  solitude,  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  of  destroying  it — just  as  a 
master  of  a  house,  with  original  ideas, 
may  be  found  to  pull  down  his  own 
tenement  in  a  rage,  if  evil  occupants 
make  it  intolerable.  On  his  way  up 
to  London,  the  violence  of  Chatham's 
disorder  obliged  him  to  stay  for  some 
time  at  Ilampstead,  to  which  place  the 
Kin^  sent  every  day  to  inquire  after 
his  nealth.  The  Ministry  was  now 
falling  to  pieces,  and  his  Majesty,  fear- 
ing  some  dead-lock  in  the  government, 
wrote  the  Earl  a  letter,  asking  his 
advice  about  further  changes  in  it. 
AV hereupon  the  tormented  statesman 
sent  back  a  verbal  message,  to  say  that 
the  King  need  expect  no  further  advice 
or  assistimce  from  him,  such  was  the 
miserable  stiite  of  his  health.  In  Ja- 
nuary, 1768,  Lord  Chesterfield  says-^ 
"  Lord  Chatham  is  at  his  re-purchased 
house  at  Hayes,  but  sees  no  mortal. 
Some  say  he  has  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
which  would  probably  do  him  good ; 
many  think  his  worst  complaint  is  the 
head,  which,  I  am  afraid^  is  too  true,** 
Chatham  was  nowbafiled  and  power, 
less,  and  must  have  felt  the  growing 
strength  of  Toryism,  and  the  sinking 
of  the  Whig  cause.  Both  in  the  Ca- 
binet and  in  Parliament,  the  odds  were 
irresistibly  against  him;  while  the  cool- 
ncss  of  his  friends,  and  the  heat  of  his 
enemies,  rendered  his  discomfiture  the 
more  galling  and  complete.  But  his  n>- 
sources  were  not  yet  exhausted.  He  had 


still  left  one  more  battle  to  bring  up. 
He  was  a  strategos,  in  the  old  sense  m 
which  Pericles,  Themistocles,  Agis,  and 
Napoleon  were  such.  He  had  the  power 
and  genius  to  direct  the  armaments  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  to  sway  its  coun- 
oils — 

"  Chatham,  the  Btate*i  whole  thunder  horn  to  wield, 
And  ahake  alike  the  lenate  and  the  field.** 

He  could  do  more.  If,  with  one  hand 
he  could  smite  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
he  could  with  the  other  wield  the  demo- 
cracy of  England.  He  now  betook 
himself  to  the  latter  resource.  He  re- 
solved to  make  an  appeal  once  more 
to  the  English  people,  such  as  they 
would  not  willingly  let  die.  Beaten 
from  the  holds  of  government,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  masses,  with  whom  he 
was  always  a  favourite  for  his  highly 
popular  opinions.  The  House  of  Lords 
was  not  the  Agora  from  which  he 
could  address  his  oi  polloi.  It  was  a 
secret  conclave,  in  a  great  measure ; 
and  to  publish  its  debates  was  legally 
punishable.  William  Pitt  looked  else- 
where for  his  pou  sto,  and  he  found  it 
in  the  public  press.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Chatham  had  availed 
himself  of  the  anonymous  aid  of  pub- 
lic letters  long  before  those  of  Junius 
had  come  fortn  to  the  world.  It  is  also 
not  improbable,  that  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing  use  of  such  a  regular  system  of 
political  warfare,  was  working  for  a 
lonnr  time  in  his  brain  before  1767.  In 
1757,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  published  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  the  characters  of 
Pitt  and  Junius  were  outlined  in  what 
we  should  call  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  if 
we  did  not  suspect  it  came  from  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  men  and  thines, 
or  was  inspired  by  foregone  conclu- 
sion. At  that  time  Pitt  was  about  to 
take  the  reins  of  his  glorious  Ministry. 
After  speaking  of  the  general  corruption 
of  society  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
national  interests.  Dr.  Brown  goes 
on : — "  Necessity  must,  in  such  a  case, 
be  the  parent  of  reformation.  Effe- 
minacy, rapacity,  and  faction  will  be 
then  ready  to  resign  the  reins  they 
would  now  usurp ;  virtue  may  rise  on 
the  ruins  of  corruption,  and  a  despair, 
ing  nation  may  yet  bo  saved  by  the 
wisdom,  the  integrity,  and  unshaken 
courage  of  some  great  minister. "  The 
writer,  of  course,  alluded  to  Pitt. 
When  he  proceeds  and  writes  the  fol- 
lowing, we  cannot  but  feel  as  if  some 
unexpected  light  were  coming  upon 
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us.  Dr.  Brown  must  have  known  the 
*'  great  minister"  well,  and  known  all 
the  sides  of  his  mind — known  that  he 
could  be  as  powerful  with  the  pen  as  in 
the  tribune.  He  says: — "There  is 
another  character,  I  mean  the  politi- 
col  writer.  He  would  choose  an  un- 
trodden path  of  politics,  where  no 
party  man  ever  dared  to  enter.  The 
undisguised  freedom  and  boldness  of 
his  pen  would  please  the  brave,  as- 
tonish the  weak,  and  confound  the 
guilty.  He  would  be  called  arrogant 
by  those  who  call  everything  arrogance 
that  is  not  servility.  As  he  would  be 
defamed  by  the  dissolute  great  without 
cause,  so  he  would  be  ap[3auded  by  an 
honest  people  beyond  his  deservings." 
That  is  either  a  wonderful  prophecy, 
or  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  tenden- 
cies.  It  is  most  likely  the  latter.  So 
that  we  have  Pitt  and  Junius  brought 
together  by  a  very  striking  piece  of 
circumstantial  evidence. 

Lord  Chatham  was  now  resolved  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  constitutional 
liberty,  after  a  new  mode,  which  would 
also  give  him  the  cherished  opportu- 
nity of  wreaking  his  personal  revenges. 
His  main  object  of  assault  was  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  "Mnemon,"  in  the  Miscel- 
laneous Letters,  "  revived  the  doctrine 
of  dispensing  power,  state  necessity, 
arcana  of  government,  and  all  that  ma- 
chinery 01  exploded  prerogative  which 
it  had  cost  our  ancestors  so  much  toil, 
and  treasure,  and  blood,  to  break  to 
pieces. "  The  undertaking  was  a  great 
one,  and  required  all  the  malevo- 
lence of  William  Pitt's  general  cha- 
racter, aggravated  by  his  individual 
causes  of  hatred  and  indignation,  to 
carry  out  equably  and  effectively.  It 
required,  at  the  same  time,  a  caution 
only  equal  to  the  daring  of  it.  The 
mode  of  controversy  he  meditated  was 
such  as  he  would  not  have  identified 
with  his  character  and  fame ;  and  he 
resolved  it  should  be  guardedly  anony- 
mous. This  was  an  indispensable  pre- 
mise in  the  business ;  he  would  other- 
wise have  been  attainted  or  assassi- 
nated  in  a  week.  Having  taken  his 
resolution,  he  prepared  his  precau- 
tions; and  we  find  them  of  a  piece 
with  his  determination.  He  knew  he 
might  conceal  his  name,  and  compro- 
mise  some  of  his  opinions  to  an  unim- 
portant extent ;  but  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  style  without  crippling  those 
free  powers  of  mind  on  whicn  he  should 


depend  for  his  ciTect.  To  meet  this 
diinculty,  and  mislead  all  suspicion  in 
limine,  he  had,  in  the  first  place,  whe- 
ther suffering  from  the  gout  or  not, 
kept  all  the  world  at  a  distance,  and 
encouraged  reports  that  he  was  a 
moody,  feeble,  incapable  old  man, 
moping  about  on  crutches,  and  suffer- 
ing from  a  disordered  brain.  In  the 
next  place,  he  made  the  first  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  signed  "  Popli- 
cola,"  an  attack  upon  Lord  Chatham, 
couched  inferentiaUy  and  in  a  curious 
conditional  phraseology.  Under  such 
circumstances,  suspicion  was  effectually 
warded  off  from  the  Earl.  Though 
some  may  have  considered  the  hand, 
the  style,  like  Esau's,  certainly  the 
voice,  the  utterance  seemed  that  of 
some  Tory  Jacob  entertaining  a  strong 
enmity  against  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Public  curiosity  was  thus  dexterously 
led  astray ;  and  the  grim  Earl,  goaded 
by  revenge,  ambition,  and  the  gout, 
was  left  unsuspected  and  unmolested  in 
his  retreat,  to  weave  his  web  and  fling 
out  his  lines,  like  a  powerful  Whig 
spider,  waging  war  with  all  the  Tory 
Beelzebubs  of  the  land. 

In  all  the  main  courses  of  politics, 
adopted  and  followed  by  Junius,  he 
was  one  with  Lord  Chatham.  They 
thought  alike  on  everything  great  and 
essential.  Junius  was  a  Whig,  and  he 
addressed  himself,  of  set  purpose,  to 
the  popular  ideas  of  the  English  nation. 
That  such  a  writer  should  begin  by 
striking  at  the  most  glorious  and  vene- 
rable Whig  in  the  kingdom,  one  whom 
the  democracy  most  delighted  to  ho- 
nour, is  a  fact  strongly  suggestive  of 
our  suspicions.  It  would  be  such  in 
any  case.  But  here,  where  we  are  to 
guard  against  seemings,  and  look  for 
ambages  at  every  step,  it  appears  to 
present  a  very  strong  "evidence  of 
design."  It  adds  vastly  to  the  weight 
of  the  testimony  in  this  case,  though 
some  literal  people  interpret  it  the 
other  way — swallow,  with  innocent  con- 
sciences, this  first  demonstration  of  the 
most  cunning  strategist  in  all  litera- 
ture! 

If  we  closely  consider  the  letters  de- 
nouncing Lord  Chatham,  we  shall  sus- 
pect the  invective  to  be  hollow ;  from 
Its  exaggerated  tone,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  next,  from  the  fact  that 
after  a  few  epistles,  it  dies  away  into 
meaningless  and  sidelong  allusions  to 
"crutches,"  and  "lunatics,"  and  "the 
miserable  understrappers  of  Lord  Chat- 
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ham."    After  which  the  way  is  clear 
for  the  formidable,  real  purpose  of  the 
Letters.     In  the  first  letter,  "Popli- 
cola,"  without  ever  mentioning  Chat- 
ham, says,  '*  But  if,  instead  of  a  man 
of  common  mixed  character,"  &c.,  "  a 
nation  had  confided  in  a  man  purely 
and  perfectly  bad."    Again,  "  As  the 
destruction  of  the  constitution  would  bo 
his  great  object,"  &c.     The  suspension 
of  the  law  by  proclamation  is  also  de- 
nounced.    Likewise  that  •*  masterpiece 
of  treachery,"  fomenting  discord  be- 
tween England  and  her  colonies,  "  that 
both  may  become  a  prey  to  his  oum  dark 
machinations  /'*    The  writer  well  knew 
that  all  this  would  only  have  the  force 
of  Priam's  iavelin  on  the  buckler  of 
Pyrrhus.  The  people  would  not  credit 
a  word  of  it.     They  knew  Chatham 
was  always  the  champion  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  that  the  proclamation  was 
issued  by  him  and  Lord  Camden,  to 
prevent,  for  a  little  time,  the  exporta« 
tion  of  provisions  from  the  kingdom  in 
a  period  of  great  scarcity.      Li  the 
same  letter,  Camden,  the  most  consti- 
tutional lawyer  in  England,  and  Chat- 
ham's closest  friend,   is  called    "an 
apostate  lawyer,"  for  his  share  in  the 
business.     In  his  next  letter,  "  Popli- 
cola"  allows  that  the   "suspension" 
was  necessary:  but  that,  because  these 
noblemen  did  not  sufficiently  impress 
or  allow  the  actual  illegality  of  the 
thing,  they  deserved  detestation,  con- 
tempt, and  the  gibbet,  as  there  was  no 
Tarpeian  rock  to  throw  them  froml 
Such  assaults,  for  such  causes,  are  pre- 
posterous— unimaginable,  in  fact,  ex- 
cept on  the  hypothesis  here  put  forward. 
However,  it  is  curious  to  remark  how 
the  enmity  of  the  letter- writer  against 
Chatham  dies  away  by  degrees.     He 
wonders,  in  the  third  letter,  the  Euii'<« 
"spirit  and    understanding"    would 
permit  him  to  hold  office  under  "a 
pernicious  Court  minion"  (Bute).     He 
says,  a  pension  and  a  tlcxe  were  con- 
fiidered  by  the  rest  of  the  world  "  be- 
neath Chatham's  acocptancc ;"  thouf(h 
he  would  have  handed  him  for  a  traitor 
in  the  preceding  epistle  I     "  But,"  says 
Anti-Sejanus,  <'to  become  the  stalking- 
horse  of  a  stallion  I"  and  so  forth.    The 
coarse  and  bloody  ferocity  of  this  blow 
at  the  Princess  Dowager's  favourite, 
shows  the  true  aim  and  animus  of  the 
writer.     Chatham  or  Camden  is  only 
made  use  of  to  prepare  the  way  for 
his  operations  against  the  Court  and 
the  Tories.    There  is  one  little  circum^ 


stance  which  strikes  us  a  good  deal. 
One  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters  called 
forth  W.  D.  (Sir  William  Draper)  in 
defence  of  Lord  Chatham.  But  ''Pop- 
licola"  was  so  little  interested  in  that 
Earl,  that  he  did  not  even  recollect  the 
initials  of  the  man  who  wrote  for  him. 
He  alluded,  in  his  next  letter,  to  the 
defender  as  C.  D. ;  he  knew  or  cared 
so  very  little  about  the  man  or  his 
initials  I  In  every  one  of  his  projects, 
Chatham  was  accustomed  to  look  to 
the  accessories  as  well  as  to  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  a 
consummate  cunning  in  that  little  trait 
we  have  quoted. 

He  was  still  Privy  Seal,  but  towards 
the  close  of  1768  the  office  having  been 

Eut  in  commission,  in  consequence  of 
is  absence  (one  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Letters  satirises  the  three  commission- 
ers), he  sent  it  back,  by  Lord  Camden, 
to  the  man  who,  he  subsequently  de- 
clared in  the  House  of  Lords,  had 
duped  him.  Three  days  afterwards, 
a  letter  signed  "Atticus,"  satirised  the 
King's  cabinet  all  round,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Camden.  When  "Atticus" 
comes  to  Chatham  (whose  resignation 
was  not  yet  announced),  he  stops  short 
with  a  Quos  ego — "  Of  Chatham  I  had 
much  to  say,  but  it  were  inhuman  to 
persecute  when  Providence  has  marked 
out  the  example  to  mankind !"  Im. 
plying,  of  course,  that  his  lordship  was 
come  to  be  a  helpless  old  driveller,  in- 
capable of  doing  anything,  and  not 
worth  talking  about ! 

Almon's  "Anecdotes  of  Chatham" 
show  a  vast  number  of  passages  in  his 
lordship's  speeches,  curiously  similar 
t«  others  occurring  in  Junius.  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  his  "Junius  Identified," 
has  rather  violently  ^vrestcd  this  simi- 
larity to  his  own  purpose,  in  arguing 
for  Sir  Philip  Francis.  It  is  far  easier 
to  adduce  it,  according  to  its  natural 
bias,  in  support  of  our  hypothesis. 
Xot  boinf^  able  to  presume  on  space 
suflifieiit  to  quote  these  passages,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Taylor's  book,  if  he 
cannot  find  time  to  make  the  compa- 
rison for  himself.  The  speeches  spoken 
by  Chatham  in  the  Lords,  and  the 
letters  written  by  Junius,  will  afford 
in  sentiment,  figure  of  speech,  or  pe- 
culiarity of  phrase,  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  utterer 
and  the  writer.  We  cannot  believe 
that  Sir  Philip  Francis,  reporting  his 
lordship's  speeches,  either  plagiarised 
from  them,  or  gave  his  own  form  and 
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colouring  to  the  orator's  ideas.    As 
we  have  already  stated,  there  is  no 
mark  of  an  understrapper's  pen  upon 
these  beautiful  and  tormidable  speci- 
mens of  literature.     The  writer  was 
certainly  a  man  who  performed  a  re* 
markableparton  the  stage  of  the  time — 
who  bad  an  intimate  and  personal  in- 
terest  in  the  object  of  the  letters,  who 
bad  confronted,  upon  equal  or  superior 
terms,  the  distinguished  men  whom  ho 
yituperated.    His  elegant  and  polished 
style,   magisterial  tone,   and  general 
intrepidity  of  speech,   show  him  to 
have  been  as  lofty  in  station  as  in  in. 
tellect — an  anstocrat  of  the  noblest 
style.     At  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  letters  of  Junius,  such  seems  to 
haye  been  the  opinion  of  the  shrewdest 
judges.    Home  Tooke,  in  his  reply  to 
Junius,  Jul^j  1771>  says — "  The  dark- 
ness in  which  Junius  thinks  himself 
shrouded  has  not  concealed  him.    Be- 
cause Lord  Chatham  has  been  ill-treat- 
ed  by  the  King,  and  treacherously  be- 
trayed  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the 
latter  is  to  be  the  pillow  on  which 
Junius  will  rest  all  his  resentments, 
and  the   public   are  to  oppose    the 
measures  of  Government  irom  mere 
motiyes  of  hostility  to  the  Sovereign." 
It  was  in  reply  to  this  danjgerous  thrust 
that  Junius  introduced  his  curious  eu^ 
logy  on  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  letter.  It  is,  like  the  invective  of 
''Foplicola,"  compulsory.    He  praises 
Cbatnam,  to  mislead  those  who  may 
suspect  him  to  be  the  Earl  himself,  and 
who  would  naturally  suppose,  that  in 
such  a  case,  he  would  not  venture  to 
speak  of  his  lordship  in  eulogy. 

Wilkes  seems  to  look  to  Junius,  as 
to  some  grave,  powerful,  and  dignified 
being.  The  little  squinting  scofier, 
who  girded  at  everyUiing  else — who 
was  cultor  Deorum  parens  et  infre^ 
quens — almost  falls  down  and  worships 
the  veiled  «id()Zon.  He  says,  in  177 1» 
in  reply  to  Junius :  '<  I  do  not  mean  to 
induce  in  the  impertinent  curiosity  of 
finding  out  the  most  important  secret 
of  our  tim^^the  author  of  Junius.  I 
will  not  attempt,  with  profane  hands, 
to  tear  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary.  I 
am  disposed,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  (Wilkes's  grandiloquence  for 
Athenians),  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  un- 
known god  of  our  political  idolatry, 
and  will  be  content  to  worship  him  in 
clouds  and  darkness."  And  again : 
*'  I  did  not  go  to  Woodfall  to  pry  into 
a  secret  I  hSl  no  right  to  know.    The 


letter  itself  bore  the  stamp  of  Jove." 
This  could  scarcely  be  the  stamp  of  the 
"good  Juvenal,"  Francis,  or  the  thread- 
bare Macleane.  See  also  the  manner 
in  which  Woodfall  receives  the  com- 
mands of  his  shadowy  correspondent, 
and  how  he  reverences  him  I  lie  buys 
a  franchise,  and  humbly  bogs  that  the 
shadow  of  a  name  will  tell  him  how  to 
vote.  Woodfall  certainly  knew  who 
Junius  was:  George  Grcnville  also 
knew  it,  and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Burke 
undoubtedly  suepectod  it,  and,  if  put 
to  the  test,  would  have  pronounced  the 
right  name.  His  very  figurative  and 
flighty  speech  on  the  subject  of  Junius, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  shows  that 
he  did  not  think  himself  speaking  of 
any  private  secretary,  Franciscan  or 
otherwise.  The  wild  boar,  or  the  bird, 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  sought 
for  among  the  **  small  deer"  of  the 
political  world.  Having  finished  the 
boar,  the  orator  comes  to  the  bird : 
"While  I  expected,  in  his  daring 
flight,  his  final  ruin  and  fall,  behold 
him  rising  still  higher,  and  coming 
dowD,  souse,  upon  lK)th  llouses  of  Par- 
liament! Yes,  he  did  make  you  his 
prey,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the 
wounds  of  his  talons.  In  short,  after 
carrying  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces, 
and  dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he 
laid  you  prostrate.  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  are  but  the  sport  of  his 
fury  l"  Not  the  fury  of  young  Philip 
Francis,  certainly  I  The  idea  of  cause 
and  eflcct,  in  connexion  with  him, 
would  be  as  incon^uous  as  that  im- 
plied by  Horace  (ad  Pisones)^- 

*«  Hnmano  cap!tl  eerrlcem  pictor  equ!nmm 
Jnngere  il  relit." 

The  slirewd  men  we  have  quoted 
(not  including  Flaccus)  certainly  looked 
for  Junius  among  the  most  potent  and 
lordly  spirits  of  the  day.  And  it  was 
after  no  long  criticism  of  handwriting, 
idiom,  form  of  words,  dashes  above 
and  below  C,  and  such-like,  that  they 
reached  their  conclusion. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Junius  must 
have  been  in  the  War-Office.  But 
Chatham,  who  knew  all  the  depart* 
ments  of  State,  who  had  also  been  a 
soldier,  and,  in  his  palmy  days,  the 
director  of  armaments  in  their  magni- 
tude and  minutite,  knew  the  War- Office 
as  well  as  his  own  house.  His  great 
interest  in  the  business  of  it  is  parti- 
cularly accounted  for  by  the  dismissal 
of  his  friend,  General  Amherst,  from  his 
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Government  of  Vimnia.  The  '*  bloody '  * 
Barrington,  for  \f hom  Legge  was  dis- 
missed, was  Secretary  at  War ;  and 
the  blows  he  would  feel  most  would 
reach  him  through  his  office.  Chatham, 
who  assailed  the  Ministry  ''along  their 
whole  line,"  found  the  War- Office  a 
convenient  and  vulnerable  point,  and 
aimed  many  of  his  strokes  there. 
Again,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the 
great  Earl  would  scarcely  pay  such  at- 
tention as  Junius  has  paid,  to  the  party 
business  of  the  city  of  London;  but 
Pitt  was  always  proud  of  the  support 
of  the  city,  and  conscious  of  the  value 
of  the  Livery  to  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  Li  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1770,  Chatham  said:  "When  I 
mentioned  the  Livery  of  London,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  sneer  on  some  faces ; 
but  let  mc  tell  you,  my  lords,  though  I 
have  the  honour  to  sit  in  this  house  as 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  coinciding  with 
these  honest  citizens  in  opinion,  I  am 
proud  of  the  honour  of  associating  my 
name  with  theirs ;  and  let  me  teU  the 
noblest  of  you  all,  it  would  be  an  honour 
to  you.  The  Livery  of  London  was 
respectable  long  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
was  a  principal  among  the  twenty-five 
barons  who  received  Magna  Charta 
from  King  John  ;  and  they  have  ever 
since  been  considered  to  have  a  prin- 
cipal weight  in  all  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment.'* Lord  Chatham  was  deeply 
interested  in  such  an  excellent  friend 
and  ally  as  the  city  of  London  often 
proved  itself  to  be,  and  may  again. 

Respecting  the  treatment  of  Ame- 
rica, it  would  seem  that  the  opinions 
of  Junius  and  Chatham  differed ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  state  the  sentiments  of 
either  of  them  on  the  matter.  Junius 
(Poplicola)  blames  Chatham  for  encou- 
raging the  colonists ;  yet,  in  the  first 
of  the  Junian  series,  he  says  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  should  have  been 
**  buried  in  oblivion. "  Again,  in  177 1, 
he  considers  the  right  of  the  British 
legislature  to  tax  the  colonies  as  merely 
speculative.  Chatham  seems  vacil- 
lating too;  he  agreed  with  George 
Grenville  in  the  attempt  to  tax  the 
Americans^if  they  would  permit  it; 
seeing  they  would  not,  he  was  after- 
wards against  it.  Then  he  rejoiced 
that  America  had  resisted;  and  pe- 
rished in  an  effort  to  hinder  her  inde- 
pendence! Junius  and  Chatham  are 
found  to  agree  on  this  question,  quite 
as  often  as  they  seem  to  differ. 


Chatham's  dislike  of  Graftx)n,  Bed- 
ford, Mansfield,  and  the  rest,  was  coun- 
tenanced by  many  causes.     Grafton, 
from  being  an  adherent  and  parasite  of 
the  Earl,  nad  deserted  him,  and  gone 
over  to  the  enemy — the  Court  party. 
Such  insolent  ingratitude  the  Earl  never 
pardoned.    Grafton  was  the  man  whose 
defection  most  injured  the  cause  of  the 
Whigs.     If  he  had  remained  faithful, 
observes  Mr.  Almon,  and  scorned  an 
alliance  with  the  Bedfords  and  the 
King's  friends — the  Grenvilleites,  New- 
castle, and  Rockingham  Whigs  would 
have  carried  all  before  them.     Fear- 
fully did    Grafton    expiate    this    sin 
agamst  Lord  Chatham,  as  Junius  at- 
tests.    The  Earl's  dislike  of  the  King 
was  no  secret.     Greorge  hated  William 
Pitt  as  heartily  as  his  father  did  before 
him.    Chatham  declared  in  parliament 
that  the  King  had  duped  nim ;  and 
Wilkes  says  to  Junius>  "  Lord  Chat- 
ham told  me,  the  King  was  the  falsest 
hypocrite  in  Europe."    The  letter  to 
the  King  speaks  out  the  very  soul  of 
the  Whig  Earl.      The    latter    hated 
Mansfield,  with  a  hatred  which  began 
in  their  youth,  and  only  increased  with 
their  years.     The  estate  left  by  Sir 
William  Pynsent  to  Mr.  Pitt  was  liti- 
gated I  and  Mansfield  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Pynsent  family,  who  claimed  it. 
His  judgment  was  reversed,  however — 
proving  that  the  Chief  Judge  leant 
more  against  Pitt  than  to  the  claims  of 
justice   in  the   matter.     The    causes 
springing  from  their  different  politics 
were  strong  enough  to  account   for 
their  hostility;  but,  perhaps,  after  all- 
such  is  human  nature — this  personal 
business  of  the  property  would  file 
Chatham's    mind    for    Mansfield    as 
sharply  as  the  highest  constitutional 
motive.     The  last  words  of  Junius — 
the  last  lingering    look   of  patriotic 
menace  is  directed  against  Lord  Mans- 
field.    He  has  "dragged  him  to  the 
altar,"  and  majestically  leaves  Camden 
to  put  the  knife  into  him. 

The  perfect  secrecy  with  which  the 
conveyancing  part  of  this  anonymous 
business  was  carried  on,  and  which  has 
covered  the  authorship  till  now,  is  sur- 
prising.  Junius  says  he  did  his  busi- 
ness alone,  and  alone  held  his  secret. 
But  the  feminine  character  of  the 
handwriting,  differing  in  the  letter  to 
the  King  from  that  of  the  others, 
shows  he  must  have  had  assistance. 
No  one,  single-handed,  could  have  car- 
ried on  such  a  correspondence,  for  such 
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a  period.  The  privity  of  another  per- 
son or  two  would  have  perilled  the 
secret — would,  at  least,  have  destroyed 
the  confidence  of  the  writer  in  his  own 
incognito,  and  thus  impaired  the  will 
to  continue  the  letters  for  any  lencrth 
of  time,  except  in  some  very  peculiar 
instance ;  and  such  an  instance  was  the 
ca^  before  us.  Lady  Chatham,  sister 
of  Richard  Earl  Temple,  was  a  wo- 
man of  strong  understanding  and  fine 
accomplishments.  She  wrote  with  great 
ease  and  spirit,  and  was  the  Earl's  ama- 
nuensis, whenever  the  gout  kept  him 
in  bed,  swaddled  in  fiannels,  or  other- 
wise incapacitated  him  from  taking  a 
pen  in  his  hand.  Aided  by  such  a  wife, 
the  secret  writer  could  work  in  safety, 
and  the  chances  of  detection  would  bo 
almost  entirely  done  away  with.  Her 
ladyship's  hand — ^which,  of  course,  she 
would  try  to  disguse  as  much  as  pos- 
sible— would  not  run  a  very  ^reat  risk 
of  recognition.  All  that  Wilkes  and 
his  friend  could  make  out  of  it  was, 
that  it  was  the  hand  used  by  ladies  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century ;  and  the 
former  said  it  strongly  resembled  the 
writing,  on  a  card  of  invitation,  which 
he  had  had  from  the  Countess  Temple, 
mother  of  Lady  Chatham, 

Junius's  knowledge  of  what  passed 
in  Court  circles,  in  the  penetralia  of 
the  Palace,  was  calculated  to  excite  a 
good  deal  of  astonishment.  But  our 
hypothesis  removes  all  wonder  from 
the  matter.  Lord  Chatham's  sister, 
Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  was  keeper  of  the 
Privy  Purse  to  the  Princess  Dowager 
of  Wales,  mother  of  George  III.,  and 
the  woman,  of  all  her  sex,  whom  Junius 
hated  most.  Mrs.  Pitt,  a  spinster,  pas- 
sed her  life  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
courtly  gossip,  and  was  in  the  way  of 
knowing  all  the  secrets  of  royalty. 
She  resembled  her  brother,  and  was  of 
a  certain  voluble  and  masculine  spirit, 
yet  not  without  a  fascination  of  man- 
ner that  made  her  society  greatly 
sought  after;  and  her  reunions  were 
attended  by  the  wittiest  and  most 
fashionable  people  of  the  day.  Bolin^- 
broke  used  to  call  her  divinity  Pitt,  m 
her  earlier  years.  We  now  see  the 
source  of  Junius's  curious  information 
(concerning  the  Palace)  conveyed  in 
his  notes  to  Woodfall.  He  tells  the 
latter  how  the  King  takes  cordials 
when  his  mind  is  upset  by  any  contre- 
temps,  and  lives  for  a  week  on  pota- 
toes; how  "our  gracious  Sovereign 
is  as  callous  as  a  stockfish  to  every- 
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thing  but  the  reproach  of  cowardice ; 
that  alone  is  able  to  set  the  humours 
afloat ;  after  that,  he  won't  eat  meat 
for  a  week ; "  how  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
scolded  the  King  in  his  closet,  and  Icflb 
him  in  convulsions  ;  how  Garrick  had 
told  Mr.  Kainus,  the  King's  pa^ije,  that 
Junius  would  write  no  more ;  how  tho 
Princess  Dowajrer  "suckled  toads 
from  morning  till  night,"  for  the  cure 
of  a  cancer  in  the  breast,  of  which 
she  ultimately  died.  That  last  piece 
of  information  could  only  come  through 
a  woman. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Junius  should  keep 
himself  concealed  with  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion of  will  and  means,  lie  speaks 
truly  when  he  declares  that,  if  dis- 
covered, he  should  not  survive  thi-ee 
days — that  he  would  be  attainted  by 
bill.  How  strange  the  idea  that  Junius 
had  been  in  the  King's  cabinet,  and, 
by  proxy,  in  the  King's  palace  1  And 
yet,  we  think  it  a  true  one.  It  ex- 
plains at  once  the  terror  of  such  an 
intrepid  being  in  the  prospect  of  de- 
tection. Nothing  could  make  such 
dread  of  discovery  reasonably  accoun- 
table, but  the  rank  and  position  of 
Junius  and  his  family.  In  a  private 
secretary,  or  any  such  character,  this 
fear  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  that  of 
Dennis  the  critic,  who  retreated  hastily 
from  a  watering-place  lest  the  ships 
of  the  King  of  France  (on  whom  he 
had  cast  some  reflections  in  his  tragedy) 
should  make  a  sudden  descent  on  the 
coast,  and  carry  him  off"!  The  celebrity 
attending  the  discovery  would  more 
than  compensate  any  of  the  Lloyds, 
Dyers,  or  Francises  for  the  danger  of 
it.  But  it  would  be  diflerent  in  Chat- 
ham's case.  A  cry  of  aristocratic  ex- 
ecration would  assail  the  peer  and  privy 
councillor,  his  sister,  the  courtier,  and 
all  his  family ;  and  the  evil  fame  of 
his  anonymous  truculence  would  bo 
likely  to  stick  for  ever  to  his  name,  and 
tarnish  the  honor  of  it.  As  for  the 
renown  of  the  literature,  it  could  not 
weigh  against  such  considerations ;  and 
he  could  easily  afibrd  to  forfeit  it. 

Francis  always  did  his  best  to  look 
like  Junius.  This  pretension  can  be 
traced  in  a  hundred  passages  of  Sir 
Philip's  life,  sayings,  and  writings.  In 
1811,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Regency,  written  very  much  in  tho 
Junian  style.  The  motto  of  it  was  a 
part  of  one  of  Chatham's  speeches, 
delivered  in  1770 :— -"  There  is  one  am- 
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bition  wbich  I  will  renounce  but  with 
my  life.  It  is  the  ambition  of  delivering 
to  my  posterity  those  rights  of  freedom 
which  I  have  received  from  my  an- 
cestors. "  Francis  then  commences : — 
**  After  the  noble  speaker  of  these 
words,  no  one  has  so  good  a  right  to 
make  use  of  them  as  I  have."  lie 
wishes  to  make  the  world  suspect,  that, 
(IS  the  sentiment  is  also  found  in  Junius, 
he  made  the  Earl,  "vvhorn  he  reported,  a 
present  of  it.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
understand  what  right  ho  has  to  it. 
Elsewhere,  he  says  Lord  Chatham 
made  a  certain  assertion — or  it  is 
recorded  for  him — hinting  that  the  re- 
porter may  have  put  into  the  poor  ora- 
tor's mouth,  fine  things  the  latter  never 
spoke  I  Nobody,  who  peruses  Francis 
with  attention  all  over,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  his  indirect  meanings  and 
demonstrations,  tending  to  make  people 
suspect  him  for  Junius.  But  as  La- 
fontainc's  old  rat  said  to  the  cat,  who 
whitened  herself  with  flour  for  a  pur- 
pose, "  liieti  Tie  te  sert  d*  ctre  ftirine,'*  so 
people  may  have  said  to  Sir  Fhilip, 
''It  is  of  no  use  to  make  yourself 
Junius." 

Mr.  Wade,  who  has  furnished  a  dis- 
sertation for  Bohn\s  edition  of  Wood- 
fall,  adopts  Mr.  Taylor's  exploded 
hypothesis.  Both  are  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  the  prominence  of  Lord 
Chatham  in  the  business.  Taylor  tries 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  saying,  tiiat  when 
Francis  rt^ported  his  lordship's  speeches, 
ho  powdered  them  all  over  with  the 
flowers  of  thought  and  language  from 
his  own  more  affluent  resources.  !Mr. 
Wade  makes  a  more  determined  effort 
to  push  that  stern  old  nobleman  out 
of  the  way.  He  says,  positively,  that 
Francis  fthis  wonderful  Juvenal  1) 
made  some  of  Chathani's  speeches — 
gave  the  faded  orator  a  new  coat  of 
freshness  I  "  He  certainly  composed 
many  of  his  lordship's  speeches,"  says 
Mr.  Wade.  In  a  copy  of  Belsham's 
History  of  Grt'at  Britain,  Sir  Philip 
Francis  made  a  ^IS.  note : — '*  I  xcrote 
this  speech  for  Lonl  Alansficld,  as  well 
as  all  those  for  Lord  Chatham,  on  the 
Middlesex  election."  Wade  proves  too 
much  here— 

**  ITe  oVrleapf  hti  kU, 
And  fallf  on  the  other  side.** 

He  shows  that  Junius  furnished  Mans- 
field with  a  speech  1  He  says,  further- 
more, that  Lords  Holland  and  Chat- 
ham, the  Grenvilles,  Mr.  Calcraft, 
and  Doctor  Francis^  prre,  were  the 


sources  from  which  information  flowed 
to  the  "  Juvenal. "  "  A  body  of  intel- 
ligences, it  must  be  owned,"  he  adds, 
"  amply  suflicient  to  produce  the  let- 
ters ! "  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
strong  necessity  of  the  old  Earl  is  upon 
him,  and  he  next  says,  that  Chatham 
was  the  ally  of  Junius — a  fraction,  as 
it  were,  of  that  epistolarj'  Iron  Llask 
—not  the  whole  of   him  I     He   also 

3uotes  Justice  Hardinge,  to  show  how 
unius  spoke  of  a  matter  known  only 
to  Chatham,  Temple,  and  Camden; 
and,  "  says  very  wisely,"  that  it  must 
have  been  Temple  who  went  and  told 
it  to  the  able  young  scribe — no  other 
way  of  accounting  for  it.  He  quotes 
from  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors a  very  inconsequent  letter 
from  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Francis. 
She  declares  Sir  Philip  never  said  he 
was  Junius,  even  to  her ;  and  yet,  she 
goes  on  to  assume  that  he  was,  by 
saying  that  afler  the  Junian  letter  to 
Sir  William  Draper,  a  new  and  power- 
ful ally  came  to  Sir  Philip's  assistance  ; 
meaning  Lord  Chatham,  who  ham- 
pered the  poor  lady  just  as  much  as 
ne  has  done  the  critics.  Wade  says  that 
Sir  Philip  (Junius)  submitted  some  of 
his  letters  to  Chatham.  The  declara- 
tion— **  lam  the  sole  depositary  of  ray 
secret,"  is  thus  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow very  summarily.  Lady  Francis 
thinks  her  husband  was  Junius,  be- 
cause he  gave  her  a  beautiful  copy  of 
the  letters  after  their  marriage  (the 
copy  in  vellum,  eh  ?)  and  was  always 
very  much  interc8te<l  in  them. 

Mr.  Wade  who,  like  a  moth,  singes 
his  wings  in  hovering  about  the  light, 
admits  that  to  restore  Chatham  to 
power  was  the  object  of  Junius,  who 
would  write  no  more,  seeing  that  the 
Whig  cause  was  lost  when  Lord  North 
came  to  the  helm  of  affairs.  He  fur- 
ther says,  it  was  because  Francis  was 
known  to  be  Junius  that  he  got  his  lu- 
crative  Indian  post — tliat  the  King, 
Lord  North,  and  the  Government, 
knew  the  secret  of  Junius  from  his 
own  confession  1  Poor  Lady  Francis  1 
She  would  have  given  her  little  finger 
to  bo  able  to  say  her  husband  had  told 
her  he  was  the  immortal  Mask,  But 
she  could  not  say  it.  Never  did  he 
whisper  the  secret  into  her  ear,  as  her 
head  rested  on  his  pillow,  though  he 
coidd  go  tell  it  to  the  King,  to  Loixl 
North,  and  the  Government  I  Mr.  Wade 
believes,  that  though  the  Ministry  gave 
Junius  £10,000  a-ycar  in  India,  it 
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was  not  with  tke  understanding  that  he 
was  to  write  no  more  against  the  Go- 
vernment. Not  at  all.  Francis  took 
the  matter  as  his  due,  merely,  and  did 
not  promise  one  way  or  the  other. 

Lord  Chatham's  powers  of  the  pen 
were,  according  to  Mr,  Wade,  very 
feeble.  Though  most  effective  in  ora- 
tory, he  was  careless  in  literary  com- 
position, inexact,  loose,  and  repetition. 
ary."  Great  orators  are,  and  have 
been,  in  the  habit  of  first  writing  down 
their  points,  illustrations,  and  pet  parts 
of  speeches  before  speaking  them .  We 
have  evidence  enough  that  Pitt's  ora- 
tory was  terse,  vigorous,  and  highly 
impressive,  lie  who  si)oke  like  ritt 
could  hardly  write  loosely  or  inexactly, 
seeing  that  a  man's  written  language  is 
usually  closer  and  more  correct  than 
his  speeches.  In  the  Chatham  Cor- 
respondence, recently  published  by  the 
grandsons  of  the  Earl,  there  is  visible 
an  uneasy  feeling,  that  the  founder  of 
their  house  is  open  to  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth  in  this  matter,  and  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  put  young  Francis 
between  Lord  Chatham  and  the  conchu 
sion.  Mr.  Wade,  who  leans  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Correspondence,  tries 
to  show  that,  because  Francis  was  in- 
timate with  Calcraft  (Chatham's  friend 
and  retainer),  it  was  through  this  last 
that  Juuius  cotnmunicated  with  his 
lordship,  andgot  intelligence  from  him. 
As  We  have  said.  Lord  Chatham  is 
terribly  in  the  way  of  all  the  Francis- 
cans. The  Earl's  grandsons  and  his 
family  would  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  set  aside  any  suspicions  tend- 
ing in  the  direction  of  their  proj^cnitor. 
A  couple  of  letters  appear  m  tlie  Cor- 
respondence, purporting  to  bo  from 
Junius  to  Lonl  Chatham  1  But  they 
ate  not  to  be  relied  on.  They  are  but  a 
part  of  that  mhth  machinery  of  decep- 
tion which  the  masked  writer  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  perpe- 
tual secrecy.  They  are  as  much  to  be 
relied  on  as  the  declaration  that  Junius 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  George 
Grenvilfe.  The  man  who  planned  the 
system  of  the  epistles  would  not  think 
himself  perfectly  guarded  without  some 
such  documents  as  these  letters  to  him- 
self. 

To  account  for  the  undeniable  marks 
of  Chatham  visible  in  the  letters  of 
Junius  (for — 

**  Tlie  trace  of  Lord  ChaUiam  js  over  them  all)" — 

Mr.  Wade  says,  Francis  admired  the 


great  Earl  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
he  adopted  his  political  sentiments  and 
imitated  his  style.  But  the  notable 
difficult^'  presented  in  the  first  letters 
of  the  miscellaneous  series — the  terri- 
ble assault  on  the  Earl — how  does  he 
get  over  that?  Easily  enough;  he 
cuts  the  knot  with  a  single  stroke.  The 
first  five  or  six  letters  are  spurious. 
Junius  never  wrote  them  I  But  there 
are  more  difficulties  to  be  waded 
through.  He  anticipates  them,  and 
says,  "  With  the  fire  of  a  Chatham  in 
his  bosom  to  electrify  the  senate,  with 
the  acumen,  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  mastery  of  language  of  a 
Hume,  a  Robertson,  or  a  Gibbon  to 
adorn  and  invigorate  history,  Sir  Philip 
was  destined  to  leave  as  his  avowed 
productions  only  a  pile  of  well-nigh 
forgotten  speeches,  protests,  pamphlets, 
manuscript  notes  on  book-margins, 
and  fugitive  verses."  But  he  answers 
such  objections  with  readiness.  Ad- 
mitting that  Sir  Philip  shows  himself 
very  inferior  to  Junius  in  everything 
else  he  wrote,  he  says,  "  Francis  was 
certainly  a  person  of  precocious  gifts." 
From  the  age  of  27  to  32,  in  fact,  he 
came  out  vigorously,  but  afterwards 
(being  exhausted,  probably),  faded 
away  into  a  maker  oi  still-born  pamph- 
lets,  forgotten  letters,  and  fugitive 
verses — a  mere  moonlight  reflection  of 
his  former  self  I 

We  pause  here,  in  the  sudden  sus- 
picion that  Mr.  Wade  is  laughing  at 
the  public,  and  that  we  are  hoaxed. 
However  this  may  be,  the  only  effect 
produced  by  his  essay  on  those  con- 
victions that  were  already  leaning  to 
Chatham,  is  to  confirm  them.  Balaam- 
like, he  reverses  his  mission,  and  after 
reading  bis  proofs,  we  are  more  stead- 
fast believers  in  Pitt  than  ever. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
young  Francis  was  the  unconscious 
means  by  which  Chatham  received, 
through  Calcraft,  some  of  his  know- 
ledge of  War- Office  details.  It  is  highly 
probable  Francis  knew  who  Junius 
was,  without,  however,  being  in  the 
confidence  of  the  latter.  And  it  seems 
highly  probable  the  Earl  would  en- 
courage the  idea  that  Francis  was 
Junius.  We  can  very  well  conceive 
that  when,  in  1772,  Chatham  found 
the  cause  lost,  and  was  resolved  to 
write  no  more,  he  would,  as  a  master- 
stroke, arrange  a  coincidence  which 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  guards  of 
his  secret  then  and,  he  hoped,  for 
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ever.  lie  would  convey  a  hint  to  Lord 
North,  that  if  youna:  Francis  were  sent 
away  there  would  be  an  end  of  Junius  1 
Also^  in  his  own  venerable  person  ho 
would  use  what  influence  he  possessed 
to  procure  the  Indian  situation  for  his 
sometime  secretary  and  reporter.  The 
gift  often  thousand  a-year  to  a  young 
man  who  had  only  JC500  a-year  in  the 
War-Office,  seems  unaccountable*  ex- 
cept on  some  supposition  of  this  kind. 
And  this  cunning  winding-up  of  the 
whole  system  of  false  appearances 
would  be  only  of  a  ])iece  with  the 
astute  policy  of  the  anonymous  writer. 
Pcrhapsj  also,  this  arrangement  was 
well  understood  by  the  young  man, 
who  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  guard, 
if  not  to  keep  honourablyi  the  secret 
of  one  he  revered  and  esteemed  so 
much ;  a  secret,  too,  by  which  he 
profited  so  considerably.  And,  indeed, 
the  imitations  and  pretences  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  may,  afler  all, 
be  only  the  evidences  of  Sir  Philip's 
gratitude  to  the  Earl,  and  not  those 
of  his  own  personal  or  literary  vanity. 
Every  view  of  this  curious  case  of 
concealment  presents  the  agency  of 
Lord  Chatham,  or  some  reference  to 
himself  or  his  cause.  Others  may  bo 
put  in  the  foreground,  but  the  grim, 
gouty  chieflain  of  the  AVTiigs  is  ahvays 
moving  in  the  background  of  the  pic- 
ture,  more  or  less  distinctly— 

**  Tbujoiin  lul  i  lui  ptrtont  t 
Toujoun  le  nolr  geant  qui  fume  &  rhorlion,** 

as  Victor  Hugo  says  of  Napoleon, 
comparing  him  to  Vesuvius.  This  is 
a  very  suggestive  consideration,  and  is 
supported  by  the  strongest  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  Except  a  few  very  signi- 
ficant feints,  all  the  blows  of  Junius 
were  struck  in  Chatham's  battle. 

A  sort  of  fear,  or  prejudice,  or  re- 
verence, or  what  you  will,  seems  to 
prevent  people  from  seeing  Junius  in 
the  elder  William  Pitt—the  latter  is 
such  a  venerable  historical  character. 
Their  ideas  of  Chatham  are  gathered 
from  his  grand  prominent  features^ 
his  great  speeches  in  the  senate— his 
vigorous  statesmanship — his  sublime 
iiS  in  tlio  midst  of  the  peerage  of 


England,  sinking  like  old  Earl  Siward 
of  Northumberland,  in  harness.  But 
Walpole  and  others  have  given  us  a 
true  notion  of  what  Pitt  was  in  reality ; 
what  a  versatile,  restless,  passionate, 
faulty  man — goaded  eternally  in  the 
head  by  ambition,  and  in  the  feet  by 
the  gout.  The  very  passions  whicn 
invigorated  the  genius  of  Chatham, 
linked  him  and  his  modes  with  the 
common  '*  red  earth"  and  the  mass  of 
his  species.  Such  is  mostly  the  case 
with  men  of  cenius ;  they  show  them- 
selves more  like  common  men  than 
others.  Weeds  and  tares  spring  up 
vigorously  in  rich  soils ;  and  we  hold 
that  the  rage  and  vituperation  of 
Junius  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  lofty,  masculine  mind  of  Chatham. 
Splenetic  people  must  delight  in  sple- 
netic acts.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
moral  and  sententious  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  loved  to  maltreat  people.  "  We 
had  a  good  conversation  to-night,"  he 
cries  out  to  sycophant  Boswdl,  after 
coming,  in  high  spirits,  from  a  feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul,  at  the  Club. 
**Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  latter,  "you 
tossed  and  gored  several  persons." 
Chatham  also,  being  provoked,  loved 
to  toss  and  gore,  but  was  not  the  less 
Chatham  for  that. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  the 
salient  points  of  proof  only  have  been 
touched.  The  amount  of  evidence 
which  could  be  accumulated  in  detail 
on  Chatham's  side  in  this  argument, 
would  rec^uire  a  book,  instead  of  a 
hasty  article.  AVhat  we  have  said 
may  lead  others  to  look  in  the  right 
direction.  Junius  is  either  Chatham, 
the  — ,  or,  as  B>Ton  says.  Nobody. 
The  dust  thrown  by  **  PopUcola,"  on 
first  scttinc  out,  into  the  eyes  of  the 
many,  and  oy  Junius  in  the  first  letter 
of  the  regular  series,  has  efiectually 
served  the  purpose  of  that  Ulysses  of 
the  pen.  But  this  cannot  be  so  much 
longer.  One  of  the  most  polished  and 
vigorous  writers  in  the  lanffus^  the 
cotemporary  of  Burke  and  Cowper, 
cannot  remain  a  riddle  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  motto  of  the  man  will  soon 
be  turned  into  Stat  Namen  Umbnt, 

W.  D, 
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SIR  JASPER  CAREW,   KNT.  ; 

mS    UFE  AND    HXPERIENCRS,    WITH    SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OVER-RBACIimOS  AND 
SHOBT-COMINOS  THEREIN,  NOW  FIRST  GIVEN  TO  THE  WORLD  BY  HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER    I. 
80MK  **  IfOTIOBft  OF  MT    FATHBR    AHD  MOTBSR.*' 


It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that 
the  great  suits  of  armour  we  see  in 
museumsiy  the  hu^e  helmets  that  come 
down  Hke  extingmshers  on  the  penny 
candles  of  modem  humanity,  the  enor- 
mous cuirasses  and  gigantic  iron  gloves, 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  down- 
right  and  deliberate  cheats  practised 
by  the  "  Gents  "  of  those  days  for  the 
especial  humbugging  of  us  their  remote 
posterity.  It  might,  indeed,  seem  a 
strange  and  absurd  thing  that  any 
people  should  take  so  much  pains,  and 
incur  so  much  expense,  just  for  the 
sake  of  mystifying  generations  then 
unborn.  Still,  I  was  led  to  this  con- 
clusion by  observing  and  reflecting  on 
a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  in  our 
own  day ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  only 
explanation  I  was  ever  able  to  come 
to,  respecting  those  great  mansions  that 
we  Irish  gentlemen  are  so  fond  of 
rearing  on  our  estates,  *'  totally  regard- 
less of  expense,"  and  just  as  indifierent 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  our  fortune 
and  all  the  requirements  of  our  station — 
the  only  real  difierence  being,  that 
our  forefathers  were  satisfied  with  quiz- 
zing  their  descendants,  whereas  we,  with 
a  livelier  appreciation  of  fun,  prefer 
enjoying  the  joke  in  our  own  day. 

Perhaps  I  am  a  little  too  sensitive 
on  this  point ;  but  my  reader  will  for- 
give any  excess  of  irritability  when  I 
tell  him  that  to  this  national  ardour  for 
.brick  and  mortar— this  passion  for  cut- 
stone  and  stucco — it  is,  I  owe,  not  only 
many  of  the  mischances  of  my  life,  but 
also  a  share  of  what  destiny  has  in  store 
for  those  that  are  to  come  after  me.  We 
came  over  to  Ireland  with  Cromwell ; 
my  ancestor,  I  believe,  and  I  don't 
desire  to  hide  the  fact,  was  a  favourite 
trumpeter  of  Old  Koll.  lie  was  a 
powerful,  big-boned,  slashing  trooper, 
with  a  heavy  hand  on  a  sabre,  and  a 
fine,  deep,  bass  voice  in  the  conven. 
tide ;  and  if  his  Christian  name  was  a 
little  inconvenient  for  those  in  a  hur*. 


ry— .he  was  called  Bind-your.kings.in- 
cnainsand.your.nobles-in.links-of-iron 
Carew — ^it  was  of  the  less  consequence, 
as  he  was  always  where  he  ought  to 
be  without  calling.     It  was  said  that 
in  the  eyes  of  his  chief  his  moderation 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  that  this 
virtue  was   never  more  conspicuous 
than  in  his  choice  of  a  recompense  for 
his  services ;  since,  instead  of  selecting 
some  fine,   rich  tract  of  Meath,  or 
Queen's  County,  some  fruitful  spot  on 
the  Shannon  or  the  Blackwater,  with  a 
most  laudable  and  exemplary  humility, 
he  pitched  upon  a  dreary  and  desolate 
region  in  the  County  Wicklow — ^pictu- 
resque enough  in  point  of  scenery,  but 
utterly  barren  and  uncultivated.  Here, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  opening  of 
the  Yale  of  Arklow,  he  built  a  small 
house,  contiguous  to  which,  after  a  few 
years,  was  to  be  seen  an  outlandish 
kind  of  scaffolding — a  composite  archi- 
tecture between  a  draw-well  and  a 
gallows ;  and  which,  after  various  con- 
jectures about  its  use — some  even  sug- 
gesting that  it  was  a  new  apparatus  ''to 
raise  the  Devil" — ^turned  out  to  be  the 
machinery  for  working  a  valuable  lead 
mine  which,  by  **pure  accident,"  my 
fortunate  ancestor  nad  just  discovered 
there. 

It  was  not  only  lead,  but  copper  ore, 
was  found  there ;  and  at  last  silver;  so 
that  in  the  course  of  three  generations 
the  trumpeter's  descendants  becamo 
amongst  the  very  richest  of  the  land; 
and  when  my  father  succeeded  to  the 
estate,  he  owned  almost  the  entire 
country  between  Newrath  Bridge  and 
Arklow.  There  were  seventeen  town- 
lands  in  our  possession,  and  five  mines 
in  full  work.  In  one  of  these,  gold  was 
found,  and  several  fine  crystals  of 
topaz,  and  beryl — a  few  specimens  of 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen  m  the  Irish 
Academy.  It  has  been  often  remarked 
that  men  of  ability  rarely  or  never 
transmit  their  gifts  to  the  generation 
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succeedinff  them.  Nature  would  seem 
to  set  her  lace  against  monopolies^  and 
at  least,  so  far  as  intellect  is  coucerned, 
to  be  a  genuine  "Free-Trader."  There 
another  and  very  similar  fact,  however,  is 
which  has  not  attracted  so  much  notice. 
It  is  this,  that  not  only  the  dispositions 
and  tastes  of  successive  generations 
change  and  alternate,  but  that  their 
Luck  follows  the  same  law,  and  that 
after  a  good  run  of  fortune,  for  may- 
be a  century  or  two,  there  is  certam 
to  come  a  turn ;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
these  ups  and  downs,  which  are  only 
remarked  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  are 
occurring  in  the  wider  ocean  of  general 
humanity.  The  common  incident  that 
-we  so  often  hear  of,  a  man  winning  an 
enormous  sum  and  losing  every  farthing 
of  it  down  to  the  very  half-crown  he 
began  with,  is  just  the  type  of  many  a 
family  history — the  only  difference 
being,  that  the  event  which,  in  one 
case,  occupied  a  night,  in  the  other, 
was  spread  over  two,  or  maybe  three 
hundred  years. 

AVhen  my  father  succeeded  to  the 
family  property,  Ireland  was  enjo}'ing 
her  very  palmiest  days  of  prosperity. 
The  spirit  of  her  nationality,  without 
coming  Into  actual  collision  with  Eng- 
land, yet  had  begun  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  proud  hostility — a  species  of 
haughty  defiimcc— the  first  eftect  of 
which  was  to  develope  and  call  forth 
all  the  native  ardour  and  daring  of 
a  bold  and  generous  people.  It  was 
in  the  celebrated  year,  '82;  and, 
doubtless,  there  are  some  yet  living 
who  can  recall  to  memory  the  glorious 
enthusiasm  of  the  * '  Vol unteers. "  The 
character  of  the  political  excitement 
was  eminently  suited  to  the  natm^  of 
the  people.  The  themes  were  pre- 
cisely those  which  lay  fastest  hold  of 
enthusiastic  temperaments.  Liberty 
and  Independence  were  in  every  mouth. 
From  the  Allowing  eloquence  of  the 
Parliament  House— .the  burning  wonis 
and  heart-stirring  sentences  of  Grat- 
tAU  and  Ponsonby — they  issucil  forth 
to  mingle  in  all  the  exciting  din  of 
military  display — the  tramp  of  armed 
battalionsj  and  the  crash  and  glitter  of 
mounted  squadrons.  To  these  sue- 
ceedi'd  those  festive  mectin«rs,  ro« 
fiounding  with  all  the  ro:d  of  patriotic 
toasts — brilliant  di>plays  of  thoso  cou- 
vinal  accompH&huionts  for  which  the 
Irish  gentlemen  of  that  day  were  so 
justly  famed.  There  was  something 
peculiariy  splendid  and  impo&iug  in  the 


spectacle  of  the  nation  at  that  moment; 
but,  like  the  grand  groupings  we  wit- 
ness upon  the  stage,  all  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  display  was  only  to  intimate 
that  the  curtam  was  about  to  fall  1 

But  to  come  back  to  personal  mat- 
ters. At  the  fii*st  election,  whieh 
occurred  after  his  accession  to  the  pro- 
perty, my  father  was  returned  for 
VVicklow,  by  a  large  majority,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Government  candidate; 
and  thus,  at  the  a^e  of  twentv-two, 
entered  upon  life  with  all  the  glowing 
ardour  of  a  young  patriot — rich,  well- 
looking,  and  sufficiently  gifted  to  be 
flattered  into  the  self-confidence  of  ac- 
tual ability. 

Parliamentary  conflicts  have  under- 
gone a  change  just  as  great  as  those  of 
actual  warfare.  In  the  times  I  speak 
of,  tactical  skill  and  subtlety  would 
have  availed  but  little,  in  comparison 
with  their  f)resent  success.  The  House 
was  then  a  species  of  tournament, 
where  he  who  would  break  his  lance 
with  the  most  valiant  tilter,  was  always 
sure  of  au  antagonist.  The  marshal- 
ling of  party — the  muster  of  adherents 
was  not — as  it  now  is — all  sufficient 
against  the  daring  eloquence  of  a  so- 
litary opponent;  and  if,  as  is  very 
probable,  men  were  less  under  the  guid- 
ance of  great  political  theorems,  they 
were  assuredly  not  less  earnest  and 
devoted  than  we  now  see  them.  The 
contests  of  the  House  were  carried  be- 
yond its  walls,  and  political  opponents 
became  deadly  enemies,  ready  to  stake 
life  at  any  moment  in  defence  of  their 
opinions.  It  was  the  school  of  the 
period;  nor  can  it  bo  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  dying  farewell  of  a  great 
statesman,  whose  last  legacy  to  his 
son  was  in  the  words:  *'Be  always 
ready  with  the  pistol."  This  great 
maxim,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
princely  style  of  living,  were  the  two 
golden  rules  of  the  time.  My  father 
was  a  faithfid  disciple  of  the  sect. 

In  the  course  ot  a  two  years*  tour 
on  the  Continent,  he  signalised  him- 
self by  various  adventures,  the  fame  of 
which  has  not  yet  faded  from  the  me- 
roorj-  of  some  survivors.  The  splen- 
dour of  his  n'tinue  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  foivign  courts;  and  the  journals 
of  the  time  constantly  chronicled  the 
princt'ly  magnificence  of  his  entertain- 
monts,  and  the  costly  extravagance  of 
h\s  household.  Wagers  were  the  tashion- 
able  pastime  of  the  period ;  and  to  the 
nbstird  extent  to  which  this  passion 
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was  carried,  are  we  in  all  probability 
now  indebted  for  that  character  of 
eccentricity  by  which  our  countrymen 
are  known  over  all  Eiu*ope. 

The  most  perilous  exploits — the  most 
reckless  adventures — ordeals  of  per- 
sonal courage,  strength,  endurance  and 
address,  were  invented  as  the  sub- 
ject of  these  wagers ;  and  there  was 
nothing  too  desperately  hazardous,  nor 
too  absurdly  ridiculous,  as  not  to  find 
a  place  in  such  contests.  My  father 
had  run  the  gauntlet  throuo^h  all,  and 
in  every  adventure  was  said  to  have 
acquitted  himself  with  honour  and  dis- 
tinction. 

Of  one  only  of  these  exploits  do  I 
intend  to  make  mention  here;  the  rea- 
son for  the  selection  will  soon  be  pal- 
pable to  my  reader.  At  the  time  I 
speak  of,  Paris  possessed  two  circles 
totally  distinct  in  the  great  world  of 
society.  One  was  that  of  the  Coiu*t ; 
the  other,  rallied  arouni  the  Due 
D* Orleans.  To  this  latter  my  father's 
youth,  wealth,  and  expensive  tastes 
pre-disposed  him,  and  he  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  favoured  guests  of  the 
Palais  lloyal.  Scanty  as  are  the  ma- 
terials which  have  reached  us,  there  is 
yet  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
never,  in  the  most  abandoned  days  of 
the  Regency,  was  there  any  greater 
degree  of  profligacy  than  then  pre- 
vaSed  there.  Every  vice  and  de- 
bauchery of  a  corrupt  age  was  tri- 
umphant, and  even  openly  defended 
on  the  base  and  calumnious  pretence^ 
that  the  company  was  at  least  as  moral 
as  that  of  the  "  Petit  Trianon."  My 
father,  I  have  said,  was  received  into 
this  set  with  peculiar  honour.  His 
handsome  figure — ^his  winning  man- 
ners— an  easy  disposition — and  an  am- 
ple fortune,  were  ready  recommen- 
dations in  his  favour,  and  he  speedily 
became  the  chosen  associate  of  the 
Prince. 

Amongst  his  papers  are  to  be  found 
the  unerring  proofs  of  what  this  friend- 
ship cost  him.  Continued  losses  at 
play  had  to  be  met  by  loans  of  money, 
at  the  most  ruinous  rates  of  interest; 
and  vay  poor  father's  memoranda  are 
filled  with  patriarchal  names,  that  too 
surely  attest  the  nature  of  such  trans- 
actions. It  would  seem,  however,  that 
fortune  at  last  took  a  turn — at  least  the 
more  than  commonly  wasteful  extra- 
vagance of  his  life  at  one  period  would 
imply  that  he  was  a  winner.  These 
gambling  contests  between  the  Duke 


and  hunself  had  latterly  become  like 
personal  conflicts,  wherein  each  staked 
skill,  fortune,  and  address,  on  the 
issue ;  duels,  which  involved  passions 
just  as  deadly  as  any  whose  arbitra- 
ment was  ever  decided  by  sword  or 
pistol  1  As  luck  favoured  my  father, 
the  Duke's  efforts  to  raise  money  were 
not  less  strenuous,  and  frequently  as 
costly  as  his  own  ;  while  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  jewelled  decorations 
of  his  rank — ^his  very  sword — were  the 
pledges  of  the  play-table.  At  last,  so 
decidedly  had  been  the  run  against 
him,  that  the  Prince  was  forced  to  ac- 
cept of  loans  from  my  father,  to  enable 
him  to  continue  the  contest.  Even 
this  alternative,  however,  availed  no- 
thing. Loss  followed  upon  loss,  till 
at  length,  one  night,  when  fortune  had 
seemed  to  have  utterly  forsaken  him, 
the  Prince  suddenly  rose  firom  the 
table,  and  sayings"  Wait  a  moment, 
I'll  make  one  coup  more,"  disappeared 
from  the  room.  When  he  returned, 
his  altered  looks  almost  startled  my  fa- 
ther. The  colour  had  entirely  deserted 
his  cheeks ;  his  very  lips  were  blood- 
less ;  his  eyes  were  streaked  with  red 
vessels ;  and  when  he  tried  to  speak, 
his  first  words  were  inaudible.  Press- 
ing my  father  down  again  upon  the 
seat  from  which  he  had  arisen,  he 
leaned  over  his  shoulder,  and  whispered 
in  a  voice  low  and  broken — 

**  I  have  told  you.  Chevalier,  that  I 
would  make  one  "  coup  "  more.  This 
sealed  note  contains  we  stake  I  now 
propose  to  risk.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  set  any  sum  you  please  against  it. 
I  can  only  say,  it  is  aU  that  now  re- 
m<ains  to  me  of  value  in  the  world. 
One  condition,  however,  I  must  stipu- 
late for ;  it  is  this :  If  you  win" — here 
he  paused,  and  a  convulsive  shudder 
rendered  him  for  some  seconds  unable 
to  continue — **if  jrou  win,  that  you 
leave  France  within  three  days,  and 
that  you  do  not  open  this  paper  till 
within  an  hour  after  your  departure." 

My  father  was  not  only  disconcerted 
by  the  excessive  agitation  of  his  man- 
ner, but  he  was  little  pleased  with  a 
compact,  the  best  issue  of  which  would 
compel  him  to  quit  Paris  and  all  its 
fascinations  at  a  very  hour's  notice, 
lie  tried  to  persuade  the  Prince  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  so  heavy  a 
venture ;  that  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  advance  any  sum  his  royal  highness 
could  name;  that  Fortune,  so  perse- 
cuting as  she  seemed,  should  not  be 
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pushed  farther,  at  least  for  the  present. 
In  fact,  he  did  everything  which  inge- 
nuity could  prompt  to  decline  the 
wager;  but- the  more  eagerly  he  argued 
the  more  resolute  and  determined  be- 
came the  Duke  ;  till  at  last,  excited  b^ 
his  losses,  and  irritated  by  an  opposi- 
tion  to  which  he  was  but  little  accus- 
tomed, the  Prince  cut  short  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  insolent  taunt,  "  that 
the  Chevalier  was  probably  right,  and 
deemed  it  safer  to  retain  what  he  had 
won,  than  risque  it  by  another  ven- 
ture." 

"Enough,  Sir;  lam  quite  ready," 
replied  my  father,  and  reseated  hmi- 
self  at  the  table. 

"  There's  my  stake,"  then,  said  the 
Prince,  throwing  a  sealed  envelope  on 
the  cloth. 

•*  Your  royal  highness  must  correct 
me,  if  1  am  in  error,"  said  my  father, 
"  and  make  mine  beneath  what  it  ought 
to  be."  At  the  same  moment  he  pushed 
all  the  gold  before  him — several  thou- 
sand louis— into  the  middle  of  the  table. 

The  Prince  never  spoke  nor  moved ; 
and  my  father,  after  in  vain  waiting 
for  some  remark,  said — 

«'  I  perceive,  Sir,  that  I  have  mis- 
calculated. These  are  all  that  I  have 
about  me,"  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  niass  of  bnnlc  notes  of  considerable 
amount.  The  Prince  still  maintained 
silinoo. 

•*  1£  your  roynl  highness  will  not 
vouchsaie  to  aid  me,  1  must  only  trust 
to  my  unguided  retison,  and  however 
conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  the  ven- 
ture, I  can  but  stake  all  that  I  possess. 
Yes,  Sir,  such  is  my  stake." 

The  Prince  bowed  formally  and 
coldly,  and  pushed  the  cards  towards 
my  father.  The  fashionable  game  of 
the  day  was  called  Barocco,  in  which, 
after  certain  combinations,  the  hand  to 
whom  fell  the  Queen  of  Spades  became 
the  winner.  So  evenly  had  gone  the 
fortune  of  the  game,  that  all  now  de- 
pended on  this  card.  My  father  was 
the  dealer,  and  turned  up  each  card 
slowly,  and  with  a  hand  in  which  not 
the  slightest  tremor  could  be  detected. 
The  Prince,  habitually  the  very  ideal 
of  a  gambler's  cold  impassiveness,  was 
agitatetl  beyond  all  his  efforts  to  con- 
troul,  and  sat  with  his  eves  rivctted  on 
the  game ;  and  when  the  fatal  card 
foil  at  length  from  my  father's  hand, 
his  arms  droi>pe<l  powerless  at  either 
side  of  him,  and  with  a  low  groan  be 
sank  fainting  on  the  floor. 


He  was  quickly  removed  by  his  at- 
tendants, and  my  father  never  saw  him 
afler!  All  his  efforts  to  obtain  an 
audience  were  in  vain ;  and  when  his 
entreaties  became  more  urgent,  ho  was 
given  significantly  to  understand  that 
the  Prince  was  personally  indisposed 
to  receive  him.  Another  and  stronger 
hint  was  also  supplied,  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Police,  en- 
closing  my  father's  passport,  and  re- 
quiring his  departure,  by  way  of  Calais, 
within  a  given  time. 

Whatever  share  curiosity,  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  paper,  might  have  had 
in  my  father's  first  thoughts,  a  sense  of 
offended  dignity  for  the  manner  of  his 
treatment  speedily  mastered ;  and  as  he 
journeyed  along  towards  the  coast,  his 
mind  was  solely  occupied  with  one  im- 
pression. To  be  suddenly  excluded 
from  the  society  in  which  he  had  so 
long  mixed,  and  banished  from  the 
country  where  he  had  lived  with  such 
distinction,  were  indeed  deep  per- 
sonal affronts,  and  not  without  se- 
vere reflection  on  his  conduct  and  cha- 
racter. 

His  impatience  to  quit  a  land  where 
he  had  been  so  grossly  outraged,  grew 
greater  with  every  mile  he  travelled  ; 
and  although  the  snow  lay  heavily  on 
the  road,  he  passed  on  regardless  of 
everything  but  his  insulted  honour.  It 
was  midnight  when  he  reached  Calais. 
The  packet,  which  had  sailed  in  the 
afternoon,    had   just    re-entered    the 

{)ort,  driven  back  by  a  hurricane,  that 
rad  almost  wrecked  her.  The  pas- 
sengers, overcome  with  terror,  fatigue 
and  exhaustion,  were  crowding  into 
the  hotel,  at  the  very  moment  of  my 
father's  arrival.  The  gale  increased  in 
violence  at  every  instant,  and  the  noise 
of  the  sea  breaking  over  the  old  piles 
of  the  harbour,  was  now  heard  like 
thtmdcr.  Indifferent  to  such  warning, 
my  father  sent  for  the  Captain,  and 
asked  him,  what  sum  would  induce 
him  to  put  to  sea  ?  A  positive  refusal 
to  accept  of  any  sum  was  the  first 
reply,  but  by  dint  of  persuasion,  per- 
sistancc,  and  the  temptation  of  a  large 
reward,  he  at  last  mduced  him  to 
comply. 

To  my  father's  extreme  surprise,  he 
learned  that  two  ladies  who  had  just 
arrived  at  the  hotel,  were  no  less  reso- 
lutely bent  on  departure,  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  gale,  which  was  now  ter- 
rific, sent  to  beg  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  take  their  passage  in  the 
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vessel.  To  the  landlord,  who  conveyed 
this  request,  my  father  strongly  repre- 
sented the  danger  of  such  an  undertake 
ing :  that  nothing  short  of  an  extreme 
necessity,  would  have  induced  him  to 
embark  in  such  a  hurricane ;  that  the 
Captain,  who  had  undertaken  the  voy- 
age at  his  especial  entreaty,  might, 
most  naturally,  object  to  the  responsi- 
bility. In  a  word,  he  pleaded  every- 
thing against  tliis  request,  but  was  met 
by  the  steady,  unvarying  reply, "  That 
their  necessity  was  not  less  urgent  than 
his  own,  and  that  nothing  less  than  the 
impossibility  should  prevent  their  de- 
parture." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  my  father ; 
whose  mind  was  too  much  occupied 
with  his  own  cares  to  bestow  much  at- 
tention on  strangers.  Indeed,  so  little 
of  either  interest  or  curiosity  did  his 
fellow-travellers  excite  in  him,  that 
although  he  assisted  them  to  ascend 
the  ship's  side,  he  made  no  effort  to 
see  their  faces  ;  nor  did  he  address  to 
them  a  single  word.  They  who  cross 
the  narrow  strait  now-a-days,  with  all 
the  speed  of  a  modem  mail-steamer, 
can  scarcely  credit  how  much  of  actual 
danger  the  passage  once  involved.  The 
communication  with  the  Continent  was 
frequently  suspended  for  several  days 
together ;  and  it  was  no  unusual  oc- 
currence to  hear  of  three,  or  even  four 
mails  being  due  from  France.  So  great 
was  the  storm  on  the  occasion  I  refer 
to,  thiit  it  was  full  two  hours  before 
the  vessel  could  get  clear  of  the  port ; 
and  even  then,  with  a  mainsail  closely 
reefed,  and  a  mere  fragment  of  a  fore- 
sail, the  utmost  she  could  do  was  to 
keep  the  sea:  An  old  and  worthless 
crau,  she  was  ill-suited  to  such  a  ser- 
vice ;  and  now,  at  each  stroke  of  the 
waves,  some  bulwark  would  be  washed 
away,  some  spar  broken,  or  part  of  the 
rigging  torn  m  shreds.  The  frail  tim- 
bers creaked  and  groaned  with  the 
working,  and  already,  from  the  strain, 
leaks  had  burst  open  in  many  places, 
and  half  the  crew  were  at  the  pumps. 
My  father,  who  kept  the  deck  without 
quitting  it,  saw  that  the  danger  was 
great,  and,  not  improbably,  now  con- 
demned his  own  rashness,  when  it  was 
too  late.  Too  proud,  however,  to  con. 
fess  his  shame,  he  walked  hurriedly  up 
and  down  the  poop,  only  stopping  to 
hold  on  at  those  moments  when  some 
tremendous  lurch  almost  laid  the  craft 
under.  In  one  of  these  it  was,  that 
be  chanced  to  look  down  through  the 


cabin  grating,  and  there  beheld  an  old 
lady,  at  prayer,  on  her  knees ;  her  hands 
held  a  crucifix  before  her,  and  her  up- 
turned eyes  were  full  of  deep  devotion. 
The  lamp  which  swung  to  and  fro 
above  her  head  threw  a  passing  light 
upon  her  features,  and  showed  that  she 
must  once  have  been  strikingly  hand- 
some, while  even  yet  the  traces  were 
those  that  bespoke  birth  and  condition. 
My  father  in  vain  sought  for  her 
companion,  and  while  he  bent  down 
over  the  grating  to  look,  the  Captain 
came  up  to  his  side. 

"The  poor  Duchess  is  terribly 
frightened,'*  said  he,  with  an  attempt 
at  a  smile,  which  only  half  succeeded. 

"  How  do  you  call  her  ?"  asked  my 
father. 

*•  La  Duchesse  de  Sargance ;  a  cele- 
brated court  beauty  some  forty  years 
ago.  She  has  been  always  attached  to 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  ;  or  some  say, 
to  the  Duke.  At  least,  she  enjoys  the 
repute  of  knowing  all  his  secret  in- 
trigues and  adventures." 

"The  Dukel"  said  my  father,  mus- 
ing; and  suddenly  calling  to  mind  his 
pledge,  he  drew  nigh  to  the  binnacle 
lamp,  and,  opening  his  letter,  bent 
down  to  read  it.  A  small  gold  locket 
fell  into  his  hand,  unclasping  which, 
he  beheld  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful 
girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  She  was 
represented  in  the  act  of  binding  up 
her  hair ;  and  in  the  features,  the  co- 
louring, and  the  attitude,  she  seemed 
the  very  ideal  of  a  Grecian  statue.  In 
the  corner  of  the  paper  was  written 
the  words,  "  Ma  Fille,"  •'  Philippe 
d'Orleans." 

*'  Is  this  possible  ?  can  this  be  real  ?'* 
cried  my  father,  whose  quick  intelli- 
gence at  once  seemed  to  divine  all. 
The  next  instant  he  was  at  the  door 
of  the  cabin,  knocking  impatiently  to 
get  in. 

"  Do  you  know  this,  madam?"  cried 
he,  holding  out  the  miniature  towards 
the  Duchess.  **  Can  you  tell  me  aught 
of  this?" 

"  Is  the  danger  over — are  we  safe?" 
was  her  exclamation,  as  she  arose  from 
her  knees. 

"  The  wind  is  abating,  madam — the 
worst  is  over;  and  now  to  my  ques- 
tion." 

"She  is  yours,  sir,  "said  the  Duchess, 
with  a  deep  obeisance.  "  His  Royal 
Highness's  orders  were,  not  to  leave 
her  till  she  reached  England.  Heaven 
grant  that  we  are  to  see  that  hour. 
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This  18  Mademoiselle  de  Courtois," 
continued  she,  as  at  the  same  instant 
the  young  lady  entered  the  cabin. 

The  graceful  ease  and  unaffected  de- 
meanour with  which  she  received  my 
father  at  once  convinced  him  that  she 
at  least  knew  nothing  of  the  terrible 
compact  in  which  she  was  involved. 
Habituated  as  he  was  to  all  the  fasci- 
nations of  beautyi  and  all  the  blandish- 
ments of  manner,  there  was  something 
to  him  irresistibly  charming  in  the 
artless  tone  with  which  she  spoke  of  her 
voyage,  and  all  the  pleasure  she  anti- 
cipated from  a  tour  through  England. 

*•  You  see,  sir,"  said  the  Duchess, 
when  they  were  once  more  alone  toge- 
ther, "Mademoiselle  Palerie  is  a 
stranger  to  the  position  in  which  she 
stands.  None  could  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  breaking  it  to  her.  Let 
U8  trust  that  she  is  never  to  know  it." 

"  How  so,  madam.  Do  you  mean 
that  I  am  to  relinquish  my  right?" 
cried  my  father. 

"Nothing  could  persuade  me  that 
you  would  msist  upon  it,  sir." 

"You  are  wronff,  then,  madam," 
said  he  sternly.  "To  the  letter  I  will 
maintain  it.  Mademoiselle  dc  Courtois 
is  mine;  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
the  law  shall  confirm  my  title,  for  I  will 
make  her  my  wife.*' 

I  have  heard  that  however  honour- 
ably my  father's  intentions  thus  pro- 


claimed themselves,  the  Duchess  only 
could  see  a  very  lamentable  "  mesallu 
once'*  in  such  a  union;  nor  did  she 
altogether  disguise  from  my  father  that 
his  Royal  Highness  was  very  likely  to 
take  the  same  view  of  the  matter. 
Mademoiselle's  mother  was  of  the  best 
blood  of  France,  and  illegitimacy  sig- 
nified little  if  Royalty  but  bore  its  share 
of  the  shame.  Fortunately  the  young 
lady's  scruples  were  more  easily  dis- 
posed of:  perhaps  my  father  under- 
stood better  how  to  deal  with  them ; 
at  all  events,  one  thing  is  certain, 
Madame  de  Sargancc  left  Dover  for 
Calais  on  the  same  day  that  my  father 
and  and  his  young  bride  started  for 
London — perhaps  it  might  be  exag- 
geration to  say  the  happiest,  but  it  is 
no  extravagance  to  call  them  as  hand- 
some a  pair  as  ever  journeyed  the  same 
road  on  the  same  errand.  I  have  told 
some  things  in  this  episode,  which, 
perhaps,  second  thouorhts  would  ex- 
punge, and  I  have  omitted  others  that 
as  probably  the  reader  might  naturally 
have  looked  for.  But  the  truth  is,  the 
narrative  has  not  been  without  its  diffi- 
culties. I  have  had  to  speak  of  a  tone  of 
manners  and  habits,  now  happily  by- 
gone, of  which  I  dare  not  mark  my 
reprehension  with  all  the  freedom  1 
could  wish,  since  one  of  the  chief 
actors  was  my  father— its  victim,  my 
mother. 
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"Mabbt  in  haste,"  says  the  adage, 
and  we  all  know  what  occupation  lei- 
sure will  bring  with  it ;  unhappily  ray 
father  was  not  to  prove  the  exception 
to  the  maxim.  It  was  not  that  his 
wife  was  wanting  in  any  quality  which 
can  render  married  life  happv;  she 
was,  on  the  contrary,  most  rarely  gift- 
ed with  them  all.  She  was  roung,  beau- 
tiful, endowed  with  excellent  health, 
and  the  very  best  of  tempers.  The 
charm  of  her  manner  won  every  class 
with  whom  she  came  into  contact. 
But,  alas,  thtat  there  should  be  a  but. 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  habits  of 
the  most  expensive  kind.  Living  in 
royal  palaces,  waited  on  by  troops  of 
menitd^,  with  costly  enuipages,  and 
splendid  retinues  ever  at  her  command, 
only  mingling  with  those  whose  lives 
were  deTOtcd  to  pleAsore  and  amuse* 


ment,  conversant  with  no  other  themes 
than  those  which  bore  upon  gaiety  and 
dissipation,  she  was  peculiarly  unsuited 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  social  system 
which  demanded  ftdly  as  much  of  self- 
sacrifice  as  of  enjoyment.  The  long 
lessons  my  father  would  read  to  her  of 
deference  to  this  one,  patient  endur- 
ance of  that— how  she  was  to  submit 
to  the  tiresome  prosings  of  certain 
notorieties  in  respect  of  their  political  or 
social  eminence,  she  certamly  heard 
with  most  exemplary  resignation ;  but 
by  no  eflbrt  of  her  reason  nor,  indeed, 
of  imagination,  could  she  attain  to  the 
fact,  why  any  one  should  associate 
with  those  distasteful  to  them,  nor 
ever  persuade  herself  that  any  worldly 
distinction  could  possibly  be  worth 
having  at  such  a  price. 
She  was  quite  sure— -indeed^  her  own 
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experience  proved  it  "that  the  world 
was  full  of  pleasant  people."  Beauty 
to  gaze  on  and  wit  to  listen  to,  were 
certainly  not  difficult  to  be  found;  why, 
then,  any  one  should  persist  In  deny- 
ing themselves  the  enjoyment  derivable 
ft'om  such  sources  was  as  great  a  seem- 
ing absurdity  as  that  of  him,  who,  turn- 
ing his  bacK  on  the  rare  flowers  of  a 
conservatory,  would  go  forth  to  make 
his  bouquet  of  the  wild  flowers  and 
weeds  on  the  road  side.  Besides  this, 
in  the  world  wherein  she  had  lived  her 
own  gifts  were  precisely  those  which 
attracted  most  admiration  and  exerted 
most  sway ;  and  it  was  somewhat  hard 
to  descend  to  a  system  where  such  a 
coinage  was  not  accepted  as  currency, 
but  rather  regarded  as  gilded  counters, 
pretty  to  look  at,  but,  after  all,  a  mere 
counterfeit  money,  unrecognised  by  the 
mint. 

My  father  saw  all  this  when  it  was 
too  late ;  but  he  lost  no  time  in  vain 
repinings.  On  the  contrary,  having 
taken  a  cottage  in  a  secluded  part  of 
North  Wales,  by  way  of  passing  the 
honeymoon  in  all  the  conventional 
isolation  that  season  is  condemned  to, 
he  devoted  himself  to  that  educational 
process  at  which  I  have  hinted,  and 
began  to  instil  those  principles,  to  the 
difficulty  of  whose  acquirement  I  have 
just  alluded. 

I  believe  that  his  life,  at  this  period, 
was  one  of  as  much  happiness  as  ever 
is  permitted  to  poor  mortality  in  this 
world:  so,  at  least,  his  letters  to  his 
friends  bespeak  it.  It  ma^  be  even 
doubted  if  the  little  diversities  of  taste 
and  disposition  between  himself  and 
my  motner  did  not  heighten  the  sense 
of  his  enjovment ;  they  assuredly 
averted  that  lassitude  and  ennui  which 
arc  too  often  the  results  of  a  connubial 
duet  unreasonably  prolonged.  I  know, 
too,  that  my  poor  mother  often  looked 
back  to  that  place  as  to  the  very  pa. 
radise  of  her  existence.  My  father 
had  encouraged  such  magni&cent  im- 
pressions of  his  ancestral  house  and 
demesne,  that  he  was  obliged  td  make 
ereat  eflbrts  to  sustain  the  description. 
An  entire  wing  had  to  be  built  to 
complete  the  symmetry  of  the  mansion. 
The  roof  had  also  to  be  replaced  by 
another,  of  more  costly  construction. 
In  the  place  of  a  stucco  colonnade,  one 
of  polished  granite  was  to  be  erected. 
The  whole  of  the  furniture  was  to  be 
exchanged.  Massive  old  cabinets  and 
oaken  cWrs,  handsome  enough  in  their 


way,  were  but  ill-suited  to  ceilings  of 
fretted  gold  and  walls  hung  in  the 
rich  draperies  of  Lyons.  The  very 
mirrors,  which  had  been  objects  of 
intense  admiration  for  their  size  and 
splendour,  were  now  to  be  discarded 
for  others  of  more  modern  pretensions. 
The  china  bowls  and  cups,  which  for 
centuries  had  been  regarded  as  very 
gems  of  vertu,  were  thrown  indignantly 
aside,  to  make  place  for  Sevres  vases 
and  rich  groupings  of  pure  Saxon. 
In  fact,  all  the  ordinary  comforts  and 
characteristics  of  a  country  gentleman's 
house  were  abandoned  for  the  sump^ 
tuous  and  splendid  furniture  of  a  Pa- 
lace. To  meet  such  expenses,  large 
sums  were  raised  on  loan,  and  two  of 
the  richest  mines  on  the  estate  were 
heavily  mortgaged.  Of  course  it  is 
needless  to  say,  that  preparations  on 
such  a  scale  of  magnificence  attracted 
a  large  share  of  public  attention.  The 
newspapers  duly  chronicled  the  in- 
creasing splendour  of  "Castle  Carew." 
Scarcely  a  ship  arrived  without  some 
precious  consignment,  either  of  pic- 
tures, marbles,  or  tapestries ;  and  these 
announcements  were  usually  accom- 
panied by  some  semi-mysterious  para- 
graph about  the  vast  wealth  of  the 
owner,  and  the  great  accession  of  for- 
tune he  had  acquired  by  his  marriage. 
On  this  latter  point  nothing  was  known 
beyond  the  fact,  that  the  lady  was  of 
an  ancient  ducal  family  of  France,  of 
immense  fortune,  and  eminently  beau- 
tiful. Even  my  father's  most  intimate 
friends  knew  nothing  beyond  this ;  for, 
however  strange  it  may  sound  to  our 
present  day  notions,  my  father  was 
ashamed  of  her  illegitimacy,  and  rightly 
judged  what  would  be  the  general  opi- 
nion of  her  acquaintances,  should  tne 
fact  become  pubUc.  At  last  came  the 
eventful  day  of  the  landing  in  Ireland, 
and,  certainly,  nothing  could  be  more 
enthusiastic  nor  affectionate  than  the 
welcome  that  met  them. 

Personally  my  father's  popularity 
was  very  great — ^politically  he  had  al- 
ready secured  many  admirersf  since, 
even  in  the  few  months  of  his  parlia- 
mentary life,  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self on  two  or  three  occasions.  His 
tone  was  manly  and  independent ;  his 
appearance  was  singularly  prepos- 
sessing ;  and  then,  as  he  owned  a  large 
estate,  and  spent  his  money  freely,  it 
would  have  been  hard  if  such  qua- 
lities had  not  made  him  a  favourite  in 
Ireland. 
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It  was  almost  a  procession  that  ac- 
companied him  from  the  quay,  to  the 
great  hotel  of  the  Drogheda  Arms, 
where  they  stopped  to  breakfast. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back  amongst 
us,  Carew !"  said  Joe  Parsons,  one  of 
my  father's  political  advisers,  a  county 
member,  of  great  weight  with  the  Op- 
position. "  We  want  every  good  and 
true  man  in  his  place  just  now." 

"  Faith  we  missed  you  sorely  at  the 
Curragh  meetings,  Watty!"  cried  a 
sporting.looking  young  fellow,  in  "  tops 
and  leathers.'*     '<No  such  thing  as  a 

food  handicap,  nor  a  hurdle  race  for  a 
nish,  without  you." 

« Harry  deplores  those  pleasant 
evenings  you  used  to  spend  at  three- 
handed  whist,  with  himself  and  Dick 
Morgan,"  said  another,  laugliing. 

**And  Where's  Dick?"  asked  my 
father,  looking  around  him  on  every 
side. 

**  Poor  Dick  1"  said  the  last  speaker. 
*'  It*8  no  fault  of  his  that  he's  not  here 
to  shake  your  hand  to-day.  He  was 
arrested  about  six  weeks  ago,  on  some 
bills  he  passed  to  Fagan." 

"  Old  Tony  alive  still,"  said  my 
father,  laughing ;  "  and  what  was  the 
amount?"  added  he,  in  a  whisper. 

**  A  heavy  figure — above  two  thou- 
sand, I  beheve;  but  Tony  would  be 
right  glad  to  take  five  hundred." 

"And  couldn't  Dick's  friends  do 
that  much  for  him?'*  asked  my  father, 
half  indjfrnantly.  "Why,  when  I 
left  tliis,  Dick  was  the  very  life  of  your 
citv.  A  dinner  without  him  was  a 
failure.  Men  would  rather  have  met 
him  at  the  cover  than  seen  the  fox. 
His  hearty  face,  and  his  warm  shake- 
hands,  were  enough  to  inspire  jollity 
into  a  Quaker  meeting." 

**  All  true,  Watty  ;  but  there's  been 
a  general  shipwreck  of  us  all,  some- 
bow.  Where  the  money  has  gone, 
nobody  knows ;  but  every  one  seems 
out  at  elbows.  You  are  the  only 
fellow  the  sun  shines  upon." 

"Make  hay,  then,  when  it  docs  so," 
said  my  father,  laughing ;  and,  taking 
out  his  pocket-book,  he  scribbled  a 
few  lines  on  a  leaf  which  he  tore  out. 
"  Give  that  to  Dick,  and  tell  him  to 
come  down  and  dine  with  us  on  Friday. 
You'll  join  him.  Quin  and  Parsons 
won't  refuse  me.  And  what  do  you 
say,  Gcrvy  Power? — can  you  spare 
a  day  from  the  tennis-court,  or  an 
evening  from  picquetj  ?  Jack  Gore,  I 
count  upon  you.     Harvy  Hepton  will 


drive  you  down,  for  I  know  you  never 
can  pay  the  post-boys." 

**Egad,  they're  too  well  trained  to 
expect  it.  The  rascals  always  look  to 
me  for  a  hint  about  the  young  horses 
at  the  Curragh,  and,  now  and  then,  I 
do  throw  a  stray  five-pound  in  their 
way." 

"We  have  not  seen  Madam  yet. 
Are  we  not  to  have  that  honour  to- 
day ?  "  said  Parsons. 

"I  believe  not;  she's  somewhat 
tired.  We  had  a  stormy  time  of  it," 
said  my  father,  who  rather  hesitated 
about  introducing  his  bachelor  friends 
to  my  mother  without  some  little  pre- 
paration. Nor  was  the  caution  quite 
unreasonable.  Their  style  and  breed, 
ing  were  totally  unlike  anything  she 
had  ever  seen  before.  The  tone  of  fa- 
miliarity they  used  towards  each  other 
was  the  very  opposite  to  that  school  of 
courtly  distance  which  even  the  very 
nearest  in  blood  or  kindred  observed 
in  her  own  country ;  and,  lastly,  very 
few  of  those  then  present  understood 
anything  of  French ;  and  my  mother's 
English,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  did 
not  range  beyond  a  few  monosyllables, 
pronounced  with  an  accent  that  made 
them  all  but  unintelligible. 

"  You'll  have  Kitty  Dwyer  to  call 
upon  you  the  moment  she  hears  you're 
come,"  said  Quin. 

"  Charmed  to  see  her,  if  she'll 
do  us  that  honour,"  said  my  father, 
laughing. 

"  You  must  have  no  common  impu- 
dence, then,  Watty,"  said  another; 
"  you  certainly  jilted  her." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  my 
father ;  "  she  it  was  who  refused  me." 

"  Bother  1 "  broke  in  an  old  squire, 
a  certain  Bob  French,  of  Frenchmount ; 
"Kitty  refuse  ten  thousand  a-year, 
and  a  good-looking  fellow  into  the  bar- 
gain. ^  Kitty's  no  fool ;  and  she  knows 
mankind  just  as  well  as  she  knows 
horse-fiesh ;  and  faiz  that's  not  saying 
a  trifle." 

"  How  is  she  looking  ?"  asked  my 
father,  rather  anxious  to  change  the 
topic. 

"  Just  as  you  saw  her  last.  She  hurt 
her  back  at  an  ugly  fence  in  Kennedy's 
park,  last  winter;  but  she's  all  right 
again,  and  riding  the  little  black  mure 
that  killed  Morrissy,  as  neatly  as  ever  1" 

"  She's  a  fine  dashing  girl  1 "  said  my 
father. 

"  No,  but  she's  a  good  girl, "  said 
the  old  Squire,  who  evidently  admired 
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her  greatly.  **  She  rode  eight  miles, 
of  a  dark  night,  three  weeKs  ago,  to 
bring  the  doctor  to  old  Hackett's  wife, 
and  it  raining  like  a  waterfall ;  and  she 
gave  him  two  guineas  for  the  job.  Ay, 
laith,  and  maybe,  at  the  same  time, 
two  guineas  was  two  guineas.*' 

**  Why,  Mat  Dwyer  is  not  so  hard- 
up  as  that  comes  to  V  exclaimed  my 
father. 

••Isn't  he,  faith?  I  don't  believe 
he  knows  where  to  lay  his  hand  on  a 
fifly-pound  note  this  morning.  The 
truth  is,  Walter,  Mat  ran  himself  out 
for  you." 

"  For  me  I  How  do  you  mean  for 
me?" 

"Just  because  he  thought  you'd 
marry  Kitty.  Oh  I  you  needn't  laugh. 
There's  many  more  thought  the  same 
thing.  You  remember  yourself  that 
you  were  never  out  of  the  house.  You 
used  to  pretend  that  Bishop's-Lough 
was  a  better  cover  than  your  own^ 
that  it  yras  more  of  a  grass  country  to 
ride  over.  Then,  when  summer  came, 
you  took  to  fishing,  as  if  your  bread 
depended  on  it ;  and  the  devil  a  salmon 
you  ever  hooked." 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  sur- 
rounders  showed  how  they  relished  the 
confusion  of  my  father's  manner. 

"Even  all  that  will  scarcely  amount 
to  an  offer  of  marriage,"  said  he,  in 
half  pique. 

"  Nobody  said  it  would,"  retorted 
the  other ;  **  but  when  you  teach  a  girl 
to  risk  her  life,  four  days  in  the  week, 
over  the  highest  fences  in  a  hunting 
country — ^when  she  gives  up  stitching 
and  embroidery,  to  tying  flies  and 
making  brown  hacklt^s — when  she'd 
rather  drive  a  tandem  than  sit  quiet  in 
a  coach  and  four — why,  she's  as  good 
as  spoiled  for  any  one  else.  Tis  the 
same  with  women  as  with  young  horses 
— everv  one  likes  to  breaK  them  in  for 
himself.  Some  like  a  puller;  others 
prefer  a  light  mouth ;  and  there's  more 
that  would  rather  go  along  without  hav- 
ing to  think  at  all,  sure,  that,  no  matter 
how  rough  the  road,  there  would  be 
neither  a  false  step  nor  stumble  in  it." 

"  And  what's  become  of  MacNagh- 
ten?"  asked  my  father,  anxious  to 
change  the  topic. 

**  Scheming  —  scheming,    just    the 
same  as  ever.     I'm  sure  I  wonder  he's 
not  here  to-day.     May  I  never  1  if 
that's  not  his  voice  I  hear  on  the  stairs. 
TalkofthedeviU." 

**  And  you're  sure  to  sec  Dan  Mac* 


Naghten,"  cried  my  father;  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  heartily  shaking 
hands  with  a  tall,  handsome  man,  who, 
though  barely  thirty,  was  yet  slightly 
bald  on  the  top  of  the  head.  His  eyes 
were  blue  and  large :  their  expression 
full  of  the  joyous  merriment  of  a  happy 
schoolboy — a  temperament  that  his 
voice  and  laugh  fully  confirmed. 

*•  Watty,  boy,  it's  as  good  as  a  day 
rule  to  have  a  look  at  you  again,"  cried 
he.  '<  There's  not  a  man  can  fill  your 
place  when  you're  away  —  devil  a 
one." 

"  There  he  goes— there  he  goes  1 " 
muttered  old  French,  with  a  sly  wink 
at  the  others. 

"  Ireland  wasn't  herself  without 
you,  my  boy,"  continued  MacNaghten. 
**  We  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  Tom 
Burke's  harriers  and  old  French's  cla^ 
ret ;  and  the  one  has  no  more  scent 
than  the  other  has  bouquet." 

French's  face  at  this  moment  elicited 
such  a  roar  of  laughing  as  drowned  the 
remainder  of  the  speech. 

"'Twas  little  time  you  had  either  to 
run  with  the  one  or  drink  the  other, 
Dan,"  said  he;  "for  you  were  snug 
in  Kilmainham  the  whole  of  tho 
winter." 

"  Otium  cum  dignitate,"  said  Dan. 
"  I  spent  my  evenings  in  drawing  up  a 
bill  tor  tho  better  recovery  of  small 
debts." 

"  How  so,  Dan  ?" 

''  Lending  enough  more,  to  bring  the 
debtor  into  the  superior  courts — trying 
him  for  murder  instead  of  man-, 
slaughter." 

*•  Faith,  you'd  do  either  if  you  were 

Eut  to  it,"  said  French,  who  merely 
card  the  words,  without  understands 
ing  the  context. 

Dan  MacNaghten  was  now  included 
in  my  father's  mvitation  to  Castle  Ca< 
rew ;  and,  after  a  few  other  allusions 
to  past  events  and  absent  friends,  they 
all  took  their  leave,  and  my  father 
hastened  to  join  his  bride. 

**  You  thought  them  very  noisy,  my 
dear,"  said  my  father,  in  reply  to  a 
remark  of  hers.  "  They,  I  nave  no 
doubt,  were  perfectly  astonished  at 
their  excessive  quietness — an  air  of  de- 
corum only  assumed,  because  they 
heard  you  were  in  the  next  room." 

•'They  were  not  afraid  of  me,  I 
trust,"  said  she,  smiling. 

"  Not  exactly  afraid,"  said  my  fa- 
ther, with  a  Yory  peculiar  smile. 
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A  FATHBB  AlfD  DAUOBTBR. 


The  celebrated  money-lender  and  bill- 
discounter  of  Dublin  in  the  times  we 
speak  of,  was  a  certain  Mr.  Fagan, 
popularly  called  "  The  Grinder,"  from 
certain  p)eculiarities  in  his  dealin^^s 
with  those  who  stood  in  need  of  his 
aid.  lie  had  been,  and  indeed  so  had 
his  father  before  him,  a  fi-uit-seller,  in 
a  quarter  of  tlie  city  called  Alary's- 
abbey — a  trade  which  he  still  affected 
to  carry  on,  although  it  was  well  known 
fhat  the  little  trani^actions  of  the  front 
shop  bore  no  imaginable  proportion  to 
the  important  events  which  were  con- 
ducted in  the  small  and  gloomy  back- 
parlour  behind  it. 

It  was  a  period  of  unbounded  extra- 
vagance. Few  even  of  the  wealthiest 
lived  within  their  incomes.  Many 
maintained  a  style  and  pretension  far 
beyond  their  fortunes,  the  first  seeds 
of  that  crop  of  ruin  whose  harvest  we 
are  now  witnessing.  By  large  ad- 
vances on  mortgage,  and  great  loans 
at  moments  of  extreme  pressure,  the 
Grinder  had  amassed  an  immense  for- 
tune, at  the  same  time  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  very  considerable  influence  in 
many  counties,  in  whose  elections 
he  took  a  deep,  although  secret  inte- 
rest. 

If  money-getting  and  money-hoard- 
ing was  the  great  passion  of  his  exist- 
ence, it  was  in  reality  so  in  further- 
ance of  two  objects,  on  which  he  seem- 
ed to  have  set  his  whole  heart.  One 
of  the^e  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  ;  the  other,  the  elevation  of 
his  only  child,  a  daughter,  to  rank 
and  station,  by  means  of  a  high  mar- 
riage. 

On  these  two  themes  his  every 
tliourrht  was  fixed ;  and  however 
clos(ly  the  miser's  nature  had  twined 
itself  around  his  own,  all  the  tliirst 
for  gain,  all  the  greed  of  usury,  gave 
way  before  these  master-passions.  So 
much  was  he  under  their  guidance, 
that  no  prospect  of  advantage  ever 
withdrew  him  from  their  prosecution ; 
and  he  who  looked  for  the  Grinder's 
aid,  must  at  least  have  api)eared  to 
him  as  likely  to  contribute  towards 
one  or  other  of  these  objects. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  our  mo- 
dern notionsj  the  political  ambition 
seemed  easier  of  success  thftn  tbe  so^ 


cial.  With  all  their  monied  embarrass- 
ments, the  higher  classes  of  Ireland  re- 
fused to  stoop  to  an  alliance  with  the  fa- 
milies of  the  rich  plebeians,  and  were 
much  more  ready  to  tamper  with  their 
conscience  on  (juestious  of  state,  than 
to  abate  a  particle  of  their  pride  on  a 
matter  of  family  connexion.  In  this 
way  Mr.  Fagan  could  command  many 
votes  in  the  House  from  those  who  would 
have  indignantly  refused  his  invitation 
to  a  dinner. 

In  pursuit  of  his  plan,  he  had  given 
his  daughter  the  best  education  that 
money  could  command.  She  had  mas- 
ters in  everj'  modern  language,  and 
in  every  fashionable  accomplishment. 
She  was  naturally  clever  and  quick  of 
apprehension,  and  possessed  consider- 
able advantages  in  person  and  deport- 
ment. Perhaps  an  overweening  sense 
of  her  own  importance,  in  comparison 
with  those  about  her,  imparted  a  de- 
gree of  assumption  to  her  manner,  or 
perhaps  this  was  instilled  into  her  as  a 
suitable  lesson  for  some  future  posi- 
tion ;  but  so  was  it,  that  much  oi  the 
gracefulness  of  her  youth  was  impair- 
ed by  this  fault,  winch  gradually  set- 
tled down  into  an  almost  stem  and 
defiant  hardiness  of  deportment  —  a 
quality  little  likely  to  be  popular  in 
high  society. 

A  false  position  invariably  engen- 
ders a  false  manner,  and  hers  was 
eminently  so.  Immeasurably  above 
tliose  with  whom  she  associated,  she 
saw  a  great  gulf  between  her  and  that 
set  with  whose  habits  and  instincts 
she  had  been  trained  to  assimilate. 
To  condescend  to  intimacy  with  her 
father's  guests,  was  to  undo  all  tlie 
teachings  of  her  life ;  and  yet  how 
barren  seemed  every  hope  of  ascend- 
ing to  anything  higher  I  No  young 
nroprietor  had  attained  his  majority 
ror  some  years  back,  without  being 
canvassed  by  the  Grinder  as  a  possible 
match  for  his  daughter.  lie  well 
knew  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
them  all.  To  some  he  had  lent  largely, 
and  yet,  somehow,  although  his  emis- 
saries were  active  in  spreading  the  in- 
telligence that  Bob  Fagan's  daughter 
would  have  upwards  of  throe  hundi-ed 
thousand  poimd^,  it  seemeii  a  point  of 
honour  Amongst  this  ckss  tbdt  none 
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should  descend  to  aucli  a  union^  nor 
stoop  to  an  alliance  witli  the  usurer. 
If,  in  the  wild  orgies  of  after-dinner — 
in  the  mad  debauchery  of  the  mess- 
table,  some  reckless  spendthrift  would 
talk  of  marrying  Polly  Fagan,  a  burst 
of  mockery  and  laugnter  was  certain 
to  hail  the  proposition.  In  ftict,  any 
alternative  of  doubtful  honesty — any 
stratagem  to  defeat  a  creditor,  seemed 
a  more  honourable  course  than  such  a 
project. 

There  were  kind  friends— mayhap 
amongst  them  were  some  disappointed 
suitors — ready  to  tell  Polly  how  she  was 
regarded  by  this  set;  and  this  conscious- 
ness on  her  part  did  not  assuredly  add 
to  the  softness  of  a  manner  that  each 
day  was  rendering  her  more  cold  and 
severe;  and,  from  despising  those  of 
her  own  rank,  she  now  grew  to  hate 
that  above  her. 

It  so  chanced  that  my  father  was 
one  of  those  on  whom  Fagan  had  long 
speculated  for  a  son-in-law.  There 
was  something  in  the  careless  case  of 
his  character  that  suggested  the  hope 
that  he  might  not  be  very  difficult  of 
persuasion ;  and  as  his  habits  of  ex- 
pense required  large  and  prompt  sup- 
plies, the  Grinder  made  these  advances 
with  a  degree  of  liberality  that  could 
not  fail  to  be  flattering  to  a  young 
heir. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
money  was  paid  down  before  the  law- 
yershad  completed  the  documents ;  and 
this  confidence  in  my  father's  honour 
had  greatly  predisposed  him  in  Pagan's 
favour.  The  presumptuous  idea  of  an 
alliance  with  him,  would  have,  of  course, 
routed  such  impressions,  but  this  never 
occurred  to  my  father.  It  is  very 
doubtful  that  he  could  have  brought 
himself  to  believe  the  thing  possible. 
So  secret  had  been  my  father's  mar- 
riage that  none,  even  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  knew  of  it,  till  within  a 
short  time  before  he  arrived  in  Ireland. 
The  great  outlay  at  Castle  Carew  of 
course  attracted  its  share  of  gossip, 
but  all  seemed  to  think  that  these  were 
the  preparations  for  an  event  not  yet 
decided  on.  This  also  was  Pagan's 
reading  of  it ;  and  he  watched  with 
anxious  intensity  every  step  and  detail 
of  that  costly  expenditure  m  which  his 
now  last  hope  was  centred. 

"  He  must  come  to  rtie  for  all  this  ; 
7,  alone,  can  be  the  paymaster  here," 
was  bis  constant  reflection,  as  he  sur- 
veyed  plans  which  required  a  princely 


fortune  to  execute,  and  which  no  pri- 
vate income  could  possibly  have  sup- 
ported by  a  suitable  style  of  living. 
**  A  hundred  thousand  pounds  will  pay 
for  all,"  was  the  consolatory  thought 
with  which  he  solaced  himself  for  this 
extravagance. 

The  frequent  calls  for  money,  the 
astounding;  sums  demanded  from  time 
to  time,  did  indeed  alann  Pagan.  The 
golden  Umit  of  a  hundred  thousand 
had  long  been  passed,  and  yet  came 
no  sign  of  retrenchment ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  plans  for  the  completion  of 
the  castle  were  on  a  scale  of  even 
greater  magnificence. 

It  was  to  assure  himself  as  to  the 
truth  of  these  miraculous  narratives, 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  splendours 
of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  that 
Fagan  once  undertook  a  journey  down 
to  Castle  Carew.  For  reasons,  the 
motives  of  which  may  be  as  well 
guessed  as  described,  he  was  accom. 

Eaniod  by  his  daughter.  Seeming  to 
e  engaged  on  a  little  tour  of  the 
county,  they  arrived  at  the  village 
inn  at  nightfall,  and  the  following 
morning  readily  obtained  the  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  grounds  and  the  man- 
sion. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  higher  appre- 
ciation of  landscape  beauty  than  that 
of  him  who  emerges  from  the  dark  and 
narrow  street  of  some  busy  city — from 
it^  noise,  and  smoke,  and  din — from  its 
vexatious  cares  and  harassing  duties, 
and  strolls  out,  of  a  bright  spring  morn- 
ing, through  the  grassy  flclas  and  leafy 
lanes  of  a  rural  country  ;  there  is  a  re- 
pose, a  sense  of  tranquil  calm  in  the 
scene,  so  refreshing  to  those  whose  ha- 
bitual rest  comes  of  weariness  and 
exhaustion.  No  need  is  there  of  the 
pjiinter's  eye  nor  the  poet's  fancy  to 
enjoy  to  the  utmost  that  rich  combina- 
tion of  sky,  and  wood,  and  glassy 
lake. 

There  may  bo  nothing  of  artistic 
excellence  in  the  appreciation,  but  tho 
sense  of  pleasure,  oi  happiness  even,  is 
to  the  full  as  great. 

It  was  in  such  a  mood  that  Fagan 
found  himself  that  morning,  slowly 
stealing  along  a  woodland-path,  his 
daughter  at  his  side ;  halting  wher- 
ever a  chance  opening  afforded  a  view 
of  the  landscape,  they  walked  leisurely 
on,  each,  as  it  were,  respecting  the 
other's  silence.  Not  that  their  secret 
thoughts  were  indeed  alike — far  from 
itl    The  daughter  had  marked   the 
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tranquil  look,  the  unembarrassed  ex- 
pression of  those  features  so  habitually 
agitated  and  care-worn :  she  saw  the 
sense  of  relief  even  one  day — one  single 
day  of  rest,  had  brought  with  it. 
Why  should  it  not  be  always  thus? 
thought  she.  He  needs  no  longer  to 
toil  and  strive.  His  might  be  a  life  of 
quietude  and  peace.  Our  fortune  is 
far  above  our  wants,  beyond  even  our 
wishes.  We  might  at  last  make  friend- 
ships, real  friendships,  amongst  those 
who  would  look  on  us  as  equals  and 
neighbours,  not  as  usurers  and  op- 
pressors. 

While  such  was  passing  in  the 
daughter's  mind,  the  flither's  thoughts 
ran  thus: — Can  she  see  these  old 
woods,  these  waving  lawns,  these  bat- 
tiemented  towers,  topping  the  gixiat 
oaks  of  centuries,  and  yet  not  wish  to 
be  their  mistress  ?  Does  no  ambition 
stir  her  heart  to  think,  these  might  be 
mine  ?  He  scanned  her  features  closely, 
but  in  her  drooping  eyelids  and  pen. 
sivc  look  he  could  read  no  signs  of  the 
spirit  he  sought  for. 

*•  Polly,"  said  he,  at  length,  *'  this  is 
finer,  far  finer  than  I  exj)ected ;  the 
timber  is  better  grown,  the  demesne 
itself  more  spacious.  1  hardly  looked 
for  such  a  prmcely  place." 

**It  is  very  beautiful,"  said  she, 
pensively. 

"  A  proud  thing  to  be  the  owner  of, 
Polly — a  proud  thing!  This  is  not 
the  home  of  some  wealthy  citizen; 
these  trees  arc  like  blazons  of  nobility, 
girl." 

"One  might  be  very  happy  here, 
father,"  said  she,  in  the  same  low 
voice. 

'•The  very  thought  of  my  own 
mind,  Polly,"  cried  he,  eagerly.  **  The 
highest  in  the  land  coidd  ask  for  no- 
thing  better.  The  estate  has  been  in 
his  family  for  four  or  five  generations. 
The  owner  of  such  a  place  has  but  to 
choose  what  he  would  become.  If  he 
be  talented,  and  vnth  capacity  for  pub- 
lie  life,  think  of  him  in  Parliament, 
taking  up  some  great  question,  assail- 
ing some  time-worn  abuse — some  rem- 
nant of  that  barbarous  code  that  once 
enslaved  us,  and  standing  forward  as 
the  leader  of  an  Irish  party.  How 
gracefully  patriotism  would  sit  on  one 
who  could  call  this  his  own  ?  Not  the 
sham  patriotism  of  your  envious  ple- 
beian, nor  the  mock  independence  of 
the  needjr  lawyer,  but  the  sturdy  de- 
termination to  make  his  country  se- 


cond to  none.  There's  the  Castle  it- 
self," cried  he  suddenly,  as  they  emerg- 
ed into  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
building ;  and,  amazed  at  the  spacious 
and  splendid  edifice  before  them,  they 
both  stood  several  minutes  in  silent 
admiration. 

"  I  scarcely  thought  any  Irish  gen- 
tleman had  a  fortune  to  suit  this,"  said 
she,  at  length. 

**You  are  right,  Polly;  nor  has 
Carew  himself.  The  debts  he  will 
have  incurred  to  build  that  castle  will 
hamper  his  estate,  and  cripple  him 
and  those  that  are  to  come  after  him. 
Nothing  short  of  a  large  sum  of  ready 
money,  enough  to  clear  off  every  mort- 
gage and  incumbrance  at  once,  could 
enable  this  young  fellow  to  save  them. 
Even  then,  his  style  should  not  be  the 
spendthrift  waste  they  say  he  is  fond 
of.  A  princely  household  he  might 
have,  nobly  maintained,  and  perfect 
in  all  its  details,  but  with  good  ma- 
nagement, girl.  You  must  remember 
that,  Polly." 

She  started  at  this  direct  appeal  to 
herself ;  and,  as  her  cheeks  grew  crim- 
son with  conscious  shame,  she  turned 
away  to  avoid  his  glance — not  that  the 
precaution  was  needed,  for  he  was  far 
too  much  immersed  in  his  own  thoughts 
to  observe  her.  Polly  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  seen  through  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  her  father.  She 
had  detected  many  a  deep-laid  plot 
he  had  devised  to  secure  for  her  that 
eminence  and  station  he  longed  for. 
Deep  and  painful  were  the  wounds  of 
her  offended  pride  at  the  slights,  the 
insults  of  these  defeated  plans.  Re- 
sentments that  were  to  last  her  life- 
time had  grown  of  them,  and  in  her 
heart  a  secret  grudge  towards  that 
class  from  which  they  sprung.  Over 
and  over  had  she  endeavoured  to  sum« 
mon  up  courage  to  tell  him  that,  to  her^ 
these  schemes  were  become  hateful; 
that  all  dignity,  all  self-respect,  were 
sacrificed  m  this  unworthy  struggle. 
At  last  came  the  moment  of  hainli. 
hood ;  and  in  a  few  words,  at  first 
broken  and  indistinct,  but  more  assur- 
ed and  distinct  as  she  went  on,  she  said 
that,  she,  at  least,  could  never  partake 
in  his  ambitious  views. 

*'  I  have  seen  you  yourself,  father, 
after  a  meeting  with  one  of  these— 
these  high  and  titled  pei*sonages,  come 
home,  pale,  care-worn,  and  ill.  The 
rontumely  of  their  maimer  had  so 
olTcuded  you,   that  yoii  sat  down  to 
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your  meal  without  appetite.  You  could 
not  speak  to  me  ;  or^  in  the  few  words 
you  dropped^  I  could  read  the  bitter 
chagrin  that  was  corroding  your  heart. 
You  owned  to  me,  that  in  the  very 
moment  of  receiving  favours  from  you, 
they  never  forgot  the  wide  difference 
of  rank  that  separated  you :  nay  more, 
that  they  accepted  your  services  as  a 
rightful  homage  to  their  high  estate, 
and  made  you  feel  a  kind  of  serfdom 
in  your  very  generosity." 

"  Why  all  this  ?  To  what  end  do 
vou  tell  me  these  things,  girl?"  cried 
he,  angrily,  while  his  cheek  trembled 
with  passion. 

*  •  Because  if  I  conceal  them  longer — 
if  I  do  not  speak  them — they  will  break 
my  heart,"  said  she,  in  an  accent  of 
deepest  emotion;  << because  the  grief 
they  give  me  has  worn  me  to  very 
wretchedness.  Is  it  not  clear  to  you, 
father,  that  they  wish  none  of  us-~ 
that  our  blood  is  not  their  blood,  nor 
our  traditions  their  traditions  ?" 

"  Hold — stop — ^be  silent,  I  say,  or 
you  will  drive  mo  distracted,"  said  he, 
grasping  her  wrist  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage. 

"  I  will  speak  out,"  said  she,  reso- 
lutely.  *'The  courage  I  now  feel 
roay,  perhaps,  never  return  to  mo. 
There  is  nothing  humiliating  in  our 
position,  save  what  we  owe  to  our- 
selves— ^there  is  no  meanness  in  our 
rank  in  life,  save  when  we  are  asham. 
ed  of  it  I  Our  efforts  to  be  what  wo 
were  not  bom  to  be — what  we  ought 
not  to  be — what  we  cannot  be :  these 
may,  indeed,  make  us  despicable  and 
ridiculous,  for  there  are  things  in  this 
world,  father,  that  not  even  gold  can 
buy." 

**  By  heaven,  that  is  not  true  I"  said 
he,  fiercely.  *' There  never  yet  was 
that  in  rank,  honour,  and  distinction, 
that  was  not  ticketed  with  its  own 
price  1  Our  haughtiest  nobility — the 
proudest  duke  in  uie  land — knows  well 
what  his  alliance  with  a  plebeian  order 
has  done  for  him.  Look  about  you, 
girl.  Who  are  these  marchionesses-.- 
these  countesses— who  sweep  past  us  in 
their  pride  ?  The  daughters  of  men  of 
nw  own  station — ^the  wealthy  traders 
or  the  country. 

"  And  what  is  their  position,  fa- 
ther? — a  living  lie.  Wnat  is  their 
haughty  carriage  ? — ^the  assumption  of 
a  state  they  were  not  bom  to — the  in- 
solent pretension  to  despise  all  amidst 
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which  they  passed  their  youth,  their 
earliest  friendships,  their  purest,  best 
days.  Let  them,  on  the  other  hand, 
cling  to  these — ^let  them  love  what  has 
grown  into  their  natures  from  infancy 
— the  home,  the  companions  of  their 
happy  childhood,  and  see  how  the 
world  will  scoff  at  their  vulgarity,  their 
innate  degeneracy,  their  low-born  ha- 
bits— vulgar  if  generous,  vulgar  when 
saving ;  Uieir  costly  tastes  a  reproach^ 
their  parsimony  a  sneer." 

There  was  a  passionate  energy  in 
her  tone  and  manner,  which,  height- 
ening the  expression  of  her  handsome 
features,  made  her  actually  beautiful ; 
and  her  father  half  forgot  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  opinions,  in  his  admiration 
of  her.  As  he  still  gazed  at  her,  the 
sharp  sound  of  a  horse's  canter  was 
heard  behind  them ;  and,  on  turning 
round,  they  saw  advancing  towards 
them  a  young  man,  mounted  on  a  blood 
horse,  which  he  rode  with  all  the  care- 
less ease  of  one  accustomed  to  the 
saddle ;  his  feet  dangling  loosely  out  of 
the  stirrups,  and  one  hand  thrust  into 
the  pocket  of  his  shooting-jacket. 

"  Stand  where  you  are  ?"  he  cried, 
as  the  father  and  daughter  were  about 
to  move  aside,  and  give  him  room  to 
pass ;  and  immediauSy  afler  he  rushed 
nis  horse  at  the  huge  trunk  of  a  fal- 
len beech  tree,  and  cleared  it  with 
a  spring. 

*'  He'll  be  perfect  at  timber,  when 
he  gets  a  little  cooler  in  temper,"  said 
he,  turning  on  his  saddle;  and  then  re- 
cognising Fagan,  he  reined  short  in,  and 
cafled  out,  "  Halloo,  Tony  I  who  ever 
expected  to  see  you  here  ?  Miss  Folly, 
your  servant.  A  most  unexjpectcd  plea^ 
sure  this,"  added  he,  springing  from  his 
saddle,  and  advancing  towards  them 
with  his  hat  off. 

''It  is  not  often  I  indulge  myself 
with  a  holiday,  Mr.  MacNaghten,"  said 
Fagan,  as  though  half  ashamed  of  Uie 
confession. 

**  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  Fagan, 
and  for  your  handsome  daughter  here; 
not  to  speak  of  the  poor  thriftless  de< 
vils,  like  myself,  who  are  the  objects 
of  your  industrious  hours.  Eh  I  Tony, 
isn't  that  true?"  and  he  laughed  hear- 
tily at  his  impudent  joke. 

''And  if  it  were  not  for  such  in- 
dustry, sir,"  said  the  daughter,  sternly, 
"  how  many  like  vou  would  be  abroad 
to-day  ?" 

'*  By  Jove,  you  are  quite  right.  Miss 
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Polly.  It  IB  exactly  as  you  say.  Your 
excellent  father  is  the  providence  of  us, 
younger  sons;  and  I,  for  one,  will  never 
prove  ungrateful  to  him.  But  pniy 
let  us  turn  to  another  theme.  Shall  I 
shovr  you  the  grounds  and  the  gardens  ? 
The  house  is  in  such  a  mess  of  con. 
fusion,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  seeino^. 
The  conservatory,  however,  and  the 
dairy  are  nearly  finished ;  and  if  vou 
can  breakfast  on  grapes  and  a  pme- 


apple,  with  fresh  cream  to  wash  them 
down,  I'll  promise  to  entertain  you." 

?*\Ve  ask  for  nothing  better,  Mr. 
MacNaghten,"  said  Fagan,  who  was 
not  sorr^'  to  prolong  an  interview  that 
might  afford  him  the  information  he 
sought  for. 

•*Now  for  breakfast,  and  then  for 
sight-seeing, "said Dan,  politely  offering 
his  arm  to  the  young  lady,  and  leading 
the  way  towards  the  house. 


BETONB   THK  VEIL. 
**  So  life  If  Ion  and  death  felicltie/*— Spbkber. 

A  glorious  angel  to  its  heavenly  home. 

Bore  the  freed  spirit  of  a  Child  of  Earth  : 
Swifl  sped  they,  swift,  o'er  lofly  tower  and  dome, 

"VVnere  dwelleth  splendour,  and  whence  ringeth  mirth ; 
Passed  they  the  crowded  mart,  the  busy  street. 

There  was  a  sudden  brightness  in  the  air. 
And  splendours  fell  like  dew-drops  from  their  feet ; 

And  men  had  angels  near  them  unaware. 

Sudden  tiiey  paused  above  a  suburb  mean, 

A  ruined  court,  flung  open  to  the  day. 
With  dripping  thatch,  and  mouldering  beams  between. 

And  many  a  sign  of  desolate  decay ; 
And  lo  I  above  a  flower  the  Angel  stooped, 

A  little  weed  amid  the  ruins  left. 
Springing  as  though  wind-planted  ;  but  it  drooped. 

Crushed  and  neglected — of  all  care  bereft. 

And  with  a  cry,  the  angel  bending  low. 

Plucked  the  poor  flower,  and  marvelled  much  the  child 
To  see  the  heavenly  smile  so  joyous  grow 

At  aught  so  lowly,  and  so  earth-defded  ; 
Then  snake  the  angel,  reading  clear  his  thought, 

*'  ilearkeni  fiieed  spirit  I  to  this  tale  of  mine ; 
Heretofore  dwelt  an  inmate  in  yon  court, 

A  child  like  thou,  when  mortal  years  were  thine. 

"  A  little  child,  with  naught  of  childhood's  gifts. 

Except  its  feebleness,  long  nights  of  pain. 
Long  days,  when  poverty  and  woe  uplills 

Only  new  wei^jht  of  sorrow  on  the  brain. 
A  little  feeble  child,  deformed  and  lame. 

Unable  to  attain  the  outer  air. 
Knowing  sweet  nature,  only  by  the  name. 

Dreaming  alone,  bow  dear  she  is— how  fair  I 

"  Yet  the  bright  sunshine  sometimes  lit  his  bed 

At  intervals,  and  a  blue  strip  of  sky 
Narrow,  the  hovels  met  so  close  o'er  head, 

Still  showed  him  snowy  clouds  sail  stately  by. 
His  little  comrades,  those  who  might  have  been 

Playmates,  could  he  have  played,  would  sometimes  bring, 
Fresh  cowslips  gathered  from  tne  meadows  green. 

Thick  lime-boughs  breathing  fragrance  of  the  Spring— 
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"And  he  would  glad  him  with  the  whispering  boughs^ 

And  joyful  twine  them  with  his  feeble  hand. 
And  dose  beneath  them,  dreaming  that  his  brows 

By  the  sweet  breezes  of  the  wood  were  fanned ; 
He  was  so  fettered,  that  he  would  not  hold 

As  captive  any  living  thing  they  brought*- 
The  lark  flew  free  released,  and  uncontrolled. 

And,  singing,  spumed  that  dim  imprisoning  court. 

"  One  day  they  brought  some  moss,  and  'mid  it  grew 

A  tiny  flower  witn  roots  uninjured  kept ; 
And  this  he  planted,  keeping  it  in  view. 

His  care  by  day,  his  thought  while  others  slept. 
One  of  GoD*s  an^ds  hovered  o*er  the  placa» 

And  bore  this  nameless  martyr  to  his  rest— 
And  whea  the  death-smile  settled  on  his  face. 

There  was  no  grief  in  any  loving  breast. 

"  His  parents  left  the  spot,  and  it  became 

The  sordid  rvan  that  to-day  you  see  ; 
Rude  hands  flung  forth  the  flower,  the  very  same 

Whose  frail  life  gilded  his,  trauscendently," 
*'  How  know'st  thou  this,  my  guide  ?"  the  Child's  soul  asked ; 

"  Wert  thou  the  angel  who  the  flower  upreared  ? 
Was  thine  the  smile  within  whose  light  it  basked. 

Though  it  a  sunbeam  to  the  boy  appeared  ?" 

"  Kol"  said  the  Angel,  and  the  while  his  brow 

Seemed  with  a  brighter  light  than  wont  to  shine, 
*'  This  abject  state  of  pain,  disease,  and  woe. 

Once,  and  but  lately,  little  one,  was  mine! 
'Mid  all  the  stars  that  circle  round  the  Throne, 

'Mid  all  the  flowers  immortal  that  may  smile, 
Kot  one  would  I  exchange  for  thi^^the  one 

So  loved  on  Earth,  so  more  than  dear  erewhile  1" 
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BT  ▲  DBSAKSK. 

Sweet  Flowers !  what  do  ye  here?    Ye  bring  gay  dyes 
To  mock  my  pallid  cheek.     Of  life  ye  teU, 
Wild,  lustrous,  lightsome ;  while  Invisible 

Decay  is  spreading  mists  o'er  these  weak  eyes. 

Ye  speak  of  sunny  fields,  of  radiant  skies, 
Of  fragrance  floating  over  lawn  and  dell: 
^  Ah  me  I  with  grief  my  pent-up  heart  doth  swell. 

Pining  for  Nature  and  her  sympathies* 

But,  blessings  on  your  heads  I  for  His  dear  Sake 

That  wove  your  gleaming  robes — the  Good,  the  Just- 

Whose  thrilling  Voice  the  icy  fetters  brake 

Of  your  earth-prisons.     He  will  take  in  trust 

Our  worn*out  bodies,  and  will  one  day  make 
A  Resurrection  of  the  Silent  Dust. 
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KI'AMINONDAS   OF  THEBES  AND  OUSTAYUS  ADOLTHUS  OF  SWEDEN. 

«*  Great  men  hAve  alwayi  iooni*d  great  raeomptnaei  i 
EpaminondAS  eay'd  his  Thebea  and  died, 
Not  learing  even  hie  funeral  ezpensee.** — Btbon. 


Iv  we  MMirch  the  records  of  the  past  for 
ari  example  of  disinterested  patriotism, 
of  rmblic  purity  joined  to  private  virtue, 
with  scarcely  a  perceptible  speck  or 
l)lcmiflh  on  either,  we  shall  pause  over 
the  pages  which  detail  the  life  of  the 
illustrious  statesman,  scholar,  and 
soldier,  whose  name  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  He  stands 
in  the  front  rank  amon^  those  heroes 
of  antiquity,  of  whom  it  was  happily 
observed  by  Monsieur  de  la  Bruyere, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
they  are  more  indebted  to  history,  or 
history  to  them.  If  she  has  embel- 
lished their  actions  with  her  most 
splendid  ornaments,  they  have  fur- 
nished her  with  grounds  for  those  em- 
bellishments. But  for  history,  their 
names  would  have  been  buried  in  their 
tombs,  and  without  these  patterns  of 
virtue,  often  aa  inimitable  as  they  are 
admirable,  of  what  would  history  con- 
sist? In  remote  ages,  Cincinnatus 
and  Epaminondas  may  claim  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  list  of  exalted  spirits  who 
have  served  their  country  from  true 
veneration,  without  personal  ambition 
or  seliish  objects,  uninfluenced  by  the 
inducements  of  fee,  reward,  or  pro- 
motion. In  more  recent  times,  this 
noble  example  has  been  emulated  by 
George  Washington  and  William  Pitt.* 
It  remained  for  the  O'Connells  and 
Cobdens  of  our  own  days,  to  blend  the 
advantages  of  pay  and  popularity,  to 
convert  patriotism  into  a  commercial 
speculation,  and  balance  public  services 
with  solid  specie,  even  as  Xerxes  count- 
ed out  his  army  by  tens  of  thousands. 

At  a  culminating  period  of  Grecian 
power  and  civilisation,  Epaminondas, 
oy  the  force  of  his  individual  genius, 
personal  character,  and  unrivalled  su- 
periority of  military  endowments,  ele- 


vated his  country  (until  then  taking 
rank  but  as  a  secondary  state),  to  a 
leading  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Hellenic  republics.  He  beat  the  hi- 
therto invincible  Spartans  in  a  pitched 
field  of  battle  with  inferior  numbers; 
twice  displayed  his  army  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas,  in  the  centre  of  theu* 
unfortified  capital ;  exhibited  to  their 
women  and  children,  a  sight  they 
boasted  of  never  having  before  beheld, 
the  watch-fires  of  an  enemy's  camp ; 
and  compelled  them,  as  he  himself  said, 
to  abandon  their  contemptuous  laco- 
nism,  and  lengthen  their  sentences. 

The  domineering  supremacy  which 
Sparta  had  long  exercised,  was  thus 
broken  down,  and  the  controlling  in- 
fluence transferred  to  Thebes.  This 
influence  she  continued  to  exercise 
with  unflinching  grasp,  until  Epami- 
nondas, at  the  same  time  her  spear  and 
shield,  feir  in  the  critical  moment  of 
his  greatest  victory,  on  the  plain  of 
Mantinea.  With  him  expired  the 
short-lived  power  and  glory  of  Thebes, 
never  to  be  revived  agam.  When  told 
that  his  wound  was  mortal,  but  the 
Thebans  victorious—."  It  is  well,"  re- 
plied he,  "I  have  lived  long  enough." 
He  ordered  Daiphantus  and  lollidas, 
generals  whom  he  thought  capable 
of  filling  his  place,  to  be  sent 
for.  He  was  informed  that  both  were 
dead.  "Advise  the  Thebans,  then,*' 
said  he,  ''to  conclude  a  peace."  The 
physician  had  declared  that  he  would 
die  from  eflusion  of  blood,  the  instant 
the  iron  should  be  extracted  from  his 
wound.  He  now  directed  the  point  of 
the  javelin  to  be  drawn  out,  and  one  of 
his  officers  exclaiming,  in  the  dis- 
traction of  his  grief—"  You  die,  Epa. 
minondasi  Had  you  but  left  any 
children  I**    "I  leave,"  answered  he. 


*  **Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  no  gambler,  no  prodigal,  and  too  much  a  man  of  business  to  have  ex- 
pensive habita  of  any  kind,  died  in  debt ;  and  the  nation  discbaiged  his  debts,  less  as  a  mark 


of  respect  than  as  an  act  of  justice.** — Southty, 
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expiring,  **  two  immortal  daughters—* 
Leuctra  and  Man  tinea."*    His  devoted 
friend  and  colleague  Felopidas>  did  not 
live  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  the 
latter  battle.     Had  it  been  otherwise 
ordered,    his   energetic    promptitude 
might  have  completed  the  triumph. 
But  he  had  fallen,  in  the  preceding 
year,  in  an  imprudent  combat  against 
Alexander  of  Fnerse,  at  Cynocephalae — 
a  spot  rendered  even  more  famous  in 
af\;er-time8,  bjr  the  great  victory  of  the 
Consul  Flammius  over  the  last  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  in  which  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Roman  legion  when  op- 
posed to  the  Grecian  phalanx  was  de- 
cisively established.     There  is  some- 
thing singularly  beautiful  in  the  unin- 
terrupted friendship  of  the  two  great 
Theban  leaders.    Both  were  noble  by 
birth,  but  Felopidas  was  the  richest, 
while  Epaminondas  was    almost    the 
poorest  citizen  in  the  state.     This  in- 
equality of  worldly  condition  had  no 
enect  on  the  harmony  of  their  minds. 
They  served  together,  without  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  jealousy,  as  Marlbo- 
rough and  Eugene  did  in  the  eigh- 
teenth   century.     Plutarch   in    com- 
memorating this  noble  amity,  says — 
''Among  the  many  things  reflecting 
glory  upon  both,  there  was  nothing 
which  men  of  sense  so  much  admired, 
as  the  strict  and  inviolable  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  them  from  first 
to  last  in  all  their  high  stations,  mili- 
tary and  civil.     For  if  we  consider  the 
administration  of  Aristides  and  The- 
mistocles,  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  of 
Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  how  much  the 
common  interest  was  injured  by  their 
private  dissensions,    their    envy  and 
jealousy  of  each  other ;  and  then  cast 
our  eyes  upon  the  mutual  kindness  and 
esteem  which  Pelopidas   and  Epami- 
nondas inviolably  preserved,  we  may 
fairly  call  these,  colleagues  in  civil  go- 
vernment and  military  command — not 
those,  whose  study  it  was  to  get  the 
better  of  each  other,  rather  than  of  the 
enemy.     The  true  cause  of  the  diffe- 
rence was  the  virtue  of  these  Thebans, 


which  led  them  not  to  seek  in  any  of 
their  measures  their  own  honour  and 
wealths-pursuits  always  attended  with 
envy  and  strife:  but  being  both  inspired 
from  the  first  with  a  divine  ardour  to 
raise  their  country  to  the  summit  of 
glory,  for  this  purpose  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  achievements  of  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  been  their  own."t 

Pelopidas  married  into  a  family  of 
rank,  and  had  several  children,  includ- 
ing a  dissolute  son,  who  caused  him 
much  uneasiness.  Epaminondas  re- 
mained single.  On  this  point  all  his- 
torians are  agreed,  with  the  exception 
of  Polyajnes,  an  inaccurate  and  obscure 
writer,  who  is  known  to  few,  and  his 
weary  lucubrations  seldom  disinterred. 
He  assigns  to  Epaminondas  a  son, 
whom  he  calls  Stcsibrotus ;  describes  as 
an  extravagant  rake,  and  says  he  fought 
a  battle  in  his  father's  absence,  con- 
trary to  orders,  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  parental  severity,t 
All  this,  unsupported  by  testimony, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  mere  assertion 
and  whimsical  fable,  which,  instead  of 
illustrating  history,  disfigures  it  by 
falsehood.  It  sounds  very  like  a  con- 
fused application  of  the  legend  of  Man- 
lius  Torquatus.  As  seven  cities  claimed 
the  distmction  of  Homer's  nativity 
(recorded  in  a  well-known  distich§),  so 
have  three  disputed  the  trifling  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  soldier 
from  whom  Epaminondas  received  his 
mortal  wound.  The  Athenians  assert 
that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Gryllus,  the 
son  of  Xenophon,  and  called  upon  the 
painter  Euphranor  to  perpetuate  this 
opinion  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
battle  of  Mantinca.  The  Mantineans 
assume  that  he  was  killed  by  Machae- 
rion,  a  countryman  of  theirs ;  while 
the  Lacedaemonians  claim  the  achieve- 
ment for  the  Spartan  Anticrates,  to 
whose  posterity  they  granted  exemp. 
tions  and  marks  of  dignity ;  palpable 
evidences  of  the  dread  with  which  the 
name  of  Epaminondas  had  inspired 
them.  II 

The  reproach  of  blunted  intellects. 


*  The  Emperor  Julian,  who  may  be  suspected  of  being  an  actor  that  studied  effect,  had 
probably  the  death  of  Epaminondas  in  his  memory,  when  ho  fell,  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  in  battle  against  the  Persians,  on  his  retreat  from  Ctesiphon.     Compare  his 
demeanour  and  dying  speech,  as  recorded  by  Ammianos  Marcellinus  and  Gibbon, 
t  Plutarch  in  Vit.  Pelop. 

X  Poiyseni  Strategemata,  Gr.  etLat.  Lugd.  Bat.   8vo.,  1691,  cum  notis  variorum. 
§  "  Smyrna,  Chins,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodus,  Argos,  Athenie, 
Orbis  de  patria  certat  Homcre  tuu.'* 
(  Aiistot.  Paosan.  Pint,  in  Ages. 
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and  constitutional  heaviness,  originally 
cast  on  the  inhabitants  of  Bueotia,  b^ 
the  sarcastic  Athenians,  in  the  complu 
mentary  epithet  of  *'  Theban  pigs/'  is 
admitted  by  one  of  their  own  most 
celebrated  writers  (Plutarch),  and  has 
been  perpetuated  to  modern  times ;  so 
that  the  term^  ''a  learned  Theban,"  is 
even  now  considered  synonymous  with 
an  ignorant  duUard.*  But  they  can 
plead  in  mitigation  of  this  sweeping 
sentence,  many  imaginative  associations 
of  high  poetical  pretence,  and  authen. 
tic  annals  adorned  with  distinguished 
names.  When  we  call  to  mind  that 
Cadmus,  the  founder  of  their  capital, 
was  the  first  who  introduced  letters 
into  Greece;  that  Amphion,  the  in- 
yen  tor  of  music,  built  the  walls  of 
Thebes  to  the  sound  of  his  lyre ;  that 
Hercules  was  bom  there ;  that  the 
classic  mountains  of  Helicon  and  Ci- 
thffiron,  with  the  fountains  of  Hippo* 
crene  and  Aganippe,  were  dedicated  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  selected  as 
their  most  favourite  resorts ;  that  the 
oracular  cave  of  Trophonius  stands 
within  their  territory ;  that  Bceotia,  the 
dull,  has  produced  such  poets  as  Hesiod, 
Pindar,  and  the  beautiful  Corinna,  two 
such  generals  as  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas,  with  Plutarch,  the  unrivalled 
biographer — we  think  they  have  been 
unjustly  stigmatised;  are  entitled  to 
fling  back  these  facts  as  rebutting  evi- 
dence  in  the  face  of  their  traducers ; 
and  to  daim exemption  from  the  charge 
of  national  stupidity.  The  Boeotians, 
like  many  other  people,  have,  by  vo- 
luntary depreciation,  furnished  arms 
against  themselves.  Envy,  according  to 
their  own  report,  fixed  its  chosen  abode 
at  Tanagra,  the  thirst  of  illicit  gain  at 
Oropus,  the  spirit  of  contradiction  at 
Thespiie,  violence  at  Thebes,  covetous, 
ness  at  Anthedon,  false  politeness  at 
Coronea,  ostentation  at  Platsea,  and 
stupidity  at  Haliartus.t  These  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  the  eight  Boeotian 
cities,  remind  us  of  the  similarly  flat- 
tering  distinction  which,  according  to 
^aieral  tradition,  Shakspeare  attached, 
in  rather  common.place  doggrel,  to 
eight  villages  in  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood  :— 

**  Piping  Bebworth,  dftoelng  Mantoii, 
Haunted  II il borough,  hungry  Gmfton, 
Dudging  ExhftU,  Papirt  Wickirord, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  drunken  Bldford.'* 


Polybius,  one  of  the  profoundest  of 
ancient  historians,  says,  of  the  leading 
Grecian  republics,  particularly  Athens 
and  Thebes,  that  they  acquired  impor- 
tant rank,  but  knew  not  now  to  main- 
tain  their  position.  They  were  not 
intrinsically  ^reat,  either  by  natural 
gifts  or  political  institutions,  but  be- 
came so  by  fortuitous  circumstances, 
and  the  superior  abilities  of  a  few  emi« 
nent  men :  constant  in  nothing  but  in 
unquiet  and  turbulent  temper,  which 
bred  continual  revolutions  among  them- 
selves. These  remarks  sound  at  first 
paradoxical  and  prejudiced,  butreflec- 
tiou  shows  that  they  are  based  on  true 
justice  and  the  nicest  equity ;  it  is  not, 
according  to  this  judicious  writer,  a 
few  brilliant  actions  which  constitute 
the  real  grandeur  of  a  nation ;  it  is 
the  consistent  wisdom  with  which  they 
know  how  to  support  the  high  degree 
of  glory  to  which  they  have  attained. 
The  Athenians  became  famous  under 
Miltiades,  Themistoclcs,  and  Pericles ; 
the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas :  but  the  glory  they  then 
acquired  was  due  rather  to  the  exclu- 
sive talent  of  their  leaders,  than  to 
their  own  virtue.  It  was  the  offspring 
of  men  bom  to  command,  and  it  died 
with  them.  AVhcn  those  misnamed  re- 
publics submitted  to  be  governed  by 
the  superiority  of  individual  intellect, 
they  were  happy,  powerful,  and  re- 
spected at  home  and  abroad ;  but  when 
they  broke  through  the  trammels  of 
obedient  discipline,  and  indulged  their 
inborn  tendencies  to  turbulence  and 
sedition— when  the  lower  orders,  the 
uneducated  people,  occupied  the  su- 
preme authority,  and  tne  spirit  of 
Ignorant  democracy  prevailed,  they 
beanie,  as  states  always  will  become, 
despite  the  flimsy  sophistries  of  seldsh 
demagogues — like  ships  without  sails, 
rudder,  compass,  or  pilot,  certain  of 
ultimate  shipwreck,  equally  disgraceful 
and  dcploraole. 

Every  important  particular  connect- 
ed with  the  personal  history  of  Epa- 
minondas, both  as  regards  nia  private 
character  and  public  services,  may  be 
collected  most  fully  from  the  works  of 
Xenophon,  Polybius,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  Plutarch,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pausa- 
nias,  ^lian,  and  Justin.  There  are 
few  eminent  men  of  antiquity  of  whom 


*  **  ril  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban."— >Shakspb are — Kw$  Lear, 
f  See  Travels  of  Anacharsld,  vol.  ill.,  1817,  quoted  from  Dicbaearchus. 
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wo  know  80  madly  and  with  equal 
accuracy.  Plutarch  wrote  his  li te,  out 
it  perished  with  a  great  portion  of  his 
works,  and  has  not  reached  posterity. 
A  continuutor  of  Amyot,  the  French 
translator  of  Plutarch,  endeavoured  to 
supply  this  loss  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, by  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
his  own,  but  so  unlike  the  prototype 
he  proposed  to  imitate,  and  bearing 
such  little  resemblance  to  the  true  fea- 
tures of  history,  that  it  might  have 
called  up  the  stern  shade  of  the  Chas- 
roneao,  to  disturb  his  slumbers,  and 
reproach  him  with  the  unprovoked 
travesty.  The  reflections  of  Xeno- 
phon  on  the  career  of  Epamiriondas 
are  unjust  and  deteriorating,  from  a 
palpable  tendency  to  aggrandise  his 
favourite  hero,  Agesilaus,  pronounced 
by  him  a  model  of  peifection,  both  as 
a  military  commander  and  a  legislative 
sovereign.  Tliat  Agesilaus  was  a  leader 
of  mark  and  pretension,  and  a  man 
struck  from  the  common  roll,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  deny:  but  ho  originated 
no  new  system  either  in  peace  or  war, 
and  never  stood,  as  did  Epaininondas, 
in  the  leading  section  of  the  greatest 
men.  Among  more  recent  authors, 
much  valuable  information  on  our  sub- 
ject maybe  collected  from  the  Chevalier 
Folard's  "  Commentaires  sur  Polybe," 
1 729,  and  Two  Lives  with  a  parallel,  of 
the  illustrious  Theban,  and  the  first 
Sciplo  Africanus,  the  conoueror  of 
Hannibal,  written  in  Frencn  by  the 
Abbe  Serqn  de  la  Tour,  1739,  and 
translated  into  English,  many  years 
after,  by  the  Rev,  R.  Parry. 

Epaminondas  traced  his  descent  from 
the  ancient  Kings  of  Thebes,  but  he 
was  poor,  and  almost  witliout  patri- 
mony. His  father  Poly mnis,*  although 
destitute  of  fortune  or  estate,  possessed 
po  highly  the  esteem  of  his  fullow- 
citizens,  that  when  Philip  (the  sire  of 
Alexander  the  Great),  then  a  youth, 
who  had  been  suiTcndered  to  the  lUy- 
riaos  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  by  King 
Am^-ntas,  was  sent  to  Thebes  for  safer 
custody,  the  Theban  authorities  en- 
trusteu  him  to  the  sole  guardianship 
of  Polymnis.  He  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  Epaminondas,  and  they 
were  brought  up  together  under  Ly- 
sis, a  celebrated  Pythagorean  philoso- 


pher. This  Lysis  is  supposed  by  Cicero, 
Cornelius  Nenos,  and  others,  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  golden  verses 
attributed  to  Pythagoras. f  The  verses, 
which  comprise  a  summary  of  the  Sa- 
mian  philosophy,  or  articles  of  faith, 
are  still  extimt,  and  consist  of  seventy, 
one  lines.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Hierocles,  as  also  by  Porphyry  and 
lamblichus,  "  De  vita  Pythagorse," 
and  are  separately  detailed  m  a  treatise 
entitled  "Pythagorae  Aurea  Carmina," 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Cam- 
bridge,  a.d.  1684,  in  a  collection  de- 
signated "  Poetas  Minores  Graecos." 

Under  the  able  preceptorship  of  Ly- 
sis, the  young  Theban  acquired  habits 
of  deep  thought,  regularity,  studious 
application,  and  unassuming  reserve-* 
ingredients  very  applicable  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  accomfplished  philosopher, 
but  not  likely  to  compound  an  executive 
commander.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine whence  his  deep  mastery  of  mili- 
tary science  could  have  been  derived. 
He  became,  at  an  early  age,  the  most 
learned  man  in  Boeotia,  the  ornament 
and  luminary  of  all  Greece.  Modesty 
of  deportment  was  among  his  most 
remarkable  characteristics.  Spintarus, 
a  Tarentine,  sajd  of  him,  while  yet  a 
stripling,  **  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
understood  so  much,  and  spoke  so 
little."  His  mind,  too,  was  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  peculiar  superstitions  of 
hissect.  This  feeling  he  adroitly  turned 
to  account  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
as  the  Roman  Sertorius  did  long  after, 
by  seeking  to  raise  the  hopes  and  cou- 
rage of  his  arm^',  througn  omens,  fa- 
vourable prodigies,  and  asserted  com- 
munications from  the  gods.  On  the 
day  of  the  gicat  victory  of  Leuctra,  he 
burst  through  his  habitual  self-com- 
mand, and  for  the  moment  gave  vent 
to  immoderate  joy.  But,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  checked  his  swell- 
ing spirits,  and  appeaitid  absorbed  in 
grief.  His  dress  was  neglected  and  his 
air  desponding.  "Nothing  has  hap- 
pened," said  he  in  reply  to  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  his  friends,  '<  to  cloud  the 
public  triumph.  It  is  to  bring  myself 
down  to  my  proper  level  that  I  thus 
mortify  and  check  my  personal  vanity." 
He  then  declared  that  his  chief  satis- 
faction  lay  in  the  fact  that  this  great 


*  Plutarch  calls  him  Pammcncs,  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake. 

t  Nearly  all  the  works  ascribed  to  I'ytlmgoras  are  believed  to  have  been  written  by  his 
dltfiples,  who  introduced  many  additions  and  innovations  iuto  tho  original  doctrines  of  tiieir 
founder. 
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Buccess  was  acbieved  during  the  life- 
time of  his  parents.  A  similar  senti- 
ment of  filial  piety  is  finely  expressed 
by  Lord  Nelson,  in  a  letter  to  his  father 
after  the  victory  of  the  Nile. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  the  future  con- 
queror and  endlaver  of  Greece,  was 
believed  to  have  proposed  to  himself 
Epaminondas  for  his  pattern.  He,  per- 
haps,  studied  closely  that  great  man*s 
activity  and  consummate  ^neralship 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  formed, 
in  truth,  the  most  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  his  character;  but  as  for  the 
temperance,  justice,  hi^h-mindedness, 
mildness,  and  equanimity  of  temper, 
which  conslitutea  his  true  grandeur, 
the  Macedonian  autocrat  had  no  share 
of  them,  either  natural  or  acquired.* 

Every  reader  of  history  knows  that 
Epaminondas  invented  a  system  of  tac- 
tics peculiarly  his  own,  equally  original 
and  irresistible,  in  which  skill  pre- 
doniinnted  over  physical  courage,  and 
by  which  he  accomplished  unprecedent- 
ed successes.  All  have  a  general  idea 
of  the  effect,  but  a  very  indistinct 
perception  of  the  immediate  process 
through  which  that  effect  was  pro- 
duced. It  has  been  universally  re- 
ceived that  a  new  scheme  of  military 
science  was  brought  into  practice,  but 
very  few  have  troubled  themselves  to 
investigate  the  particulars,  or  inquire 
in  what  this  wonderful  discovery  was 
comprised.  Before  his  age,  battles 
consisted  chiefly  in  straight-forward, 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  in  which  the 
strongest  and  most  daring  prevailed. 
One  body  of  combatants  was  drawn 
lip  opposite  to  another,  in  lines  of 
parallel  formation,  and  advanced  to 
close  combat  under  the  eye  and  lead- 
ing  of  the  general,  who,  afler  the  battle 
had  once  commenced,  thought  of  little 
more  than  how  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  hardy  soldier.  Miltiades,  it  is  true, 
had  evinced  some  strategic  skill  at  Ma- 
rathon, and  posted  his  inferior  forces 
in  a  manner  which  helped  to  cover  their 
weakness,  and  materially  assisted  their 
inherent  valour.  But  this  was  an  iso- 
lated instance,  simple  in  its  details, 
and  depending  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  The  new  system  was 
equally  simple  in  principle,  but  rather 


more  complicated  and  elaborate  in  ex- 
ecution, ft  all  lay  in  bringing  a  heavy 
mass  to  bear  on  a  weaker  portion  of 
the  opposing  enemy,  the  weight  of  a 
condensed  column  against  an  attenu- 
ated line — a  mode  of  action,  incalcu- 
lably favourable  to  a  general,  com- 
manding an  inferior  army,  who  takes 
the  initiative,  and  thereby  selects  his 
own  point  of  attack.  The  column  was 
introduced  into  modem  warfare  with 
great  effect,  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  at 
Leipzig  and  Lutzen.  The  experience 
of  Tilhr,  and  the  sagacious  judgment 
of  Wallenstein,  proved  alike  unequal 
to  resist  its  power. f  Vegetius,  a  Latin 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  in  a  well- 
known  treatise — "De  re  Militari"— . 
lays  great  stress  on  the  oblique  order 
of  Epaminondas,  which  he  denomi- 
nates,  "In  similitudinem  veri."  Tt 
forms  the  sixth  of  his  series,  and  is 
more  commended  by  him  than  any  of 
the  other  seven  enumerated  in  his  book. 
Frederic  the  Great,  and  Napoleon,  con- 
stantly carried  it  into  operation,  and 
gained  many  of  their  most  important 
battles  by  a  skilful  appliance  of  the  ad- 
vantages  it  presents.  Rosbach  and 
Letithen,  or  Lissa,  two  of  Frederic's 
greatest  triumphs,  with  very  inferior 
numbers,  may  be  quoted  especially  as 
brilliant  modem  examples  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  system.  At  Lissa,  the 
manoeuvre  by  which  he  brought  an  over- 
powering force  upon  the  Austrian  lefl, 
and  crushed  their  army  in  detail,  was 
almost  fifac  simile  of  the  attack  of  Epa- 
minondas at  Leuctra. 

The  intention  of  the  present  essay, 
is  less  to  give  a  life  of  the  Thcban  ge- 
neral, to  which  little  can  be  added, 
than  to  explain  the  masterly  movements 
which  disUnn^uished  his  two  celebrated 
victories.  These  can  scarcely  be  made 
clear  to  the  unmilitary  reader  without 
the  aid  of  accompanying  plans.  A 
very  able  and  ingenious  dissertation  on 
the  subject,  will  be  found  in  the  '*Com. 
mentanes"  of  Folard ;  but  that  volu- 
minous work  has  never  been  translated 
into  English,  and  is  not  easily  accessi- 
ble, as  t^ing  chiefly  confined  to  a  few 
public  libraries.  The  Chevalier  dc  Fo- 
lard was  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  of 
military  tactics,  and  a  soldier  of  much 


•  See  Platarch  in  Vit  Pelop. 

t  See  the  fir»t  volume  of  Folard's  Commentaries,  for  a  very  minute  description  of  the  Caput 
Portinum,  Cuneus,  or  wetlge  of  the  Ancients,  as  contrasted  and  compared  with  the  "  Coin,"  or 
close  column  of  Gustavuii. 
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practical  experience.  He  served  with 
distinguished  credit  under  the  Duke 
de  Yendome  in  Italy,  during  the  War 
of  Succession ;  assisted  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  defence  of  Malta  against  the 
Turks,  in  1714;  and  fought  under 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  until  the 
death  of  that  prince,  before  Frederics- 
hall,  in  17 IB;  when  he  returned  to 
France,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  co- 
lonel, with  the  command  of  a  regi- 


ment. He  died  in  1752,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  name  of  a  skilful  tacti- 
cian, and  the  reputation  of  a  judicious 
writer. 

In  order  to  convey  thoroughly  the 
manner  in  which  the  Grecian  inrantry 
were  disposed  when  arranged  for 'bat- 
tle, we  subjoin  a  delineation  of  a  La- 
oedsBmonian  Lochus,  or  ordinary  bat- 
talion, 512  strong,  drawn  up  according 
to  the  description  of  lliucydides : — 
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Xenophon  says,  Lycurgus  distri- 
buted the  Lacedaemonian  forces  into 
six  divisions  of  foot,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  horse.  Each  of  these  divisions, 
in  either  branch  of  service,  received 
the  title  of  Mora.  The  officers  of  every 
Mora  of  infantry,  were  a  Polemarch, 
four  Lochages,  eight  Fentecosters,  and 
sixteen  Enomotarchs.  The  number  of 
soldiers  he  leaves  unmentioned.  Thu- 
cydides,  without  noticing  the  Mora,  de- 
cribes  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry 
thus^''  Each  Lochus  consisted  of  four 
Pentecostyes,  and  each  Pentecosty,  of 
four  Enomatyes.  Four  men  fought 
in  the  front  of  each  Enomaty."  The 
number  of  files  was  varied  according 
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to  circumstances,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Lochage,  but  the  usual  depth  was 
eight  men.  At  Leuctra  and  Mantinea, 
the  heavy  armed  infantrv  were  drawn 
up,  twelve  deep.  The  uir-famed  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, consisted  of  sixteen  files,  the 
spears  of  the  rear-rank,  when  levelled, 
protruding  beyond  the  front.  This 
formation  entailed  the  necessity  of  a 
weapon  for  the  closing  files,  at  least 
twenty  feet  in  length — a  most  unma- 
nageable and  inelTective  incumbrance, 
as  it  proved,  when  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  open  order,  and  more 
active  legionaries  of  Home. 


FIBST   DISPOSITION   OF  TIIE   TWO  ARMIES   ON    THE  FIELD   OF  LEUCTRA. 


^  ma  at!  a  y 


B 


(aa)  Theban  Anny.  («)  Solid  oolnmn  of  3,000  infantry,  50  d«cp.  (6)  Sacred  band  of  300,  oommandad 
by  Pelopidaa.  (e)  Remainder  of  the  Theban  infimtry  in  a  tiiin  line,  not  more  than  three  or  foor  deep. 
{d)  Theban  caralry. 

(BB)  Spartan  army.    («)  Spartan  caralry.    (,////)  Spartan  phalanx,  twelve  deep. 


Epaminondas,  at  Leuctra,  was  in  his 
fortieth  year,  in  the  fullest  vigour  of 
mind  and  manhood.  On  that  day,  the 
mild  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  the  retiring 
philosopher,  the  accomplished  musician. 


whose  domestic  taste  preferred  the  lute 
to  the  sword,  burst  upon  the  world  as 
a  consummate  master  in  the  art  of  war. 
It  was  far  from  being  his  first  essay  in 
arms:    he  had  borne  an  honourable 
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share  in  ouuiy  bard-foacht  cotnbafs,  in 
one  of  which  Lc  reacueu  his  f'ritnd  and 
comnde>PeIopiiks,whenBli'ickcu  down 
and  dangerously  wounded.  In  thc»ie 
ogKf,  every  Gmciaii  citizvu  nua  culled 
upon,  when  the  exieeucies  of  the  state 
rtt^uired,   to  serve  in  the  ranks  as  a 

tnvatc  soldier.  Epaminondiu  and  Pc- 
)pidas  had  frequeatly  set  thia  noble 
example. 

On  coming  into  the  field  of  battle 
at  Leuctra,  the  Thebon  general  found 
hb  right  enormously  outlhkDkcd  by  the 
arniy  of  Clepmbrotus.  AcconliDg  to 
the  most  reliable  computation  hid  force 
amounted  to  not  more  ihnn  6,000  men, 
while  that  of  the  Spartan  king,  includ- 
ing allies,  reckoned  at  least  1S,000 — 
a  Aiarful  disparity,  when  the  compara- 


Epaminonda.',  beforu  reaching  the 
ground  on  which  he  intended  to  fight, 
had  formed  a  solid  column  of  three 
tiouaand  infantry,  about  half  his  array, 
drawn  up  fifty  deep  (h),  on  his  left, 
with  which  he  purposed  to  penetrate 
the  enemy's  line,  and  then,  facing  to 
the  ri^ht,  to  bear  down  opposition  by 
snpcnor  weight  and  concentrated  force. 
Tlie  sacred  band  of  three  hundred  (b), 
commanded  by  Pelopidai,  closed  the 
flank  of  his  column.  He  purposed  to 
refuse  his  right,  which  was  extended 
in  thin  files  of  three  or  four,  merely  as 
a  demoiutratioD,  and  kept  completely 


out  of  action,  by  throwing  forward  bis 

left  obliquely,  and  moving  on  an  angle 
or  arc,  of  which  (a)  formed  the  pivot. 
Tlie  weak  portion  of  his  army  was  by 
this  arrangement  enlii'uly  held  back 
from  contact  with  tbe  enemy,  who, 
having  a  much  greater  distance  to  tra- 
verse, could  not  reach  or  bring  (hem 
to  close  conflict  until  long  after  their 
own  right  would  be  swept  awav  by 
the  hostile  column,  against  the  force 
of  which  the  onlinary  phalanx  had  no 
physical  capability  of  opposing  effec- 
tual ^e9i^itanco■  The  lacrcd  band  con- 
sisted of  noble  young  Tbebans,   the 


friendship,    and    i 


ith  solemn 
field  of  battle  un- 
less victorious.  The  charge  of  such  a 
gallant  body  was  impetuous  and  orer- 
whelming,  bearing  before  them  evciy 
thing  that  opposed  their  progress  with 
irresistible  fury ;  as  did,  in  after  times, 
Cromwell's  Ironsides  and  Rupert's  Ca- 
Taliers.  Thirty-three  years  subsetiucnt 
to  tbe  date  of  Leuctra,  this  matcliless 
cohort  perished  to  a  man  on  the  san. 
guinary  field  of  Chsronea. 

When  Philip  of  Maeedon,  after  the 
fight,  examined  the  slain,  he  paused  on 
the  spot  where  the  three  hundred  war- 
riors, who,  with  their  light  equipments, 
had  encountered  his  ponderous  phalanx, 
Uy  heaped  together.  On  being  told 
it  was  the  band  of  Theban  friends,  his 
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nigged  nature  melted  into  s>'mpatby 
for  the  fallen  bravoi  and  he  burst  into 
tears  in  the  moment  of  his  signal  tri. 
umph.  As  Mai*8lial  Beresford  said  of 
the  British  infantry,  in  his  despatch  of 
Albuera,  **  They  fell  in  ranks  as  they 
stood,  and  every  wound  T^as  in  the 
front." 

We  have  shown  in  our  first  plan  the 
position  of  the  opposing  armies  at 
Leuctra,  before  they  jomed  battle. 
Let  us  now  desm'ibe  the  attack  of 
Epaminondas^and  the  manner  in  which 
he  separated,  and  beat  his  enemy  in 
detaill     (See  opposite  page,) 

Plutarch,  in  nis  account  of  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  omits  many  important  par- 
culars.  He  makes  no  mention  of  ca- 
valry. His  description  is  merely  that  of 
the  general  historian^  unacquainted 
with  military  manoeuvres.  Xenophon, 
on  the  other  hand,  writes  like  a  soldier 
well  versed  in  tactical  evolutions.  He 
especially  names  the  cavalry  of  both 
armies,  and  states  that  the  Theban 
horse  contributed  much  to  their  vic- 
tory. The  Spartans  were  indifferent 
riders,  badly  mounted.  The  Thebans 
were  practised  horsemen,  on  far  supe- 
rior  animals.  Cleombrotus  formed  a 
first  line  of  his  cavalry,  which  he  post- 
ed on  the  right,  in  front  of  his  pha- 
lanx of  infantry,  a  compact  body,  with- 
out intervals  or  divisions.  This  mis- 
take  operated  materially  on  his  defeat. 
Had  he  placed  his  horse  on  the  ex- 
treme flank,  supported  by  separate 
platoons  of  light-armed  foot,  Epami- 
nondas  would  have  been  compelled  to 
have  adopted  a  corresponding  forma- 
tion ;  and  the  Spartan  cavalry,  if  dri- 
ven from  their  ground  by  the  charge 
'  of  the  Thebans,  mi^ht  have  recovered 
from  their  disorder  m  the  rear  of  the 
infantry.  This  plan  of  intermixing 
the  two  arms  for  mutual  support  was 
invariably  adopted  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phusi  and  always  with  success.  Epa- 
minondas  having  thrown  his  army  in 
an  oblique  line  across  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  which  he  considerably  out- 
flanked on  that  side,  poured  down  like 
an  avalanche  with  the  irresistible  weight 
of  his  solid  column  and  the  sacred  band« 
penetrated  the  Spartan  lines,  and  threw 
them  into  hopeless  confusion  ;  at  the 
same  time  his  cavalry  charged,  and 
drove  their  opponents  from  the  field. 
Cleombrotus,  astonished  at  the  rapi- 
dity and  novel  nature  of  this  attack, 
which  he  was  far  from  comprehending, 
moved  a  great  portion  of  his  phalanx 


to  the  right,  as  far  as  (bb),  to  keep 
opposite  to  his  adversary,  but  made  no 
farther  dispositions.     He  thus  divided 
his  army  in  two»  insulated  his  left  wing, 
and  left  a  large  op^iing  in  his  centre. 
By  this  injudicious  arrangement,  he 
totally  threw  away  the  advantage  of 
his  superior  numb^s.    The  battle  was 
lost  beyond  recovery  almost  as  soon 
as  it  commenced.    Desperate  valour 
might  retard,  but  could  not  alter  the 
result,  which  became  a  simple  question 
of  time  and  unavailing  resistance.    A 
flank  movement  in  the  presence  of  an 
active  enemy  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous evolutions  in  war,  universally 
condemned  by  all  experienced  masters. 
Senefie,  Kollin,  and  Bosbach,  may  be 
quoted  as  good  illustrations.      Mar- 
mont  ventured  this  at  Salamanca,  in 
an  evil  hour,  for  his  own  reputation, 
and    paid   dearly   for    the  temerity. 
Massena  had  previously  encountered 
the  same  risk  afler  Busaco ;  but,  be- 
ing favoured  by   accidental   circum- 
stances, he  escaped  unpunished.    The 
Spartans  at  Leuctra  were  sacrificed  by 
the  incapacity  of  their   commander. 
Cleombrotus  expiated  his  errors  as  a 
general   by  a  soldier's  death.      The 
broken  remains  of  his  army  retired  to 
their  camp,  carrying  ofi*  the  body  of 
their  king,  while  the  Thebans  exult- 
ingly  erected  a  troph;^  on  the  field  of 
battle.     With  the  ancient  Greek  war- 
riors,  the  erection  of  a  trophy  was  held 
as  the  foremost  symbol,  and  most  de- 
cisive evidence  of  victory.    The  origin 
of  this  custom  dates  back  to  the  bar- 
barous ages,  when  it  was  usual  for  the 
victor  in  a  combat  to  fix  the  head  of 
the  principal  person  of  the  vanquished 
on  a  post.    As  civilisation  advanced, 
a  suit  of  armour  was  suspended  instead 
of  the  mortal  exuvias^  and  this  they 
designated  a  trophy.     The  loss  of  the 
Theoans  at  Leuctra  was  trifling.  That 
of  the  Lacedcemonians  amounted  to 
four  thousand  men ;  and  of  seven  hun- 
dred  Spartan  citizens  present  in  the 
actioui  four  hundred  were  left  dead 
on  the  field.      Never  before  had  those 
haughty  democrats  received   such  a 
severe  checki  such  a  humiliating  les- 
son ;  but  thev  endured  both  with  stoic- 
ism worthy  the  disciples  of  Lycurgus, 
and  mourned  less  for  the  dead  who  had 
fallen  with  honour,  than  for  the  survi- 
vors who  returned  home  with  dimi- 
nished glory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only 
effectual  method  of  repellmg  such  a 
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column  as  that  of  Epaminondas  woald 
have  been  by  opposing  a  Bimilar  one, 
witb  a  corresponding  alignment  of  tba 
wbole  army ;  bnt  to  carry  this  into 
execution  on  the  instant,  would  argue 
a  general  of  quick,  intuitive  genius, 
equal  in  abilities  to  bis  opponent,  and 
capable  of  at  once  penetrating  the  na- 
ture of  an  attack  as  novel  as  it  nasdan- 
Cus.  The  leading  error  of  Cleom. 
us  consisted  in  losing  the  few  mo- 
ments allowed  bim  by  tbc  rapidity  of 
his  adversary,  in  moving  to  tbe  rigbt, 
diminishin?  his  depth  to  extend  his 
front,  and  leaving  a  gap  in  the  centre 
of  his  army,  which,  in  spite  of  supe- 
rior numbers,  was  thus  exposed  to  be 
beaten  in  detail,  and  could  in  no  one 
quarter  oppose  an  equal  resistance. 


By  a  ^iiick  operation,  requiring  no 
more  time  than  that  of  the  Theban 
commander,  he  mi^ht  have  wheeled 
on  his  centre  as  a  pivot,  throwing  for- 
ward his  left  and  refusing  his  right 
simultaneously ;  takine  advantage  of 
his  numerical  preponderance  to  in- 
crease tbe  depth  of  bis  phalanx,  and 
to  withdraw  his  cavalry  to  the  extreme 
rigbt,  supported  by  small  platoons  of 
infantry,  supplied  from  the  division 
(m),  which  could  have  been  well  spar- 
ed for  the  puipose.  The  subjoined 
plan  will  show  the  natnre  of  this  move- 
ment, leaving  the  reader  to  speculate 
on  its  probable  result,  as  compared 
with  tbe  fatal  mistake  which  Cleom- 
brotue  was  betrayed  into  in  the  eon- 
fuMon  of  a  sadden  surprise. 


Snppoung  there  was  not  time  suffi- 
cient, as  it  probably  would  have  turned 
out,  to  execute  the  double  movement 
of  both  flanks  on  the  centre,  Cleom- 
brotus  might  still  have  saved  his  battle 
br  a  less  complicat«d  change  of  front. 
Iho  right  wing  of  the  Theban  army 
was  too  weak  to  be  dreaded,  or  to  risk 
close  combat.  It  was  not  absotntely 
requisite  to  leavea  large  opposing  body 
of  mfantry  in  that  quarter,  or  to  ad- 
vance his  own  left  wing.  The  mis- 
chief to  be  apprehended  arose  entirely 
from  the  attack  of  the  solid  colnmn  and 
thocavalryon  the  right.  He  could  have 
thrown  back  his  own  right,  en  potence, 
according  to  modem  militair  pbra- 
seoli^y,  leaving  his  centre  in  its  origi- 
nal position,  reinforcing  his  phalanx, 
and  sustaining  his  cavahy  by  divisions 
drawn  from  us  extreme  leu  (m),  for 
which    purpose    they   were  perfectly 


availahlc,  as  shown  in  the  following 
diagram.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  _ 
maocamovcmentTerymuchresemblin^  ' 
this  at  Fuentes  D'Onorc,  chan^ng  his 
front,  and  holding  firm  by  his  left 
centre  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  lie 
gained  the  battle,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which,  a  considerable  ^art  of  his 
army  occupied  ground  at  nght  angles 
witb  his  original  position.  Had  Na- 
poleon, covered  by  his  cavalry,  tried 
this  operation  towards  the  closo  of 
Waterloo,  when  outflanked  by  the 
march  of  the  Prussians  on  Planchenoit, 
instead  of  venturing  his  last  desperate 
charge  with  the  Imperial  guards  against 
tbe  British,  be  might  have  kept  his 


conflict  on  the  following  day.  Uia 
ultimate  defeat  mi^ht  still  have  been 
a  tnatler  of  calculation,  but  time  would 
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have  been  guned — and  in  a  very  little 
space  of  time,  aa  history  haa  repeatedly 
taaght,  some  unforeseen  incident  haa 
often  changed  the  issue  of  a  battle. 

Cbaoging  front  during  combat  is  a 
very  deucate  operation,  reqiunng  great 
Btcadiuegi  and  diwnpline  on  the  part  of 


the  troops,  and  the  utmost  nicety  of 
calculation  in  the  commander.  The 
slighteat  waveiing  wonld  render  the 
whole  abortive,  as  the  smalleBt  mismea- 
surcment  in  the  first  angle  of  a  trigono- 
metrical survey  reduces  the  entire  plan 
to  a  mass  of  error. 


It  mu3t  be  remembered  that  in 
ancient  warfare,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  artillery  and  fire-arms,  the 
generals  on  either  side  could  diatinctly 
percrivo  every  movement  of  their  ad- 
versaries, undisturbed  by  noise,  and 
unobsciued  by  smoke — two  very  im. 

g>rtant  advantages.  The  Chevalier 
olard,  in  his  ingenious  and  instruc- 
tive  commentary  on  the  battle  of 
Leuclra,  observes,  that  he  sees  do 
method  of  resisting  with  success  an 
attack  in  column,  but  to  engage  in  the 
same  order.  This  principle  ha.'  been 
borne  out  by  uniform  success,  in  all 
ages,  until  the  great  Peninsular  War  of 
onr  own  days,  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington invariably  sustained,  and  as 
infallibly  foiled,  the  impetuous  advance 
of  the  French  heavy  columns  by  bri- 
gades of  infantry  in  extended  line, 
aramt  up  according  to  the  British  sys. 


tcm,  only  two  deep.  The  close  fire  of 
such  a  lioc,  enveloping  front  and  flank, 
poured  in  with  the  sleady  aim  and  deter- 
mined resolution,  which  British  troops 
alone  can  evince  under  such  circum. 
stances,  was  never  withstood  by  the 
bravest  veterans  who  bad  triumphed 
at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Wagram.* 
Of  this  a  memorable  instance  occurred 
at  the  decisive  climax  of  Albuera,  when 
the  battle  was  almost  lost  to  the  arms 
of  England,  and  retrieved  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  fourth  division  under  Su" 
Lowry  Cole.  The  French,  in  their 
well-replcnisbed  annals  of  glory,  can 
produce  no  parallel  instance  of  a  maa. 
sive  column  scattered  and  driven  head- 
long before  the  charge  of  an  unsup- 
mirted  line.  The  description  of  Sir 
William  Napier  is  so  appoate  and 
eloquent  that  no  apology  is  required 
for  subjoining  an  extract: — 


Britith  Brigadet  a/Infitnln/  I'l 

"  In  vain  did  Sonit  vilh  voice  lud  ges- 
ture anim&le  his  Freudinien ;  in  vua  did  tlifl 
bardieat  vetvruis  break  fnmi  the  crowded 
columns  and  ucriflce  their  lives  to  gain  time 
for  [he  nusa  to  open  out  on  such  ■  fair  field ; 


fiercely  si 


lais  lUeir  bear  up,  and 
e  inditcrimiuately  upon 


Zine,  at  the  critu  ofAlburra. 

friends  and  foes,  while  the  borsemeu  hover- 
ing on  the  flank,  threatened  lo  charge  the 
advancing  line.  liolhing  eootd  stop  ttist 
astonishing  inrantry.  Ko  sudden  bunt  of 
UDdiKiplined  valour,  no  nervous  enthutnssm 
weikaied  the  stability  of  their  order;  tbcir 
flashing  eyes  wen  lieat  on  the  dark  coIuidbb 


■  A  great  proportion  of  the  EngUnh  soldiers  who  fooght  at  TalavorB,  , 
Vaterlno,  were  ine;[perienc«il  recruits,  or  drafts  from  tho  miltlia,  and  hail 
drawn  a  trigger  in  actual  fight. 


and 
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in  their  front ;  their  mcaiDrDd  tt-sad  ahwA 
thegronndi  tlirar  dreadful  voUies  swept  away 
the  liead  of  ever/  fDrmallon;  their  deafen- 
tDg  dhouti  overpowered  tbe  diaaoDoiit  erica 
tliat  brolie  from  all  parts  of  ttie  tuniuUuaus 
crowd,  03  slowly,  and  with  a  horrid  camago. 
It  w«s  pushed  by  the  incojeaot  vi^rour  of  lh« 
attack,  to  tlie  furthest  edge  of  tho  height. 
Then  tlia  Frencb  reserve  mixed  with  the 
Mniggling  multitode,  and  andeavonred  to 
sustain  the  figbl,  but  the  tlTort  mily  increased 
the  irremediable  confuaion.  Tho  mighty 
mass  give  way,  and  1]I(0  t  loosen«i  clilf 
bent  haaillung  down  the  elfep.  The  rain 
tloweil  aflfr  in  stresma  discoloured  with 
blood,  and  eighteen  hundred  unwoundLil 
men,  the  remnitnt  of  six  thousand  uncoii- 
rtaerahlc  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphout 
on  that  fatal  hilL"' 

We  rasa  now  to  tho  consiJcrallon 
of  tlie  Bnlttc  of  Mantinoa,  the  bst  in. 
ciduiit  Hiiil  clo^iog  triumph  iii  the  life 
of  Epaminondas,  who  had  then  onl^ 
rcnched  hU  forty 'eighth  year.  On  this 
occasion,  the  odvantJige  of  uumbers 
w(u  on  the  ^dc  of  the  Theban  confe- 
deracy, in  the  proportion  of  33,000  to 
24,0(M).  Thu  troops  of  many  nations 
■were  miicd  together  in  that  motley 
aniiy.  The  Spartans  were  now  under 
the  leading  of  their  agcil  king,  Ap^si~ 
lau?,  a  general  of  great  experience 
and  Tcputation,  and  even  exaggerated 


by  the  partiality  of  Xenophon  into  ait 
equality  with  Epominondai.  Ha  well 
remombered  Leucira,  had  twice  buc- 
ccsifuliy  defended  the  city  of  Sparta, 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
skill  and  iacihaustible  reBOOrcei  of  his 
active  antagouitt.  He  might,  there- 
fore, have  &en  expected  to  be  better 
prepared  than  he  was  to  rncet  at  Man- 
tinea  an  improved  repetition  of  the 
jnancEuvres  of  Leuctra.  But  the  frost 
of  eighty  years, which  silvered  his  bead, 
may  be  supposed  in  some  measure  to 
have  chilled  tho  energies  of  his  mind. 
Folnrd,  writing  of  Mantinca,  saya: — < 
"  The  order  and  distribntion  of  the 
Theban  troops  in  this  battle  are  worthy 
the  admiration  of  the  ablest  judges. 
I  know  nothing  more  exoellmt  and 
singular ;  unce  £paminondas  we  have 
no  example  of  the  like  order.  This  ia 
unquestionably  the  masterpiece  of  that 

Eeat  eaptain.  No  commentator  has 
therto  paid  the  least  attention  to  so 
beautiful  and  able  a  disposition;  a 
circumstanco  the  more  surprising, 
Xenophon  having  written  such  a  full 
and  eloar  account,  that  it  is  impouible 
not  to  perceive  the  sticngth  of  his 
reasoning  without  having  much  expe- 
rience or  knowledge  in  war." 


ORDBB  OP  BATTLE  AT. 


*  !Napier,  Penhuular  War,  voL  iu. 
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Epaminondas,  at  Mantinea^  followed 
up,  by  a  brilliant  variation,  tlie  same 
plan  of  attack  which  had  been  attended 
with  such  signal  success  at  Leuctra. 
According  to  the  description  of  Xeno- 
phon,  which  is  very  minute  and  intel- 
litjible,  he  marched  in  the  order  in 
which  he  intended  to  engage,  that  no 
time  might  be  thrown  away  when  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Time 
lost  or  well  employed  is  the  crowning 
test  of  merit  or  insufficiency  in  a  ge- 
neral. The  great  point  is  to  know 
when  and  how  to  seize  the  critical 
moment.  The  Theban  army  appeared 
on  an  eminence  opposite  to  the  Spar- 
tans, and  halted.  Epaminondas  did 
not  display  his  whole  lorce  at  once,  or 
move  oirectly  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
enemy,  but  showed  the  front  of  his 
heavv  column  on  the  right,  with  the 
cavalry  on  each  flank.  Uis  momentary 
pause  mduced  the  Spartans  to  conceive 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  engaging 
that  day,  but  was  preparing  to  encamp 
and  take  up  his  ground  for  the  night. 
They  consequently  abandoned  their 
ranks,!,  and  were  breaking  into  con- 
fusion, when  Epaminondas,  having 
brought  up  the  remainder  of  his  heavy 
armed  infantry  in  line,  on  the  left  of 
his  column,  suddenly  wheeled  on  his 
extreme  left  as  a  pivot,  and  threw  his 
whole  army  in  an  oblique  diretition 
across  the  Spartan  phalanx,  so  that  his 
right  approached  almost  to  immediate 
contact  with  their  centre,  keeping,  at 
the  same  time,  his  own  centre  and  left 
wing  far  removed  from  the  possibility 
of  attack.  A  glance  at  the  plan  will 
show  the  skill  and  power  of  this  for- 
mation. The  Spartans  were  unable  to 
penetrate  his  object,  but  bewildered  by 
nis  rapidity,  and  held  in  awe  by  his 
well  known  abilities,  they  stood  im- 
moveable, and  watched,  in  breathless 
anxiety,  the  issue  of  the  moment.  But 
they  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense. 
Epaminondas  suddenly  faced  his  co- 
lumn (c)  to  the  right,  bearing  with 
irresistible  weight  through  the  Spartan 
ranks,  and  separating  their  phalanx,  so 
that  it  became  impossible  for  the  wings 
to  act  in  concert,  or  afford  mutual 
support  to  each  other.  At  the  same 
moment,  his  cavalry  on  the  right  (&), 
supported  by  platoons  of  light  infantry, 
coarged  home  the  Spartan  horse,  and 
rout^  them  ailer  a  sharp  contest. 
While  this  was  executing,  he  moved 
forward  the  remainder  of  his  cavalry 
on  the  lefli  (b),  also  supported  by  and 
intermixed  with  infantry,  to  an  emi< 


nence,  from  whence  they  held  the 
Athenian  horse  (t)  in  check,  preventing 
any  advance  against  the  flank  of  his 
massive  column,  so  that  nothing  of  any 
importance  was  done  on  that  side.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  Spartan  light 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  rear  of  their 
phalanx,  where  they  were  paralyzed, 
and  totally  ineffective.  Had  they  been 
interspersed  with  the  cavaliy,  they 
might  have  done  good  service.  The 
Spartan  leaders  committed  another  im- 
portant mistake  in  doubling  their  squa- 
drons, which  must  have  consisted  of 
128  horse  each,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  militan'  practice  of  that  age.  Epa- 
minondas divided  his  into  small  troops, 
which  moved  as  briskly  as  the  others 
were  heavy  and  unmanageable,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  more 
rapid  movement,  they  were  covered 
and  supported  by  the  light  infantry. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Theban 
general,  that  as  soon  as  the  centre  was 
pierced,  his  column  should  divide, 
facing  to  the  right  and  left,  and  bear 
down  the  disjointed  wings  of  the  enemy 
in  opposite  directions.  Everything 
turned  out  exactly  as  he  had  antici- 
pated. The  Spartans  were  broken  and 
confounded,  and  a  victory,  complete 
as  that  of  Leuctra,  appeared  to  be 
within  his  reach.  But  at  that  decisive 
moment,  while  animating  bis  men  with 
voice  and  example;  fighting  in  the 
hottest  of  the  mele6,  with  the  un- 
guarded valour  of  a  common  soldier, 
he  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the 
thrust  of  a  javelin.  At  the  mournful 
sight,  the  Thebans,  struck  with  dismay, 
wavered  in  their  career  of  triumph, 
and  a  despairing  cry  arose  in  their 
ranks,  similar  to  that  which  burst  from 
the  Highland  clans  at  Killiecrankic, 
when  Dundee  fell  from  his  saddle  while 
impetuously  urging  on  the  pursuit. 
The  Spartans  gained  time  to  reunite 
their  scattered  forces,  and  recover  from 
the  confusion  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown.  They  prevailed  m  several 
partial  encounters;  while  the  Thebans, 
after  desperate  fighting,  rescued  their 
dying  general,  and  bore  him  to  his 
tent.  The  issue  of  the  conflict  was 
dubious.  Both  armies  retired  to  their 
respective  camps,  each  erecting  a  tro- 
phy on  the  field  of  battle.  The  ashes 
of  Epaminondas  were  entombed  on  the 
spot  where  he  fell,  and  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory,  consisting  of  a 
single  column,  on  which  his  own  shield 
was  suspended.  Pausanias,  who  lived 
and  wrote  in  the  second  century,  under 
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the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  the  Anto- 
nineSy  mentions  that  the  monument  was 
still  remaining  in  his  time.  The  loss 
at  Mantinea  was  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides,  but  the  Spartans  were  the  first 
to  ask  permission  to  bury  their  dead. 
XenopDon  concludes  his  remarks  by 
observing,  <'£ach  party  claimed  the 
victory,  and  neither  gained  any  advan- 
tage ;  indecision^  trouble,  and  con- 
fusion, more  than  ever  before  that 
battle,  pervaded  Greece."  The  de- 
scription and  reflections  of  Xenophon 
are  clouded  by  unjust  partiality.  The 
honours  of  victory  undoubtedly  re- 
mained with  theThebans,  but  the  death 
of  Epaminondas  rendered  them  sha- 
dowy and  ineffectual.  '*  Oh,  the  won- 
derful man  I'*  exclaimed  Agesilaus, 
when  he  heard  of  his  decease.  To 
which  may  be  added  the  most  tho- 
roughly honest  heart,  and  the  most 
consummate  general  Greece  ever  pro- 
duccd.  To  him  may  be  applied  the 
same  compliment  which  Montecuculi 
paid  to  his  adversary,  Turenne,  when 
the  fall  of  that  renowned  general  was 
reported  to  him.  '  *  What  a  pity  to  lose 
such  a  man,  who  did  honour  to  human 
nature  I"  Except  as  a  subject  for  phi- 
losophic  reflection,  it  is  useless  now  to 
speculate  on  what  changes  might  have 
occurred  in  the  destinies  of  Greece, 
had  Epaminondas  survived  his  last 
great  battle,  and  continued  to  direct 
by  hb  genius,  the  energies  of  the  The- 
ban  confederacy.  The  aspect  of  the 
civilised  world  might  have  altered  its 
features,  the  Macedonian  confederacy 
might  never  have  been  established,  and 
the  process  of  events  entirely  thrown 
into  a  different  channel. 

Mantinea  affords  a  brilliant  example 
of  the  superior  advantage  of  breaking 
the  centre  rather  than  attacking  the 
wings.  The  former  plan  has  been 
almost  universally  successful.  An  army 
had   many   resources  if  defeated  on 


either  flank,  but  when  penetrated  in 
the  centre,  cut  in  two,  and  separated, 
the  remedies  are  doubtful,  and  not 
easily    applied.     Lord   Kelson's   two 
great  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar 
are  beautiful  illustrative  instances  of 
the  Theban  tactics,  as  applied  to  naval 
warfare.      In  the  first,  with  no  nu- 
merical  superiority,  either  in  ships  or 
weight  of  metal,  ho  doubled  on  the 
vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  brought  two 
of  his  own  to  bear  against  each  of 
theirs.     At  Trafalgar,  with  an  inferior 
fleet,  he  broke  the  Tine  of  the  combined 
squadron,  separated  the  centre,  van,and 
rear ;  and  had  the  action  been  fought 
at  a  distance  from  the  land,  the  pro- 
babilitv  is,  that  not  a  single  French  or 
Spanish  ship  would  have  escaped.    But 
one  mode  suggests  itself  by  which  such 
an  attack  as  that  of  Epaminondas,  at 
Mantinea,  might  be  successfully  re- 
sisted.   The  Spartans  were  well  aware 
of  their  inferiority  as  horsemen.    This 
had  been  too  often  tested  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  doubt.    They  should,  therefore, 
m  the  first  instance,  have  withdrawn 
ther  light  troops  from  the  rear  of  the 
phalanx,  where  they  were  worse  than 
useless,  and  posted  them  in  support  of 
their  cavalry.  When  the  heavy  column 
of  the  Thcbans  came  on  obliquely,  and 
threatened  their  centre,  the  experience 
of  Leuctra  might  have  told  them  that 
it  was  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  ordi- 
nary  formation.      They  could,    with 
equal  rapidity,  have  wheeled  back  on 
the  right  and  left,  leaving  an  open 
space  m  the  centre,  into  which  the 
ponderous  wedge  of  the  enemy  would 
have  plunged,  while  the  files  of  their 
own  pnalanx,  thus  doubled  and  trebled 
in  depth  and  weight,  might  have  re- 
torted the  attack  on  each  flank,  with 
corresponding  vehemence.     The  fol- 
lowing sketch  demonstrates  the  nature 
of  this  movement  :— 


(a)  Thehan  column,  moTing  obliquely  ftgainct  the  Sptrton  centre.    (6)  Sp*rt«n  wlngi.    {c^  Spertan  ph*- 
Iaxuc  thrown  back  on  right  and  left,  to  receire  the  attack,  with  increaied  depth  of  filei. 
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Such  an  operation  as  we  have' here 
shown,  carried  into  effect  at  the  mo- 
ment of  engaging,  or  in  the  heat  of 
contest,  would  demand  great  prompti- 
tude in  the  commander,  with  quick 
perceptive  discipline  in  his  troops. 
But  it  is  not  without  successful 
illustration.  Something  very  like 
it  occurred  at  Talavera,  on  the 
second  daj^.  The  Guards,  by  a  gallant 
and  most  impetuous  charge,  hadswept 
before  them  a  French  column,  but 
pushing  on  too  far  beyond  their  own 
supporting  line,  were  taken  in  flank  by 
the  cnemy*s  artillery  and  cavalry,  and 
while  disorganised  in  the  ardour  of 
pursuit,  assailed  a  second  time  bv  a 
fresh  reserve.  An  opening  was  Icilb 
in  the  British  centre  by  this  rash  ad- 
vanoe ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Gcr- 
man  Legion  being  hardly  pressed,  fell 
into  confusion.  At  this  cnsis,  the  bat- 
tle looked  more  than  doubtful,  but  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  ever  ready  at  the 
important  point  and  moment,  saw,  with 
an  eagle  glance,  the  position  of  aflairs, 
and  brought  up  the  forty-cishth  rcgi- 
ment,  exactly  when  ana  where  they 
were  wanted.  "  Colonel  Donnellan  was 
seen  advancing  with  his  battalion, 
through  the  midst  of  the  disordered 
masses.  At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  this 
regiment  must  be  carried  awav  by  the 
retiring  crowd,  but  wheeling  back  by 
companies,  it  let  them  pass  through  the 
intervals,  and  then  resuming  its  proud 
and  beautiful  line,  marched  against  the 
right  of  the  pursuing  columns,  plied 
them  with  such  a  destructive  musket- 
ry, and  closed  upon  them  with  such  a 
mm  and  regular  pace,  that  theb  for- 
ward movement  was  checked,  the 
French  wavered,  and  the  battle  was 
restored."* 

On  studying  the  battles  of  Leuctra 
and  Mantinea,  as  important  events  in 
military  history,  one  leading  conclusion 
suggests  itseli,  namely,  that  any  new 
system  is  certain  of  success,  when  first 
introduced.  Like  many  discoveries  or 
inventions  in  other  sciences,  it  may  not 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  repetition, 
but  carries  all  before  it  at  the  outset, 
by  the  force  of  novelty  and  surprise. 
There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  re- 
mark, and  at  the  same  time  more  high- 
ly honorable  in  the  character  of  £pa- 


minondas,  than  his  constant  poverty^ 
which  was  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  it  almost  threw  a  cloud 
over  his  personal  dignity  and  import- 
ance.    It  is  neither  easy  nor  agreeable 
to    associate   exalted  rank  with  ex. 
treme  privation.     Once,  when  prepar- 
ing to  set  out  on  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant expeditions,  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  fifty  drachms  (about  ^1  ifs.  6d. 
of  our  present  currency),  to  purchase 
the  necessary  outfit— a  slender  fund 
to  supply  the  camp  equipage  of  a  com- 
mander-m-chief,  and  scarcely  suflicicnt 
to  furnish  a  knapsack  as  economically 
restricted  as  that  allowed  by  Sir  Char- 
les Napier,  for  a  British  regimental 
officer  when  summoned  to  the  field  in 
India.     On  another  occasion  ho  re- 
mained at  home  in  seclusion  for  several 
days,  and  received  no  visitors,  because 
his  only  mantle  had  been  sent  to  bo 
cleaned.!    At  this  very  time  he  reject- 
ed, with  contempt,  a  large  present  in 
gold,  with  which  a  Thessalian  princo 
had  ventured  to  propitiate  his  favorable 
intercession,  and  dismissed,  with  in- 
dication, a  messenger  from  the  King 
of  Persia,  whose  credentials  were  an- 
nounced by  the  overture  of  unlimited 
bribery.  ^  More  pithy  sentences  are 
preserved  as  uttered  b^  Epaminondas, 
than  by  any  of  the  ancient  sages,  foun- 
ders of  sects,  and  teachers  of  philoso- 
phy, with  whose  immediate  province 
and  avowed  calling  it  fell  to  instruct 
succeeding  generations  by  recorded  wis- 
dom, and  bequeath  aphoristic  lore  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity.     One  of  his 
most  remarkable  sayings  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  a  passage  in  Shaks- 
peare.  On  the  evening  before  Leuctra, 
while  absorbed  in  his  dispositions,  and 
full  of  the  great  event  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  his  country,  he  was 
informed  that  an  officer  of  distinction 
had  just  expired  (quietly  in  his  tent. 
''Ye  gods!"  exclaimed  he,  ''how  is 
it  possible  to  die  in  such  a  crisis  1" 
Hotspur,  when  informed  of  his  father's 
illness,    just   before    the    battle    of 
Shrewsbury,  utters  nearly  the  same 
sentiment : — 

**  How  hM  he  the  leif  are  to  be  sick. 
In  luch  a  Justling  time  ?*'( 

When  arraigned  with  Pelopidas  for  ro- 


•  See  Nnpicr,  *'  Pciiinsular  War,"  vo\  ii. 

t  See  yElian  and  Plutarch. 
I  First  part  of  //e/*ry  /K.,  Act.  IV.  Sc.  1. 
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tainin^  liis  command  beyond  the  term 
preacribed  by  law,  and  called  on  for  his 
defence,  he  answered,  **  The  law  con. 
demns  me — I  merit  death.  I  demand 
only  that  this  inscription  be  engraven 
on  my  tomb.  *  The  Thebans  sentenced 
Epaminondaa  to  death,  because  he 
forced  them  to  attack  and  yanquiah 
the  Lacedsemonians,  whom  they  did  not 
before  dare  to  look  in  the  face.'  "  Of 
intestine  commotions,  he  said-~^*The 
victory  in  civil  war  is  at  best  an  un- 
happy prize."  Having  heard  that  his 
shield-bearer  had  sold  a  captive  his 
liberty — *•  Give  me  back  by  buckler," 
said  he  to  him ;  **  since  your  hands  are 
soiled  with  money,  you  are  no  longer 
■worthy  to  follow  me  in  dangers."  One 
of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  a  man  of 
infamous  habits,  had  been  detaiued  in 
prison — "Why?"  said  Pelopidas  "did 
you  refuse  me  his  pardon?"  ^*  Because," 
replied  his  friend,  "it  ill  becomes  a 
man  like  you  to  interest  yourself  for 
a  man  like  him."  Whilst  he  was  en- 
camped,  in  winter,  in  Arcadia,  the  de- 
puties of  one  of  the  adjacent  cities  pro> 
posed  to  him  to  enter  and  take  up  hia 
quarters  in  it.  "No,"  said  Epami* 
nondas  to  his  officers ;  "if  they  saw  us 
seated  by  the  fire,  they  would  take  us 
for  ordinary  men."  On  another  occa* 
sion,  whilst  reconnoitering  the  enemy's 
position  previous  to  an  attack,  a  vio- 
lent peal  of  thunder  caused  a  great 
alarm  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  the 
augur  ordered  the  march  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  general  was  asked,  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  such  a  pre- 
sage  ?  "  That  the  enemy  has  chosen 
a  bad  camp,"  cried  ho,  with  con- 
fidence. The  courage  of  the  troops 
revived,  and  the  position  was  carried 
on  the  following  day.  We  take  leavo 
of  Epaminondas,  with  the  eloquQut  sum- 
mary of  his  character  by  tho  Abbe 
Barthelemy,*  as  handed  down  by  all  the 
eminent  writers  of  antiquity,  without 
one  qualifying  exception,  and  in  which 
their  condensed  opinion  is  ably  ex- 
pressed. ^'  lie  was,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est man  that  Greece  ever  has  pro- 
duced ;  for  why  should  wo  not  grant 
this  title  to  the  general  who  perfected 
the  art  of  war,  who  eclipsed  the  glory 
of  the  most  renowned  comman<Iers, 
and  was  never  vanquished  but  by  for- 
tune ;  to  tho  statesman  who  gave  to 
Thebes  a  superiority  that   she    had 


never  before  possessed,  and  which  she 
lost  immediately  on  his  death  ;  to  the 
negotiator,  who,  in  the  generid  assem- 
blies of  Greece,  always  maintained  a 
superiority  over  the  other  deputies,  and 
found  means  to  retain  in  tne  alliance 
of  Thebes,  his  country,  even  the  states 
who  were  jealous  of  the  growth  of  this 
new  power ;  to  the  man  who  equalled 
in  eloquence  the  foremost  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators,  was  no  less  devoted  to  his 
country  than  Leonidas,  and,  perhaps, 
more  just  than  even  the  inflexible  Aris- 
tides."  While  we  contemplate  this 
portrait,  drawn  by  so  many  able  hands, 
nothing  seems  wanting  to  its  general 
gracefulness  and  perfect  symmetry  of 
])roportion.  Among  the  gifYed  few 
who  have  fulfilled  high  destinies,  as 
heralded  down  to  us  by  history,  whe- 
ther Christian  or  Pagan,  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  select  one  on  whom  tho 
verdict  of  all  ages  has  been  so  unani- 
mously  eulogistic ;  whose  epitaph  is  so 
just  a  commentary  on  his  lite,  and 
whose  memory  has  survived  the  purify- 
ing ordeal  of  time,  with  reputation  un. 
stained  by  frailty,  and  character  un- 
blemished by  deforming  passions. 


ti. 


The  8wed«  of  vlctory.**~BrBoy> 


After  a  long  lapse  of  years,  with  all 
the  changes  and  improvements  which 
progressive  knowledge,  civilisation,  and 
refinement,  and  above  all,  the  Chris, 
tian  revelation  has  wrought  in  the  feel- 
ings  and  prospects  of  human  nature, 
there  appears  a  very  striking  resem- 
blance and  identity  in  the  career  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  .of  Sweden,  and 
that  of  Epaminondas ;  not  only  in  ge- 
neral integrity  of  character  and  culti- 
vated genius,  but  in  many  parallel  in- 
cidents  of  their  active  lives.  Both  were 
amiable  and  afiectionate  in  their  pri- 
vate relations,  ardent  lovers  of  truth, 
unswerving  in  honesty  of  purpose, 
eminent  in  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
public  interest,  accomplished  scholars, 
and  generals  of  original  invention ;  and 
both  yielded  up  their  existence  far 
from  being  full  of  years,  althouofh 
overflowing  with  renown,  on  battle- 
fields rendered  for  ever  memorable  by 
association  with  their  names.  Eaon 
was  an  ardent  worshipper  of  true  glory, 
sensitive  and  impatient  of  personal  dis- 
honour. The  Thcban  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  demanded  the  production  of 
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his  shield^  as  a  proof  that  the  enemy 
had  gained  no  trophy  to  commemorate 
hifl  fall.  The  Swedish  monarch  died 
literally,  as  it  was  said  of  him,  with 
the  sword  in  his  hand,  the  word  of 
command  on  his  tongue,  and  victory 
in  his  imagination.  Each  has  been 
compared,  by  eminent  historians,  with 
the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,*  but  we 
confess  we  cannot  trace  the  peculiar 
points  of  similarity.  The  Theban  and 
the  Swede  present  a  much  more  striking 
parallel.  Scipio  and  Epaminondas,  it 
IS  true,  were  of  the  same  age,  forty- 
eight,  when  death  overtook  them;  they 
defended  themselves  when  unjustly  ar- 
raigne<],  by  the  same  appeal  to  their 
victories ;  but  the  former  expatriated 
himself  in  disgust,  to  avoid  factious 
prosecution,  and  died  with  an  ana- 
thema against  his  countrymen  on  his 
lips,  and  an  injunction  that  his  bones 
should  not  be  conveyed  to  Rome; 
TFhile  the  latter  never  wavered  in  his 
true  devotion  to  his  native  land,  repel- 
led ingratitude  with  consdous  dignity, 
and  fell  sloriously  in  arms,  struggling 
to  uphold  the  supremacy  which  he 
himself  had  conferred  on  Thebes. 
Scipio  and  Gustavus  had  this  in  com- 
mon, that  each  adopted  the  plan  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country ;  but  the  advantage  of  com- 
parison lies  with  Gustavus.  The  power 
of  Carthage  was  already  debilitated, 
and  on  the  decline,  when  attacked  at 
home  by  Scipio;  whilfe  that  of  Austria 
and  the  empire,  when  assailed  by  the 
arms  of  Sweden,  was  full  of  resources, 
and  had  never  before  received  any 
check. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  inherited  his 
first  name,  and  a  most  illustrious  de- 
scent from  the  celebrated  hero  Gusta- 
vus Yasa,  his  grandfather,  who  founded 
tlie  dynasty,  and  liberated  his  country 
from  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Den- 
mark. His  second  name,  Adolphus, 
he  received  from  his  grandmother 
Adolpha.  He  was  born  at  Stockholm, 
in  1504,  and  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  early  ago  of  fifteen,  while  yet  a 
minor  by  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
but  even  then  permitted  to  assume  the 
personal  exercise  of  government.  Tho 
choice  he  made  of  ministers  and  coun- 


sellors proved  him  fully  adequate  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  a  kingdom. 

His  education  had  been  carefully 
attended  to,  and  seems  in  all  respects 
to  have  resembled  that  bestowed 
on  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  was 
gifled  by  nature  with  great  genius,  a 

{)rodigiou8  memory,  and  a  desire  of 
earning  almost  beyond  example.  He 
enriched  the  University  of  Upsal, 
founded  a  royal  academy  at  Abo,  in 
Finland,  and  a  college  at  Dorp,  in 
Livonia.  He  dedicated  much  time  to 
the  study  of  the  art  of  war,  and  suc- 
cessfully tried  his  valour  and  abilities 
in  the  field,  against  the  Danes,  the  he- 
reditary enemies  of  his  crown,  Mus- 
covy, and  Poland.  He  made  an  ad- 
vantageous peace  with  the  two  first, 
and  compelled  the  last  to  evacuate  Li- 
vonia. His  life  has  been  very  elabo- 
rately written  in  English  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Hartcf  This  work,  published 
in  1759,  combines  knowledge,  research, 
and  scrupulous  accuracy,  but  so  dis- 
figured by  a  crude,  pedantic  style,  that 
it  is  always  unpleasant,  and  sometimes 
difficult  to  understand.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  be  considered  a  safe  authority 
to  be  quoted  from  without  danger. 
Some  curious  anecdotes  are  connected 
with  this  production,  which  the  reader 
may  amuse  himself  with,  by  looking  at 
the  memoir  of  the  author,  in  Chal- 
mers's "  Biographical  Dictionary."  It 
seems  strange  that  a  writer  should  take 
such  pains  to  render  himself  unread- 
able, but  the  eccentricities  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  not  easily  fathomed. 

When  the  King  of  Sweden  entered 
on  the  German  War,  and  risked  his 
life,  with  the  resources  of  his  country, 
on  the  issue  of  what  appeared  at  first 
a  very  unequal  contest,  his  own  king- 
dom was  safe  from  invasion,  and  his 
personal  interests  were  in  no  way  in- 
volved in  the  quarrel.  The  motives 
which  chiefiy  induced  him  to  take  arms 
against  the  bead  of  the  empire,  were 
the  love  of  glory,  and  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  But  his  enterprise, 
however  chivalrous,  was  at  the  same 
time  combined  with  prudence.  He 
fortified  himself  by  alliances  with 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  before 
he  commenced  his  march.    His  pi^pa- 


*  PIntarch,  to  his  lost  life  of  Epaminondas,  associated  tbat  of  Scipio,  with  a  comparison. 

■f  Translated  into  German,  by  John  (lottlicb  Bohme,  Professor  of  History,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  I^eii^ic.  Another  very  good  Life  is  to  be  found  iu  the  "  Family  Library,"  published 
in  1839. 
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rations  were  well  matured.  Until  his 
reign,  Sweden  possessed  no  regular 
army,  lie  formed  and  executed  the 
project  of  having  80,000  men  con- 
stantly well  armed,  disciplined,  and 
clothed  in  uniform.  Uc  accomplished 
this  without  difficulty,  from  the  per- 
sonal attachment  and  confidence,  which, 
without  reserve,  his  subjects  reposed 
in  their  sovereign.  His  infantry, 
trained  under  a  new  system  of  tactics, 
invented  by  himself,  became  the  terror 
of  Europe,  and  were  generally  irre- 
sistible. Like  Epaminondas,  he  ele- 
vated his  country  from  a  second,  to  the 
rank  of  a  first-rate  power.  The  gene- 
rals trained  in  his  school,  maintained 
the  national  glory  long  af^er  his  pre- 
mature death.  The  fame  and  influence 
of  Sweden  continued  for  more  than 
eighty  years,  and  sunk  only  under  the 
rumous  and  exhausting  enterprises 
of  Charles  XII.  Her  sun  went 
down  for  ever  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Pultowa.  From  that  moment,  her 
Muscovite  neighbour  and  rival  rose  to 
ascendancy,  gradually  expanding  into 
the  enormous,  the  unwholesome  pre- 
ponderance which  that  gigantic  empire 
appears  destined  to  exercise  over  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Gustavus,  with  inferior  forces,  ad- 
vanced into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
at  Leipzig,  on  the  7th  September,  1631, 
encountered  Tilly,  the  far-famed  Aus- 
trian commander,  who  had  triumphed 
in  thirty  pitched  battles,  and  never, 
until  that  moment,  sustained  a  defeat. 
By  superior  generalship,  the  energy  of 
a  new  system,  the  irresistible  power 
of  an  attack  in  column,  and  the  brav- 
ery of  his  troops,  directed  with  un- 
equalled skill,  he  obtained  a  complete 
and  overwhelming  victory,  the  effect 
of  which  was  felt  through  the  Euro- 
pean world.  On  this  decisive  success, 
had  he  marched  inunediately  toYienna, 
such  was  the  consternation  of  the  em- 

Eire,  that  it  was  thought  he  might 
ave  made  himself  master  of  that  ca- 
pital, and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace, 
as  Napoleon  afterwards  did  more  than 
once,  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor. 

But  Gustavus  remembered  how  Han- 
nibal, after  Cannce,  was  unable  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  Rome,  and  that  Epami- 
nondas  twice  led  his  conquering  troops 
within  the  precincts  of  Spnrta,  but  on 
neither  occasion  could  retain  a  p<3rma- 
nent  hold  of  the  city,  or  couqHjl  his 
enemies  to  a  pacification.  On  the  15th 
April,    1632,  the    Swedish    monarch 


gained  immortal  honour  by  the  passage 
of  the  Lech,  where  Count  Tilly  was 
killed.  He  then  marched  into  Bavaria, 
and  found  the  gates  of  all  the  principal 
cities  thrown  open  on  his  approach. 
.  When  pressed  to  revenge  on  Munich  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  Tilly  and  the 
Lnperiaiists  at  Magdeburgh  (which  me- 
mory shudders  to  retrace)  ;  to  give  up 
that  capital  to  pilkge,  and  bum  down 
the  palace  of  the  Elector  ;  "  No  I"  re- 
plied he,  *<  let  us  not  imitate  the  savage 
bai'barity  of  the  Goths,  our  ancestors, 
but  strive  rather  to  alleviate  than  in- 
crease the  inevitable  miseries  of  war." 

On  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tilly,  the 
renowned  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  (a  subject  almost  as  great  as  the 
Emperor  his  master),  who  had  been  for 
some  time  in  disgrace,  was  again  called 
to  the  chief  command,  and  invested  with 
unlimited  powers.  His  profound  sa- 
gacity and  long  experience  in  war, 
with  a  superstitious  reliance  on  his  good 
fortune,  generally  impressed,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  only  general  capable  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  Gustavus,  or 
equal  to  an  encounter  with  his  genius 
and  activity.  The  King  of  Sweden, 
anxious  to  come  to  issue  with  his  new 
antagonist,  offered  him  battle  near 
Nuremberg ;  but  the  wily  Bohemian 
declined  the  challenge,  and  succeeded 
in  repulsing  an  incautious  attempt  to 
force  his  intrenchments.  The  action 
lasted  for  ten  hours,  durinc  -which 
every  regiment  in  the  Swedish  army, 
including  the  reserve,  was  led  on  to  tho 
attack.  The  King  was  exposed  to  tho 
most  imminent  danger,  and  nothing 
saved  him  from  a  total  overthrow  but 
the  masterly  manceuvres  by  which  ho 
covered  his  retreat.  This  was  the  only 
check  he  ever  received  in  all  his  com- 
plicated operations  ;  and  this,  it  must 
De  confessed,  he  provoked  by  his  own 
impetuosity.  He  exposed  nis  brave 
soldiers  to  a  difficulty,  which  even  they 
were  unable  to  surmount.  This  mis- 
take was  shortly  af^r  retrieved  on  tho 
plains  of  Lutzen,  but  his  own  life  was 
the  price  at  which  victory  over  Wal- 
lenstein was  dearly  purchased.  Al- 
though contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
best  generals,  he  determined  to  risk  a 
great  battle,  with  an  army  far  supe- 
rior to  his  own  in  numerical  strength. 
He  advanced  for  that  purpose,  and 
found  tho  Imperial  forces  posted  with 
every  advantage  that  skill  could  sug- 
gest, and  supported  ap;ain  by  formida- 
ble intrenchments.     Many  of  his  of- 
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ficers  counselled  him  to  fall  back,  but 
he  silenced  all  arguments  with  a  deci- 
sive answer.  "  I  cannot  endure,"  said 
he,  **  to  see  WaUcnstein  under  my  very 
beard  without  making  some  animad- 
versions upon  him.  There  he  lies  be- 
fore us,  intrenched  up  to  his  teeth,  but 
by  God's  blessing  I  will  unearth  him 
to-morrow,  and  behold,  with  m^  own 
eyes,  how  he  can  acquit  himself  m  the 
open  field."  The  Swedes  prepared  for 
battle  with  joyful  alacrity,  and  with 
early  dawn,  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1 G32,  the  king  drew  up  his  army,  and  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  enemy's  centre  with 
a  ponderous  column,  exactly  as  Epami- 
nondas  broke  the  Spartan  phalanx  at 
Mantinea.  But  the  darkness  of  the 
morning,  increased  by  a  thick  fog,  and 
a  deep  ditch  dug  across  the  Austrian 
front,  directly  on  the  line  by  which  he 
proposed  to  advance,  disorganised  his 
plan,  and  forced  him  to  make  a  general 
movement  to  the  right,  so  as  to  occupy 
firm  sround  which  lay  between  the  ditcn 
and  Uie  hostile  camp.  All  this  was  not 
effected  without  some  trouble  and  con. 
siderable  loss  of  time,  during  which 
Wallenstein  remained  immoveable,  and 
stirred  not  from  his  well-defended  lines. 
The  Swedish  army  then  sang^*' Luther's 
Hymn,"  the  King  leading  on  in  a  deep, 
sonorous  bass.  The  effect  of  forty 
thousand  voices,  thus  pealing  out  in 
unison,  may  be  easily  conceived,  and  is 
described  by  contemporary  authorities 
as  having  been  awfully  irapres^sive.  It 
startled  the  free  companions  and  dls- 
solute  levies  of  the  Imperial  army,  who 
were  as  little  accustomed  to  religious 
observances,  as  Goring's  ranting  Cava- 
liers or  Kirke's  Lambs. 
The  battle  commenced,  each  side  fight* 
ing  with  desperate  valour,  inspired  by 
mutual  animosity,  the  spirit  of  national 
rivalship,  and  an  implicit  confidence  in 
the  skill  and  resources  of  their  respec- 
tive leaders.  Gastavus  led  his  indo- 
mitable infantry  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fiffht,  evincing  the  same  imprudent 
disregard  of  personal  safety,  which  cost 
Epaminondas  his  life  at  Mantinea.  He 
was  rendered  doubly  conspicuous  by 
his  large,  majestic  stature,  and  by  being 
mounted  on  a  horse  of  unusual  colour. 
No  fault  but  this  could  be  discovered 
in  his  conduct,  no  single  error  detected 
in  his  masterly  dispositions  ;  whilst 
TVallenstein  sciu'ccly  acted  up  to  his 
reputation,  and  has  been  condemned 
by  military  critics  in  more  than  one 
important  mistake.     His  methodical 


science  was  no  match  for  the  rapid  evo- 
lutions of  the  Swedish  system.  The 
Saxon  allies  of  Gustavus  gave  way  and 
fled ;  while  nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
Pappenheim,  one  of  the  ablest  generals 
in  the  Imperial  service,  arrived  upon 
the  field  with  seven  thousand  fresh 
combatants,  to  reinforce  the  Austrian 
ranks,  already  far  outnumbering  the 
army  of  the  King.  But  the  Swedes 
bore  down  all  before  them ;  and  were  in 
the  full  career  of  victory,  when  Gusta- 
vus, who  had  outstripped  the  brigades 
composing  his  main  body,  and  was 
fighting  sword  in  hand  at  the  head 
of  the  Smaland  regiment  of  cavalry, 
received  first  a  ball  m  the  left  arm,  and 
shortly  after  a  pistol  shot  through  the 
body.  On  that  important  day,  he  had 
laid  aside  his  ordinary  cuirass,  and 
wore  nothing  but  a  doublet  of  grey 
cloth,  with  the  distinguishing  military 
scarf.  His  horse  being  also  wounded, 
plunged  furiously  and  nun g  him  to  the 
earth.  His  two  attendant  grooms, 
though  mortally  stricken,  threw  them, 
selves  across  his  body,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber  having  cried 
out,  in  order  to  save  his  sovereign's 
life,  that  he  was  the  King,  was  instantly 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  an  Imperial 
cuirassier.  Gustavus,  faint  with  loss 
of  blood,  and  nearly  dyin^,  being  asked 
who  he  was,  replied  with  heroic  firm- 
ness, ''I  am  the  Kin^  of  Sweden,  and 
seal  with  my  blood  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, and  the  liberties  of  Germany  !" 
He  received  five  more  wounds,  and  was 
finally  dispatched  by  a  bullet  through 
the  head.  He  had  still  strength  left 
to  exclaim,  "  My  God  I  my  God! — alas, 
my  poor  queen  1"  as  his  noble  spirit 
passed  for  ever  from  the  scene  of  its 
mortal  glorv.  His  body  was  recovered 
by  Colonel  Stalhaus,  in  spite  of  the 
most  vigorous  efibrts  of  Piccolomini, 
who  strove  to  carry  it  off.  The  reader 
will  at  once  perceive  the  close  resem- 
blance, in  many  circumstances,  be- 
tween the  death  of  Gustavus  and  that 
of  Epaminondas,  with  the  similar  result 
which  each  catastrophe  produced  on 
the  immediate  event  of  the  two  battles. 
The  last  words  of  these  illustrious  war- 
riors were  equally  memorable.  Lutzen, 
too,  like  Mantinea,  was  rendered  inde- 
cisive by  the  death  of  the  successful 
commander.  The  Swedes  fought  for 
nine  hours  with  unfailing  pertinacity, 
notwithstandingthe  loss  of  their  beloved 
monarch,  and  remained  masters  of  the 
field  of  battle.     Wallenstein  retired. 
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and  abandoned  his  position,  so  carefully 
fortified ;  but  he  sent  oil'  despatches  to 
the  Emperor,  claiming  the  victory,  and 
announcing  the  death  of  his  formidable 
enemy.  "  Te  Deum"  was  sung  in  all 
the  churches  of  Vienna,  a  very  doubtful 
evidence  of  assumed  success. 

The  fall  of  Gustavus  was  considered 
equal  to  the  most  unquestionable  tri- 
umph. With  Epaminondas,  the  power 
of  Thebes  was  withered.  He  left  no 
successor  capable  of  upholding  her  mi- 
litary prowess  or  political  importance. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  interests  of 
Sweden  on  the  death  of  her  ^reat 
king.  Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
Torstenson  and  Kniphausen,  Horn  and 
Banier,  are  names  inscribed  on  the 
page  of  history  with  undying  reputa- 
tion. During  a  long  series  of  years,  in 
many  arduous  campaigns,  and  by  more 
than  one  brilliant  victory,  they  main- 
tained the  honour  of  the  Swedish  arms, 
and  vindicated  the  superiority  of  the 
school  in  which  they  haid  been  trained. 
Ko  surmise  has  ever  reached  posterity 
that  Epaminondas  fell  otherwise  than 
in  fair  combat,  by  the  hand  of  an  open 
enemy.  The  death  of  Gustavus  nas 
been  attributed  to  treachery.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  this 
crime  on  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg, 
who  was  in  close  attendance  on  his  per- 
son  throughout  the  day,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  bought  over 
by  the  gold  of  the  Emperor,  or  the 
intrigues  of  Cardinal  KicheUeu.  The 
charge  rests  on  no  evidence,  while  there 
are  many  collateral  circumstances  to 

Erove  the  contrary.  As  in  the  case  of 
is  successor,  Charles  XII.,  at  Fre- 
dericshall,  the  subject  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated with  caution.  Test  the  me- 
mory of  an  innocent  man  should  be  un- 
justly  stigmatized.  Epaminondas,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  never  married,  and 
with  him  his  race  concluded.  His  only 
progeny  was  the  fame  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Gustavus,  less  happy  in  this 
respect,  left,  by  his  consort,  ^laiia 
Eleonom,  of  Brandenburgh,  one  infant 
daughter,  the  wayward  Christina,  who 
with  every  advantage  of  careful  edu- 
cation and  natural  talents,  was  con- 
trolled by  an  evil  disposition,  and  her 


life  furnishes  a  melancholy  chapter  in 
the  book  of  human  depravity.  Yet 
this  abandoned  woman,  who  abdicated 
her  throne  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  and  then  de- 
sired to  resume  it ;  who  changed  her 
religion,  less  from  conviction  uian  for 
convenience;  and  who  terminated adis- 
craceful  amour  by  an  atrocious  murder^ 
nas  been  admired  by  maudlin  sympa- 
thisers, and  is  not  without  apologists 
even  among  the  learned  and  respecta- 
ble. The  celebrated  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  Leibnitz,  dishonoured 
his  name  by  this  infatuated  sophistry. 
It  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that 
when  Christina  received  notice  to  quit 
Fontaineblcau,  after  the  assassination  of 
the  Marquess  Monaldeschi,  and  even  the 
scruples  of  the  Vatican  hesitated  to  re- 
ceive her  for  a  time,  she  applied  to 
Cromwell,  through  the  Swedish  envoy, 
for  permission  to  reside  in  England. 
"  No !"  answered  the  stem  Protector; 
**  tell  the  Popish  harlot  that  I  revere 
the  memory  of  that  great  man,  her 
father,  as  much  as  she  has  disgraced 
it ;  but  while  I  live  she  sets  no  foot 
within  this  land  of  Britain." 

Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  with  their 
modem  parallels,  Ijeipsig  and  Lutzen^ 
are  not  surpassed  in  interest  or  impor- 
tance by  any  of  the  most  famous  bat- 
tles recorded  in  history.  They  ^ord 
abundant  materials  for  instruction  to 
the  military  neophite,  and  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  experienced 
officers. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  only  reached 
his  thirty-eighth  year  when  his  career 
was  so  prematurely  closed.  Placing 
his  portrait  side  by  side  with  that  of  the 
illustrious  hero  of  antiquity,  with  whom 
we  have  proposed  to  associate  him, 
each  stands  forward,  almost  without 
flaw  or  blemish,  noble  examples  of  the 
man,  the  warrior,  and  the  legislator- 
excellent  alike  in  all  the  rmtions  of 
life,  cither  social  or  political :  combin- 
ing that  intuitive  genius  which  con- 
ceives, that  tempered  wisdom  which 
plans,  and  that  happy  combination  of 
courage  and  of  conduct  which  ensures 
success   to  the  most  exalted   enter- 


prises. 
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THE  OANCIOilBROI* 


We  have  now  reached  (in  chronolo- 
gical order)  the  era  of  Garcia  do  Re- 
sende,*  to  whom  Portugal  is  so  much 
indebted  as  the  compiler  and  editor  of 
the  "  Cancionero  (jreral,"  or  general 
song  book ;  in  which  is  preserved  a 
collection  of  interesting  specimens  of 
early  Portuguese  poetry,  which  would 
otherwise  have  long  since  utterly  pe- 
rished. 

Before  the  time  of  Kesende,  some 
old  Cancioneros  had  existed  in  manu*- 
script ;  but  they  have  either  been 
wholly  lost,  or  have  become  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  researches  of  the  zealous 
student.  Even  Bouterwck  and  Sis- 
mondi  acknowledge  that  their  anxious 
researches  failed  to  discover  any  of  the 
older  **  Cancioneros,"  or  song  books. 
A  few  relics  of  their  contents  only  have 
reached  posterity,  like  fragments  which, 
disengaged  from  a  submerged  wreck, 
float  obscurely  along  upon  the  trou^ 
bled  waves  of  the  ocean  of  Time. 
From  the  little  now  known  of  the 
elder  Cancioneros,  it  appears  that  the 
subjects  of  the  ancient  Muse  of  the 
Peninsula  were — first.  Love,  the  all- 
absorbing  passion,  held  by  the  warm 
and  tender  Southerns  as  at  once  spi- 
ritually a  religion,  and  temporarily  the 
business  of  life ;  secondly.  Adventures 
in  the  Wars  with  the  Moors  ;  thirdly. 
Devotional  Poems ;  fourthly  (and  less 
in  proportion  to  the  others),  Louvores, 
or  Panegyrics  on  Friends,  or  on  He- 
roes and  celebrated  Characters. 

The  oldest  specimen  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is  a  kind  of  rude  baU 
lad,  wnich  Bernardo  de  Brito,  the 
Cistercian  monk  and  chronicler  (he 
died,  1617)9  has  given  in  his  historv 
of  the  Lusitanian  monarchy,  and  which 
he  extracted  from  an  ancient  MS.  Can- 
cionero no  longer  extant.  The  ballad 
commemorates,  in  monotonous  rhymes 
and  bidd  language,  an  obscure  and 
romantic  adventure  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  in  the  reign  of  Abdur- 
rahman, the  Moorish  King  of  Cor- 


dova (in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
century).  Abdurrahman,  a  brave  sol- 
dier and  skilful  politician,  had  fre- 
quently vanquished  the  Christiims,  the 
only  portion  of  whose  soil  that  remain- 
ed free  from  the  domination  of  the 
Crescent  was  the  little  kingdom  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Asturias;  and  the 
victorious  Moor  had  gained  such  ascen- 
dancy, as  to  extort  from  the  cotempo- 
rary  Christian  kings  the  most  abject 
treaties,  and  among  them  one  which 
the  Christian  writers  of  those  times 
have  been  ashamed  to  mention,  though 
it  is  related  by  the  Arabic  historians, 
and  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  old  5/70- 
nish  Cancioneros  of  a  subsequent  date. 
It  is  the  disgraceful  tribute  of  a  hun- 
dred young  maidens  of  noble  birth  and 
a  hundred  others  of  inferior  rank,  to 
be  chosen  annually  from  amongst  the 
handsomest  of  the  Christian  females, 
and  carried  to  Cordova,  and  distribut- 
ed among  the  Mahometan  harems. 
True,  Aurelio  (he  died,  775)  strove  to 
avoid  this  degrading  and  unmanly  im- 
post. He  was  compelled  by  force  of 
arms  to  submit,  as  were  also  his  suc- 
cessors, Silo  and  Mauregato.  Mau- 
re^ato,  the  natural  son  of  Alfonso  I., 
Kmg  of  Leon,  having  deposed  the 
rightful  heir,  Alfonso,  his  half-brother^ 
was  fain  to  sustain  his  usurped  throne 
by  the  aid  of  the  powerful  Moors,  and 
to  court  the  friendship  of  Abdurrah- 
man, to  whom  he  promised  to  pay  the 
maiden  tribute  unresistingly  and  punc* 
tually.  The  subjects  of  Maure^^ato 
were  incensed  at  an  odious  tax,  which 
was  not  onlv  degrading  to  them  as 
men,  but  which  brought,  every  year, 
disgrace  and  mourning  into  so  many 
families,  and  rent  asunder  the  tender, 
est  ties.  But  they  had  neither  poli- 
tical nor  military  strength  to  battle 
for  its  abolition  in  the  field.  All  their 
demonstrations  were  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  gallant  exertions  of  isolat- 
ed parties.  The  young  men  of  differ- 
ent districts  occasionally  formed  them- 
selves into  little  bands,  and  watched  iir 
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ambush  the  passage  of  some  Moorish 
'detachment,  returning  from  a  town  or 
villase  with  the  extorted  quota  of 
maidens.  On  perceiving  a  favourable 
opportunity,  they  would  attack  the 
Moslems  at  disadvantage,  and  oflen 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  captives,  and 
restoring  them  to  the  embraces  of  their 
agonised  parents.  These  encounters 
kept  alive  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
young  men,  and  gave  rise  to  many 
romantic  incidents,  of  which  some  re- 
miniscences are  preserved  in  old  Spa- 
nish Cancioneros  and  Romanceros  (or 
ballad  books).  Many  a  warm  and 
lasting  love  sprang  up,  at  first  sight, 
between  deliverer  and  delivered — many 
a  young  victor  surrendered  his  own 
freedom  on  the  spot  into  the  fair  hands 
whoso  chains  he  had  just  unbound^ 
many  a  sensitive  girl  gazed  admiringly 
on  her  champion's  face,  embellished 
by  the  glow  of  action,  and  dignified 
by  the  pride  of  victory,  and  quickly 
exchanged  gratitude  for  love. 

During  the  rci<;n  of  the  detested 
^laurcgato  (who  died,  783),  a  Moorish 
escort  was  returning  to  Cordova  with 
six  young  girls,  taken  from  some  part 
of  the  north  of  Portu^aL  A  party  of 
young  men,  headed  oy  one  Goestor 
Ansur  and  his  brother,  watched  them 
till  thoy  entered  a  thick  wood  of  fig- 
troes  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves. 
Then  the  Christians  attacked  them 
u nawares,  and  a  battle  ensued.  Goestor 
Ansur  had  his  sword  broken  in  the 
combat ;  but  ho  tore  oif  the  branch  of 
a  fig-tree,  and  fought  valiantly  with  it, 
till  he  and  his  comrades  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  liberated^  the 
lovely  prisoners.  The  eventual  issue 
of  the  encounter  was  marriage  between 
the  maidens  and  their  benefactors. 
The  scene  of  the  exploit  is  still  pointed 
out  by  the  name  of  **  Figttetra  das 
Donas,***  t.  e,,  Ao  Figwwxl  of  the 
Women  (firom  Fi^o,  a  f^).  It  is  not 
far  fiom  Yiseu,  m  the  province  of 
Beira,  to  Uie  north  of  the  Mondeso. 
Goestor  Ansur,  in  memory  of  his 
achievement!  assumed  on  his  shield,  for 
arms,  five  fig-leaves  proper,  on  a  field 
Or ;  and  took  the  name  of  <*  FigueU 
redo  (from  Figuerai,  a  figwood)  ;  his 


brother  taking  the  appellation  of  "  Fi- 
gueroa ;"  and  they  became  the  found- 
ers of  the  families  of  Fipueiredo  and 
Figiferoa ; — names  which,  m  ailer  times, 
have  been  inscribed  by  their  bearers 
on  the  pages  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese history  and  literature.  The 
Spanish  branch  of  Figueroa  was  enno- 
bled  in  the  person  of  Don  Gomez 
Soarez  Figueroa,  by  Henry  IV.  of 
Castile  (1468),  with  the  title  of  Count 
of  Feria,t  and  his  descendant  was 
afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Duke  of  Feria  by  Philip  H.,  in  1577. 
The  ballad  celebrating  the  above  ex. 
ploit,  which  is  preserved  by  the  Monk 
Brito,  and  which  was  sung  for  two  or 
three  centuries  in  the  province  of 
Beira,  seems  to  have  been  composed 
by  Figueroa,  the  brother  and  zealous 
imitator  af  Goestor  Ansur,  who  was 
himself  captivated  by  a  fair  captive. 
It  is  written  in  long  stanzas  of  short 
lines,  which  echo  each  other,  with  one 
monotonous  unvarying  rhyme,  and  in 
language  so  meagre,  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  make  our  translation  duly 
correspond  with  the  skeleton-like  on- 
ginal : — 

THE   FIGHT  OF   THE  FIGWOOD. 
FROM  TBS  OALUCIAV,  OR  OLD  PORTUGVBSI. 

Into  the  Figwood  came  Figueiredo ;  J 

Into  the  Figwood  too  came  I ; 
Six  fair  maidH  he  there  diflcover*d. 

Six  fair  maids  I  did  deficn% 
Weeping,  sighing^  he  peroeiv'd  them : 

I,  too,  saw  tliem  weep  and  sigh. 
"  Who  maltreiita  yo  ?     Wherefore  must  ye 

Boar  tliis  lot  of  cruelty  ?" 

Into  the  Figwood  came  Figueiredo, 
Into  the  Ilgwood,  too,  came  I. 

Thus  to  me  a  maiden  answered : 

"  Sir,  I  cannot  tell  yoa  why ; 
Woe  to  realm  where  wicked  monarch 

Works  his  people  miser}'. 
Had  I  weapons,  I  mistake  me 

K  their  use  I  would  not  tiy ; 
No  man  then  should  captive  drag  me— 

This  foul  law  I  would  defy. 
Now,  fiirewell,  good  youth  1    I  know  not 

If  again  beneath  the  sky, 
Yet  to  meet  and  speak  together 

K*er  shall  bo  our  destiny.* 

Into  the  Figwood  came  FSgoeiredo^ 
Into  the  Figwood,  toO|  came  I. 


*  Tliere  are  various  places  in  Portugal  called  Fiytitira;  as  FisfueirOy  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mondi^To,  a  flourishing  market  town ;  Figueiroy  between  Counbra  and  Thomor,  &c.  But 
the  aflix  "of  the  women"  marks  the  Mone  of  the  adventure. 

f  Feria,  a  »niall  town  in  S|)ani^  Kstramadura,  four  leagues  firom  the  fronticn  of  Porta- 
ga),  on  A  bill,  having  a  strong  ca&tle,  ami  a  fertile  tcnitory. 
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Thus  spake  I  to  her :  "  O,  never 

Think  from  thee  my  feet  shall  fly : 
I  at  goodly  price  will  purchase 

Charms  that  thus  delight  mine  eye. 
Still,  through  regions  strange  and  distant, 

I  thy  steps  Tvill  Vorapany ; 
Long,  long  ways,  though  rough  and  weary, 

Shall  seem  short  when  thou  art  by. 
Well  I  know  the  Arab  language, 

I  can  speak  it  skilfully : 
Any  Moor  who  dares  oppose  ns, 

I  will  smite  him,  he  shall  die.*' 

Into  the  flgwood  came  Figneiredo, 
Into  the  Figwood,  too,  came  I. 

To  the  Moor  those  captives  guarding 

I  with  stealthy  step  drew  nigh  ; 
Fiercely  did  he  threat  my  maiden — 

Then  my  wrath  blaz'd  fierce  and  high. 
Figneiredo  broke  a  Fig  branch : 

Then  a  Fig  branch,  too,  broke  I. 
Fast  he  plied  his  dub  around  him, 

I  as  fast  my  club  did  ply ; 
We  the  Moor  robbed  of  the  nuiidens 

He  had  seiz'd  in  robbery, 
Then  to  her  with  whom  I'd  spoken, 

Did  I  bmd  a  tender  sigh, 

Out  of  the  Figwood  went  Figueiredo, 
Out  of  the  Figwood,  too,  went  I. 

Brito  has  preserved,  in  bis  bistorv  of 
the  Cistercian  Order,  another  old  lay, 
also  founded  on  the  issue  of  a  skirmish 
between  the  Moors  and  Christians,  and 
written  by  the  hero  of  the  adventure 
himself,  Gonzalo  Hermiguez.'*  He  was 
the  son  of  Hermigo  Gronzales,  a  war- 
rior under  Alfonso  Henriquez,  Count 
of  Portugal,  (as  he  was  styled),  who 
struggled  for  the  independence  of  his 
country  against  the  Mahometan  in- 
truders ;  and  who  gave  them  so  signal 
a  defeat  at  Ourique  (in  Alentcio),  that 
ho  was  crowned  king  on  the  fieid  by  his 
victorious  troops  (1139),  and  founded 
and  maintained  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal. At  Ourique,  I&rmigo  Gon- 
zales overthrew  so  many  of  the  Moors, 
chiefly  by  his  agility,  that  he  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  O  Luctcuior,  the 
Wrestler.  His  son,  Gonzalo  Hermi- 
guez,  ii:dierited  his  father's  prowess ; 
of  which  he  ^ave  so  many  proofs  in  the 
continual  strife  between  the  Moors  and 
the  Christians,  that  he  became  cele- 
brated by  the  appellation  of  Traea 
Mouros,  or^'the  Moor  Eater."  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  King 
Alfonzo  Hcnriquez  (about  1189), 
Gonzalo  Hermiguez  determined  to 
make  reprisals  on  the  Moors  for  the 


captives  they  had  taken  from  among 
the  natives  of  his  country.  With  a 
baud  of  intrepid  followers  he  embarked 
in  boats  on  the  River  Saldao,  or  Sado, 
and  pursued  his  course  to  the  Town  of 
Alcacer  do  Sal  (in  Alcntejo),  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moors.  It  was  mid- 
summer ;  the  Mahometans  were  cele- 
brating their  Feastof  Bairam,  and,  with 
the  females  of  their  families,  were 
sporting  and  dancing  on  the  grass, 
near  the  open  eates  of  the  town. 
The  Lusitanians  lay  sometime  in  am- 
bush, watching  their  movements  ;  and 
Gonzalo  was  particulai-ly  attracted  by 
a  beautiful  Moorish  girl  whom  he  saw 
sporting  with  her  female  companions, 
full  of  graceful  gaiety,  and  he  resolved 
to  appropriate  her  as  his  prize.  Ho 
and  his  followers  rushed  from  their 
lurking  place  upon  the  dancers ;  but, 
though  the  Mussulmans  were  taken  by 
surprise,  they  fought  bravely  and  ob- 
stinately, and  frequentlv  snatched 
from  Hermiguez  the  lovely  prize  he 
had  seized.  But  Fatima  (such  was 
her  name),  had,  on  her  side,  remarked 
the  young  Portuguese  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance, admired  his  valour  and  his 
line  person,  and  was  not  a  little  flat- 
tered  by  the  value  he  set  upon  herself, 
as  testified  by  the  desperate  efibrts  to 
obt^n  her,  which  made  him  the  centre 
of  the  fight,  and  the  object  of  general 
attack  &om  her  countrymen;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  instead  of  being 
alarmed,  or  offering  any  resistance, 
she  threw  herself  in  the  way  of  re- 
capture by  Gonzalo  as  often  as  she  was 
snatched  from  him ;  but  his  courage 
and  determination  prevailed,  and  ho 
bore  off  his  captive  in  triumph.  Sub- 
sequently, his  eloquence  converted  her 
to  Christianity — ^love,  no  doubt,  sharp- 
ening hU  controversial  acumen,  and 
softening  down  her  prejudices ;  at  her 
baptism  she  exchanged  the  name  of 
Fatima  for  that  of  Oriana,  and, 
passing  from  the  font  to  the  altar,  she 
was  wedded  to  her  victorious  lover- 
victorious  alike  in  battle  and  in  contro- 
versy, and  he  composed  a  short  ro- 
mance as  a  memorial  of  ^his  exploit, 
and  of  his  hallowed  love.  This  little 
poem  is  more  rude  and  less  intelligible 
m  language,  and  less  regular  in  struc- 
ture than  that  of  the  preceding  ballad, 
which,  however,  is  older  by  three  cen. 


*  Hermignez,  is  "  the  son  of  Hermigo ;"  the  terminatiOQ  "  ez'*  being  equivalent  to  the 
Norman  "  Fitz" — so  Henriquez  is  "  the  son  of  Ucnry." 
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turies  ;  it  has  but  faint  traces  of  rliyme> 
or  of  the  assonance  of  vowels^  so  usual 
in  Ihc  Peninsular  poetry. 

Why  a  poem  of  the  twelfth  century 
should  be  more  barbarous  than  one  of 
the  eighth^  must  be  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Brito  copied  the  more 
recent  poem  from  an  old  MS.  of  its 
own  era  ;  and  that  he  gave  the  earlier 
romance  as  sung  in  his  own  time  (the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century^  and  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth)^  by  the 
people  o£  Beira ;  where>  being  orally 
preserved^  it  became  gradually  and  na. 
turally  modernised^  in  its  descent  from 
the  lips  of  one  generation  to  those  of 
the  succeeding.  The  poem  of  Gon. 
zalo  Hermiguez   presents  so  many* 


difficulties,  that  wc  are  unable,  in  otir 
version,  to  offer  an  exact  likeness  of 
the  original.  We  give  the  sense  (as 
well  as  we  can  collect  it),  but  in  the 
length  of  the  lines,  and  the  recurrenco 
of  the  rhymes,  we  have  ventured  to  fill 
up  its  irregularities  and  deficiencies. 
This  old  poem,  unlike  the  ancient  pro- 
lix romances,  that  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, plunges  at  once  "  in  mcdias  res." 
The  first  stanza  at  once  relates  the  fre- 
quent captures  and  rescues  of  Fatima, 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight ;  the  second 
describes  Gonzalo's  reflections  on  his 
first  seeing  her  from  his  ambush ;  the 
third  tells  us  of  his  affection  for  the 
wife  he  had  doubly  won  :— 


TO  ORIANA. 

Here,  awhile  I  held  thee ;  there  the  shock  repelVd  thee, 
Still,  BtllJ,  as  wavered  the  fortunes  of  the  fight, 

Here  did'st  thou  grasp  me ;  there  again  unclasp  me ; 

llience  would'st  thou  fly  to  me ;  hence  did'st  draw  nigh  to  me, 
As  here  the  champions  parted,  or  there  combined  their  might. 

Mem'ry  sheVd  thee  brightly ;  sporting,  free  and  lightly, 
As  when  first  I  saw  thee,  with  thy  smiling  face. 

Then,  my  fancy  warming,  thought — "O  maid,  so  charming ! 

In  this  land  around  me,  happy  fate  has  found  me 
Prize  like  thee  to  follow  in  the  eager  chace." 

Oriana,  dearest !  trust  the  lay  thou  hcarest ; 

Lifb  to  me  is  only  life  since  blest  with  thcc : 
Uie  no  value  knowing,  save  of  thy  bestowing — 
Tliou  prize,  that  battle  gave  me,  dost,  in  turn  enslave  me, 

For  nothmg  fidrer,  dearer,  thro'  all  the  world  I  see  I 


In  the  Library  of  the  College  of 
Nobles,  in  Lisbon,  an  old  MS.  Can- 
cionero  is  extant.  The  writing  is,  ap- 
parently, that  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  comprises  about  260  poems, 
which,  from  the  internal  evidence, 
cannot  be  older  than  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  manuscript 
also  contains  a  NobUiario^  or  Noble 
Book ;  i.^.,  a  Register  of  Noblemen's 
titles  and  privileges.  A  selection  from 
this  old  Cancioncro  was  made  by  Sir 
Charles  Stuart  (aHerwards  Lord  Stuart 
de  Rothesay),  when  British  Ambassador 
at  Lisbon,  and  printed  under  his  own 
inspection,  and  at  his  own  expense. 
But  the  number  of  copies  was  very  li- 
mited ;  and  the  book  is  so  rare  as  to 


be  a  literary  cariosity,  and  is  not  to  be 
met  with  among  booksellers.  It  is 
entitled,  "  Fragmentos  de  hum  Can^ 
cionero,  inedito  que  se  acha  na  libraria 
do  Real  Collegia  dos  Nobres  de  Lisboa, 
Impresso  a  custo  de  Carlos  Stuart,  Soc* 
deAcadR.  de  Xwioa.  1823."t  The 
language  of  the  poems  is  like  the  Gal- 
lician  used  in  the  thirteenth  centnry» 
and  the  versification  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Proven^^als.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  pieces  are  the  work  of  one  and 
the  same  author.  They  form  a  kind 
of  Cyclus ;  and  intimate  to  the  reader 
the  tale  of  one  of  those  tender  and  faith-> 
fui  passions  which  the  Portuguese,  in« 
fiuenced  by  the  romantic  genios  of 
their  country,  loved  to  envelop  in  a 


*  Douterwek  has  given  the  commencement  of  the  original ;  bat  sadly  corrupted,  and  mis- 
written. 

t  Fragments  of  an  in-cditcd  Cancioncro,  found  In  the  Libraiy  of  the  Koyal  Collego  of 
Nobles  at  Lisbon.  Fxintod  at  the  expense  of  Charles  Stuart,  FeUow  of  the  Boyal  Acadiemy 
of  Lisbon.  1823. 
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yeil  of  mjsteTy,  throtigli  whose  fold  the 
transient  and  uncertain  glimpses  that 
peeped  forth^  warmed  the  imagination, 
and  stimulated  interest  |  like  the 
glimpses  of  half-hidden  charmsi  glanc- 
ing through  the  mantilla  of  the  mo^ 
dest  and  lovely  senora. 

From  one  of  the  poems  of  this  Cyclus 
we  leam^  that  the  poet  was  a  certain 
John  Coelho.  Prom  others,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  towns  of  Barcellasiy 
Faria>  and  Kogueira,  wc  gather  that 
he  lived  chiefly  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Portugal ;  that  he  first  saw 
the  lady  of  his  heart  at  Santarem  (on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus),  where 
the  Portuguese  kings  of  the  legitimate 
descent  from  Alfonso  Henriquez  often 
resided ;  that  the  lady  was  his  relative ; 
and  that  there  were  reasons  that  forced 
him  to  conceal  his  love;  and  that, 
though  formerly  renowned  as  a  trou- 
badour,  he  discontinued  the  public  ex- 
ercise  of  his  talent,  lest,  haply,  he  might 
reveal  too  mnch.  At  another  time,  he 
permits  his  friends  to  guess  among 
three  names  which  is  that  of  his  be« 
loved,  whether  Sancba,  Joanna,  or 
Mana.  From  the  following  Cantiga 
we  find  that,  during  absence,  he  re- 
solved to  plead  his  passion  to  its  ob- 
ject, yet  in  their  interviews  he  suffered 
the  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved, 
either  through  timidity  or  prudence— 

ABSENCE  AND  PRESENCE. 

While  absent  from  my  lady  fisiir, 

A  thotisond  times  I  ponder  o*er 
Deep  words  to  tell  ber  all  my  care, 

When  we  too  haply  meet  once  more. 
But  in  her  presence  blest,  then  nought 

Of  all  I  ponder'd  can  I  say ; 
Her  beauty  banishes  each  thought 

Of  pun  and  absence  fiir  away. 

I  mourn  when  I  behold  her  not, 

And  finune  sad  plaints  for  meeting  hour ; 
I  see  her — sorrow's  theme  forgot — 

Far  different  is  the  strain  I  pour ! 
A  lamp  within  my  soul  is  dead, 

Absent  or  present,  which  I  be, 
I  see  her  not — ^then  joy  is  fled— - 

I  see  her — ^lost  is  memory. 

In  the  following,  Coelho  intimates 
the  displeasure  of  his  beloved,  if  he 
should  reveal  his  secret  to  the  world  ; 
and  he  promises,  if  any  one  should 
guess  her  aright,  he  will  falsely  name 
another  lady^  in  order  to  diflgtuae  the 
truth  :^. 


THE  SECRET. 

In  vain  they  ui^^e,  they  ask  mo 

Whom  serve  I  ?  who  mjr  fair? 
*Ti8  treason  thus  to  ask  me 

Our  secret  to  declare. 
Thou  will'st  my  heart's  allegiance^ 

The  world  shall  never  know : 
Fear  not ! — my  disobedience 

Shall  never  bring  thee  woe. 

For  should  they  guess,  and  truly 

Term  thee  my  only  love, 
With  firm  denial  duly 

Suspicion  I'll  remove. 
Another  sovereign,  feigning 

To  fill  my  bosom's  throne, 
ni  name — while  thou  art  reigning 

In  secret  there  alone. 

E'en  thus,  with  false  revealing, 

Traitor  to  truth  I'll  be; 
So,  constant  in  concealing, 

I  prove  my  truth  to  thee. 
One  word  to  cause  thy  grieving 

No  man  shall  win  from  me : 
My  lips  all  else  deceiving. 

My  heart  is  true  to  thee. 

To  follow  out  this  declaration,  he 
names  a  Donna  Leonora,  in  order  to 
mislead  those  who  were  guessing  too 
closely;  but  the  strain  of  this  little 
poem,  so  much  lighter  than  his  serious 
Cantigas  to  his  nameless  lady,  shows 
that  here  he  is  but  sporting  with  love :— i 

DONNA  LEONORE. 

I  swear  by  my  faith,  Donna  Leonore, 
Nature  has  gifted  thee  well  from  her  store  t 
None  in  the  world  can  with  thee  compare, 
Thou'rt  best  of  the  good,  and  fairest  of  fsir ; 
I  flatter  thee  not,  'tis  the  truth,  I  swear. 

I  swear  by  my  faith,  Ponna  Leonore, 
Nature  has  gifted  thee  well  from  her  store : 

Beauty  has  moulded  and  tinted  thy  check; 

Stately  thou  movest,  and  wisely  dost  speak ; 

'Tis  a  joy  and  a  pride  thy  love  to  seek. 

I  swear  by  my  faith,  Donna  Leonora, 
Nature  has  gifted  thee  well  from  her  store : 
As  glows  among  pearls  the  ruby's  red  light. 
So  shines  among  ladies  thy  beauty  brighl^ 
Gladdening  the  eyes  of  thy  constant  knight 

I  swear  by  my  faith,  Donna  Leonorei, 
Nature  has  gifted  thee  well  from  her  store  : 
And  I  thank  kind  heaven,  that  in  forming 

thee, 
Destin'd  such  happuicss  mine  to  be. 
Since  thy  heart's  dear  love  has  been  giv'n 
tome. 

Nature  could  lavish  on  thee  no  more, 
Lovely,  and  loving,  and  lov'd  Leonora. 
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Then  it  appears  that  some  onc^  who 
was  his  enemy,  informed  his  kdy-love 
that  Coelho's  secret  was  known,  and, 
perhaps,  also,  accused  the  lover  of  in- 
discretion, for  she  banished  him  from 
her  presence : — 

THE   SECRET  REVEALED. 

The  while  she  knew  not  that  I  lov*d, 

I  liv'd  my  life  so  blest,  so  blindly ; 
I  hover'd  round  ber  unreprov'd, 

Nor  did  she  fear  to  greet  me  kindly. 
But  ill  betide  the  busy  foe 

Who  told  her  all  so  long  I'd  hidden ; 
Far  from  her  sight  she  bade  me  go, 

Nor  heard  me  plead  one  word  unchidden. 

Would  that  my  foe  at  once  had  sliun 

Me,  ere  such  pang  his  malice  wrought  me! 
Heart  ne'er  hath  felt  a  keener  pain 

Than  exile  from  my  love  hath  brought  me. 
Death,  once  so  fcar'd,  I  sigh  for  now — 

Banished  from  her  my  soul  doth  honour ; 
I  long — ^words  cannot  utter  how 

I  long  to  look  once  more  upon  her. 

I  see  the  home  where  dwells  my  fair, 

But  dare  approach  its  threshold  never. 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  have  fixM  them  there, 

With  gaze  and  love  unchanging  ever. 
Oh !  ratlier  let  me  die  than  see 

That  roof  so  near,  nor  venture  tliither ; 
Far  from  this  spot  I  fain  would  flee. 

But  how  can  I  depart  ? — and  whither? 

Next  wo  find  him  obliged  to  quit  the 
kingdom  and  go  to  sea ; — 

THE   LOTER  AT   SEA. 

They  who  in  ships  attempt  the  main, 

£stecm  the  evils  of  the  sea 
The  worst  of  fears,  the  worst  of  pain^ 

In  otlier  guise  they  seem  to  me^ 
Who,  all- absorbed  in  love's  regret, 
The  terrors  of  the  deep  foi^L 

The  heaviest  care  man  ever  knew 
Is  love,  in  hearts  ordained  its  slave; 

And  fear  of  death  its  darkest  hue 
Assumes  upon  the  angry  wave. 

But  never  can  the  ocean's  rage 

One  thought  from  love's  fond  cares  engage. 

There  was  not,  is  not,  ne'er  shall  be, 
A  deeper,  sadder  care  than  love : 

Let  those  whose  vacant  hearts  are  free^ 
Deny  it ;  I  its  truth  will  prove— 

7,  who  absorb'd  in  love's  regret, 

The  terrors  of  the  sea  forget. 

'TIS  love  alone  that  haunts  my  pillow : 
I  fear  not  death  on  wildest  billow. 


It  would  seem  that  Coelho  travelled 
into  Spain,  and  found  in  the  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon  a  liberal  patron;  and, 
struck  with  the  monarch's  greatness, 
he  draws  a  comparison  between  him 
and  the  sea« 

SIMILE. 

I've  seen  in  this  world  but  one  thing  that  can 
e'er 

With  the  monarch  of  Castile  and  Leon  com- 
pare; 

Tis  the  sea  —  the  glorious  and  wonderful 


A  king  he  resembles  right  royally. 

He  rules  with  a  mastery  all  must  obey : 
Tho'  oft  he  gives  largely,  yet  stem  is  his 

sway; 
No  power  can  withstand  him,  no  art  can  con- 

troul; 
And  with  reverence  and  dread  he  impresses 

the  soul. 

All  things  the  sea  needs  in  himself  he  con- 
tains. 

And  many  a  one  by  his  bounty  sustains ; 

Some  men  he  enriches  with  lavish  supply. 

And  some  he  makes  poor,  and  dooms  otiiers 
to  die. 

And  thus  in  his  favour  mild,  generous,  and 

good. 
But  vrrath  and  severe  when  arous'd  in  his 

mood; 
And,  ruling  all  others,  resistless  and  free- 
So  leigneth  a  king,  and  so  reigneth  the  sea. 

As  Castile  and  Leon  were  not  united 
into  one  kingdom  till  1230,  it  is  clear 
that  the  above  song  must  have  been 
written  at  a  later  date.  Coelho  pro. 
bably  alludes  to  Alfonso,  as  the  King 
of  Castile  and  Leon — the  learned  and 
philosophical  monarch  to  whom  Spain 
was  indebted  for  the  astronomical  ta- 
bles, called  after  him,  the  Alphonsino 
Tables. 

Coelho  bewails  his  exile  from  his 
country  and  the  object  of  hia  love,  in 
the  following  Cantiga  li— 

Tim  LOVER  ZM  EXILE.* 

Ah,  lady  mine  t  fix)m  thee  I  went, 
Heav*n  knows,  without  my  will ; 

And  thro*  my  land  of  banishment 
I  wander  joyless  still. 

For  never  gladness  can  I  see 

Where  my  fond  eyes  look  not  on  thee. 


*  Two  Cantigas  on  the  same  subject,  and  nearly  identical  in  expression  as  in  ideas,  are 
fused  together  in  the  above  translation. 
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Here,  where  Tm  doom'd  so  long  to  dwell, 

Afar  from  tbce  and  home, 
Unceasiog  tears  my  sorrow  tell, 

Alone  and  sad  I  roam  ; 
And  nought  of  gladness  can  I  see 
Where  my  fond  eyes  look  not  on  thee. 

I  felt  too  well  it  was  thy  pleasure 

That  from  thee  I  should  go : 
But  ne'er  hath  man  endur'd  such  measure 

As  I  of  exile^s  woe. 
For,  while  forbid  thy  face  to  see, 
No  gleam  of  joy  can  shine  on  me. 

Of  heaven,  that  did  my  heart  ordain 
To  love  thee,  warm  and  true, 

I  ask,  to  lead  me  home  again 
AVhere  I  thy  charms  may  view. 

For  nought  of  gladness  can  I  see 

While  thus  depriv*d,  dear  love,  of  thee. 

At  length  we  trace  Coelho  to  Sego- 
via, where  he  expresses  himself  as  ex- 
pecting the  termination  of  his  mortal 
career ;  and  the  following  Cantiga  we 
may  consider  his 

DEATH  SONO. 

Fm  dying — Heaven  forgive  the  gladness 

That  now  to  part  from  life  I  feel ! 
Death  comes  to  free  me  from  the  sadness 

That  on  my  heart  hath  set  its  seal. 
Yet  hear,  my  friends !  the  minstrel's  mea- 
sure 

That  breathes  his  sole  regretting  sigh : 
Alas!  my  light,  my  bosom's  treasure, 

I  may  not  see  ere  yet  I  die. 

Fm  dying  ! — once  I  lov'd  life  dearly, 

And  look'd  with  shrinking  dread  on 
death ; 
But  now  I  go,  so  calm,  so  cheerly, 

And  ask  no  more  of  vital  breath. 
My  friends !  I  feel  your  handsT  kind  pres- 
sure— 

Ask  ye  what  means  my  latest  sigh  ? 
'TIs  that  my  light,  my  bosom's  treasure 

I  may  not  see  before  I  die. 

I'm  dying ! — Heaven,  in  expiation 

Of  my  death-joy,  my  life  receive ; 
And  giant  my  hopes  their  consummation, 

No  more  to  fear,  no  more  to  grieve. 
Dear  friends!  remember  me  with  plea- 
sure; 

I  would  not  breathe  e^en  this  one  sigh 
If  my  soul's  light,  my  bosom's  treasure, 

I  might  but  see  before  I  die. 

The  above  translations  present  speci- 
mens of  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
contents  of  this  old  Cancionero,  but 
our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  greater 
number;  and  there  is  among  them  such 
a  strong  family  likeness — so  ^reat  a 
sameness  in  expression^subject,  thought, 


and  metre,  that  the  few  may  serve  to 
exemplify  the  many,  and  we  may  al- 
most say  "  Ex  vno  disce  omnes" 

It  was  a  frequent  practice  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Portuguese  muse,  to 
collect  the  works  of  a  proliBc  poet  into 
a  separate  Cancionero,  like  that  of 
Coelho.  The  poems  of  Alfonso  X.  of 
Castile  formed  a  spiritual  Cancionero, 
devoted  wholly  to  the  praises  of  the 
Virgin  Manr,  celebrating  her  miracles, 
graces,  festivals,  &c.  In  the  preface, 
the  royal  author  dedicates  his  heart  to 
her,  and  constitutes  himself  her  trou- 
badour, determining  never  to  be  the 
troubadour  of  any  earthly  lady.  Al- 
fonso was  born  in  Gatlicia,  and  wrote 
in  Gallidon,  or  old  Portuguese ;  but  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  of  his  efiu- 
sions  which  would  be  suitable  to  this 
paper. 

KingDiniz  of  Portugal  (who  reigned 
from  1279  to  1325),  fillecl  two  Cancio- 
neros  :  one  contained  his  spiritual 
poems,  the  other  his  temporal  verses ; 
the  former  is  entitled  "  Our  Lady's 
Cancionemo"  (or  song-book) .  We  are 
not  able  to  offer  any  specimen  to  our 
readers. 

The  royal  family  of  Portugal  was, 
at  various  periods,  fertile  in  poets; 
from  amongst  them  we  shall  select  one, 
who,  from  her  title  and  her  lineage,  has 
some  interest  for  the  English  reader — 
Donna  Philippa  de  Lancaster,  who  was 
of  English  blood,  and  was  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  England. 
JohnL,  King  of  Portugal,  had  married 
Constance,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster  (son  of  King  Ed- 
ward III.),  by  whom  he  had  many 
children;  among  them,  Pedro,  Duke 
of  Coimbra,  father  of  this  Donna 
Phillippa,  so  called  afler  Queen  Phi- 
lippa, wife  of  Edward  III.,  and  sur- 
named,  *'  of  Lancaster,"  after  her 
grandmother,  Constance.  Pedro  was 
a  man  of  valour  and  learning,  and  a 
votarv  of  the  Muses ;  in  bravery  he  did 
not  yield  to  our  Henry  V.,  the  hero  of 
Agincourt,  who  was  his  cousin.  He 
accompanied  his  father,  John  of  Por- 
tugal, and  his  brothers  on  an  expedi- 
tion  into  Africa  against  the  Moors; 
and  at  Ceutra  won  the  golden  spurs  of 
knighthood.  He  travelled  through 
England,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Tur- 
key, and  the  Holy  Land,  and  pene- 
trated to  Babylon.  He  was  received 
with  honour  at  the  court  of  Amurat 
II.  of  Turkey,  and  was  presented 
with  the  Marche  of  Trevisano,  by  the 
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Emperor  Sigismond,  on  account  of 
the  aid  he  had  afforded  to  that  monarch 
against  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother,  King  Ed- 
ward of  Portugal  (named  after  his 
great-grandfather,  Edward  the  III.  of 
England),  Don  Pedro  was  chosen  Re- 
gent of  Portugal,  and  guardian  of  the 
young  king,  Alfonso  v.,  who  subse- 
quently married  Don  Pedro's  daughter, 
Isabel.  Don  Pedro  governed  during 
his  regency  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
goodness,  that  the  people  of  Lisbon 
wished  to  erect  a  statue  to  him ;  but 
he  declined  to  accept  a  testimonial 
which  might  be  overthrown  the  next 
dav,  on  some  easy  change  of  popular 
opmion.  Had  he  then  some  dim  fore- 
shadowing  on  his  spirit  that  he  would 
die  a  violent  death  near  Lisbon,  stig- 
matised as  a  traitor  ?  Don  Pedro  was 
extremely  grave  in  his  disposition,  and 
reserved  m  his  manners.  After  Alfonso, 
his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  attained 
his  majority,  the  enemies  of  Don  Pedro 
poisoned  the  mind  of  the  young  king 
against  him,  representing  the  late  re- 
gent as  a  man  of  intolerable  pride,  and 
of  unbounded  ambition,  which  was 
leading  him  to  practise  against  the 
king  and  the  state ;  and  even  going  the 
lengths  of  accusing  him  of  having  poi- 
soned the  late  king,  and  some  others  of 
the'  royal  family.  Amon^  the  most 
maligdant  of  Pedro's  enemies,  was  the 
Duke  of  Braganza,*  his  half-brother^ 
whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits ; 
but  among  his  zealour  defenders,  was 
that  brother's  son,  Don  Fernando. 
Alfonso  issued  risorous  decrees  against 
his  uncle,  even  ^rbidding  any  persons 
to  hold  communication  with  him;  and  in 
this  extremity,  the  unhappy  Pedro  was 
advised  by  his  friend,  tne  Count  of 
Abrantes,  to  go  to  court  to  justify 
himself,  to  which  the  duke  acceded, 
taking  with  him  a  thousand  horse  and 
five  hundred  foot,  as  an  escort  neces- 
sary to  his  safety.  At  Alfarroubiera, 
near  Lisbon,  the  king's  troops  met  and 
attacked  the  escort,  and  Don  Pedro 
was  killed  by  an  arrow,  20th  May, 
1440 ;  the  Count  of  Abrantes  was  also 
killed,'aftor  an  obstinate  defence.  Tho 
son  of  Don  Pedro,  Pedro  Constable  of 
Portugal,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Castile 
for  refuge  ;  and  the  younger  son,  Don 
Diogo,  was  cast  into  prison.  In  a  few 
years  afterwards,  the  unhappy  Queen 


Isabella  died,  after  a  short  illness,  and 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  the  enemies  of  her  fa- 
ther. 

Amid  this  blight  upon  her  paternal 
relatives,  the  Lady  Philippa  de  Lan- 
caster had  found  solace  in  employments 
and  thoughts  far  different  from  courtly 
favours  or  enmities.  She  was  born  at 
Coimbra  in  1437,  and  was,  conse- 
quently, twelve  years  old  at  her  father's 
unfortunate  demise.  She  early  dis- 
played a  strong  devotional  feeling,  and 
a  taste  for  serious  and  deep  literary 
pursuits.  She  chose  for  her  residence 
the  great  Cisterciap  Convent,  founded 
by  King  Diniz  at  Odivellas,  near  Lis- 
bon, without,  however,  taking  tlie 
monastic  vows.  The  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  tho  Fathers  of  the  Church,  were 
her  constant  and  favourite  studies. 
She  wrote  a  book  of  pious  meditations, 
and  translated  a  "  Treatise  on  Solitude" 
from  the  Latin  of  Lauren  tins  Justianus ; 
and,  from  the  French,  a  "Book  of  Ho- 
milies" for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  year. 
In  the  convent  at  Odivellas  there  is  still 
extant  a  MS.  of  the  above-named 
**  Book  of  the  Homilies"  in  her  writing, 
illuminated  by  paintings  from  her  own 
pencil.  She  devoted  herself  to  tho 
education  of  her  niece,  the  Infanta 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Alfonso  V.  by  her 
sister,  the  Queen  Isabella;  and  her 
success  with  her  royal  pupil  was  such, 
that  the  Infanta  was  considered  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  accomplished  wo- 
men  of  her  time ;  so  that,  when  she  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  king, 
her  father,  appointed  her  regent  of  tho 
kingdom,  when  he  went  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  Africa,  in  1471  ;  and  her  ad- 
ministration was  distingubhod  for  pru- 
dence and  ability,  acquiring  for  her  the 
admiration  and  love  of  the  people.  On 
the  king's  return,  Joanna  rotired  to  tho 
convent  of  Odivellas,  to  the  society  of 
her  aunt  Philippa,  whom  she  took  for 
her  model,  devoting  herself  to  a  life  of 
religious  celibacy  (though  without  the 
vows),  and  refusing  all  overtures  for 
her  band  that  were  made  to  her  father. 
She  removed  to  the  Convent  of  Jesus, 
at  Aveiro,  where  she  died  in  1490, 
aged  thirty-eight.  Donna  Philippa  de 
Lancaster  continued  at  Odivellas,  and 
died  there  in  1493.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  her  manuscript  beforo  men- 
tioned, she  wrote  a  liyrnn,  as  a  dedica- 


*  Natnnd  son  of  King  John  I. ;  Don  Pedro  had  created  him  Doke  of  Braganza. 
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tioQ.    The  following  is  our  tranalatioii 

Ofit:— 

HTMN  TO   THE   SAYIOlTll.* 

I  serve  thee  not,  nor  love  tbec,  Lord, 
As  fiun  I  would,  with  love  divine ; 

But  who,  save  thee,  can  peace  aflbrd  ? 
Then  call  me  to  thee,  ever  tliiue, 

Then,  the  world's  treasure  infinite, 
The  great,  the  gracious  Deity — 

Thou,  who  art  all  my  life,  my  light, 
Didst  die  upon  the  cross  for  me. 

Unless  renouncing  self  I  live, 
I  cannot  serve  or  love  thee  well : 

Vouchsafe,  then.  Lord,  tliina  aid  to  give, 
lliat  1  may  learn  in  peace  to  dwell. 

At  various  periods^  MS.  Cancioneros 
were  written  in  Portu^l,  but  bccamo 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  Garcia  de 
Resende  formed  the  collection  known 
as  the  **  Grenoral  Cancionero,"  a  book 
which  continues  to  be  rare,  and  is 
not  met  with,  even  in  Portugal,  in 
the  book  trade.  He  6ay8>  that  **  he 
compiled  it  in  order  to  preserve  poems, 
trovas,  and  romances,  which  were  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  like  so  many 
other  things  in  Portugal."  Garcia  de 
Hesende  was  page  to  King  John  II. 
(brother  of  the  devout  Princess  Joanna, 
of  whom  we  have  lately  made  men- 
lion).  The  page  grew  up  a  general 
&vourite  at  the  court,  for  he  was 
good-humoured  and  obliging,  had  plea- 
sant social  qualities,  sprightly  conver- 
sational talents,  and  agreeable  accom- 
Elishments.  He  was  a  graceful  versi- 
er  himself,  and  had  good  elocution ; 
and  the  kin^  took  pleasure  in  hearing 
him  recite  his  own  verses  and  those  of 
others.  His  Majesty,  abo,  had  him 
taught  to  play  well  on  the  guitar,  find* 
ing  that  he  had  a  taste  for  music.  He- 
sende could  likewise  draw,  and  he 
often  employed  his  talent  for  the 
amusement  of  his  royal  master.  He 
relates,  with  a  pleased  simplicity,  how, 
on  an  occasion  when  Kins  John  was 
going  into  Algarve,  for  his  health, 
being  then  in  the  illness  that  eventually 
proved  fatal,  he  had  breakfasted  in 
the  mountains,  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet, 
under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  and, 
being  desirous  of  amusement,  wished 
to  juay  chess.     The  chessmen  were 


produced,  but  the  chess-board  had,  by 
some  nea:ligence,  been  left  behind) 
and  the  king  fell  into  a  passion,  and 
scolded  his  attendants.  Besende,  hear- 
ing the  matter,  took  a  couple  of  sheets 
of  paper,  pasted  them  together,  and, 
producing  his  colour-box,  made  a 
chess-board,  which  he  stuck  on  a  table 
with  wax,  and  presented  to  the  king, 
who  was  delighted,  and  said  repeatedly 
to  those  around  him,  '*  When  anyone 
wants  to  play  chess,  ho  need  not  pro- 
vide anything,  so  that  he  can  have 
Besende  at  hand." 

On  the  marriage  of  Alfonso,  King 
John's  only  son,  with  the  Princess 
Isabella  oi  Castile,  the  king  trans- 
ferred Resende  to  the  service  of  his 
son,  greatly  against  the  page's  wish, 
he  bemg  much  attached  to  the  king. 
The  young  Alfonso  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  a  few  months  after  his 
marriage,!  and  Resende  was  taken  back 
into  John's  household,  and  appointed 
his  secreta^.  He  relates,  tliat  one 
day  when  King  John  was  writing  to 
the  King  of  Castile,  and  Resende  was 
holding  pens  ready  dipped  in  ink  for 
his  use,  ne  stood  so  near  his  master, 
that  he  could  scarce  avoid  seeing  what 
he  wrote,  and,  therefore,  kept  his 
head  turned  aside.  The  king  ob- 
served it,  and  desired  him  to  turn 
back  his  bead  into  its  proper  position, 
saying,  <<  If  I  could  not  trust  youfull^, 
vou  would  not  be  here.  Let  not  this, 
Lowever,  teach  you  presumption,  but 
rather  fidelity."  The  secretary,  bv  his 
talents,  amused  many  a  languid  hour 
of  the  royal  patient  in  his  lingering 
illness ;  and  the  frequent  marks  of  ap- 
probation he  received  from  the  king, 
caused  in  him  so  much  affection  for  the 
latter,  that  he  determined  on  writing 
his  ''Chronicle  of  King  John  II."  in 
order  to  commemorate  the  good  quali- 
ties of  his  sovereign.  Afler  the  death  of 
John,  Garcia  de  Resende  was  retained 
as  secretary  by  the  succeeding  monarch, 
Emanuel,  who,  in  1514,  sent  him  as 
ambassador  to  Rome,  to  Pope  Leo  X., 
to  offer  him  the  first  fruits  of  the  Por- 
tuguese commerce  in  India.  In  1516, 
Resende  compiled  his  "  Cancioaero," 
commencing  it  at  Almeyrim,  and  fin- 
ishing it  in  Lisbon.  This  book,  on 
its  appearance,  excited  a  lively  interest 
in  Portugal,  and  the  ships  bound  for 


*  This  hymn  is  quoted  in  the  Lnsitanian  Hagiology,  by  Cardoso, 
t  His  widow  subsequently  maixied  King  Emanuel. 
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India  were  frcouently  provided  with 
copies  of  it.  De  Barros,  m  his  "Asia," 
relates,  that,  in  1518,  Antonio  Corrca, 
an  officer  under  the  Governor  of  Por- 
tugaese  India,  was  sent  to  Pegu,  to 
msdco  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  that 
country,  and  when  he  (Correa)  wanted 
to  administer  the  necessary  oath  on  the 
subject  of  the  treaty,  he  judged  the 
breviary  of  the  ship's  chaplain  too  mean- 
looking,  when  placed  beside  the  splen- 
did sacred  books  of  the  Indians ;  and, 
accordingly,  thought  of  substituting 
the  new  and  handsomely  bound  '•  Can- 
cioncro,"  which  was  on  board.  The 
chftpLiin  opened  the  "  Cancionero," 
and  found  among  the  poems  a  para- 
phniHC,  by  Luis  da  Silveira,  on  the 
words  of  Solomon,  **  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  is  vanity,"  which  he  read  aloud 
witii  solemnity  and  emphasis,  making 
such  an  impression  on  Corrca,  that  ho 
dcckrud  he  should  consider  an  oath  on 
that  book,  as  solemn  and  binding  as  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures :  on  that  book, 
accordingly,  the  oath  was  administered 
to  both  Christians  and  Indians,  lie- 
scnde  was  living  in  1520.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  period  of  his  death, 
but  it  appears  to  nave  been  shortly 
after  that  date.  He  wrote  various 
poems,  and  amongst  them, "  Trovas," 
on  the  tramcal  death  of  Inez  de  Cas- 
tro, which  have  been  much  com- 
mended, but  are  too  lon^  for  insertion 
here.  At  the  end  of  his  "  Chronicle 
of  John  n.,"  there  is  a  sort  of  rhymed 
chronicle  of  the  remarkable  events  of 
his  own  time,  a  composition  in  which 
we  discover  no  poetic  merit ;  the  tale 
would  have  been  better  told  in  plain 
prose.  As  a  more  favourable  specimen 
of  his  poetry,  we  subjoin  a  Gloss  on 
the  reply  of  a  lady,  from  whom  he  had 
requested  some  small  gifl,  as  a  reward 
for  his  faithful  love :  the  lady  refused 
him  any  token  of  approval,  saying  to 
him,  "  Better  (is)  iaith  than  recom- 
pense," words  which  he  took  fur  the 
motto  to  gtoss,  or  comment  upon  :— 

"BETTER   FAITH    TBAK    RECOMPENSE." 

GUm. 

Thou  that  gricv'st  me,  ruthless  fair ! 

Mak'Bt  my  love  glow  more  inten^M  ; 
Smiling,  driv'st  me  to  despair. 
What  liavo  1  'mid  all  mv  care  ? 
"  Bt'ttiT  Faith  than  IJc'CompcnHO.'* 
<jri4f  it<«4'lf  's  loKs  sud  than  I, 

By  thy  cniclty  opprui^t ; 
Plun^rM  in  deepest  woe  I  ni^h. 
Still  unpitied,  dtill  unblest. 


'Tis  thy  bliss  my  wreck  to  see ; 

Love  per\'ades  my  every  sense ; 
Joy  and  hope  forbid  by  thee, 

What,  alas !  remains  for  me  ? 

"  Better  Faith  than  Recompense." 

Kesende's  Cancionero  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  poets  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; and  displays  the  names  of  se- 
venty-five principal  writers ;  but  if  we 
reckon  with  them  those  who  have  only 
contributed  single  pieces,  we  shall  find 
specimens  from  150  pens — the  reigns 
of  John  U.  and  Emanuel  were  fertile 
in  troubadours.  The  Cancionero  com- 
prises some  devotional  Poems;  Elegies 
on  the  deaths  of  illustrious  persons ; 
some  translations  firom  Ovid's  "  llero- 
ides;"  Love  Songs  (by  far  the  njost 
numerous);  Lauvores  or  panegyrics; 
Social  Verses,  gay  Jeux  cfesj^rit,  liko 
the  French  Vers  de  Societe,  m  which, 
sometimes,  a  whole  company  takes 
part;  Epistles  to  Friends;  Satires; 
and  poetical  conflicts,  in  which  a  ques- 
tion was  put  as  a  challenge ;  such  as, 
whether  love  that  is  silent,  or  love  that 
complains,  is  the  most  earnest;  and 
the  poetic  answerers  express  their 
opinions,  each  trying  to  surpass  tho 
other  in  the  skill  of  his  reply.  It  must 
be  owned  that  in  these  poems  there  is 
no  great  originality,  no  sublimity,  nor 
much  variety — an  uniformity  of  colour- 
ing (so  to  speak)  pervades  all.  This 
was  not  the  a^e  for  high  lyric  flights, 
or  profound  thought ;  the  character- 
istics are  tenderness,  a  soft  melancholy, 
and  an  earnest  simplicity  in  the  serious 
poems,  and  graceful  sprightliness  in  the 
tighter  pieces,  and  in  both,  we  might 
add,  sweetness  of  versification,  but  that 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  reading  the 
originals. 

Though  the  contents  of  the  Cancion- 
ero are,  as  we  have  said,  chiefly  limited 
to  the  era  of  Reseude  himself,  we  must 
notice  an  exception — a  royal  poet  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century.  King 
Pedro  I.  of  Portugal,  sumamed  tho 
••  Severe,"  and  "  the  Justiciary."  The 
salient  points  of  his  life  form  the  part 
of  Portuguese  history  best  known  to 
foreigners, — his  two  unfortunate  mar- 
riages with  Blanche  of  Castile,  and 
Constance  Manuel;  his  subsequent 
passionate  love  for,  and  secret  mar- 
riage with,  the  beautiful  Inez  de  Cas. 
tro,  (laughter  of  a  Spanish  noble  who 
had  fled  to  Portugal  from  the  tyranny 
of  his  own  sovereign — tho  wickedness 
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and  weakness  of  the  King  Alfonso  IV., 
persuaded  by  evil  counsellors  of  bad 
consequences  to  arise  from  the  love  of 
Pedro  for  Inez,   whose  romantic  re- 
treat near  Coimbra,  the  Quinta  das 
Lammas,  or  Villa  of  Tears,  is  still 
pointed  out  to  the  traveller  by  the 
sympathising  Portuguese.     There  the 
wedded  lovers  lived  with  their  chil- 
dren— ^there  was  the  scene    of  their 
happiness  and  their  misery.     Pedro 
was  absent    at   the  chase,  and  Inez 
ffltting  by  their  favourite  "  Fountain 
of  Love,"  under  the  shadow  of  the 
noble  cedars,  when  the  king,  with  the 
barbarous  courtiers,  Pacheco,  Coelho, 
and  Gronzales,  broke  in  upon  her,  and, 
reckless  of  the  young  and  beautiful 
victim's  tears,  murdered  her  with  their 
poignards,    in  the    presence    of  her 
screaming  children.     When  the  prince 
hastened,  on  his  return,  to  greet  his 
beloved  Inez,  he  found  her  a  bleed- 
ing corpse  stretched  by  the  fountain  ;* 
and  that  fair  shining  hair,  for  whose 
profusion  she  was  celebrated,  drenched 
in  its  waters,  and  her  little  children 
crying  beside  her.     No  wonder  that, 
stung  to  the  soul,  he  revolted  against 
his  unnatural  father,  and  that  the  re- 
conciliation produced  by  the  queen's 
mediation  was  but  cold  and  hollow-^ 
no  wonder  that  the  death  of  Alfonso 
was  accelerated  by  remorse.     On  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
Pedro  got  possession  of  two  of  the 
murderers,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Castile:    these  miserable  but  guilty 
men,  Gonzales  and  Coelho,  he  put  to 
a  lingering  death  with  every  refine- 
ment of  torture — Pacheco  had  effected 
his  escape.    Pedro,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  coronation,  in  the   Cathedral  of 
Coimbra,  caused  the  corpse  of  Inez,  in 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara,  to  be  taken 
out,  after  having  lain  there  from  1355 
to  1357,  dressed  in  royal  robes,  and 
placed  on  a  throne  beside  him.     Ho 
publicly  swore  to  the  fact  of  their 
marriage  at  Braganza,  by  a  dispensa- 
tion from  Rome,  caused  her  to  be  pro- 
claimed queen,  and  crowned  as  such ; 
and  compelled  all  the  nobles  to  do 
her  corpse  homage,  and  kiss  the  cold 
dead  hand,  jealously  watching  for  any 
svmptom  of  repugnance.     After  this 
ghastly  coronation,  the  body  was  con- 
veyed by  a  right  royal  funeral  pro- 


cession to  the  place  of  regal  interment, 
at  theMonastery  of  Alcoba9a,  and  laid 
in  a  tomb,  in  which  her  effigy  was 
placed,  crowned  .and  in  queenly  robes. 
Pedro  was  afterwards  buried  beside 
her.  In  Bansey's  "  Portugal  Illus- 
trated," a  portrait  of  Inez  is  given. 
The  enormous  profusion  of  fair  hair, 
dressed  with  scattered  knots  of  ribbon, 
imparts,  at  first  sight,  something  of  a 
caricatured  appearance ;  but  on  gazing 
upon  the  face,  we  are  struck  with  the 
sweetness  and  innocence  of  the  expres- 
sion; and  the  beauty  of  the  counte- 
nance grows  upon  us.  The  story  of 
Inez  de  Castro  has  been  always  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  Peninsular  Muse :  it 
forms,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful 
moTfeau  in  Camoens.  Resende  cele- 
brated it  in  his  Trovas  ;  Ferreira  wrote 
in  Portuguese  a  tra^dy  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  Dominican  Bermudez, 
two  others  in  Spanish,  one  called 
*'  Inez  afiiicted"  (^Nise  lastimosa) ;  the 
other/'Inez  crowned  "  (NUecoronada), 
Guevara  also  wrote  a  Spanish  drama, 
called,  "  To  reign  after  death  "  (Rey^ 
nar  despues  de  morir),  De  la  Motto 
produced  on  the  French  stage  a  bom- 
'  bastic  play  on  the  subject ;  and  Mallet 
a  dull  JSnglish  tragedy,  "  Elvira." 

In  Resende's  Cancionero  are  given 
two  or  three  short  Cantigas  by  the  un- 
fortunate Pedro  (thus  we  term  him, 
for  his  temper  was  soured,  and  bis  life 
overclouded  by  the  dreadful  fate  of  his 
beloved  wife).     Though  these   little 

Soems  are  without  superscription  or 
ate,  we  are  warranted  m  conjecturing 
them  to  have  been  addressed  by  Pedro 
to  Inez  before  their  marriage,  and 
during  the  life  time  of  his  second  wife, 
Constance.  We  ofier  translations  of 
three  of  them:  — 

CANTIGA   I. 

When  shall  my  love  be  blest  ? 

When  shall  my  grief  be  o'er  ? 
Where  shall  my  fean  find  rest, 

Ne'er  to  waken  more? 

Doubt  lets  not  Grief  depart ; 

Fear  is  still  abiding : 
Changefal  fate  checks  my  heart 

From  its  warm  coufiding. 

Vainly  doth  Hope  bestow 

A  snnny  smile  on  me ; 
Ne'er  doth  my  deep  love  know 

Blissful  Certainty. 


*Some  historians,  howe\er,  say  she  was  murdered  at  the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara  at  Coim- 
bra, where  she  had  taken  refuge ;  but  the  general  tradition  is  as  above. 
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CANTIGA  n. 

Long  sigh'd-for  Peace !  that  all  my  pain 

Canst  soothly  end, 
Hope  would  not  smile  on  me  in  vain, 

Wert  thou  my  Friend. 

Be  bnt  my  friend !  so  wilt  thou  tnm 

My  pain  to  pleasiure ; 
And  for  the  trials  I  have  borne 

Due  guerdon  measure. 


Krm  Faith  can  conquer  grief — e'en  now 

My  griefs  shall  end  ; 
And  grim  Despair  will  die,  if  thou 

Wilt  be  my  friend. 

GANTIOA  III. 

First  of  Earth's  Fair!  how  duly  thine 
Is  the  best  homage  of  the  heart : 

I  speak  thy  name  as  word  divme, 
To  mo  the  joy  of  life  thou  art. 

Won  by  thy  worth,  thy  charms,  I  give 
Thoe  all  my  love,  so  full,  so  free, 

Tliat,  self-unloving,  now  I  live, 
Forgetting  self,  to  think  on  thee. 

Faith,  in  thine  eyes,  doth  far  outshine 
All  that  Farth's  brightest  joys  impart : 

So,  my  life's  wealth !  like  one  divine 
ril  shrine  thee  in  my  faithful  heart. 

• 

Alvnr  do  Brito  Pestanha  is,  after 
King  Pedro,  one  of  the  oldest  writers 
in  tlie  Cancioncro.  His  mother  was 
the  nurse  of  King  Alfonso  V. ;  and 
he  himself  fought  among  the  king's 
troops  in  the  skirmish  at  Alfarroubeira, 
1449,  when  Don  Pedro,  Duke  of  Coim- 
bra  (father  of  Donna  Pliilippa  de  Lan. 
caster)  was  killed  (sec  ante).  He  wrote 
aeveral  poem.%  both  pathetic  and 
Bprightly.  Among  the  former,  a  long 
elegy  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  Alfonso 
(son  of  John  II.),  who  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  bin  horse  (see  caite),  Pcstiinha 
was  no  abject  courtier,  but  a  free- 
spoken  man,  as  the  following  little 
epigram  will  testify.  He  had  requested 
a  favour  (apparently  a  pecuniary  re- 
ward for  service  rendered)  from  the 
king,  and  Alfonso  refen*ed  him  to  hb 
almoner.  But  Pestanha  declined  ac- 
cepting as  alms  a  favour  he  thought  he 
bad  merited  in  another  light,  and  he 
tendered  the  king  his  refusal  iii  verse, 
running  thus : — 

THE  ALMS. 

lis  an  evident  truth  that  ill-placed  disdain 
Awakes  in  the  bosom  deep  qualms ; 

The  man  who  dcserveth  a  guerdon  to  gain, 
Ne'er  brooks  to  receive  it  in  alms. 


We  speak  of  an  alms  as  a  spiritoal  thing — 
A  boon  appertaining  to  Heaven : 

We  designate  **  guerdons**  the  giants  of  a 
king, 
For  temporal  services  given. 

Tliis  world  is  vexation ;  bnt  blessed  is  he 
\Miose  troubles  his  pious  faith  calms; 

The  man  who  deserveth  well  guerdoned  to  be^ 
Seeks  not  his  rewards  in  an  alms. 

In  an  allegory,  Pestanha  compares 
a  troubled  iSe  to  a  tempestuous  sea 
voyage : — 

ALLEGOBT.* 

Ye  lesser  griefs,  O  leave  me  now ! 

Leave  me  to  heed  my  care  profound. 
Cheerless  from  port,  with  labouring  prow, 

I  go,  tfao'  tempests  howl  around. 
Pity  is  scant,  and  woes  prevail. 

To  chill  my  heart — ^the  wild  wind's  force 
Lets  me  not  hoist  a  helpful  sail ; 
^  But  rocks  and  sands  beset  my  course. 

On  different  track  from  that  I  would, 

Pm  forced  by  fate,  *mid  billows*  strife : 
In  angui^,  and  forlorn  of  mood, 

I  soon  must  lose,  or  loathe  my  life. 
My  life  with  mortal  perils  fraught — 

My  wearied  heart  is  woimded  sore ; 
Alas !  to  me  what  ills  hath  brought 

My  parting  from  the  peaceful  shore. 

Along  my  gloomy  voj^age  I 

From  peril  find  no  hour  of  rest ; 
The  storms  within  my  bosom  vie 

With  those  that  vex  tbe  ocean^s  breast. 
With  naked  mast  I*m  driven  still 

On  rocks  of  discord,  shoals  of  caro ; 
While  nought  avails  my  heed  or  skill, 

Nor  cry  for  mercy,  breath'd  in  prayer. 

I  see  no  glimpse  of  hope  or  cheer ; 

Amid  the  angry  waves'  turmoil, 
Against  the  wind  and  tide  to  8teer, 

Incessant  at  the  helm  I  toiL 
No  sheltering  harbour  can  I  meet ; 

No  man  will  aid  or  pity  give — 
XiOno  on  the  decpH,  and  teropcst-l)eat, 

'Alid  thousand  deaths  I,  dying,  live. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
writing  this  alIen:ory,  Pestanha  had  in 
his  mind  the  similar  allegory  of  Horace 
(book  i.,  ode  14),  when,  symbolising 
Rome  as  a  ship,  he  dissuades  the  re- 
public from  encountering  the  storms  of 
civil  war  :— 

<'  O  NqtIi,  referent  in  man  te  qotI 
Flucttu  ?    O  quid  agli  ?'*  && 

Don  Guterrez  Coutinho,  son  of  Don 
Fernando  Coutinho,  Marshal  of  Por- 
tugal, is  noted  in  the  history  of  his 


*  Abridged  firon  the  original. 
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countiy  for  his  unbappy  fate,  the  con. 
seqaence  of  tz^eason.  In  1483,  the 
Duke  of  Yisen,  brother  to  the  queen, 
^fe  of  John  II.,  was  flattered  by  some 
eyil-minded  adherents  into  the  belief, 
that,  if  the  king  were  removed,  the 
duke  could  easily  succeed  to  the 
throne;  and,  he  accordingly,  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  the  crown  and 
life  of  his  sovereign.  The  court,  at 
this  time,  oflen  left  Lisbon,  during  the 
summer  heats,  or  in  times  of  sickness, 
and  resided  sometimes  at  Santarem,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Tagus;  and  some- 
times at  Almeyrim,  on  the  south  bank, 
just  opposite  to  Santarem.  The  duke, 
during  the  progress  of  his  plot,  lived 
chiefly  in  or  near  Santarem  ;  his  prin- 
cipal aooesflories  were  the  Bishop  of 
Evora,  and  Don  Fernando  de  Menezes, 
Ids  brother;  Don  Pedro  d' Albuquer- 
que, and  Don  Guterrez  Coutinho, 
with  some  others.  The  brother  of 
Guterrez,  Vasco  Coattnho,  was  about 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  on  some  displea- 
sure he  conceived  against  the  king; 
and  Gttterrez,  thinking  to  enlist  him 
for  the  duke,  revealed  to  him  the  con» 
spirac^r.  Vasco's  loyalty  was  shocked 
iit  the  idea  of  murdering  his  sovereign, 
and,^  forgetting  his  own  disgusts,  he 
obtained  a  secret  interview,  in  which 
he  gave  John  information  that  saved 
the  monarch's  life  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  he  would  otherwise 
have  fallen  into  an  ambush  of  the  con- 
spirators^  The  king  being  at  Palmella,* 
sent  for  the  Duke  of  Viseu,  whom  he 
received  in  a  private  room,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  three  nobles.  What  passed 
was  never  clearly  revealed ;  but  John, 
whether  in  the  heat  of  passion,  or  by 
pre-detamination,  plunged  a  dagger 
into  the  heart  of  his  brother-in-law ; 
thus  degrading  himself  from  his  kingly 
dignity  to  be^Mne  an  executioner,  if 
not  a  murderen  This  transaction  is 
4^  foul  blot  on.  the  scutcheon  of  him 
whom  the  Portuguese  called  '<  The 
Perfect  King."  The  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy  were  at  once  seized.  The 
ibishop  was  thrown  into  a  dry  well  in 
the  fortress  of  Palmella,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  poisoned. — (Ke- 
sende's  "  Chronicle.")  Alburquerque 
was  beheaded;  as  was  Fernando  de 
Menezes,  the  bishop's  brother,  though 
It  was  known  he  had  done  all  in  his 


power  to  dissuade  the  confederates 
from  their  plot.  Guterrez  Coutinho, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  brother, 
Vasco,  was  admitted  into  the  king's 
presence  to  plead  his  pardon  ;  but  he 
expressed  himself  so  ill,  and  spoke  in 
such  abject  terms,  that  John  was  dis- 
gusted ;  and  though  obliged  to  spare 
his  life,  having  pledged  his  royal  word 
to  Vasco,  he  sent  Guterrez  to  close 
prison  in  the  castle  of  Avis,  f  where  he 
died  a  violent  death  (the  particulars 
are  unknown),  in  a  year  afterwards, 
(in  1484).  We  extract  from  the 
**  Cancionero,"  two  pretty  little  songs 
by  Guterrez  Coutinho.  The  first 
(somewhat  irregular  in  its  structure) 
commemorates  some  days  of  happy 
love  that  he  had  spent  in  the  company 
of  the  lady  of  his  heart,  while  the 
court  was  at  Santarem  and  Almeyrim. 
From  the  language,  we  conjecture,  that 
this  desponding  and  regretful  song  was 
written  on  his  return  to  Santarem, 
where  he  became  entangled  in  the  con. 
spiracy  that  proved  so  fatal  to  him  :-— 

THE   REMINISCENCE. 

Fair  Santarem,  with  field  and  grove ! 

Proud  Almeyrim,  with  towers  beset ! 
Ah  I  ye  remind  me  of  my  love, 

Wliose  charms  have  made  me  self  forget. 

O  peaceful  hours,  how  have  ye  fled  I 

To  plunge  me  in  thi3  anxious  strife  ? 
O  Death !  to  lay  me  with  thy  dead 
Why  hath  not  yet  thy  arrow  sped  ? 
Why  leave  the  monmer  still  in  life  ? 

Would  that  life's  end  at  length  I  met ; 

Nor  weal,  nor  woe  again  to  prove : 
No  more  to  Mem'ry's  vain  regret 

Should  Almeyrim  recall  the  love 
That  made  me  long  myself  forget. 

CANTIGA   n. 

Fortune,  thou  canst  make  mo 

Deepest  sorrows  prove ; 
But  thou  canst  not  shake  me 

From  my  constant  love. 

I  may  lose  the  gladness 
Sought,  ne'er  won,  by  me : 

Live  in  hopeless  sadness-— 
Reft  of  life  may  be. 

Times  and  scenes  may  alter ; 

Earth  from  its  axis  move ; 
But  /  can  never  faulter 

In  my  constant  love, 

Francisco   do   Silveira  was    grand 
master  of  the  horse  to  John  11.,  and 


*  In  Estramadura,  five  miles  from  Setubal  (St  Ubes). 

f  Avis,  in  Alentejo.     Vasco  Coutinho  was  created  Count  of  Borba  for  his  loyalty ;  and, 
safcseiuently,  distinguished  himself  in  battle  against  the  Moors  in  Africa. 
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in  bis  offickl  capacity  was  present  at 
the  decapitation  of  the  Duke  of  Bra> 

fanza^*  at  Evora,  1483,  the  duke 
aving  been  convicted  of  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Castile.  Silveira 
attended,  richly  clad,  with  his  staff  of 
office  in  his  hand,  and  surrounded  by 
men-at-arms.  The  poor  duke  thought 
him  too  carefully  splendid,  and  re- 
marked, with  some  displeasure,  "  How 
fine  Francisco  de  Silveira  is  to-day  I" 
On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Infanta  Isabella,  of  Castile,  with  Al- 
fonso, Prince  of  Portugal,  (shortly 
aflerwards  killed  by  a  fall  from*  his 
horse),  John  II.  gave  a  number  of 
fetes,  and  among  them  a  tournament, 
at  which  the  courtiers  appeared  with 
devices  and  mottos  on  their  shields  and 
banners.  The  device  of  Silveira  was 
a  number  of  moons,  some  full,  some 
decreasing,  and  his  motto  was — 

**  lilke  thcto  faU  moont  my  great  mtifortunei  grow  i 
But  the  decreMing  orb*  my  fortunes  ihow/'t 

The  following  arc  specimens  of  Sil- 
veira's  Muse  :-— 

CANTIGA. 

Sad,  O  sad,  my  heart  is  beating ; 

Sad,  0  sad,  oiu*  lives  will  be : 
Mine  for  thee  in  sorrow  fleeting — 

Say,  will  thine  be  griev'd  for  me  f 

We  may  mourn  in  fruitless  sorrow 
Days  we  have  not,  nor  again 

We  from  oat  the  past  can  borrow, 
Life*8  sweet  spring- time,  lost  in  vain. 

Thus  too  truly  canse  for  weeping 

Henceforth,  thro*  long  years  have  we— . 

But  for  me  is  thy  heart  keeping 
Mournful  faith,  as  mine  for  thee  ? 

CANTIOA  II. 

Be  blind,  mine  eyes !  so  best  I'll  brook 

Jler  loss  whom  I  no  more  may  see : 
Be  blind !  since  ye  may  never  look 
On  her,  once  wont  your  bliss  to  be. 
Be  blind !  me  needs  no  more  employ 
Your  powers,  ye  cannot  yield  me  joy ; 
For  she  who  thralPd  ye  needs  ye  not— 
My  love,  yoor  homage,  8com*d,  foigot 

Then,  eyes,  be  blind !  so  best  FIl  bear 
The  loss  of  her  so  loVd  by  roe ; 

What  need  ye  sight  ? — ^ye  may  not  dare 
In  her  again  your  bliss  to  see. 

AyresTelles  de  Menezes  was  a  faith, 
ful  servant  and  especial  favourite  of 
John  IL  ;  he  was  one  of  the  persons 
present  at  that  monarch's  death  in 
1495 ;  on  the  loss  of  a  master,  to  whom 


he  was  strongly  attached,  he  renounced 
not  only  the  court,  but  also  the  world, 
and  became  a  monk.  The  following  is 
one  of  his  contributions  to  the  **  Can- 
cionero" : — 

CANTIOA. 

When  to  the  heart,  oft  wounded  sore. 
Fresh  sorrow  comes,  a  blight  to  cast, 

It  feels  as  if  reviv'd  once  more 
Are  all  the  griefs  it  deem'd  were  past. 

Calls  it  to  memory  back  agam 

Some  joy  that  once  too  quickly  flew? 

Remembrance  only  yields  it  pain 
Exceeding  all  the  bh'ss  it  knew. 

E'en  when  its  griefs  on  parting  wing 
Have  fled,  no  rest  that  heart  can  luiow ; 

For  some  new  pang  again  can  bring 
The  past  reviv'd  in  present  woe. 

Louis  Henriqnez,  of  a  noble  family, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  oflicer 
in  the  wars  in  Africa,  during  the 
reigns  of  John  II.  and  Emanuel.  The 
*'  Cancionero"  contains  three  long 
poems  of  his— an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
John  II.;  another  on  the  fatal  accident 
and  sudden  death  of  King  John's  son, 
the  Prince  Alfonso,  written  in  Spanish; 
and  a  narrative  of  the  taking  of  Aza- 
mor  (a  seaport  in  Morocco)  by  Diogo 
(or  James),  Duke  of  Braganza,  in  1 5 1 3. 
There  are  also  several  minor  poems  of 
Henriquez,  both  in  Spanish  and  For. 
tuguese.  Oneof  the  latter  we  trans* 
late  :— 

OBLinOK. 

Lethe,  when  shall  I  drink  thy  stream  I 
Thenceforth  remembering  never 

Past  joy — past  like  a  fleeted  dream— 
Lost  hopes — all  lost  for  ever ! 

O  could  it  be!  my  woe  to  weal 

Would  change,  ere  rose  the  morrow ; 

It  may  not  be—and  I  must  feel 
Past  pleasiuea  turned  to  sorrow. 

Ilad  I  ne*er  known,  in  better  years, 

Joys  I  too  fondly  cherish'd. 
Remembrance  would  not  now,  with  tears, 

Becall  how  soon  they  perish'd. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  we  would 
observe,  that  we  believe  none  of  the 
poems  herein  translated  have  ever  be- 
fore appeared  in  English.  In  fact* 
they  are  rare,  and  are  not  noticed  either 
by  Bouterwek  or  Sismondi,  excepting 
that  the  commencement  of  the  old  lay 
of  "  Oriana"  is  quoted,  and  much  mis- 
printed, in  Bouterwek*8  work  on  Por- 
tuguese literature.  j^r   p    « r 


>ot  the  doke  who  was  the  enemy  of  his  half-brother,  Pedro»  Duke  of  Coimbra,  but 
his  grandson,  Ferdinand,  third  duke  of  Braganza. 
t  See  Kesende^s  '♦  Chronicle." 
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HANNA  8   LIFE  OP  CHALMERS. 


In  our  Review*  of  Hanna's  "  Life  of 
Chalmersy"  we  brought  down  the  nar- 
rative to  the  first  appearance  of  the 
great  Scottish  preacher  in  a  London 
pulpit. 

On  the  14tii  of  May,  1817,  Dr. 
Chalmers  preached  in  Surrey  Chapel 
the  aniversary  sermon  for  the  London 
Missionary  Society. 

His  fame  had  gone  before  him.  Al- 
though the  service  was  not  to  commence 
till  eleven  o'clock,  the  crowd  began  to 
gather  from  almost  day-break.  *'  At 
fieven  in  the  morning  the  chapel  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  many  thousands 
went  off  for  want  of  room."  The  text 
was  1st  Corinthians,  xiv.  22-25 — 
**  Tongues  are  for  a  sign  not  to  them 
that  l^lieve,  but  to  them  that  believe 
not :  but  prophesying  serveth  not  for 
them  that  bdlieve  not,  but  for  them 
which  believe.  If,  therefore,  the  whole 
church  be  come  together  into  one  place, 
and  all  speak  with  tongues,  and  there 
come  in  those  that  are  unlearned,  or 
unbelievers,  will  they  not  say  that  ye  are 
mad?  But  if  all  prophesy,  and  there 
come  in  one  that  believeth  not,  or  one 
unlearned,  he  is  convinced  of  all,  he  is 
judged  of  all :  and  thus  are  the  secrets 
of  his  heart  made  manifest ;  and  so 
falling  down  on  his  face  he  will  worship 
God,  and  report  that  God  is  in  ye  of  a 
truth."  The  singularity  of  the  text — 
its  length — the  difficulty  of  anticipating 
from  it  the  proper  subject  of  the  coming 
discourse — the  preachers  northern  ac- 
cent— the  weakness  of  his  voice  in  the 
first  few  sentences,  and  its  apparent 
unmanageableness,  fixed  the  attention 
as  fully  as  if  all  this  had  been  but  some 
device  of  the  skill  of  an  accomplished 
artist  directed  to  that  especial  pur- 
pose.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  general  feeling  was  a  fear  of  disap- 
pointment. Expectation,  it  was  ap- 
prehended, had  been  strained  too  high. 
It  was  remembered  by  those  who  came 
to  admire,  that  great  allowance  afler 
all  must  be  made  for  provincial  exag- 
geration, and  that  all  which  had  hi- 
therto been  heard  of  Chalmers's  great 


powers  was  but  the  echo— multiplied 
and  varied  it  might  be — still  but  the 
echo  of  the  praises  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen— a  people  not  slow  to  believe 
in  each  other's  merits.  The  temper 
of  the  audience  at  this  moment  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  doubt ;  but 
this  was  soon  overcome,  and,  before 
many  minutes,  that  strong,  universal, 
earnest  sympathy  which  Chalmers, 
above  all  men,  commanded — extorting 
it  as  a  right  from  the  most  reluctant-^ 
was  everywhere,  through  that  vast  as- 
semblage, the  one  only  feeling.  Li  the 
front  of  the  gallery  seats  had  been  re« 
served  for  ''  ministers  and  students  of 
theology,"  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
hundred.  This  must  have  been  one  of 
the  best  positions  both  for  hearing  and 
seeing ;  and  firom  the  notes  of  a  person 
who  occupied  one  of  those  seats.  Dr. 
Hanna's  account  of  the  scene  is  drawn. 
It  is  this  informant  who  speaks  of  the  first 
feeling  of  dbappointment-r- who  speaks 
of  the  voice  "  gradually  expanding  in 
strength,  reaching  every  part  of  the 
house,  and  commanding  universal  at- 
tention." We  are  told  that,  often  at 
''  the  dose  of  many  of  his  long  and  well- 
turned  periods  there  was  a  visible  rust- 
ling throughout  the  audience  as  if  stop- 
ping to  take  breath. "  A  scene  tiot  unlike 
what  we  may  suppose  to  occur  in  Con- 
tinental churches,  interrupted  and  re- 
lieved the  strained  attention  which  the 
discourse  demanded  and  received.  It 
was  and,  we  believe,  is  the  practice  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  at  a  parti- 
cuUr  part  of  the  discourse,  to  call  upon 
the  audience  to  join  in  one  of  the  pray, 
ers  of  that  church.  Some  rhetorical 
skill  was  required  to  introduce  this 
gracefully,  and  with  real  or  seeming  re- 
ference to  the  subject  of  the  discourse, 
so  that  the  introduction  of  what  must 
have  been  a  great  relief  to  both  preacher 
and  hearers  might  appear  not  unnatu- 
ral. The  effect  wnich  the  French 
preachers  labour  to  produce,  here  oc- 
curred almost  accidentally.  Towards 
the  middle  of  his  discoiu*se  he  sank 
fatigued — exhausted  by  "  the  violence 
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of  his    action,*'  and    he    sat    down. 
"While    he    rested,   some  verses  of  a 
hymn  were  sung,  accompanied,  as  usual, 
with  the  organ.      He  then   rose  and 
continued  his  sermon.     It  was  an  hour 
and  a-half  in  delivery,   and,  thus  re- 
lieved, was  not  too  long.     *'  Old  Row- 
land Hill  stood  the  whole  time  at  the 
foot  of  the  pulpit,  gazing  on  the  preacher 
with  great  earnestness,  and  whenever 
any  sentiment  was  uttered  which  met 
his  approval,  signifying  his  assent  by  a 
gentle  nod  of  the  head  and  an  expres- 
sive smile."    Mr.    Smith,   whom  our 
readers*  remember  as  accompanying 
Dr .  Chalmers  on  his  journey  to  E  upland, 
wrote  to  Glasgow,  describing  this  ser- 
mon as  surpassmg  anything  that  Chal- 
mers had  before  done.     From  where  he 
sat  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  whole 
place.      **  The  carrying  forward   of 
minds  was  never  so  visible  to  me :    a 
constant  assent  of  the  head  from  the 
whole  people  accompanied  all  his  para- 
graphs, and  the  breathlessness  of  expec- 
tation permitted  not  the  beating  of  a 
heart  to  agitate  the  stillness."     Smith's 
letter,  as  is  natural,  dwells  on  the  honours 
paid  to  Chalmers  in  men  of  rank  and 
distinction   seeking    introductions   to 
him.     All  this  is  passed  away ;  is  now, 
though  it  could  not  be  then,  a  matter 
of  indifierence.     Even  the  effect  of  the 
sermons  which  he  preached,  embodied, 
as  they  are,  in  his  printed  works,  and 
producing  their  permanent  effect  in  a 
different  way,  pleasant  as  it  is  to  have 
it  record^,  must  not  delay  us  now. 
We  are   told  that  the  Kcv.   Doctor 
Manuel  said,    the  desire  felt  by  all 
classes — but    particularly   the    higher 
classes  of  society — to  hear  him  was  ex- 
treme, exceeding  almost  all  precedent. 
We  must  be  forgiven  if  we  say,  that  we 
feel  not  the  slightest  curiosity  to  know 
who  the  Rev.  Doctor  Manuel  was  or 
is ;  and  that  Chalmers,  becoming  the 
fashion  in  this  way,  is  a  matter  to  us  of 
the  purest  indifierence ;  that  such  tri- 
imipns   have   been   won  by  the  very 
meanest  order    of  intellect.      *'  The 
Doctor  has  come  off  with  great  eclat. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Lord  Elgin,  and 
all  the  literati  were  at  the  church  on 
Thursday  last.     To-morrow  will  be  a 
day  of  much    expectation."     This  is 
Smith's  account.  Af  anuel  tells  us  of  that 
next  day — "  Among  his  auditors  were 
a  number  of  the   most   distinguished 


clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  seve- 
ral peers,  many  members  of  r arliament, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  lite- 
rary characters  of  all  classes  and  deno- 
minations." A  triumph,  no  doubt; 
but  such  triumphs  as  Newman,  and 
Dodd,  and  Wiseman,  and  a  hundred 
others,  have  obtained,  and  every  day 
obtain.  Still  it  was  something  to  have 
Mackintosh  present ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, at  least.  Canning  was  affected  to 
tears.  It  was  when  hearing  a  dis- 
course in  which  occurred  a  beautiful 
passage  descriptive  of  the  Irish  charac- 
ter. Canning  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
pelled by  Chalmers's  accent;  and  in 
some  reference  to  this  first  prejudice 
against   him  was  the  language  of  his 

E raise  shaped.      *^  The  tartan,"  said 
e,  "  beats  us  all." 

When  Chalmers,  a  few  years  before, 
had  been  invited  from  his  peaceful  re- 
tirement at  Kilmany,  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  a  populous  parish  in  Glasgow^ 
his  eldest  brother  James—"  of  whom 
Chalmers  always  spoke  as  the  cleverest 
of  his  family  " — Wrongly  dissuaded  him 
from  accepting  the  proposed  exchange. 
<'  Think  oetter  of  the  business,"  ne 
said,  ''  before  you  accept  any  nonsense 
that  may  be  offered. "  The  proposed  in« 
crease  of  income  was,  he  tnou^ht,  not 
unlikely  to  be  deceptive,  as  being  pro- 
bably  accompanied  with  a  still  greater 
increase  of  expense.  Time,  hitherto 
allotted  to  study  or  domestic  society, 
would  probably  be  encroached  on  by 
engagements  and  interruptions  alien 
from  all  his  tastes  and  habits.  **  Take 
into  account,"  he  added,  '<  the  effect 
that  a  sudden  change  from  a  quiet 
country  life  to  the  din  and  bustle 
of  a  great  city  is  likely  to  have  upon 
you ;  and  how  far  you  think  you 
can  relish  the  formal  and  empty  cere, 
monious  fal  lal  of  refinement,  when 
compared  to  the  honest  but  humble 
society  to  which  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed at  Eilmanj 

If  you  accept  this  offer,  you  sacrifice 
your  comfort  and  happiness  for  ever^ 
you  will  have  no  time  for  study — ^you 
will  be  deprived  of  all  the  comforts  of  a 
home,  for  you  will  be  continually  car- 
ried down  a  current  of  formal  visits, 
and  complimentary  calls  and  invita- 
tions, and  hotheraiion$  of  all  kinds." 
We  like  this  honest  and  wise  man  far 
better  than  any  one  else  with  whom 
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Dr.  Ilanna's  book  brings  us  acquaint-* 
(hI.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
every  word  we  have  quoted  found  a 
response  in  Chalmers'  heart  of  hearts ; 
still,  that  he  was  urged  on  by  an  im* 
perious  sense  of  duty,  to  avail  himself 
of  what  seemed  to  him  increased  means 
of  usefulness^  is  a  fact  of  which  we  en- 
t^rtain  no  doubt  whatever — and  by  his 
own  estimate  of  his  duties  must  each 
man  be  judged,  if  we  exercise  just 
judgment,  although  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  his  brother's  was  the  truer  view  of 
the  case.  Brilliant  as,  almost  beyond 
example,  was  the  course  which  his  bio- 
grapher has  now  to  record,  there  is  no 
one  of  the  more  valuable  truths  which 
lie  succeeded  in  impressing  on  society, 
that  was  not  elaborated  in  his  study  at 
St.  Andrews  or  his  walks  at  Eilmany. 
Great,  wonderfully  great,  as  he  was 
as  a  preacher,  there  is  no  one  of  these 
trutns  calculated  to  produce  any  per> 
manent  effect,  which,  after  all,  has  not 
been  communicated  rather  through  its 
after  circulation,  by  means  of  the  press, 
than  through  his  own  impassioned  re- 
citation. Whether,  however,  James 
was  right  or  wrong  in  his  fears  of  the 
result  of  his  brother  being  drawn  from 
his  quiet  homo  to  the  glare  and  bustle 
of  public  life,  we  have  a  curious  proof 
of  now  perfectly  in  earnest  he  was  in 
his  advice — 

^*Amid  all  this  excitement,  which,  of 
coune,  would  be  greatest  among  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's own  countrymen,  there  was  at  least 
one  Scotchman  in  London  who  continued 
quite  wimoved.  His  own  brother  James 
never  once  went  to  hear  him  preach.  He 
conid  not  escape,  however,  hearing  much 
about  him  ;  for  the  stir  created  had  pene- 
trated even  into  his  daily  haunt,  the  Jeru- 
salem Coffee-house.  '  Well,'  said  one  of  his 
merchant  friends  to  him  one  day,  wholly  ig- 
norant of  his  relationship,  '  have  you  heard 
this  wonderful  countryman  and  namesake 
of  yours?'  'Yes,'  said  James,  somewhat 
drily,  *  I  liave  heard  him.'  *  And  what  did 
you  think  of  him?  ^Vciy  little,  indeed,* 
was  the  reply.  *  Dear  me ! '  said  the  asto- 
nished inquirer,  *  vhen  did  you  hear  him  ? 
'  About  half-an-hour  after  he  was  bom.'" — 
YoL  ii  p.  101. 

Chalmers  was  himself  dis^ted  and 
overwearied  by  London — its  excite- 
ment and  its  crowds;  before  coming 
up  he  bad  written  to  James — ''  I  pro- 
nounce London  to  be  intolerable;  I 
have  had  to  issue  a  whole  swarm  of 
refusals  to  your  London  applications ; 
and  though  I  mean  to  be  there  in  May, 


yet  I  believe  that  the  insufferable  ur- 
gency of  the  place  will  drive  me  away 
from  it  60  soon  as  1  have  liquidated  my 
engagements  to  two  societies."  And 
away  from  it  ho  was  driven.  lie  came 
to  town  only  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on 
which  he  was  to  preach  his  lirst  ser- 
mon, and  leflb  it  on  the  day  following 
that  on  which  his  last  was  delivered. 
On  their  return,  they  visited  Ports- 
mouth, the  Isle  of  Wight,  Hyde,  East 
and  West  Town,  Gosport,  Southamp- 
ton, SaUsbury,  Warmmster,  Bath,  and 
Bristol.  They  got  into  South  Wales  ; 
and,  from  Brecon,  a  letter  of  Smith's 
tells  of  how  they  had  been  received  by 
Sir  George  Grey,  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty — **  Lady  Grey,  in  point  of 
Christian  excellence,  is  deemed  in  this 
country  to  be  second  only  to  Mr.  W^il- 
berforce."  At  Bath  and  Bristol  they 
passed  through,  not  without  distinc- 
tions which  people  are  delighted  to  give 
to  notabilities  of  whatever  Kind.  They 
saw  Hannah  More,  and  heard  Foster 
preach.  <'  Poster  was,  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation, marvellous."  In  Wales, 
they  saw  all  that  other  people  see; 
bat  the  journal  has,  we  are  not  sorry 
for  it,  been  lost.  They  then  went  to 
the  lakes. 

At  Liverpool  swarms  of  Scotch  clus- 
tered round  Chalmers — ''Kindnesses 
were  overwhelming. "  There  was  break<^ 
fasting  and  dining  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
seeing  lions,  &c  At  last  the  Doc- 
tor got  tu^  and  sick — sent  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Chalmers  home,  and  took  his  ease 
in  his  inn,  at  Douglas  Mill.  "Tak- 
ing his  ease,"  does  not  express  the 
thought,  for  he  had  to  write  his  next 
Sunday's  sermon,  and  it  was  now 
Thursday.  On  his  return  to  Glasgow, 
he  received  a  letter  from  Robert  Hall, 
proving,  had  we  no  other  record  of  it, 
the  great  impression  his  preaching  had 
produced  in  England. 

We  have  Chalmers  now  in  Glas- 
gow; and  we  feel  him  more  himself 
here  than  among  the  English  saints 
and  sinners.  We  have  him  now  in  the 
work.day  world,  in  scenes  which  there 
are  no  countesses  to  witness — among 
duties  which  he  has  none  of  his  fashion- 
able auditors  disposed  to  share.  The 
domestic  visitation  of  his  parishioners 
is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  Scottish  clergyman  ;  in  addition  to 
frequent  occasional  visits,  there  is  a  so- 
lemn annual  circuit,  in  which  eachhouse 
is  entei'ed  by  the  parish  minister,  and  the 
condition  of  the  iamily  as  to  education. 
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and  the  habits  of  each  member  of  it  as  to 
dimt;h  attendance,  are  ascertained.  This 
wa5  a  duty  that  at  all  times,  from  his 
earliest  time  of  senrice  as  a  dergjman, 
Chalmers  carefully  perfonned.  In  a 
country  parish  it  would  have  piesented 
DO  very  serious  difficulty ;  but  in  towns 
where  so  many  duties  of  so  many  kinds 
are  thrown  on  the  clei^yman,  it  seem- 
ed impossible  that  it  could  be  efiec- 
tnally  accomplished,  and  so  it  became 
altogether  disused.  To  this  disuse 
Chalmers  ascribed  much  of  the  degra. 
dation  and  vice  in  which  vast  masses 
of  the  city  population  lived ;  and  to  the 
clergyman's  domestic  viatation  of  the 
parish,  he  ascribed  the  fact,  that  through 
the  country  districts  of  Scotland,  the 
education  of  ever}'  young  person  was  se- 
cured ;  and  to  this  also  he  ascribed  the 
regularity  with  which  church  was  at- 
tended by  all.  He  saw  no  reason  why  in 
cities  something  of  the  same  kind  might 
not  be  accomplished  through  the  same 
or  similar  means :  and,  strong  in  faith 
and  hope,  undeterred  by  the  repulsive 
nature  of  the  duty  and  its  forbidding 
aspect,  he  determined  to  make  the  vi- 
sitation of  his  parish.  In  the  country 
districts,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  re- 
ligious exercise  in  each  house;  that 
the  minister  prays  with  the  family.  It 
would  have  been  plainly  impossible  to 
execute  bis  proposed  task  of  visiting 
each  house  withm  any  reasonable  time, 
had   Chalmers    attempted    this  in  a 

Earish  where  the  population  was  pro- 
ably  12,000.  His  plan  was  to  ask 
a  few  questions  as  to  education  and 
church  attendance,  to  note  down  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  and  pass  to 
the  next  house.  An  attending  elder 
announced  the  schooUhouse,  or  other 
apartment  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
a  discourse  would,  in  some  few  da)^ 
after,  be  preached  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district. 

The  result  of  his  investigation  was 
what  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Kumbers  had  no  seats  in  any  places  of 
worship,  and,  on  religious  subjects,  the 
Ignorance  was  "deep  and  universal." 
\Ti  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of 
the  Uouse  of  Commons,  many  years 
afler,  he  mentioned,  that  when  first  ap. 
pointed  to  the  TronChurch,  in  Glasgow, 
lie  felt  it  necessary  to  withdraw  alto- 
gether  from  any  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  pauperism.  The  clergy  are 
made  trustees  of  a  number  of  charities 
]ef\  by  Ijenevolent  individuals,  and  when 
Chalmers  first  came  to  Glasgow,  he 


was  surprised  at  the  unexpected  wel* 
come  he  met  wherever  he  went.  He 
was  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  he 
had  any  mfloenoe  in  the  distribution 
of  these  charities,  and,  at  first,  thought 
that  the  kindly  welcome  proceeded 
from  the  same  mdings  whidi  delighted 
him  in  the  cordiality  of  his  Kilmany 
parishioners,  where— we  are,  we  own, 
surprised  at  the  fiict — **  the  subject  of 
their  temporal  necessities  was  scarcely 
ever  mentioned."  We  suppose  Dr. 
Chalmers  must  have  meant  never  men- 
tioned, as  what  he  coidd  be  expected 
directly  or  indirectly  to  relieve ;  for  we 
think  that  the  mention  of  th^  actual 
circumstances,  whether  prosperous  or 
the  reverse,  could  not  but  have  been  a 
subject  of  communication  between  the 
people  and  their  minister.  In  Glas- 
gow, when  Chalmers  gave  the  people 
to  understand  that  he  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  distribution 
of  their  charity  funds,  and  that  his 
visits  were  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
Christian  instruction,  the  cordiality 
between  them  became  greater,  and 
"  refined  in  its  principle.  Of  the  ten 
thousand  entries  I  have  made  into  the 
houses  of  the  poor  in  Glasgow,  I  can- 
not recollect  half-a-dozen  instances  in 
which  I  was  not  received  with  wel- 
come." 

He  thus  swept  away,  at  once  and 
for  ever,  all  this  most  troublesome 
class  of  business.  He  relieved  his  path 
from  mendicancy  in  its  most  annoying 
form,  when  it  has  not  alone  the  pretence 
but  the  reality  of  right ;  when,  had 
he  incumbered  himself  with  the  trust 
of  distributing  those  alms  of  others,  he 
roust  have  entered  into  discussions  of 
relative  claims,  which  would  have,  most 
injuriously  for  himself,  and  the  better 
class  of  his  parishioners,  and  even  for 
the  recipients  of  those  alms,  frittered 
away  his  whole  time.  One  vigorous 
effort  enabled  him  to  get  rid  of  this 
class  of  business,  which,  so  strangely 
and  difierently  is  the  human  mind  con- 
stituted, has  its  attractions  for  many 
benevolent  persons.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  his  power,  by  any  private  re- 
monstrance,  or  by  anything  within  his 
single  power,  to  get  nd  of  uie  number- 
less applications,  distracting  his  whole 
time,  which  the  habits  of  the  place 
created,  throwing  ever}' duty,  which  was 
no  one  else's,  on  the  clergyman.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  Scotland,  and,  perhaps, 
too  much  everywhere,  the  importance 
of  an  educated  clergy  is  not  sufficiently 
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felt,  or  the  clergy  could  not  Anywhere 
be  made  so  much  the  mere  machinery 
by  which  purposes  of  the  State,  or  of 
individuals — and  purposes  often  wholly 
unconnected  with  any  seeming  relation 
to  their  proper  duties — are  thrust  on 
them.  Cnalmers  did  the  bold  thing  of 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  public 
in  a  very  eloquent  sermon ;  when  the 
evil  was  felt — we  wish  we  could  say 
fully  felt—he  was  assisted  by  the  ap. 
pointment  of  a  body  of  elders,  to 
whom  these  duties  were^  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, transferred. 

By  a  system  of  Sunday  schools—* 
**  Sabbath  Evening  Schools  " — he 
sought  to  break  down  the  dense  igno- 
ranee  with  which  he  was  everywhere 
surrounded.  The  task  was  a  difficult 
one.  The  several  masters — good-na- 
tured and  active,  and  cordial  fellow- 
workers  with  Chalmers,  as  they  were-» 
had  each  of  them  his  theory,  and  his 
crotchet,  and  his  nostrum.  One  man 
knew  human  nature,  and  he — ^we  al- 
most think  the  man  was  born  to  be 
Fremier  of  England,  and  was  dealing 
with  men  as  prime  ministers  have 
pretty  often  dealt — found  one  boy,  so, 
idle,  restless,  and  mischievous,  that 
he  was  afraid  he  would  have  to  put 
him  away,  when  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  to  give  him  an  office.  He  put, 
accordingly,  all  the  candles  of  the 
school  under  his  care.  From  that 
hour,  he  was  an  altered  boy,  and  be- 
came a  diligent  scholar.  '*  Another  of 
the  masters  had  his  way  of  dealing 
with  rebellious  natures."  He  went  to 
the  school ;  told  them  he  would  punish 
all  idlers  and  disturbers,  and  he  opened 
the  evening's  work  wiUi  prayer.  He 
watched,  as  well  as  prayed,  and  soon 
saw  one  young  rascal  give  another  a 
dig  in  the  side.  "  I  instantly,*'  he  tells 
us,  *'  stepped  forward,  and  gave  him 
a  sound  cuff  on  the  side  of  his  head. 
1  never  spoke  a  word,  but  stepped 
back,  concluded  the  prayer,  taught 
for  a  month,  and  never  had  a  more 
orderly  school." 

Some  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  schools  led  Chalmers  to  unite  the 
children  of  several  families  of  the 
same  locality  in  one  school,  and  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  master  to  so  to 
the  children,  to  get  them  to  attend  the 
particular  school.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem, which  did  not  confine  the  children 
to  the  schools  of  their  own  locality, 
Chalmers  had  to  preach  to  about  one 
hundred  childrei^ — sunder  the  new,  to 


not  less  than  twelve  hundred.  Much 
of  his  after  plans  of  Church  extension 
was  derived  from  what  was  now  sug- 
gestcd  in  his  arrangements  for  these 
schools. 

In  the  year  1817,  Chalmers  threw 
into  something  of  distinct  form  his 
thoughts  on  pauperism,  in  a  paper 
for  the  JEdinburgh  Review,  While  he 
was  engaged  with  this  subject,  he  left 
Glasgow  to  visit  his  father,  who  was 
unwell,  and  at  his  age  any  illness  was 
serious.  The  visit  was  interrupted  by 
a  letter — received  on  Saturday,  the 
16th  of  November — which  announced 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  that  it  was  resolved  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow  that  services  should 
be  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city  on  the 
day  fixed  for  the  burial  at  Windsor— 
the  following  Wednesday.  **0n 
Monday  he  posted  from  Kirkaldy  to 
Queensferry,  got  an  outside  seat  on  the 
Edinburgh  Mail,  arrived  in  Glasgow 
between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day morning,  and  on  Wednesday 
forenoon  preached  one  of  his  most  brii- 
liant  discourses,  composed  during  the 
intervals  and  after  the  exhaustion  of  this 
rapid  and  fatiguing  journey."  An  acci- 
dental circumstance  compelled  the  im- 
mediate publication  of  this  sermon, 
against  Chalmers's  wish,  who  found  that 
the  publication  of  single  sermons,  or 
pamphlets  of  any  kind,  was  ineffective 
for  almost  any  purpose,  unless  pains 
are  taken  for  the  circulation — ^which 
no  author  can  take,  and  no  publisher 
will.  One  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  asserted  that  a  passage  in  the 
sermon  was  written  with  some  party 
purpose.  The  imputation  was  one 
that  Chalmers  thought  might  safely  be 
disregarded,  but  fnends,  who  at  first 
had  believed  the  newspaper  interpre- 
tation, and  who,  on  reading  the  sermon 
in  manuscript,  saw  how  wholly  without 
foundation  it  was,  insisted  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  sermon.  Chalmers  took 
occasion,  in  the  discourse,  to  dwell  on 
the  connection  between  *'  the  political 
interests  and  the  religious  character  of 
a  country."  He  went  into  details, 
showing  how  the  population  had  in 
great  cities  wholly  outgrown  the  means 
j)rovided  for  their  instruction,  and 
illustrated  this  by  the  case  of  Glasgow, 
where,  though  the  population  had  been 
quadrupled,  only  two  new  churches 
had  been  built  during  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years;  and  where,  in  many 
districts,  two-thirds  of  the  adult  popu- 
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latioQ  had  cast  off  the  ''  ver^'  form  and 
profession  of  Christianity."  Chalmers's 
remedy  for  the  evil  was  the  building  of 
more  churches  and  the  appointment  of 
more  ministers.  AVhcn  he  published 
the  sermon  he  added  an  appendix, 
going  into  more  precise  statements 
than  would  have  been  possible  from 
the  pulpit,  and  he  answered  such  objec. 
tions  as  had  been  advanced  against  his 
plan.  Among  these,  the  authority  of 
Adam  Smith  had  given  formidable 
weight  to  that  which  rested  on  the 
proposition,  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  lefl,  like  any  article  of  mer- 
chandise, to  be  regulated  by  the 
demand  and  supply.  When  answers  to 
an  unwelcome  proposition  are  wanted 
rather  than  reasons,  these  semi-scien. 
tific  phrases  become  popular  watch- 
words. Solicitation  from  without  is 
conveniently  silenced,  and  any  misgiv- 
ings  from  within  appeased.  Chalmers 
showed  the  inapplicability  of  the  maxim 
to  the  particular  case  to  which  it  was 
sought  to  be  applied.  This  was  a  case 
where,  instead  of  a  demand  being 
created  by  the  want,  the  very  contrary 
was  the  fact-^here  the  demand  lessened 
as  the  necessity  increased.  Dr.  Hanna 
states  that  this  argument  was  first 
advanced  by  Chalmers,  and  that  it  was 
first  brought  forward  by  him  in  the 
ap[)endix  to  this  sermon.  He  com- 
plains  that,  when  the  same  line  of 
reasoning  was  afterwards  used  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Chalmers  was  not  referred  to  as  ori. 
ginating  it.  The  thought  seems  so 
obvious,  that  we  do  not  think  it  very 
unlikely  it  should  have  occurred  to 
each  of  these  great  men  without  either 
being  indebted  to  the  other,  as  Dr. 
Hanna  supposes. 

At  this  period  of  which  we  speak, 
Chalmerses  popularity  as  a  preacher  was 
at  the  highest.  Dr.  Hanna  thinks  it 
probable  uat  now,  when  Chalmers  was 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life— his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  and  in  the  Tron  Church 
at  Glasffow,  were  witnessed  far  the  most 
wonderful  exhibitions  of  his  power  as  a 
pulpit  orator : — 

"  *  The  Tron  Church  contoios,  if  I  mistake 
not,'  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  who,  as 
frequently  as  he  could,  was  a  hearer  in  it, 
*  aliout  1,400  hearers,  accordinj?  to  the  ordi- 
nary allowance  of  seat-room ;  when  crowded, 
of  course,  proportionally  more.  And,  though 
I  cannot  attempt  any  pictorial  sketch  of  the 
place^  I  may,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  present 
you  with  a  few  touches  of  the  mom  which  I 


])ave,  more  than  ouce  or  twice,  witnejwed 
within  its  walls.  Not  that  it  was  at  all  pe- 
culiar; for  it  resembled  every  other  scene 
where  the  Doctor,  in  those  days,  %vhen  his 
eloqucnco  was  in  tlie  prime  of  \i&  vehemence 
and  splendour,  was  called  to  preach.  There 
was  one  partictdar,  indeed,  which  rendered 
such  a  scene,  in  a  city  like  Glasgow,  pecn- 
llarly  striking.  I  refer  to  the  time  of  iL  To 
see  a  place  of  worship,  of  the  size  men- 
tioned, crammed  above  and  below,  on  a 
Thwaday  fartnovny  during  the  busiest  hours 
of  the  day,  with  fijfteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
hearers,  and  these  of  all  descriptions  of  per- 
sons, in  all  descriptions  of  professional  occu- 
pation— the  busiest,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  most  leisure  on  their  hands— those  who 
had  least  to  spare  taking  care  so  to  arrange 
their  business  engagements  previously  as  to 
make  Ume  for  the  purpose — all  pooling  in 
through  the  wide  entrance  at  the  side  of  the 
Tron  steeple,  half->an-boar  befiore  the  time  of 
service,  to  secure  a  seat ;  or  content,  if  too 
late  for  this,  to  occupy,  as  many  did,  stand- 
ing-room. This  was,  indeed,  a  novel  and 
strange  signt.  Nor  was  it  once  merely,  or 
twice ;  but,  month  after  month,  the  day  was 
calculated  when  his  turn  to  preach  again 
was  to  come  round,  and  anticipated,  with 
even  impatient  longing,  by  mnltitudes. 

'* '  Suppose  the  congregation  thus  assem- 
bled— ^pews  filled  with  sitters,  and  aisles,  to  a 
great  extent,  with  standers.  They  wait  in 
eager  expectation.  The  preacher  appears. 
The  devotional  exercises  of  praise  and  prayer 
having  been  gone  through,  with  unaffected 
simplioity  and  earnestness,  the  entire  assem- 
bly tiet  themselves  for  the  treat,  with  feelings 
very  diverse  in  kind,  hut  all  eager  and  in- 
tent. There  is  a  hush  of  dead  silence.  The 
text  is  announced,  and  he  begins.  Every 
countenance  is  up — every  eye  bent,  with 
fixed  intentness,  on  the  speaker.  As  he 
kindles  the  interest  grows.  Eveiy  breath  is 
held— every  cough  is  suppressed — every  fid- 
getty  movement  is  settled — every  one,  ri- 
vetted  himself  by  the  spell  of  the  impassioned 
entrancing  eloquence,  knows  how  sensitively 
his  neighbour  will  resent  the  very  slightest 
disturbance.  Then,  by-and^bye,  there  is  a 
pause.  The  speaker  stops — to  gather  breath 
— to  wipe  his  forehead — to  adjust  his  gown, 
and  pnrposely  too,  and  wisely,  to  give  the 
audience,  as  well  as  himself,  a  moment  or 
two  of  reliixation.  The  moment  is  embraced 
— there  is  free  breathing — suppressed  coughs 
get  vent — postures  are  changed — others  is  a 
universal  stir,  as  of  persons  who  could  not 
have  endured  the  constraint  much  longer— 
the  preacher  bends  forward^bis  hand  is 
raised — all  is  again  hushed.  The  same  still- 
ness and  strain  of  unrelaxed  attention  is  re- 
])eated,  more  intent  still,  it  may  be,  than 
before,  as  the  interest  of  the  subject  and  of 
the  speaker  advance.  And  so,  for  perhaps 
four  or  five  times,  in  the  oounte  of  a  ftermon, 
there  is  the  reiaxation,  and  the  **  at  it  offain^^ 
till  the  final  winding  op. 
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'*  *  And  ihetif  the  moment  the  last  word 
was  nttexed,  and  followed  by  the — '*  lu  us 
jfrojf"  there  was  a  scene  for  which  no  ex- 
cuse or  palliation  can  be  pleaded,  but  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  to  many  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  in  the  morning  of  a  week-day,  to 
accomplish  the  abstcactiun  of  even  so  much 
of  their  time  from  business — the  closing 
prayer  completely  drowned  by  the  hurried 
rnah  of  large  numbers  from  the  aisles  and 
pews  to  the  door ;  an  unseemly  scene,  with- 
out doubt,  as  if  so  many  had  come  to  the 
house  of  God,  not  to  worship,  bat  simply  to 
enjoy  the  fascination  of  human  eloquence. 
Even  this  much  it  was  a  great  thing  for 
eloquence  to  accomplisb.  And  how  diversi- 
fied soever  the  motives  which  drew  so  many 
together,  and  the  emotions  awakened  and 
impressions  produced  by  what  was  heard — 
though,  in  the  terms  of  the  text  of  one  of 
his  most  overpoweringly-stirring  and  faith- 
ful appeals,  he  was  to  not  a  few  "  as  one 
that  had  a  pleasant  voice,  and  could  play 
well  on  an  instrument^ — ^yet  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  that,  in  the  highest  sense,  "  his 
labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lora :"  that 
the  truths  which,  with  so  much  fearless  fide- 
lity and  impassioned  earnestness,  he  deliver- 
ed, went,  in  many  instances,  farther  than  the 
ear,  or  even  the  intellect — that  they  reached 
the  heart,  and,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
tmned  it  to  God.'  "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  148-61. 

Chalmen'B  father  died  this  year ;  the 
erent  oocadoned  sevend  letters  among 
the  members  of  the  family^  among 
which  th€«e  of  Chalmers  to  James  are 
the  most  interesting.  James  seems  to 
have  been  an  exceedingly  honest  fel- 
low, not  rerv  prosperous ;  lovins  S<x>t. 
land,  ^et  a  liule--rather  not  a  fittie— 
impatient  of  the  visits  of  any  particular 
Scotchman ;  a  religious  man,  yet  avoid- 
ing all  professors  of  saintship^— wrong, 
no  doubt,  but  not  far  wrong.  James 
was,  as  we  have  said,  the  eldest  of  the 
family ;  he  had  left  his  father's  house 
early.  Losses  and  disappointments  in 
mercantile  life  made  him  resolve  never 
again  to  enter  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  he  left  Liverpool^  where  he 
had  first  sought  to  plant  hunself,  and 
settled  in  London*  as  clerk  in  an  ex- 
tensive firm.  His  changed  circum- 
stances at  first  made  him  avoid  his 
Scotch  friends,  and  he  employed  his 
acute  mind  in  finding  reasons  to  jus- 
tify this.  When  his  relatives,  how- 
ever, found  him  out,  his  reception  of 
them  was  hospitable. 

In  1815,  a  son  of  James's — his  only 
son — died,  and  this  led  to  a  correspon- 
dence between  him  and  Thomas,  that 
appears  to  have  been  continued  at  un- 
oertain  intervals.    Erom  theae  letters 


we  give  a  few  sentences.  In  no  other 
way  can  James's  character  beexhibited. 
In  one,  dated  1818,  James  complains 
of  a  print  of  Chahners,  affixed  to  sc»ne 
of  his  works  :— 

" '  I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you,  some 
time  since,  that  some  of  the  printsellers  had 
executed  a  figure  intended  to  represent  you, 
which  they  had,  in  fact,  bound  up  with  some 
of  your  works,  which  is  a  most  disgraceful 
thing ;  and  I  would  really  beg  of  you  to  get 
a  correct,  and  rather  flattering  miniature 
taken  of  yourself  so  as  to  give  the  lie  to 
these  catch-penny  things,  who  have  so  com- 
pletely bungled  you  in  this  kind  of  way; 
for  by  binding  up,  and  selling  with  your 
works,  this  ugly  thing,  you  are  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  frightful 
looking  figures  that  ever  existed.'" — Vol. 
ii.  p.  425. 

In  another  letter,  replying  to  Chal- 
mers, who  spoke  of  his  unwillingness 
to  obtrude  on  him  what  he  says,  *'  You 
inay  feel  to  be  my  offensive  peculiari- 
ties ;"  James  denies  that  he  feeb  them 
ofiTensive,  and  adds-^''  Yeu  are  much 
mistaken  if  you  think  that  I  am  at 
all  indifierent  to  the  subject"  of  reli- 
gion:— 

**  *  Ton  seem  to  have  misunderstood  my 
hit,  as  you  term  it,  at  the  samthood.  I  do 
assure  you,  I  mean  no  disrespect  whatever 
to  that  most  useful  and  respectable  set  of 
men ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  f uUy  sensible  of 
their  value  and  importance  to  society,  though, 
at  the  sasM  time,  I  do  ccoiftsB  there  may  be 
some  of  their  opinions  and  ways  that  I  do 
not  approveu  You  seem,  also,  to  have  a  no- 
tion Ihat  I  do  not  hold  with  the  sentimenta 
and  precepts  of  the  Bible ;  but  in  this  you 
are  also  much  mistaken.  It  is  my  wish  to 
make  the  Bible  the  rule  of  my  faith  and 
conduct  I  know  no  other  religion  than 
that  of  believing  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  endeavouring 
to  frame  my  life  according  to  their  precepts. 
I  do  not  hold  with  what  is  called  religious 
intenoDfse ;  it  is  a  matter  entirely  between 
God  and  my  own  heart.  I  hold  no  com- 
munioation  whatever  with  man  upon  the 
sul^ed^  exoept  that  of  hearing  the  Word 
preached ;  for  I  have  often  found  that  reli- 
gion has  been  made  a  cloak  for  the  worst  of 
crimes:  and  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
more  wickedness  practised  under  its  mask 
than  in  any  other  way.  And  I  do  confess 
that,  when  I  observe  a  man  take  any  oat* 
of-the>way  pains  to  convince  the  world  that 
he  is  a  religionist,  I  view  him  with  a  most 
suspicions  eye.  Their  notions  of  sin  I  can- 
not say  I  altogether  hold  with.  It  appears 
to  be  a  great  sin  for  a  man  to  pull  a  weed  or 
two  oat  of  hifl  garden  on  a  Sunday,  but  it  is 
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not  a  sin  to  break  in  upon  a  famUy  on  the 
Sabbath  evening,  and  then  rit  two  or  three 
boon  scandaU^ng  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
It  is  a  heinous  and  crying  sin  for  a  man  to 
express  his  indignation  at  wickedness  or  in- 
justice by  an  oath.  I  do  not  mean  to  justify 
the  crime  of  profane  iwesring,  but  I  mean 
to  say  that  swearing  is  an  open,  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  an  honest  sin.  It 
tells  at  once  for  itself.  It  exposes  fully  to 
the  world  its  own  deformity  by  its  own  act. 
But  a  man  may  be  guilty,  and  in  the  daily 
practice  of  all  the  other  sins,  to  the  very 
latest  hour  of  his  existence,  and  not  be  found 
out ;  and  he  retains  to  his  last  bretth  the 
character  of  an  upright,  religious,  and  ho- 
nest man.  Now,  we  often  find  it  to  be  men 
of  this  very  description  who  are  the  strictest 
religionists  wliode  very  light  is  daricness 
who  are  the  tithe-payers  of  mint,  &c.,  and 
n^lect  the  weightier  matters,  and  who  go 
about  hawking  it  from  house  to  house,  lead- 
ing astray  silly  women,  &c.  You  never  will 
hear  me  speak  disrespectfully  of  religion,  but 
you  may  of  those  who  profess  and  practise 
it,  thowfh  J  am  far  from  entertaining  opinions 
ojfthis  kind  of  the  ffeneraUfy  ofprofesson,  1 
am  a  member  of  no  sect :  I  am  only  an  oc- 
casional hearer.  I  commune  with  none  but 
God  and  my  own  heart. 

"  *  Jamks  Chalmsrs.*  * 
— VoL  iL  pp.  426-8. 

In  a  letter  of  April,  181 9,  we  see 
some  reason  to  fear  that  his  apprehen- 
sion of  Scottish  bores  was  becoming  a 
sort  of  disease.  We  begin  to  tremble 
for  Uie  intellect  "  of  the  most  sensible 
of  the  family  " : — 

<*  *  I  have  been  most  cruelly  hampered  and 
annoyed  by  Scotch  borementsi,  and  it  really 
begins  to  asiume  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of 
systematic  persecution.  *  *  *  It  is  the 
tremendous  train  that  is  always  at  their  rear, 
and  the  set  they  are  sure  either  to  bring  with 
them,  or  send  after  them,  that  frightens  me 
at  Scotch  visits.  What,  for  instance,  could 
be  more  pleasant  to  us  than  to  have  either 
Charies  or  Alexander  up  for  a  week  or  so, 
during  the  summer,  to  look  about  them, 
were  it  not  for  that  vile  system  of  introduc- 
tions, that  incurable  Scotch  disease,  of  mak- 
ing you  acquainted  with  all  their  acquaint- 
ances. It  is  really  carried  to  such  an  un- 
reasonable pitch,  that  I  am  afraid  to  ap- 
proach even  so  near  as  to  write  a  letter ;  and 
1  dare  say  Sandy  has  thought  it  strange  that 
I  never  answered  the  letter  he  wrote  me  when 
Jane  was  married.  It  would  give  me  great 
pleajture  to  see  some  little  reform  in  the  man- 
ners custom^  and  propensities  of  my  country- 
men. Ynu  take  a  deal  of  p-tins  with  the  sa- 
vages abroad,  but  you  never  think  of  thoee 
at  home ;  the  one,  I  do  assure  you,  want  civi« 
Ibdng  as  much  as  the  other. 

"  *  Janes  CHALMKRa.*  *' 
^VuL  ii.  pp.  429-dO. 


Chalmers  answers  him  with  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  :— 

"  *  In  your  complaints  about  Scottish  oh- 
trusiveness,  you  go  completely  b^ond  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  all  your 
friends  in  this  quarter.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  you  subjected  the  matter  to  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  real  time  that  it  has  taken  away 
from  you,  yon  would  be  astonished  to  find 
how  perfect  a  baga^e  you  had  made  a  bug- 
bear of,  and  allowed  to  disturb  you.  At  all 
events,  it  is  easy,  I  apprehend,  to  protect 
yourself  from  people  whose  society  you  do 
not  like,  without  such  a  tremendous  expense 
of  discomfort  and  uneasiness  to  yourself. 
The  brooding  over  it,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, creates  ten  times  more  of  real  snlfer- 
ing  than  the  whole  mattier  of  the  annoyance 
itself  would,  and  that  without  practically 
helping  on  your  deliverance.  It  really  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  you  have  a  morbid  excess 
of  feeling  about  the  whole  of  this  matter — 
insomuch,  that  the  voy  appearance  of  a 
Scotchmaa  in  your  street  is  enough  to  ligiit 
up  a  war  of  apprehension  within  you.*  ^ — 
VoL  u.  p.  430. 

There  is  a  very  amusing  letter,  dated 
so  late  as  March,  1S36,  in  which  James's 
character  is  very  &vourably  exhibit- 
ed. He  now  felt  more  calmly  as  to  his 
countrymen,  and  even  thought  of  vi- 
siting Scotland.  He  wrote  to  his  sister 
Jane.  He  tells  her,  he  is  always  think- 
ing  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Anster ; 
that  it  is  now  nme  years  since  he  had  a 
letter.  "  I  am  always  fond  of  hearing 
Anster  news,  either  about  the  people 
or  the  improvements  of  the  place."  He 
complains,  however,  of  the  Scottish 
habit  of  invitations — ''impressment,*' 
he  calls  it : — 

*' '  An  invitation,  according  to  my  notion 
of  the  thing,  ought  only  to  occur  once 
in  a  man's  whole  life,  and  it  should  run 
thus : — **  Whenever  you  come  my  way,  I 
shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you."  What  a 
comfort  it  would  be  if  they  would  only  con- 
fine themselves  to  that,  and  if  my  good 
sister  Jane,  for  instance,  when  ahe  first  came 
to  live  in  England,  had  just  told  me  that, 
leaving  the  rest  to  me,  and  suffering  me  to 
be  the  judge  of  my  own  convenience  and 
tune,  I  really  think  I  should  have  viMted  her 
long  before  this  and  often ;  but  the  incessant 
whipping,  and  spurring,  and  driving,  and 
you  must,  and  you  shall,  and  I'll  take  it 
very  ill  if  you  douX  and  I  insist  upon  it, 
and  ril  take  no  denial,  and  1  can  see  nothing 
to  hinder  you — why,  it  is  enough  to  frighten 
a  iKH>r  creature  like  me  almost  out  of  his  M-its. 
Invitation,  invitation,  rattling  and  reeling, 
and  ringing  in  one's  ears  everlastingly,  as  if  a 
man  could  have  no  enjoyment  beyond  that 
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of  guzzling  and  drinking ;  and  the  wont  of 
all  is,  that  they  ivon't  believe  what  yoa  say ; 
for  surely,  if  I  tell  a  man  that  I  like  a  bowl 
of  kirn  milk  better  than  a  bowl  of  punch,  he 
ought  to  believe  me — ^but  no ;  he  likes  the 
punch  best  himself,  and  I  must  like  it  too, 
and  n^er  a  drop  of  kirn  milk  will  be  given  me. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  great  failing  in  the  Scotch, 
that  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  admit  it  pos- 
sible that  a  person  can  have  likes  or  dislikes, 
or  feelings  different  from  their  own,  and  they 
even  go  so  far  as  to  think  they  have  a  right 
to  sport  with  the  feelings  of  another,  merely 
because  they  have  not  the  same  themselves, 
wrhich  shows  either  a  great  cruelty,  or  a 
great  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world ;  but 
things,  I  now  hope,  are  in  a  fair  train  of 
amendment,  and  that  nothing  now  exists  to 
impede  the  glorious  work  of  reformation  in 
the  manners  of  the  people,  or  to  obstruct  the 
impressment,  and  asking-twice  system,  from 
being  rooted  out  and  annihilated ;  and  then, 
I  hope,  a  good  downright  and  straightforward 
^  no  ^  to  an  invitation  will  cease  to  be  consi- 
dered an  insult  or  breach  of  manneiis,  and  that 
I  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  visit  to  Scot- 
land in  safety  and  comfort,  and  be  suffered 
to  look  about  me,  in  my  own  way,  when  and 
where  I  please,  without  being  laid  hold  of, 
and  dragged  away  against  my  will  to  the 
beastly  guzzlement  Now,  in  all  this  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  anything  against,  or  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  find  fault  with,  real  hos- 
pitality. Far  from  it.  Hospitality  is  highly 
commendable  and  praiseworthy,  when  pro- 
perly exercised.  All  1  mean  to  say  is,  that  the 
Scotch  overdo  it,  and  carry  it  beyond  its  pro- 
per bounds,  by  tbeirsystem  of  impressment;  for 
surely  they  ought  to  allow  the  object  of  it  to 
have  a  say  in  the  matter,  without  cramming 
it  down  his  throat  whether  he  will  or  not.  Now, 
you  see  what  a  grand  sermon  I  have  written 
to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  seriously  consi- 
der it,  and  come  in  to  it,  and  profit  by  it,  for 
sure  I  am  that  the  great  Dr.  Chalmers  never 
wrote  such  a  sermon  in  his  days ;  but,  after 
all,  I  begin  to  think  I  am  getting  too  old 
now  to  go  to  any  distance  from  home,  and  it  is 
many  years  since  I  had  a  journey  of  any 
kind,  for  as  people  get  into  years,  their  tastes 
and  enjoyments  undergo  great  changes. 

**  *  I  was  just  thinking,  the  other  day,  of 
some  few  curious  particulars  relating  to  my- 
self, which  may  not  be  unamusing  to  you 
were  I  to  state  them.  It  is  very  near  forty- 
seven  years  since  I  first  left  Scotland,  and 
nearly  thirty-five  since  I  was  ui  it  at  alL  I 
have  not  been  in  a  Mason^s  Lodge  since  the 
present  century  commenced.  It  is  upwards 
of  thirty-two  years  since  I  was  on  horse- 
back. It  is  thirty-two  years  since  I  heard  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land preach.  It  is  twenty-three  years  since 
I  saw  the  sea.  It  is  sixteen  years  since  I  was 
at  a  greater  distance  from  London  thnn  eight 
miles.  And  I  have  not  now  a  single  rela-. 
tion  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  whose 
hou^  I  ever  was  in  in  my  life.     Now,  I  am 


sure,  you  cannot  complain,  for  I  have  written 
you  a  long  letter  of  highly  important  intel- 
ligence.' "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  434-6. 

James  had  been  bred  up  to  ^ood 
habits  of  business,  and  strong  feelings 
of  Toryism.  He  kept  regular  accounts 
of  his  expenses,  and  a  story  is  told  of 
his  finding,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  that 
his  expenses  exceeded  by  a  penny  the 
statement  in  his  book.  To  set  this 
right,  and  ascertain  where  the  error 
in  the  accounts  was,  cost  him  weeks  of 
calculation.  At  last,  crossing  one  of  the 
London  bridges,  he  was  reminded  that 
he  had  crossed  it  some  twelve  months 
before — and  paid  the  toll  of  a  penny 
which  he  forgot  entering  into  his  book. 
The  inroad  made  on  the  Constitution 
by  the  Reform  Bill  was  one  deeply  felt 
by  James.  In  his  despair  for  the 
country,  he  renounced  public  life,  and 
gave  notice  to  the  collector  of  assessed 
taxes  that  he  would  not  pay  his  taxes 
till  afler  a  certain  day,  adding,  that  his 
sole  object  in  the  refusal  was  to  render 
himself  ineligible  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter — "for  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  who  do  not  consider  the  privilege 
(if  it  may  be  so  called),  to  be  worth 
the  shilling  you  charge  for  it ;  neither 
do  I  feel  myself  competent  to  judge  of 
the  fitness  of  a  person  to  serve  in  Far. 
liament,  and,  therefore,  leave  my  share 
of  it  to  the  more  enlightened" 

One  of  the  important  advantages  of 
travel  is,  that  we  thus  learn  the  value 
of  home  ;  and  one  of  the  great  uses  of 
reading  the  biography  of  men,  whom 
the  public  has  a  right  to  regard  as  its 
own,  is,  that  when  we  see  them  apart 
from  their  public  ministrations,  we  find 
the  highest  powers  often — ^most  often 
— united  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of 
manners — ^the  most  perfect  and  entire 
enjoyment  of  what  would  seem  the 
humblest  sotirces  of  pleasure.  We 
have  Chalmers,  after  some  of  his  brU. 
liant  discourses^  and  on  the  same  day, 
perhaps,  that  he  has  written  down  one 
of  those  short,  devotional  utterances, 
80  many  of  which  are  given  us  by  Dr. 
Hanna,  in  which  he  prays  to  be  saved 
from  the  sin  of  attaching  too  much  value 
to  personal  distinction,  we  have  him 
writing,  in  characters  like  print,  to  be 
more  easily  read,  and  in  words,  few  of 
which  are  of  more  than  two  syllables,  a 
letter  to  a  child  of  six  years  old.  Head 
the  letter  — we  have  not  room  for  it — it 
is  in  Dr.  Hanna's  second  volume,  and 
you  will  see  that  every  word,  every 
thought  of  it,  passed  through  his  heart ; 
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that  it  speaks  a  j^ennmc  nature — ^not  a 
man  playing  make-believe  with  a  child, 
but  a  man  nimscif — 

*•  Docile,  child-like,  fall  of  fulth  and  lore." 

We  must  give  a  sentence  from  one  of 
these  letters : 

** '  I  came  to  KlrkaMy  yesternight,  and 
slept  in  uncle  Sandy's  new  house ;  and  this 
day,  before  dinner,  I  married  Sandy  to  Aunt 
Helen,  and  her  name  \a  no  longer  3Iim  Pratt, 
but  Mistress  Chalmers.  We  had  nobody  at 
the  marriage  but  Grandpapa  Pratt  and 
Grandmama  Pratt^  and  Miss  SVillts,  and  the 
ser\'ant  Grand|>apa  Pratt  was  dnsse<l  in  a 
red  coat  and  gold  buttons,  like  a  soldier. 
There  h  a  very  curious  custom  here,  tliat 
when  people  are  married  the  boys  get  money 
for  buying  a  foot-ball  to  play  wiih.  After 
dinner  there  come  one  set  of  boys  and  got 
three  shillings ;  then  there  came  other  boys, 
rapping  at  the  door,  and  they  got  three  shil- 
lings ;  then,  after  that,  there  came  more 
boys  still,  and  they  also  got  three  shillings. 
However,  when  other  boys  came,  making  a 
gn>at  uoisc,  and  calling  out  through  the 
key-hole,  '*  Oh,  Doctor,  if  you  please,  give 
us  a  foot-ball,"  we  thought  that  we  had  given 
away  enough  of  money,  and  would  give  no 
more ;  so  the>'  ran  off,  and  huzza'd  ui)on  the 
street.  And  I  will  write  mamma  afterwards 
how  we  got  home  from  Grandiiapa  Pratt's 
house  to  the  new  house  of  Uncle  Sandy. 

"  *  Be  a  good  girl.  Papa  loves  you ;  God 
loves  you.  Papa  sends  you  a  letter,  and 
tells  you  a  number  of  things,  but  the  g^at 
use  of  a  letter  from  papa  is  to  tell  }'ou  to  be 
good.  God  has  also  sent  you  a  letter,  and 
that  letter  is  the  Bible ;  and  tlie  BiUo  tells 
you  many  things  about  kings  and  prophets, 
and  wars,  and  families ;  but  the  great  use  of 
the  Bible  is  to  make  you  good.' " — Vol.  ii. 
p.  411. 

Of  Dr.  Ilanna's  book  some  of  the  in- 
teresting passages  are  those  that  de- 
scribe Chalmers  with  his  father's  fa- 
mily,  before  the  old  people  had  been 
removed ;  but  for  any  of  these;  passages 
we  have  not  space,  nor  are  they  sus- 
ceptible ofabndginent. 

A  new  sphere  of  duty  now  offered  to 
ChiUmers.  He  had  been  solicited  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  a  church  in 
Edinburgh,  which  he  declined.  The 
Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  be- 
came vacant  in  St.  Andrews,  and  this 
he  accepted.    This  was  in  1822. 

Dr.  Ilanna  institutes  a  comparison 
between  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
during  his  first  session  in  St.  Andrews, 
and  Dr.  Brown's  first  session  in  Edin- 
burgh. There  is  little  resemblance 
furtlier  than  this — that  both  wero  dif- 
fuse and  rapid  writers,  and  both  were 
thrown  on  tnc  same  kind  of  duty  with 


little  antecedent  preparation.  Chal- 
mers, who  had  to  lecture  every  day  for 
months,  was  often  but  a  day  or  two  in 
advance  of  his  class ;  still  he  did  write 
so  as  to  have  the  matter  which  he  was 
to  deliver  prepared  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore its  delivery.  Chalmers's,  however, 
was  day-worK.  Uis  evenings  were 
given  to  his  family,  and  his  nights  to 
restorative  sleep.  Brown's  was,  like 
Chalmers's,  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  ; 
but  he  worked  at  night,  and  often  sat 
up  through  the  night  to  prepare  the 
lecture  of  the  following  day.  We  do 
not  think  that  either  will  be  found  to 
have  added  very  much  to  science,  or 
even  to  the  popular  literature  of  the 
subject;  neither,  certainly,  can  be  placed 
as  high  as  Stewart  or  Reid.  Neither 
can  be  said  to  approach  Sir  William 
Hamilton ;  thougn  we  believe  higher 
claims  have  been  and  are  made  for  both. 
But  the  best  lecturers  are  not  those 
who  make  additions  to  existing  know- 
ledge. The  best  test  of  a  good 
lecturer  in  such  an  institution  as  a 
Scottish  University,  is  his  exciting 
his  class  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  treats  ;  and  in  this 
Chalmers  was  eminently  successful.  In 
his  first  lecture  he  warned  off  the 
class  of  idlers  whom  every  novelty  at- 
tracts. He  spoke  of  his  own  previous 
want  of  preparation  for  the  duties  ho 
was  undertaking,  as  having  something 
com]:)onsativc  in  the  influence  it  might 
exert  in  "  giving  zest  and  animation  to 
the  labours  of  the  class-room."  This 
might  aid  scholarship,  he  said — and  he 
said  what  is  very  doubtful — **  but  was 
the  worst  condition  for  spectatorship." 
Teaching  moral  philosophy  to  a  class 
was,  he  said,  pretty  much  like  teaching 
music.  The  lovers  of  that  divine  art 
would,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  bo 
the  least  likely  to  endure  the  disso- 
nances of  a  room  where  pupils  wero 
learning. 

In  spite  of  such  warnings  crowds 
came;  and  when  crowds  come  to  bo 
delighted,  they  contrive  to  be  delighted, 
or  say  they  are.  Their  rapture  ex- 
presse<l  itself  in  noisy  demonstrations, 
fitter  for  a  theatre,  which  he  with  diffi- 
culty repressed.  Then  came  proposals 
to  present  him  with  a  piece  of  plate, 
which  ho  felt  to  be  unacademic  and 
improper.  We  must,  however,  hasten 
from  his  class-room  where,  if  possible, 
.  we  couhl  wish  to  linger,  and  move  on- 
ward with  him  to  his  contests  and  his 
triumphs  in  the  Greneral  Assembly. 
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The  governing  power  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  in  the  General  Assembly, 
in  which  its  different  presbyteries  are 
represented.  Its  constitution  makes  it 
a  sort  of  parliament,  which  enacts  laws 
binding  on  the  Church  ;  and  also  a 
court  of  lawy  in  which  are  heard  and  de- 
termined all  of  the  class  of  questions 
which  concern  the  conduct  of  the  clergy. 
Such  questions  most  oflen  come  before 
the  Assembly  as  a  court  of  appeal,  from 
the  decisions  of  the  inferior  Cnurch  tri- 
bunals. The  Assembly  consists  of  about 
two  hundred  clergymen  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  laymen.  A  commissioner 
represents  the  Crown ;  and  the  president 
of  the  Assembly,  who  presides  over  its 
disputations  and  pronounces  its  sen- 
tences, bears  the  scholastic  title  of 
Moderator.  In  this  court  counsel  are 
heard;  and,  judging  by  such  reports  of 
the  cases  brought  before  the  court  as 
the  newspapers  supply,  quite  as  much 
dexterity  is  used  in  these  courts  as  in 
any  other  to  exclude  such  evidence  as 
the  parties  feel  pressing  them  inconve- 
niently. The  power,  however,  of  the  As- 
sembly is  confined  to  Church  oensure& 
It  cannot  call  to  its  aid  the  secular  arm. 

Cases  may  be  easily  imagined  in 
which  the  decisions  of  the  Church  tri- 
bunals and  the  Law  courts  clash  with 
each  other,  but,  till  of  late  years,  the 
studious  anxiety  of  both  to  avoid  any 
actual  collision  was  successful,  or  nearly 
so.  From  the  very  first  institution  of 
Presbyterianism,  the  fear  of  this  colli- 
sum  could  not  but  have  been  presented 
to  the  mind.  The  claim  of  a  power  to 
exist  within  the  State  not  subject  to 
the  law,  which  governed  all  beside,  was 
one  made  for  Churchmen  long  before 
the  days  of  Knox  and  Melville ;  and  by 
none  would  such  claim  for  that  former 
fraternity  of  Churchmen  have  been  re- 
sistod  with  more  overpowering  elo- 
quence than  by  Knox.  Such  claim, 
whatever  be  its  value  as  a  theory,  has 
never  been  conceded  in  practice,  or 
even  allowed  to  be  discussed  by  any 
State  save  in  moments  of  such  weak- 
ness as  rendered  it  certain  that,  the 
instant  strength  returned,  the  ri^ht  of 
sovereignty,  which  the  claim  by  impli- 
cation denies  to  the  State,  would  be 
asserted.  The  claim  made  for  Pres- 
byterianism  was  one  distinct  altogether 
from  that  of  which,  till  our  day,  the 
law  of  England  retained  some  remains 
in  what  was  called  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  Within  its  own  sphere  it 
insisted  that  its  power  was  uncon< 


trolled ;  and  it  added  to  this  the  pro- 
position that  its  sphere  extended  to  all 
persons  within  the  realm.  We  do  not 
wish  to  judge  of  the  system  by  its  early 
excesses,  or  by  the  efforts  made  in  its 
name,  whether  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  or  against  the  ffovernment  of 
the^  prince ;  but  we  think  that  at  the 
root  of  the  system  is  a  claim  of  power 
extending  over  those  who  do  not  ac- 
knowledge either  its  doctrine  or  its  dis- 
cipline. Propositions,  only  metaphori- 
cally true  of  a  society  united  together 
by  some  tie,  which  is  supposed  to  bind 
into  one  the  separate  members  of  a  con- 
gregation— and  the  congregations  of  a 
presbytery — and  the  presbyteries  of  a 
synod — as  conscience  does  the  scattered 
faculties  of  an  individual; — proposi- 
tions,  which  have  not  a  moment's  real 
or  even  seeming  truth — when  extended 
beyond  a  society  voluntarily  united,  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  elementary 
truths,  to  be  enforced  at  all  times,  by 
church  censures  and  denunciations  at 
least,  if  no  other  means  be  within 
command.  Kules  which  a  society  may 
make  for  its  own  government,  and 
which,  we  think,  should  not  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  State,  except  in 
cases  of  actual  crime,  it  is  sougnt  to 
extend  beyond  that  society.  Through- 
out all  its  early  documents  such  seems  to 
be  the  demand  of  Scottish  Presbprterian- 
ism.  There  is  everywhere  the  miplica- 
tion  that  the  nation  is  Presb3rtenan — 
everywhere  the  assumption,  that  the  na- 
tion  is  bound  by  laws  of  Presbyterian 
synods  and  assemblies.  The  claim  of  in 
any  way  seeking  to  coerce  those  who 
do  not  yield  a  willing  obedience  to 
w  hat,  in  the  argument  on  which  Pres- 
byterians rely  to  support  their  claim 
of  bein^  independent  of  the  State,  is 
assumed  to  be  a  vohmtary  society,  is, 
we  think,  an  abandonment  of  the  whole 
argument.  As  yet,  however,  we  have 
not  to  dwell  on  these  entangled  theories. 
In  1824,  the  Assembly  had,  no  doubt, 
to  anticipate  such  discussions  as  likely 
to  arise  from  the  increasing  power  of 
those  who  were  called  the  Evangelical 
party,  of  whom  it  was  plain  that  Chal- 
mers must,  in  time,  become  the  leader. 
Some  inconvenience  will  arise  if,  in 
thinking  of  these  Scotch  matters,  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  embarrassed  by 
tacitly  annoxin?  to  such  words  as  de- 
scribe a  Scottish  minister's  position, 
the  same  associations  of  thought  as  the 
words  would  be  Ukely  to  suggest  to  an 
English  ear.     A  Scottish  minister's  liv- 
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ing  is  scarcely  property  in  the  same 
sense  as  an  English  clergyman's.  The 
ri<^ht  is  not  in  Scotland  to  the  tithes, 
but  to  a  stipend ;  pluralities  are  wholly 
unknown ;  non-residence  all  but  impos- 
sible ;  the  benefice  is  not,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  England,  served  by  a  curutc. 
There  is,  we  think,  everywhere  the 
fixed  thought  of  an  equivalent  gi^en 
for  the  sum  received,  by  every  minis- 
ter of  a  Presbyterian  church.  Acting 
with  his  congregation   and  with   the 

Eresbytery,  to  which  his  kirk  belongs, 
is  power  is,  no  doubt,  very  great, 
but  it  is  a  power  not  separable  from 
that  of  his  congregation  and  its  pres- 
bytery.  *'It  moveth  altogether  if 
it  move  at  all."  He  is  the  voice  of 
their  thoughts.  His  very  words  must 
be  theirs;  at  least  shall  be  none  that 
they  do  not,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
week  to  week,  confirm  by  their  appro- 
bation or  by  their  assent.  At  the  last 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church, 
a  clcrg}'man  had  to  defend  himself 
against  a  libel  which  charged  him, 
among  other  things,  with  preaching 
sermons  not  his  own ;  and  the  oiTencc 
was  regarded  as  a  serious  one.  It  is 
probable  that  in  England  it  would  be 
felt  by  others  as  well  as  Sir  Roger  Do 
Coverly,  that  it  might  be  sometimes 
wise  of  the  parson  to  preach  better 
sermons  than  he  could  write.  But  it 
is  plain,  that  in  a  system  where  preach- 
ing and  exhortation  is  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  than  anything  else — 
where  it  has  almost  driven  out  any. 
thing  of  ritual  or  ceremonial  service, 
there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  insist- 
ing  that  the  minister  shall  himself  be 
the  author  of  the  sermons.  The  only 
cases  of  what  is  properly  non-residence, 
if  even  that  can  be  called  so,  was, 
where  professors,  in  their  universities, 
obtained  a  presentation  to  a  living. 
The  Church  struggled  to  render  it 
illegal  to  hold  both ;  and  cases  of  this 
kind  were  now  what  called  Chalmers 
forth.  He  failed,  but  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  proved  that,  at  a  future 
day,  he  must  be  the  ruler  of  the  As- 
scmbly. 

We  have  a  sentence  from  Mrs. 
Grant  of  Laggan,  describing  Chalmers 
at  this  period : — 

"*Tou  ask  me  to  tell  you  about  Dr. 
Oiinlmcn).  I  muj^t  tell  you  first,  then,  that 
of  all  men  he  u  the  most  modest,  and  8peak» 
with  tindlflsembled  gentleness  and  liberality 
of  those  who  diflfer  from  him  in  opinion. 
Every   word    he    mys    has  the  stamp  of 


genius;  yet  the  calmness,  ease,  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  conversation  is  such  that  to 
ordinaiy  minds  he  might  apijear  an  ordinary 
man.  I  bad  a  great  intellectual  feast  about 
three  weeks  since ;  I  breakfasted  with  him 
at  a  friend's  house,  and  enjoyed  his  society 
for  two  hours  with  great  delight  Conver- 
sation wandered  into  various  ^channels,  bat 
he  was  always  powerful,  always  gentle,  and 
always  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  his  own 
superiority.  I  had  not  been  an  hour  at 
home  when  a  guest  arrived,  who  had  be- 
come a  stranger  to  me  for  some  time  past. 
It  was  Walter  Scott,  who  sat  a  long  time 
with  me,  and  was,  as  he  always  is,  delight- 
ful j  his  good  nature,  good  humour,  and 
simplicity  are  truly  charming:  you  never 
once  think  of  his  snperiority,  because  it  is 
evident  he  does  not  think  of  it  himself.  He, 
too,  confirmed  the  maxim,  that  true  genius 
is  ever  modest  and  careless ;  after  liis  great- 
est literary  triumphs  he  is  like  Uardyknute's 
sou  after  a  victory,  when  we  are  told, — 

**  With  coreleM  gesture,  mind  unmored, 
On  rode  he  o'wre  the  plain." 

Mary  and  I  could  not  help  observing  certain 
similarities  between  these  two  extraordinary 
persons  (Chalmers  and  Scott)  :  the  same 
quiet  unobtrusive  humour ;  the  same  flow  of 
rich  original  conversation — easy,  careless, 
and  visibly  unpremeditated;  the  same  in- 
dulgence for  others,  and  readiness  to  give 
attention  and  interest  to  any  subject  stajrted 
by  others.  There  was  a  more  chastened 
dignity  and  occasional  elevation  in  the  di- 
vine tban  in  the  poet ;  but  many  resembling 
features  in  their  modes  of  thinking  and  man- 
ner of  expression/  " — Vol.  iii.  pp.  87,  38. 

In  the  Assembly  of  the  next  year  Chal- 
mers's party  had  a  triumph.  The  case 
certainhr  exhibits,  in  a  remarkable  way, 
cases  of  the  kind  of  abuses  possible. 
' '  The  Highland  parish  of  Li  ttlc  Dimkeld 
had  from  time  immemorial  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  a  Gaelic  ministry,"  and  now 
the  Crown  presented  to  it  a  person 
wholly  unacquainted  with  Gaelic 
The  Presbytery  refused  to  sanction 
the  presentation,  and  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly decided  against  the  presentation 
by  a  majority  of  107  to  89.  Another 
case  was  brought  forward  by  Chalmers, 
where  it  was  sought  to  unite  a  profes- 
sorship with  a  city  parochial  cnaree. 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Professor  Play  fair 
had  some  years  before  contended  against 
uniting  the  two.  They  thought  it 
right  to  guanl  the  interests  of  science, 
considering  it  impossible  for  a  man 
rightly  to  ()erform  either  duty  if  under- 
taking both.  Chalmers  pressed  the 
same  arguments  now  which  had  been 
formerly  urged  by  Stewart  and  Play- 
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fair,  and  the  arguments  were  again 
defeated.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
outtdon  a  pamphlet  was  quoted,  in 
which  thci  author  asserted,  from  the 
evidence  of  his  own  experience,  that 
*' after  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  his 
parish  duties,  a  minister  may  enjoy 
five  days  in  the  week  of  uninterrupted 
leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
science  in  which  his  taste  may  dispose 
him  to  engage."  The  pamphlet  was 
Chalmers's,  as  our  readers  have  pro- 
"bably  anticipated.  Chalmers  told  the 
house  that  it  was  written  five-and-twen- 
ty  years  before,  when  he  thought  that  it 
was  a  slight  to  the  Church  to  say  that 
the  study  of  mathematics  was  dissonant 
irom  the  proper  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  now  admitted  that  he  was 
grievously  wrong.  "I  had  forgotten 
tufo  magnitudes.  I  thought  not  of  the 
littleness  of  time — I  recklessly  thought 
not  of  the  greantess  of  eternity." 

In  1827,  Chalmers  had  a  letter  tan- 
tamount to  offering  him  the  chair  of 
Mond  Philosophy  m  the  London  Uni- 
Tersity.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
asked  to  preach  for  Irving,  and  he 
also  had  some  business  connected  with 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Scottish 
Colleges,  which  he  had  strong  hopea 
would  so  vary  the  position  of  profes- 
Bors  in  the  Scottish  Universities  as  to 
make  it  little  likely  that  anything  could 
offer  elsewhere  of  such  value  as  to  tempt 
him  away  from  Scotland. 

To  London  he  went,  and  soon  made 
his  way  to  his  brother  James's.     We 
transcribe  a  sentence  from  his  jour 
nal : — 

"  *  Studied  about  two  hours,  and  proceeded 
to  take  a  walk  with  James.  We  had  just 
gone  out  when  we  met  Mr.  Irving.  He 
b^ged  of  James  the  privilege  of  two  or  three 
hours  in  his  house  to  study  a  sermon.  I  was 
vastly  tickled  with  this  new  instance  of  the 
inroads  of  Scotchmen ;  however,  James  could 
not  help  himself,  and  was  obliged  to  consent. 
We  were  gomg  back  to  a  family  dinner,  and 
I  could  see  the  alarm  that  was  felt  on  the 
return  of  the  great  Mr.  Irving,  who  was  very 
easily  persuaded  to  join  us  at  dinner,  and  the 
study  was  all  put  to  flight.  There  was  not 
a  single  sentence  of  study  all  the  time ;  and 
notwithstanding  Mrs.  C.'s  alarm  about  the 
shabbiness  of  her  dinner,  everything  went  on 


most  delightfully.  Irving  intermingled  the 
serious  and  the  gay,  took  a  good  hearty  re- 
past, and  really  charmed  even  James  him- 
self, so  that  I  was  very  glad  of  the  inroad 
that  had  been  made  upon  him. 

"  *  Irving  and  I  went  to  Bedford-square. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  took  us  out  in  their 
carriage  to  Highgate,  where  we  spent  three 
hours  with  the  great  Coleridge.  He  lives 
with  t)r.  and  Mrs.  Gillman  on  the  same  foot- 
ing that  Cowper  did  with  the  Unwins.  His 
conversation,  which  flowed  in  a  mighty  un- 
remitting stream,  is  most  astonishing,  but,  I 
must  confess,  to  me  still  unintelligible.  I 
caught  occasional  glimpses  of  what  he  would 
be  at,  but  mainly  he  was  very  far  out  of 
all  sight  and  all  sympathy.  I  hold  it,  how- 
ever, a  great  acquisition  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  him.  You  know  that  Irving  sits 
at  his  feet,  and  drinks  in  the  inspiration  of 
every  syllable  that  falls  from  him.  There  is 
a  secret  and  to  me  as  yet  unintelligible  com- 
munion of  spirit  betwixt  them,  on  the  ground 
of  a  certain  Cterman  mystidsm  and  transcen- 
dental lake-poetry  which  I  am  not  yet  up  to. 
Gordon*  eays  it  is  all  unintelligible  non- 
sense, and  I  am  sure  a  plain  Fife  man  as 
uncle  *  Tammas,'  had  he  been  alive,  would 
have  pronounced  it  the  greatest  buff  he  had 
€ver  heard  in  his  Ufa.'  "f— Vol.  iu.  pp.  1 69-60. 

On  his  return  he  visited  the  Korth 
of  Ireland.  He  saw'the  Giant's  Cause- 
way and  Belfast.  His  stay  was  short, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  pleased 
with  the  country  and  the  people.  On 
getting  back  to  St.  Andrews,  he  began 
writing  his  book  on  "Endowments." 
The  book  is  too  well  known  to  render 
it  of  moment  that  we  should  refer  to  it 
particularly.  In  the  comparison  be* 
tween  the  English  and  Scottish  Uni- 
versities he  admits  that  the  Scotch 
cannot  compete  in  classics  and  pure 
science  with  the  English,  but  thinks- 
that  Scotland  has,  owing  to  its  pro- 
fessorial system,  added  more  to  the 
general  literature  of  the  country. 
**More  than  half,"  he  says,  "of  the  dis- 
tinguished authorship  of  our  land  is  pro- 
fessional." 

The  success  of  Dr.  Chalmers*8  teach- 
ing at  St.  Andrews  was  very  great. 
In  1827,  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthberts, 
in  Edinburgh,  was  offered  him,  and  de- 
clined. In  the  course  of  the  same 
year.  Dr.  Ritchie  resigned  the  chair 
of  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  Uni- 


*  The  Rev.  Dr,  Gordon  of  Edinburgh. 

t  **  Returning  from  thb  interview,  Dr.  Chalmers  remarked  to  Mr.  Irving  upon  the  obscurity 
of  Mr.  Coleridge's  utterances,  and  said,  that  for  his  part  he  liked  to  see  all  aides  of  an  idea 
before  taking  it  up.  '  Ha!'  said  Mr.  Irving  in  reply,  *  you  Scotchmen  would  handle  an  idea 
as  a  butcher  handles  an  ox.     For  my  part,  I  love  to  see  an  idea  looming  through  tb<»  -nist,' " 
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versity.  Chalmers  was  immediately 
thought  of  for  the  situation,  and  his 
xuime  was  no  sooner  mentioned  than 
all  manner  of  flying  reports  wero  put 
in  circulation,  and  echoed  by  that 
class  of  persons  who,  so  they  are  but 
talking,  seem  to  feel  it  indifferent 
whether  they  are  speaking  truth  or 
falsehood.  These  men  are  not,  per- 
haps, the  fathers  of  lies,  but  the  fos- 
terers. They  invented  a  phrase,  and 
said  that  Chalmers  was  opposed  to 
systematic  Divinity.  Chalmers  held 
that  whatever  is  to  be  taught  must  be 
taught  systematically,  so  that  what  was 
said  of  him  was,  in  his  notion,  even 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  was  urged 
on  him  to  put  forward  his  claims ;  and 
mean-minded  men — who  measured  his 
feelings  by  their  own — wished  to  sub- 
ject him  to  the  humiliation  of  a  canvass. 
This  Chalmers  flung  from  him  as  a 
thing  impossible.  <'It  makes  all  the 
diflerence  between  an  oflice  being 
brought  to  me,  and  me  going  forth  to 
an  oflice.  .  .  The  difference  in 
point  of  comfort  is  the  greatest  possi- 
ole.  It  reconciled  me  to  all  the 
fatigues  of  Glasgow — it  reconciles  me 
to  all  the  sufferings  of  St.  Andrews — 
that  I  did  not  seek  in  either  of  these 
cases,  but  was  sought  afler." 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  behaved  like  gen- 
tlemen— that  they  were  not  deprived, 
by  pettifosi;ing  manoeuvres,  of  the 
honour  of  doin|a  proper  thing  grace- 
fully.  "On  the  31st  of  October,  1827, 
the  Town  Council  and  Magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  unanimously  elected  Dr. 
Chalmers  to  fill  the  vacant  chair." 
They  appointed  the  fittest  man  in 
Scotland  to  the  office,  in  the  manner 
most  gratifying  to  liim  and  most  cre- 
ditable to  themselves.  A  year  was 
given  him  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of 
his  new  professorship.  He  heard  of 
the  appointment  on  Thursday,  the  1st 
of  November,  and  on  the  6th  we  find 
entries  in  his  journals  of  his  commenc- 
ing a  conrse  of  preparatory  studies. 
Chalmers's  journals  now  exhibit  en- 
tries of  his  impatience  of  any  demands 
on  his  time.  Still  he  would  show  the 
lions  of  St.  Andrews.  This  was  his 
favourite  occupation.  The  ruins  of 
castle  and  cathedral  were  shown  by 
him  to  many  a  party  of  every  different 
grade  in  society,  from  the  peer  of  the 
rfealm,  who  had  ccune  into  the  district, 
M,  perhaps,  by  admiration  of  Chal- 
mers nims^Iff  to  the  burgher  of  his  pa^ 


temal  village  of  Anstruther,  or  the 
cottager  from  his  old  parish  of  KiU 
many.  With  St.  Andrews  was  linked 
the  memory  of  Scotland's  earliest 
phristianitv.  The  Tower  of  Kcgulus, 
as  it  is  called,  is  still  there — "  a  tall 
square  solid  column,  on  which  the 
storms  of  ten  centuries  have  spent 
themselves  in  vain.  In  Itoman  Ca- 
tholic days,  its  cathedral  was  the  state- 
liest architectural  building  in  Scotland. 
The  university  itself  was  *'  the  cradle 
of  the  Reformation."  Every  spot 
there  spoke  of  Hamilton,  and  Wishart, 
and  Knox,  and  of  the  later  glories  of 
**  Henderson  and  Melville,  Rutherford 
and  Halyburton."  Chalmers  was  im- 
patient till  ho  had  taken  whoever 
might  come  to  St.  Andrews  to  all  the 
spots  which  were  consecrated  to  him 
by  their  recollections.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  residence  at  St.  Andrews, 
Chalmers  lived  in  a  roof  which  covered 
the  study  of  Buchanan ;  this  he  de- 
lighted to  tell  his  guests ;  and  he  de- 
lighted to  add,  that;  they  were  now  ia 
the  dwelling  where  Johnson,  being 
asked  by  one  of  the  professors  how  ko 
liked  the  dinner  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  him,  replied,  "  Sir,  I  came  to 
Scotland,  not  to  eat  good  dinners,  but 
to  sec  savage  men  and  savage  manners, 
and  I  have  not  been  disappointed." 
We  do  not  know  where  Chalmers  got 
this  story  of  Johnson.  Johnson  seems 
to  have  been  in  very  good  humour 
with  himself  and  the  professors  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  there  and  everywhere 
he  liked  a  good  dinner.  Boswell  tells 
us  of  his  wanting  to  mount  one  of  the 
steeples,  but  found  it  impossible.  An- 
other ' '  he  was  told  was  m  danger,  but 
wished  it  not  to  be  taken  down,  '  for»' 
said  he,  'it  may  kill  a  score  of  the 
posterity  of  John  Knox,  and  no  great 
matter.'  Dinner  was  mentioned, — 
Johnson — *Ay,  ay,  amidst  all  these 
sorrowful  scenes  I  have  no  objection 
to  dinner.'"  While  Johnson  and  Boa- 
well  were  rambling  about  among  the 
ruins,  Boswell  happened  to  ask  "where 
Knox  was  buried?"  Johnson  burst 
out,  "I  hope  in  the  highway.  I  have 
been  looking  at  his  reformations," 
Chalmers  does  not  tell  this  storvi  nor« 
perhaps,  should  we.  These  jests  do  not 
speak  truly  of  Johnson's  permanent 
feeling.  He  thought  with  the  utmost 
kindness  of  St.  Andrews,  and  his  re* 
ception  there.  "  We  founds"  he  sa^, 
*'  that  by  the  interposition  of  some  in- 
yisible  friend,  lodgmgs  had  been  pro^ 
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Tided  for  as  at  the  bouse  of  one  of  the 
professors,  whose  easy  civility  quickly 
made  us  forget  that  we  were  strangers ; 
and  in  the  whole  time  of  our  stay,  we 
were  gratifie*!  by  every  mode  of  kind- 
ness, and  entertained  wilh  all  the  ele- 
gance of  lettered  hospitality."  The 
whole  passage  about  St.  Andrews,  in 
Johnson's  journey  to  the  Western  Is- 
lands, is  well  worth  looking  at.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Chalmers's 
story,  though  tlot  altogether  unlike 
Johnson's  manner,  is  likely  to  have 
been  a  growl  invented  for  him,  and 
perpetuated  by  tradition. 

On  Monday,  the  10th  of  November, 
1628,  Chalmers  delivered  his  intro- 
ductory lecture,  at  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon. **It  was  a  day  singularly  un- 
propitious ;  showers  of  snow  and  rain 
sweeping  through  the  college  courts,'* 
yet  long  before  the  hour  the  class-room 
tras  crowded,  and  police  were  obliged 
to  be  stationea  to  prevent  the  rush  for 
admittance.  The  expectation  was  high, 
but  the  admiration  which  the  discourse 
excited  was  beyond  all  expectation; 
and  this  was  evidenced  in  a  very  re- 
markable liianner.  We  do  not  know 
precisely  how  the  professorship  was 
paid,  whether  exclusively,  or  wnether 
out  in  part,  by  fees  from  the  divinity 
students  attending  the  course.  How- 
ever, the  income,  from  whatever 
source  arising,  was,  at  the  time  of 
Chalmers's  appointinent  to  the  chair, 
but  £200  a  year.  Before  his  first 
ftession  closed,  the  persons  (otner  than 
divinity  students)  who  attended  his 
lectures^  saw  the  fitness  of  paying  for 
their  ticket?,  and  a  letter  from  the 
Hev,  Ptobert  Morehead,  an  Episcopal 
clbrgyirian,  in  Edinburgh,  was  receiv- 
ed, enclosihg  him  ^202i  class  fee«, 
from  such  persons.  Thcfie  attendants 
%erc,  in  many  casesi  clergyiten  of  the 
Scottish  establishment  and  members  of 
the  Church  of  Engknd.  Among 
Cbalmcrs's  class-books,  were  several  of 
the  works  of  standard  divinity,  which 
the  Church  of  England  supplied. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year 
came  the  King's  speech,  hcraldingCa- 
tholic  Emancipation.  Cbalmers  had 
been  at  all  times  aii  advocate  for  the 
measure,  thiiiking  that  the  disabilities 
tinder  which  the"  Catholics  laboured 
Operated  injuriously  to  Protestantism^ 
by  enlisting  against  it  every  feeling  of 
bnman  ^ride,  and  **  converting  a  nation 
of  heretics  into  a  nation  of  heroes." 
I>r.  Himna  h&s  f  iven  us  an  admirable 


letter  of  Chalmers's  to  Sir  James  Mack, 
intosh  on  the  subject.  In  his  public 
speech  on  the  occasion,  the  following 
striking  passage  occurs : — 

"  ^  It  is  not  because  I  hold  Popery  to  b« 
innocent  that  I  want  the  removal  of  these 
disabilities ;  but  because  I  hold,  that  if  these 
were  taken  out  of  the  way  she  would  be  ten- 
fold more  assailable.  It  is  not  because  I  am 
indifferent  to  the  good  of  Protrstantism  that 
I  want  to  displace  these  artificial  crutches 
from  under  her ;  but  because  I  want  that, 
freed  from  every  symptom  of  decrepitude  and 
decay,  she  should  stand  forth  in  her  own  na- 
tive strength,  and  make  manifest  to  all  men 
bow  firm  a  support  she  has  on  the  goodnese 
of  her  cause,  and  on  the  batsis  of  her  orderly 
and  well  laid  arguments.  It  is  because  I 
count  so  much — and  will  any  Protestant  here 
present  sdy  that  I  count  too  much  ? — on  her 
Bible,  and  her  evidences,  and  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  her  Churches,  and  the  force  of  her 
resistless  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the 
understandings  of  men ;  it  is  because  of  her 
strength  and  sufficiency  in  these  that  I  would 
disclaim  the  aids  of  the  Statute-Book,  and 
own  no  dependence  or  obligation  whatever 
on  a  system  of  intolerance.  These  were 
enough  for  her  in  the  da3's  of  her  suffering, 
and  should  bo  more  than  enough  for  her  in 
the  days  of  her  comparative  safety.  It  is 
not  by  our  fears  and  our  false  alarms  that 
we  do  honour  to  Protestantism.  A  far  more 
befitting  honour  to  the  great  cause  is  the  ho- 
mage of  our  confidence ;  for  what  Sheridan 
said  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  admits  of  meet 
emphatic  application  to  this  religion  of  tnitli 
and  liberty.  **  Give,"  says  that  great  orator, 
**  give  to  ministers  a  corrupt  House  of  Com- 
mons; give  them  a  pliant  and  a  servile 
^ou8e  of  Lords ;  give  Uiem  the  keys  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  patronage  of  the  Crown ; 
and  give  me  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
with  this  mighty  engine  I  will  overthrow  the 
fabric  of  corruption,  and  establijsh  upon  its 
ruin;*  the  rights  and  privilegrs  of  the  people.'* 
In  like  manner,  give  the  Cathoh'cs  of  Ireland 
their  emancipation ;  giv.?  thorn  a  siat  in  the 
Parliament  of  their  country;  give  them  a 
free  and  equal  participation  in  the  politics  of 
the  realm ;  give  them  a  place  at  the  right 
ear  of  majesty,  ahd  a  voice  in  his  counsels ; 
and  give  me  the  circulutioaof  the  Bible,  and 
with  this  mighty  engine  I  will  overthrow 
the  tyranny  of  Antichrist,  and  establish  the 
fair  and  original  form  of  Christianity  on  its 
ruhis.'  "^Vol.  lil.  pp.  238-9. 

While  Chalmers  was  engaged  in  pre- 
dicting the  future  triumtihs  of  Protest- 
antism in  Irthmd,  his  attention  w^ 
called  to  strange  scenes  enacted  in  hib 
own  Church. 

Names  then  familiar,  but  which  are 
now  almost  forgotten,  were  in  the 
moutkfl  of  every  one — Irving,  and  Ers- 
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kine,  and  Campbell  were  8oands  heard 
throughout  every  remotest  village  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  Irving  re^  in 
the  Prophecies  every  minutest  incident 
of  passing  and  coming  times ;  Erskine 
wrote  books,  in  which  Chalmers  could 
find  nothing  to  differ  from,  and  re- 
gretted that  there  should  be  any  con- 
troversy between  them.  This  would 
not  do ;  Chalmers  should  agree  with 
Erskine's  words,  as  well  as  his  thoughts. 
Campbell  also  made  statements  with 
respect  to  faith,  which  were  said  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  standards  of  the 
Church.  We  cannot,  in  a  paper  such 
as  we  write,  discuss,  or  even  state  the 
propositions  which  were  said  to  be 
erroneous  ;  but  they  were  of  a  kind  in 
which  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
threatened  discord  might  have  alto- 
gether passed  away.  That  a  man  may 
mistake  in  fixing  the  incidents  to  whicn 
he  would  confine  the  words  of  a  pro- 
phecy— that  even  the  incidents  on 
which  he  would  dwell  as  actually  in 
the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer  of  any 
particular  passage,  may  not  even  be 
exemplifications  of  the  general  meaning 
of  the  prophet,  is  very  possible,  and 
yet  the  interpreter  be  not  guilty  of  any- 
thing worse  than  rash  judgment ;  and 
this  we  think  was  Irving's  case.  On 
another  topic,  in  which  his  views  have 
been  conclusively  answered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  we  think  there 
was  not  the  extent  of  error  that  was 
imputed  to  him,  strange  and  offensive 
as  was  the  language  in  which  he  chose 
to  express  himself  on  a  subject  on 
which  most  men  would  tremble  to  write. 
Erskine's  views  were  those  which  are 
stated  in  a  singularly  pleasing  essay, 
entitled  the  ''Freeness  of  the  Gospel;" 
and  Campbeirs  were,  we  believe,  in 
substance  the  same.  Speaking  of  Er- 
skine,  Chalmers  said,  "I  don't  like 
narrowing  the  basis  of  the  G^ospel  to 
-fine-point  speculations  of  an  individual 
brain.  One  thing,'*  he  added,  and 
his  countenance  assumed  a  look  of  deep 
feeling,  "I  fear,  I  do  fear  that  the 
train  of  his  thoughts  might  ultimately 
lead  Mr.  Erskine  to  doubt  the  eternity 
of  future  punishments.  Now  that 
would  be  sadly  goin^  against  Scrip, 
tiire."  In  one  thing  Irving,  and  Ers- 
kine, and  Campbell  agreed.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
first  age  of  Christianity  were  promised 
to  the  universal  Church—that  it  was 
our  want  of  faith  alone  that  prevented 
their  being  now  manifested,  and  they 


prayed  for  their  return.  That  which 
was  thus  ardently  desired,  thus  made 
the  subject  of  perpetual  thought,  was 
a  thing  which  the  mind  had,  in  some 
degree,  the  power  to  realise  for  itself. 
To  utter  words  which  the  speaker  does 
not  himself  understand,  is  not,  after 
all,  a  feat  much  greater  than  we  see 
accomplished  every  day,  when  words, 
to  which  the  hearers  can  give  no  distinct 
meaning,  are  made  instrumental  to 
exciting  very  strong  feeling.  In  Ire- 
land, a  few  years  before  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  miracles  were  said 
to  be  wrought  by  a  German  prince, 
and  the  silent  were  heard  to  speak, 
and  those  who  doubted  were  silenced. 
In  one  of  Coleridge's  books,  he  tells 
of  some  servanti^  maid  who  threw  out 
volumes  of  some  unknown  tongue,  or 
tongues,  which  were,  by  the  bystsoid- 
ers  said  to  be  Greek  or  Hebrew ;  and 
the  fact  is  referred  to  the  circum- 
stance  of  her  having  been,  at  some 
earlier  period  of  her  hfe,  in  the  service 
of  a  professor,  whom  she  used  to  hear 
reading  aloud;  and  it  would  appear 
that,  by  some  latent  power  of  memory, 
she  had  stored  up  sounds  that,  at  the 
moment  they  were  uttered,  made  no 
impression  on  her.  In  these  cases  it  is 
not  easy  to  come  at  evidence  of  pre- 
cise facts ;  *  *  one  ray  the  more,  one  shade 
the  less,  will  half  impair  the  nameless 
grace;"  cunning,  or  credulity  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  persons  through 
whom  the  story  comes  to  us  may 
create  all  that  is  marvellous,  and  annex 
it  to  a  basis  of  disputable  or  indisput- 
table  fact.  Our  disposition  is  rather 
to  believe  that  the  narratives  in  all 
these  cases  had  a  great  deal  of  truth, 
and  that  there  was  little  of  absolute 
imposture,  however  much  of  self-de- 
ception. While  the  fervour  of  prayer 
for  the  manifestation  of  miraculous 
mfts  was  at  its  height,  Mary 
Campbell,  who  was  lying  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,^  rose  up  suddenly,  and, 
in  a  loud  voice,  **  poured  forth  m  some 
imknown  tongue  '  a  volume  of  majestic 
sound.'  Occasionally,  in  moments  of 
inspiration,  seizing  pen  or  pencil,  and 
writing  with  li^tning  speed,  she 
covered  scraps  of  paper  with  strange 
characters,  said  to  be  of  an  unknown 
tongue."  Erskine  went  on  a  pilgrim, 
age,  to  see  her  and  hear  the  utterances. 
He  went  to  hear  and  to  believe,  and 
he  heard  and  he  believed.  "  The  Ian- 
^ages,"  said  he,  "  are  distinct,  well 
inflected  J  well  compacted  languages." 
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Irving  heard  something  more  exquisite 
stilly  when  men  and  maidens  began  to 
prophesy  in  his  own  church  in  Regent- 
street.     *'It  was  not  unlike  the  sub- 
limest  moods  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss 
O'Neile."    "It  is  the  most  majestic 
and  divine  utterance  which    I   ever 
heard ;  some  parts  I  have  never  heard 
equalled,  and  no  part  surpassed  by  the 
finest  execution  of  genius    and    art 
exhibited  at  the  Oratorios  in  the  con- 
certs of  Ancient  Music."    It  reminds 
him  of  the    chants  in  the  cathedral 
services,  and  as  some  of  these  chants 
are  traced  up  to  very  early  times,  he 
thinks  they  may  be  "  recollections  and 
transmissions  of  the  divine  utterances 
in    the    Primitive     Church."      Poor 
Irving  1  and  was  it  even  come  to  that 
with  him  ?     Chalmers  took  some  of 
Mary  Campbell's    letters  to  London 
---had  them  examined  by  competent 
linguists — they  were  wholly  meaning, 
less.     It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  state 
the  proceedings  in  the  Scottish  Church 
with  respect  to  Irving  and  Campbell. 
Irving  died  some  years  ailer  in  Glas- 
gow, m  the  fixed  belief  of  the  return 
of  mk'aculous  gifts,  as  in  the  Primitiv-e 
Church.     He  had  been  recommended 
to  winter  in  Madeira,  but  some  of  the 
oracular  voices  in  his  Church  had  inti- 
mated that  it  was  God's  will  "  that  he 
should  go  to  Scotland  and  do  a  great 
work  there.*'    He  first  took  an  eques- 
trian tour  in  Wales,    by  which    his 
health  became  improved;  then  broke 
down  his  health  again  by  {)reaching. 
In  Liverpool  he  was  taken  ill,  on  his 
way   to    the  north,    and    unable   to 
rise  for  some  days ;    the  moment  he 
could  quit  his  room  he  embarked  for 
Glasgow.      Having   reached    it,    he 
wished  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to 
Edinburgh,  and  till  the  very  last  day 
of  his  life  believed  fully  in  his  being 
to  perform    this    unexplained   work. 
Some  phrases,    used   a  little  before 
death,  showed  that  he  thought  it  pos- 
sible he  was  dying :    "  If  I  live,"  he 
said,  **  I  live  unto  the  Lord — if  I  die, 
I  die  unto  the  Lord.    Living  or  d3ring, 
I  am  the  Lord's."    His  confidence  of 
restoration  to  health  and  strenorth  had 
80  communicated  itself  to  his  wife,  that 
it  was  not  till  within  an  hour  or  so 
of  his  death  that  she  entertained  any 
idea  of  his  danger. 

The  earnestness  of  Chalmers's  mind 
in  seeking  that  all  possible  good  should 
be  done  through  whatever  channel, 
made   him  actively  sympathise  with 


every  preacher  of  Christian  doctrine  of 
whatever  denomination.  At  Bristol 
he  consented  to  open  an  Independent 
chapel ;  he  startled  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, displeased  his  hearers  by  a  strong 
eulogy  of  the  Church  of  England,  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  were  its  mi- 
nistrations done  away,  they  would  never 
be  replaced  "by  all  the  zeal,  talent,  and 
energy  of  private  adventurers."  Cities 
might  have  their  meeting-houses,  but 
the  country  districts  would  fall  into  Pa- 
ganism. The  chief  use  of  Dissenters,  he 
seemed  to  say,  was  by  their  activity 
to  keep'the  Establishment  on  the  watch. 

In  July,  1830,  we  have  Chalmers  in 
Edinburgh,  returned  from  an  English 
tour.  Gumey — the  good  and  intelli- 
gent Gumey — ^was  there.  Gurney  was 
recovering  from  an  illness,  and  he  and 
Chalmers  met  every  day.  He  kept 
notes  of  their  conversations.  The 
three  days  of  Paris  suggested  fear  to 
Chalmers's  mind.  "  The  revolution  had 
been,"  he  said,  **eflfected  by  the  growth 
of  merely  human  intelligence,"  and 
"  without  a  particle  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple." "  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
underrate  the  value  of  civil  and  poli- 
tical liberty,"  but  he  added  that  "it 
was  only  the  principles  of  Christianity 
that  could  impart  true  security,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness,  either  to  mdi- 
viduals  or  to  nations."  "I  am  pre- 
pared to  expect  that,  on  the  enorts 
which  are  now  making  to  regenerate 
our  species  without  refigion,  God  will 
impress  the  stamp  of  a  solemn  and 
impressive  mockery,"  Chalmers  appre- 
hended some  popular  frenzy  sweeping 
away  all  our  institutions — civil,  literary, 
and  religious.  This  danger  he  ascribed 
"  to  the  wide  dissemination  of  super^ 
fcial  knowledge," 

In  arguing  for  religious  establish- 
ments, he  dwelt  on  the  hopelessness  of 
expecting  people  to  build  churches  for 
themselves— they  are  more  than  con- 
tent to  do  without  them.  Looking 
eastward  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  he 
said  he  saw  churcn  spires  every- 
where— to  the  west,  where  you  see  a 
new  town  erected  for  a  new  population, 
"  scarcely  a  spire  is  fB  be  seen." 

Irving,  he  said,  had  a  sort  of  mag- 
netic attraction  for  minds  of  a  parti- 
cular dass,  he,  however,  preferred 
broad,  intelligible  qualities.^"  Gravi- 
tation is  much  better  than  magnetism." 

Chalmers  was  well  received  at  Ox- 
ford, and  popular  among  her  distin- 
guished mQQ,    He  attributes  this  to 
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M,   ni.\   iU" count   of  his  efforts 

'    i;.  iv.'.il  A.^stiiiibly ;  but  in  the 

,  ..<    /  (>f  this  \c:u*   commenced   the 

,»  ■•  lo  on  the  hubjt'Ot  of  Presenta- 
I'.  i»  .  It  would  bo  impossible  for  us, 
III  this  ]>.i|>i'r>  uvon  to  enter  upon  the 
.  niy  1 1— Olio  of  tho  deepest  and  most 
tii>;>  >i'Uiiit  Inti'ivst. 

\\\i  bavo  already  occupied  more 
fcjiuiv  than  can  eusil/  be  given,  to  this 
pa]H>r :  but  >vo  must  find  room  for  a 
bcuU'iico  (»r  two  from  Mr.  Gurney's 
ui'c'ount  of  a  visit  of  Chalmers  to 
Kujlhum,  in  the  year  1833.  Gurney 
ubkinl  Chahnei's,  who,  of  all  men  that 
hu  hiul  met,  had  highest  powers  of 
coiiNorhaUon  ?  He  answered,  Robert 
Hull  i  but  he  thought  Foster  a  man  of 
an  higher  order  of  intellect.  They 
vlttitiul  liathurst,  the  old  bishop  of 
Morwich.  The  bishop  spoke  of  ChaU 
luerh'rt  "Bridgewater  Treatise,"  which 
ho  liud  been  just  reading.  The  talk 
passed  on  to  Adam  Smith,  and  then 
to  >Varburton,  with  whom  the  bishop 
had  been  familiarly  acquainted.  Cbal- 
mors's  own  journal  mentions  the  delight 
with  which  he  met  Mrs.  Opie,  "  whose 
works,  thirty  years  ago,  1  read  with 
great  delight."  lie  was  for  some  time 
without  knowing  who  she  was,  for 
John  Joseph — our  friend  Gurney,  who 
was  too  much  and  too  little  of  a 
Quaker—had  only  asked  him  to  lead 
out  Amelia  from  the  drawing-room 
to  the  dining-room.  lie  admired  the 
Quakerly  simplicity  of  di-ess,  but  was 
dissatisfied  at  this  use  of  Christian 
names. 

But  his  holidays  were  soon  over,  and 
he  returned  to  ^Edinburgh,  where  he 
had  to  speak  in  Presbytery,  and  work  on 
in  his  mission  of  good.  Some  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  provision  for 
the  Edinburgh  clergy,  of  which  we 
cannot  enter  into  the  details,  occupied 
him  with  great  anxiety.  A  speech  of 
his  concluded  with  these  words :— . 

"  '  I  have  already  professed  m>'»clf,  and 
will  profess  myself  again,  an  unfliaching,  an 
oat  and-out— and  I  maintain  it,  the  only  con- 


sistent radical.  The  dearest  o^j^t  of  mjr 
eirthly  existence  is  the  elevation  of  the  comr 
moh  people— humanised  by  Christiahity, 
and  raised  by  the  strength  of  their  moral 
habits  to  a  higher  platform  of  human  nature, 
and  by  which  they  may  attain  and  enjoy  the 
rank  and  consideration  due  to  enlightened 
and  companionable  men.  I  trust  the  day  is 
coming  when  the  people  will  find  out  vbo 
are  their  best  friends,  and  when  the  mock 
patriotism  of  the  present  day  shall  be  un- 
ma!>ked  by  an  act  of  robber^'  and  spoliation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  wpuld  deprive  tho 
poor  of  their  best  and  highest  patrimony* 
Tlie  imperishable  soul  of  the  poor  man  is  of 
as  mucli  price  in  the  sight  of  heaven  as  the 
soul  of  the  rich  ;  and  I  will  resist  to  the  nt- 
tennost — I  will  resist  even  to  the  death — 
that  alienation  which  goes  but  to  swell  the 
luxury  of  tlie  higher  ranks  at  the  expense  of 
the  Christianity  of  the  lower  orUenB.*"— VoL 
ill  pp.  483. 

After  he  sat  down,  there  was  a  burst 
of  applause  from  the  auditors,  but  his 
fricncls  saw  something  to  alarm  them, 
and  their  fears  were  realised.  As  he 
walked  home,  he  beckoned  a  friend 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  was  givm|r  him  an  account  of  what 
passed  in  the  I*rosbytery,  when  ho  sud- 
denly stopped  short,  and  complained 
of  a  numbness  in  the  side,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  fidl  in  that  direction.  II i^ 
friend  endeavoured  to  persuade  hini 
that  it  was  mere  sickness  arising  from 
over  exertion,  and  impaired  digestion. 
Chalmers  argued  mildly  against  this 
view  of  the  matter.  He  was  at  first 
agitated,  but  soon  recovered  his  com- 
posure, and  continued  to  talk  on 
mildly  indeed,  and  gently,  but  cheer- 
fully and  winningly  as  usual. 

11  is  friend  went  for  a  carria^iet 
leaving  Chalmers  in  a  shop.  When 
he  returned,  he  found  him  conversing 
with  the  people  in  the  shop ;  "  nor  do 
I  suppose,"  he  says,  "  that  they  coul4 
have  suspected  from  his  manner,  thai 
anything  was  the  matter  with  him." 

The  mind  did  not  8u0er  throtJigh  the 
disease.  "His  speech  was  afSicted, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of 
tlie  face  partially  paralysed,  those  of 
the  arm  and  the  leg  decidedly  so." 

After  a  few  wecKs'  confinement,  ho 
was  enabled  to  resume  his  duties  and 
his  studies.  The  remainder  of  the 
year  was  passed  in  seeking  to  interest 
the  Government  in  his  plans  for  Church 
extension. 

But  this  subject  we  must  reserve  for 
another  paper. 
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Hating  in  a  late  paper  in  this  journal 
(No.  231,  March  1852),  endeavoured  to 
show  the  pre-eminent  position  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  shores  must  ever  oc- 
cupy in  our  foreign  policy,  and  how 
incoDsiderable  must  all  questions  of 
European  interest  be  to  us  in  compari- 
son  with  this  one,  it  may  not  be  unad- 
Tisable  to  devote  a  brief  attention  to 
the  actual  condition  and  future  pros- 
pects of  Italy.  The  Prince  Metternich 
was  somcthinc]^  more  than  a  prophet 
when,  about  three  years  back,  he  call- 
ed that  land  a  "Geographical  fiction." 
Such,  in  point  of  fact,  has  it  already 
become :  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  are 
Austrian.  Rome  in  the  hands  of 
France,  Piedmont  alone  has  pretension 
to  a  nationality;  and,  even  in  Pied, 
mont,  the  struggle  is  maintained  against 
all  the  dark  influences  of  priestcraft,  and 
all  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  Austrian 
emissaries.  Whatever  influences,  how- 
ever, prevail,  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea, 
the  name  of  England  is  unheard ;  and 
that  country  to  which  once  every  eye 
turned  with  hope  or  expectancy  is  now 
never  alluded  to  in  the  discussion  of 
her  future.  If  it  might  not  be  impos- 
sible to  defend  the  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  administration  regarding 
the  Peninsula,  it  would  be  utterly 
hopeless  to  expect  that  any  Italian 
could  understand  or  reconcile  to  him- 
self that  series  of  apparent  contradic- 
tions which,  alternately  encouraging 
and  damping  the  ardour  of  patriotism, 
abandoned  Sicily,  at  the  very  same 
time  that  it  authorised  the  propanda  of 
Loixl  Minto.  AVith  our  notions  of 
state  polity  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
comprehending  that  species  of  inter- 
venuon  which  is  limited  to  diplomatic 
councils  and  the  well-wishes  of  a 
cabinet.  The  tone  of  our  public  meet- 
ines,  the  language  of  our  journals^ 
al&e  evidence  the  gratification  felt  by 
our  population  at  any  tidings  of  popu- 
lar privileges  legally  acquired  and  used 
with  moderation  and  good  sense ;  but 
to  the  warm  temperaments  and  glow- 
ing imaginations  of  the  south,  such 
testimonies  of  good-will  seem  cold, 
fruitless,  and  unprofitable.  They  look 
for  active  interference — prompt,  ener- 
getic,  and  decisive ;  and  in  default  of 


this,  they  deem  themselves  outraged 
and  betrayed.  Probablv  in  the  whole 
history  of  similar  struggles  there  never 
was  any  national  attempt  at  indepen- 
dence more  thoroughly  misunderstood 
than  the  Italian  revolution  of  1848. 
Of  this  broad  fact  no  stronger  evidence 
need  be  produced  than  the  number  of 
those  whose  sympathies  at  first  were 
opposed  to  the  patriotic  cause — ^who 
saw  in  the  Liberal  party  nothing 
above  a  discontented,  unregulated  rab- 
ble, but,  who  have,  with  fuller  evi- 
dence before  them,  revoked  their 
opinions,  and  boldly  proclaimed  their 
deep  regret  at  the  failure  of  this  at- 
tempt. It  is  ever  a  most  difficult  task 
to  discriminate  between  the  great  ob- 
jects of  a  national  rising  and  the 
agencies  by  which  it  operates — between 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  asserters.  Now,  nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  justifiable,  in 
everv  sense,  than  the  late  revolt  of  the 
Peninsula;  and  yet  never  was  any 
cause  more  sullied  by  the  faults  and 
follies  of  its  supporters.  The  year 
1847  opened  as  hopefully  as  ever 
dawned  an  era  of  liberty.  The  wise 
reforms  in  the  administrations  of  Rome 
and  Tuscany,  the  moderate  demands 
of  the  people,  the  gracious  concessions 
of  the  rulers,  were  alike  honourable  to 
all.  G  reat  as  was  the  popular  enthusi- 
asm, it  was  carried  to  no  excesses ;  hap* 
py  in  their  newly  acauired  privileges, 
the  people  were  satisned  to  begin  that 
course  of  political  knowledge  which 
should  ultimately  fit  them  for  the  en- 
joyment of  a  perfect  constitutional 
government.  The  greatest  names  of 
modern  Italy  were  associated  in  this 
movement :  Kossi,  Gioberti,  Gualterio« 
Farini,  and  Manmiani,  took  their  seve- 
ral parts  in  it*  Taking  England  as 
the  standard,  they  framed  their  insti* 
tutions  with  more  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines of  personal  independence  than 
of  equality,  and  ever  bore  in  mind  the 
great  superiority  of  individual  freedom 
to  the  fashionable  fallacy  of  a  demo- 
cratic level.  If  great  concessions 
were  never  more  gratefully  received^ 
never  were  they  conferred  with  more 
dignity  or  grace.  Spontaneously,  and 
without  either  the  advioe  or  consent  of 
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foreign  governments,  the  Italian  Princes 
endowed  their  subjects  with  popular 
privileges — called  them  into  counsel 
on  the  questions  of  their  country,  and 
invested  them  with  that  authority  which 
alike  elevates  men  to  JT>»onsibiuty  and 
to  the  esteem  of  thei'  -  k>How-citizens. 
To  have  witnessed  the  torr-t)f  the  public 
discussions  at  this  period—'?^  have  been 
present  at  their  popular  demonstrations 
— to  have  read  the  articles  of  their 
journals,  would  have  profoundly  im- 
pressed any  stranger  with  the  aptitude 
of  this  people  for  self-government,  and 
with  theii*  singular  moderation  and 
forbearance  in  circumstances  of  most 
tr^'ing  prosperity.  Too  much  stress 
can  scarcely  be  laid  on  this  latter  qua- 
lity ;  for  already  were  the  agencies  of 
temptation  at  work,  and  all  the  du- 
plicity of  Austrian  diplomacy  in  full 
operation  to  betray  them  into  those 
excesses  wiiich  should  prejudice  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

The  Jesuits  took  a  leading  part  in 
these  intrigues  ;  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
any  man  in  Italy  discrediting  the  be- 
lief that  the  assassin  of  Rossi  was  their 
agent.  That  the  murderer  is  alive  at 
this  hour,  well  known  in  Rome,  and 
free  to  walk  its  streets,  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  And  is  there 
any  credulous  enough  to  suppose  that 
such  could  be  the  case,  did  he  belong 
to  that  sect  and  party  on  whose  utter 
annihilation  the  present  Government 
relies  for  its  stability  ?  I'hat  the  revo- 
lutionary' pamphlets  of  the  time  were 
1  he  work  of  paid  emissaries  of  Austria 
in  beyond  a  doubt  or  a  discussion.  The 
very  receipt  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
price,  written  by  one  of  those  agents, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  King 
Carlo  Alberto;  and  that,  too,  for  a 
work  in  which  the  assassination  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  was  openly  recom- 
mended, as  the  sole  means  in  the  hands 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  disencumber 
themselves  of  a  traitor. 

There  was  no  trick  too  mean,  no 
subterfuge  too  low  for  Austrian  diplo- 
macy at  that  time,  in  its  efforts  to  da- 
mage the  character,  and  asperse  the 
honour  of  Italian  Liberalism.  The 
most  frivolous  complaints  were  pre- 
ferred to  the  authorities,  of  popular 
excesses,  and  grave  remonstrances 
made  against  acts,  which,  without  any 
|)olitical  significance  whatever,  were 
exaggerated  into  serious  demonstra- 
tions  of  insult. 

It  must  be  owned,    that  for  tho 


maintenance  of  her  peculiar  system, 
no  country  of  Europe  is  better 
served  diplomatically  than  Austria. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  gifted  with  any  men 
of  great  or  commanding  intellect — 
almost  destitute,  as  her  history  shows, 
of  those  names  which  shine  like  the 
beacon-lights  of  human  progress,  she 
has  an  abundance  of  third  and  fourth- 
rate  capacities,  who  unite  immense 
zeal  to  inordinate  cunning ;  and,  who, 
with  a  consummate  disbelief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  honourable  motives,  or  high 
principled  actions,  are  never  betrayed 
mto  any  false  security,  or  lulled  into 
any  delusive  calm.  Amongst  such  men, 
the  spy  system  has  attained  its  very 
highest  point  of  development;  and, 
never  embarrassed  by  the  diflSculty  of 
discovery,  they  understand  how  to 
suborn  the  acts  it  is  their  object  to  stig- 
matise. Italy,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
was  traversed  by  such  men  in  every  di- 
rection :  at  one  moment  exaggerating 
the  terrors  of  the  priest-ridden  aristo- 
cracy ;  at  another,  fomenting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Ultra-Liberals,  and  secretly 
whispering  to  them  a  distrust  in  the  ho- 
nour of  the  constitutional  party.  The 
policy  of  our  own  Cabinet  at  the  period 
offered  a  wide  field  for  these  treacher- 
ous misrepresentations: — **  If  England 
really  wished  well  to  your  cause,  would 
she  limit  herself  to  the  vague  civilities 
of  an  official  note  ?  Was  it  thus  that 
she  established  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Portugal,  or  aided  it  in  Spain?" 
Such  were  the  insinuations  constantly 
thrown  out. 

"  Is  not  her  object,  rather,  that  state 
of  political  uncertainty  which  exagge- 
rates the  importance  of  her  own  posi- 
tion, gives  greater  preponderance  to 
her  influence,  and  extends  the  spread 
of  her  commerce,  by  removing  all  the 
restrictions  established  governments 
know  how  to  apply  ?  How  often  has 
she  been  seen  to  forward  a  political 
change  abroad,  with  no  other  motive 
than  some  extension  of  her  own  trading 
relations  ?"  These,  and  similar  sugges- 
tions, were  of  daily  practice,  and  not 
without  their  effect,  especially  when,  at 
a  later  period,  the  public  professions  of 
Lord  Minto  were  contrasted  with  the 
cold  reserve  of  his  Cabinet,  and  the 
indiscreet  aspirations  of  his  lordship 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  almost 
caustic  admonitions  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston. 

An  inordinate  estimate  of  the  power 
of  Britain  is  entertained   by   every 
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Italian.  That  she  could  wish  for  any 
state  of  things,  and  not  hasten  to  ac- 
complish it,  is  a  mystery  beyond  all 
solution  ;  nor  is  the  supposition  so  un- 
reasonable  as  may  appear  at  first  sight. 
We  are  only  known  to  Italy  through 
the  medium  of  our  navy.  It  is  through 
the  immense  preponderance '  of  our 
power  at  sea  that  she  judges  us ;  and 
naturally  enough,  she  attributes  an 
overwhelming  rule  to  the  nation  whose 
flag  is  seen  from  every  head-Iand  of 
Calabria,  and  in  every  nook  and  bay 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

She  has  seen  us  in  all  the  pride  and 
panoply  of  our  glorious  three-deckers, 
she  knows  us  not  in  our  Manchester 
mood  of  truckling  and  subserviency : 
she  has  heard  our  thundering  notes  of 
welcome,  uttered  in  all  the  accents  of 
warning ;  but  she  has  not  listened  to 
the  petty  whisperings  of  our  expediency. 
If  then,  in  Italian  estimation,  the  power 
of  England  be  supreme,  how  shall  we 
hope  to  reconcile  with  that  estimate  her 
backwardness  and  indifierence  in  the 
hour  of  peril?  It  is  true,  we  hailed 
with  joyous  satisfaction  the  first  gene- 
rous impulses  of  the  Pope :  we  saw, 
or  hoped  we  saw,  the  germs  of  a  new 
and  glorious  era  for  die  Peninsula; 
and  if  there  were  some  tardy  believers 
who  refused  to  recognise  in  the  Papacy 
either  the  power  or  the  will  to  insti- 
tute a  system  of  political  hberty,  the 
great  number  of  Englishmen  were 
better  pleased  to  think  that  they  had 
been  unfair  in  their  judgment  of  Ro- 
manism, and  that  the  time  had  at  length 
arrived  when  she  could  recognise  the 
requirements  of  the  age.  Hence  arose 
the  want  of  faith  on  either  side ;  and 
to  these  deceptions  are  owing  that  first 
breach,  which  every  day  and  every 
hour  b  widening. 

Whatever  hopes  might  have  been 
conceived  by  the  Constitutional  party 
in  England  of  Italian  regeneration,  were 
speedily  dissipated  in  the  spring  of  '48. 
iJ'o  sooner  were  the  terrible  events  of 
the  French  Revolution  made  known  in 
the  Peninsula,  than  the  whole  course 
of  political  circumstances  changed.  The 
Moderates — the  party  of  intelligence 
and  reflection — ^the  only  party  in  Italy 
who  either  possessed  leisure  or  capacity 
to  study  questions  of  State  govern- 
ment— ^were  immediately  overthrown, 
to  make  way  for  the  violence  of  mob 
oratory,  and  the  wild  and  impracticable 
apostles  of  French  democracy.  The 
well-matured  reforms,  based  alike  oq 


the  wishes  and  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lace, were  thrown  aside  as  miserable 
and  unworthy  concessions;  and,  in 
their  stead,  we  saw  the  insane  theories 
of  France — those  wretched  sophisms  of 
self-government,  the  utter  failure  of 
which  in  their  own  country  it  is  need- 
less to  revert  to.  Now,  not  only  were 
these  innovations  unneeded,  but  they 
were  actually  unsuited  to  the  genius  of 
the  Italian  people.  M.  Mazzini 
and  his  followers  have  impressed  Eng- 
lishmen with  the  notion,  that  Demo- 
cracy, of  the  kind  he  professes,  is  a 
popular  code  in  Italy.  Nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  erroneous.  The  mind 
of  Italy  is  essentially  opposed  to  these 
doctrines.  The  gross  abuses  of  Govern- 
mentj  the  shameful  wrongs  of  misrule, 
have,  indeed,  arrayed  a  large  party 
in  opposition  to  the  Italian  princes ; 
but  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  in  no 
spirit  of  recrimination  or  of  vengeance. 
Directed  solely  in  their  views  to  the 
advantages  of  a  better  administration, 
they  have  patiently  investigated  the 
evils  that  oppressed  them,  and  sought 
their  remedy  by  such  changes  as,  while 
strengthening  the  State,  should  never 
sap  the  foimdations  of  a  Dynasty.  An 
honest  administration  of  the  revenue — 
an  equitable  scale  of  taxation — .the 
equality  of  all  men,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  before  the  law — the  abolition 
of  all  ecclesiastical  privileges  incon- 
sistent with  this — a  moderate  liberty 
of  the  press ; — these  and  similar  de- 
mands assuredly  neither  bespeak  ag- 
gression against  their  rulers,  nor  a 
desire  to  shake  their  authority.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
a  land  proverbially  excitable,  and 
amongst  a  people  whose  traditions  are 
those  of  violent  convulsion,  should  be 
found,  at  this  day,  some  of  the  calmest 
reasoners  and  profoundest  thinkers 
Europe  has  produced  on  questions  of 
constitutional  government.  Not  alone 
is  this  the  case  ;  but  the  influence  of 
such  men  is  daily  extending,  and  the 
immense  circulation  of  M.  Gualterio's 
work  on  the  Italian  revolutions,  is  a 
striking  illustration  to  what  source 
of  information  and  improvement  the 
intelligence  of  Italy  is  now  directed.  It 
is  perfectly  true,  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  excite  an  interest  in 
England  for  a  country  and  a  people  so 
circumstanced.  The  great  and  heroic 
efforts  of  a  nation  for  liberty,  have 
an  epic  grandeur  about  them  that  suits 
the  character  of  our  popular  demon* 
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strations.  We  have  always  either  in 
"actual commission,"  or  as  "advanced 
ships,"  some  members  of  either  House 
gla4  of  an  occasion  for  platform  dis- 
play, and  delighted  to  make  the  wrongs 
of  Hungary  the  election-cry  of  Mary- 
lebone.  We  have,  besides,  a  most 
artistic  appreciation  of  all  the  sta^o 
properties  of  patriotism,  accessories 
unhappily  wanting  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  Italy.  It  would  be,  however, 
a  most  short-sighted  policy  to  suppose 
that  such  questions  are  not  much 
nearer  to  us  than  either  a  Schleswig- 
IJolstein  war,  or  the  succession  to  the 
rulo  of  Monte-Negro.  It  may  be  a 
very  unpleasant  and  unpalatable  trutji 
to  enunciate,  but  truth  it  is — England 
is  heartily  disliked  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  fears  of  some,  the  anti- 
pathies of  others,  the  jealousies  of  all, 
are  directed  against  her ;  and  if  a 
lingering  spark  of  attachment  towards 
Great  Britain  survives  in  any  country 
of  the  Continent,  it  is  in  Italy,  and 
perhaps  we  owe  this,  as  much,  or  more, 
to  the  conduct  of  other  States  towards 
the  Peninsula,  than  to  any  high  deserv- 
in^s  of  our  own. 

rrance  has  always  betrayed  her. 
There  is  not  a  tradition  of  the  land 
that  does  not  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  assuredly  the  late  acts  of 
the  Austrian  Government  have  not  been 
calculated  to  erase  the  memory  of  past 
tyranny.  To  Britain  alone  can  Italy 
look  for  either  guidance  or  counsel. 
Not  all  the  dark  conjurations  of  Jesuit 
intrigue,  not  all  the  secret  wiles  of  Ro- 
manism, not  all  the  rebel  machina- 
tions of  ourUltramontanism,  have  been 
able  to  eradicate  the  hope,  which  no- 
thing but  our  own  apathy  can  anni- 
hilate. It  is  certainly  true,  that  this 
confidence  in  England  was  never  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  at  present;  and  what  may 
be  called  the  English  party  in  Italy  is 
daily,  hourly,  diminishing  in  number. 
We  may  attribute  much  of  this  to  the 
exaggerated  expectations  conceived  by 
the  Liberal  party  during  the  late  revo- 
lutionary struf^gle :  to  that  confident 
hope  that  England  was  only  biding  her 
time  for  intervention,  and  that  her  in- 
fluence was  one  day  or  other  to  decide 
the  independence  of  Lombardy  and  Si- 
cily. Let  us  confess,  too,  that  these 
expectations  were  not  altogether  unrea- 
sonable, and  that  the  friendly  messages 
of  our  diplomacy,  and  the  presence  of 
our  fleets,  were  well  calculated  to  sug- 
gest trustful  hope  to  even  less  sanguine 


minds  than  those  of  the  ardent  south. 
Though  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  say 
what  course  our  Grovemment  should 
have  pursued  in  asserting  the  claims  of 
Italian  freedom,  and  how  far  an  Eng- 
lish ^linister  would  either  be  justified 
or  supported  in  hazarding  an  European 
war  for  such  an  object,  it  is  far  easier 
to  say  what  errors  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  more  guarded  policy  than 
that  observed  by  our  Government 
during  the  last  few  years.  What  a 
mistake  was  the  roving  commission  of 
Lord  M into  I  What  a  more  than  mis- 
take our  whole  conduct  in  Sicily,  and 
our  concurrence  in  the  oflTer  of  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  to  a  prince  of 
Sardinia  1  Wo  are  far  from  attributing 
these  errors  to  Lord  Palmerston.  Late 
events  have  shown  us  the  meddling  in- 
terference practised  by  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet  with  matters  pertaining  to  fo- 
reign policy.  A  memorable  state  mi- 
nute has  sho^vn  us  the  unconstitutional 
trickery  by  which  he  actually  interposed 
the  power  of  the  Crown  between  him- 
self and  one  of  his  own  colleagues.  We 
also  know  that  no  English  Minister  was 
ever  worse  served  by  his  subordinates 
than  the  late  Foreign  Secretary.  A 
mistaken  impression  of  the  noble  vis- 
count's political  leaning — a  notion, 
most  probably  imbibed  from  residence 
abroad,  where  such  ideas  prevail,  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  the  sworn  enemy 
of  all  established  governments,  and  the 
fomenter  of  every  civil  discord — these 
ideas,  absurd  enough  in  foreigners,  but 
doubly  so  with  !EInglishmen,  we  know 
to  have  been  entertained  by  many  of 
our  Legations  abroad,  who  thought 
that  when  forwarding  such  principles, 
and  encouraging  such  ideas,  they  were 
serving  the  cause,  and  earning  the  fa- 
vour of  their  chief.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  many  acts,  trivial  and  insig- 
nificant in  themselves,  may  have  been 
done  under  this  delusive  impression— 
what  accidental  expressions  —  what 
chance  words  dropped  inadvertentlj 
and  at  random.  We  say,  we  know 
this  to  have  been  the  case ;  and  more» 
we  firmly  believe  that  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  character  has  been  more  preju- 
diced  and  misconstrued  by  foreigners 
from  such  acciiK  nlal  causes,  than  from 
anything  that  can  be  authoritatively 
quoted  against  him,  and  proved  from 
the  pages  of  a  blue  book. 

As  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in  a  Ca- 
binet of  assumed  liberal  principles. 
Lord  Palmerston   might  have  acne 
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much  more  fpr  the  cause  of  Liberal  in- 
Btitutiohs  abroad — Be  coulcl   scarcely 
have  done  les«.   With  a  salutary  dread 
of  parliamentary  reprehension,  he  li- 
mited himself  to  the  task  of  advising 
and    counselling :   professing    at    aU 
times  an  unalterable  respect  for  vested 
rights,  he  yet  insinuated  that  their 
permanence  must  mainjy  depend  on  the 
benefits  of  good  government,  and  the 
wise  concession  of  those  privileges  sanc- 
tioned by  the  spirit  of  tne  age  we  live 
in.     \i  cannot  be  supposed,  that  ad- 
vice, however  prudently-  tendered,  or 
varninz,  however  forcibly  conveyed, 
could  cuways  prevail  in  opposition  to 
plans   deeply    matured,    and    objects 
supported  j^y  all  the  weight  of  formid- 
able armaments ;  but,  unquestionably, 
unless  a  case  arose  where  British  in- 
terests were  directly  at  stake,  no  more 
decisive  nor  active  policy  would  have 
been  possible.     That  when  such  an 
emergency  did  arise,  the  noble  Secre- 
tary knew  how  to  assert  the  dignity, 
and  defend  the  interests  of  his  country, 
the  siege  of  Acre  is  sufficient  evidence. 
But  was  such  a  part  open  to  him  in 
Jtaly  ?    Assuredly  not.     There  was  no 
one  movement,  no  contingency  in  the 
late  Italian  struggle,  in  which  one  deci- 
sive blow,  however  heavily  adminis- 
tered, could  have  determined  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.     It  is  true,  we  might 
have  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Adriatic,  or 
we  might  have  landed  troops  in  Sicily ; 
but  who  could  see,  in  either  course,  but 
the  beginning  of  a  struggle  of  which 
no  man  living  may  witness  the  end  ? 
Take  the  most  favourable  view,  ima- 
gine U8  perfectl;^  successful,  and  then 
comes  the  question,  to  whom  are  the 
spoils  to  be  appropriated ?   The  Consti- 
tutionalists, wno  almost  monopolise  the 
intelligence  of  Italy,  are  few  in  number^ 
and  deficient  in  that  influence  that  is 
acquired  by  agitation  and  popular  ap- 
peal.  The  Democratic  party,  strong  in 
fuch  support,  are  infected  with  the  wild- 
est doctrines  of  Bed  Bepublioaiusm. 
To  have  given  a  nreponderance  to  any 
one  State  of  the  ^emnsula,  would  have 
been  to  outrage  the  pride  and  alarm 
the  jealousy  of  all  the  rest.    Of  all  the 
impossible  fancies  of  dreamers,  we  can 
conceive  nothing  to  compete  with  the 
idea  of  "Italian  Unity."    What  part 
was,  then,  open  to  us  ?  None,  we  amrmi 
bat  to  impress  upon  the  actual  Govern- 
ments of  Italv  the  necessity  of  those 
reforms  which  justice  and  prudence 
alike  concur  in  — to   counsel  those 


concessions  which  should  stifle  com- 
plaint, by  arraying  on  the  side  of  the 
rulers  the  intelligence,  the  influence, 
and  the  moderation  of  Italy.  This 
part  was  unfortunately  denied  to  us,  by 
the  precipitancy  with  which  the  late 
revolution  was  carried  on.  The  de- 
luge which  flowed  over  Europe  in  '48, 
submerged  in  it  all  the  wise  reforms 
and  just  concessions  which  had  taken 
years  to  mature  and  to  accomplish. 
Another  phase  has  now  passed  over 
the  land,  and  to  that  fever  of  change 
and  revolution  has  succeeded  the  even 
more  terrible  calm  that  resembles 
death.  Occupied  by  foreign  troops, 
garrisoned  by  the  stranger,  Italy  sees 
herself  stripped  of  every  privilege  for 
which  she  contended,  and  those  liber- 
ties wrested  from  her  which  not  even 
her  enemies  can  allege  she  had 
abused.  Can  it  be  believed — is  it  even 
known  in  England,  that  Leghorn,  a 
city  where  our  commerce  has  nourished 
for  the  last  century,  and  where  En<rlish- 
men  have  risen  to  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, is  still  in  a  state  of  seige,  as  the 
consequence  of  the  revolution  of  '48  ? 
Will  it  be  credited,  that  martial-law  is 
still  deemed  indispensable  in  a  town, 
three  years  afler  all  commotion  has 
ceased,  and  where  not  a  passing  tumult 
has  occurred  in  the  interval  ? 

Nay,  more.  What  will  be  thought 
in  England  of  the  fact,  that  Austnan 
coiirts-martial  have,  within  the  last 
year,  tried  and  sentenced  political  of- 
fenders, two  of  whom  were  countrymen 
of  our  own,  openly  disclaiming  the 
competency  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
country,  and  submitting  the  finding, 
not  to  the  seat  of  the  government,  not 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke,  or 
to  the  ministers  of  Tuscany,  but  to 
Field  Marshal  Badetzky,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Austrian  forces 
in  Lombardy?  Does  such  a  state  ot 
things  presuppose  the  existence  of 
Tuscany  as  an  independent  country; 
or  is  it  anything  but  a  fief  of  Austria  ? 
It  would  be  worse  than  a  needless — it 
would  be  a  most  ungracious  and  un- 
pleasant task — to  recapitulate  the  oc- 
currences which  have  marked  the  last 
six  months,  and  in  which  British  sub- 
jects were  the  aggrieved  parties.  We 
say  the  task  would  be  far  from  agree- 
able ;  for,  with  shame  we  avow  it,  the 
conduct  of  the  present  administration 
has  not  been  what  might  have  been 
hoped  for,  in  the  circumstances.  How- 
ever praiseworthy  the  forgiveness  of 
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injury  may  be  in  an  individual,  that 
virtue  has  its  limits  when  practised  by 
a  nation ;  and  there  are  few  stains 
which  more  reflect  on  a  people  than  an 
easy  submission  and  a  facile  satisfac- 
tion, in  cases  of  insulted  honour.  A 
very  passing,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
incorrect  notice,  was  taken  in  the  House 
of  the  insult  offered  to  a  corporal  of 
English  marines  by  the  authorities  of 
Leghorn.  The  case  was  spoken  of, 
and  so  far  justly,  as  a  gross  and  wan- 
ton outrage — a  manifest  insult  to  our 
flag ;  but  it  was  answered  by  the  mi. 
nisterial  assurance  that  ample  repa- 
ration  had  been  afibrded,  that  the 
oflfendinff  parties  had  been  suitably 
punished,  and  that  the  British  Govern, 
ment  had  felt  themselves  perfectly  sa. 
tisficd  with  the  amende  of  the  Tuscan 
authorities.  Now,  the  simple  fact  is, 
that,  far  from  there  being  anything 
like  redress  aflbrded,  the  demand  for 
it  was  met  by  the  Tuscan  cabinet  by  a 
most  insulting  proposal — no  less  than 
that  the  captain  of  her  Majesty's  ship 
the  Firebrand  should  be  reprimanded 
by  the  Admiralty  for  having  preferred 
the  charges  he  did  against  the  gendar- 
merie, and  sought  for  the  reparation  he 
deemed  due  for  an  insult  to  one  under 
his  command.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  a  demand  alike  insulting  and  ig- 
norant was  totally  disregarded.  But 
we  regret  that  our  Foreign.Office 
should  nave  been  satisfied  with  simply 
rejecting  this  impertinent  appeal. 

Such  things  may  appear  trifles  in 
the  great  questions  of  national  inter- 
course, but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
significant in  their  consequences ;  and 
our  character  has  grievously  sufiered 
in  Italian  estimation,  from  the  sub- 
missive tone  adopted  by  our  Govern, 
ment  in  a  number  of  circumstances  of 
this  kind. 

That  English  influence  should  de- 
cline in  the  Peninsula — that  Italians 
should  more  readily  listen  to  those  re- 
presentations which  decry  our  power 
and  deny  our  ascendancy  is,  then, 
not  surprising  nor  strange.  Austria 
has  availed  herself  to  the  utmost  of  such 
accidental  slights  to  our  national  pride, 
and  her  journalists  have  turned  them 
to  the  best  advantan^e.  Over  and  over 
is  it  asked,  "  By  what  pretence  do  we 
seek  for  an  influence  on  the  Continent  ? 
or  under  what  pretext  do  we  mix  our- 
selves up  with  the  politics  of  the  Euro- 
pcan  States?"  And  it  really  is  time 
that  vo  should  put  forward  our  pre- 


tensions  as  a  continental  power,  or  ab- 
dicate the  position  for  ever. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  very  large 
party  in  England  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  such  interference  on  our  part. 
That  starting  from  the  war  of  the  great 
French  revolution  of  '93,  they  ascribe 
to  our  intervention  all  the  debt  and 
taxation  which  at  present  oppress  us. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  object  here  to  enter 
upon  any  defence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policv 
in  that  memorable  struggle.  The  fal- 
lacy  of  ascribing  our  part  in  the  war  to 
the  mere  desire  of  restoring  a  fallen 
dynasty,  has  been  too  often  refuted  to 
need  any  comment  from  us.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  purpose  to  show  that, 
so  far  from  seeking  to  assume  a  fore- 
ground, or  obtrusive  position,  on  ques- 
tions of  continental  politics,  our  great 
mistake  has  been  a  backwardness  in 
asserting  our  just  rights  and  our  real 
influence  in  Europe.  To  this  apathy 
on  our  part  may  be  traced  the  decline 
of  our  power  abroad — ^to  this  may  we 
refer  the  loss  of  that  *'  prestige"  which 
once  accompanied  the  name  of  Britain. ' 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
the  argument  of  a  certain  class  of  poli- 
ticians, who  assert,  "That  we  have 
nothing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  do 
with  the  continent" — ^that  Europe  has 
never  been  to  us  but  an  occasion  for 
war,  and  a  source  of  increased  taxa- 
tion. Politicians  of  this  order  would 
probably  reject  an  appeal  to  them,  on 
the  score  of  the  character  of  our  pecu- 
liar constitution ;  they  would  recognise 
no  duty  on  us  to  forward  the  spread  of 
those  liberties  we  ourselves  enjoy,  op 
to  encourage  other  nations  in  the  path 
which  has  conducted  us  to  freedom. 
They  would  tell  us  to  erect  a  shade 
between  the  beacon-light  of  our  liberty 
and  the  Continent.  They  would  be 
deaf  to  the  great  fact  and  fact  it  is-^ 
that  similarity  of  institutions  is  the  best 
guarantee  for  European  peace;  and 
that  the  longest  and  most  disastrous 
wars  have  always  had  their  origin  in 
the  inevitable  collisions  between  oppos- 
ing systems  of  government. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  trea- 
ties of  amity  cannot  co-exist  between 
constitutional  and  despotic  states.  We 
know,  on  the  contrary,  how,  in  the 
presence  of  danger,  such  friendly  al* 
lianccs  have  been  ratified.  But,  un. 
happily,  these  tics  are  generally  the 
links  of  union  against  common  peril* 
and  not  like  those  bonds  of  afTection 
>f  hich  unite  cQuntries  animated  by  the 
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same  spirit — teaching  the  same  les- 
sons—and Tvalking  the  same  road. 
Between  nations  so  circumstanced^ 
peace  and  war  are  no  longer  at  the  will 
of  GoTemments.  The  people  them- 
seWes  are  the  arbiters,  nor  can  they 
he  hurried  into  collision  with  those 
they  have  learned  to  esteem  as  friends, 
and  to  love  as  neighbours.  Similarity 
of  institutions  suggest  similarity  in 
modes  of  judgment;  m  thought,  action, 
and  opinion.  Looking  at  objects  from 
the  same  point  of  yiew,  they  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusions,  and  national  pe- 
culiarities fade  away  before  the  stronger 
influence  of  those  higher  and  greater 
qualities  which  are  tne  common  pro- 
perty of  humanity. 

Take  the  map  of  Europe  as  we  find 
it,  and  with  what  States  are  our  alli- 
ances most  securely  formed.  From  what 
quarters  could  we  anticipate  a  possible 
rupture?  Not  with  Belgium,  assuredly, 
administered  as  she  is,  with  all  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  an  enlightened  constitu- 
tionahsm.  Not  with  Piedmont,  which, 
though  young  to  the  forms,  is  already 
rapidly  advancing  to  the  exercise  of 
free  institutions.  How  different  our 
relations  with  such  countries,  to  those 
despotic  States,  for  the  permanence  of 
whose  intentions  wehave  no  ^arantee — 
for  whose  possible  line  of  policy,  no 
security  whatever. 

The  struggle  between  Despotism  and 
Liberty  is  the  old  warfare  that  has 
reigned  since  the  world  began — between 
darkness  and  enlightenment— and  it 
well  behoves  us  to  range  on  our  side 
every  ally  that  we  can.  We  do  not 
argue  in  favour  of  any  propaganda  of 
our  opinions.  We  do  not  seek  to  per- 
petuate peace  by  the  dangerous  policy 
of  aggressive  intervention ;  but  this  wo 
say,  that  were  the  States  which  com- 
prise continental  Europe  constitu- 
tionally governed.  War  would  be  almost 
imposaiUe.  The  very  parliamentary 
discussions  of  a  war-budget  .open  so 
many  secret  avenues  of  peaceful  re- 
lation— so  many  strong  reasons  for 
good  understanding — that  a  rupture  is 
impracticable ;  and,  like  good  tempered 
litigants,  we  would  seek  to  arrange 
our  differences  by  arbitration,  rather 
than  submit  them  to  the  costly  process 
of  a  contest.  There  is  another  argu- 
ment, too,  in  favour  of  well-regulated 
intervention,  which  it  is  not  impossible 
the  class  of  politicians  we  allude  to  will 
hear  with  more  attention.  We  mean 
its  effect  upon  our  commerce.    Now 


the  decline  of  our  influence  in  Italy 
has  been  the  signal  for  the  decline  of 
our  trade.  The  British  shipping  in 
the  port  of  Leghorn  has  already  fallen 
off  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  stand- 
ard before  the  year  '47,  and  is,  at  this 
moment,-  inferior  in  tonnage  to  that  of 
America  in  the  same  port. 

The  arbitrary  regulations  of  the  Go- 
vemment— its  complete  subjection  to 
Austrian  dictation — the  maintenance  of 
a  state  of  siege,  subversive  of  all  con- 
fidence— the  vexatious  imposition  of 
passport  laws,  and  the  oppressive  exer- 
cise of  a  new  taxation,  have  so  crushed 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  that  once- 
thriving  port,  that  some  of  the  great 
English  nouses  have  already  closed, 
and  others  have  limited  their  nego- 
tiations to  the  very  narrowest  bounds. 
While  British  influence  is  on  the  wane, 
that  of  Austria  is  daily  advancing,  and 
the  project  of  uniting  Leghorn  with 
Ancona,  by  railroad — a  plan  now  fully 
matured,  will  put  the  key<stone  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  former,  by  directing 
the  whole  of  her  trade  at  once  to  the 
Adriatic. 

If  we  be  indifferent  to  the  progress 
of  that  despotism  by  which  Austria 
is  already  absorbing  the  whole  of  Tus- 
cany, shall  we  be  equally  careless  of 
the  consequences  to  our  trade  ?  Shall 
we  relinquish  the  advantages  of  the 
Free  Port  of  Leghorn,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  markets  we  possessed  in  the 
Mediterranean  ?  Our  political  power  js 
most  intimately  associated  with  our 
commercial  prosperity — weaken  the 
one,  and  you  will  quickly  perceive  its 
damaging  influence  on  the  other.  The 
great  aim  of  Austria,  at  this  moment, 
is  to  destroy  English  influence  in  the 
Italian  Peninsula ;  and  should  she  be 
but  buffered  to  continue  in  her  plans, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  few  years 
more  will  find  the  Grand  Duchy  en- 
closed within  the  charmed  circle  of  her 
Zollverein,  and  British  manufactures 
as  rigidly  excluded  as  they  now  are 
from  the  markets  of  the  Empire. 

The  last  standard  of  national  liberty 

^the  Constitution,  so  solemnly  sworn 

to  and  inaugurated  in  1848— has  just 
been  overthrown.  A  Grand  Ducal 
Edict  has  just  proclaimed  that  the 
Tuscan  people — whatever  expectations 
they  may  found  upon  the  clemency 
of  their  Prince,  his  generosity  or  his 
paternal  rule — possess  nothing  what- 
ever as  a  matter  of  right.  Ever^ 
gift  so  graciously  bestowed  on  them  is 
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SOW  revoked,  and  tbey  who^  at  a  time 
of  Earopean  anarchy  and  convulsion^ 
neither  assailed  the  foundations  of  pro- 
perty, nor  were  carried  away  to  one 
solitary  excess  of  outrage  or  pillage, 
are  declared  to  be  unfit  for  the  exer- 
cise of  any  popular  privileges,  and  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  aiding  in  their  own 
government  'i  his  has  been  the  work  of 
thelast  few  days;  and  more  and  greater 
things,  we  are  told,  are  to  follow  !  The 
]Lfeopoldine  Laws,  the  great  Magna 
Charta  of  Central  Italy,  are  to  be 
abrogated,  and  Tuscany  to  be  given  up 
to  the  whole  rule  of  Pnestcraft,  and  all 
the  t}Tanny  of  the  Inquisition.  Menn- 
Vhile,  what  is  England  doing? — no- 
thing, absolutely  nothing !  It  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  Grand  Ducal 
Cabinet  deigned  any  intimation  of  these 
intended  changes  to  the  British  mi- 
nister there.  It  is  certain  that  he  had 
no  instructions  from  his  Government 
either  to  oppose  or  remonstrate  against 


them.  We  may  display  &  most  high- 
minded  indifference  to  the  death  of  Ita- 
lian Liberty,  but  shall  we  be  equally 
magnanimous  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sefjuences  of  our  ruined  trade  and  anni- 
hiliat^d  commerce?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  may  yet  have  to  be  answered. 
The  reproach  has  gone  out  against 
us  that,  in  our  dealings  with  petty 
States,  we  are  tyrannicaland  exacting, 
but  that  we  are  prudently  reserved  ill 
presence  of  more  formidable  antago- 
nists, and  know  how  to  restrain  our 
valour  within  the  precincts  of  modera- 
tion. A  little  more  of  our  present  po- 
licy in  Italy,  and  this  saix^asm  will  have 
become  a  maxim  I  Let  us  but  con- 
tinue to  submit  to  the  domination  of 
Austria,  in  a  country  beyond  her  fron<» 
tier,  and  we  may  abdicate  our  positioA 
in  this  part  of  Europe,  and  content 
ourselves  with  the  display  of  a  Medi- 
terranean fleet  livithout  a  Mediterranean 
influence. 
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Hubert  departed  at  the  bidding  of  his 
mother's  hu.sband,  to  walk  the  world  a 
be;rgar,  as  he  believed ;  but  Lilias  Ran- 
dolph followed  him. 

There  is  a  beautiful  likeness  between 
the  ofiico  which  is  assigned  to  the  guar- 
dian angel  in  the  spiritual  existence, 
and  that  which  human  love  performs ; 
in  the  mortal  life,  when  sin  and  evil 
threaten,  swift  comes  the  white-wingcv^l 
fleraph  to  stand  between  the  soul  and 
its  destroyers ;  and  so,  when  sorrow 
or  danger  are  at  hand,  the  watchful 
love  steals  calmly  near,  to  ward  it 
off,  if  it  may  be,  or  to  share  at  k-jist 
its  fullest  trial.  I'nseen,  lik«»  tlie  luu 
eel,  Lilias  followed  the  stricken  man  ; 
sne  watched  him  as  he  glided  09  before 
her  through  the  long  passages,  his  head 
bent  o\'er  his  clasped  hands,  and  she 
knew  that  he  was  trying  to  stifle  the 
gnawing  anguish  that  was  writhing  like 
a  serpent  in  his  desolate  breast ;  for  he 
feared  that  he  had  looked  his  last,  not 
only  on  the  dead  fiice  of  his  mother, 
bat  on  the  living  countenance  of  her 
who  was  more  to  him  than  all  the  ties 
of  earth  together — and  now,  smc^  U16 


last  of  these  was  rent — the  only  being 
whom  he  loved — the  one  on  whom  was 
concentrated  the  entire  wealth  of  his 
afiections. 

But  Lilias  exulted  2^  she  watchej 
him,  for  she  know  that  to  her  it 
was  given,  with  one  sin^ile  word,  to 
change  his  bitter  mourning  into  purest 
joy ;  and  the  power  so  to  do  seemed 
to  her  the  very  sweetest  blessing  this 
mortal  life  could  have.  She  saw;  him 
enter  his  room,  leaving  the  door  open  ; 
and  as  she  stood  iu  the  recess  oT  the 
win'^.'^T,  v.here  Gabriel  bad  spoken  to 
h<T  o\\  tl>e  {[ixy  of  her  first  iutervie^T 
with  Hubert,  she  heard  him  ask  hii 
servant,  in  a  calm,  mournful  tone,  how 
long  it  would  take  to  make  all  prepa- 
rations for  his  immediate  departure 
from  the  Abbey.  lie  told  hi  in  he  would 
not,  and  could  not  sleep  beneath  its 
roof  another  night;  and  the  man,  greatly 
astonished,  Said,  at  length,  he  thought 
he  could  make  ready  iu  an  hour. 

"It  is  well,"  she  heard  Hubert  an- 
ewer ;  "  in  an  hour,  then,  I  shall  depart 
— in  one  little,  brief,  inexorable  hour." 

He  c&me  out,  with  k  fixed,  solemn 
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expression  on  bis  face,  and  walked 
Blowly  down  the  corridor.  She  could 
not  tell  whether  his  object  were  to  seek 
terself,  or  to  strive  once  more,  without 
encountering  Sir  ^lichael,  to  give  a  last 
farewell  to  his  mother's  cold  remains  ; 
but,  as  he  drew  near,  she  softly  said 
his  name,  "  Hubert."  He  turned  in- 
stantly, and  came  into  the  deep  recess 
where  she  stood ;  the  stem  solemnity 
of  lib  countenance  melting  into  a  look 
of  the  most  intense,  but  mournful  ten- 
derness,  as  he  gazed  upon  her.  He 
took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  fixed 
his  deep,  grey  eyes  wistfully  upon  her 
face. 

"  Lilias,'*  he  said — "  my  Lilias,  this 
was  what  I  most  desired,  to  see  you  but 
once  again,  to  set  the  seal  and  final 
consummation  of  my  bright  dream  of 
joy  with  you,  in  one  brief  farewell  in- 
tei*view — to  look  my  last  on  your  sweet 
fiice — ray  one  beloved,  my  only  dear- 
est, till  I  shall  see  it  once  again  in  the 
Liffht  of  the  Resurrection  morning." 

These  were  the  first  words  of  en- 
dearment he  ever  had  addressed  to  her 
^.the  first,  from  which  she  could  cer- 
tainly gather  the  truth  of  his  devoted 
love  for  her,  yet  he  spoke  them  with  a 
quiet  dignity  of  manner,  in  which  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  embarrassment  or 
constraint.  It  seemed  as  though  he  felt 
that  for  himself  and  for  her  who,  even 
now,  had  been  standing  in  the  presence 
of  jthat  mighty  Death,  who  is  soemphati- 
cally  True — the  only  living,  palpable 
Truth  in  all  this  world  of  bewildering 
deceptions — all  conventional  conceal- 
hients  and  unreal  forms  weto  wholly 
impossible ;  face  to  face,  as  thev  stood 
in  actual  presence,  so  must  their  souls 
appear  one  before  another  in  that  hour ; 
and  those  expressions  of  tenderness 
came  as  naturally  to  his  lips,  as  they  had 
been  wont  to  do  into  his  silent  heart. 
In  fact,  Hubert  nothing  doubted  that 
she  was  fully  aware  how  inexpressibly 
dear  she  was  to  him,  and  when  he  felt 
her  hands  tremble,  and  saw  her  bend 
her  glowing  face  down  over  them,  ho 
thought  she  was  stirred  with  pity  for 
the  deep  love  that  was  about  to  reveal 
itself  in  this,  the  last  hour  of  its  brief 
enjoyment — the  first  of  its  long  agony 
of  separation  :  so  he  went  on  with  the 
fiaine  mournful  calm — 

**My  own  beloved,  you  will  guess 
why  I  have  desired  most  ardently  to 
fee  you  before  I  depart.  The  last 
wish,  I  think,  which  this  living  heart 
of  mine  shall  ev^r  form— I  lono;  but  to 


tell  you,  ere  I  turn  away  for  ever  from 
your  dear  presence,  all  that  you  have 
been  to  me,  and  all  that  you  shall  be — 
unchanging — while  consciousness  re- 
mains to  me.  Dearest,  it  must,  in- 
deed, be  a  most  sacred  love  which  can 
find  its  way  to  utterance  on  the  lips 
that  so  lately  received  a  mother's  dying 
breath  in  her  last  kiss — yet,  not  only 
do  I  feel  that  she  herself  could  under- 
stand me  now,  since  by  her  disem- 
bodied spirit  all  things  are  seen  in 
their  unveiled  reality — but  to  myself 
it  is  as  though  this  last  fiirewell  to  you 
were  but  a  part  of  that  which  I  uttered 
at  her  couch  of  death  ;  for  I  feel  ex- 
actly as  though  you  too  were  about  to 
die,  my  Lilias,  and  be  as  utterly  hid- 
den from  my  longing  eyes  and  heart,  as 
a  corpse  in  its  grave.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  certain,  that  my  mother's  dead  re- 
mains will  not  be  more  perfectly  buried 
out  of  my  sight  in  her  dark  tomb,  than 
your  sweet  living  form  in  the  life  of 
joy — the  wedded  life — in  which  1  never 
can  have  a  part.  Let  me. speak,  then, 
and  hear  me  patiently, ,  as  that  dead 
mother  would,  if  now  I  went  to  tell 
her  of  the  long  affection  1  have  borne 
her ;  for  it  will  be  my  one  thought  of 
earthly  comfort  in  my  future  years  of 
desolation,  to  think  thaf  you  have 
known,  at  least,  the  intensity  of  bound- 
less love  which  I  have  j^iven  to  you, 
and  you  alone,  in  all  this  world ;  and 
which  shall  follow  you  wherever  you 
may  go,  filling  the  very  air  around 
you  with  undying  prayers  and  wishes 
ibr  your  happiness." 

She  made  no  answer ;  but  the  fair 
concealed  face  sunk  lower  down  upon 
the  trembling  hands  he  held,  and  lay- 
ing one  of  his  own  upon  that  drooping 
head,  he  suddenly  spoke  out  from  the 
very  depth  of  his  devoted,  yearning 
heart,  the  impassioned  wbi'ds  which 
conveyed  to  her  the  knowledge  of  a 
love  yet  deeper  and  more  entire  than 
she  had  dreamt  of.  Her  veiy  soul 
shivered  within  her  at  thought  of  all 
the  suffering  he  would  have  had  to  en- 
dure, if,  indeed,  thjs  had  been  a  part- 
ing interview,  as  he  supposed ;  and 
when,  as  liis  voice  died  aw^ay  in  the 
concluding  words,  he  said — "and, 
Lilias,  one  proof,  at  least,  I  can  give 
you,  that  this  love  is  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  you,  which  is,  that  through 
every  moment  of  its  existence,  from 
the  first  night  when  I  saw  you  till  this 
supreme  hour,  which  closes  our  inter- 
course, I  have  known  that  it  was  utterly 
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and  entirely  without  hope;  that  the 
consecration  of  my  whole  earthly  affec- 
tions to  you  was  an  offering  made  in 
vain." 

'*  And  why  in  vain  ?"  said  a  sweet 
tremulous  voice,  through  the  veil  of 
the  golden  hair. 

"  Oh !  my  child — my  gentle  guileless 
child,  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ? 
Surely,  it  was  utterly  in  vain,  since  I 
may  never  be  anything  in  your  glad 
life — since  you  will  soon,  no  doubt,  be 
wedded  to  some  loving  heart,  and  must 
never  look  upon  my  face  again,  from 
this  sad  hour,  when  I  go  forth  for  ever 
more  alone.'* 

*«  And,  why  alone?"  still  said  the  soft 
and  trembling  tones. 

"  Oh,  darlmg  of  my  heart,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  sort  of  mournful  won- 
der, "you  torture  me  with  words  like 
these,  for  they  bring  before  me  wildest 
and  hopeless  visions  of  an  impossible 
loy,  unattainable  for  me  as  to  find  the 
long.lost  Eden  on  the  earth.  Beloved, 
do  you  not  know  that  I,  indeed,  must 
go  alone,  unless  you,  the  priceless  trea- 
sure— the  brightest  possession  which 
any  could  obtain  in  this  world — were 
doomed  to  go  forth  with  me,  the  wife 
of  a  deformed  beggar  ?" 

To  Lilian,  these  last  words  of  bitter 
humility  were,  as  an  insult  which  some 
other  had  offered  to  him.  She  started 
up,  and,  flinging  back  the  long  hair 
from  her  glowing  face,  she  turned  to 
him  the  full  gaze  of  her  pure  truthful 
eyes,  and  said — 

"Then  know,  and  understand  me 
once  for  all,  that  except  I  become  the 
wife  of  him,  whom  it  has  pleased  you 
to  call  a  deformed  beggar,  I  never  will 
be  the  wife  of  mortal  man.  To  you 
my  life  and  heart  have  lone  been 
given ;  and,  if  you  reject  the  gift,  none 
other  shall  possess  it.'* 

Hubert  started  with  the  most  vio- 
lent emotion ;  his  face  became  pale  as 
ashes,  his  shaking  hands  relaxed  their 
hold,  and  twice  he  essayed  to  speak 
and  could  not.  At  last  he  said,  gasping 
heavily — 

"  In  the  name  of  mercy,  Lilias,  do  not 
deceive  me.  Are  you  speaking  truth  ? 
It  were  a  kinder  thing  to  kill  me  now 
at  once,  than  to  let  me  for  a  single  in- 
stant hope  so  inconceivable  a  joy,  and 
then  take  it  back,  and  tell  me  you 
were  mocking  me." 

"  Oh,  Hubert,  why  should  you  doubt 
me?"  she  said,  twining  her  hands  round 
his  arm,  and  hiding  her  face    upon 


them :  "  believe  me,  for  I  cannot  lie. 
Not  truer — not  more  entire  has  been 
your  love  for  me,  than  mine  for  you — 
so  true  and  so  entire,  that  I  will  never 
love  or  wed  another;  and  had  I  not 
been  all  I  know  full  well  I  am  to  you — 
had  some  other  won  your  heart,  still 
would  I  have  died  a  maiden  for  your 
sake." 

"She  speaks  truth — she  cannot  lie," 
he  said,  faintly.  "  She  is  mine — my 
own — my  Lilias — ^joy,  and  light,  and 
treasure  of  my  life.  Oh,  it  is  too 
much — I  can  scarce  bear  this  weight 
of  happiness."  And,  as  he  spoke,  he 
staggered,  the  colour  fled  from  his  lips, 
and  he  fell  heavily  on  the  floor  in  a 
fit  of  insensibility,  which  is  often  the 
consequence,  even  on  a  strong  man, 
of  such  an  overpowering  revubion  of 
feeling. 

Lilias  was  terrified  beyond  all  words : 
he  looked  so  like  his  dead  mother  as  he 
lay  there ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  had  only  just  obtained  him,  to  be 
the  beloved  protector  of  her  life,  when 
he  went  from  her  in  that  death-like 
swoon,  which  mi^ht  be  the  forerunner 
of  the  dread  reality  itself.  Forgetting 
all,  save  that  he  lay  there  unconscious 
and  so  pale,  whom  alone  she  loved 
with  all  her  heart's  devotion,  Fhe  flune 
herself  down  beside  him,  and  raised 
his  head  upon  her  knees,  bending  over, 
him  with  such  a  look  of  love  and  agony 
as  none  could  mistake. 

"  Oh  !  my  Hubert— my  husband—. 
my  only  love — awake,  awake  I  Oh  I 
dearest,  do  not  die ;  or  take  me  with 
you.  I  cannot  live  without  you,  my 
own  love.  Oh!  wake,  and  speak  to 
me ;  it  is  your  own  poor  Lilias." 

These  were  the  words  she  uttered 
aloud  in  her  bewilderment  of  terror ; 
and  these  were  the  words  which  Wal- 
ter Randolph  heard,  as  he  stood,  un- 
noticed, by  her  side.  He  had  been 
walking  along  the  passage  when  he 
heard  the  voices  of  Hubert  and  Lilias 
talking  in  agitated  tones.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  fall,  a  shriek  from  Lilias, 
and  he  rushed  into  the  recess,  in  time  to 
hear  the  announcement  so  involuntarily 
made  by  her,  of  her  attachment  to  the  de- 
formed man,  and  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  own  for  her.  He  stood  silent  and 
stunned  for  a  few  minutes,  although  it 
was  scarcely  an  unexpected  discovery. 
He  had  felt  for  some  time  past,  tliat  he 
was  making  no  progress  in  Lilias's  affec- 
tion, and  he  had  strongly  suspected 
that  some  other  had  won  the  heart  he 
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soueht,  alUiough  he  never  imagined  it 
oomd  have  b^n  Uabert  Lyle.  The 
truth,  however,  was  now  dear  beyond 
a  doubt,  and  those  few  moments  suf- 
ficed to  decide  his  course  of  action. 

Walter  was  both  a  proud  and  a  gene- 
rous man,  although  not  one  capable  of 
any  such  clinging  tenacity  of  aSectlon 
as  could  render  his  present  disappoint- 
ment either  very  keen  or  very  lasting. 
His  pride  made  him  speedily  resolve, 
that  since  Lilias  did  not  care  for  him, 
he  certainly  would  not  break  his  heart 
for  her ;  and  his  generosity  prompted 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  determine,  that 
he  would  not  withhold  his  friendship 
from  her,  when  he  withdrew  his  love, 
and  that  he  would  act  by  her  as  a  bro- 
ther in  the  approaching  struggle  with 
her  uncle,  when,  he  foresaw,  she  would 
require  a  poweiiul  friend  to  assist  in 
accomplishing  her  marriage.  ^  These 
thoughts  passed  rapidly,  but  decisively 
through  nis  mind,  whilst  he  stood 
watching  Lilias  as  she  hung  in  terror 
over  Hubert,  and  uttered  his  name 
with  every  term  of  endearment ;  then 
at  last  he  stooped  down,  and  asked 
what  was  the  cause  of  Uiis?  Lilias 
looked  up  hastily,  and,  thinking  nothing 
of  reserve  or  concealment,  exclaim- 
ed— 

"  Oh  I  Walter,  help  me  to  lift  him 
up :  look,  tell  me — is  he  dying?  It  is  so 
terrible.  He  fell  down  here  just  when 
I  knew  him  to  be  most  my  own ;  for 
he  is  mine,  Walter — ^my  own^-mv 
husband ;  and  if  he  die,  I  will  die  with 
him." 

"  He  will  not  die,"  said  Walter. 
<'  Be  comforted,  poor  child ;  look,  now 
I  have  raised  his  head — ^he  is  coming 
to  himself  aeain.  There,  I  will  place 
him  on  this  diair,  and  he  will  soon  be 
better." 

"  Oh  1  thank  you ;  yes,  that  is  right ; 
now  his  lips  are  moving — he  has  opened 
his  eyes ;  look,  he  sees  me.  Hubert, 
Hubert,  my  own,  my  love ;  I  do  be- 
seech ^ou  speak  to  me." 

"  Lilias,  IS  it  true  ?"  sud  the  feeble 
voice,  as  life  and  memory  returned. 
**  Have  I  been  dreaming,  or  is  it,  in- 
deed, true,  as  your  own  dear  word  can 
make  it  ? — are  you  mine,  in  verytruth?" 

**  Yours  oidy,  and  for  ever,  Hubert ; 
you  must  never  ask  or  doubt  again." 

She  was  kneeling  by  his  side  at  the 
window,  supporting  his  head,  and  as 
she  spoke,  she  looked  up  into  the  bright 
sky. 

"  I  am  youre,"  she  continued,  "  by 
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manv  a  vow  which  that  pure  heaven 
has  heard  repeated  day  and  night." 

**  And  now  the  world  must  near  it, 
too,"  said  Walter,  almost  overdoing 
the  task  he  had  assigned  to  himself  in 
his  anxiety  to  act  a  generous  part  by 
her.  Hubert  will  not  be  content  till 
those  vows  are  registered  on  earth  as 
well ;  is  it  not  so  ?"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing Lyle. 

Hub^'s  answer  was  a  look  more 
eloquent  than  words.  He  turned  to 
Walter— 

**  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  it  should 
indeed  be  so— that  she  should  have 
given  herself  to  me,  from  whom  one 
might  have  expected  she  would  have 
turned  rather  with  loathing  and  con- 
tempt ?  But  I  am  thankful  you  are  here, 
both  in  order  that  you  may  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  that  it  is  by  no  foul 
means  I  have  won  her  to  myself— thid 
peerless  treasure,  this  precious  lily; 
but  also  I  am  glad  that  you  have  heard 
from  her  own  lips  that  her  happiness 
as  well  as  mine  are  in  our  union,  for 
thus  I  can,  with  the  more  confidence, 
entreat  of  you  to  befriend  me  now, 
when  you  alone,  perhaps,  can  fitly 
protect  her  against  her  uncle.  We 
may  not  doubt  the  persecution  she  will 
meet  with,  when  her  choice  is  known ; 
and  till  I  have  a  husband's  right  to 
cherish  and  defend  her^  I  may  tmsi 
you,  may  I  not,  to  be  as  a  brother 
to  her  ?" 

''You  may,  indeed,"  said  Walter, 
turning  away,  with  a  half-repressed 
si^h,  from  the  beautiful  eyes  that  were 
raised  to  him  with  a  look  of  gratitude, 
as  Lilias  silently  placed  her  hand  in 
his.  "  But  I  fear,"  he  continued, 
**  that  the  struggle  which,  as  you 
rightly  say,  we  must  anticipate,  is  even 
now  at  hand.  I  hear  Sir  Michael's 
step  in  the  passage ;  if  he  finds  you 
thus,  all  will  be  known  to  him  at 
once." 

"And  so  let  it  be,"  said  Lilias, 
drawing  nearer  to  Hubert.  **  I  would 
not  abide  one  hour  in  his  house  on 
false  pretences,  as  I  must  do  if  he 
considers  me  as  his  favoured  hdress, 
when,  in  reality,  I  am  the  promised 
wife  of  Hubert  Lyle.  It  is  lar  better 
that  he  and  all  the  world  should  know 
at  once  that  no  power  on  this  earth 
shall  ever  part  us  more." 

"My  LUyl"  said  Hubert,  almost 
breathless  in  his  gratitude,  "  but  you 
must  prepare  this  noble  courage  for 
the  very  worst.    I  verily  believe  he 
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will  not  let  7011  renuiin  a  single  mo- 
ment beneath  his  roof  when  he  learns 
the  truth." 

''  Then,  together  let  us  go/'  said 
Lilias,  calmly ;  *'  it  will  be  sweet,  in- 
deed,  to  feel  that  we  are  divested  of 
all  save  our  trust  in  one  another." 

**  Lilias,  he  is  here,"  said  Walter 
hastily,  as  he  saw  Sir  Michael  suddenly 
stop,  like  one  petrified,  when  he  be- 
held  the  group  at  the  window.  She 
was  still  kneeling,  supporting  the 
drooping  head  of  Hubert,  who  was  yet 
overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  his 
ffreat  happiness,  and,  without  changing 
her  position,  she  took  his  hand  more 
firmly  in  her  own,  and  quietly  turned 
her  sweet  calm  face  towards  her  uncle* 

Sir  Michael  Randolph  had  left  the 
deathbed  of  his  wife  almost  insane. 
The  uncontrolled  license  of  passions  so 
Tiolent  as  his,  does  actually  produce  a 
species  of  insanity ;  and  now  to  those 
was  added  a  bitter  stinging  remorse 
which  had  come  to  be  his  wedded 
companion,  in  place  of  her  whom  it 
■eemed  to  him  he  had  persecuted,  even 
unto  the  death.  For  now  that  she  was 
gone,  and  had  become  invested  with 
that  sanctity  which  envelopes  the  dead 
no  less  surely  than  their  pure  white 
shroud— he  remembered  only  her  vir- 
tues, and  abhorred  himself  when  he 
recollected  that  the  last  words  he  ever 
had  spoken  to  her  had  been  words  of 
fiercest  anger  and  dcfiance--^;hat  their 
final  parting  in  this  world  bad  been  in 
that  scene  of  strife  wherein  he  had 
closed  the  long  series  of  violent  Quar- 
rels that  had  made  their  married  life 
so  insupportable.  Oh,  to  have  had  hor 
once  again  living  and  breathing  by  his 
side,  how  eladly  would  he  have  given 
her  his  wnole  possessions,  unshackled 
by  any  condition  that  her  son  should 
not  inherit  them  from  her  hands,  when 
she  resigned  them  with  her  lifcl  but 
simply  oecause  this  could  not  be«~ 
because  not  the  world's  wealth  could 
have  recalled  the  breath  to  those  cold 
lips  of  hers  one  single  moment --his 
wnola  embittered  and  despairing  heart 
and  soul  seemed  to  have'  concentrated 
themselves  in  one  deep  deadly  animo- 
fiity  and  hate,  to  the  son  of  his  dead 
wife,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
dissension  that  now  so  pieroed  him  with 
unendurable  remorse. 

He  had  come  along  that  passage 
Ant  no  other  purpose  but  to  ascer- 
tain  that  Hubert  Lyle  had  quitted 
Bandolph  Abbey,  as   he  had  com. 


manded.  The  very  feellnff  that  now 
he  would  have  been  thankful  to  let 
him  remain  if  his  Catherine  would 
have  asked  it  of  him  with  her  living 
lips,  made  him  wholly  unable  to  en* 
dure  his  presence,  when  no  concessions 
could  have  won  a  single  smile  from  her 
whose  tears  he  had  so  oflen  caused  to 
flow.  Hubert  Lyle  was  the  living  wit- 
ness of  that  cruelty  for  which  now  he 
endured  such  tortures  of  unavailing 
regret,  and  in  his  present  half  frantic 
state,  it  seemed  as  if  the  only  relief  he 
could  know,  would  be  the  certainty 
that  he  should  never  a^ain  behold  this 
hated  enemy,  whom  he  dreaded  to 
look  upon,  as  men  dread  the  execu- 
tioner that  is  to  scourge  them  for  their 
evil  deeds. 

And  he  did  look  upon  him  again,  not 
departing  from  his  house  as  he  hoped, 
but  supported  in  the  arms  of  his  fa- 
vourite niece,  whose  whole  attitude,  no 
less  than  the  eloquence  of  her  deep, 
loving  eyes,  told  nim  but  too  plainly 
that  she  had  given  herself  to  this  de- 
formed man,  to  be  his  faithful  wife  for 
ever. 

The  old  man  literally  staggered  as 
he  saw  this  sight;  he  grew  livid, 
choking  with  rage,  and  he  felt  as  if  he 
must,  indeed,  go  mad  under  this  accu- 
mulation of  trials  which  had  come  upon 
him  one  after  another,  since  the  hour 
when  the  fierce  black  horses  bore  away 
the  living  wife,  in  her  queen- like  beauty, 
who  now  lay  a  stark  and  silent  corpse, 
in  all  the  stern  senselessness  of  death. 
He  made  a  desperate  effort  to  disbelieve 
the  real  meaning  of  the  scene  before 
his  eyes;  and,  rushing  frantically  to 
Lilias,  he  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and 
attempted  to  drag  her  away  from  Hu* 
bert. 

*'  Lilias,  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 
Have  you  lost  vour  senses?  How 
dare  you  so  much  as  touch  that  vile 
intruder,  whom  I  will  drive  with  the 
very  blood^hounds  from  my  door,  if  he 
leaves  it  not  within  ten  minutes?" 

This  unmanly  violence,  and  tliese 
cruel  words  concerning  him  whom  Li- 
lias honoured,  not  less  than  she  loved, 
roused  all  the  woman's  generous  daring 
in  her  soul ;  for  Hubert  thus  trampled 
on  and  persecuted,  she  rose  up  oold 
and  dauntless. 

*«  Uncle,"  she  said,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  '*  if  you  treat  him,  who  deserves 
the  world's  respect  and  honours,  with 
such  unheard-of  ignominy,  know  that 
your  own  niece  shares  the  violence  and 
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the  disgrace.  Henceforward,  whatever 
he  may  have  to  suffer  on  this  earth,  I 
suffer  with  him,  for  he  is  my  own — my 
promised  husband;  and  not  for  all 
this  world,  contains,  will  I  ever  quit 
him  more." 

''Child,  you  are  mad;  confess  that  you 
are  mad,  and  know  not  what  you  do, 
and  I  will  yet  forget  it  all.  Walter,  help 
me — let  us  drag  her  from  this  wretch, 
who  has  driven  her  wild  by  some  un- 
heard of  means,  and  brought  her  to  this 
pass.  Look  how  he  holds  her,  as 
though  he  defied  us.  Help  me,  I  say, 
to  tear  her  from  his  grasp,  and  she  will 
thank  us,  when  her  mad  delusion  is 
over,  for  having  saved  her  from  the 
hands  of  a  wretched  cripple." 

••No,"  said  Walter,  whose  generous 
spirit  revolted  against  this  insane  vio- 
lence towards  a  woman,  and  the  cruel 
taunt  on  Hubert's  personal  infirmities ; 
*'  I  will  take  no  part  in  any  such  injus- 
tice.  Lilias  has  made  her  choice  of  her 
own  free  will,  and  she  has  a  right  to 
abide  by  it.  She  has  given  the  precious 
gift  of  her  affections  to  a  good  and  ho- 
nourable man,  and  I  see  no  right  that 
any  one  can  have  to  interfere." 

"  How! — are  you,  too,  in  league  to 
madden  me  ?  Is  it  thus  you  speak  of 
your  own  future  wife  ?  Do  you  not 
love  her,  as  I  believed  you  did,  when  I 
looked  forward  to  your  union,  as  the 
consunrniation  of  my  wishes,  for  my 
heirs  ?" 

Walter  crimsoned  to  the  forehead  at 
this  speech,  and  turned  away  his  head, 
unable  to  answer;  but  tne  perfect 
guilelessness  of  Lilias  soon  relieved  him 
of  his  embarrassment.  She  looked  up 
with  a  glance  of  astonishment  in  her 
candid  ay^s. 

**  Oh  no,  uncle,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken ;  Walter  never  had  any  such 
idea.  He  never  said  a  sinn:le  word 
which  could  bring  such  a  thought  into 
my  mind ;  he  has  always  been  to  mo 
the  kind  cousin  and  brother,  which 
it  is  such  a  blessing  to  feel  he  is,  in  this 
hour  of  my  great  necessity." 

"  And  you  fancy,  then,  that  he  will 
aid  and  abet  you  in  your  disgraceful 
folly,  and  brave  me  to  the  very  utter- 
most, by  thwarting  thus  my  known 
desires.  I  tell  you  if  he  does  he  shall 
share  )rour  fate,  and  quit  my  house  this 
very  night,  cast  off  and  disinherited  1 
For  you  must  understand  your  sen- 
tence, Lilias  ;  and  I  will  try  to  master 
my  just  indignation  that  I  may  tell  it  to 
you  more  csJmly.     You  have  said  that 


you  will  never  part  from  Hubert 
Lyle ;  and  you  know  that  his  presence 
to  me  is  torture;  and  that  I  have 
sworn  that  he  shall  not  abide  another 
night  beneath  this  roof,  with  me 
and  my  dead  wife,  whose  bane  and  tor- 
ment he  has  been.  If  you  will  be  with 
him,  then — if  you  design  to  bear  his 
name  and  share  his  fate,  go  hence  I  and 
never  hope  to  cross  this  threshold  more. 
I  loved  you  as  much  as  I  could  love  any- 
thing, save  her  who  lies  a  corpse  be- 
low ;  and  you  should  have  had  these 
lands  bestowed  on  you  alone,  and  Ran- 
dolph Abbey  had  been  your  splendid 
home,  from  this  day  forth.  But  foras- 
much as  HE  shall  never  set  a  foot  within 
these  doors,  you  now  must  choose  be- 
tween that  miserable  cripple  and  the 
fair  inheritance,  and  many  a  noble 
heart  that  would,  no  doubt,  be  offered 
to  you,  as  well  for  your  own  sweet 
sake  as  for  your  great  possessions." 

"  Oh,  Lilias,  surely  it  becomes  me 
more  than  any  other,  to  bid  you  pause, 
and  think  one  moment  on  the  drcadful 
sacrifice  which  you  are  making,"  said 
Hubert,  in  a  tone  of  anguish  which 
pierced  her  heart.  "  If  one  moment 
you  repent  your  unparalleled  genero- 
sity, you  are  free — most  free.  I  can 
but  die." 

'<  My  choice  is  made,"  said  Lilias, 
clasping  his  hand  more  tightly  ;  ''and 
it  pains  me  to  the  heart  that  any  one 
should  urge  me  further — it  is  quite  in 
in  vain.  Take  back  your  inheritance, 
uncle,  I  seek  it  not ;  X  am  rich,  beyond 
the  world's  utmost  wealth,  in  his  dear 
love." 

"  Walter,  can  you  see  this  madness, 
and  stand  idly  there?"  said  Sir  Michael, 
his  countenance  darkening  with  rising 
passion.  "  I  think  it  were  but  justice 
to  compel  this  weak,  deluded  child  to 
quit  her  beggared  lover.  Help  me  but 
to  drive  him  from  her  side,  and  you 
shall  have  the  noble  lands  she  dares 
despise— yes,  and  her  own  self  also,  for 
I  know  you  love  her,  though  you  will 
not  say  so.  Come,  let  us  separate 
them  by  forc^  if  need  be,  and  she  will 
soon  forget  her  miserable  folly,  as  your 
bride." 

"  Uncle,  do  you  think  so  meanly  of 
me  as  to  suppose,  that  I  would  seek  to 
make  her  break  her  promised  word  to 
one,  who  is  all  worthy  to  be  dealt  with 
in  rectitude  and  honour  ?  Do  you 
think,  moreover,  that  I  would  do  this 
for  the  Bake  of  all  the  riches  you  could 
give  mc  ?    No ;  if  you  persist  in  this 
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cruel  treatment  of  two  unoffending  per- 
sons, I  will  myself  protect  her,  and  as- 
sist her  in  accomplishing  the  union  she 
desires ;  but  I  entreat  you,  uncle,  to 
think  better  of  it,  and  to  give  yourself 
a  sweeter  peace  than  you  have  ever 
known,  perhaps — ^in  making  this  dear 
Lilias  happy,  along  with  him  whom 
you  have  persecuted  for  no  cause,  and 
who  now  may.  well  demand  this  tardy 
reparation  at  your  hands.  Hubert  has 
never  injured  you  in  actual  truth,  or 
done  wrong,  as  I  believe,  to  any  on 
this  earth  ;  let  him  reap  the  benefit, 
then,  of  Lilias's  affection  to  the  full ; 
let  her  be  your  heiress  still ;  and  if  he, 
whom  you  falsely  called  your  enemy 
does  truly  share  it  with  her,  I  believe 
that  such  a  blessing  would  come  to  this 
inheritance  as  has  not  rested  on  it  for 
this  many  a  day." 

As  Walter  spoke  the  old  man's  with- 
ered frame  literally  shivered  in  the 
strong  blast  of  passion  that  swept  over 
him — his  eye  kindled,  his  nostrils  di- 
lated, and  his  teeth  were  set  in  the  ef- 
fort to  restrain  the  bursting,  furious 
words  that  rose  from  his  heart  into  his 
lips.  Scarce  had  his  nephew  concluded, 
*  when  he  seized  his  arm  with  a  grasp  of 
iron,  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  concen- 
trated  rage — 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  you  are 
asking  me  to  do  ?  You  are  demanding 
for  that  hateful  son  of  a  hateful  rival 
the  very  favour  which  sue  asked  for 
him — the  only  boon  she  ever  craved 
from  me,  and  which  I  refused — refused, 
do  you  hear?  to  her,  who  now  can 
never  ask  it  more ;  and  do  you  think 
that  I  will  srant  it  unto  you  ?  Do  you 
think  that  I  will  so  insult  her  in  ner 
▼ery  grave,  that  the  request  which  she 
has  made  in  vain  shall  ever  be  conceded 
to  a  living  mortal  on  this  earth?  I 
tell  you  no — ^no,  a  thousand  times ;  but 
rather  the  sight  of  him,  who  alone  has 
caused  me  to  speak  those  bitter  words 
to  her,  which  I  would  now  efface  with 
my  best  heart's  blood  if  I  could,  be- 
comes each  moment  more  unendurable. 
I  am  wearied  and  sickened  of  this 
strife,  and  I  will  be  master  here  while 
«  life  is  lefl  me.  Let  him  go, — now — 
this  instant,  and  relieve  me  of  his 
hateful  presence,  which  haunts  me  like 
a  spectre:  and  if  she,  that  wretched 
girl,  is  resolved  to  link  her  fate  to  such 
a  miserable  being,  and  you,  worst  trai- 
tor of  them  all,  no  less  determined  to 
assist  her,  then  I  say,  be<»one  one  and 
all  of  you — brgone  from  this,  my  house» 


for  ever! — ^let  me  never  see  your  faces 
more,  nor  hear  your  voices;  I  detest 
them  all,  for  every  look  and  word 
gives  sharpness  to  the  agony  of  my 
regret.  Go — ^traitors — enemies — be- 
gone, and  leave  me,  unmolested,  with 
these  cold  remains  that  now,  at  least, 
can  never  spurn  me  more." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Hubert,  starting 
up.  **  Too  long  have  I  endured  to  bo 
a  very  curse  to  this  man  ;  my  pre- 
sence  drives  him  into  evil — it  is  tune, 
indeed,  that  I  were  gone.  But  you, 
beloved,  surely  he  wiu  not  drive  you 
out  to-night.  Walter,  should  she  not 
stay  till  you  can  take  her  to  her 
Irish  home  ? — and  there  I  shall  come  to 
daim  her  as  my  own." 

*'  No,"  shrieked  Sir  Michael,  whose 
senses  seemed  almost  wandering  in  the 
wild  fury  of  his  passion — "  if  she  is 
to  be  yours,  she  shall  go  with  you  even 
now.  What !  would  you  have  me  har- 
bour your  wife  here,  to  remind  me  every 
moment  of  the  deadly  injury  you  did 
me,  when,  for  your  sake,  I  was  cruel 
to  that  cold,  sdent  corpse  !  I  know 
your  motive,  miserable  beggar  as  you 
are;  you  hope  that  she  will  wile  the 
old  man,  with  her  crafty  fondness,  to 
admit  you  here  again,  that  you  may 
steal  from  me  by  such  vile  arts,  the 
bread  I  never  gave  you  with  a  willing 
hand." 

"  This  is  too  much,"  said  Hubert ; 
'*  let  me  pass.  Sir  Michael,  fear  not 
but  that  you  have  looked  your  last  on 
me.  I  go  never  to  cross  your  path 
again." 

**  And  I  go  with  him,  to  strive,  by 
my  life-long  reverence  and  honour  as 
his  loving  wife,  to  efface  from  his  noble 
heart  the  very  memory  of  these  cruel 
insults." 

"  Lilias,  you  are  right,"  said  Walter, 
drawing  her  hand  within  his  arm. 
*'  Come,  my  sister;  and  none  shall  dare 
to  say  you  left  your  uncle's  house 
without  a  fitting  escort  and  protection. 
I  will  deliver  you  safelyto  your  grand- 
father, and  there  shall  Hubert  find  and 
daim  you." 

'*  Go,  go,"  said  the  old  man,  with 
a  wildness  in  his  eye  that  seemed  to 
denote  a  spedes  of  delirium,  "  traitors 
that  you  are,  let  me  never  see  the  face 
of  one  of  you  again.  You  thought 
that  I  was  in  my  dotase,  did  you?  and 
that  you  might  hatch  your  vile  plots 
with  security,  to  win  the  lauds  of  Ran- 
dolph Abbey  for  the  man  I  hate  the 
most  on  caith.    But  I  have  a  little  lifo 
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left  in  me  yet^  though  she  has  not  the 
faintest  breaUi  \?ithin  her  cold  white 
lips  I  and  if  I  die  this  very  night,  I 
shall  rejoice  that  my  last  act,  was  to 
drive  the  son  of  Henry  Lyle,  from  the 
house  that  owns  my  name."  And  he 
stood  back  with  folded  arms,  and 
ghastly  look  of  hatred  and  defiance ; 
whilst  his  step-son  slowly  passed  him, 
followed  by  Lilias  and  Walter;  for  even 
at  that  supreme  moment,  Hubert  left 
her,  as  it  were,  a  free  agent,  and  sought 
not,  either  by  word  or  look,  to  draw 
her  from  that  stately  dwelling  to  the 
only  home  he  had  to  ofier  her  within 
his  own  true  heart.  But  she  never 
faltered  for  one  moment  in  her  devo- 
tion to  him.  One  look  of  sorrow  and 
tenderness  she  cast  on  the  wretched 
old  man,  whose  dark  frown  in  return 
showed,  that  he  already  included  her  in 
the  hatred  he  bore  her  future  husband, 
and  then  turning  meekly,  she  followed 
In  the  footsteps  of  the  deformed  man, 
with  an  expression  in  her  serene  ^yesy 
which  was  eloquent  of  her  one  desire, 
to  walk  devoted  and  loving  in  his  sha- 
dow, through  life  and  death  itself. 
Walter  walked  by  her  side  with  a 
hurried,  impatient  step,  as  though  he 
longed  to  quit  a  house  where  he  had 
seen  and  heard  so  much  to  shock  bis 
upright  mind ;  and  his  bearing  grew 
yet  more  haughty,  when  he  heard  Sir 
jMichael  loudfy  caJl  for  Gabriel,  now, 
of  course,  his  heir,  with  the  evident 
wish  to  mortify  those  whom  he  had  dis- 
inherited.  Even  Hubert  and  Lilias, 
deeply  as  they  appreciated  the  genero- 
sity which  had  made  Walter  a  sharer  in 
their  disgrace,  could  scarce  re^et  that 
he  had  lost  an  inheritance  which  they 
verily  believed  would  have  come  to 
him  with  a  curse,  since  his  appoint- 
ment as  the  heir,  could  only  have  been 
the  fruit  of  vindictive  hatred  and  un- 
holy passions.   Young  and  vigorous  as 


he  was,  with  the  world  all  before  him, 
and  a  certain  independence  already  se- 
cured to  him,  they  had  a  deep  faith 
that  he  would  shape  out  a  healthier 
and  nobler  course  of  life  for  himself, 
than  if  he  had  been  already  fixed  as  the 
wealthy  lord  of  Randolph  Abbey. 

And  so  those  three,  rich  in  their 
own  fair  qualities — their  love,  their 
truth,  and  their  devotion — went  out 
from  the  house  that  had  been  their 
home,  into  the  calm  twilight ;  for  al- 
ready, this  day,  so  momentous  to  all 
parties,  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Once 
fairly  beyond  the  bounds  of  Randolph 
Abbey,  Hubert  fiung  his  arms  round 
Lilias,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart 
with  such  a  look  of  gratitude  and  love, 
as  would  have  repaid  her  for  a  sacrifice 
a  thousand.fold  more  great;  and  Wal- 
ter looked  on  their  mutual  happiness 
without  a  pang,  for  he  possessed  at 
that  moment  a  bliss  deeper  and  sweeter, 
than  could  be  produced,  by  the  most 
fortunate  love  or  the  brightest  of  earthly 
joys,  even  the  peace  unutterable  in 
numan  words,  wnich  follows  the  exer- 
cise of  self-denial  and  generosity  such 
as  his  had  been. 

Then  the  two  young  men  held  a 
brief  consultation  what  was  to  be  done, 
whilst  Lilias  leant  on  Hubert's  arm, 
and  looked  up  with  her  quiet,  confiding 
glance  into  Walter's  tace.  Finally, 
they  decided  on  taking  her  to  the  house 
of  the  rector,  whose  wife,  a  kind  and 
worthy  woman,  loved  her  dearly,  and 
gladly  received  her  to  her  care,  being 
shocked  beyond  measure  at  all  she  had 

fone  through  on  that  eventful  day. 
[ubert  and  Walter  spent  the  night  at 
the  inn  ;  and,  next  morning,  all  three 
proceeded  to  L^land,  where  their  wel- 
come firom  her  good  old  grandfather, 
was  such  as  to  make  them  almost  for- 
get at  once,  the  dreary  scenes  through 
which  they  had  so  lately  passed. 


CHAPTBB  XXI. 


BVHBBIMB  AFTBR  ■TORMt. 


SoM£  six  months  had  passed  away,  and 
the  sweet  spring-time  had  come  to  the 
rejoicing  earth  again.  But  great  and 
momentous  changes  had  passed  on 
well-nigh  all  the  actors  of  the  strange 
drama  we  have  been  recounting. 

In  the  house  of  Lilias's  grandfather, 
the  good  old  Pastor  of  Kenmare,  there 
dwelt  a  fair  and  gentle  bride,  not  many 


weeks  the  wife  of  one  who  almost  fear- 
ed to  love  her  more  intensely  than  any 
mortal  creature  on  this  earth  should 
be  beloved.  There  was  little  of  change 
upon  her  bright  young  face ;  the  pure 
eyes  looked  out  with  all  the  candour 
and  sweetness  of  expression  which  had 
won  so  many  hearts  in  her  days  of 
maidenhood ;    and   only,   it  may  be. 
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tbere  was  aomething  of  matronly  quiet 
visible  in  her  graceful  movements. 
And  through  the  old  church  of  Ken- 
mare  now,  at  morning  and  at  evening 
prayer,  there  swells  such  thrilling 
and  lovely  strains  of  music  as  never 
were  heard  within  these  humble  walls 
before,  drawn  by  a  skilful  hand  from 
the  old  organ  that  had  stood  so  long, 
mute  and  unnoticed  in  its  dusky  comer, 
and  which,  since  the  day  when  a  glad- 
some bridal  train  knelt  around  that 
altar,  has  given  forth  unceasingly  this 
glorious  harmony,  to  lead  the  songs 
of  praise,  which  the  humble  Irish  pea- 
sant loves  to  sing  amid  all  his  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  A\Tien  the  wor- 
ship is  concluded,  and  the  white-haired 
pastor  returns  to  his  home  through  the 
dewy  fields  with  his  sweet  grand-daugh- 
ter, the  musician  walks  beside  them, 
holding  most  often  her  small  hand  in 
his  own,  and  smiling  with  a  glad  look  of 
perfect  joy  within  nis  deep  grey  eyes, 
when  she  says,  with  her  ringing  laugh, 
that  they  must  not  fail  to  call  her 
*'the  organist's  wife,"  for  that  is  her  own 
proper  title,  and  it  is  an  honest  calling 
by  which  to  earn  their  humble  living. 
Then  mingling  with  her  merry  voice 
another  scarce  less  sweet  will  answer 
with  some  stingless  jest,  and  Lilias's 
bright-eyed  cousin,  Ellen  Forster,  who 
had  supplied  her  place  to  the  old  pas- 
tor  in  her  absence,  will  dart  away  from 
Walter's  side  to  gather  flowers  in  the 
fields,  knowing  full  well  the  witchery 
of  her  gay  presence  will  draw  him  after 
her  wherever  she  may  please  to  lead. 
Sometimes  Ellen  will  asK  him,  with  a 
demure  look,  when  his  affairs  in  Eng- 
land are  likely  to  require  his  presence; 
because  when  he  came  for  Li  lias's 
wedding,  he  declared  that  business 
would  require  his  immediate  return, 
and  now  behold  ever  so  many  weeks 
have  elapsed,  and  he  still  lingers  there  I 
And  to  this  Walter  generjdlv  replies, 
with  a  glance  as  malicious  as  her  own, 
"that  he  finds  his  affairs  so  very  intri- 
cate he  fears  no  single  judgment  could 
arrange  them ;  and  he  believes  it  will 
be  quite  necessary  that  he  should  take 
a  quick-witted  counsellor  from  Ircland 
with  him,  to  help  him  in  this  and  other 
important  matters." 

They  were  a  happy  group,  and  we 
fain  would  linger  among  them,  but  we 
must  turn  to  scenes  of  a  ven'  different 
nature,  and  look  on  faces  where  there 
*s  no  token  of  the  sweet  and  blessed 
^ace  that  seoms  to  smile  on  every 


[July, 

in    that   lowly   Irish 


countenance, 
home. 

There  are  sounds  of  joy  and  revelry 
at  Randolph  Abbey,  though  but  a 
short  time  has  elapsed  since  its  master 
was  borne  from  the  doors  ho  never 
more  should  pass,  following  the  same 
road  which  his  haughty  wife  had  taken, 
when  in  her  first  humility  she  was 
brought  down  at  once  to  the  Tery 
dust ;  as  though  even  to  the  grave  he 
could  not  choose  but  hasten  after  her, 
in  -whose  shadow  he  had  crept  his  whole 
life  through.  Sir  Michael  Randolph 
lay  in  the  dark  vault  side  by  side  with 
Hubert's  mother ;  but  there  was  feast- 
ing in  the  house  that  called  him 
lord  so  long,  and  from  the  gleaming 
windows  the  light  shone  far  out  on  the 
terrace,  whence  Lilias  had  watched 
the  mournful  return  of  Lady  Ran- 
dolph, and  where  a  dark  figure  paces 
to  and  fro  heedless  of  the  chill  air 
of  that  niffht  in  early  spring. 

The  hafl,  once  wont  to  be  most  deso- 
late at  that  late  hour,  deserted  by  all 
save  tho  sad  musician  whose  wailing  mu- 
sic floated  so  soflly  through  it,  is  throng- 
ed with  ^ests  to-night,  assembled  at 
the  goodly  feast  which  has  been  spread 
for  them  by  some  unsparing  hand.  At 
the  head  of  the  table  sits  the  low-bom 
mother  of  their  host, '  exulting  with  all 
the  arrogance  of  a  grovelling  worldly 
mind  in  the  wealth  and  station  whicn 
she  and  her  only  child  have  gained  by 
such  unhallowed  means.  The  most 
costly  treasures  are  lavished  on  her 
person ;  her  face,  handsome  in  feature 
and  hateful  in  expression,  is  alone  un- 
changed from  the  davs  when  we  knew 
her  in  her  cottage  on  the  Sydney  lands ; 
and  ever  and  anon,  in  the  midst  of  her 
loud  mirth  and  self-complacency,  she 
looks  down  with  a  dark  and  troubled 
glance  to  the  vacant  seat  opposite  to 
her  which  Gabriel  has  been  vainly  ex- 
pected to  fill  since  the  banquet  began. 
And  where  is  he,  then,  this  son  for 
whose  earthly  aggrandisement  she  has 
been  content  to  peril  her  own  soul  and 
his? 

It  is  he  who  paces  the  terrace  there  in 
the  cold  and  darkness,  with  quick,  irre- 
gular step,  as  though  he  sought  to  fly 
from  the  sense  of  his  own  misery ;  for 
he  is  miserably  tortured  with  that  worst 
pang,  an  unavailing  self-reproach.  He 
nas  gained  his  desire,  his  rivals  tire 
defeated,  and  Randolph  Abbey  is  his 
own.  He  alone  stood  by  the  death- 
bed of  his  uncle,  and  there  was  no  other 
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heir  but  himself  to  receive  the  unwil- 
ling gift  from  his  cold  hands ;  and  now 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  possession 
of  this  inheritance  were  sure  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  bitter  curse  of  a 
gnawing,  deep  remorse.  For  this  it 
■was  which  drove  Sir  Michael  to  the 
grave  that  scarce  had  closed  upon 
his  wife,  and  this  it  is  which  now 
makes  life  intolerable  to  his  young  suc- 
cessor. 

His  mother  fills  the  house  with 
guests,  and  queens  it  over  his  obse- 
quious retainers.  His  mother  dashes 
along  the  road  in  his  lordly  equipages^ 
and  visits,  as  an  honoured  friend,  at  the 
houses  where  formerly  she  would  have 
been  sent  to  mingle  with  the  servants. 
But  he,  the  owner  of  all  this  wealth, 
turns  with  loathing  from  the  honours 
and  pleasures  it  would  purchase  for 
him,  and  night  and  day  paces  that  ter- 
race, with  dark  thoughts  eating  at 
his  heart,  which  cause  him  for  ever  to 
wring  his  hands  in  bitter  anguish,  and 
look  up  with  appealing,  piteous  glances 
to  heaven.  Aletheia  !  Aletheia  1  where 
was  she  ?  Where  had  he  driven  her  by 
the  unholy  arts  wherewith  he  sought  to 
win  her  to  himself,  but  which,  m  the 
course  of  heaven's  retributive  justice, 
had  only  served  to  separate  her  utterly 
from  him,  and  send  her  out  a  wanderer 
on  earth,  the  most  desolate  of  living 
creatures.  He  knew  that  Sydney  had 
returned  from  his  unavailing  search, 
without  having  discovered  the  slightest 
trace  of  her,  and  that  he  now  lingered 
at  Sydney  Court  in  the  forlorn  hope 
that  she  would  herself  communicate 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ban- 
dolph  Abbey,  but  of  herself  he  had  no 
tidings  whatsoever. 

The  one  terror  which  possessed  Ga- 
briel Randolph,  ni^ht  and  day,  was  the 
fear  that  he  nad  killed  her  with  that 
hideous  lie,  wherein  he  caused  her  to 
doubt  the  truth,  or  rather  the  mercy, 
of  him  to  whom  she  had  given  herself  so 
nobly.  He  was  for  ever  shuddering  at 
the  thought  that  he  had  slain  both  body 
and  spirit,  and  that  she  had  perished 
by  her  own  deed,  when  the  weight  of 
the  anguish  which  had  been  lidd  upon 
her  by  his  cruel  hands  became  too 
heavy  for  her  strength.  An  image, 
madaening  to  look  upon,  was  visible  to 
his  haunted  eyes  wherever  he  went— 
Aletheia's  lifeless  form,  delivered  up  as 
a  prey  to  the  impetuous  waters,  of  the 
rapid  river,  that  rushed  so  fiercely  past 
the  Abbey  in  its  wild  haste  to  attain  the 
deep  still  sea  beyond ;  Aletheia^  borne 


onward  by  the  current  at  a  furious 
pace,  dashed  among  the  rocks  and 
stones,  whirled  from  side  to  side,  the 
helpless  plaything  of  that  mighty  stream, 
and  at  length  flung  out  into  the  un- 
fathomable seas  to  lie  in  its  hidden 
depths,  a  corpse  unburied,  with  the 
wet  hair  clinging  around  her  as  her 
only  shroud !  And,  darker  still,  more 
horrible  to  think  on  even  than  that 
corpse  unburied,  was  the  vision — the 
suicidal  soul  gone  down,  it  might  be, 
into  depths  more  drear  than  all  that  lie 
concealed  within  the  depths  of  ocean. 

Thus  the  idea  of  death  was  never, 
fi^r  a  single  instant,  absent  from  the 
mind  of  Gabriel  Randolph — that  dread 
and  awful  change  which,  before  this 
period,  he  never  once  had  contem- 
plated ;  but  thinking  only  of  the  pre- 
sent life,  and  its  allurements,  went 
recklessly  from  crime  to  crime,  in  the 
attainment  of  his  desires.  And  now» 
this  one  deep  thought  had  worked  a 
marvellous  change  upon  him.  He  had 
understood  what  life  and  death  both 
were ;  life,  the  brief  iri'evocable  span 
wherein  each  living  and  immortal  soul 
is  to  decide  the  question  of  its  own 
eternity,  for  weal  or  woe ;  death,  the 
portal  of  unending  joy,  or  of  everlasting 
sorrow  and  regret.  Had  he  not  driven 
her  to  wrench  the  fastenings  from  that 
awful  gate  with  guilty  hand,  when  no  ce- 
lestial power  had  dravm  the  bolts  to  let 
her  pass ;  and  if  she  were  lost,  was  he  not 
douoly  so — as  the  murderer  of  her  soul 
and  his  own  ?  Oh,  that  by  years  of 
penance  he  could  call  her  back  to  life^ 
and  give  her  time  not  only  to  make  her 
peace  with  heaven,  but  to  ask  his  par- 
don too,  with  lips  purer  than  his  own ! 
And  ever,  as  he  names  the  longing 
wish,  and  pauses  to  mould  it  into  an 
imploring  prayer,  he  hears  the  mocking 
voice  of  that  great  river  roaring  past, 
as  thoush  it  would  remind  him  m  its 
wild  dension,  that  his  repentance  is  all 
too  late. 

In  a  darkened  room  at  Sydney 
Court,  there  sits  another  penitent — a 
man  so  broken  down  with  sorrow,  that 
many  years  seem  to  have  been  added  to 
a  life  yet  in  its  prime,  for  ahready  the 
hands  so  often  uplifted  in  earnest  suppli-  . 
cation,  are  shaking  as  with  a^e^  and  the 
darkhair  is  whitemngroundhis  temples. 
He>  too,  has  been  taught  a  lesson  from 
the  anguish  which  ^etheia's  disap- 
pearance cost  him,  and  he  is  penitent, 
as  we  said,  yet  without  the  vividness  of 
that  remorse  which  corrodes  the  very 
soul  of  Gabriel.    He  has  learned  that 
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their  love  was  idolatroas,  and,  there- 
fore,  it  has  met  its  punishment  \  and, 
bowins  his  head,  he  acknowledges  not 
only  the  iustice  of  the  sentence,  which 
commanded  their  entire  separation, 
but  the  mercy  which  asdgns  to  them  so 
bitter  a  portion  in  this  life,  haply  in 
order  to  ensure  tbem  a  blissful  meet- 
ins  on  the  eternal  shore.  He  does  not 
believe  that  Aletheia  has  destroyed 
herself;  he  thinks  that,  forasmuch  as 
her  generous  love  grew  to  idolatry. 


insensibly  to  herself,  and  from  no  wil- 
ful sin,  she  cannot  have  been  thus  left 
to  herself,  but  rather  he  thinks  she 
has  been  withdrawn  into  some  solitude 
where  she  may  give  the  remnant  of  her 
life  to  repentance  and  to  prayer.  He 
has  resolved  that  his  own  shidl  be  thus 
spent ;  and  so  when  the  period  of  their 
imprisonment  in  this  world  (criminals 
as  they  are  is  over),  he  trusts  they  shall 
go  forth  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
redeemed  and  piuxloned  souls. 


JUtTIOB  AVD  BBTUBUTIOH.— OOaOLUtlOH. 


It  is  evening,  and  the  family  are  as- 
sembled  in  the  little  parlour  at  Ken- 
mare.    Hubert  is  writmg  for  the  old 
grandfather,  whose  eyes  are  growing 
dim,  and  who  rejoices  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  his  dear  son  whenever  he 
requires  it.     Lilias  sits  on  a  low  stool 
at  her  husband's  feet,  reading,  and 
every  now  and  then  she  lays  her  head 
upon  his  knees,  and  looks  up  into  his 
face  with  her  soft,  loving  eyes.    Ellen 
and  Walter  are  seated  at  the  open  win- 
dow,  ostensibly  beholding  the  beauty 
of  the  sunset,  and  oonverainff  toother 
in  low  tones  that  are  full  of  happmess; 
suddenly,  however,  they  are  disturbed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  for  Walter : 
it  was  in  a  handwriting  unknown  to 
him,  and  re-directed  mm  Randolph 
Abbey,  where  it  had  originally  been 
sent.     It  was  signed  by  a  Mr.  brook, 
rector  of  a  parish  not  above  forty 
miles   distant  from    their  own,    and 
stated  that  it  was  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  relation  of  Walter's,  who 
was,  the  writer  grieved  to  say,  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  who  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  from  him  certain  informa- 
tion concerning  a  fnend,  which  would 
render  the  dose  of  life  more  peaceful, 
and  the  last  moments  free  from  a^ta- 
tioD.    The  letter  concluded  by  saying, 
that  the  dring  person  earnestly  im- 
plored of  Walter  not  to  communicate 
Its  contents  to  any  one,  but  to  come 
instantly,  and  relieve  the  anxiety  that 
alone  seemed  to  hdd  a  wearied  soul  m 
life. 

This  rec^uest,  however,  Walter  failed 
not  to  infnnge  at  once ;  for  scarce  had 
he  read  the  note,  when  he  started  up, 
and  flying  to  Lilias,  thrust  it  into  her 
hands,  exclaiming— 
**  Is  it  not  Aletheia? — it  mast  be.** 


'^  Undoubtedly ;  there  cannot  be  a 
Question.  Oh,  how  thankful  I  am 
Uiat  she  is  found  at  last ;  but  dying  1 — 
dear,  dear  Aletheia !  and  so  near  to  us, 
when  we  never  dreamt  of  it.  Oh,  let 
us  go,  Hubert,  Walter;  let  us  hasten 
there  without  delay,  lest  we  be  too  late.*' 

*<  You  are  right,  Lilv,"  said  Hubert, 
**  you  must  go  as  weU  as  Walter,  for 
vou  can  best  explain  the  miserable  de* 
lusion  which  has  killed  her ;  but  I  go 
too— assuredly,  I  will  not  quit  you. 
But  let  us,  indeed,  proceed  at  once, 
for  too  much  time  has  been  lost  al- 
ready by  this  letter  having  gone  to 
England." 

All  parties  were  agreed  that  this  was 
the  inevitable  course  to  be  pursued; 
and  a  conveyance  having  been  pro- 
cured, the  cousins  set  out  with  Hu- 
bert for  the  village  indicated  by  Mr. 
Brook. 

Notwithstanding  their  utmost  haste, 
it  was  morning  before  they  reached  the 
Rectory ;  and  when  they  found  them- 
selves ushered  into  the  room  where 
they  were  to  wait  for  the  master  of  the 
house,  Lilias's  face  was  blanched  with 
terror,  lest  they  had  come  too  late. 
He  came  in  at  once — a  tall,  fine-looking 
man,  advanced  in  years,  and  with  a 
grave  and  thoughtful  countenance ;  one 
spontaneous  cry  burst  from  the  lips  of 
all  three— 

«<  Is  Aletheia  still  alive  ?*' 

*'  Just  living,  and  no  more,"  he  an- 
swered; then  glancing  with  surprise 
and  considerable  displeasure  on  the 

Soup,  he  said,  ''she  requested  Walter 
andolph  to  come  alone." 
''  And  so  I  should,  had  the  circum- 
stances been  as  she  supposes,"  sud 
Walter ;  "  but  she  is  labouring  under 
a  fatal  mistake." 
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I  can  expljun  it  in  one  word/'  said 
Lilias,  coming  forward.  '' Aletheia  has, 
no  doubt,  confessed  to  you  her  whole  his- 
tory on  her  death-bed,  if  not  before?" 

"She  has  done  so/'  replied  the  Rector. 

**  Then,  certainly,  she  has  spoken  to 
you  of  Lilias  Randolph  ?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Ton  will  understand  it  all  then, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  bore  that  name, 
and  that  it  is  mine  no  longer,  for  this  is 
my  husband,  Hubert  Lyle." 

**  Hubert  Lyle  I "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Brook,  in  the  utmost  astonishment; 
"  and  Sydney         " 

**  Never  loved  or  thought  of  any  but 
herself;  it  was  a  wretched  plot  against 
her — ^poor,  unhappy  Aletheial" 

And  lalias  proceeded  to  explain 
the  whole  circumstances  to  him,  known 
as  they  are  to  our  readers,  for  the  mys- 
tery had  all  been  made  clear  to  herself 
long  since,  by  Sydney.  He  had  dis- 
covered the  snare  which  Gabriel's  mo- 
ther  had,  in  the  wretched  deception 
practised  on  Aletheia,  at  the  period  of 
her  removal  from  her  cottage  to  be  the 
lady  of  Randolph  Abbey ;  and  this,  of 
course,  gave  a  clue  to  the  whole  afiair. 
Mr.  Brook  listened  with  the  most  in« 
tense  interest,  and  then  folding  his 
hands,  said — 

"  How  mysterious  is  the  Wisdom 
that  guides  our  lives ;  wonderfully,  in- 
deed, has  hers  been  ordered.  Her 
agony  was  all  built  upon  a  false  foun- 
dation,  and  yet  how  salutary  it  has 
been ;  she  would  not  herself  have  asked 
to  be  spared  one  drop  of  all  that  bitter 
cup." 

'*  Oh,  tell  us  of  her  state  of  mind 
before  we  see  her ;  is  she,  then,  re- 
signed, and  how  did  she  come  here  ?" 
said  Lilias. 

"  I  will  gladly  tell  you  all,  but  I  must 
be  very  bnef,  for,  remember,  her  mo- 
ments are  numbered." 

He  then  stated  that  some  six  months 
previously,  he  had  been  sitting  in  his 
study  one  evening,  when  some  ^ildren 
burst  into  the  room  almost  paral3rsed 
with  terror,  and  declared  that  a  dead 
woman  had  come  out  of  her  ^ave,  and 
waslyingbesideitinthechurdLyard.  He 
had  ^one  at  once  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  this  incredible  story,  and  had  found 
Aletheia  looking,  indeed,  strangely  like 
a  corpse,  stretched  among  the  tombs ; 
he  at  onoe  had  her  removed  to  his 
own  house,  where  his  mother,  who 
lived  with  him,  had  tended  her  with  the 
utmost  care,  assisted,  of  course,  by  a 
physician. 


It  was  some  days  before  she  fully  re- 
gained her  consciousness,  and  when 
she  did  awake  to  a  renewed  existence, 
the  only  words  she  uttered  were  such 
as  to  indicate  a  state  of  deep  and  rebel- 
lious sorrow.  Casting  a  look  of  bitter 
reproach  upon  him  as  he  stood  by  her 
bed-side,  she  exclaimed,  "who  has  been 
so  cruel  as  to  bring  me  back  to  life  ?" 
and  then  turning  her  face  to  the  wall, 
she  refused  to  speak  again  or  move.  It 
was  with  difficulty  she  could  even  be  in- 
duced to  take  nourishment ;  but  it  was 
soon  evident,  as  the  weeks  passed  on, 
that  her  sufferings,  joined,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fatigue  of  her  terrible  journey,  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  a  disease  which  was 
hurrying  her  rapidly  to  the  tomb  she 
so  much  desired,  mi.  Brook,  who  was 
a  man  of  uncompromising  piety,  felt 
that  he  could  not  let  her  sink  into  her 
grave  in  the  perilous  state  of  rebellion 
and  deadness  to  religion  in  which  she 
evidently  was.  He  had  very  deep  and 
true  convictions  on  the  awful  respon- 
sibility of  each  individual  soul,  and 
believed  that  it  was  a  far  more  difficult 
thing  to  pass  through  the  strait  and 
narrow  gate  than  many  good  people  in 
this  world  imagine. 

It  was,  then,  with  an  extreme  se- 
verity and  a  sternness  of  aspect  which 
well-nigh  terrified  Aletheia,  that  he 
one  day  took  her  trembling  hands 
in  his,  and,  compelb'ng  her  to  turn 
round  and  meet  his  eyes,  he  told  her 
that  she  was  about  to  die — the  end  she 
so  much  desired  was  at  hand ;  but  so 
surely  as  she  lay  before  him  a  dying  wo- 
man, he  believed  that  if  she  went  to  her 
judgment  the  indifferent,  impenitent, 
rebellious  sinner  he  now  beheld  her, 
the  long-sought  death  would  be  to  her 
only  the  harbinger  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. Life  had  been  given  her  to  pre- 
pare for  eternity — a  difficult,  an  all-ab- 
sorbing task;  and  she  had  dared  to 
fling  it  away,  with  all  its  powers  and  its 
wasted  opportunities,  on  some  human 
passion  that  held  her,  as  he  could 
easily  perceive,  a  blind  and  willing 
captive;  and  now,  because  the  chas- 
tisement of  her  sorrow  was  in  mercy  sent 
ere  quite  the  day  of  grace  was  over, 
she  drove  back  the  mercy  from  her  pe- 
rishing soul,  and  spent  the  brief  time  be- 
stowed for  penitence,  in  adding  sin  to 
sin  by  her  rebellion. 

Much  more  he  said,  in  words  too  sa- 
cred to  be  recorded  here ;  and  Aletheia 
woke  from  her  long  spiritual  lethargy 
in  horror  and  trembling.  She  had  believ- 
ed herself  unfortunate.  She  never  before 
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had  known  herself  guilty;  because  her 
love  was  pure,  she  thought  it  must  be 
sinless,  even  in  its  maddest  extent; 
and  now,  like  Sydney,  she  saw  it  was 
idolatry.  Yes,  she  had  placed  an  idol 
in  the  temple  of  her  soul,  and,  falling 
down  to  worship  it,  had  oflfered  up  in 
holocaust  to  it  tne  life,  the  divine  trea- 
sure, which  was  not  hers  to  give. 

We  may  not  pause  to  detail  the 
progress  of  the  blessed  change  that 
each  day  wrought  in  her  from  that 
hour.  JN'ow,  in  this  her  dying  hour, 
it  was  complete,  and  the  merciful 
discipline  was  over;  she  lay  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  the  most  humble 
of  penitents,  weeping  for  her  wasted 
life,  and  scarcely  danng  to  hope,  that 
in  the  dread  hereafter,  pity  could 
be  shown  to  one  so  sinful — yet  doing 
what  she  could  while  the  fading  life 
endured,  in  reparation  of  the  past ; 
dispensing  her  worldly  possessions  to 
the  poor ;  making  ample  confession  of 
all  her  evil  deeds  to  the  good  pastor 
who  watched  so  anxiously  for  her  soul ; 
and,  in  perfect  charity  with  all  men, 
sending  for  Walter,  as  the  one  least 
likely  to  be  pained  at  seeing  her  die, 
to  convey,  through  him,  her  entire 
forgiveness  and  blessing  to  Sydney  and 
Lilias. 

Mr.  Brook  rose  when  he  had  finished 
his  account,  which  drew  tears  even 
from  the  two  young  men,  though  tears 
of  joy  rather  than  those  of  sorrow ;  he 
said  he  thought  it  would  be  best  that 
he  should  himself  communicate  to  her 
the  truth  concerning  Richard  Sydney, 
lest  so  unexpected  a  revelation  should 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  departing 
soul,  with  a  desire  of  renewed  life; 
afterwards,  if  she  were  equal  to  the 
interview,  they  should  see  ner. 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned, 
and  told  them,  with  a  smile  of  pleasure, 
that  Aletheia  had  met  this  last  test  of 
her  entire  submission  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  with  something  far  more 
beautiful  than  common  resignation. 
She  had  said,  this  alone  could  have 
been  added  to  Heaven's  mercy,  and 
her  ample  cause  for  gratitude,  that  she 
should  learn  how  truly  Sydney  was  with- 
out reproach,  innocent  even  of  a  waver- 
ing aflection,  and  that  his  cruel  treat- 
ment had  been  but  the  fulfilment,  tor. 
turiug  to  himself,  of  a  rigorous  vow 
once  taken  by  her  father's  bed  of  death. 
And  for  herself,  she  said,  that  since 
these  blessed  tidings  had  been  brought 
her,  she  was  more  than  ever  thanWul 
she  was   dying;  for  had  she  lived. 


knowing  Sydney  to  be  nncbanged  iu 
that  deep  love  which  was  her  earthly 
treasure,  haply  she  would  have  re- 
turned to  her  idolatry,  and  found  no 
place  for  penitence  again. 

One  petition  only  she  had  made.  Mr. 
Brook  said  she  had  asked,  if  he  did  not 
think  it  too  much  indulgence  for  her, 
that  Sydney  might  be  sent  for,  and 
that  she  might  see  him  once  again.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  would  die,  and 
he  would  live  more  calmly,  if  they  met, 
for  the  last  time,  here  below ;  she  de- 
sired to  tell  him  he  must  not  grieve, 
but  be  very  grateful  for  her  departure, 
and  still  more,  she  longed  to  make  him 
comprehend  in  what  a  new  and  aw- 
fill  hght  this  present  world,  and  that 
which  is  to  come,  appeared  unto  her 
dying  eyes,  that  saw  so  clearly.  She 
would  fain  win  from  him  a  promise, 
that  his  life,  if  prolonged,  should  be 
no  longer  misused,  and  absorbed  in 
an  earthly  passion,  as  theirs  had  been, 
but  devoted  to  the  one  solemn  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  given.  Furtner, 
Aletheia  said,  that  she  greatly  desired 
to  see  Gabriel,  in  order  that  she  mi^ht 
assure  him  that  he  had  her  complete  for- 
giveness for  the  deadly  plot  he  had  con- 
ceived again!^t  her.  Mr.  Brook  request- 
ed, therefore,  that  Walter  would  write 
at  once  to  summon  both,  and  he  would 
send  a  special  messenger  with  the  letter, 
that  they  might  arrive  as  soon  as  poa- 
sible.  This  being  done,  Lilias  ex- 
claimed  anxiously,  "  And  now  let  us 
see  her." 

*•  You  shall,"  said  Mr.  Brook ;  "  she 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  you  all,  but 
she  likewise  desired  I  would  explain  to 
you  that  it  will  be  best  for  you  to 
sj>eak  very  little  to  her,  if  at  all.  She 
received  this  morning  the  last  rites  of 
the  Church,  and  she  is  naturally  de- 
sirous to  be  as  little  concerned  now  in 
the  things  of  this  world  as  may  be.  She 
will,  necessarily,  be  disturbed  when  Mr. 
Sydney  comes,  and,  meantime,  she 
wishes  to  keep  her  thoughts  fixed  on 
the  awful  scenes  to  which  she  is  has- 
tening— and,  indeed,  words  are  not  re- 
quired amongst  you.  She  knows  your 
kindly  feelings  well,  and  you  will  not 
doubt  hers." 

They  acquiesced  at  once  in  this 
view,  and  followed  him  silently  into 
her  room.  Was  it,  indeed,  a  cham- 
ber of  death,  that  cheerful  apart- 
ment, with  its  lattice  window  thrown 
wide  open,  through  which  the  sunlight 
beamed  full  on  the  snow-white  dra- 
peries of  the  lowly  couch  ?  And  was  this 
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Aletheia  l}ring  there? — Aletheia,  whom 
they  remembered,  with  the  fixed  de- 
spairing countenance^  and  the  mourn- 
ful eyes.  How  bright  are  they  now, 
with  the  radiance  of  a  hope  divine — 
how  beautiful  that  face  in  its  pure  se- 
renity. Glad  was  the  smile  that  beamed 
upon  her  pale  lips  when  she  saw  them, 
and,  but  for  her  emaciated  form,  and  ex- 
cessive feebleness,  they  must  have  be- 
lieved she  was  a  being  returning  to  life 
and  health,  rather  than  passing  rapidly 
away.  She  lifted  her  wasted  arms  so 
far  as  her  weakness  permitted,  to  em- 
brace Lilias,  and  then  giving  her  hand 
to  Hubert  and  Walter,  she  murmured 
to  each  one  the  same  low- whispered 
words,  "  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be 
forgiven."  This  done,  she  gently  closed 
her  eyes,  and,  at  a  sign  from  Mr.  Brook, 
the  two  young  men  left  the  room ;  but 
Lilias,  by  an  imploring  glance,  ob- 
tained leave  to  remain  beside  her,  quiet 
and  silent. 

Three  days  and  nights  they  watched 
over  her,  while  she  seemed  hovering 
between  life  and  death.  Oflcn  it 
seemed  to  Mr.  Brook  impossible  that 
she  could  survive  till  Sydney  came,  and 
he  would  gently  tell  her  so ;  but  her 
only  answer  was  to  bow  her  head  in 
meek  submission,  and  give  one  upward 
glance  as  though  she  commended  her 
beloved,  and  all  his  necessities,  to  better 
care  than  hers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
they  expected  him ;  but  it  was  evident 
to  all  that  she  was  sinking  fast ;  and 
when,  at  length,  a  carriage,  driving 
with  furious  speed  to  the  door,  an- 
nounced his  arrival,  they  feared  to 
see  her  breathe  her  last  in  the  sudden 
excitement.  She  seemed,  however,  on 
the  contraiy,  to  gather  the  little  life 
that  yet  remained  in  her  powerless 
frame,  into  those  few  supreme  moments ; 
and  all  present,  including  Mr.  Brook, 
left  the  room  that  she  might  see  him 
alone.  It  had  been  so  arranged,  by 
general  consent— for  all  felt  that  the 
mterview  was  too  sacred  to  be  seen  by 
any  human  being.  One  glance  Lilias 
had  of  Sydney's  countenance,  as  he  hur- 
ried past  her,  with  his  haggard,  anxious 
eyes  and  white  compressed  lips;  but 
when,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  they 
were  called,  somewhat  hastily,  to  come 
and  take  their  leave  of  Aletheia,  she  was 
astonished  at  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  him :  he  was  kneeling  be- 
side Aletheia,  supporting  her  head  on 
his  arm^  and  his  look  was  serene  and 


hopeful  as  her  own.  It  was  evident 
that  in  the  solemn  words  of  that  last  in- 
terview, Aletheia  had  inspired  him  with 
the  same  holy  trust  and  resignation 
which  gladdened  herself;  but,  m  fact, 
her  task  had  been  easy,  for  the  lesson 
had  been  already  learned  by  Sydney  in 
his  solitude,  and  he  had  soon  mastered 
the  sudden  agony  of  finding  her  thus  lite- 
rally dying  before  him.  Once  only  the 
human  feelings  seemed  to  re-assert  their 
sway ;  and,  as  he  felt  that  the  heart 
which  had  beat  for  him  alone  on  earth 
was  throbbing  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
soon  would  be  still  for  ever,  he  sud- 
denly bent  down  over  her,  and  said,  in 
a  voice  of  anguish — 

"  Oh,  Aletheia !  who  will  love  me  as 
you  have  done  ?"  Gently  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and  whispered — 

*'  On  earth,  none — but  I  myself,  if 
I  may,  in  eternity,  with  a  purer,  holier 
love." 

Then  he  answered,  **It  is  enough" 
—^nd  was  no  more  troubled. 

Gabriel  had  by  this  time  arrived, 
and  Aletheia  disengaged  herself  even 
from  Sydney,  that  she  might  give  him 
her  hand,  and  tell  him,  in  her  faint  fail- 
ing voice,  how  entirely  she  forgave  him. 
His  entreaties  for  pardon  and  excla- 
mations of  remorse  were  piteous  to 
hear ;  and  when  she  had  done  all  she 
coidd  to  comfort  him,  he  retired  into 
a  corner  of  the  room :  there,  on  his 
knees,  with  clasped  hands  and  stream- 
ing eyes,  to  watch  the  death  of  her  he 
had  killed. 

He  had  not  long  to  suffer  in  that 
fearful  vigil — the  closing  scene  was  soon 
over ;  nor  shall  we  linger  on  the  part- 
ing moments.  It  suddenly  seemed  to 
Sydney  that  Aletheia  pressed  Ins  hand ; 
he  stooped  down  close  to  her,  and  heard 
her  give  a  feeble  sigh ;  a  faint  breath 
passed  from  her  lips  to  his,  and  when 
he  raised  his  head  to  look  on  her,  he 
saw  that  her  face  was  sublime  with  that 
expression  of  solemn  rest  which  no  liv- 
ing mortal  can  ever  know. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  the  death 
of  Aletheia,  that  a  letter  was  again 
brought  into  the  little  parlour  at  Ken- 
mare,  where  the  same  party  were  as- 
sembled; but  this  time  it  was  addressed 
to  Lilias.  It  came  from  Gabriel,  and 
stated,  that  he  was,  as  she  well  knew, 
a  changed  and  repentant  man ;  and 
that  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  some  active  work 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  as  the  only 
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means  whereby  he  might  redeem  the 
time  ere  it  was  yet  too  late.  He  then  con- 
tinued to  say,  he  felt  sure  they  would 
all  understand  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  retain  the  Abbey,  gained  by 
such  unlawful  means.  To  Lilias  it  would 
have  belonged  by  Sir  Michael's  own 
will,  had  he  not  interfered  with  the 
hateful  arts  whereby  he  had  succeeded 
in  driving  his  three  cousins  from  their 
home,  ^w,  therefore,  she  would  find, 
by  certain  deeds  placed  at  his  lawyer's, 
that  he  had  made  it  over  to  her,  and  to 
her  heirs,  irrevocably  and  for  ever— 
nor  would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  op- 
pose his  intention,  as  this  letter  would 
only  reach  her  when  he  had  crossed 
the  seas  to  another  hemisphere,  where 
no  clue  to  his  assumed  name  or  resi- 
dence would  ever  be  given  to  her. 
The  Lyles  and  Walter  found,  upon  in. 
vestigation,  that  it  was  even  as  Gabriel 
said.  He  had  reserved  a  small  inde- 
pendence for  his  mother,  who  was 
gone  to  the  Continent;  but  all  the  rest 
was  legally  and  undeniably  secured  to 
Lilias,  and  there  remained  no  alterna- 
tive, but  that  she  should  take  posses- 
sion of  the  broad  lands  and  of  the  noble 
Abbey. 

Then  ensued  a  combat  of  genero- 
sity between  herself  and  Walter,  for 
she  declared  she  would  only  accept  the 
inheritance  if  he  shared  it  with  her ; 
and  he  as  positively  affirmed  that  it 
washers,  and  hers  alone,  and  he  would 
have  notJiing  to  do  with  it.  The  con- 
troversy might  have  lasted  long  enough, 
had  not  Hubert  found  an  expedient 
whereby  to  settle  it  completely.  He 
gravely  informed  Walter,  that  he  had 
obtained  a  promise  from  Ellen  Forster 
(as,  indeed,  he  had)  to  reside  always 
with  Lilias ;  and,  therefore,  if  Walter 


desired  to  enjoy  her  society,  he  must, 
of  necessity,  make  his  home  at  Ran- 
dolph Abbejr. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  on  a  fair 
summer's  evening,  Walter  and  Ellen 
being  absent  on  their  wedding  tour, 
that  Hubert  and  Lilias  Lyle  were  re- 
ceived, on  their  arrival  at  the  Abbey, 
in  the  old  hall  where  first  they  met,  by 
the  numerous  retainers  over  whom  they 
were  to  rule.  It  was  Lilias  whom  they 
hailed  as  their  lady ;  but  she,  with  a 
meek  and  gentle  grace,  took  her  hus- 
band by  the  hand,  and,  leading  him 
forward,  said— • 

"  Dear  friends,  this  is  my  lord  and 
master ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  you 
depend  on  me,  he  is  yours  also ;"  and 
at  these  words  they  all  bowed  them- 
selves  to  Hubert,  and  welcomed  him  as 
their  lord.  And  thus  it  proved,  in  the 
mysterious  Decrees  whereby  the  evil 
purposes  of  men  are  turned  to  good, 
that  the  very  victim  whom  Sir  Michael 
persecuted  with  such  unrelenting  hate, 
m  order  that  he  might  never  have  so 
much  as  a  home  at  the  Abbey,  became 
the  actual  possessor  of  it,  and  abode 
there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

But  no  one  grudged  the  inheritance 
to  him  and  his  sweet  wife,  for  none 
could  have  borne  their  honours  with 
greater  meekness,  or  dispensed  their 
wealth  for  the  sood  of  others,  with 
more  unsparing  liand.  They  lived  a 
long  and  happy  life  altogether,  blest  in 
one  another,  and  they  never  grieved 
that,  no  other  ties  came  to  wife  them 
away  from  their  one  absorbing  affection 
for  each  other ;  for  they  did  especially 
love  to  look  on  Walter's  happy  children, 
and  to  feel  that  in  them  they  beheld 
the  future 
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THE     LADT    AND     THE     BARD. 

BT  TUE    LATE   J.  J.  CALLANAN    OF  CORK,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  RECLUSE  OF  INCHIEONY," 

"OOUOAKE  BARRA,"   ETC. 

[An  accomplished  lady«  with  poetical  talents  (a  member  of  the  ancient  family 
of  O'Donovan  of  Carbeiy,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  Cork),  once 
told  Callanan  that  she  had  ceased  to  study  poetry,  and  would  not  in  future 
aspire  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme>  but  make  common  sense  her  guiding-star 
through  life.  Callanan  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from  that  prosaic  reso- 
lution, and  sent  her  the  following  poem,  which  has  much  of  the  fire  and 
sweetness  of  the  author's  compositions.] 

LADT. 

*^  Plain  sense  shall  guide  me  evermorey 
The  sweet  delusive  dream  is  o'er ; 
And  Fancy's  bright  and  meteor  ray 
Is  but  a  light  that  leads  astray ; 
No  more  the  wreaths  of  song  I'll  twine- 
Calm  reason,  common  sense^  be  mine !" 

BARD. 

As  well  command  the  troubled  sky, 
When  winds  are  loud  and  waves  are  high ; 
As  well  arrest  the  spirit's  flight, 
Or  hush  the  tuneful  bird  of  night : 
False  to  the  rose  he  loved  so  long, 
As  turn  the  poet's  heart  from  song  1 

If  all  be  true  that  minstrel  deems 
Of  sister  spirits  in  his  dreams, 
The  calm  pale  brow's  expression  high, 
The  silent  eloquence  of  eye — 
The  fitful  flashes,  bright  and  wild-^ 
Thou  art  and  wilt  be  Fancy's  child. 

But  reason,  sense,  are  they  confined  ? 
To  the  austere  and  dark  of  mind, 
Must  thoughtless  folly  still  belong 
To  those  wno  haunt  the  paths  of  song  ? 
And  o'er  this  life  of  woes  and  tears 
Pour  the  sweet  strains  of  happier  years. 

No  I  Lady  1  Still  let  fancy  spring 
On  her  own  wild  and  wayward  wing ; 
Still  let  the  fire  of  genius  glow. 
And  the  full  tide  of  feeling  flow ; 
The  high  imaginings  of  youth 
Are  but  the  Titian  tints  of  truth. 

When  bleak  November  sweeps  along, 
With  his  own  deep  and  sullen  song. 
And  fallen  is  all  the  Autumn's  pride, 
And  every  flower  you  nursed  hath  died ; 
When  every  summer  song  is  still, 
And  the  thick  haze  hath  veiled  the  hill — 
When  other  hearts  in  languor  pine, 
The  poet's  rapture  shall  be  thine. 
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Then  gaze  upon  the  lightning's  flash. 
Or  listen  to  the  hoarse  wave's  dash ; 
Others  may  tremble  at  their  tone. 
Not  thou — ^their  language  is  thine  own. 
See  how  the  storm  hath  tumbled  wide 
The  mist- wreaths  on  the  mountain's  side — 
Or  mark  the  seagull  cleave  his  way 
^lid  tempest's  shriek  and  billow's  spray ; 
AVhile  battling  winjj  and  joyous  cry, 
Proclaim  his  ocean  liberty  I 

Poet  and  friend,  if  I  may  claim. 
For  lonelv  bard  so  dear  a  name. 
Still  let  thy  heart  revere  the  lyre. 
Still  let  thy  hand  awake  its  fire ; 
Walk  in  the  light  which  God  hath  given. 
And  make  thy  native  wilds  a  heaven ! 


THE   CRUSADER   OF  BIGORRE. — ▲  LEGEND   OF   THE   PTRENEE8. 


*'  L^che  met  yeuz  raouUlii,  meto  ton  corar  pr^i  da  mien, 
,  £t  Muls  4  nous  aimer,  almons  noni,  paurra  chien  t"—J0CSLYic. 


During  our  stay  at  Bagn^res  we  made 
an  excursion  to  the  Chateau  de  Bcnac, 
once  the  property  of  that  doughty  cru- 
sader, Sire  Bos  de  Bcnac,  whose  mar- 
vellous return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
through  the  aid  of  the  devil,  is  still  the 
favourite  history  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry.  The  chateau  stands  well, 
looking  down  upon  a  straggling  village 
of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  pretty, 
tumbling  river  P^tchez,  and  was  ori- 
ginally a  very  respectable  place  of  de- 
fence, with  its  ramparts,  its  three  huge 
towers,  and  its  walls  full  eight  feet 
thick.  Nor  does  time  appear  to  have 
had  much  power  over  it;  but,  ii!^<<l 
the  peasant  who  purchased  it  aftci* 
the  first  revolution,  has  worked  so 
vigorously  at  its  destruction,  that  he 
has  razed  to  the  grouti.l  the  tower, 
once  used  as  a  prison,  reduced  that 
towards  the  east  to  nearly  his  own 
level,  while  the  southern  tower  is  split, 
from  its  roof  to  its  foundation. 

The  chapel  has  been  suffered  to  re- 
main intact,  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
stable  I  The  present  mistress  of  the 
castle  and  her  companion,  a  bright, 
lively  montagnanle,  reiat<»(l  to  us  Sire 
Bos  de  Bcnac's  wonderful  history  with 
charming  vivacity,  pointing  out,  as 
they  proceeded,  the  famous  breach 
made  by  the  demon  in  the  soathcm 


tower,  which  nobody  has  ever  been 
able  to  repair,  and  which  the  crowbar 
and  hammer  of  the  peasant  haVe  re- 
spected. In  part  of  the  original  build- 
ing still  existing  we  were  shown  a 
vaulted  room,  said  to  have  been  that 
of  the  crusader,  in  the  wall  of  which 
was  formerly  to  be  seen  a  tablet  of 
marble,  on  which  was  engraven  in 
letters  of  gold  the  knight's  marvellous 
adventure.  An  Englishman  is  said  to 
have  bought  and  carried  off  this  odd 
addition  to  his  travelling  baggage ;  but 
the  memory  of  the  pcasauts  supplies 
the  void,  and  I  give  the  lines  as  I  neard 
them,  in  the  original : — 

"  Ayant  rert£  wpt  am  an  Terre-Sainte, 
Le  dimon  en  troU  jour*  m*a  port6 1 
MaU,  declarant  mon  nom  on  me  taze  de  ftlnte 
Pour  cotirir  k  I'llyracn  ;  quelle  deloytut^  ! 
Jo  fain  rnir  mon  anneau,mon  rleuz  Icrrier  j'appellc, 
\.\  K  c.i  >c  Mul  t^raoin  que  je  trouve  fiddle. 
D6mon  I  ce  plat  dc  noix  paiera  ton  trancportt 

Et  jo  Tat  dam  la  loUtudc 
>le  gu£rir,  longeant  A  la  mort, 

D«:  ce  quo  ton  omplol  me  fait  Inquietude." 


"  I  tell  the  Ule  ai  Hwai  told  to  mc.** 

^  Now,  you  must  know,  that  at  the 
time  when  Philip  I.  was  King  of 
France,  there  was  in  the  country  of 
Bigorre,  at  the  foot  of  the  P^Tenees, 
a  brave  and  powerful  knight,  called 
Messtre  Bos  de  Benac.  litis  knight 
was  one  day  leaning  dreamily  against 
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the  parapet  of  his  castle,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  Pic  du  Midi,  though  he  saw  it 
not,  and  yawning  from  very  idleness. 
There  was  no  passing  guest  to  play  at 
chess  with  him ;  he  had  given  his  ar- 
mour its  highest  polish ;  he  had  visited 
his  stables,  his  kennels,  and  his  hawks ; 
and  Roland,  his  beautiful  white  grey- 
hound, tired  with  the  morning's  course, 
only  replied  to  the  capricious  calls  of 
his  master  by  lazily  raising  his  sharp 
nose.  At  this  moment  the  chaplain 
appeared  at  the  further  end  of  the 
meadows,  whipping  on  his  pony  to 
unwonted  speed.  The  Lord  of  Benac 
hasted  down  to  meet  him ;  more,  in 
truth,  from  want  of  occupation  than 
from  true  courtesy. 

"  What  news.  Sir  Priest  ?" 

*•  Great  and  surprising  news  I"  an- 
swered he. 

"  What  1  is  there  war  with  Beam, 
Foix,  or  Comenenges  ?  —with  the  King 
of  Arragon  or  Count  of  Toulouse  ?" 

"  Heaven  defend  us  from  all  such  1 
War  between  princes  I  war  among 
Christians  I  — mere  sacrilege  1  But 
hearken  and  I  will  tell  you  of  a  holy 
war — a  war  ordained  of  heaven." 

The  priest  then  commenced  a  recital 
of  the  BufFerings  and  humiliations  of 
the  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  in- 
solence of  the  infidels,  and  the  ruin  of 
Christianity.  Sire  Bos's  eyes  flashed 
as  he  Ibtened. 

*'And  wherefore  delay  to  punish 
the  miscreants  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

''Such,  in  fact,  is  the  intention,'* 
replied  the  chaplain.  ''  A  bravo  and 
holy  gentleman  of  Picanly  is  returned 
from  beyond  the  seas,  his  heart  burst- 
ing with  virtuous  indignation  ;  he  goes 
from  city  to  city,  from  town  to  town, 
from  chateau  to  chateau,  telling  of  the 
profanation  of  the  sacred  tomb  and  the 
oppression  of  the  Christians.  At  his 
voice  oil  are  moved ;  he  draws  after 
him  knights  and  lords,  ladies,  monks, 
bishops,  clerks,  and  serfs ;  his  voice  is 
like  toat  of  an  angel,  which  none  can 
resist.  With  a  cross  sewed  on  the  left 
shoulder,  they  set  forth, shouting,  '  God 
wills  it.' " 

"God  wills  it-yes,  God  wills  it,'* 
answered  Sire  Bos,  in  a  voice  interrupt- 
ed by  sobs.  ''And  where  are  these 
valiant  men  ?" 

"  Some  are  gone  towards  Hungary, 
others  sweep  on  towards  Mai'seillcs. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  clad  as  a  penitent, 
a  cord  round  his  wabt,  his  teet  bare 
and  beard  unshorn,  weak  in  body,  but 


inexhaustible  in  spirit,  leads  one  party 
of  the  mighty  host ;  the  other  is  headed 
by  the  valiant  Captain  Geoffi^y  de 
Bouillon." 

"  And  I  rest  idly  here  1"  cried  the 
young  knight,  striking  his  spurs  against 
the  pavement,  "while  others  are  al- 
ready on  their  way.  Bernard,  Gau- 
dens,  Privatl"  he  shouted  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.  "  Sire  Rupert,  my  Squire  1 
Let  my  household  be  armed — assemble 
my  vassals ;  I  must  have  twenty  lances 
under  my  banner  ;  let  my  slingers  re- 
fit their  bicolcs — put  on  your  coats  of 
mail  I  Go,  call  Raymond  the  Sluggish, 
who  ought  to  be  ever  at  my  side,  to  re- 
ceive my  orders."  And  the  fiery  cheva- 
lier swore  at  his  major-domo,  and  at 
every  unfortunate  serving-man  who  did 
not  appear  at  his  call. 

When,  at  last,  they  were  all  assem- 
bled, from  Rupert,  his  Sauire,  who  was 
of  the  house  of  Montgaillard,  down  to 
the  goat  and  swine-herds,  and  to  the 
lowest  drudge  who  fed  the  dogs  and  the 
hawks,  he  made  known  to  them  the 
words  of  the  chaplain,  with  such  vehe- 
mence of  language  and  of  gesture,  that 
they  became,  one  and  all,  inflamed  with 
hatred  towards  the  Saracens.  The 
knight,  then  taking  off  his  cap,  and 
kneeling  down,  said — 

"  Mon  P^re,  give  me  the  cross,  and 
let  all  tliose  present  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  receive  it  with  me." 

A  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  was  brought 
by  Gilberta,  the  knight's  nurse,  whose 
ofiice  of  housekeeper  was  indicated  by 
the  jingling  buncli  of  keys  that  hung 
from  her  girdle ;  Michelette,  the  young 
girl  who  aided  her  in  the  care  of  the 
castle,  stood,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
heightened  colour,  before  her  Seigneur, 
cutting  out  the  crosses  with  a  huge  pair 
of  scissors,  and  presenting  them  to  the 
chaplain,  who,  having  first  blessed 
them,  fiistened  them  on  the  breasts  of 
the  knight's  followers.  Scarcely  was  the 
ceremony  over,  when  Bos  shouted — 

"  Forward  to  the  work  I  Maitre 
Ra^Tnond,  look  in  the  iron  chest  and 
see  what  remains  of  the  Toumois  livres 
and  Morlan  sous,  which  my  father  be- 
queathed to  me  at  his  death ;  and  since 
•  God  wills  it,'  call  in  the  rents,  mort- 
gage the  fiefs,  borrow  from  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Savin — from  the  monks  of  St. 
Sever  de  Kostang — from  the  Chapter 
ofTarbes.  ...  Ah  I  if  we  had  but  a 
Jew  I  but  alas  I  there  is  not  one  of  the 
accursed  race  in  all  Bigorre.  Money, 
nevertheless,  must  be  had— begone!'* 
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Then  turning  to  tlio  chaplain,  he  in- 
quired  how  he  had  heard  all  that  he  had 
related. 

"  At  the  bishop's  palace  at  Tarbes, 
where  it  was  told  with  shouts  and 
praise.  Lord  Gaston ^  of  Beam  is  al- 
ready marching  to  join  Ra3rmond 
Count  of  Toulouse." 

"And  I  shall  arrive  the  last,"  groan- 
ed  the  knight ;  *<  nothing  will  be  lefl 
for  me  to  do  I" 

"Heaven,  Seigneur,  will  consider 
your  good  intentions." 

"  Should  heaven  make  up  its  ac- 
counts with  me,"  said  Sire  Bos,  rather 
sharply,  "  it  wUl  not  be  so  easily  satis- 
fied." 

In  a  few  hours,  when  Sire  Bos*s 
great  heart  beat  more  quietly  in  his 
bosom  ~when  he  had  examined  one  by 
one  and  afifcctionatcly  kissed  every 
piece  of  his  armour — when  he  had  put 
nis  war-horse  through  all  his  paces,  he 
passed  his  hand  thoughtfully  over  his 
forehead,  and  called  ior  his  mountain 
pony,  agile  as  a  goat. 

"  My  cousins  of  Baudean  are  fur- 
ther in  the  mountains,  and,  by  our 
Lady  of  Puy,  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  depart  without  inviting  them  to  the 
enterprise." 

Springing  on  the  pony,  he  struck 
his  spurs  into  it,  and  galloped  off.  He 
passed  Bagnercs-les-bains,  entered  the 
vallev  of  Campan,  and  the  clock  of 
Baudean  struct  eleven  as  he  knocked 
at  the  gate. 

"  Ho !  who  comes  at  this  hour  ?" 

"SireBosdeBenac." 

At  this  name,  the  drawbridge  was 
lowered,  and  the  Chatebun  and  his  son 
hastened  to  meet  Bos. 

"  Fair  cousin,"  they  all  exclaimed  at 
the  same  moment,  '*  God  wills  it." 

**  You  have  heard  of  the  crusade?" 
inquired  Bos,  breathlessly. 

"  We  are  just  returned  from  Tar- 
bes." 

By  the  light  of  the  torches  thev 
showed  the  cross,  and  embraced  each 
other.  The  Lady  of  Baudean,  and 
her  young  daughter  Mathe,  stood  on 
the  threuiold,  silent  and  sorrowful. 
Bos  kissed  the  hands  of  his  aunt  and 
cousin,  saying  joyously — 

"  Fair  aunt,  arc  our  scarfs  readv  ?" 

But  Mathe's  hand,  retained  in  his, 
trembled  violently. 

**  Dear  nephew,"  said  the  Chatelaine, 
in  a  voice  which  faltered  in  spite  of  her 
efforts,  "  vou  have  taken  us  by  surprise ; 
but  I  will  divide  between  my  husband, 


Sancho,  and  yourself  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross,  to  be  your  help  in  time  of 
need." 

"lolande,"  said  the  Sire  de  Bau- 
dean, "the  women  of  France  have 
more  courage  than  you." 

"Thev  have  not  resolution  to  re- 
main benind,"  murmured  Mathe,  re- 
straining her  tears  with  difficulty. 

When  Sire  Bos  joined  the  Lords  of 
Baudean  at  their  repast,  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  had  no  time  for 
eating  since  noon.  A  quarter  of  izard, 
a  shoulder  of  mutton,  a  roast  goose, 
were  buried  in  hu^e,  deep  dishes,  with 
broad  edges,  on  wnich  serpents,  birds, 
and  lizards  were  prettily  designed. 
The  table  was  covered  with  butter  from 
Campan,  cheese  from  Ossun,  apples 
and  walnuts  from  the  plain,  and  the 
wines  of  Spain  and  Roussillon  sparkled 
in  silver  drinking-cups,  rivalling  the 
tints  of  the  ruby  and  amber.  The 
knights  drank  to  I'eter  the  Hermit,  to 
the  first  engagement,  the  honour  of 
the  ladies,  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Lady  lolande  herself  superintend- 
ed the  buffet,  and  on  this  evcnmg  waited 
on  her  relatives  with  a  demeanour  full 
of  care,  dignity  and  sorrow.  Not- 
withstanding the  goodness  of  the  wine, 
however,  Sire  Bos  became  occasionally 
distrait f  when  turning  his  eyes  towards 
the  darkest  comer  ot  the  room,  where 
sat  Mathe,  in  a  high  chair,  nearly  hid- 
den from  view.  As  soon  as  he  could 
leave  the  table,  he  approached  her, 
saying,  as  he  passed  his  large  hand  over 
her  suky  hair — 

'*  Cousin,  are  you  sleeping  already?" 

"  Think  you  I  would  sleep  to  shorten 
even  the  few  hours  that  remiun?" 

The  gentle  girl's  feet  rested  on  a 
stool  of  bUck  cloth,  worked  in  coloured 
wool.  Bos  knelt  on  the  stool,  and, 
placing  his  hands  on  the  two  arms  of 
the  chair,  he  looked  in  Mathe's  face. 
The  tears  were  slowly  rolling  down  her 
fair  cheeks ;  she  bent  her  head  over 
the  knight's  hand.  Bos's  manlv  heart 
was  moved ;  he  had  never  called  her 
aught  but  "Mathe,"  or  " coumn,"  but 
now  he  murmured— 

"  My  own  beloved." 

"  Rather  say,  *  poor  forsaken  one,' " 
answered  Mathe ;  "  I  lose  father,  bro- 
ther, and  you.  Bos ;  and  where  shall  I 
turn  for  comfort  or  support  ?" 

"  Here,  dearest;"  and  Bos  drew  her 
to  his  heart,  and  as  her  fair  head  leant 
on  his  breast,  she  looked  up  sorrow- 
fully at  him,  and  said.. 
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*'  Here,  for  one  hour  ?" 

"For  thy  life." 

•*  Oh,  cousin  Bos,"  she  replied  de- 
spondinglj,  "and  if  the  Saracens 
finould  come  here  ?" 

"Fear  nothing — Ood  wills  it,  and 
thou  wilt  pray  for  me^-Mathe,  wilt 
thou  be  my  ladye  and  my  chatelaine  ? — 
wilt  thou  that  I  ask  thy  hand  of  thy 
parents  ?  The  Pope  will  grant  us  the 
dispensation." 

"I  will,  said  Mathe,"  putting  her 
hand  in  his,  *^  for  if  without  thee,  I 
would  haye  become  a  nun — no  other 
should  ever  be  my  husband." 

The  lord  of  Benac  arose,  leading  his 
cousin;  she — pale,  slender,  overcome 
by  her  emotions;  he — tall,  high  in 
courage,  and  strong  of  will.  They  ap- 
proached the  Sire  of  Baudean,  who 
was  busily  instructing  his  wife  as  to 
the  management  of  his  affairs  during 
his  absence,  recommending  prudence 
and  a  retired  life  for  her  and  his 
daughter. 

"  Noble  Sire,"  said  Bos,  "  and  you, 
my  fair  aunt,  will  you  accept  me  for 
your  son  ?" 

"  What  would  you  have,  my  nephew? 
do  we  not  love  you  even  as  our  eon 
Sancho  ?" 

"That  does  not  content  me;  you 
must  give  me  my  cousin  Mathe  to 
wife." 

"  By  the  holy  St.  Savin  I  that  is 
impossible — you  are  relations  in  the 
fourth  degree." 

"  It  is  a  difficulty  that  can  be  over- 
come— obviated  at  Kome.  I  will  give 
as  many  livres  Toumois  as  are  re- 
quired,  and  pasture-ffround  to  the  Ab- 
bey  of  St.  Sever  de  Kostang,  and  a  serf 
to  the  church  of  Ibos." 

"  Do  so,"  said  the  Sire  de  Baudean ; 
if  you  succeed,  she  is  yours." 

**How  lonff  have  you  loved  your 
cousin?"  asked  lolande  of  her  child. 

"How  can  I  say?  my  love  has 
grown  with  me." 

"Behold,"  cried  Bos,  with  a  loud 
Toic^  "my  betrothed  before  God  and 
man.  While  I  am  absent  from  her, 
my  heart  will  be  a  stranger  to  joy ; 
naught  can  equal  her  in  my  eyes  but 
fame  of  arms,  my  faith  as  a  Christian, 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre." 

"  Add,  my  nephew,  if  the  Church 
consents." 

"  She  will  consent." 

Mathe  gave  her  troth  in  a  voice  full 
of  tenderness  and  grief — 

yOL»  XL..-M0.   ccxxxv. 


"  Bos,  I  am  thine,  here,  or  in  the 
blessed  Paradise." 

"And  may  we  all  meet  there,"  re- 
sponded those  present. 

Sancho  loosened  the  blue  and  silver 
ribbon  from  his  sister's  head,  saying — 
"  Sister  Mathe,  give  him  a  love  token." 

"  Knight,"  said  the  trembling  girl, 
"  may  this  gift  from  your  ladye,  cause 
you  neither  coil  nor  death." 

The  two  Lords  of  Baudean  laughed 
at  her  emotion,  while  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  mother's  bosom ;  and  Bos 
smiled,  as  at  the  speech  of  a  child. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  he,  "some 
blood  must  be  shed  for  this  gift — either 
mine  or  the  accursed  Saracen's." 

At  these  words  lolande  felt  Mathe's 
head  sink  heavily  on  her  shoulder-* 
she  had  fainted. 

"  Bos,  my  son,"  said  the  Chatelaine, 
angrily,  "you  cannot  love  this  silly 
coward — this  wren  that  has  been  placed 
in  an  eagle's  nest  ?" 

The  Lord  of  Benac  carried  the 
fainting  girl,  light  and  fair  as  the  down 
of  the  swan,  to  catch  the  breeze  from 
the  mountain  at  the  open  casement, 
watching  with  tender  solicitude  till  she 
should  open  her  eyes. 

"  She  is  not  formed  to  live  without 

support,"  said  he.    "Poor  gentle  dove ! 

Sweet  may-flower  1  rest  on  my  bosom." 
•  *  *         *  * 

Seven  years  later  where  were  these 
cavaliers — these  men  at  arms — those 
archers  that  followed  the  three  Lords 
of  Bigorre,  carrying  lances  and  hal- 
berds, pikes  and  slings,  after  their 
banners  and  pennons  ?  Of  that  bold 
troopwhich  left  the  Castles  of  Baudean 
and  B^nac  with  such  proud  step,  rais- 
ing clouds  of  dust,  and  making  the  air 
ring  with  the  dang  of  trumpets  and 
clarions— of  all  those,  but  thirty  ever 
set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Palestine. 
Some  were  floating  on  the  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean,  amid  the  shattered 
timbers  of  wrecks ;  others  met  death 
in  Cyprus,  or  under  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  of  these  thirty,  there 
soon  remained  only  the  two  Lords  of 
Baudean,  Ifing  naked,  side  by  side, 
on  the  plain  of  Joppa,  their  faces 
scarred  widi  wounds — vultures  darting 
their  beaks  against  their  unprotected 
skulls,  and  jackalls  prowling  around 
them.  The  Lord  of  Benac,  that  im- 
petuous lord,  lay  bound  in  the  bed  of 
an  old  cistern,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tower,  a  captive  to  the  Saracens,  and 
scarcely  hauf  recovered  from  twenty 
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wounds  ;^8wearing,  etampiag,  strik- 
ing his  head  and  liis  fists  against  the 
massive  walls ;  praying  to  God  and  all 
tho  saints  ;  calling  on  Jerusalem,  and 
kissing  a  blue  and  silver  ribbon,  spot- 
ted  with  largo  dark  stains.  It  was 
Mathe's  love-gift — Mathc's,  who  be- 
fore his  departure  had  become  his 
wife.  The  good  knight  plucked  up  fiiesh 
courage  every  morning,  as  a  pious 
knight  should  do;  but  tho  evening 
found  him  crouched  on  the  pavement^ 
•ad  and  despairing,  his  hands  clasped 
convulsively  together,  and  his  eyes 
unnaturally  strained  on  the  damp- 
stained  walls.  Inaction  was  killing 
him ;  tho  cold  damp  of  the  prison 
chilled  his  heart,  and  a  longing  to  see 
liis  wife  consumed  him.  Suddenly,  he 
exclnimed— 

**  I  would  rather  ^ive  myself  to  the 
Evil  One  than  remam  here  longer!'* 

Tho  Devil,  always  at  hand  and  on 
tho  watch,  appeared.  It  waJi  not  Lu- 
cifer,  that  great  archangel,  with  proud 
fVont,  blackened  with  the  thunderbolts 
of  heaven,  vet  beautiful  still,  even  in 
his  guilt ;  it  was  one  of  those  wicked 
inferior  spirits,  encased  in  a  form,  half 
man  half  goat,  with  shrill  malicious 
laugh— .with  horns  and  hoofs-^that 
vulgar  devil,  one  of  Lucifer's  satellites, 
who  trafHcs  in  souls  and  makes  bar- 

S;ains  with  misers,  usurers,  unjust 
udges,  usurpers  and  other  thieves — 
ft  demon  who  has  the  same  offer  for  the 
poor  wretch  who  covets  a  well-Clled 
purse,  as  for  the  great  man  who  is 
tempted  by  a  throne. 

''Take  your  wish,  and  give  roe 
your  soul.  Command  me,"  said  the 
I)evil  to  the  kni<;ht. 

"  Oh,  hoi"  said  Sire  Bos,  **I  should 
not  have  suspected  that  you  wei*e  my 
companion  here!" 

"1  am  always  ready  to  render  a 
service." 

"  At  what  price  ?" 

*<  Nothing  in  this  life.  You  mavt  if 
you  wish  it,  live  to  bo  a  hundred  years 
old  $  afterwards  you  will  belong  to  me. 
That  is  but  fair.'| 

''  Avaunt  1  *.  it  is  an  evil  com- 
pact." 

«•  Think  over  it,  however,"  returned 
the  demon.  * '  At  this  very  hour  God  frey 
de  Bouillon  flaunts  through  Jerusalem^ 
and  you  are  absent  1" 

Bos  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

*'  The  crusaders  are  embarking  for 
their  own  country;  you  will  never 
again  see  your  Castle  of  Benac  per- 


fumed by  the  southern  breeze  from  the 
mountains.'* 

The  knight's  head  sunk  on  his  breast. 

"  You  will  rot  in  the  sepulchre  which 
you  entered  alive." 

Thchandsof  the  knight  were  clenched. 

*'Your  lands  are  ravaged  by  yoUr 
old  enemy  and  rival,  the  Baron  des 
Angles.  You  cannot  chastise  him ; 
he  will  laugh  at  your  misfortunes  in 
your  own  house." 

The  knight  started  to  his  feet — 

"  He  k)ves  your  wife,  Ma  the ;  she 
is  beset  by  his  attentions ;  her  heart 
fails." 

"Hast  thou  yet  more' to  tell  me, 
thou  more  than  devil  ?*' 

*'  If  you  desire  it,  I  will  generously 
show  you  Mathe,  as  a  pledge  of  our 
bargain." 

'*  Show  me  Mathe." 

Immediately  tho  Castle  of  Baudean, 
where  Mathe  had  remained  with  her 
mother,  appeared  on  the  damp  wall» 
like  a  fine  picture.  There  was  the 
room  of  the  afflicted  Chatelaine  of  Be- 
nac-^er  large  bed  of  green  sammcte, 
whose  hangings  represented  the  history 
of  Sainte  Quettcrie,  a  young  Spanish 
maiden,  martyred  at  Aire,  in  Gascony, 
who  carried  her  head,  bright  with  glory, 
in  her  hands.  The  carpets  were  of  the 
black  bear  and  red  fox  of  the  moun. 
tains,  into  whose  thick  fur  the  feet  of 
the  attendant  maidens  sunk  without  a 
sound  ;  the  cofler  of  black  wood,  inlaid 
with  box,  containing  her  wools  and 
needles;  the  Prie-Dieu  in  front  of  a 
finely  carved  ivory  crucifix;  on  the 
right,  a  benitior  of  silver.gilt  and  ena- 
mel ;  on  tlie  leA,  a  reliquary  embroid- 
ered  with  the  Agnus  of  Rome ;  beneath, 
the  presentation  to  the  temple  and 
St.  James.  Mathe,  kneeling  on  the 
cushion  of  the  Prie-Dicu,  appeared  to 
hold  to  life  but  by  a  threa<i;  her 
thin,  white  hands,  on  which  the  blue 
veins  might  be  counted,  were  raised 
to  heaven,  and  she  prayed :  —  "  ^ly 
Saviour !  and  you.  Blessed  Mary !  and 
you,  my  lord  St.  James,  patron  of 
my  houHe,  deliver  my  father  from  all 
evil  I — deliver  my  brother  from  all  evil  1 
.—deliver  mo  from  all  danger  I  —  and 
may  Bos,  mv  beloved  husband,  rest  in 
peace  1"  The  false  Baron  des  Angles 
raised  the  hangings,  and  entered  the 
room  familiarly,  exclkiming — "  By  our 
Lady  of  Bigorre,  if  you  continue  to  de- 
spise my  love,  and  still  refuse  to  be- 
come my  wife,  you  shall  no  longer 
be  Chatelaine  of  your  possessions,  for 
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I  will  give  tbem  up  to  the  fire  and  the 
flwordy  and  you  shall  become  mj  con- 
cubine in  a  dungeon." 

Mathe  replied,  with  tears — "My 
lord,  ^ve  me  yet  fifteen. days;  if,  in 
that  time,  I  receive  no  news  of  him 
after  seven  years'  absence,  I  shall  con- 
sider him  dead,  and  will  become  your 
lawful  wife." 

Gradually  the  picture  faded  from  the 
wall,  and  there  remained  but  the  damp 
streaming  down. 

'*  To-day  is  the  fifleenth  day,"  said 
the  Devil ;  *•  the  Baron  des  Angles  is 
resolved,  from  mockery  and  ostenta- 
tion, to  marry  your  wife,  in  your  castle, 
in  your  chapel." 

'*  Make  thy  bargain !"  exclaimed 
Bos. 

*•  So  be  it,**  said  the  demon ;  "  for 
you,  long  life  and  happiness ;  for  me, 
your  soml" 

'*  My  soul  is  not  mine,  it  belongs  to 
God." 

•'  Well,  then,  your  heart  ?" 

"My  heart  is  my  king's;  let  us, 
however,  agree  that  victory  shall  re- 
main with  him  who  can  outwit  the 
other." 

"  So  be  it,"  again  said  the  demon, 
feeling  sufficiently  secure  of  his  prey. 

'*  Thou  must  convey  me  this  very 
evening  to  my  Castle  of  Bdnac." 

"In  a  moment,  if  you  desire  it ;  but 
I  prefer  passing  a  few  hours  on  the 
way  for  the  pleasure  of  the  journey." 

*'  I  invite  thee  to  supper." 

•*  You  may  spare  yourself  that  de- 
monstration of  hospitality." 

"  Thou  art  invited  tp  supper  after 
vespers ;  it  is  a  condition  of  tne  treaty ; 
thou  must  sup  after  me.*' 

"  Before  or  after,"  answered  the  de- 
mon ;  ''  I  am  not  proud  after  the  man- 
ner of  men." 

'*  Thou  shalt  have  what  I  leave ;  if 
thou  findest  anything  that  thou  canst 
bite,  I  give  myself  to  thee." 

•'Knight,  my  teeth  are  good." 

"  Demon,  I  will  incur  the  risk." 

The  wicked  spirit  laughed  fearfully 
like  the  hissing  of  a  serpent,  or  the 
creaking  of  rusty  bolts. 

"  I^ugh,"  said  the  knight,  gravely, 
**  and,  by  the  holy  moss,  I  shall  not 
be  the  one  to  weep." 

"  You  shall  have  all  my  pleasures," 
said  the  demon,  adding — **  Take  off 
your  cross." 

**  I  do  not  nuarrel  with  thy  feet  or 
horns,"  replied  the  knight;  '*  let  each 
have  his  device  and  his  mai'k." 


''Yours  embarrasses  me,"  said  the 
Devil,  gruffly. 

"  Then  break  the  bargain." 

"No;  so  many  are  thus  marked, 
and  yet  are  mine.     Let  us  go." 

The  walls  opened ;  they  passed  out, 
and  the  evil  spirit,  taking  Bos's  hand, 
which  he  burnt  to  the  very  marrow, 
placed  him  on  a  cloud.  Those  who  on 
sea  or  land  saw  the  black  vapour  float- 
ing towards  the  west,  crossed  them- 
selves, and  pointed  to  it  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  horrible  tempest,  or  some 
fearful  calamity.  Sire  Bos,  v/ith  a  tran- 
quil heart,fioated  on  without  uneasiness. 

•'  I  never  desire  a  better  steed,"  said 
he. 

'*  You  are  not  easily  put  out,  I  see," 
replied  the  demon. 

As  they  passed  over  the  Island  of 
Khodes,  he  observed — 

"  JVIany  of  the  knights  of  that  sect 
will  become  mine,  bartering  their 
poverty  and  vow  of  chastity  for  my 
works  and  pomps." 

"  They  will  leave  thee  the  Saracans 
whom  they  have  killed,  in  payment," 
answered  Bos. 

They  saw  Kismes,  that  famed  city 
of  the  Komans,  sacked  by  Normans  and 
Saracens,  in  ruins,  and  almost  depopu- 
lated. 

"  Oh !  the  stupidity  of  mankind  I" 
exclaimed  the  Devil,  "  who,  having  so 
few  years  to  live,  shorten  those  few  by 
war," 

"Hold  thy  tongue,  varlet  of  hell," 
replied  the  knight,  disdainfully ;  "  thou 
kDowest  not  the  value  of  fame,  nor  the 
smile  of  beauty,  nor  the  praise  of  min- 
strels— things  far  above  life." 

'*  Oh !"  said  the  demon,  "excuse  me ; 
war  is  one  of  our  inspirations — it  is  we 
who  implant  that  passion  in  your 
hearts." 

"  Poor  devil,  I  pity  thee  I  thou  hast 
no  good  sword,  which  thou  lovest  as  a 
mistress,  with  which  thou  canst  prac- 
tise for  hours  how  to  wound  or  slay 
thine  enemies  in  front  or  rear." 

When  skirting  Roussillon,  they  ob- 
served its  warm  and  voluptuous  man- 
ners ;  its  dances,  where  the  female, 
shot  up  from  the  ground,  falls  back 
gentlv  on  the  firm  encircling  arm  of 
her  skilful  partner.  Both  knight  and 
demon  smiled  at  the  sight  of  this  pas- 
time. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  crusades,"  said 
the  latter;  "while  you  are  discomforted 
out  there,  your  wives  and  daughters 
dance  in  the  flowery  meadows." 
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*•  The  faithless  ones!"  murmured  the 
knight. 

'/Every  woman  has  three  things 
light  belonging  to  her,'*  said  the  de- 
mon^  "  her  heart,  her  tongue,  and  her 
feet.  If  you  had  remained  in  Pales- 
tine a  little  longer,  your  Mathe  would 
have  loved  the  Baron  des  Angles.  She 
would  have  confessed  it  to  him ;  and, 
if  he  had  become  tired  of  her,  she  would 
have  run  after  him." 

"  Thou  liest  in  thy  throat." 

"You  arc  captious.  Sir  Knight." 

'•  Retract  thy  words  1 " 

"Men  alone  retract  them." 

The  demon,  desiring  a  little  diver- 
sion, caused  the  vapour  to  become  so 
light,  that  Messire  Bos  found  nothing 
whereon  to  rest  his  material  body ;  but, 
nothing  daunted,  he  shouted — 

"I  will  pursue  thee  even  to  thy 
caldrons — I  will  reach  thee  either  by 
valour,  miracle,  or  magic." 

"Shift  for  yourself  as  you  can," 
said  the  demon,  quietly. 

"Avaimt  thou  Evil  One!  Thou 
leavest  me  in  the  hands  of  God." 

"A  truce,"  said  the  Devil,  whose 
whole  being  was  troubled  at  that  word 
— "  a  truce,  and  keep  your  lips  from 
uttering  that  word." 

"  1  will  keep  it  in  my  heart"  thought 
the  knight. 

They  were  now  above  Toulouse—. 
which  had  been  called  the  Rome  of 
the  Garonne — then  proud  of  its  basi- 
licas  raised  on  its  ancient  temples. 
The  bells  of  its  four-and-twenty  towers 
sounded  the  knell  for  the  dead. 

"It  IS  for  Raymond  of  St.  GtUes, 
the  bold  crusader,"  said  the  Devil, 
*'  who  died  in  Palestine,  in  his  Castle 
of  Pilgrimage,  and  whose  son  has  been 
driven  hence  by  Guillaume  de  Poi- 
tiers." 

The  knight,  still  incensed  against 
the  demon,  answered  not,  but  bent  in 
honour  of  the  illustrious  Comte  de 
Toulouse.  Rubbing  his  hands,  the 
devil  continued — 

"  In  two  or  three  centuries  the  Pope 
will  make  a  crusade  against  this  fine 
country  of  Languedoc.  For  our  be- 
nefit he  will  exterminate  whole  armies 
of  heretics,  without,  however,  obtaining 
for  that  deed  a  quittance  for  the  con- 
demned crusaders." 

"  Wicked  juggler  I  of  what  boastest 
thou  ?  Have  heretics  a  soul  ?  Is  not 
every  crusader  absolved  from  his  sins?" 

In  a  short  time  they  floated  over  the 
rich  lands  of  Bigorre — over  its  rounded 


mountains,  looking,  in  the  distance, 
like  a  camp  assemblage  of  giants* 
tents.  They  saw  the  impetuous  Et- 
chez  rolling  its  foaming  waves  along, 
and  the  three  lofty  towers  of  Benac 
standing  proudly^  on  the  hill  which 
rises  above  the  village,  and  commands 
the  three  valleys.  Sire  Bos  devoutly 
saluted  his  native  soil  and  the  heritage 
of  his  fathers. 

"  This  little  spot  in  the  universe,  to 
which  your  poor  heart  clings  so  fondly, 
will  not  long  be  the  property  of  those 
of  your  name." 

"  I  hope,  however,  to  have  ofT- 
spring." 

"  From  the  Montaults  it  wiU  pass 
to  the  Rohan- Rocheforts,  until  a  great 
tempest  shall  uproot  the  seigneurs,  to 
replace  them  by  the  sons  of  serfs.  The 
descendant  of  one  of  those  whom  you 
see  bending  under  his  labour,  shall  be- 
come the  possessor  of  your  castle,  and 
will  amuse  himself  with  destroying  it 
bit  by  bit.  The  winds  and  the  bmls 
of  heaven  will  do  the  rest." 

"Ere  one  of  these  serfs  shall  pull 
down  the  great  towers  of  Benac,  thou, 
oh,  vassal  of  Satan  !  must  reign  on  the 
earth." 

"  Every  one  in  his  turn.  Baron— 
you  first,  then  your  serf." 

The  knight  whistled  a  hunting  air, 
then  said — 

"  If  all  that  thou  hast  said  should 
come  to  pass  in  a  thousand  years  or 
so,  what  would  be  said  of  me  ?" 

"  Two  good  women,  spinning,  shall 
recount  your  history,  as  an  old  wife's 
tale,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins." 

"  Thus  thou  seest,"  said  the  knight, 
drawing  himself  up,  "  that  so  much  as 
the  name  of  that  serf,  if  he  ever  exist, 
will  not  be  known ;  but  a  knight  is  as 
immortal  as  thou  art." 

The  cloud  sank  down  gently  on  a 
hill  in  front  of  Benac,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Etchez.  The  demon,  where 
he  put  foot  to  the  ground,  left  an  inef- 
faceable mark,  which  may  still  be 
viewed  without  danger,  provided  one 

?reviousl)r  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
'he  evening  breeze  whistled  through 
the  branches  of  the  apple  and  walnut 
trees.  A  small  path,  scarcely  traced 
on  the  side  of  the  redoubt,  showed  how 
few  were  those  who  now  frequented  the 
castle.  In  the  entrance  court  the 
thistle  and  nettle  grew  in  luxuriant 
wildness,  the  melissa  threw  out  its 
aromatic  tufts  from  the  walls,  the 
houseleck  blossomed  in  the  crevices  of 
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the  threshold,  large  cobv?ebs  hung  over 
the  stable-doors,  and  the  open  kennels 
were  noiseless.  The  good  knight's 
heart  sank  at  the  remembrance  of 
former  days,  when  friends,  retainers, 
coursers  and  falcons,  had  assembled 
so  joyously  in  those  courts.  A  tear, 
the  first  since  the  death  of  his  mother, 
dimmed  his  eyes,  and  he  turned  aside 
to  hide  it  from  the  demon ;  but  that 
malicious  spirit  had  seen  it  as  it  rose 
from  the  heart,  and,  with  flattering 
tone,  said — 

"  Fair  sir,  joy  and  life  will  return 
here ;  ga^  hunters,  brave  knights,  min. 
strels  with  their  harps,  and  bright 
maidens,  will  come  to  welcome  you, 
and  celebrate  your  fame.  Do  you 
desire  pages,  esquires,  like  a  prince? 
or  Arab  coursers,  more  docile  and  ac> 
complished  than  those  of  the  Soudan, 
with  Moorish  slaves  prostrate  before 
you  to  lead  them'  Will  you  have 
Eastern  beauties  to  dance  and  sing 
before  you  when  you  are  weary  ?  or 
will  )  ou  be  honoured  as  a  bishop  or 
mitred  abbe  ?  Would  you  be  content 
to  raise  the  envy  of  the  Count  cf  Bi« 
gorre,  your  Seigneur  ?  or  will  you  de- 
pose him,  and  take  his  rank  ?" 

Without  reply  the  knight  hastily 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  entrance. 
The  heavy  knocker,  in  his  angry  hand, 
struck  the  door  with  violence,  and  re- 
sounded, echoing,  from  the  towers.  A 
long  silence  succeeded,  and  Sire  Bos 
was  again  raising  the  knocker,  when 
hasty  and  heavy  footsteps  were  heard ; 
and  the  aged  face  of  Nurse  Gilberta  ap* 
peared  at  the  grating,  with  distended 
eyes  and  mouth. 

**  Ah  I  mother  Gilberta,  have  you 
forgotten  Sire  Bos  de  Benac  ?" 

"Unlucky  wight  1"  answered  she, 
"  do  you  dare  to  joke  with  the  sorrows 
of  this  place  ?  Begone !  and  may  you 
never  again  have  occasion  for  laugh- 
ter." 

'^Alasl**  said  the  knight,  ''am  I, 
then,  but  a  phantom,  with  the  Devil  by 
my  side  ?  Oh  I  nurse,  nurse,  has  age 
deprived  you  of  sight,  that  you  cannot 
recognise  your  old  master — he  whom 
you  have  nursed  in  your  arms  and 
nourished  at  your  bosom  ?" 

**  No,  no  I  How  could  Sire  Bos,  my 
handsome  foster-child,  be  so  thin  and 
haggard?  Where  arc  his  armour 
and  his  war-steed?  Where  are  his 
people?  Would  he  have  returned  on 
foot  like  a  penitent,  and  almost  naked, 
like  the  basest  serf?" 


Bos  replied  with  a  sigh — **  All  my 
companions  are  slain,  mother ;  all  are 
passed  from  life  unto  death  1  By  the 
will  of  God,  I  alone  return.'* 

Gilberta  raised  her  hands  in  horror — 
"All  slain !  Thou  liest!  Certes  thou 
licst,  false  pilgrim,  inthe  hope  of  a  night's 
lodging." 

"  By  the  bones  of  the  ten  thousand 
virgins,  by  all  the  relics  of  the  Theban 
legion  1  thou  shalt  learn  who  I  am." 

The  Devil,  who  had  taken  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  chorister  of  a  cathedral, 
now  said — 

"Dame  Gilberta,  we  come  on  the 
part  of  the  Baron  des  Angles — open  the 
door." 

"Ahl  where,  then,  was  the  use  of 
deceiving  mo?  are  you  not,  at  last, 
masters  here  ?  Wherefore  stir  up  the 
shreds  of  a  poor  vassal's  heart  in  order 
to  discover  there  the  cherished  remem. 
brance  of  her  lord  ?  Will  you  impute 
it  to  me  as  a  crime  that  I  am  faithful 
to  his  memory  ?  Ah  I  I  see  bow  it  is  1 
My  son  Bos,  my  dear  son,  has  been 
engaged  with  the  accursed  infidels,  and 
will  never  return  to  take  vengeance  of 
his  enemies." 

The  good  Bigorraise  wiped  her  aged 
eyes,  drew  aside  the  bolts,  turned  the 
key,  and  removed  the  iron  bars  which 
secured  the  double  doors,  murmuring 
to  herself  as  she  did  so — 

"Ohl  many's  the  time  I  have  thus 
opened  the  door  when  the  young  Baron 
came  in  after  curfew,  in  order  that  the 
Chatelaine,  bis  honoured  mother,  should 
not  suspect  anything." 

The  knight  and  the  devil  entered. 
A  boy  le^  in  the  chateau,  because 
seven  years  back  he  was  too  young  to 
follow  his  seigneur,  aided  Michelette 
to  light  a  fire  in  the  great  hall  where 
the  wide  chimneypiece  rested  on  two 
gigantic  lions  of  the  yellow  marble  of 
Campan,  whose  frightful  claws,  teeth, 
and  mane  were  curiosities  much  cele- 
brated in  the  province.  The  fire  burnt 
brightly,  throwing  a  high  and  clear 
flame,  which  detached  the  swallows' 
nests  in  the  chimney,  and  dislodged  the 
bats  suspended  therein.  It  lighted  up 
the  large  bear- skins  hanging  from  the 
beams,  with  stag's  horns — the  slender 
heads  of  the  izarus  surmounted  by  their 
pretty  black  horns — the  tusks  of  the 
wild  boar — ^eaglcs  and  vultures,  -with 
outstretched  wings; — along  the  wood- 
work were  also  suspended  boat- spears 
and  nets,  comets  and  trumpets,  all 
rusty  and  covered  with  dust*     Mes- 
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fire  Bos  gazed  sorroirfully  on  these 
noble  signs  of  past  sports. 

"Gougat,"  said  he  to  the  varlet, 
''are  there  still  bears  in  the  moun- 
tains?" 

''More  than  men." 

The  wily  demon  approaching  said  :— 

"Fair  sir,  by  daybreak  to-morrow 
yon  will  possess  the  finest  pointers  from 
Spain,  the  best  greyhounds  of  England — 
a  pack  of  hounds  with  never-erring 
scent,  untiring  in  pursuit,  whose  deep 
baying  shall  be  neard  beyond  the 
mountains.  Your  huntsmen's  horns 
shall  waken  even  the  dead  lords  in  their 
vaults,  and  you  will  follow  the  chase 
on  a  steed  that  shall  exceed  the  stag  in 
speed;  or  on  a  strong  hackney  which 
fears  not  the  wild  boar.  Your  falcon- 
ers will  present  you  with  milk-white 
gerfalcons  from  Italy,  and  .merlins 
whose  eyes  defy  the  sun,  and  who 
will  strike  down  an  eagle  with  wings 
measuring  twenty  feet  across." 

The  Sire  de  Benac  listened  with 
open  eyes,  distended  nostrils,  and  im- 
patient foot  to  the  flattering  words  of 
the  demon ;  then  said  coolly — 

*'  The  time  for  such  amusements  and 
luxuries  is  not  yet  come." 

Continuing  the  tour  of  the  hall,  he 
came  opposite  the  distaffof  his  mother, 
placed  with  its  spindles  on  a  small  stand. 

"Ohl  my  mother,"  said  he  mentally, 
"  you  who  lived  and  died  devoutly,  aid 
me  now." 

Michelette  came  in.  Seven  years  had 
only  developed,  not  destroyed  her 
youthful  charms;  tall,  strong,  fresh, 
and  plump,  she  was  a  good  specimen 
of  a  Bigorraise. 

'•Michelette,"  said  the  knight,  "let 
US  see  if  your  young  eyes  will  be  better 
thiui  those  of  old  Gilberta;  do  you 
recognise  me?" 

"  St.  Saven  help  me  I  Where  do 
you  suppose  I  should  have  seen  such  a 
face  as  yours,  unless  it  were  among 
the  wretched  followers  of  the  Baron  dcs 
Angles,  or  in  a  halter  in  the  crossing 
of  Vie  ?" 

"Your  pretty  little  figure  has  in- 
creased, and  your  fine  skin  is  less  fair; 
nevertheless  I  remember  you  well, 
young  one.  Have  you,  then,  quite  for- 
gotten Sire  Bos  do  Benac?" 

'*  Sire  Bos,  the  handsome  brave 
knight,  praised  and  beloved  by  all  the 
young  girls  of  Bigorre.  No,  truly ; 
the  imago  of  my  dear  lord  lives  in  my 
heart  as  a  bright  star,  and  bears  no 
resemblance  to  you." 


••  Ah  1  fiend,"  said  Bos  to  the  demon, 
"this  is  certainly  one  of  your  tricks." 

•*  I  never  trouble  myself  to  efikce. 
Men  have  no  need  of  aid  there — made 
to  live  but  a  moment,  each  step  is 
short." 

Michelette  assisted  Gilberta  in  pour- 
ing the  Spanish  wine  from  the  skin? 
into  broad  decanters,  and  placing  them 
on  the  sideboard.  She  then  put  tal- 
low candles  into  the  high  silver  cande- 
labras. 

"Do  the  bees  of  Benac  no  longer 
yield  honey,  mother  Gilberta?"  m- 
quired  the  knight. 

•'  They  still  yield  it,  gmce  be  to  God ; 
but  tallow  will  be  good  enough  for  this 
evening's  iete;  the  wax  may  be  kept 
for  the  dead." 

She  proceeded  to  open  the  coffers  to 
select  linen  and  quilts. 

"  You  have  but  one  bed  to  provide 
for,  nurse,"  cried  Bos. 

"  May  a  curse  light  on  it,"  murmur- 
ed Gilberta. 

"  May  God  bless  it,"  said  the  knight ; 
never  iLele^s,  only  one  bed ;  for  my  com. 
panion  here  will  leave  after  supper." 

"  Think  you  that  I  am  not  acquaint- 
ed with  silken  curtains  and  beds  of 
down,  and  plumed  dais  ?" 

"No,  no ;  you  know  them  well;  you 
love  to  wander  around  them,  and  en- 
courage sleep  when  it  is  not  needed, 
and  too  pleasant  dreams,  treacherous 
temptations  and  all  that  leads  to  evil." 

Then  turning  to  Gilberta,  the  knight 
asked  whether  the  Lady  Mathe  de 
Benac  were  in  great  affliction. 

"  She  was  afflicted  beyond  measure," 
answered  Gilberta,  "but  she  is  now  be- 
come resigned." 

"Heaven  has  inspired  her  with  hopes 
of  my  return." 

The  demon  gave  a  smile  of  fearful 
malice.  Near  midnight  the  sound  of 
horses  was  heard  in  the  court ;  it  was 
the  Baron  des  Angles  conducting 
Mathe  to  her  espousals  in  the  chapel  of 
Benac. 

"Demon,"  said  the  knight,  "yon 
belong  to  me  for  this  evening  ;  mount 
the  belfry,  and  sound  the  great  bell." 

The  chapel  was  lighted  up ;  Mathe, 
kneeling  on  cushions,  as  at  her  first 
marriage,  bent  like  a  plant  stricken  by 
the  Rtorra.  Her  mother,  Dame  lolando 
de  Baudean,  supported  her,  as  before.— 
but  no  longer  witJi  Joy  and  pride- 
rather  with  the  grief  of  a  widow 
mourning  over  her  last  hope.  A  few 
ladies  and  waitmg-womca  stood  around 
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with  downcast  eyes.  Followed  by  h'la 
friends,  the  Baron  entcrei],  with  .sparlu 
ling  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  insolent  tri- 
umph on  his  lips,  stamping  and  causing 
his  golden  spurs  to  clank  upon  the  se- 
pulchral stones,  in  proud  defiance  of 
all  Lords  of  Bcnac,  dead  or  living. 
Dressed  in  a  fine  coat  of  mail,  with 
veh'et  mantle,  and  cap  shaded  by  fea- 
thers, he  placed  himself  on  the  right  of 
JUathe.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
chapel  were  his  paid  retainers,  a  few 
trembling  vassals  of  the  lordship  of 
BenaCy  and  near  the  door  were  the 
old  dog  and  falcon  of  Sire  Bos,  which 
had  been  placed  there  by  order  of  the 
Baron,  to  be  witnesses,  as  it  were,  of 
his  triumph  over  all  that  had  belonged 
to  the  Crusader.  A  monk  of  Esca- 
ladien,  stood  at  the  altar  in  his  surplice 
and  stole. 

"  Monk,"  shouted  the  Baron,  arro. 
gantly,  "  do  thy  business." 

The  monk,  with  fearful  and  sor- 
rowful mien,  advanced,  with  the  ritual 
in  his  hand. 

*'  Messire  Guillaume,  Guillanne,  Ba* 
ron  des  Angles." 

"  Add,"  said  the  Baron,  "  Lord  of 
Bcnac,  Averac,  Aribafreyte,  and  other 
places." 

At  these  words  the  strong  hand  of 
Sire  Bos  seized  his  enemy  by  the 
throat. 

"I  will  make  you  swallow  your  words 
again,  traitor,"  cried  he. 

The  Baron  quailed  at  the  sight  of 
Bos,  whom  he  recognised,  though  not 
as  a  living  being.  The  knight,  who 
held  him  so  tightlv  as  to  stop  his 
breath,  gave  him  with  the  other  arm 
a  blow  on  the  head,  which  felled  him — 
set  his  foot  on  him — and  pressed  him 
to  the  ground  as  he  would  crush  a 
worm. 

«*  Friends  or  enemies,"  said  he, 
raifiing  his  voice,  ''do  you  recognise 
the  Lord  of  Benac  by  this  act  ?" 

How  recognise  the  proud  noble  of  Bi- 
gorre  with  that  yellow  skin,  those  start- 
ing tones,  that  bead  almost  shorn,  that 
dirty  and  bristling  beard,  without 
casque,  or  cap,  or  even  the  smallest 
hood  on  that  bare  skull;  and  for  all 
clothing  a  wretched  coat  of  grey  stuff, 
not  reaching  to  the  knees ;  neither 
boots  nor  spurs,  and  the  feet  only 
covered  by  the  tattei^d  remains  of 
Turkish  slippers?  Who  could  have 
known  the  handsome,  dark  knight  of 
Bigorre? — so  much  had  fatigue,  and 
captivity,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Sara- 


cens disfigured  himl    All    remained 
lost  in  astonishment.    He  continued.^ 

"Noble  or  vasi^al,  is  there  not  one 
among  you  who,  from  chivalry  or 
Christian  charity,  will  acknowledge 
me  ?" 

The  old  white  gi'eyhound,  which  had 
risen  at  the  first  sounds  of  his  voice, 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  wag- 
ging his  tail,  and,  stopping  before  the 
knight,  gave  a  long  cry,  which  seemed 
to  express  all  the  sorrows  of  absence, 
and  the  happiness  of  again  seeing  him ; 
then  rising  on  his  hind  legs,  he  placed 
his  fore-paws  on  the  chest  of  the  knight, 
whining  affectionately. 

"  Rollo,  my  brave  dog,  thou  bearest 
witness  to  thy  master." 

The  knight  and  the  dog  clung  to 
each  other.  Then  the  merlin  sprang 
above  the  falconer,  and,  flying  over  the 
crowd,  alighted  on  his  master's  wrist, 
shaking  his  bells,  and  greeting  him 
with  quivering  wings,  joy  and  tender- 
ness beaming  from  his  eye. 

"  And  thou,  also,  my  fine*Sylvan..« 
are  there  but  you  two  faithful  ?" 

A  second  tear  rose  to  the  knight's 
eye,  which  he  wiped  on  the  bird's 
wing. 

Wonder  seized  on  all,  and  soma 
cried—."  Surely  this  must  be  Sire  Bos 
de  Benac ;"  but  others  said — "  It  is  a 
robber,  a  Sarcen,  a  sorcerer." 

The  friends  and  retainers  of  the 
Baron,  bethinking  themselves  at  last 
of  defending  him,  now  rushed,  all 
armed,  upon  the  knight ;  but,  raising 
the  Baron,  and  holding  him  as  a  shield 
before  his  head  and  breast,  he  snatched 
the  shtSi  of  a  lance  which  was  lying  on 
the  tomb  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  and 
made  such  good  use  of  it  in  over- 
throwing  and  breaking  the  backs  of 
his  nearest  opponents,  that  he  was  well 
able  to  defend  himself  until  his  vassals 
in  the  chapel,  and  those  who  had 
obeyed  the  infdmial  summons  from  the 
belfry,  came  to  his  aid.  The  enraged 
aspect  of  Sire  Bos — the  strength  of  his 
blows — that  formidable  and  unequalled 
voice — proved  to  all  that  it  was  indeed 
the  preux  and  mighty  knight  of  the 
mountains,  who  had  strangled  a  bear 
in  combat,  who  could  carry  a  cask 
like  a  goblet  in  his  arms,  and  who, 
adroit  as  powerful,  always  unhorsed  in 
the  tourney  whoever  could  be  induced 
to  risk  his  fame  against  him.  When 
the  chapel  had  been  cleared  of  enemies, 
and  the  Baron  des  Angles  alone  re- 
mained, bruised  and  vanquished,  Sire 
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So8  approached  Mathe*  who,  after 
fainting,  had  recoTered  her  conscious- 
nesfl  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult.  Bend- 
ing  towards  her^  he  said  softly — 

"My  wife,  my  beloYed,  do  you 
know  me  ?" 

Now  it  was  that  the  brave  knight 
trembled. 

**  I  know  you  not,"  cried  the  Chate- 
laine, confused,  frightened,  and  turning 
her  head  away.  "  Have  mercy  on  me, 
I  know  you  not." 

Sire  60s  drew  from  his  bosom  the 
half  of  a  ring. 

"I  left  you,"  said  he,  "the  other 
half.  Are  ring  and  memory  both 
lost  ?" 

Mathe  looked  wildly  on  the  ring. 

"  It  is,"  said  she,  "  the  ring  of  my 
lord  and  dearly  beloved  Bos.  Are  you 
Bos  ?" 

"  To  supper,"  cried  the  demon,  anx- 
ious to  change  the  theme ;  "to  supper— 
I  am  wanted  elsewhere." 

"  So  be  it,  that  we  may  make  an  end 
of  this,"  said  the  discouraged  knight ; 
and  he  whispered  a  few  words  in  the 
ear  of  the  amazed  Gilberta. 

They  passed  to  the  banquetting-hall. 
Upon  the  upper  table-covering  of  lace, 
in  the  midst  of  silver  dishes,  drinking, 
cups,  inlaid  with  eold,  and  chased  can- 
delabras,  in  which  now  burnt  brightly 
the  yellow  wax  of  Benac,  Nurse  Gil- 
berta, with  shame  and  vexation  on  her 
brow,  placed  one  small,  wretched  dish 
of  walnuts. 

"  It  is  a  vow,"  said  Sire  Bos ;  "  we 
shall  not  want  a  chef,  de-cuisine  to- 
night." 

Seated  between  the  Dame  lolande 
and  the  Lady  of  Benac,  whose  eyes 
rested  constantly  on  him  with  more  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  than  of  happi- 
ness, the  knight  mournfully  picked  his 
walnuts.  The  guests  looked  on  in  as- 
tonishment. The  demon,  seated  at  a 
corner  of  the  table,  opened  his  flaming 
eyes,  gloating  over  tlie  knight,  as  the 


gamester  covets  and  watehes  the  {neoe 
of  gold  for  which  he  plays.  When  the 
crusader  had  picked  and  repicked  his 
nuts,  until  not  a  bit  remained,  he  threw 
the  empty  shells  on  the  table-— 

"Tr)',"  cried  he  to  the  demon,  "to 
sup  after  me ;  and  if  you  cannot,  be* 
gone  in  G6d*s  name !" 

Heaven  would  not  permit  a  knight 
so  full  of  faith  to  become  a  prey  to  the 
Evil  One,  who,  with  a  fiendish  yell, 
sprang  at  the  wall,  through  which  he 
vanished,  leaving  an  opening  which  no 
human  workman  has  ever  been  able  to 
close,  and  through  which  the  pure  azure 
of  the  sky  can  still  be  seen  across  the 
ruined  tower  of  the  once  magnificent 
Castle  of  Benac.  Hence  arose  the 
proverb — "  ABigorraise  will  cheat  the 
Devil." 

Sire  Bos  left  the  table,  passed  the 
gates  of  the  castle,  and  took  the  road 
to  the  Valley  of  Lourdes.  Two  things 
weighed  heavily  on  the  heart  of  the 
good  knight—the  forgetfulness  and 
coldness  of  his  lady,  and  the  services 
and  companionship  of  the  devil,  al- 
though he  had  come  ofi'  victorious. 
Distrusting  all  earthly  happiness,  he 
desired  only  to  obtain  his  portion  in  Pa- 
radise, and  sought  a  hermitage,  where 
he  could  pass  his  life  in  prayer,  and  ob* 
tain  peace  and  resignation .  Neverthe- 
less, clinging  still  to  a  wish  to  be  be- 
loved,  he  took  with  him  his  greyhound 
and  his  falcon.  His  end  was  un- 
known. His  possessions  passed  to 
Loisse  (or  Louise)  de  Benac,  who 
brought  them  to  the  family  of  Mon- 
tault;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  this  singular  and  vera- 
cious history,  his  boots  and  spurs  were 
preserved  in  the  Church  of  tne  Corde- 
liers at  Tarbes,  until  1793,  when  the 
torrent  of  the  Revolution  swept  away 
boots,  spurs,  and  treasures;  and  the 
church  itself  is  now  fast  disappearing, 
having  been  long  disused. 
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THE   CORKONIAKS^   PAST  AND   PRESENT. 

[As  the  *' National  Exhibition"  has  directed  considerable  attention  to  the  capital  of 
Munster,  we  have  thought  the  present  a  proper  occasion  for  a  retrospective  glance  at  Cork 
and  the  Corkonians.  In  our  next  number  we  may  probably  notice  the  results  of  the  Exhi- 
bition itself,  which  has  been  so  brilliantly  inaugurated,  and  which  reflects  so  much  credit  on 
all  who  undertook  its  management  So  well  and  harmoniously  have  all  parties  toiled 
together  on  this  occasion  for  the  public  benefit,  that  we  desire  to  see  the  Conmiittee  of 
Management  declare  itself  en  permanence  as  an  "  Irish  Industrial  Committee."  Such  a  body 
of  gentlemen,  at  once  practical  and  patriotic,  would  have  great  weight  with  the  Government 
and  the  public  at  large,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  able  in  future  times  to  render  further  social 
services.  We  would  be  sorry  to  see  such  a  body  of  gentlemen  dissolve  their  union  at  the  close 
of  the  Exhibition  without  some  attempt  to  perpetuate  theur  friendly  intercourse,  and  guarantee 
its  continuance  by  some  society  that  would  bring  their  talents  and  patriotism  together, 
and  concentrate  their  moral  power  on  social  progress  in  Ireland] 


The  Corkonians  are  a  race  of  people 
who  have  never  been  adequately  de- 
Bcribedy  although  the  topography  of 
their  city  has  b^n  ably  treated  o^  and 
its  antiquities  carefully  explored,  by 
Snaith,  Crofton  Croker,  the  Tuckies, 
and  Windele.  Of  the  city  itself,  its 
weather-slated  houses,  its  wide  streets 
and  narrow  lanes,  and  its  beautiful  en- 
virons, we  shall  say  little ;  but  fix  our 
attention  on  the  inhabitants,  who  need 
not  object  to  being  themselves  cri- 
tically inspected.  There  is  much  in 
them  to  observe,  and  a  vast  deal  to  com- 
mend ;  and,  taken  altogether,  they  pre- 
sent an  object  worthy  of  our  notice. 

A  glance  at  the  site  of  Cork  will 
easily  account  for  its  want  of  stirring 
legends^  and  famous  historical  associa- 
tions. Its  position  rendered  it  so 
vulnerable,  that  it  could  never  be  a 
place  of  military  strength.  Thence  its 
annals  have  nothing  to  tell  like  the 
sieges  of  Deny  or  Limerick,  nor  have 
any  great  battles  been  fought  within 
its  immediate  vicinity.  In  archaeolo- 
gical interest  and  time-honoured  me- 
mories it  falls  immeasurably  below 
Cashel  and  many  other  places.     Of 


course  it  has  none  of  the  parliamen- 
tary, forensic,  and  courtly  recollections 
of  JDublin — ^tbe  seat  still  of  our  exe- 
cutive and  judicature,  and  once  the 
home  of  our  Irish  legislature.  Nor  did 
any  great  historical  house,  like  that  of 
Ormonde  at  Kilkenny,  give  Cork,  dur- 
ing generations,  the  lustre  of  its  birth, 
and  the  advantages  of  its  audacity  and 
ambition.* 

But  Cork  has  something  better  to 
show  and  tell  of  than  bygone  memo- 
ries, or  frowning  castles,  fraught  with 
feudal  legends.  She  has  *'  the  Cork- 
onians" themselves,  original  and  pe- 
culiar,  with  a  character  and  mode  of 
thinking  native  and  unborrowed,  differ- 
ing from  the  rest  of  the  Irish  in  very 
many  things,  though  preserving  a  strong 
generic  resemblance  to  their  country- 
men. A  stranger  would  at  first  be  a 
little  puzzled  with  them.  Vivacious  and 
versatile,  beyond  the  average  even  of 
Irishmen,  the  Corkonians  mingle  nul- 
lery  with  their  hospitality,  and  cut  up 
cattle  and  human  nature  with  a  trench- 
ant ease  and  constant  energy,  as  if 
they  had  taken  a  government  contract 
to  victual  the  State  with  beef  and  sa- 


*  That  an  Irish  "Parliament"  sat  hi  1880,  at  St  Peter's  Church,  Cork,  and  nominated  a 
Governor  for  Ireland,  is  a  fact  little  known ;  and  is  only  superficially  glanced  at  by  Smith 
(vol.  i.  p.  23),  in  his  "  History  of  Cork.**  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  died  in  Cork  in  that  year,  at  the  house  of  the  Friars'  Preachers,  and  the  King's  writs 
were  dispatched  to  certain  Prdates,  Peers,  and  Commoners,  ordering  them  to  repair  to  Cork, 
and  choose  a  Lord  Justice  in  his  place.  Monck  Mason,  in  his  History  of  St  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral, has  a  long  account  of  the  proceedings  at  this  Council,  *'  or  Parliament,'*  as  he  calls 
it,  which  will  well  repay  the  curious  reader,  and  deserves  a  fuller  citation  than  the  local  Cork 
historians  have  given  to  it — (Mason,  pp.  126-7).  Strictly  speaking,  this  Assembly  cannot  be 
called  a  Parliament  It  was  rather  a  great  Council,  indulging  in  what  the  lawyers  of  that 
time  called  the  **  UcerUia  parliamentcmdiJ*  But  it  had  much  similitude  to  a  Parliament, 
and  is,  in  some  respect^  a  historical  testimony  to  the  ancient  importance  of  Cork. 
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lire,  fresh  jokes  and  pickled  pork  at  the 
same  time.  The  curing  season  at  Cork 
lasts  only  during  the  winter  solstice  ; 
but  there  is  a  provision  trade  in  lively 
sarcasm  and  spicy  repartees,  canied 
on  for  the  whole  year,  and  business  is 
always  brisk  in  it.  It  is  very  consoling, 
too,  in  so  humid  a  climate  as  that  of 
Cork,  that  there  should  be  vast  stores 
of  dry  humour  :  for  it  is  always  rain- 
ing  there ;  and  after  the  sky  has  wetted 
you  to  the  skin,  another  showei*  of  Cork 
jokes  will  make  you  shake  your  sides 
with  laughter,  and  forget  your  fii*st 
soaking  over  a  second  one  of  punch. 
We  once  read  a  sprightly  account  of 
the  city,  written  eighty  years  ago,  in 
which  the  letter-writer  said  : — 

"  There  are  only  two  ideas,  my  dear 
Jack,  in  this  city,  but  they  are  great 
ones — eating  and  joking."  The  writer, 
of  course,  referred  to  the  two  most 
popular  ideas  there,  and  they  are 
treated  of  in  that  city  quite  transcen- 
dentally — reconciling  theory  and  prac- 
tice. "  The  staple  trade  of  the  city,  as 
has  been  further  observed,  salt  but- 
ter, symbolises  Corkonian  life.  If 
you  do  not  like  to  bo  buttered — that 
IS,  blarneyed — you  must  be  content 
with  being  preserved  in  well-salted 
sarcasm.  They'll  clap  a  *  Cork  brand ' 
upon  you,  cooper  up  your  character 
neatly,  and  nau  you  on  the  head,  in  a 
style  that  shows  all  Cork  is  one  vast 
*  weigh-house,*  where  every  one  must 
have  Ills  social  rank  duly  scratched  upon 
him."  Enough,  then,  has  been  said, 
to  show  how  pleasant  life  at  Cork 
must  be  to  foli  with  joyous  tempera- 
ment, and  without  tender  skin.  If, 
indeed,  your  epidermis  be  rather  sen- 
sitive, keep  away,  good  reader,  from 
latitude  51*  53"  N.  and  longitude 
8'  28"  W.  But  there  is  nothing  ma- 
levolent in  the  Corkonian  mode  of 
levying  toll  upon  old  residents  and 
new  comers ;  it  is  the  dr&it  du  pfiys — 
a  local  custom,  and  peenliar  method 
of  applying  private  judgment  to  men 
and  things,  in  which  even  the  victim  to 
raillery  must  laugh  at  his  own  martyr- 
dora.  lleraclituB,  indeed,  would  have 
stood  no  chance  at  Cork  of  the  next 
mayoralty ;  he  would  have  been  told 
to  water  some  other  place,  and  that 
their  pluvious  sky  could  not  sjiare  the 
hydrometer  of  the  lloyal  Cork  In- 
stitution being  applied  to  the  eyes  of 
a  snivelling  system-monger.  If  Cork 
is  ever  to  die,  it  will  die  gamo-^that  ia, 
making  game  of  saucy  Fortune,  like 


that  Earl  of  Desmond  borne  on  the 
shield  of  the  Butlers,  shouting  around — 
'*  Where  is  the  Desmond  now  ?" 
*'  Where  he  always  was,  on  the  necks 
of  the  Butlers."  Paddy  from  Cork, 
will  perish  en  plaisantant,  like  many 
other  great  men  who  went  out  of  the 
world  in  that  funny  fashion,  as  record- 
ed by  Bayle,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  learned  sire. 

The  "eating  and  joking"  at  Cork 
are  certainly  very  good  ;  you  may  have 
either  better  elsewhere,  but  both  to- 
gether are  served  up  at  Cork  with  a 
"hospitalitie"  that  would  astonish  Cap- 
tain Costigan,  and  make  Dominie 
Sampson  shout  "prodigious  1"  until  the 
\CTy  salmon  on  Snandon  steeple  would 
confound  the  Dominie's  breath  with  a 
south-wester,  and,  like  a  stipendiary 
patriot,  turn  his  tail  according  to  the 
wind.  The  social,  the  intensely  social, 
is  the  sjnrit  of  Cork  life.  The  "  eating 
and  joking"  are  only  the  manifestation 
of  the  friendly,  fun-loving,  pleasure- 
seeking  race,  who  laugh  at  themselves 
and  all  mankind,  and  enjoy  the  world 
better  than  any  portion  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects.  It  puzzled  Locke  to  form 
an  abstract  idea  of  "  a  pound,"  and  it 
it  would  be  equally  puzzling  to  our- 
selves to  form  an  abstract  idea  of 
a  Corkonian  without  a  mouthful  of 
fun,  and  an  umbrella  tucked  under  his 
arm.  A  rainy  sky,  showers  of  jokes, 
the  political  thermometer  always  at 
"boiling;"  dirty  streets  and  dutier 
dandies,  second-hand,  shabby,  and 
non -producers  of  aught  save  their 
kind;  pretty  girls,  in  crowds,  that 
would  puzzle  JProfessor  Hancock  to 
count  statistically,  with  kiss-suggest- 
ing  lips,  chattering  away  in  a  hicrh  key 
of  voice,  and  eyes  ready  to  flash  with 
fun  and  fondness;  shopkeepers  walk- 
ing home  to  dinner,  with  new  books 
from  the  library  tucked  under  their 
arms,  and  hats  on  their  heads  looking 
old  enough  to  be  worn  at  the  wedding 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner  (for  the  Cork- 
onians  have,  perhaps,  the  best  heads 
and  worst  hats  in  Ireland);  priests 
with  frowning  faces,  andqueer-looking 
little  boys  with  funny  ones,  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous lot  of  noisy  patriots  always 
going  to  shout  and  hear  othci*s  shout 
at  "the  meeting,"  arc  constant  and 
prominent  features  in  Corkonian  life. 

We  may  also  mention  a  fact  worthy 
the  attention  of  humanitarians  and 
literary  ladies,  that  no  city  in  Chris- 
tendom can  equal  Cork  in  the  nam- 
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ber    of  its  blue  stockings  and  bare 
legs. 

But,  besides  "the  eating  and  jok- 
ing," there  is  another  propensity  of  the 
Corkonian  character,  which  three  days* 
residence  amongst  the  people  will  dis- 
cover. There  is  a  love  of  the  intellec- 
tual, a  desire  of  knowledge,  arid  a  re- 
spect for  learning,  widely  diffused 
amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  Cork  that  goes  far  to  correct  and 
elevate  the  over-funny  spirit  of  the 
Gorkonians.  Independence  of  think- 
ing is  a  personal  and  social  character- 
istic of  all  the  Corkonian  tribe.  They 
follow,  as  if  instinctively,  the  equivocal 
precept  so  boldly  expressed  by  Les- 
sing — "  Think  wrongly  if  you  will- 
bat  think  for  yourself"  (and  we  would 
add,  have  a  special  care  that  on  mo- 
mentous questions  you  think  rightly). 
It  is  worth  while  tracing  the  causes 
that  developed  the  intellectual  element 
of  Corkonian  life. 

The  merchants  of  the  city,  in  the 
last  century,  were  a  superior  race  of 
men.  The  exigencies  of  business-^ 
trade  with  the  south  of  France,  Spain, 
and  the  West  Indies,  compelled  them 
to  travel,  learn  languages,  and  study 
commerce  on  a  liberal  system.  They 
set  the  fashion  of  being  linguists,  and 
men  of  seneral  knowledge.  The  manners 
of  the  nch  were  copied,  and  the  intellec- 
tual became  a  sign  of  respectability  at 
Cork,  and  a  passport  to  society.  Be- 
sides, Cork  was  a  bishop's  see,  with  a 
fftaff  of  scholarly  clergy ;  a  large  medi- 
cal faculty  practised  in  the  city ;  a  gar- 
xifion  added  to  the  variety  of  society: 
and  thus,  from  foreign  trade,  inter- 
course with  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  an 
educated  clergy,  a  large  professional 
class — medical  forensic,  and  military— 
there  were  at  work  several  causes  to 
plough  up  the  intellect  of  the  popula- 
tion,  stimulate  its  mental  faculties, 
and  prevent  them  from  lying  fallow. 
A  bcKiy  of  the  Cork  merchants  formed 
*'  The  Cork  Library,"  for  circulating 
standard  books  of  travels,  belles-lettres, 
and  biography ;  and,  by  observation  of 
other  places,  we  can  ourselves  bear 
testimony,  that  a  better  class  of  books 
were  circulated  in  the  houses  of  the 
Cork  middle  classes  than  in  most  pro- 
vincial parts  of  England.  Lastly,  a 
"  Royal  Cork  Institution"  was  formed 
and  endowed,  mainly  (if  not  entirely) 
owing  to  the  energy  and  truly  patriotic 
spirit  of  an  accomplished  Presbyterian 
clergyman,    the   Bev.    Thomas  Pix 


Hincks,  who  now,  venerable  by  years 
and  virtues,  can  well  look  back  upon  a 
life  from  which  vast  good  has  flowed  to 
many  and  many  a  spirit,  that  first 
drank  knowledge  from  streams  which 
that  estimable  person  caused  to  flow. 
A  Forum  was  founded,  where  a  philo- 
sophical society  held  weekly  discus- 
sions. A  public  press,  with  consider- 
able intelligence,  was  maintained ;  and 
the  reader  can  readily  believe  that  all 
these  various  influences  told  strongly 
upon  the  naturally  versatile  and  sus- 
ceptible population  of  the  city. 

It  may  also  be  aflirmed  that  the 
Corkonians  are  a  very  mixed  race  of 
people.  Their  maritime  position,  and 
the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  helped 
originally  to  modify,  in  some  degree, 
the  prevailing  Celtic  race.  Settlers 
from  England,  at  various  periods, 
down  to  the  days  of  Cromwell,  carried 
this  mixture  further.  But  of  all  the 
grafts  upon  the  population  of  Cork, 
none  carries  stronger  marks  of  its 
origin  than  the  French  Huguenotic 
breed,  which  can  easily  be  traced  in 
the  olive  complexions,  dark  eyes, 
and  raven  hair  of  several  of  the  best 
Protestant  families.  The  mental  cha- 
racteristics of  that  peculiar  race — their 
refined  courtesy,  their  versatility,  and 
French  love  of  the^^il — can  as  easily 
be  discerned  as  the  physical  signs.  In 
their  love  of  amusement,  the  theatre, 
and  music,  their  hereditary  taste  is 
particularly  visible. 

But  with  all  this  undoubted  talent, 
and  despite  of  the  uncommon  intellec- 
tual activity  at  Cork,  the  city,  we 
grieve  to  say,  is  decidedly  retrograde 
in  point  of  property,  even  when  com- 
pared with  its  own  past  standard.  It 
IS  stated  by  Dr.  Lyons,  the  leading 
man  of  the  "Liberal"  interest  at 
Cork,  that  the  present  valuation  -of 
the  City  of  Cork  is  £92,783 ;  and  that 
since  1845  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  valuation  of  between  £48,000 
and  £49,000.  It  is  contended  that 
the  valuators  have  assessed  the  houses 
too  low;  but  even  allowing  a  mar. 
gin  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  that 
score,  there  is  still  a  vast  positive  de- 
crease in  the  valuation  of  Cork,  as 
measured  by  its  own  standard.  But, 
take  a  proportion  between  the  valua- 
tions of  Cork  and  Belfast  in  1845,  and 
what  they  are  now,  and  the  relatively 
retrograde  character  of  Cork  is  very 
serious  to  contemplate. 

Corkonians  wilt  not  underrate  their 
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city ;  but  we  find  Dr.  Lyons*  in  his  able 
statement,  recommending  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  the  wards  at  Cork  (so  as 
to  pive  property  and  respectability 
their  legitimate  influences),  saying-^ 
"  that  Belfast,  which,  in  his  younger 
days,  was  behind  Cork,  had  now  gone 
a-head  of  Cork,  as  far  as  Cork  has  of 
Patagonia  I"  Even  allowing  for  this 
fa^on  de  parler,  we  find  in  the  same 
discussion  Mr.  Jennings,  a  leading 
manufacturer,  talking  of  Cork,  ''the 
third  city  i«  Ireland;*'  and  we  have 
thus  Corkonian  evidence  to  testify  that 
Cork  has  not  prospered  as  much  as 
might  have  been  expected  fix)m  the 
great  talents  of  its  population — their 
active  minds,  and  cultivated  intellects. 
It  will  be  said  by  the  political  cant- 
mongers  that  Corkonians  are  defi« 
cient  in  self-reliance,  and  that  the  BeU 
fastians  are  famous  for  it ;  and  hence 
the  difierence.  Non  causa  pro  causa. 
The  people  of  Belfast  have  energy  and 
industry,  second  to  none;  but  they 
happen  to  be  placed  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  with  its  century-and-a-half  of 
civilisation,  its  linen  trade  once  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  Imperial  power, 
not  crushed  and  extirpated,  like  the 
woollen  trade  of  Munster;  its  great 
territorial  proprietors,  its  rich  resident 
gentry,  comfortable  farmers,  and  well- 
led  yeomanry.  Belfast  is  in  thriving, 
manufacturing  Ulster,  with  its  bleach, 
greens,  yam.spinnine,  its  factories  of 
various  kinds,  and  aU  the  mechanical 
trades  that  wait  upon  such  a  social  de- 
velopment. Cork,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  chief  town  of  a  pauperised  dis- 
trict. It  is  only  half-a-diiy*s  journey 
from  the  charnel-house  of*  Skibbereen. 
It  is  placed  in  Southern  Ireland,  with  its 
pauper  myriads.  Cork  has  no  County 
X>own  behind  it — no  Armagh — no  An- 
trim. In  short,  to  speak  in  homely 
?hra8e,  Cork  has  no  *'  back"  to  it. 
'here  is  no  great  "  interest  '*  behind 
it.  On  the  contrary,  for  the  last  few 
years  it  has  had  to  support  all  its  pau- 
per relations,  or  to  bear  a  vast  share  of 
the  evils  that  pressed  upon  the  South 
of  Ireland.  Consider  what  '*  a  back  " 
is  to  a  man  in  any  profession  or  trade ; 
then  glance  at  the  connexions  and  the 
resources  of  Belfast  and  Cork— the 
advantages  of  the  former,  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  latter — and  it  must 
be  seen  that  no  disgrace  attaches  in  any 
degree  to  the  Corkonians,  in  being 
passed  by  Belfast,  though  we  sUll  think 
that  Cork  is  more  backward  than  it 


ought  to  be.  It  was  well  and  shrewdly 
said  by  an  humble  man — ''That  in 
Cork  there  is  nothing  to  industher  upon 
but  a  pig,  a  firkin  or  butter,  and  a  oag 
of  com."  It  has  few  manufactures  be. 
yond  whiskey,  porter,  soda-water,  jokes, 
speeches,  clever  men,  and  lovely  girls. 
It  has  produced  one  of  the  first  oi  mo- 
dem English  dramatists  —  Sheridan 
Knowles.  It  has  reared  artists  like 
Barry,  MacClise,  Hogan,  Fisher,  Gro- 
gan  ;  literary  men,  like  Maginn  and 
Mahony ;  political  writers,  like  Arthur 
O'Leary  and  John  O'Driscoll;  lawyers 
and  advocates,  like  WiUes,  Waggett, 
Goold,  Bennett,  and  Jackson.  It  con- 
tributes to  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege such  scholars  and  men  of  science  as 
Butcher,  Salmon,  Tolekin,  and  Malet. 
It  has  a  literature-loving  population,  a 
keen  and  intellectual  middle  class,  and 
the  professions  have  numbers  of  its  sons ; 
but  these  results  will  not  keep  thou- 
sands at  work,  like  spinning  yam,  or 
bleaching  linen.  For  one  witty  thing 
said  at  Belfast,  there  are  twentv  said  at 
Cork,  and  with  the  earning  oi  guineas 
the  proportion  is  vice  versa. 

We  repeat  that,  even  allowing  for 
the  superior  connexion  of  BeTfasty 
and  the  Ulster  locality,  Cork  is  more 
socially  backward  than  it  ought  to  be» 
especially  when  we  recollect  uie  energy 
and  character  of  its  population.  Since 
1GS8,  the  city  of  Cork  has  put  up  not 
so  many  families  of  established  and 
sustained  position  as  it  ought  to  have 
done.  I'he  money  realised  has  been 
rapidly  spent;  the  grandfather  has 
toiled  up  the  hill,  and  his  grandson  has 
galloped  it  down.  Where  are  the 
great  estates  that  can  be  pointed  to 
as  realised  since  1688  by  Corkonian 
industry?  When  we  ask  what  be« 
came  of  the  money  of  such  and  such 
families,  we  are  answered,  that  they 
"  ate  it  out."  The  social  ambition  at 
Cork,  as  in  other  Irish  cities,  has  been 
to  display  and  disperse  the  fruits  of  in- 
dustry, instead  of  accumulating,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  English  capitalists. 
"The  EngUsh  trader  bequeaths — ^the 
Irish  enjoys,^  The  money  sunk  in 
England  in  enterprise  is  in  Ireland  la- 
vished on  an  equipage."  —  {Irelandf 
Past  and  Present,  by  Right  Hon.  J. 
W.  Croker.)  From  such  a  system 
results  a  vast  deal  more  fun  and  plea- 
sure, and  also  a  vast  deal  fewer  fortunes 
and  great  rank.  Though  Irish  peer- 
Ages  sprouted  plentifully  in  the  last 
century,  we  can  trace  to  the  trade  of 
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Cork  only  three  titles — Carleton,  Ri- 
versdale,  and  Listowell ;  and  the  first 
of  these  is  due  chiefly  to  forensic  sue* 
cess :  though,  no  doubt,  the  wealth  of 
oldMr.  Carleton.  "the  King  of  Cork," 
contributed  to  his  son's  rise.  There 
are,  however,  several  families  with  ba- 
ronetcies— to  wit  St.  Lawrence,  Clerke; 
Groold^  of  Oldcourt ;  Anderson,  Kellett, 
Rig^  Falkiner,  Roberts,  and  Warren ; 
but  in  only  two  instances  are  large  estates 
associated  with  the  titles.  Looking  to 
the  Commoners  of  the  countv,  we  see 
but  few  owing  their  estates  to  the  trade 
of  Cork.  One  might  have  supposed 
that,  when  the  incumbered  estates 
were  ofiered  for  sale,  some  large  capi- 
talists would  start  out  of  Cork;  but 
such  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case^  and 
we  are  sincerely  sorry  for  it. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that 
the  tone  of  society  at  Cork  has  always 
been  too  relaxed,  and  that  pleasure  is 
too  keenly  thought  of  there.  Upon 
this  point  we  can  only  say,  that  great 
efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  at  Cork  to  establish  manufac- 
tories of  various  kinds,  without  success. 
A  vast  deal  of  energy  and  capital  have 
been  lost  in  the  leather  and  glass  ma- 
nufactures. In  the  making  of  cheap 
woollen  stuffs,  the  eminent  house  of 
Lyons  and  Co.  spent  much  capital. 
The  Besnards  ana  other  houses  lost 
fortunes.  In  the  present  condition  of 
the  south  of  Ireland,  we  repeat,  Cork 
has  got  no  hack  to  it,  Tne  double 
screw  of  Free-Trade  and  the  Poor- 
Law  have  worked,  for  the  time,  to 
squelch  the  Protestant  landed  interest, 
over  whoso  fall  the  Radicals  at  Cork 
exulted,  because  it  was  Protestant  and 
Conservative;  but  whose  ruin  they 
have  had  ample  reason  to  regret,  from 
the  state  of  things  for  the  last  five 
years.  For  the  Protestant  gentry  of 
Ireland  could  not  be  extinguished,  and 
other  orders  of  the  community  enrich- 
ed simultaneously,  by  any  system  of  po- 
litical economy  we  ever  heard  of.  These 
are,  however,  sore  points  to  treat  of« 
and  we  gladly  leave  them.  We  be- 
lieve,  however,  that  the  only  real  help 
for  Cork  is  in  the  improvement  of  the 
country  around  it,  so  as  that  it  should 
have  a  home  trade,  and  a  hack  to  it ; 
and  also  in  the  judicious  attempt  to 
introduce  manufactures,  which  must 
be  a  gradual  work,  requiring  time  and 


much  consideration  of  resources,  and 
much  special  aptitude  in  those  who 
embark  in  them.  It  is  clear  that  the 
manipulation  commercially  of  "  a  pig, 
a  firkin  of  butter,  and  a  bag  of  corn,'* 
will  not  give  the  Corkonians  the  means 
of  capitalising;  but  they  have  also 
sometning  in  their  own  power. 

'*  They  live  beyond  their  means  at 
Cork,  and  numbers  of  them  are  in 
false  positions  there.  There  is  too  much 
display  and  equipage  amongst  the 
traders ;  too  much  of  spl^did  dinner- 
giving.  It  is  not  in  the  livery  servants, 
the  expensive  wines,  the  suburban 
villas,  the  crowded  balls,  that  the  real 
extravagance  consists :  a  robust  purse 
may  stand  that  for  a  time.  But  the 
real  mischief  lies  deeper.  It  is  in  the 
habits  generated  by  such  flimsy  and 
ephemeral  extravagance,  as  it  has  prov- 
ed in  several  Cork  families,"  &c.,  &c. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  endorse  such 
charges,  nor  can  we  wholly  overlook 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  made.  We 
can  say  only  for  ourselves,  that  we  take 
for  granted  that  these  faults,  common 
to  commercial  cities,  and  so  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Doctor  Chalmers,  may  be 
presumed  to  exist  at  Cork.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  profuse  habits  of  the 
country  gentry,  in  former  times,  may 
have  affected  the  style  of  expenditure 
at  Cork.  Upon  this  point  we  will 
have  something  to  say  hereafter ;  but 
we  shall  now  produce  some  illustrations 
of  past  Cork  life  that  will  enable  us  to 
see  the  hereditary  manners  and  ante- 
cedent social  spint  of  the  place. 

In  Jesse  Foot's  life  of  Arthur  Mur- 
phy, the  dramatist  (London,  1811)/ 
there  is  a  long  series  of  letters,  glancing 
at  Cork  society  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Murphy  was  a  clerk  at  Cork  in 
the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Harrold, 
and  he  wrote  to  his  brother  James 
Percival  Murphy  some  letters  describ- 
ing the  manners  of  the  place.  Pre- 
fixed to  Foot's  Life  is  an  autobiogra- 
phical sketch,  in  which  Murphy,  writ- 
ing at  the  end  of  his  days,  says: — ''Nor 
can  I  pass  by  the  city  of  Cork,  without 
acknowledging  the  civilities  I  received 
from  the  eminent  merchants  there.  A 
more  hospitable,  polite,  and  generous 
people  it  nas  never  been  my  lot  to  have 
known."  The  letters  are  written  in  a 
different  tone,  and  savour  of  the  caus- 
tic censure  of  a  young  Londonised 


We  have  never  met  a  copy  of  this  work  except  at  the  BritLih  Museum. 
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Inshman,  making  game  of  provincial 
habits.     There  is  in  them  a  striking 
record  of  the  impediments  to  travelling 
in  those  days  between  London  and 
Cork.      Writing   from   Cork,    under 
date  of  September  15,   1747,  Murphy 
tells  his  uncle  (Jeffrey  French) — **  Wo 
put  to  sea  from  Bristol  on  August  30, 
but  the  winds  proved  so  cross  that  wo 
did  not  reach  this  place  till  tlie  10th 
instant.     We  were  obliged  to  put  into 
two  different  harbours,  one  in  Devon- 
shire   at  a  place  called  Ufracombe, 
where  we  were  wind-bound  for  three 
days,  and  the  other  in  Wides  at  ^liU 
ford  Haven,  where  we  continued  five 
more.     There  were  a  great  many  pas- 
sengers ;  and  notwithstanding  that  we 
had  to  pay  a  moidore  each  for  our 
passage,  and  half-a-guinea  provision, 
money,  we  were  forced  to  live  on  shore 
at  both  places  at  our  own  cost»  which 
proved  so  expensive  that  I  had  not 
money  enough  left  to  pay  the  captain." 
In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  describing 
the  same  journey,  he  records  the  fact 
that  the  weather   all  the  time    was 
* '  extremely  fair. "    The  effect  of  steam 
upon  civilisation  can  be  bettor  appre- 
hended,  when   wo  look    back    upon 
eleven  days  from  Bristol  to  Cork  in 
fino  weather  a  hundred-and-five  years 
ago.*      Of   Cork    manners    Murphy 
writes — **  I  plainly  foresee  that  unless 
I  die  of  indigestion,  I   shall  shortly 
arrive  at  the  constitution  of  an  alder- 
wan,  for  the  people  here  pamper  one 
up    with    dainties,  and    never   tliink 
you  eat  enough."    Afler  having  been 
for  a  few  weeks  in  Cork,  he  writes— 
"  I  do  not  know  much  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place  yet,  so  cannot  tell 
you  what  they  are ;  but  have  observed 
they  have  one  mark  of  humanity,  which 
is  risibility — a  power  they  are  Ibuvl  of 
exerting,  frequently  breaking  out  into 
an  honest,  hearty,  loud,  chuckle,  such 
as  Fielding  observes  shakes  the  sides 
of  aldermen  and  squirr"',    and  a.ises 
rather  from  a  full  belly  than  tlic  pro- 
vocation  of  a  joke."      After  having 
previously   passed   a  pleasant  lift;   in 
London,  Murphy  was  not  well  <(uali- 
fied  for  appreciating  a  provincial  town^ 
and  we  pass  his  severe  remarks.     We 
find  that  in  a  short  time  he  changed 
his  opinion  upon  the  Corkonians,  and 


in  May,  1748,  he  wrote — "  I  begin  to 
be  now  tolerably  well  reconciled  to 
this  town.  Besides  motives  of  self- 
interest,  I  have  a  great  many  motives 
not  to  repine  at  my  situation.  I  have, 
I  know  not  how,  crept  into  favour  with 
most  of  the  best  families  here,  from 
whom  I  receive  very  extraordinary 
civilities,  and  am  so  frequently  invited 
to  their  houses,  that  I  really  do  not 
dine  six  times  a-month  at  my  lodgings. 
But  notwithstanding  all  the  pleasures 
I  enjoy  here,  I  cannot  help  giving  a 
languishing  glance  now  and  then  to 
Okf  England,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  accounts  that  we  have  ourselves 
received,  several  years  ago,  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  could  speak  to  the 
tone  of  society  at  Cork,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  American  war  to  the  Union, 
lead  us  to  think  that  Murphy  struck 
the  right  key  when  he  fixed    upon 
joviality  as  the  chief  characteristic  of 
Cork  in  the  last  centur}'.     Talking  of 
Cork  between  1780  and  1790,  a  wor- 
thy bai'onet,  who  knew  it  well,  has  de- 
scribed   it— "It  was    a   very  dirty, 
nasty  place  in  those  days,  compared 
with  what  it  has  since  become.     But 
it  was,  ccrtiiinly,  a  most  jolly,  jovial 
place ;  where  at  our  dinner  parties  we 
used  nil  drink  claret  (for  we  had  the 
French  wines  cheap  in  those  days),  and 
where  the  lady  of  the  house  used  be 
hidden  behind  a  large  rump  of  beef,  at 
the  top  of  tlie  table.     The  wine  trade 
of  Cork,  in  those  days,  had  two  first- 
class  schooners  constantly  trading  be- 
tween Cork  and  Bordeaux;  and  we  used 
to  take  care  to  keep  them  going."    So- 
ciety at  Cork  was  then  much  more  aristo- 
cratic in  its  tone  than  now.  The  higher 
and  wealthier  class  occupied  a  more  as- 
sured  and  more  recognised  position,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  find  an  entree  into  their 
social  circles.     The  middle  class  wax 
greatly  inferior  to  the  same  portion  of 
the  community  as  it  now  exists.     In 
those  times,  commerce  was  carried  on 
in  tlK'  c;.port  trade  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent system  from  that  which  now  ex- 
ists.   The  export  merchants  were  capi- 
talists, trading  on  their  own  account ; 
and   not  as  now,  merely  agents  and 
brokers  for  houses  at  London  and  Li- 
verpool, 

Doctor  Campbell,   author  of  *'A 


*  Bnt  the  travellinir  between  Cork  and  Dublin  was  even  worae  Id  proportion.  A  Cork  gen- 
tleman has  told  uSf  that  on  one  occasion  he  left  Dublin  by  coach  on  a  Monday  morning,  and 
did  not  arrive  in  Cork  until  the  following  Sunday  at  nooUf  the  delays  being  due  to  accidents^ 
bad  roadu,  and  bad  weather. 
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Plulosopbic  Survey  of  Ireland,"  has 
given  us  a  quaint  picture  of  society  at 
Cork,  as  it  appeared  to  a  stranger's 
eyes  at  the  period  of  the  American 
war.  After  describing  a  visit  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  he  continues: — 

"There  were  several  elegant  carriages 
standing  before  the  door  when  I  entered,  and 
a  prodigious  body  of  people  in  the  street ;  as 
motley  an  assembly  of  human  beings  as  I 
had  ever  seen.  There  was  a  multitude  of 
beggars  imploring  alms,  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, some  in  a  high,  and  some  in  a  low 
key.  Some  of  them  measured  out  tunes  as 
if  in  singing,  but  in  accents  the  most  unmn* 
eical  that  ever  wounded  the  human  ear. 

**  Not  content  with  what  I  saw  at  mass,  I 
afterwards  went  to  church,  the  steeples  of 
which  exactly  answered  Shakspeare's  de- 
scription in  sloping  to  the  foundation,  which 
argnes  the  flimsy  bottom  on  which  it  stands. 
I  was  delighted,  however,  with  the  contrast 
I  found  there.  The  ser\Tce  was  performed 
throughout  with  the  utmost  decency  and 
propriety.  They  had  a  good  organ,  and  the 
singing  was  remarkably  good.-  The  embel- 
lishments of  the  church  were  neither  rich  nor 
studied,  but  they  were  neat  and  plain,  and 
the  audience  had  truly  as  mnch  the  air  of 
opulence  and  elegance  as  most  of  the  con- 
gregations in  the  city  of  London. 

"After  service  they  generally  betake 
themselves  to  a  public  walk  called  the  Mall, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  very  ill-paved  quay 
upon  one  of  their  canals,  with  a  row  of  treps 
on  one  side,  and  houses  on  the  other.  It  is 
a  pleasure,  however,  to  see  that  they  are  fill- 
ing up  this  canal  and  several  others,  where, 
the  water  having  no  current,  must  have  be- 
come noxious  to  the  air  in  hot  weather. 
On  a  bridge  thrown  over  this  canal  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  his  late  Majesty,  exe- 
cuted in  bronze,  by  an  artist  of  Dublin. 
This,  with  a  pedestrian  of  I^rd  Chatham,  in 
white  marble,  and  one  in  plaster  of  paris  of 
Kmg  William  the  Tliird,  in  the  Mayoralty- 
House,  are  the  only  statues  in  this  large 
city. 

"  If  the  streets  were  well  paved,  and  the 
Mall  flagged,  it  would  be  as  ornamental  to 
the  town  as  agreeable  to  the  ladies.  There 
-is  another  public  walk,  called  the  Red  House 
Walk,  west  of  the  city,  cut  through  very  low 
ground.<<,  for  a  mile  in  length,  planted  on 
each  side,  where  the  lower  sort  walk ;  and 
on  leaving  the  Mall,  I  found  it  crowded 
with  people,  in  general  very  decently  dressed. 
"  You  may  guess  that  Cork  is  very  consi- 
derable, from  its  having,  they  tell  me,  a 
stand  of  fifty  sedan  chairs.  They  have  a 
neat  theatre,  built  by  Mr.  Barry,  wherein 
the  Dublin  cotnpany  exhibit  every  summer. 
The  only  public  amasement  at  present  is  a 
treekly  drum,  where  the  company  play  cards, 
or  chat,  or  danoe,  as  they  choose. 

"  I  was  at  one  of  these  lately,  and  though 


there  was  no  dancing,  I  found  it  very  enter- 
taining, as  I  was  not  constrained  to  play  at 
cards.  The  ladies  being  perfectly  well  bred, 
and  therefore  accessible  to  strangers;  we 
had  a  very  unrestrained  interchange  of  sen- 
timents. It  was  not,  I  conclude,  without 
good  reason  that  Mr.  Derrick  says  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  *  he  had  seen  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pretty  women  in  Cork  thtm  he  had 
ever  seen  in  any  other  place.'  ** 

Cork  has  changed  very  much  in  its 
external  appearance  since  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's visit.      The  canals,  to  which  he 
alludes,  gave  a  most  peculiar  aspect  to 
the  place,  making  it,  in  that  respect, 
resemble  the  city  of  Ghent  very  much. 
Perhaps  no  part  of  the  city  or  neigh- 
bourhood is   more    iiltered  than  the 
very  beautiful  hill  of  Glanmire,  now 
divided  between  the  picturesque  de- 
mesnes of  Woodhill,  Tivoli,   Fort  Wil- 
liam, Lota  Beg,  Lota  More,  Lota  Park, 
and  Lota  House.     The  view  of  that 
hill,  covered  with  villas  that  give  the 
external  appearance    of  magnificence 
and  comfort,  is  very  imposing,  and  is 
also  very  deceitful  as  regards  the  wealth 
.of  the  community.      Such  residences, 
such  palatial  buildings,with  large  wings, 
park-like  lawns  and  extensive  gardens, 
would  suggest  to  a  stranger  the  idea 
that  the  gentry  living  in  such  splendid 
residences  had  princely  fortunes,  with 
retinues  of  servants,    equip^vges,   and 
constant  entertainments.      Indeed  we 
have  known  English  travellers  express 
astonishment  that  each  of  the  proprie- 
tors had  not  an  average  of  ax  or  seven 
thousand  per  annum  at  the  least.     But 
the  country  seats  of  Ireland  are  no  in- 
dex to  .the  actual  wealth  of  the  resi- 
dent proprietors ;  for  the  question  is, 
not  how  krge  is  the  house,  but  in  what 
style  is  it  kept  up?  During  the  last  cen- 
tury  all  that  hill  of  Glanmire,   now 
paying  so  large  a  rental,  belonged  to 
the  Galweys,  an  eminent  Roman  Ca- 
tholic family.      Some  other  fiunilies  of 
that  persuasionhavingsuflTeredfrom  the 
penal  laws,  at  aperi^  when  they  had 
fallen  into  comparative  desuetude,  the 
Galweys  parted  with  their  ownership 
for  a  mere  trifle,  to  the  families  of  Ro- 
gers and  Carleton.   The  Rogers  fiunily 
at  once  employed  an  ItuUan  architect 
to  build.  Lota  House — a  moat  imposing 
fitrncturc — ^more  grand  than  comfort- 
.able,  and  made  to  please  the  eye.   Sur- 
veyed from  the  waters  of  Lou^h-Mahon 
it  is  certainly  striking  and  dignified ;  but 
its  chambess  are  small  and  Ul-arranged. 
Persons  now  living  well  recollect  when 
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there  was  no  regular  road  under  tlie 
hill  of  Glanmire,  but  a  beach  to  the 
river,  from  the  docks  to  the  Drumkettle 
causeway  ;  and  when  parties  were 
often  detained  for  an  hour  to  pass  un- 
der Woodhill,  until  the  tide  receded. 

The  foregoing  description  of  Dr. 
Campbell  notes  the  Corfe  brogue  and 
the  ''good  singing;"  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  despite  of  their  shrill  ac- 
cent, the  Corkonians  are  a  most  melo- 
dious race,  and  excel  in  music^d  accom- 
plishments. Their  musical  amateurs 
are  unrivalled.  Of  the  Corkonian 
*•  brogue,"  we  do  not  well  know  what 
to  say. 

We  were  going  to  remark  that  it  was  a 
delicate  subject,  but  rememljering  how 
strong  it  is,  we  correct  ourselves.  But 
on  the  present  occasion  we  are  not  going 
to  tax  it,  though  perhaps  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  might,  as  it  is 
thick  enough  to  bear  any  tariff  he 
might  impose.  The  first  time  it  is 
heard  in  its  native  teetotal  force,  it  is  as 
surprising  as  a  railway  whistle  raised  to 
hurricane  power  trying  to  scream  down 
a  saw-mill  at  full  work.  The  main  pe- 
culiarity is  the  cross  produced  between 
its  high  key  note,  jarring  suddenly  on 
its  broad  basso  intonations.  There  is 
a  vivacity  and  squeakily  violent  rapiility 
of  utterance  common  to  the  Corkonians, 
which  enhances  the  peculiarity  of  the 
brogue. 

But  the  brogue  can  be  got  rid  of. 
Some  naturalists  assert  that  when  a 
stranger  marries  a  Cork  girl,  before  the 
honeymoon  is  half  over,  the  brogue  is 
completolykbsed  off — a  fact  in  ''natural 
magic  "  which  several  blue-stockings  at 
Cork  are  ready  to  demonstrate  to  any 
of  the  sceptical  professors  in  the  (mis- 
called) **  godless."  For  our  part,  we 
think  there  is  much  fun  and  fury  in  the 
sound. 

Concerning  the  Cork  statue  to  Lord 
Chatham,  alluded  to  by  Doctor  Camp- 
bell, there  is  a  curious  story  worth 
recording.  Though  he  more  particu- 
larly excelled  in  invective.  Lord  Chat- 
ham could  at  times,  as  his  correspond, 
ence  abundantly  proves,  use  "blarney," 
as  well  as  if  he  had  kissed  the  famous 
stone.  It  is  certain  that  Cork  and  the 
Corkonians  had  the  honour  of  being 
publicly  lauded  by  him,  in  terms  that 
were  very  pleasing  to  the  citizens,  who 
immediately  resolved  that  his  statue 
should  be  erected — and  voted  several 
hundred  pounds  for  one  to  be  procured 
from  London.     But  the  Corkonians 


could  no  more  count  upon  Lord  Chat- 
ham than  the  Londoners  themselves. 
In  one  of  his  moody  bursts  of  spleen, 
he  denounced  the  city  and  people 
whom  he  had  praised  a  year  beibre, 
and  astonished  raddy  from  Cork  bv 
railing  at  "  that  city  of  Cork,  forsooth 
— that  nest  of  smugglers  and  priva- 
teers."  So  outrageous  were  the  Corko- 
nians, that  very  naturally  they  declined 
to  erect  his  statue,  though  thej_  had 
paid  for  it,  and  for  a  long  time  it  re- 
mained mouldering  in  the  Custom. 
House.  But  it  was  put  up  at  last  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old  Mayoralty- 
house^  where  it  met  with  more  mishaps, 
proving  the  joke-loving  propensity  of 
all  ranks  ac  Cork.  Some  apprentice 
painters  happened  by  accident  to  be 
locked  up  in  the  room  where  the  statue 
was  placed,  and  they  thought  it  a 
capital  joke  to  add  to  "the  fun  of 
Cork,"  by  painting  Lord  Chatham's 
statue,  not  as  Junius  was  blackening 
the  original,  nor  as  Grattan,  in  **  Bara- 
tariana,"  was  beautifying  him,  but  by 
giving  him  all  the  colours  of  a  harle- 
quin— a  costume  which  his  detractorB 
would  have  said  was  in  keeping  with 
''the  charlatan — but  a  ^reat  one.** 
Accordingly  they  gave  him  all  the 
colours  in  their  power,  half  destroyed 
the  statue,  and  compelled  the  reluctant 
corporators  to  send  again  to  London 
for  an  artist  to  repair  it. 

The  leading  merchants  of  Cork,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
vision trade  to  the  army  and  navy, 
were  occasionally  brought  into  tempo- 
rary intercourse  with  tne  Ministers  of 
the  day.  I^rd  North  often  suffered 
from  the  burning  words  of  Buike, 
Charles  Fox,  and  Colonel  Barre ;  but 
the  most  successful  opposition  he  had 
ever  to  encounter,  was  that  given  him 
by  the  tongue  of  a  Cork  woman — ^Mrs. 

.     Her  husband  was  a 

leading  provision-merchant,  and  had 
unexpectedly  taken  one  season  the  en- 
tire  of  the  Government  contract.  The 
other  merchants  combined  against  him, 
raised  the  market,  and  his  ruin  im- 
pended. He  was  in  despair,  but  his 
wife,  connected  with  the  families  of 
Jeffries,  Coppinger,  and  John  Fitr- 
gibbon  (Lord  Clare),  resolved  not  to 
give  up  hope,  and  set  off  to  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  Iiord  North 
to  quasti  the  contract.  Lord  North 
never  knew  the  meaning  of  "  opposi- 
tion," until  he  heard  ever}- mornins  the 
high  key-note  of  the  dauntless  Cork 
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tromaiif  pouring  forth  a  cataract  of  vo- 
luble entreaties  and  intensely  femi- 
nine exposiulatioDS.  She  would  even 
assail  the  Minister  as  he  was  getting 
into  his  carriage^  and  give  him  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of—. 

— •'  Fsmina  fareni 
QuidpoflKtr* 

He  was  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  the 
contract  and  thelady  together;  and  long 
remembered  was  her  triumph  at  Cork. 
But  Lord  North  had  no  fancy  for  being 
taken  for  a  fool  by  the  Cork  people. 
Old  Kit  Waggett  (father  of  the  late 
eminent  counsel,  W.  Waggett,  Q,C.) 
was  a  leading  merchant  at  Cork,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  London, 
was  asked  by  the  then  Lord  Mayor  (a 
friend  of  his)  to  a  dinner  of  a  half 
private  nature,  at  which  Lord  North 
was  to  be  present,  with  some  other 
public  men.  By  accident,  Waggett 
was  seated  next  Lord  North.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  banquet,  they  got  into 
conversation,  and  the  unsuspecting 
Waggett  was,  on  that  occasion,  pumped 
clean  by  Lord  North,  who  had  a  special 
object  at  the  time  in  learning  **  the  in- 
dustrial resources"  of  Cork.  Lord 
North  taught  the  Corkman  a  lesson 
that  day  in  the  art  of  putting  a  dinner 
to  other  account  than  that  of  "  eating 
and  joking." 

The  Corkonians  are  justly  proud  of 
their  many  eminent  names  in  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts.  They  refer 
to  them  with  pride  as  proofs  of  the 
native  talent  of  their  city.  For  our 
part,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
they  may  honestly  pride  themselves 
even  more  on  the  number  of  good  and 
worthy  men,  real  practical  philanthro- 
pists, honoured  when  alive,  and  now 
with  revered  memories,  that  their  city 
has  produced.  Goodness  may  be  less 
brilliant  than  genius,  but  in  the  moral 
scale  it  must  be  placed  higher ;  and 
Cork,  in  our  opinion,  derives  far  more 
real  honour  from  the  many  generous 
hearts  of  h^  sons,  than  from  the  nu- 
merous gifted  heads  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted ^e  has  produced.  Of  many 
of  the  Cork  philanthropists  the  names 
have  not  passed  far  from  their  native 
city,  but  they  will  live  in  its  annals, 
and  their  examples  will  quicken  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Non  omnis  mo- 
riar  mi^t  have  truly  been  uttered 
bv  a  Sheares,  a  Beamish,  the  two 
Cfrawfords  (father  and  son),  a  Thomas 
Lyons,  a  Tim  Mahony,  a  «John  Lyncb^ 
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a  Milner  Barry,  the  late  T.  Jennings 
*-by  more  than  one  of  the  Murphy  fa- 
mily, and  by  several  other  noble  spirits^ 
whose  reward  is  of  a  more  spiritual  and 
eternal  character  than  can  be  confen*ed 
by  the  fleeting  breath  of  men.  Those 
*« aspiring  spirits"  shone,  not  in  the 
convivial  union,  or  in  the  sparkling 
exhibition  of  logic  and  wit.  Their 
light  was  seen  in  the  haunts  of  misery^ 
and  in  the  countless  acts  of  good  se- 
cretly performed,  done  from  the  noblest 
and  purest  feelings  that  can  inspire  the 
human  heart,  and  make  it  akin  to  the 
Divine.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  example  of  those  worthies  has  not 
passed  away — more  than  one  of  the 
names  cited  shine  with  actual  as  well 
as  hereditary  virtue. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  damp  the  ad- 
miration which  the  Corkonians  feel  for 
their  artistic  and  literary  celebrities. 
But  there  are  other  talents  also  which 
they  should  honour  with  greater  ho- 
mage than  they  are  disposed  to  pay 
them.  Cr£ator8  of  Cjlpital — men 
who  give  bread  to  thousands,  and  de- 
velop industrial  resources,  and  make 
their  names  noticed  wherever  com- 
merce penetrates,  surely  do  most  bril- 
liant and  eminently  useful  feats.  Cork 
ought  not  to  forget  that  in  her  was 
bom  and  reared  a  first-rate  specimen 
of  the  rare  class  alluded  to. 

Daniel  Callaghan  the  Elder  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  mer- 
chants that  Ireland  has  produced.  He 
was  a  man  far  beyond  the  average 
even  of  clever  men,  in  his  enterprise 
and  quickness  of  perception.  He  was 
a  man  emphatically  of  strenuous  abi- 
lity, and  even  in  his  boyhood  showed 
the  germs  of  his  character.  When 
Dr.  Gibbings  (^father  of  Lady  Com-, 
berme^)  was  visiting  young  Callagh- 
an*s  father,  the  gouty  patient  sighed 
outf  "  Ah  I  Doctor,  there's  something 
troubling  me  worse  than  the  gout :  I 
can  get  no  good  of  my  son  there ;  the 
fellow  will  never  be  any  good  at  busi- 
ness— ^he's  always  poring  over  those 
d- — d  books  01  his."  Dr.  Gibbings 
noticed  the  young  lad  (who  had  left 
school,  but  was  studying  still  of  his 
own  accord),  and  found  him  even  then 
of  remarkable  intelligence.  In  a  few 
short  years  the  Doctor  saw  the  strip- 
ling shoot  a^head  of  all  the  merchants 
in  Ireland,  by  his  native  abilities.  He 
set  up  in  the  butter  trade,  but  was  re- 
fused credit  for  £400  at  Tonson  and 
Warren's  bank.    We  have  heard  more 
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than  once  a  partner  in  that  eminent 
bank  recount  the  circumstances  of 
young  Callaghan's  rise.  Though  in 
narrow  circumstances,  his  appearance 
and  manners  were  very  gentlemanly; 
courteous  to  all  persons,  unbend- 
ing only  to  his  enemies.  Sir  Riggs 
Falkiner  was  interested  by  Callaghan, 
and  induced,  with  some  difficulty,  the 
bank  to  advance  him  a  sum  of  ^500 
on  a  bond  of  Callaghan's,  and  on  tlic 
security  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Barry, 
of  L}Ta.  Callaghan  had  in  the  mean- 
time  been  carefully  studying  the  trade 
of  Cork,  as  it  never  before  or  since 
was  studied.  He  mastered  it  even  to 
its  minutest  details.  A  great  London 
house  took  the  whole  provision  con- 
tract, and  the  Cork  merchants  com- 
bined  to  engross  the  market.  Now  was 
the  moment  for  Callaghan  to  reap  the 
reward  of  his  patient  study.  Alarmed 
at  their  position,  one  of  the  Londoners 
came  over,  and  was  still  more  dis- 
maved  when  he  reached  Cork.  Young 
Callaghan  introduced  himself,  and 
what  was  then  thought  a  most  pre- 
suming thing  on  his  part,  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  Londoner,  to  which  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  guests,  as  one  of 
them  has  confessed  to  ourselves.  He 
soon  showed  the  London  firm  the 
game  it  should  play,  and  expounded 
all  the  resources  in  their  power  with 
masterly  perspicuity  and  close  accuracy 
of  detail.  A  share  of  the  contract  was 
immediately  given  to  him,  and,  before 
the  year  had  expired,  we  use  the  re- 
la  ter's  words,  "  I  gave  Callaghan 
£10,000  on  his  own  word,  after  having 
hesitated,  nine  months  before,  to  take 
his  bond  with  security  for  £500."  He 
then  bounded  over  the  heads  of  all  his 
competitors.  He  cared  nought  for  poli- 
tics or  public  life,  his  ambition  being  to 
cope  as  a  merchant  with  the  men  he 
met  on  'Change  at  Liverpool  and 
London.  He  had  a  system  of  his  own, 
which  required  rapid  perception  and 
retentive  memory — with  both  of  which 
he  was  endowed.  His  system  was 
carried  upon — 1.  Pumping  for  infor- 
mation. 2.  Rapid  action  on  infor- 
mation obtained.  3.  Secrecy  of  in- 
tention and  means.  4.  Munificence 
in  remunerating  his  employes.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  greatly  excelled.  He 
read  men  intuitively,  and  used  his 
information  with  great  skill,  concen- 
trating  his  intellect  m  mercantile  know- 
ledge and  trade  in  all  its  branches. 
lie  was  very  bold  in  his  decisions,  and 


with  a  firank  manner  could  keep  a  se- 
cret project  in  his  head  in  a  most 
statesmanlike  style.  He  was  lavish  in 
the  use  of  his  money  to  obtain  early  in- 
formation. The  merchants  at  Liverpool 
and  London  used  to  be  astonished  how 
"D.  Callaghan,  Cork,**  used  to  contrive 
to  cram  in  his  ventures  of  provisions 
before  they  were  well  advertised  of 
the  ports  being  open.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  had  got  hold  of  some  high 
official  persons,  and  the  late  Colonel 
—  got  into  some  scrapes  upon  this 
point,  and  thought  proper  to  leave 
England.  Mr.  Callaghan  never  knew 
exactly  what  he  was  worth,  as  he  had 
always  so  many  speculations  going  on. 
The  late  Mr.  Beamish,  of  Beaumont, 
used  oflen  to  relate,  as  characteristic  of 
Callaghan's  love  of  speculation^  how 
they  both  chanced  to  be  in  Liverpool* 
and  walked  into  a  great  bankruptcy 
sale.  An  enormous  quantity  of  cotton 
was  offered  for  auction,  and  Mr.  Bea- 
mish was  surprised  by  Mr.  Callachan 
bidding  for  it.  It  was  knocked  down 
to  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
before  dinner  time  the  Corkonian  had 
got  £1,000  profit  for  his  storefull  of 
cotton.  Mr.  Callaghan  made  the  for- 
tunes  of  several  persons  connected  with 
him.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
but  was  prematurely  broken  down  in 
health. 

There  have  been  several  Irishmen 
who  have  realised  greater  fortunes  than 
Mr.  Callaghan,  who,  at  his  culmi- 
nating point,  was  not  rated  at  more 
than  £250,000;  but  it  was  the  splendid 
style  in  which  he  transacted  his  aflairs, 
his  off-hand  dcalin<r,  his  liberality  and 
contempt  for  peddling,  and  his  com- 
plete mercantile  accomplishment,  that 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
mercantile  world.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  haphazard  specu- 
lators;  all  his  movements  were  care- 
fully reasoned  out  on  facts  acquired 
by  his  own  apprehensive  and  retentive 
mind.  Unlike  the  Tonsons  or  Hares, 
he  did  not  gain  a  peerage,  but  the 
sway  of  the  name  of  <'Dan  Callaghan*' 
on  'Change  at  London  was  farbnghter 
in  the  eyes  of  true  manly  ambition, 
than  the  lustre  of  coronets,  like  those 
of  Listowel  or  Riversdale. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  Cork 
has  little  connexion  with  Irish  his- 
torical events.  The  most  noted  poli- 
tical character  that  ever  represented 
tlie  city  in  Parliament,  was  John 
Hely  Hutchinson,  the  founder  of  the 
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Dononghmore  family.  His  work  on 
"Commercial  Restraints"  derived  ad- 
ditional value  from  his  connexion  with 
Cork;  but  he  was  not  bjr  birth  a 
Corkonian,  his  connexion  with  it  hay- 
ing been  legal  and  political.  The  He- 
volution  of  1782  was  warmly  supported 
by  all  the  Corkonians,  but  the  "  United 
Irishmen"  found  very  little  support 
from  any  of  them.* 

Cork  has  always  had  a  number  of 
citizens  ready  to  undertake  public  life^ 
and  to  conduct  political  discussions. 
It  is*  the  misfortune  of  our  age  that 
the  division  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  confines  the  limits  of 
public  exertion,  and  compels  Protes- 
tants to  abstain  from  the  popular  arena ; 
so  during  the  last  thirty  years  at  Cork 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  nearly  en- 
grossed the  conduct  of  political  ques- 
tions. The  city  produced,  in  that 
time,  two  public  cnaracters,  of  oppo- 
site tempers  and  different  talents,  that 
must  be  mentioned  with  honour — the 
late  William  Crawford,  and  Joseph 
Hayes. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  a  public  charac- 
ter such  as  is  rarely  seen  now-a-daysin 
the  popular  politics  of  Ireland.  To  a 
high  moral  nature  he  joined  consider- 
ame  mental  accomplishments,  which 
were  set  off  and  ennanced  by  stately 
manners,  and  distinguished  elegance 
of  personal  appearance.  Intimate  with 
but  few,  reserved  with  the  crowd,  he 
condescended  to  play  the  part  of  a  tri- 
bune, and,  without  at  all  vulgarising 
himself,  was  active  and  eloquent  in 
rousing  the  energies,  and  giving  vivid 
utterance  to  the  feelings  of  the  popular 
party,  from  1820  to  1840.  His  pa- 
trician tone  curiously  contrasted  with 
the  plebeian  coarseness  of  many  of 
his  political  confederates.  Envy— 
for  his  merits  were  so  great  as  to  at- 
tract the  shafts  of  malice — hinted  that 
he  was  only  ''a  patriot  to  a  porter- 
bi«wei7>"  and.  L  Geoi^e  Selwyn 
said  of  Whitbread,  that  he  was  'Splay- 
ing at  cart  and  tierce."  But  envy  lied. 
He  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
worth  of  human  nature ;  a  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  character,  talents,  and  per- 
sonal  endowments  united.  Those  who 
once  saw  him  cannot  easily  forget  that 
lofty  carriage,  that  high-toned  bearing, 


which  would  have  been  artificial  with 
any  one  else,  but  which  were  natural 
to  one  who  seemed  to  impersonate  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  and  realise  the  senti- 
ment of  Burke,  "  So  to  be  a  patriot 
as  not  to  forget  to  be  a  gentleman." 
Those  who  knew  him  will  never  forget 
that  philanthropic  heart,  which  beat 
responsively  to  every  true  appeal  to  its 
sympathies,  but  had  no  feeling  for  the 
cant  of  mere  humanity-mongers.  In 
the  last  century,  the  citizens  of  Cork, 
vain  of  the  '*  Great  Commoner's " 
applause,  erected  a  statue  to  Lord 
Chatham.  Only  to  one  other  charac- 
ter (not  royal)  have  they  decreed  a 
similar  compliment.  Their  own  self- 
respect,  their  honourable  pride  at  hav- 
ing reared  him  amongst  them,  their 
gratitude  for  a  life  spent  in  serving 
them,  induced  the  citizens  to  cm- 
ploy  the  sculptor's  art  in  perpetuating 
the  outward  form  of  that  Crawford 
whose  memory  will  shine  in  their  an- 
nals with  the  unfiickering  lustre  of  vir- 
tuous fame. 

Joseph  Hayes  was  for  a  great  many 
yewcs  facile  princeps  amongst  the  public 
speakers  of  Cork.  The  nephew  of  Daniel 
Callaghan  the  Elder,  and  trained  under 
his  auspices,  he  had  from  his  youth  the 
advantage  of  intercourse  with  men  of 
mental  power,  and  he  received  a  first- 
rate  commercial  education.  But  his 
real  talents  lay  in  political  life ;  and,  if 
he  had  entered  Parliament,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  foremost  members 
in  the  Commons.  He  was  the  very 
incarnation  of  a  debater.  With  a  me- 
mory "  wax  to  receive,  and  as  marble 
to  retain,"  he  joined  elocutionary 
ease,  nervous  and  varied  diction,  and 
a  never-failing  spirit  of  attack.  Ever 
ready  at  repartee,  he  could  either  ^all 
an  adversary  with  the  most  blistenng 
sarcasm,  or  shatter  his  argument  by  a 
rapid  and  trenchant  logic  that  cut  right 
and  left  with  unsparing  force.  In  the 
statement  of  a  case  be  was  clear,  easy, 
and  artful ;  and  in  making  up  a  ques- 
tion, massed  together  all  nis  facts 
with  the  apprehension  and  generalis- 
ing power  of  a  reflective  intellect. 
He  nad  high  personal  spirit,  was 
dauntless  and  intrepid  to  adversaries, 
though  their  name  was  legion;  no 
crowd  nor  clamour  could  intimidate 


•  Amongst  the  traditions  of  "  the  fun  of  Cork  **  is  that  of  the  whimsical  Mr.  Henry  Up- 
pington  preserving,  as  a  historical  relic,  the  blade  bone  of  a  shonlder  of  mutton  that  w<u  to 
have  been  sent  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  when  that  noble  lord  was  "  np"  hiding  in  the 
top  of  Ballinoollig  Castle! 
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him — not  even  "  the  Agitator"  could 
coerce  the  freedom  of  his  tongue. 
His  pen  equalled  hia  tongue  in  pun- 
gency and  power>  and  his  acquire^ 
ments  were  very  congiderable.  His 
bad  hcakh  pave  his  tongue  a  bitter- 
ness fur  from  natural  to  his  charac- 
ter. He  had  a  cynical  contempt  for 
the  thing  called  "popularity,"  and 
-witnessing  too  many  instances  m  which 
it  was  unworthily  obtained,  despised  it 
more  than  a  wise  man  should.  He 
ruled,  for  many  years,  the  Liberal  party 
at  Cork,  and  was,  unquestionably,  the 
ablest  public  speaker  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few 
men,  of  whom  it  could  with  certainty 
have  been  predicted, that  he  would  have 
shone  in  the  English  senate.  Opposed  to 
his  politics  and  party,  we  do  not  fear 
to  render  this  tribute  to  talents  so 
bright  and  versatile — to  an  eloquence 
so  vigorous  and  clear,  that  even  they 
whose  party  suffered  from  the  mordant 
satire  and  coruscating  style,  will  readily 
loin  in  respecting  the  name  of  Hayes. 
May  that  day  never  come  when  Irish, 
men,  even  of  opposite  parties,  would 
ungenerously  refuse  to  honour  the 
memory  of  a  gifted  and  a  c^allaut  foe  1 
Thus  far  nave  we  walked  in  the 
past,  and  glanced  at  the  progenitors 
of  the  present  Corkonians.  We  must 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  li\'ing 
generation  and  their  deeds.  In  our 
"Portrait  Gallery,"  and  under  the 
heads  of  Literature  and  Art,  we  hnv^^ 
frequently  been  called  upon  to  notice 
the  reputations  that  Cork  claims  as 
her  own.    Some  of  our  ablest  contri- 


butors have  treated  at  snch  length  of 
these  reputations,  that  we  need  not 
enter  upon  the  same  topics  here. 
Maclise,  Hogan,  and  Forde  have  had 
copious  biographical  notices  in  our 
pages.  We  may  be  excused  for 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  amplest 
tribute  to  the  talents  of  Forde  has 
appeared  in  our  pages,  and  we  may 
now  add  that  the  elegant  essay  in 
which  his  genius  is  criticised,  and  the 
history  of  the  Cork  School  of  Art  is 
detailed,  was  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Mr.  Willcs,  first  director  of  the  School 
of  Design  at  Cork* — (vide  Dublin  Uni^ 
v€rsiiyMaga2ine,yo\,  xxv., p.  338).  Bi- 
ograpical  notices  have  also  appeared  in 
our  pages,  from  pens  perfectly  compe- 
isnvx  to  render  them  justice,  of  the  late 
Wh).  Maginn,  Crofton  Crokcr,  and  that 
eminent  advocate,  Mr.  Bennett,  Q.C. 
Father  Mathew,  whose  temperance 
movement  is  an  important  fnct  in  the 
annals  of  Cork,  has  also  received  oiur 
attention  at  considerable  length,  as 
well  as  the  erudite  "Varieties  of 
Literature"  of  "  J.  R."  Nor  have  we 
auy  doubt  that,  before  many  years' 
elapse,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  notice 
the  progress  of  the  many  growing* 
reputations  in  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture that  the  Corkonians  can  point  to, 
as  proofs  that  they  are  not  degene- 
rating. We  hope,  before  long,  that 
our  *' Portrait  Gallery*'  will  contain 
graphic  likenesses  of  Sheridan  Knowles 
and  "  Father  Prout,"  to  whose  genius 
we  hope  to  render  due  critical  appre- 
ciation. But  our  Bpaoe  warns  tis  to 
close  this  portion  of  our  subject. 


•  BIr.  "Willcs  was  the  jjerson  who  informed  the  late  Lord  Ennismore  of  the  importsnt 
fact  of  the  Royal  Academy  having  resolved  to  decline  the  Prince  Regont^a  offers  of  the  easts 
sent  by  the  Pope.  Mr.  Willed  wan  then  one  of  the  academy  students,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  Lord  Ennismore,  in  whoso  Iiousc  he  wan  a  constant  visitor.  It  was  at  his  urgent  instance 
that  Lord  Enniitmore  exerted  himself  to  get  the  casts  to  the  city  of  Cork,  before  English  pro-> 
vincial  cities  would  have  applied  for  them. 
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A  BUDSUBUIEB  DAY-DREAM;    OB^    A  MESUERIC  MYTH. 

[The  action  ii  laid  partly  on  the  earthi  partly  in  nubibus.] 

Scene  I.  —  A  certain  grassy  plat  near  the  summit  of  Killiney  HUL  Tiic]^— 
Afternoon.  Poplab,  Slingsbt,  and  Bishop  are  seated  on  the  grass ;  near 
them  are  a  basket,  vmlking-sticks,  a  telescope,  and  a  variety  of  nondescript 
articles. 

Slingsbt. — The  sun  is  creeping  down  westward,  and  the  obelisk  is  throwing 
its  shadow  towards  the  sea.     What  o'clock  is  it,  Anthony  ? 

Poplab. — I  protest  it  is  just  three.  We  have  waited  long  enough  for  them, 
in  all  conscience ;  and  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  hawk.     Shall  we  proceed  to  business  ? 

Slingsbt. — ^Ay.  Here  goes  to  make  a  commencement.  You  know  the 
Italian  proverb : — 

**  Chi  ben  cominica  ha  la  meti  del'opra." 

(He  is  about  to  open  the  basket,  when  Bishop  clutches  him  by  the  arm,  and  then 
starts  to  his  legs  and  throws  himself  into  an  attitudej. 
Bishop. — 

Lay  not  thy  harpy  claws  upon  the  food  I— 
Clutch  not  the  thousandth  part  of  one  small  grain 
Of  salt  or  pepper :  let  the  delicate  breasts 
Of  chickens  and  the  oleagenous  ham 
Remain  entombed  a  while : — I  see  two  forms 
Slow- winding  upwards  through  the  heathery  path. 
Much  do  they  pant,  and  pause  upon  their  stans. 
One  lank  and  tall,  with  surcoat  volitant. 
And  hat  thrown  backwards  airily  on 's  head. — 
Sleek,  short,  and  spherical  the  other  wight, 
And  seems  to  roll  up,  rather  than  to  climb. 
As  if  some  Sisyphus  did  toil  behind. 
Trundling  him  on  by  starts. 

Slingsbt. — Ay ;  that's  the  way  with  Wilddrake  ever :  though  he  had  a  smooth 
grass-path  to  tread,  yet  he  prefers  breasting  the  hill  sheer  and  straight,  to  show 
his  friend  some  favourite  point  de  vue. 

PopLAB. — Here  thev  come,  by  Jove !  sure  enough.  Now,  Jonathan,  I  think 
you  may  open  the  basket.     What  say  you,  Jack  ? 

Bishop. — Yes,  Sir,  he  may  open  it,  and  disembowel  it,  and  lay  all  the  good 
things  therein  upon  a  fair  napkin,  so  that  all  shall  bo  ready  when  our  friends 
arrive.  Come,  I'll  lend  a  hand.  (They  open  the  basket  and  take  out  all  manner 
of  things  which  are  included  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  "prog."  Enter 
WiLDDBAKE  OTid  another.) 

WiLDDBAKE. — Oh,  Jupitcr !  what  a  hot  walk  I  I'm  quite  out  of  breath.  A 
bottle  of  soda-water,  my  dear  Bishop.  Gentlemen,  my  illustrious  friend  the 
Baron  Ton  Gropen^tz,  from  Vienna.  Baron,  Mesai;p.  Poplar,  Slingsby,  and 
Bishop. 
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Baron **  Unter  thanigster  ihren."     C^hey  all  rise  arid  bow,  ffc.)    Mein 

Gott  1  es  ist  sehr  heiss  I    Ich  vergehe  von  Durst. 

Bishop. — Come,  Baron,  you  shall  not  die  of  thirst  with  such  medicines  as  this 
at  hand.     (He  administers  a  drench  of  XX to  the  Babon,  who  revives  rapidly.) 

Babok. — Ach  I  das  is  gut — ver  goot. 

Bishop  Coffering  to  perform  a  second  time). — Come>  Baron,  encore. 

Baron. — .*NeiD,  nein  I  genugl     Ich  dankc  verbinlichst.     Ver  mooch  oblige. 

F0PLAR...N0W,  then,  to  business. 

Scene  IT. — The  same.  Grand  tableau  mangeant.  Five  eentlemen  seated  on  the 
grass,  pic-nicing  sedulously  and  almost  silently.  Dialogue,  for  the  most  part, 
eliptical  and  interjectional,  with  pauses  between. 

The  Baron  (wrestling  with  a  chicken* s  leg).^-\5^  1  ugh  1  ach  I 
Bishop. — ^Tid-de-ral-lal — (discovering  a  flask  of  brandy,) 
-  WiLDDRAKE. — Hoorah  1 — (shying  a  bone  at  a  sparrow,) 

Slingsbt. — 1*11  trouble  you  to  turn  your  soaa-bottle  in  another  direction ; 
you've  nearly  carried  away  my  nose  with  the  cork. 
Poplar. — Ham,  please  ;  that'll  do. 
Baron. — Gebcn  sie  mir  Branntwein. 
WiLDDRAKE. — ^YouVc  fluDg  the  Salt  into  my  ale. 
Bishop. — Fiz  ! — there  goes  the  brown- stout. 
Poplar— Come,  boys,  a  bumper  to  our  noble  selves.     Hip,  hip,  hurrah ! 

Scene  m. — The  Same — Eating  accomplished^Drinking  continues — Plates  at  a 

discount — Bottles  at  a  premium, 

WiLDDRAKE. — Well,  BaroD,  how  do  you  like  our  Irish  scenery  ?  Is  not  this 
a  glorious  view  ? 

Baron.— Ja,  ja.     Mein  freunde.     Es  ist  sehr  schdn.    It  is  ver  lofely,  indeed. 

WiLDDRAKE. — Como,  thcH,  empty  that  glass  in  vour  hand,  and  set  it  down ; 
now  take  up  this  glass  (hands  the  telescope),  and  take  your  fill  of  it.  Trost  me, 
your  eye  may  take  a  long  draught  of  pleasure,  and  yet  shall  it  not  exhaust  those 
everlasting  fountains  whence  Nature  floods  the  visible  world  with  glory. 

Bishop. — Bravo,  Will ;  you  are  coming  Jonathan  over  us. 

Poplar. — There  is  no  keener  eye,  or  truer  heart  for  all  natural  loveliness, 
than  our  own  Wilddrake's ;  and  the  sweetest  pictures  I  have  ever  seen  arc  from 
his  pen. 

WiLDDRAKE. — ^Truco  with  your  compliments,  my  dear  friend,  and  let  me 
introduce  "  Young  Germany"  to  "  Old  Ireland." 

Baron. — Ach  mein  Gott,  die  alte  Ireland.  I  af  hear  moosh  of  die  jung  Ire- 
land,  but  I  wish  to  see  die  ole  Ireland. 

WiLDDRAKE. — Where  shall  we  begin  ?  One  is  puzzled  with  the  glorious 
panorama  that  spreads  on  every  side,  to  know  from  what  point  to  start. 

Slingsbt. — It  doesn't  matter  a  fig,  WiU ;  you  can't  go  astray.  As  you  hap. 
pen  to  be  turned  due  north,  commence  with  what  now  fills  the  vision. 

WiLDDRAKE. — I  belicve  vou  are  right,  Jonathan.  Well,  then,  mdn  lieber 
Baron,  before  you  raise  the  glass,  let  your  eye  traverse  that  swelling  green 
field  just  before  you,  where  the  sheep  are  browsing,  and  the  tinkling  bell  upon 
the  wether  rings  sweet  and  clear  on  the  breeze.  Do  you  see  those  out-l>ing 
groups  of  houses  huddled  closely  together? 

Baron. — ^Ya,  Ya  1    Ich  sehe.     Ver  pretty. 

WiLDDRAKE. — Well,  thcsc  are  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Dalkey ;  the  rest  is 
hidden  bv  yonder  hiU ;  that  first  tower  is  the  chapel,  and  the  next  the  church ; 
beyond  that  is  the  MartcUo-towcr — all  seeming  close  together,  and  yet  grouping 
picturesquely  enough.  Now,  take  up  the  glass  and  look  across  the  blue,  waveless 
sea,  till  your  vision  finds  a  pleasant  resting-place  upon  that  long  hill  with  its 
undulating  table  land.     Have  you  got  the  glass  to  the  focus  ? 

Baron. — Ess,  ess,  Ich  habc. 

WiLDDRAKE.— I  havc  the  honour  to  introduce  you  to  the  Hill  of  Howth. 

BAR0N.~(Ptt/5  down  theglass,  and  takes  off  his  hat  as  if  about  to  salute  same 
one,  then  looks  puzzled.)  Edd  of  Owth  I  Held  of  Owth  1  Wer  irt  er  ?  Wo 
jst  er  ? 
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Slxngsbt. — He!  he!  hel 

Bishop. — Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Poplar. — Ho !  ho !  ho !  ho !  ho  1 

Baron  (twisting  his  mtutadhes,  arid  looking  ten  thousand  smalUsioords)*-^ 
Meineherreii  woUen  sie-^ 

WiLDDRAKE  (interposing) — ^A  thousand  pardons^  my  dear  Gropengoetz.  The 
truth  ia,  yon  have  made  a  slight  mistake,  natural  enough,  but>  nevertheless, 
rather  ludicrous.  Howth  is  not  a  hero,  but  a  mountain — that  one  yonder,  of 
which  we  Irelanders,  and  especially  of  Dublin,  are  not  a  little  proud.  You  must 
excuse  my  fiiends. 

Baron. — ^Achl  Von  ganzem  Herzen^  vid  all  mine  heart.  I  laugh  myself  now. 
Ho!  ho!  ho! 

WiLDDRAKE. — ^Wcll,  DOW,  that's  all  settled;  up  with  your  glass  again,  and 
look  upon  that  same  hill.  Mark  how  the  brown  rocks  rise  from  the  sea ;  then 
oome  tne  green  pastures  and  the  yellow  com  fields ;  and  above  them  all,  the  dan 
summit  of  the  hul,  clothed  in  heather.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  beautiful 
than  the  shadows  that  clothe  its  side,  as  the  sunlight  breaks  upon  it  through  the 
flying  clouds  ? 

Baron. — Es  ist  reizend.     It  is  ver  charming,  indeed,  dat  hillock  of  Owth. 

WiLDDRAKE.— So  it  is.  Now  travcrse  the  bill  till  you  reach  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, curving  down  into  the  sea.  Do  you  see  what  looks  like  a  little  insulated 
rock,  with  a  white,  tower-like  building  surmounting  it,  like  a  white  crest  oh  a 
knight's  helmet  ? 

Baron. — Yes,  I  see  him  ver  well.     Dere  is  a  lantern  on  his  head. 

WiLDDRAKE. — ExRctly ;  that's  the  Bailey  lighthouse. 

BisHOP.^-I  wot  of  another  Bailey,  not  far  from  that  either,  where  brighter 
lights  may  be  seen  to  flash  and  burn  through  many  a  summer  month.  Eb, 
Jonathan  ? 

Slingsbt.— Ay,  Bishop,  of  a  surety ;  and  fed  with  wine  and  not  oil,  my  boy. 

Baron. — Mein  Gott,  ist  es  moglich ;  is  it  possible  ? — light  from  wine.  Den 
it  mosht  be  spirits  of  wine. 

Slinosby. — ^And  so  it  is.  Baron,  real  spirits  of  wine — proof  strength,  and  no 
other.     But  I  see  our  friend  is  anxious  to  resume  his  panorama. 

WiLDDRAKE. — Do  you  SCO  that  hill  just  before  us,  where  the  grey  granite 
breaks  up  between  the  green  grass  and  the  dark  heather,  that  with  the  castle  on  its 
brow,  so  tastefully  restored  ?  Kow  follow  the  shoulder  of  that  hill  past  tho^se 
white  and  glistening  villas,  to  the  fine  range  of  houses  on  the  promontory.  That 
is  Sorrento ;  and  happily  has  it  been  so  named  by  our  worthy  rrovost.  Observe 
the  little  island  beyond  it,  with  the  old  church  and  Martello-tower — that  is 
Dalkey. 

Bishop. — Whereof  ri^ht  jolly  things  are  recorded,  in  the  days  gone  by,  as 
our  Johannes  Cambrcnsis  chronicles. 

WiLDDRAKE. — No  doubt,  DO  doubt.  Well  now,  sweep  the  horizon  with  your 
glass  along  the  sea  line ;  you  need  not  dwell  upon  the  stately-moving  ships,  or 
the  swift-fleeing,  little,  white-winged  yachts  that  cross  the  vision.  Such  as  these 
you  will  see  at  Cowes  every  day ;  but  sweep  on  south-eastward,  till  land  once 
again  fills  the  object  glass. 

Bishop. — Ay,  Baron,  and  sing  out  when  you  get  sight  of  land. 

Baron  (singing  out  in  recitativeJ.^^Der  lande — der  iande — anoder  hillock. 

Omnes.— Bravo,  bravissimo ! 

WiLDDRAKE. — All  right.  That  promontory*,  then,  that  rises  dark  and  bold 
out  of  the  sea,  is  Bray  Head.  Now  follow  its  rusged  outline  along  the  sky^ 
inland.  Are  not  these  undulations  like  billows  suddenly  solidified  on  a  dark- 
blue  sea? — for  the  sun  now  shines  on  the  farther  side.  There  is  Shankhill,  and 
next  comes  the  Sugarloaf ;  and  so  the  hills  go  sweeping  on  round  to  the  west- 
ward, sinking  lower  and  lower,  till  they  subside  into  the  rich  plain  to  the  extreme 
west.     Now  mark        ■ 

Baron  (interruptir^J Ach  !  Bleihen  sie  stehen !  Ich  kann  Ihnen  nicht  nach- 

kommen.    I  can  you  not  follow  so  fast. 

Poplar. — Upon  my  word,  you  have  been  going  in  railway  fashion  over  a 
score  miles  of  hill-tops  in  half  a  minute. 
•  WoDDfiAKE. — Your  pardon,  my  dear  Baron.    Faith,  I  have  run  myself  off 
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my  wind,  and  must  rest.  Come,  Jonathan,  take  my  place  for  a  while^  and  do 
the  honours  of  Killiney. 

Slingsby. — Be  it  so.  Well,  then,  Baron,  come  back  with  me  to  Bray  Head 
again.  Is  not  that  as  sweet  a  bay  as  eye  ever  rested  on,  which  lies  between  the 
Head  and  Sorrento  ? 

Babon. — Bei  meiner  Treu  es  ist  schon — es  ist  kostUch.  Yer  deleecious,  'pon 
my  vord ! 

Slingsby See  that  belt  of  golden  sand*winding  all  along  the  edge  of  the 

bay.  How  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the  sunlight  faUing  aslant  upon  the  long, 
streaky  line  of  foam  that  forms  its  seaward  margent.  One  can  fancy  it  a  border 
of  silver  upon  a  baldric  of  gold,  while  inward  it  is  girdled  by  the  green  pasture 
fields,  where  you  see  the  herds  reposing,  and  the  yellow  corn-fields  already 
whitening  for  the  harvest.  Now  turn  full  south,  and  let  your  eyes  feast  on  that 
glorious  sight  that  is  displayed  from  east  to  west.  What  a  beautiful  valley,  or 
rather  plain,  stretches  along,  and  now  laughs  and  dimples  in  the  sunlight.  Then, 
you  have  every  hue  of  sreen  chequering  the  dense  plantations  within  which 
nestle  many  a  pleasant  vilui.  That  church  whose  tower  rises  among  the  trees,  is 
Crinken. 

Baron. — Ach,  dere  is  a  grand  haus.     Was  is  dat  haus  ? 
.  Slingsby. — Alack  I  alack  I   It  is  an  imposing  object  truly.     Yet,  well  as  it 
looks  in  the  material  landscape,  it  is  a  darK  spot  on  the  brightness  of  our  moral 
view.    That  is  the  poor-house.  It  was  a  luckless  day  for  Ir^and  when  first  -^-* 

Bishop. — Come,  Slingsby,  none  of  your  politics,  if  you  please.  Mind  your 
own  vocation,  and  proceed. 

Sungsby. — I  beheve  you  are  right.  Follow  that  thickening  mass  of  {planta- 
tions westward  till  it  is  lost  in  the  light  grey  haze  that  floats  almost  motionless 
above  the  horizon.  Beneath  its  canopy  you  can  descry  the  spires  and  towns  of 
churches,  and  the  domes  of  public  buUdings.  That  is  Bally-ath-^cleatluBtibh* 
litme. 

Baron. — Ach !  Der  Teufel  1   What  a  name  1 

WiLDDRAKE. — Don't  mystify  my  friend,  Jonathan.  'Tis  nothing  more  ihan 
the  ancient  Irish  name  for  our  capital.  Come,  now,  look  nearer  to  us,  at  that  con- 
gregation of  white  houses  of  every  form  and  size,  crowding  along  the  water*i 
margin,  as  sheep  throng  the  banks  of  a  river  before  they  are  washed  for  the 
shearing,  and  there  are  two  vast  piers  running  out  like  sheep-pens  into  the  sea. 
That's  the  town  and  harbour  of  Kingstown.  Far  away  in  the  distance,  is  the 
depressed  shore  of  Clontarf,  terminating  in  the  low  narrow  isthmus  that  runi 
out  to  Howth,  over  which  you  can  see  the  outlines  of  the  Mourne  mountains ; 
and  so  we  have  completed  our  circuit. 

Baron  (jstill  gazing), — Gottlieb  1  Gottlieb  t  £s  ist  iu^  der  That  bewundem- 
flwiirdig.  Man  oird  nie  miide  es  anzusehen  1  One  would  never  weary  of  looking 
at  it. 

WiLDDRAKS. — ^You  Say  truly.  Hollo  I  (catching  the  Baron*s  arm)  mark  yonder 
flash  of  light  amid  the  thick  white  smoke.  Bang  1  there  goes  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon  from  the  Figeon-house.  See,  see,  where  the  blue  sea  turns  up  and 
flashes  white  like  a  seagull's  wing :  thaVs  Uie  ball  dipping  to  the  waters  and 
zebounding  from  them  again. 

Bishop. — They  say  our  bay  here  is  very  like  the  bay  of  Naples.  What  flay 
you,  Baron  ? 

Baron. — I  haf  never  seen  the  bay  of  Naples.  But  I  will  send  one  to  jMe  it 
to-night,  and  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it  to-morrow.  There  is  a  jungfrau  in  the 
house  vid  me>  who  —^ 

BisROP. — Zounds,  Baron,  you're  not  a  — — «  ?  (Bibbop  makes  passes  vjUh  his 
handsO 

Baron. — ^Es,  es,  exactly.    Shall  I  send  you  to  Naples? 

BiBBOP. — In  heaven's  name  don't  come  near  me.  There's  Jonathan  will  think 
nothing  of  a  ramble  to  the  north  pole  or  anywhere  else,  if  you  can  send  his  soul 
flying  on  an  odylic  broom-stick.     What  say  you,  Jonathan  ? 

Slingsby. — With  all  my  heart.  Let  the  Baron  do  hia  best*  I  don't  believe 
all  I  read  on  the  subject. 

Baron.— We  shall  trv  (takes  an  oval  piece  of  glass  out  of  his  pocket).  Take 
this  crystal  in  your  left  band,  and  look  into  it  steftdily.     (Sunosbt  complies: 
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the  Babon,  after  a  time,  sks  down  apposite  to  him,  presses  his  own  thumbs  gently 
against  his  patient*  s,  and  loohs fixedly  and  somewhat  fiercely  into  his  eyes,  which  at 
length  close,) 

Scene  IV.— A  thin  white  mist  envelops  the  landscape,  by  degrees  clearing  away. 

Slingsbt  is  discovered  solus. 

Slinosbt. — ^Where  ami?  What  do  I  see?  A  splendid  crown  or  umbel 
of  light  in  mid- air ;  pale  blue  at  its  northern  pole*  and  reddish  blue  at  the 
southern.  Glittering  streams  of  many-coloured  light  shoot  from  either  extremity 
towards  the  equator^  dancing  and  leaping,  lengthening  and  shortening,  like  the 
Aurora.  Who  singeth  from  the  dun  payilion  of  yon  gold-fringed  doud  ?  From 
what  deep  well  of  spiritual  music  gushes  forth  that  stream  of  song  ?  How  it 
swells  and  sinks  in  waves  of  melody  as  the  waters  of  a  fountain  ripple  over  its 
bed  of  pebbles.  Down,  down,  it  comes,  nearer  and  nearer  still,  till  the  tones  of 
sound  are  like  the  tones  of  light*  a  visible  harmony  to  my  spiritualised  vision.  I 
hear  the  voice  of  an  angel — -I  hear  the  rushing  of  his  wings ;  the  vibrations  of 
the  light  that  he  caught  up  in  heaven,  and  bears  down  with  him  towards  earth. 
lis  as  the  song  of  the  lark,  whose  tones  rest  in  the  disembodied  soul  even  as  the 
Bun.rays  paint  themselves  upon  the  plate  of  silver.  Hark  I  how  he  calls  to  my 
spirit  as  he  mounts  again  heavenward.    Hush^  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  says  :-"- 

THE   BONG  OV   THE  LAEK. 
I. 

Come  with  me,  and  I  will  bear  thee 

On  my  quivering  wings, 
Far  above  the  earth  and  ocean^ 
Circling  up  in  airy  motion— 

I  will  show  thee  wondrous  things : 
All  the  glories  that  the  clouds. 
From  thme  earthly  vision  shrouds-^ 
All  the  hues  that  paint  the  skies, 
I  will  spread  before  thine  eyes. 

n. 
Come  with  me,  and  I  will  waft  thee 

Through  the  seas  of  air.- 
Through  the  ether-billows  dashine. 
Where  the  vapoury  spray  is  splashing. 

«  Like  a  dauntless  mariner. 
Ever  singing  cheerily. 
While  we  cleave  that  gorgeous  sea. 
All  whose  surges  glitter  bright. 
With  the  lustrous  rainbow's  light. 

HI, 
Thou  shalt  see  the  boreal  lightning, 

Flashing  pale  and  fleet ; 
Thou  shalt  hear  its  rushing  motion, 
Like  the  winds  that  creep  o'er  ocean. 

With  their  crisping  feet ; 
Thou  shalt  watch  the  sun-rays  poor 
Down  thro*  heaven  a  golden  shower^ 
As  thwart  the  clouds  wey  glint  and  qturer. 
Like  summer  rain  upon  a  river. 

rv. 
Up  with  me,  and  leave  beneath  thee 

Earth  and  earth-born  thought ; 
Upward  still,  and  as  we  wander. 
Shall  thy  spirit  rise,  and  ponder 

Mysteries  thou  kexmest  not. 
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Harmonies  thy  soul  shall  hear. 
Never  heard  by  fleshly  ear; 
Climbing  up  the  path  that 's  giyen. 
Unto  souls  from  earth  to  heaven. 

V, 

Up  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  mingle 

With  the  cherubs  bright. 
Where  the  thunder.trump  is  ringing. 
Where  the  viewless  winds  are  singings 

In  the  Empyrean's  height ; 
On  the  steeps  of  heaven  we*ll  linger. 
Till  we  hear  an  angel's  finger. 
Harping  some  celestial  strain. 
That  sl^larks  bring  from  heaven  to  men. 

Up  with  thee  !  ay,  up  with  thee  will  I  go  through  the  air-sea.  Ah  I  what 
draws  me  backward  with  a  gentle,  yet  constraining  motion,  like  to  a  mother's 
hand  upon  a  wayward  child  ?  And  now  I  hear  the  low  moan  of  the  sea,  and 
the  tinkling  of  falling  waters,  and  the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper  in  the  deep 
grass,  and  thev  have  all  a  languajge  for  my  spirit — ^the  tongue  of  the  sweet,  io« 
lemn,  peaceful  Earth.    Let  me  listen  to  her  pleadings :— 

THE   SONO  or  THE  EARTH. 

Lay  down  thy  head  upon  thy  mother's  breast. 

The  green  and  bountiful  Earth, 

From  which  thou  hadst  thy  birth. 
Here,  man,  'tis  meet  that  thou  shouldst  take  thy  rest. 
Why  would'st  thou  vainly  seek  to  rise  ? 

Thy  spirit  hath  no  wings  to  soar ; 

Let  the  fond  frenzy  trouble  thee  no  more ; 
Thou  can'st  not  pierce  those  dreamy,  distant  skies. 

Here  are  sweet  sounds  to  woo  thee  to  repose ; 

The  crimson-breasted  robin's  chirping  note. 

The  mellow  blackbird  with  his  song-swoU'n  throat. 
And  the  loud  whistling  thrush.     Here  waveless  flows 
The  peaceful  river,  with  low  lullaby : 

Look  in  its  clear,  blue  deeps,  and  thou  wilt  find 

A  softer  image  pictured  to  the  mind  * 
Than  that  thou  look'st  on  in  the  glistening  sky. 

Why  should*st  thou  seek  to  rise  ?    All  gentler  things, 
With  a  true  instinct,  ever  downward  glide. 
The  fountains  trickle  down  the  mountain  side ; 

Even  the  grey  mist,  that  in  the  morning  springs 

Upwards,  a  little  while,  towards  the  sun. 

That  feeds  upon  its  sweetness,  soon  retums 
Back  to  the  loving  earth,  as  one  that  mourns. 

In  a  soft  dew  before  the  day  is  done. 

Why  should'st  thou  rise  ?    Has  not  a  mother's  love 

Cared  for  thy  eveiy  want— thy  every  wish  ? 

Fruit  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  rivers  fish  ? 
Jewels  and  precious  ores,  rich  vestments  ?    Thou  may'tt  toy% 

By  the  still  waters  in  the  eventide; 

Or  mark  the  ripplings  of  the  ocean  glide, 

Sobbingly,  upon  the  colden  sands, 

Leaving  their  foamy  Hues  of  silver  bands. 
In  the  hot  noontide  thou  can'st  seek  the  grove. 

Where,  through  the  interlacing  forest  trees. 

With  not  ungentle  hand,  some  wandering  breeze 
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A  moment  puts  aside  their  leafy  hair. 

So  that  the  fresh  and  flower-scented  air 

Creeps  in,  and  through  the  rich,  umbrageous  roof 
The  gorgeous  sun-rays  fall  upon  the  grass. 
Shattered  by  leaf  and  branches  as  they  pass. 

Verdure  and  light  inwcaved  like  warp  and  woof. 

Rest  while  thou  may'st,  for  rest  thou  must  at  last 
Upon  my  bosom.     Birds  that  farthest  roam 
Into  the  upper  realms,  must  still  come  home 
Unto  that  peaceful,  lowly-lying  nest. 
With  faint  and  folded  wings,  to  take  their  rest. 

And  hush  their  song  when  light  of  day  is  past. 
Why  would'st  thou  toil  for  more  ? 
Why  should'st  thou  hoard  and  store  ? 

Sufficient  for  thy  day  with  little  toil  thou'lt  ha^e ; 

Sufficient  for  thy  night — a  tranquil  grave  I 

Within  my  green  heart  shalt  thou  tdce  thy  sleep. 
Dreamless,  and  dark,  and  deep. 

Ah  t  sweet  mother,  thou  sayest  truth.  Why  should  our  eyes  ever  wander  from 
thy  face,  or  our  thoughts  seek  to  soar  from  all  that  we  know  of  thee  to  the  far 
unknown  above  thee  ?  Is  not  the  song  of  the  nightingale  sweet  as  that  of  the 
lark  ?  yet  she  never  soars  high  in  the  heavens,  but  ever 

"  In  shadiest  covert  hid, 
Tones  her  noctomal  note." 

How  grateful  is  the  repose  that  reigns  around,  stirred,  not  broken  by  those 
drowsy  sounds  that  deepen  its  intensity,  telling  that  life  is  lulled  all  around 
one,  and  wooing  the  heavy  eyes  to  close,  and  the  ears  to  catch  the  faint  sounds 
dreamily. 

"  How  sweet  it  were  hearing  the  downward  stream 
With  half  shut  eyes,  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half  dream." 

So,  too,  let  me  lie  down  here  a&d  take  my  rest ;  rest  of  body  and  rest  of  spirit. 
Soul,  fold  thy  wings :  flight  is  not  given  thee.  Poor  bird,  thou  canst  not  flutter 
fiir  from  thy  bodily  nest;  for  an  unseen  power  ever  draws  thee  backward.  Haply, 
when  death  rends  asunder  the  chain  that  binds  thee  down,  thou,  too,  shalt,  with 
glorified  pinion  and  eye  unwinking,  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  flee 
away  beyond  the  earth,  piercing  tne  deep  infinitude,  bathing  in  that  sunlight, 
whereof  yon  orb  is  but  the  darkened  reflex — (The  lark  siTigs  again)  :.— 

"  Up  with  me,  and  I  will  bear  thee 
On  my  quivering  wings !" 

Tempter  1  how  can  I  join  thee — ^how  could  I  "  breathe  the  difficult  air"  of 
thy  high  heaven  ?  Ha  I  now  thou  droppest  straight  down  upon  me,  as  thou 
dioppest  at  the  decline  of  day  upon  thy  loved  nest,  or  as  a  star  falls  from  heaven 
at  midnight.  Thy  song  is  pouring  like  a  flood  around  me ;  and  my  spirit  ex-^ 
hales  upon  the  tones,  and  is  lost,  as  a  rain-drop  melts  and  mingles  with  the  ocean. 
"  Up  with  thee  1"    Ay,  wiU  I,  exultant  cleaver  of  the  clouds  I 

Scene  Y.—Cloudland.  First,  a  dense  white  mist.  By  degrees  the  vapours  break 
up,  and  take  shape.  Massive  ''  castles  in  the  air**  are  seen ;  battlement  and 
tower  glittering  in  the  golden  sunshine;  then  columns  and  minarets,  as  of  a 
city :  in  the  foreground  green  meads  and  sparkling  waters ;  in  the  distance 
deep  forests  and  blue  mountains, 

SuNGSBT  (rises  from  beside  a  fountain,  and  gazes  wonderingly  around  Aim).-* 
What  wondn)us  liuid  is  tlus— ^o  silent— so  dreamy  ?    No  breeze  fans  the  sultry, 
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sluggish  air,  that  lies  heavy  with  the  odour  of  flowers.    {A  female  voice  is  heard 
singing,)    Hark !  what  sweet  and  plaintive  sounds  arc  these? 

"  THIEBNA  NA  OGS." 

A  fair  world  is  ours  when  the  sun  shines  brightly* 

And  lights  up  each  valley  and  bower ; 
The  pale  buds  ope,  and  the  bird  wings  lightly 

To  rest  on  its  own  lov'd  flower. 

Like  a  dream  of  Thiema  na  Oge. 

Oh,  how  soft  falls  the  dew  in  the  cool  twilight, 

And  soothing  the  hush  it  bringeth. 
As  the  murmuring  breeze  thro'  the  curtain  of  night 

To  earth  a  low  lullaby  singeth. 

Like  the  hush  of  Thiema  na  Oge. 

And  how  sweet  is  the  strain  of  the  plaintive  flute. 

As  it  floats  on  the  summer  air ; 
Thro'  the  garden  trees,  bending  with  golden  fruit, 

Sending  musio  everywhere, 

like  sweet  sounds  from  Thiema  na  Oge. 

But  the  land  of  youth  is  of  fairy  dreaming, 

Its  jovs  ever  young  and  radiant ; 
The  lake  that  looks  cold  to  our  earthly  seeming. 

Bears  many  a  joyous  pageant 

From  the  liappy  Thiema  na  Oge. 

And  a  crystal  sky  are  those  azure  waters 

In  that  bright  unclouded  home. 
Dropping  pearly  showers  on  its  sons  and  daughters. 

And  o'er  many  a  sparkling  dome 

Beared  high  in  Thiema  na  Oge. 

A  full  tide  of  song  from  the  waves  is  stealing. 

And  melting  echoes  it  sendeth 
To  the  man  of  sorrow  and  earthly  feeling. 

As  home  from  hb  toil  he  wendetliu. 

'Tis  a  song  of  Thiema  na  Oge. 

Gome  away,  come  awaj-« 
Leare  the  com  in  the  ear  and  the  nrol  t  on  the  tree ; 
Liet  die  tall  meadows  wave  like  the  wind-ruffled 

Oh,  come  and  repose 

In  our  caves  of  ught. 

Where  no  shadows  fall. 

And  no  gloomy  nighty 
Nor  the  whirling  blast  that,  with  reckless  mirth# 
DeiferoyB  the  bloom  of  your  changing  earth, 

Desoendfl  on  Thierna  na  Oge. 

Come  away,  come  awi^— 
Let  the  lordling  forget  his  once  lofty  estate. 
Ere  his  towers  are  ruined  and  desolate : 

A  fairer  castle. 

And  wider  domain, 

A  home  for  his  heart. 

With  no  pang  of  pain. 
The  loved  one  he  lost  in  ner  spring  of  bloom. 
And  with  heart-wrung  drops  he  dewed  her  tombb 

Waits  him  in  Thiema  oa  Ogo. 
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Come  away,  come  away ; 
Fond  mother>  weep  not  for  tbe  babe  tbou  did'st  bless 
With  a  soul  overflowing  with  deep  tenderness. 

He  pined  and  dled^ 

His  spirit  passed. 

Like  a  young  bird's  wing. 

Before  Autumn's  blast ; 
Thy  watching  and  tears  could  not  keep  htm  there : 
But  he  lires  with  us  in  our  own  pure  sphere. 

He  is  nursed  in  Thiema  na  Oge. 

Come  away,  come  away ; 
Tho'  his  fair  young  face  is  more  bright  and  divine, 
And  he  drinks  from  gay  sea-shells  our  sparkling  wine, 

The  water-lily 

Springs  up  'neath  his  feet ; 

But  fondly  still  he 

Bemembers  you  yet ; 
And  we  bear  him  ofl  o*er  the  moonlit  wave 
To  the  spot  where  you  dwell.     Oh  I  come  and  live 

With  your  boy  in  Thiema  na  Oge. 

Come  away,  come  away. 
Weary  mortals,  descend  to  our  deep  ocean  caves. 
We  have  mines  of  red  gold  'neath  the  cold  shining  waves. 

Ohl  come  and  behold 

Beings  long  since  fled. 

And  mourned  by  thee. 

As  changed  and  dead. 
Come,  join  in  our  dandnc  and  revels  here. 
Bid  farewell  to  a  world  of  torturing  care — 

You'll  be  blessed  m  Thiema  na  Oge. 

Then  it  is  not  a  fable  what  our  Irish  bards  have  sung.  Thei^  is  a  fairy  realm 
ever  near  us,  yet  rarely  shown  to  mortal  eye.  Where  nature  always  blooma  and 
man  is  again  r^uveneicetU,  the  youth  of  ih»  body  as  peremiial  as  that  of  the 
soul — Thiema  na  Oge — Tbe  land  of  Youth. 
The  Voice. — •*  Come  awajr,  come  awav."  (Itpasseth  on\ 
Slimosbt. — ^Yes ;  I  will  follow  thee  through  those  portals,  beneath  that  arch 
whose  stones  are  like  hewn  jewels.     (He  enters.) 

Scene  YI. — A  banquetting-room,  lit  up  by  the  great  spherical  light  already  seen. 
Around  a  table  recline,  on  couches,  figures  clotheain  white  robes,  with  festive 
chapUts  on  their  heads.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  fair  being  dressed  in  afioW' 
ing  vesture  of  saffron  dye,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  inwreathed  with  shamrocks 
on  her  brow ;  before  her  is  a  lyre,  a  sword,  and  a  stylus  of  diamond, 

SUNGSBT...- 

"  Is  it  a  dreame,  or  do  I  see  It  pUyn«? 
A  goodly  table  of  pure  yvoiy 
All  spread  with  juncats  fit  to  entertayne 
The  greatest  prince  with  pompons  royalty." 

Maoa. — Welcome,  Jonathan ;  we  waited  but  for  you.  Take  your  assigned 
place.  (The  spirit pairds  to  a  vacant  seat;  Slinqsby  nnAs  hUo  it,  awe-struck,) 
Xou  seem  weary ;  Hebe,  give  him  a  cup  of  hippocrene,  and  just  mix  three 
drops  of  oxyginated  eau-ac-vie  with  it.  His  trip  through  the  clouds  has  chilled 
him.  (He  quaffs,)  Now,  then,  children,  what  have  we  got  for  mortals  at  the 
next  full  of  the  moon  ?  Mortimer  Collins,  let  us  have  a  chant  from  thee  first. 
Thou  comest  from  a  sunny  clime,  and  shouldst  sing  of  summer  blithely  as  the 
birds  in  sunshine. 

CoLLXMs.-.From  breeizy  mom  till  ikwy  eve  I  wandered  over  the  green  earth 
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through  the  long  summer  day>  and  my  soul  was  filled  with  the  yisible  glory  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  so  my  Uioughts  took  8hape>  and  here  is  my  hymn^  O  Maga: 

A   CHANT   FOB  THE   MIDSUMMER. 

I. 

Earth  is  lying  in  Thy  summer,  O  groat  Sov'reign  of  the  spheres  I 
Languidly  beside  the  water  stand  SX  day  the  stately  steers ; 
And  the  tall  green  com  is  waving,  with  a  wealth  of  swelling  ears. 

n. 

All  day  long  the  mavis  ioyous  his  sweet  song  in  shadow  weaves. 

There  the  mighty  boughs  are  drooping,  heavy  with  their  summer  leaves. 

And  the  young  birds  aye  are  singing  underneath  the  cottage  eaves. 

in. 

Earth  is  lying  in  its  beauty :  silently  the  morning  mist 

Passes  from  uie  sunny  mountains  by  the  soft-winged  breezes  kist : 

Warm  and  still  the  sloping  hill  beneath  a  sky  all  amethyst. 

rv. 

The  beauty  of  the  tranquil  sunset,  deepening  in  purple  hues ; 
And  when  Hesper  rises  slowly  bringing  on  the  twilight  dews. 
Where  the  woodland  streamlets  ripple  through  the  dusky  avenues. 

V. 

O,  Thou  ffiver  of  all  gladness  1  we  the  children  of  this  earth. 

Ever  would  desire  to  praise  thee,  though  our  songs  are  nothing  worth, 

For  the  rich  and  fragrant  summer,  for  its  music  and  its  mirth  ; 

VI. 

For  the  dense  green  odorous  forests,  for  the  skv*s  unclouded  dome. 
For  the  calm  sea  tossing  lightly  endless  lines  of  starry  foam. 
Which  shall  thunder  on  for  ever,  till  they  take  thy  people  home. 

Maoa. — ^It  likes  me  well,  that  solemn  chant  of  thine.  That  is  a  sweet  picture 
of  a  sultry  summer  noontide,  like  one  of  Cuyp's  or  Wouverman's,  where  we  see 
the  cattle  knee-deep  in  the  cool  wood-sheltered  stream,  and  the  yellow  sunlight 
pouring  on  the  green  sward.  But  say,  hast  thou,  a  chUd  of  the  island,  no  song 
of  the  ocean  ? 

Collins.— Mistress  mine,  I  will  essay  to  tell  thee  how  I  have  listened  through 
the  revolving  year  to  the  voice  of  the  wondrous  sea — ^yet,  learned  I  never  tho* 
roughly  the  mystic  import,  of  its  language. 

THE   VOICE   OF   THE   SEA. 
I. 

What  saith  the  sea. 
Winding  around  green  shores  and  difis  austere  ? 
Have  not  those  waters,  beautiful  and  clear. 

Some  meaning  in  their  music  free  ? 

n. 

On  summer  days 
You  scarce  can  hear  its  ripnle  soft ; 
As,  8ure;inff  and  receding  oh. 

It  gleams  in  quiet  bays. 

in. 

In  winter  time, 
Or  when  autumnal  leaves  are  waxinff  gold, 
White  crests  upon  its  waves  j^e  may  behold, 

Like  heroes  of  Uomenc  rhyme. 
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IT, 

They  dance  afar — 
The  roar  is  like  the  horses'  tramp : 
On  the  blue  plains  do  they  encamps 

Tossed  in  a  mimic  war. 

T. 

To  the  wild  wind 
So  floated  wrathful  Hector's  horse-hair  plume ; 
So  through  the  Achaian  army  clefl  he  room.- 

His  brethren  following  swift  behind. 

VI. 

Thou  ancient  Sea  I 
Was  it  of  thee  the  singer  old 
Learnt  music  for  his  chant  of  gold  ? 

For  Scio  floats  on  thee. 

vn. 

Tired,  weary,  worn. 
Vexed  with  the  careful  world  and  Mammon's  shrine : 
How  fresh  the  kisses  of  thy  emerald  brine, 

What  time  it  blushes  to  the  Mom  I 

vin. 

Young — ever  young 
Thou  flashest  to  the  answering  sky : 
Purple  as  vintage  is  the  dye 

Upon  thy  waters  flung. 

iz. 

No  song  can  tell 
What  in  thy  wealth  of  power  thou  utterest, 
Though  ofl  the  singer  floats  upon  thy  breast, 

And  hears  thy  'wildering  music  swell. 

X. 

To  the  Air,  and  thee — 
Twin  sisters  in  the  lap  of  Time— 
The  Maker  gives  a  song  sublime. 

What  sayest  thou,  aged  Sea  ? 

Maoa.  Well  hast  thou  uttered  thy  heart.  Know,  then,  "  the  song  sublime," 
which  the  Maker  gives  to  the  Sea  and  the  Air,  is  that  which  he  hath  given  to  the 
Earth  also;  and  this  is  their  trinal  song  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter — ''O 
all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  praise  him  and  magnify  him  for 
ever."  {A  solemn  pause,)  Now,  Tiny  one,  what  hast  thou  for  our  ear?  Some- 
thing that  speaks  to  the  heart  rather  than  the  fancy ;  for  we  perceive  a  shade  of 
sadness  flitting  over  thy  brow.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

Tint. — Even  so.    But  thou  shalt  hear 

A  DEATH-CHAHBEB   SCENE. 
I. 

A  vase  of  withered  flowers,  dry,  colourless,  and  dead — 

Their  day  of  beauty  over,  all  form  and  odour  fled — 

Stood  by  a  dusty  mirror,  within  a  darkened  room, 

Where,  through  closed  blinds,  one  dim,  faint  ray  stole  in  to  break  the  gloom. 

A  glove,  a  robe,  long,  long  unworn,  a  chain  of  gold  and  pearl. 

Which  oft  had  glistened  on  the  neck  of  that  poor  dyin^  girl : 

The  ca^,  where  a  dead  sone-bird  lay,  the  fire-light  flickering  low, 

Were  signs  most  eloquent,  £ough  mute,  of  human  pain  and  woe. 
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n. 


The  ticking  of  the  chamber  clock,  the  quick,  short,  gasping  breathy 
Which  told  the  hopeless  mother's  ear  its  tale  of  coming  death ; 
With,  now  and  then,  a  smothered  sob,  despite  that  mother's  care. 
Were  all  the  sounds  that  broke  the  hush  which  lay  so  deeply  there. 
Without,  the  air  was  teeming  with  the  sounds  of  summer  life. 
Where  bird  and  bee  blent  song  and  hum  in  one  harmonious  strife. 
The  young  leaves  rustled  sofly  round  her  casement,  as  to  call 
Forth  to  the  buds  and  flowers  her  whose  hand  had  tended  all. 

in. 

In  vain — in  vain ;  she  heedeth  not  that  gentle  summons  now— 

The  damps  of  life's  last  agony  are  on  her  pallid  brow ; 

And  never  more  shall  she  go  forth,  at  mom  or  evening  hoiur, 

To  train  the  bloaaoms  idtiSti  she  loved  aioand  her  gsraen  bower. 

AlaBy  for  beanty  and  for  yoath  I  that  dim  and  sunken  eye 

Hath  taken  its  last  farewell  look  of  earth,  and  stream,  and  sky. 

Green  buds  may  swell,  and  leaves  come  forth,  to  die  when  dies  the  year ; 

But  the  flow'rs  are  now  unfolded  which  shall  strew  her  early  bier. 

IV. 

Yet  weep  not  thou,  whose  heart  of  love  is  bleeding,  thus  to  see 
The  dark  grave  yawn  for  her  whose  life  was  all  the  world  to  thee. 
Look  through  the  dark  and  shadowy  mists  that  hang  aroimd  the  tomb : 
The  eye  of  faith  sees  dazzling  light  shine  through  the  heavy  gloom. 
Look  onward,  then,  and  upward.     The  mortal  part  must  die ; 
But  the  precious  soul — the  spark  divine^shall  mount  above  the  sky. 
Thy  child  but  leaves  a  world  of  woe  for  her  eternal  home ; 
The  hand  of  God  hath  taken  her  from  evil  days  to  come. 

MioA. — Ay :  the  same  old-wcnid  story,  from  the  hour  whan 

*^  Man's  first  disobedienca,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world." 

But  thou  hast  sung  most  sweetly,  and  done  well  to  chant,  not  only  through  the 
^loom  of  the  grave,  but  onward  to  the  light  beyond  it :  even  as  the  nightmgale 
sings  through  the  night's  darkness,  till  she  sees  the  morning  twilight  gleaming 
eastward.     Come,  who  will  sing  us  a  son^  now  ? 
One  with  a  Lute. — Marry,  that  will  I,  such  as  it  is : — 

SONG. 

Fast  and  fair  the  stars  were  springing 

In  the  calm,  deep  summer  sky ; 
Soft  f!ia  bulujl  bird  was  singing 

To  a  clump  of  rose  o  ./a ; 
And  through  the  ^rass  a  HtUe  stream 
Went  murm'ring  m  a  happy  dream  : 
When,  leaning  on  my  breast,  Hermine 
Sigh'd  low,  "  My  heart  for  aye  is  thine." 


But  e'er  since  greybeard  Time  was  young. 

Love  'gainst  yellow  gold  was  weak ; 
And  oii  for  this  hath  woman  flung 

True  hearts  away,  to  live  or  break : 
So  now,  with  one  who  lov'd  not  more, 
Who  won  her  with  the  glitt'ring  ore. 
Dwells  in  the  summer.l^  of  Wiine, 
Mj  Ufel  lost  Pleiad,  false  Hermine. 
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Maga. — ^Well^  it  is  a  pretty  song,  by  my  fay ;  and  thou  shalt  not  fail  of  thy 
guerdon.  But,  methinks,  upon  the  whole>  there  is  full  as  much  true-loTe  and 
fidelity  in  the  fiur  sex  as  m  your  own.  Sir  Minstrel.  Hast  aught  for  us, 
HomertoQ  ? 

HoMERTON. — In  the  sultry  noontide  I  sought  the  solitude  of  a  deep  grove, 
within  whose  bosom  iras  a  deep  oool  lake,  that  the  meridian  snn^beams  wone  f^ 
upon,  anJ  there  I  saw  a  stately  swan  lying  on  the  pelludd  waters,  like  a  ^r 
vessel  becalmed  in  a  tropical  sea,  and  thus  sang  I  of  her  :^« 

THE     S  W  A  N . 

Queen  of  the  silent  lake. 

Gliding  majestic  o*er  thy  liquid  court. 
Deep  in  the  shadowy  brake. 

Where  the  imagined  water-nymphs  resort ; 
Where  fox-gloves  hang  their  bells. 

And  o&en  bowers  their  branches  intertwine ; 
And  solitude  in  leafy  covert  dwells. 

That  sanctuary,  snowy  queen,  is  thine. 
Few  violate  thy  state — the  timid  deer 

May  drink  the  pure  wave  as  he  trots  along. 
The  forest-loving  birds  may  hover  near. 

The  nightingale  may  pour  her  stream  of  song : 
Yet,  queen  acknowledged,  on  thy  glassy  throne. 

Thou  reignest  in  still  majesty  alone. 

Maoa— -Thou  hast  turned  the  sight  to  good  account.  How  now,  fair  one,  thou 
lookest  of  a  thoughtful  spirit-^we  would  know  whereon  thou  ponderest  ? 

Chabixxtte..— I  was  thinking  of  a  strange  custom  that  prevails  in  an  ancient 
town  in  the  north  of  Holland.  There  is  attached  to  each  of  its  quaint-looking 
houses  a  certain  entrance  elaborately  adorned,  by  which,  at  their  wedddng,  the 
married  pair  enters.  It  is  then  closed,  and  never  opened  again  till  the  man  or 
bis  wife  18  carried  out  a  corpse.     Hear  my  musings : 

TH£  BRIDAL  AND  THE  PUNEBAL. 

How  strangely  in  a  foreign  land  shows  still  each  common  thing. 
As  from  our  home's  familiar  use,  all  seems  yet  differing ; 
But  who  not  marvelling  had  gazed,  as  on  enchanted  ground. 
When  fair  that  city  burst  in  view,  girt  by  its  river  round  ? 

In  calm  repose  of  loveliness,  bathed  now  in  rosy  light. 

The  orient  flush,  ere  yet  the  sun  blaz*d  on  men's  dazzled  sight  $ 

Each  spire  and  pinnacle  just  touched  by  his  first  golden  ray, 

Whilst  low  beneath,  far  stretched  that  line  of  snadowy  arches  lay. 

I  mark'd  their  gates  (and  yet  a  path  on  either  side  outspr^d) 
Fast  nailed,  though  toward  each  dwelling  fair  those  darkened  portali  led; 
All  seemed  in  cold  forbidding  guise,  still  sternly  frowning  down. 
Where  gazed  the  wondering  stranger  round  .that  quaint  and  antique  town. 

But  as  the  eye  glanced  idly  on,  it  rested  where  at  last 
Beneath  one  ancient  portico,  a  bright  procession  pass'd; 
The  risins  sun  in  flood  of  lights  streamed  now  a  glory  o*er. 
The  two  m  life's  fresh  joyousness  entering  that  opened  door. 

Its  gleam  unfaded  yet,  a  voice  of  weeping  smote  mine  ear. 
And  in  strange  saddening  contrast  stiU,  a  sorrowing  group  drew  near ; 
Few  steps  beyond,  dim  issuing  forth  an  archway's  narrow  space. 
Those  mourners  bore  one  to  1^  laid  in  earth's  last  resting  plaoe. 

"  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust" — the  solemn  words  were  heard. 
And  yet  those  tones  on  breaking  hearts  strength  to  bear  on  conferred ; 
Whilst  telling  still  how  from  the  ^ave  new  seeds  of  lii^  could  spring, 
In  trusting  hopes  to  heaven  upraised,  earth's  sadness  hallowing. 
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I  asked  of  one  who  ^azed  beside,  what  might  this  purpose  be. 

As  surely  deeming  it  must  hold  some  hidden  mystery ; 

Or  wherefore  stood  each  portal  else  fast  barred  in  sullen  gloom. 

Save  where  those  newly  wed  passed  in—those  mourners  sought  the  tomb. 

The  question  met  with  answer  prompt — *'  *  Twas  still  a  custom  there. 
On  wedded  love's  first  day  of  joy  gave  they  due  entrance  fair ; 
Then  clos*d,  nor  e*er  dar'd  men  their  gates  set  open  till  the  day 
When  one  of  those  who  then  pass'd  in.  Death's  message  must  ot!ey. 

And  one  be  left  a  darkened  home,  till  gently  laid  beside, 

The^  loved  of  life,  whom  they  that  time  should  to  the  grave  confide; 

Their  bodies  in  its  guardianship  safe  resting  till  the  mom. 

When  all  together  we  must  meet  who  on  this  earth  are  bom.** 

So  chanced  it  thus,  those  two  now  join'd,  fresh  from  the  spousal  rite, 
Should  there  encounter  with  the  dead,  borne  outwards  in  their  sight ; 
Should  there  behold  what  yet  must  be,  once  for  themselves  ordain'd. 
Or  long,  or  short,  their  space  of  life  ere  that  dread  day  remain'd. 

Oh  is  it  strange  if  memorv  retains  in  freshest  power 

Of  pictur'd  semblance  still  distinct,  the  vision  of  that  hour? 

Oh  IS  it  strange,  with  speechless  thoughts  of  sadden'd  earnestness. 

That  coffin'd  form,  that  bridal  fair,  should  still  the  soul  impress  1 

Teaching,  in  silence  of  stem  truth,  how  swiftly  passeth  by 
"  The  f^ion  of  this  world,"  which  here  changeth  so  moumfully ; 
Warning  our  weakness  lest  we  make  of  blessings  God  had  given. 
Snares  still  to  hold  our  lingering  steps  from  reaching  on  to  Heaven. 

Maoa. — Thou  hast  gracefully  expressed  thy  thoughts,  and  we  shall  hear  thee 
again  at  another  season.  But,  come,  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  work  we 
have  to  do.  Bring  hither,  Hebe,  the  golden  casket.  There,  lay  it  now  down 
before  us.  So — come  here,  Slingsby,  thou  shalt  assist  at  our  autopsy.  Here 
is  the  golden  key.     Now,  open  the  casket— what  dost  thou  see  within  ? 

SuNosBT. — I  see  a  mass  of  manuscripts,  of  various  sizes ;  some  sealed  up 
neatly,  some  tied — all  huddled  together. 

MAGA.^Put,  now,  the  contents  of  the  box  on  the  table,  and  I  will  show  thee 
how  to  work,  secundem  artem.  Watch  as  I  touch  each  paper  with  the  stylus. 
The  pure  diamond  has  the  virtue  of  testing  the  true  and  the  pure.  If  the  ink  en. 
dures  the  trial,  then,  put  the  paper  baek  in  the  casket ;  if  the  writing  fiides 
away  beneath  the  ray  of  the  diamond,  then  cast  it  aside.  Now,  then,  are  you 
ready? 

Slinosbt. — ^I  am  attentive. 

(JMaga  proceeds  rapidly,  touching  each  MS»  with  the  stylus,  and  faking 
from  time  to  time,) 

Maoa.— Pshaw  I — ^pish  I — ah,  that's  sterling — ^ridiculous.  A  bold  wing,  but 
wants  pruning— hum  1  ha  I 

Slinosbt  (as  he  casts  the  sheets  aside).^-Altick  1  alack !  what  labours  of  many 
a  solitary  hour  are  here — the  cudgellinffs  of  many  a  stolid  brain — ^the  crazed  odes 
of  young  gentlemen  with  high  foreheads  and  long  hair  curled  down  their  backs ; 
modest  stanzas  of  young  Sapphos  and  Angelicas  on  gilt-edged  paper. 

Maqa. — Hush — ^hush— Jonathan  1  Where's  the  use  of  whinine ;  justice  must 
be  done  with  an  even  hand.  There,  the  task  is  finished.  Lode  the  box,  and 
Hebe  will  bear  it  away.  Now,  place  the  condemned  in  yonder  brazier,  and  move 
it  within  the  influence  of  the  odylic  rays  of  the  great  crystal.  Grood  1  now  the  ca- 
lorific light  falls  on  the  scrolls — see,  they  curl,  and  writhe,  and  shrivel^-now,  they 
blacken — they  smoke — they  burst  forth  in  a  blaze-^Uuzzal 

Omnes — Huzza  I  Huzza  I ! 
P  Slinosbt  (bemoarUng) — Oi,  «<,  trM-M  /    What  hast  thou  done.  Mistress  mine. 
Thou  hast  reduced  to  ashes  a  world  of  paper.     What  a  holocaust  of  foolscap— a 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents ! — children  brought  forth  in  much  pain,  and  labour,  and 
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tribulation.  ^  Should  the^  not  have  been  left  with  thy  pablisher  till  their  parents 
should  reclaim  them  ?  Ah^  what  indignant  remonstrances*  what  pathetic  up- 
braidings  await  that  miserable  mortal — Rachel  weeping  for  her  children 

Maga. — Suspend  your  bowlings^  Jonathan^  prithee.  The  good  of  science  de-. 
mands  that  these  condemned  ones  should  pass  through  the  purgatorial  flames ; 
if  there  be  any  thing  spiritual  in  them«  trust  us,  it  will  survive  the  probation. 
Come,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself;  take  this  lens  of  pure  crystal  m  thy  left 
hand,  and  the  stylus  in  thy  right,  and,  as  you  stir  the  mass,  make  a  post  mortem. 
What  see  you  as  the  residuum  f 

Slinosbt  (stirring  the  mass  and  looking  through  the  lens). — I  behold  much  black 
and  calcined  matter.     I  take  it  to  be  burnt  paper. 

Maga. — Shrewdly  guessed.  Blow  it  gently  away.  Now  what  remains  at  the 
bottom  ?    Probe  carefolly. 

SuNosBT. — I  see  five  or  ax  minute  particles ;  some  shining  like  gold,  others 
less  brightly. 

Maga. — ^These  are  ideas.  Thou  seest  what  a  small  quantity  of  such  that  mass 
which  we  consumed  contains.     Proceed  with  thy  examination. 

Slinosbt.— Heavens  1  I  see  beautiful  little  insects  pouncing  down,  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  grains,  and  flying  away  with  them,  ^d  look !  there  is  a  little 
slender,  gaudy  oue,  tugging  might  and  main  at  one  of  the  largest  grains.  Ah  I 
he  is  now  just  in  the  act  of  raising  it,  and  about  to  fly  away.  Oh,  Jupiter !  there 
comes  a  whopper  1  That  noble  fellow,  with  the  strong,  black  wings,  and  glitter. 
ing  eyes.  See,  he  springs  on  the  little  fellow,  and,  seizing  the  large  grain  from 
him,  swoops  majestically  away.     Resolve  me  this  riddle,  dearest  Maga. 

Maga. — What  I  canst  thou  not  read  it?  Listen,  then.  What  thou  takest  to  be 
insects  are  the  spirits  of  departed  authors,  who  are  constantly  roaming  about  in 
search  of  their  thought-property  that  has  been  filched  firom  them.  That  little 
fellow  was  but  &  poetaster,  who  had  himself  borrowed  from  a  great  poet  that  idea 
which  you  saw  him  trying  to  raise ;  and  having  somewhat  altered  its  shape,  and 
dressea  it  out  in  new  clothes,  he  acquired,  what  jurists  call  a  special  property  in  it, 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  bear  it  away  from  all  but  the  rightfiil  owner,  him  with 
the  black  wings,  who  has  reclaimed  it.  But  look  again ;  are  there  any  grains 
left? 

Slikgsbt. — ^Not  one ;  they  have  been  all  borne  away,  and  not  an  insect  now 
lingers  upon  the  heap. 

Maga. — Verbum  sap.  You  see  what  stuff  you  were  whining  over.  What 
then,  tell  me,  remains  ? 

Slingsbt. — ^I  see  nothing  but  small,  puffy  balls,  which  are  constantly  bursting, 
and  emitting  a  thick,  dark-white  vapour. 

Maga These  are  self-conceit,  and  bombast,  and  high-swelling  words,  and  so 

forth ;  but  you  see  they  dissolve  in  air  and  come  to  nothing.  Now  we  have 
finished,  and  you  need  some  refreshment.  Drink  of  this  medicated  water,  over 
whish  I  have  made  tiie  magnetic  passes,  and  fix  your  vision  steadily  on  the  great 
crystaL     So — hush  I  not  a  word. 

Scene  VI. — KUliney  Hill,  as  at  first.  Sungsbt  lying  on  the  ground  in  a 
trance.  Von  Gbopbngoetz  making  transverse  passes  over  him.  Wilddrakx 
watches  the  operation  incredulously^  Poplar  looks  thoughtJuUy  over  his  grog ; 
and  Bishop  carelessly  smokes  his  cigar. 

Slingsbt  (yawning  and  stretching  out  his  arms). — Heigh-ho  1  haw,  aw,  aw. 
What  1  lads,  by  Jove  I'm  afraid  I  have  been  sleeping,  flow  stupid ;  but  the 
sun  makes  one  so  drowsy.  What  a  deep,  dreamless  nap  I've  had,  to  be  sure. 
What  a  delicious  sense  of  coolness  just  as  I  awoke. 

WiLDDRAKE What,  uo  dreams,  Jonathan  ? 

Bishop. — Didn't  think  you  were  gone  up  there,  eh  ? — (points  to  the  zenith,) 

Poplar. — Nor  that  you  went  down  there,  eh  "i-^points  to  nadir,) 

Baron. — ^Wie  befinden  sie  sich  ?  How  you  find  yourself,  Herr  Shlinkshbee  ? 

Slingsbt. — ^Fsith,  remarkably  well,  I  think. 

Babor. — Gut.  Ruben  sie  ein  wenig.     Repose  yourself  a  leetel. 

Slihosbt. — Ah !  I  remember  all  about  it  now.  Yon  undertook  to  mesmerise 
me,  I  believe.    I  fell  asleep,  I  admit ;  but  that's  all. 
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Ba&ok Ha  t  ba  1  There  was  floineting  more,  I  dink. 

Wiu>DRAKE  (aside  to  BifiROp). — ^The  Baron's  a  very  clever  fellow,  but  a  little 
touched  here  (points  to  his  forehead),  and  Jonathan  has  been  humouring  him^ 
for  a  gag. 

Slingsbt Tell  me,  then,  all  about  it ;  for  I  protest  I  cannot  remember  any- 
thing since  I  fell  asleep. 

Barok. — Ha !  ha  I     Tell  him,  Mishtere  Poplar. 

Poplar.— Why,  first,  Jonathan,  you  got  upon  your  legs ;  then  the  Baron 
touched  certain  organs  about  your  eyes. 

Barom. — "Ess ;  de  language,  and  de  time,  and  de  tune. 

Wtld DRAKE  (aside  to  Bisnop). — Ay,  and  he  took  good  care  to  announce  that 
he  was  doing  so. 

Poplar. — Then  you  heard  a  skylark  singing,  and  you  went  off  into  a  rant, 
and  threw  some  perilous  stuff  off  your  stomach,  in  the  way  of  rhymes,  standing 
on  your  toes,  and  flapping  your  arms,  as  a  cock  flaps  his  wings  when  he*s  going 
to  crow ;  I  thought  you'd  fly  away.  Then  the  Baron  made  some  trans\'erse 
passes,  and  poked  bis  finger  upoti  some  other  part  of  your  head,  and  so  you  got 
quiet  again,  and  sank  down  upon  the  groimd,  muttering  to  yourself;  after  a 
time  you  were  off  again  about  the  skylark. 

Baron  (triumphantly). — £s,  es;  now  tell  him  about  de  clairvoyance — de 
lucidity. 

Poplar. — Why,  Jonathan,  I  took  a  packet  of  manuscripts  out  of  my  pockety 
the  Baron  placed  them  on  your  epigastrium,  and,  upon  my  veracity,  you  read 
them  off  quite  correctly. 

WiLDDRAKE  (cLstde), — Ay,  Poplar,  but  you  had  shown  them  all  to  him  in 
the  morning,  and  I  saw  his  eyelids  quivering  as  he  squinted  down  upon  the 
paper.  (Aloud) — ^ly  dear  Slingsbjr,  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  singularly 
Aappy  autopsy  of  myself,  af\er  having  made  a  voyage  through  my  inner  sj-stem, 
and  peered  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  establishment,  you  were  kind 
enough  to  announce  that  I  was  afflicted  with  dropsy,  and  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head. 

Babon. — Ach !  nein,  ncin,  dere  was  a  mistake,  my  friend,  'twas  somebody 
else ;  dere  was  a  mistake. 

WiLDDRAKS. — Oh,  Baron,  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion. 

Bishop. — Come,  Jonathan,  here's  your  health,  my  boy.  And  now,  that 
you've  cot  back  into  your  body,  take  my  advice,  and  stay  in  it  as  long  as  you 
can.  Saron  give  us  a  song,  and  I'll  undertake  to  give  you  as  good  a  one  in 
return. 

Babon. — ^Yon  ganzem  herzen.  I  will  sing  you  a  Trinklieder  dat  we  sing  in 
Germany:— 

I. 

ifrfngt  untr  ixixCkti,  XtlnU  ttnlr  s((nst ! 
QKo  tin  ixtibti^  &feTf  erbKngt, 
Win  (m  %tt%tx  i\Uit  Irer  Witln, 
Sttlbrt  Hie  iTimti'  am  MtbiXtn  t (n. 

n. 

IDofft  untf  MtUt,  \UU  ttntr  !)offt  1 
l^trb'nnH  9ttoffnung  tinst  boiil  oft  i 
Qocb  trtm  Eriirn  %xt%i  alledt 
l.ttb  vLxOi  Jiioffnuns  %aubevi$r]^efn. 

m. 

^tiafft  nxCn  iofritrt,  tofr&t  nvCn  tfcjbafft  1 
|lnl}e  le^er  uint  l&raft  I 
HUr  i(t  nut}t,  ifiit  labt  alleCn 
Xiei  Qittr  Jj^ottntnt,  ftfeV  nxiU  VHHn. 
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(BiBHOP  makes  a  sign  to  Slinosbt,  who  writes  while  the  Baron  sings,! 
hsHop. — Bravo  1  a  good  song  and  a  healthy  sentiment.    Now,  Baron«  I  will 
pye  Yoa  something  to  the  same  air  (takes  the  paper  from  Slimosbt)  ;  wme,  tooj 
IS  a  m*inking  song : — 

SONG. 

I. 

Drink  and  sing,  sing  and  drink  I — 

Where  the  gleesome  song  resounds. 
Where  red  wine  lights  the  goblet's  brink. 

There  every  joy  we  prize  abounds. 

XI. 

Hope  and  love,  love  and  hope  !•— 

Love  and  hope  will  oft  deceive. 
Yet  love  and  hope,  like  blossoms,  ope. 

And  life  a  magic  lustre  give. 

III. 

Coil  and  work,  work  and  coil ! — 
Ply  each  the  craft  ordained  by  Heaven, 

For  him  alone,  to  cheer  his  toil. 
Love,  hope,  and  song,  and  wine  are  given. 

Babon. — Ah,  ha  1  Mishtere  Bishop,  brav.  Sir,  brav ;  why  dat  is  mein  Trink- 
kider  himself.    How  did  you  get  it  ? 

Bishop. — ^Why,  Jonathan's  just  took  the  German  blouse  off  it,  and  put  it  into 
an  English  frock-coat,  that 's  all. 

Baron. — ^Ver  gut,  ver  gut,  'pon  my  word. 

Poplar Come,  now  the  sun  is  down  low  behind  the  hills,  and  Howth  is 

looking  dim  and  sofl  in  the  distance ;  just  gaze  a  moment  on  the  rosy  glow  of 
the  streaked  sky  reflected  in  the  waveless  waters,  and  that  gold  mottling  the 
6louds  of  deep  purple,  while  Bishop  is  stowing  away  the  plates  and  glasses. 

Wilddrare. — Beautiful,  indeed !  the  world  cannot  surpass  it. 

Bishop. — Stay !  One  toast  before  we  go.  Let  us  remember  the  gentleman 
whose  judicious  taste,  so  finely  harmonising  with  Nature,  is  visible  everywhere 
about  us,  and  whose  liberality  throws  open  those  delightful  walks  and  grand 
prospects  to  every  one  who  wm  not  abuse  the  privilege.  Here's  the  health  of 
Mr.  W^arren ! 

Omnes.— Mr.  Warren's  health  I  Cdrtmk  with  all  the  honours). 
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CLOUGH   FIONN  ;    0R«    THE   STONE   OF   DE6TINT. 
BY  TBI  O'HARA  FAMILY. 

[It  is  known  to  the  reading  public  that  the  works  of  fiction  published  under  the  title  of 
"Tales  by  the  O'Hara  Family*  were  the  joint  production  of  two  brothers — one  of  them, 
the  younger,  a  literary  man  by  profession,  the  other,  and  the  elder,  a  num  in  bosinesfl, 
who  occasionally  contributed  the  result  of  snch  hours  as  he  could  borrow  from  his  more 
immediate  and  more  pressing  avocations.  The  origin,  eiLtent,  and  natnre  of  this  literary 
partnership  may  be,  at  no  distant  day,  communicated  to  the  curious  in  such  matters, 
should  it  be  ascertained  that  anv  curiosity  exists.  It  is  known,  too,  to  those  who  con- 
sider  the  "  Tales  by  the  O'Hara  Family"  worth  perusal,  that  the  younger  brother  was 
called  on  to  pay  the  debt  we  must  all  pay,  before  he  had  passed  the  prime  of  life,  and  after 
many  years  of  such  bodily  suffering  as  few  are  required  to  endure  in  preparation  for  the 
grave.  Up  to  the  period  of  John  Banim's  death,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  the  connexioa 
of  the  brothers  existed,  and  with  the  survivor  of  *^  The  O'Hara  Family*  many  notes  and 
memoranda  remain,  partly  originating  with  the  one,  and  partly  with  the  other.  The 
following  story  is  wrought  out  of  a  portion  of  tho^se  materials  ;  it  is,  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  a  renewal  of  old  acquaintanceship  with  the  public,  under  the  **  old  familiar 
name."] 

CHAPTER  I. 


It  is  matter  of  local  history^  that  the 
Irish  giant  Fionn  MacComhall,  or 
more  familiarly  Fionn  MacCowl,  be- 
stowed  his  hand  on  Graighnc,  his  wife« 
as  a  reward  for  her  superior  flectness 
of  foot.  She  was  the  winner  in  a  race 
between  the  giantesses  of  Innisfail :  the 
place  of  contest  being  along  the  plain 
at  the  base  of  the  Slive-na-mawn  moun- 
tain«  the  spectators  taking  the  best 
points  of  vision  they  could  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  above.  The  most  prominent 
amongst  these  was  the  commander  of 
the  giant  warriors  of  that  old-world 
time^  the  far-fiimed  Fionn  MacCowl. 

So  far  history  tells;  but  a  certain 
occurrence  took  place  on  that  occasion 
which  we  do  not  find  a  notice  of  in 
books — of  equal  authencity«  however— 
and  which,  as  it  has  reference  to  the 
tale  we  are  about  to  open,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  relate. 
The  beautiful  Graighne  Aew  along  the 
plain,  swifter  than  tne  giant  hero  who 
looked  on  could  cast  his  lance;  and 
Fionn  MacCowl,  breathlessly  anxious 
for  her  success — for  she  was  the  fairest 
of  the  rival  giantesses— stretched  out 
his  arms  and  neck,  and  strained  his 
eyes  to  follow  her  lightning  speed.  A 
sudden  turn  of  the  course  hid  her  from 
his  view;  he  rushed  forward  ei^gerly 
and  carelessly ;  his  sandnllcd  foot  came 
in  contact  with  an  unnoticed  rock,  and 
he  fell  prostrate.  « 

Writhing  under  the  pain,  and  Texed 
at  his  disappomtment,  for  Graighne 


had  vanished  before  he  had  recovered 
his  erect  position,  he  stooped,  seized 
the  rock  with  both  his  hands,  tugged 
at  it  until  he  loosed  it  from  its  resting, 
place,  swung  it  between  his  outstretch- 
ed legs  three  or  four  times  to  increase 
the  impetus,  and  cast  it  with  all  his 
might  over  his  head. 

In  his  rage  he  paid  little  regard  to 
the  direction  in  which  it  flew,  or  the 
injury  it  might  occasion.  The  rock 
went  whirling  through  the  air  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  and,  reckon- 
ing as  if  a  bird  had  flown  the  distance, 
it  settled  full  thirty  miles  away,  on  the 
slope  of  a  rising  ground.  Here  it  sank 
deep  into  the  soil,  and  here  it  remain- 
ed, unmoved,  and  it  was  supposed  im. 
movable,  from  the  day  of  tno  rivalry 
between  the  giantesses  up  to  the  pe- 
riod when  our  tale  commences. 

From  this  rock  the  district  where 
the  opening  incidents  we  chronicle  took 
place,  derived  its  name,  and  the  loca- 
lity was  thence  called  <*  Clough  Fionn, 
or  Fionn's  Rock." 

The  townland  of  Clough  Fionn  wad 
a  gen tl3'-ri sing  ground,  which,  from  a 
considerable  elevation,  sloped  gnu 
dually  to  a  much-frequented  public 
road.  About  thirty-three  years  back, 
to  which  time  we  refer  the  reader, 
the  occupiers  of  this  townland  were 
of  the  dasB  denominated  "  small  far- 
mers," that  is,  some  of  them  did  not 
cultivate  more  than  five  acres  of  land, 
and  the  largest  farm  did  not  exceed 
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ten.  It  has  been,  and  is  to  the  present 
moment,  a  mooted  point,  whether  or 
not  the  division  of  land  into  small  te- 
nements  of  this  description,  be  inju- 
rious or  beneficial.  Although  we  hold  a 
decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  shall 
not  pause  here  to  examine  the  question : 
Tve  may  remark,  however,  that  while 
the  pros  and  the  cons  have  been  under 
discussion,  and  the  right  or  the  wrong 
as  yet  in  doubtful  poise,  many  scenes 
of  indisputable  misery  have  resulted 
irom  the  practical  elucidation  of  one 
side  of  the  argument. 

The  nature  of  the  tenures  on  Clough 
Fionn  hilUside  was  an  immediate  cause 
why,  from  the  road  bounding  it  below, 
the  district  bad  a  very  pleasing  effect 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  houses 
of  the  tenants,  to  the  number  of  nine, 
were  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  all 
of  them  within  the  scope  of  the  obser- 
ver's eye.  Each  cottage  was  embowered 
in  its  own  shelter  of  ancient  trees;  each 
had  its  orchard,  its  potato  garden,  and 
its  kitchen  garden  in  close  connexion  ; 
and  the  fields  were  all  fenced  with  lofty 
hawthorn  hedges.  The  distance  from 
the  farm  houses  to  the  road  prevented 
the  obtrusion  of  unseemly  objects,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  rural  comfort  that 
gratified  the  passer-by,  and  gave  the 
idea  of  health,  and  industry,  and  happy 
homesteads.  Such  sights  were  unusual 
thirty-three  years  back,  when  Clough 
Fionn  flourished :  such  are  scarcely  to 
be  met  at  the  present  day,  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
bounding  the  townland  of  Clough 
Fionn,  and  reaching  thence  to  a  sinu- 
ous brook,  full  of  delicious  trout,  was  a 
stretch  of  meadow-land.  From  the 
height  of  Clough  Fionn,  the  movements 
and  the  voices  of  persons  in  the  mea- 
dows could  be  distinguished ;  and  from 
the  meadows,  the  ploughman's  team 
and  the  ploughman's  whistle  could  be 
seen  and  heard;  and  the  milkmaid's 
ong,  and  the  lowing  of  the  kine,  and 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  and  the  gam- 
bols of  the  lambs,  and  the  crowing  of 
the  cocks,  answering  from  farmyard  to 
farmyard,  could  be  noted. 

We  have  given  the  origin  of  the  name 
borne  by  this  district,  namely,  the  pal- 
pable  existence  there  of  the  rock  flung 
thither  by  Fionn  MacCowl.  It  re- 
mains to  be  recorded,  how,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  destruction  of  that 
rock,  disruption  and  ruin  fell  upon  the 
inhabitants. 


The  rock,  giving  a  designation  to 
the  collection  of  farm-houses  we  have 
described,  had  ever  been  held  in  the 
greatest  reverence.  The  present  dwell- 
ers on  Clough  Fionn,  were  the  fourth 
generation,  proceeding  from  the  origi- 
nal cultivators ;  and  hence,  by  the  way, 
the  antiquity  of  the  trees  sheltering  the 
cottages  can  be  accounted  for.  It  was 
an  established  and  acknowledged  truth, 
which  no  farmer  of  Clough  Fionn  doubt- 
ed, that  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was 
identified  with  the  intactability  of  the 
present,  made  unintentionally  by  the 
angry  giant.  It  was  believed  religiously, 
that  success  and  all  the  attendant  train 
of  good,  had  prevailed,  since  the  great- 
grandfathers of  the  present  race  had 
redeemed  the  land,  up  to  the  present 
time ;  and  it  was  a  doctrine  deserving 
full  credence,  that  such  would  continue 
to  be  the  fortune  of  Clough  Fionn  as 
long  as  the  cherished  rock  retained  its 
place :  and,  vice  versa,  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever  entertained,  that  the 
contrary  of  all  the  advantages  hitherto 
enjoyed  must  follow  its  removal. 

The  disturbance  of  Fioim  Mac  Cowl's 
rock  being  regarded  as  a  thing  next  to 
an  impossibility,  taking  into  account  its 
ponderous  bulk,  and  the  vigilance  ex- 
ercised in  its  regard,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  confidence  of  the  believers 
in  the  continuance  of  their  prosperity 
tended  in  no  slight  degree  to  sweeten 
their  labours,  and  render  those  labours 
productive. 

Murtoch  Donohoe  was  a  member  of 
the  colony  inhabiting  the  townland  so 
often  named ;  he  held  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  land,  and  his  cottage  was  the 
farthest  to  the  left  hand,  if  a  visitor  were 
ascending  the  hill  from  the  road.  The 
sacred  stone  of  Clough  Fionn  was  within 
his  boundary — his  ereat-grandfather, 
his  grandfather,  or  his  father,  would 
not  permit  plough  or  spade  to  turn  the 
sod  within  a  prescribed  number  of  feet 
of  this  safeguard  of  the  district ;  and 
it  was  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
actual  possession  of  the  stone,  and  the 
diligent  protection  of  it,  had  brought 
extraordmary  luck  to  the  family  of  the 
Donohoes. 

Accordingly,  the  Donohoes  had  been, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony, 
blessed  beyond  their  neighbours  with 
abundant  crops,  unblighted  orchards, 
healthy  children,  tall  and  portly  men 
and  women;  and  as  to  their  cattle, 
these  were  ever  the  fattest  and  the 
sleekest  on  the  hill ;  nothing  surpris. 
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'  .,^.:  .1*  the 

..^v»v'!  with  the 

\      .  ..uucU  AUiX  un- 

.    '."  ,.'v.l  luck  bad 

>'...<.  J  the  tiirm  of 

'  Nvijkuung    hdd    been 

»i  :a  ihc.ii  tor  ibive  genc- 

V   '  \'  !^»!u'cs  had  been,  at  the 

; »  u  >  voatinucU  to  bo,  when 

V  ;.  U-,  the  nuii^nates  of  Clough 

I :   {..d  Muitucb  Uonohoe  was,  at 

.     .    \  .  1  kI,  iho  ivpresentative  of  bis 

K\v-u  ou  such  a  narrow  area  as  that 
v»i  {  Wm^h  Fiunn,  distinction  is  not 
>\  1  ilu»ut  Iti  di<siidvantages.  Mediocrity 
i.n  a  !c\cl  road,  well  trodden,  and  easy 
lo  iht"  toot,  owing  to  the  number  of 
tiaxclUrs  passing  along;  distinction, 
ia  a  path  on  tho  eminence  above,  full 
oistuuibUng-blocks,  followed  only  by 
tbo  fow,  consequently  rugged ;  and,  at 
evi  ry  ^tumble,  the  wayfarer  is  saluted 
by  tliu  Ijiuj^bter  and  jeers  of  those  who 
ji*»;»  on  below.  This  aphorism  will 
apply  to  Clough  Fionn,  as  well  as  to 
tho  l>rond  world  beyond  its  boundaries. 

Murtoch  Donohoc  had  been,  from 
hi«  infancy,  placed  above  bis  neigh- 
bours, owm^,  in  some  degree,  to  nis 
own  merit,  out  resulting  principally 
from  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of 
having  the  Clough  Fionn  stone  on  his 
father's  lands.  When  a  boy,  he  was 
wayward  and  stubborn,  and,  as  an  in- 
evituble  conseauence,  wrong-headed ; 
ho  was  the  bully  over  his  playmates, 
the  self-dubbed  ruler  and  director  of 
tlieir  pastimes,  and  their  castigator  if 
they  refused  submission  to  his  autho. 
rity.  When  he  had  attained  his  full 
growth,  he  was  a  Cloucrh  Fionn  Ilercu. 
£*8,  and  his  overbearing  temper,  and 
his  other  more  juvenile  characteristics, 
marked  the  man  as  they  had  marked 
the  boy.  His  dominion  onhis  native  hill 
was  undisputed,  and  his  assumption  of 
authority  at  home  was  the  more  readily 
/submitted  to,  as  Murtoch  Donohoe 
carried  his  reputation  beyond  his  own 
boundaries  and  into  other  lands ;  and 
in  this  extension  of  his  fame  his  im- 
mediate subjects  were  participators.  If 
Murtoch  Donohoe*s  cudgel  levelled  an 
opponent  at  every  thwack — if  ^l  urtoch 
l>onohoe  invariably  sent  the  ball  to 
the  goal  at  the  hurling-match — and  if 
Murtoch  Donohoe  pitched  tho  sledge 
or  the  stone  beyond  all  chance  of  com. 
petition,  surely  Cloueh  Fionn  hill 
migU  well  be  proud  of  hia  exploits ; 


and  ev^rj  Clough  Fionn  boy  shone  in 
the  light  cast  round  him  by  this  Clough 
Fionn  sun.  Further,  if  Murtoch  Do- 
nohoe ruled  with  despotic  sway  in  his 
own  dominion,  none  dare  disparage  a 
Clough  Fionn  stripling,  or  a  Clough 
Fionn  girl,  anywhere  off  their  native 
sod.  These  were  the  times,  remem- 
bered with  regret  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  stal worth  arm  in  the  fray  and 
a  Milesian  obduracy  of  skull  were  the 
qualifications  of  a  rural  hero. 

All  this  rule,  and  sway,  and  assump- 
tion, brought  on  less  justifiable  tenden* 
cies.     Murtoch  Donohoe,  when  in  the 

Eride  of  his  youth  and  vigour,  was  a 
ard  drinker;  reckless  and  quarreU 
some ;  instantaneous  in  his  resent- 
ments, but  quickly  forgetful  of  them ; 
jealous  of  the  eminence  he  had  reached, 
and  constantly  jostling  and  pitching 
downwards  every  pretender  who  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  same  height. 
Ambition  such  as  that  of  Murtoch 
Donohoe,  where  glory  is  the  goddess, 
does  not  stoop  to  mere  vulgar  occupa- 
tions ;  and  the  ruler  of  Clough  Fionn 
neglected  his  industrial  pursuits  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  required  all  the 
occult  but  powerful  influence  of  Fionn 
MacCowl's  rock  to  continue  in  his 
person  the  hereditary  prosperity  of  his 
family. 

In  his  twenty-second  year,  or  there- 
abouts, the  headlong  current  of  Mur- 
toch Donohoe's  temperament  was,  how- 
ever, directed  into  a  dlfifurent  channel 
from  that  in  which  it  had  hitherto 
flowed.  His  aflections,  as  well  as  his 
resentments,  were  ever  in  the  extreme. 
He  fell  madly  in  love  with  a  certain 
"  voumeen  machree"  living  at  some 
distance  from  his  hill  of  sway.  Well 
off  in  the  world,  as  Murtoch  Donohoe 
was,  or  rather  expected  to  be,  the  fa* 
ther  of  Sheela  Fennelly  out-topped  him 
by  far;  exclusive  also  of  the  diflerence 
of  fortune,  "ould  Darby  Fennelly"  did 
not  approve  of  Murtoch's  character^ 
enviable,  as  Murtoch,  and  as  SheeU, 
too,  supposed  it  to  be.  He  was  re- 
fused by  the  parent,  but  he  was  accepted 
by  the  daughter  ;  and  he  at  once  took 
the  steps  he  ought  to  have  done.  He 
collected  his  vassals  of  Clough  Fiona 
Hill,  and  led  them  on  for  a  capture* 
Darby  Fennelly,  in  anticipation  of 
what  was  to  happen,  had  provided 
himself  with  a  sufficient  force  to  repel 
invasion ;  but  Murtoch  overcame  all 
opposition,  and  bore  his  Sheela  home 
ia  triumph^  better  pleased  by  iar,  S9 
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to  obtain  her,  than  if  she  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him  with  the  good- will  of  all 
her  kith  and  kin.  W  ben  subsequently, 
reconciling  himself  to  the  event.  Darby 
Fennelly,  with  his  usual  shrewd  sense, 
remarked,  "that  when  the  colleen 
herself  was  ready  and  willing,  a  riga- 
ment  of  dragoons  woudn't  howld  her 
back." 

When  this  notable  event  took  place, 
^lurtoch  Donohoe  was  without  a  mo- 
ther ;  she  had  been  interred  some  time 
before  in  the  family  grave,  close  by  the 
ruined  Church  of  Kilebawn.  Shortly 
ailer  his  marriage,  his  father's  remains 
"were  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of 
his  wire,  and  Murtoch  was  left  the  sole 
inheritor  of  the  proverbial  good  farm  of 
the  Donohocs,  and  possessor  of  Fionn 
MacCowrs  luck-bestowing  rock. 

Now  it  was,  that  the  benefit  of  this 
talisman  became  evident.  Almost 
immediately  following  his  espousals, 
Murtoch  Donohoe,  with  characteristic 
precipitancy,  jumped  from  the  eleva^ 
tion  he  had  usurped ;  he  abdicated  his 
throne  on  Clough  Fionn  for  the  vulgar 
routine  of  labour.  Without  doors, 
nothing  seemed  to  engross  his  thoughts 
but  hard,  *  unflinching  industry.  It 
was  his  step,  of  all  on  Clough  Fionn, 
that  startled  the  lark,  to  his  earliest 
matin  song ;  generally,  the  night  fell 
before  his  day's  work  was  over ;  and 
from  the  fields,  his  face  was  turned 
directly  to  the  home  where  Shecla 
dwelt,  and  nowhere  else. 

On  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  who 
was  christened  by  the  name  of  Patrick, 
and  who,  we  may  as  well  announce,  is 
to  be  the  hero  of  our  tale,  Murtoch 
Donohoe  acknowledged  the  full  claim 
of  the  ''  weenoch  "  on  his  ardent  afiec* 
tions.  It  was  whispered  about,  fur- 
tively to  be  sure,  that  the  former  leader 
of  the  revels  of  Clough  Fionn  had 
become  a  first-rato  nurse,  and  many 
ludicrous  particulars  of  the  metamor* 
phose  were  related  by  the  wags  of  the 
hill-side.  But  we  can  avouch,  as 
true  historians,  the  real  facts  of  the 
case ;  and  our  statement  is,  that  Mur- 
toch  might  be  seen,  when  he  had  re- 
turned from  his  day's  labour,  sitting 
on  a  low  stool,  so  low,  that  of  necessity 
his  knees  came  nearly  in  contact  with 
his  chin,  and  that  he  would  continue 
for  hours  so  crippled  up,  rocking  the 
little  gorsoon's  cradle,  and  singing  a 
rather  discordant  ditty  to  set  it  sleeping. 
And  we  can  add,  as  veritable  fact,  that 
hi0  snapped-up  Sheela  would  move 


about  the  while,  in  the  performance 
of  her  domestic  duties,  and  that  she 
would  chat  in  a  happy  voice  with 
Murtoch,  and  tliat  she  would  come 
over,  oftener,  perhaps,  than  necessary, 
and  that  she  would  lay  her  outspread 
hand  on  his  large  head,  and  stoop 
down  her  cheek  close  to  his,  to  peep  at 
Murtoch's  heir,  and  that  Murtoch 
would  look  straight  into  her  eyes  for 
approval  of  his  paternal  care ;  upon 
which  she  would  pinch  his  cheek,  and 
seal  her  approbation  with  a  kiss,  taking 
him  round  the  neck  at  the  same  time, 
and  then  she  would  trip  away  and  carol 
sweetly  over  her  work.  All  this  we  can 
vouch  for  as  reality. 

Murtoch's  change  of  pursuits,  but 
not  of  character,  might,  and  did,  give 
cause  for  the  surreptitious  jeers  oi  his 
former  scapegrace  followers;  but  he 
gained  credit  with  all  others  for  devo- 
tion, heart  and  soul,  to  his  pretty 
Sheela.  That  "  rock  of  sense,"  Darby 
Fennelly,  wrought  upon  by  the  reports 
that  had  gone  far  beyond  Clough  Fiona, 
came  himself  to  ascertain  the  truth  ; 
and  thenceforward  he  was  reconciled 
to  Sheela's  choice.  If  Murtoch  Dono- 
hoe was  almost  as  huge  as  his  patron, 
Fionn  MacCowl,  in  stature,  he  con- 
tinued to  work  in  his  fields  even  as 
the  same  Fionn  MacCowl  might  have 
worked  had  he  held  a  ten-acre  farm 
on  the  townland.  It  was  plain  to 
Darby  Fennelly  that  out  of  sheer  love 
to  her,  Murtoch  Donohoe  wished  to  en- 
sure as  much  independence  to  Sheelay^ 
his  wife,  as  strength  of  frame,  com- 
bined with  unflinching  industry,  could 
procure  her. 

The  great  drawback  on  the  happiness 
of  Murtoch  and  Sheela,  was  the  loss  of 
many  of  their  children ;  two  of  them, 
a  boy  and  girl,  died  in  their  infancy, 
so  that  none  remained  to  him  at  the 
period  when  our  tale  commences,  but 
the  eldest  son,  Patrick.  Sheela,  how- 
ever, promised  an  increase  to  the  Dono- 
hocs, and  both  looked  forward  to  the 
event  with  happy  presages,  doomed, 
alas !  to  sad  reversaL 

Murtoch  Donohoe  had,  in  the  hey- 
day of  his  more  youthful  irregularitleiy 
fought  a  desperate  battle,  involving  the 
entire  brigade  of  Clough  Fionn,  with 
some  scofler,  who  had  laughed  at 
the  virtues  imputed  by  its  possessors 
to  Fionn  Mac  Cowl's  stone ;  the 
said  scoffer  asserting,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmers  of  the  localitjr 
was  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  lan^ 
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an<l  the  low  rate  of  rent  paid  hy  the 
tillers.  Murtoch  and  "  his  boys"  were 
the  victors  on  the  occasion  ;  he  estab- 
lished, according  to  the  ancient  usage 
of  *'  wager  by  battle/*  that  the  Clough 
Fionn  stone  was  a  veritable  cornucopia 
to  its  owners.  But  this  "  skrimmage" 
had  its  consequences.  The  mere  fact 
of  the  power  of  the  rock  being  ques- 
tioned, shook  his  faith  to  a  certain  ex. 
tent ;  and,  in  a  subse([uent  conversa- 
tion with  his  parish  priest,  his  credence 
was  overturned  nearly  altogether. 

Two  years  previous  to  the  date  we 
write  of,  it  apjKiared  to  jMurtoch  Do- 
uohoe  that  the  rock  so  often  mentioned 
was  mightily  in  his  way — was  a  com- 
plete  obstruction,  in  fact,  to  some  im- 
pi-ovement  he  contemplated ;  he  had 
ceased  to  regard  it  with  his  boyish  re- 
Terence,  yet  his  early  prejudices  urged 
him  not  to  meddle  with  it.  lie  went 
round  and  round  it,  however,  and 
viewed  it  closely ;  and  he  actually  pre- 
sumed so  far  as  to  shovel  away  some  of 
the  earth  below  it,  to  ascertain  its  depth 
in  the  Foil. 

His  proceedings  had  not  been  un- 
noticed ;  there  was  a  panic  in  conse- 
quence ;  he  was  angnly  expostulated 
with.  An  altercation  took  place  be- 
tween himself  and  the  weaver  of  the 
districtf  The  contention  drew  others 
to  the  spot,  and  Murtoch  Donohoe  was 
threatened.  This  was  sheer  rebellion 
aj^ainst  his  former  authority,  which, 
although  he  had  ceased  to  exercise,  he 
would  not  allow  to  be  wrested  from 
him,  and  his  resolution  was  instantly 
formed. 

The  great  secret  of  his  wife's  power 
over  her  naturally  wayward  husband, 
lay  in  the  gentle  yielding  of  her  opi- 
nions to  his,  or  rather  from  her  seem- 
ing to  have  no  opinion  of  her  own,  at 
the  same  time  that  she  ''  could  wind 
him  round  her  little  finger,"  as  it  is 


vulgarly  but  coeently  expressed.  Sbm 
his  boyhood,  the  headlooig  totreotaf 
his  temper  wonld  rush  wiu  irrenslibis 
force  full  tilt  on  obstacles  raised  a^smit 
it ;  and  because  ho  was  now  gaintaid 
and  threathened,  Fionn  MacCowl'i 
rock  was  to  be  put  out  of  his  wa^. 

Before  the  day  dawned  of  a  winter's 
morning,  the  inlmbitants  of  the  hiH-side 
were  shaken  in  their  beds  by  a  violeiil 
explosion  of  gunpowder — Mutocfa  Do* 
nonoe  had  masted  the  rock  of  destiny 
into  flitters. 

A  general  outcry  was  raised  agtinit 
this  daring  act  of  stubbornness,  and» 
sooth  to  say,  now  tliat  he  had  had  hii 
will,  the  operator  himself  did  not  6el 
altogether  comfortable  at  the  suooeis 
of  his  headlong  rashness. 

Thenceforward  his  neighbours  re- 
garded him  with  a  great  d^pree  of  dis- 
like, as  the  prodncer  of  future  evils  to 
themselves  and  their  children.  Tins 
feeling  in  his  disfavour  was  perceived 
by  Murtoch,  and  ho  resented  it.  He  be- 
came dark  and  morose,  except  within 
his  own  family ;  he  continued  to  work 
as  diligently,  however,  as  before;  his 
crops  continued  to  be  as  productive  as 
hitherto.  Sheela  found  no  deficiem^ 
in  the  milking  of  her  cows,  or  in  toe 
quantity  or  Quality  of  her  butter ;  nor 
was  any  defalcation  visible  with  the 
neighbouring  tillers  of  Clough  Fioon. 
During  a  year  and  a-half  subsequent  to 
the  demolition  of  the  rock,  no  change 
for  the  worse  was  visible.  The  pubuc 
mind  of  Clough  Fionn  was  balandng 
between  hope  and  fear,  when,  six 
months  farther  on,  it  was  proved  that 
the  destruction  of  Fionn  MacCowl's 
rock  could  not  pass  scathless ;  and  the 
sequel  further  told,  that  in  the  genersl 
wreck  which  followed,  the  crush  was 
sorest  and  saddest  on  the  obsdnale 
and  self-willed  Murtoch  Donohoe. 


CHAPTsa  n. 


The  Clough  Fionn  destiny  stone  was 
blasted  into  fragments  by  Murtoch 
Donohoe  thirty-three  years  back. 

At  this  period,  the  class  known  as 
middlemen  held  in  their  possession 
almost  the  entire  lands  of  Ireland. 

When  referred  to,  the  epoch  is  now 
descrilu'd  and  known  as  "Bonaparte's 
times;"  and  " Bonaparte's  limes"  are 
spoken  of  as  the  golden  age  of  Irish 
farmers.     Could  our  land-jobbers  of 


the  day  have  guided  the  fortnnes  of 
that  wholesale  sla^'cr  of  the  humsa 
race,  the  eagles  of  Bonaparte  would  not 
have  drooped  their  crests,  or  quailed 
at  Waterloo.  If  it  depended  on  thein» 
he  would  be  at  the  present  hour  guid^ 
ing  the  storm  of  battle  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe,  and  sweepug 
the  earth  with  his  legions. 

It  was  not  from  any  jxirsonal  admi- 
ration of,  or  attachment  to>  the  hero  of 
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Austerlitz,  or  from  any  abstract  ap- 
proval  of  his  general  career,  that  the 
Irish  tillers  of  the  land,  thirty-three 
years  past,  prayed  for  success,  in  all  his 
battles,  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Their  good-will  towards  him  arose 
from  seLf-interest ;  it  was  with  them,  to 
use  a  well-understood  phrase,  a  matter 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The 
manufacturers  of  wheat,  and  beef,  and 
pork,  and  butter,  realised,  during  the 
protracted  warfare  of  which  Bonaparte 
was  the  blow-coal,  imprecedented 
prices ;  and  the  demand  was  equal,  if 
not  exceeding,  any  supply  thM  could  be 
furnished.  Hence  the  hearty  good- 
will  borne  to  the  despot  of  France,  and 
hence  it  is  that  <*  Bonaparte's  times" 
are  remembered  with  a  sigh. 

The  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
land  created  a  corresponding  demand 
for  the  land  itself,  and  the  rivalry  in 
obtaining  farms  had  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  an  £1  Dorado  for  the  dealers  in 
that  commodity. 

Middlemen,  or  persons  intermediate 
between  the  landowner  and  the  tiller, 
increased  to  an  injurious  extent,  and 
these  were  the  "  squireens,*'  or  squires 
on  an  inferior  scale,  or  of  an  inferior 
grade. 

A  practice  prevailed  in  *'  Bona- 
parte's times  "  of  securing  land  in  re- 
version. It  was  no  unusual,  but  on 
the  contrary,  a  prevalent  proceeding 
for  a  dealer  in  land,  to  procure  a  lease 
of  a  farm,  or  of  more  farms  than  one, 
while  yet  held  in  actual  possession  by 
others — this  lease  granted,  by  the  owner 
of  the  tenements,  years  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  occu- 
pants' term,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  such  occupants. 

When  a  lease  obtained  with  so  much 
foresight,  came  into  operation,  the 
middleman,  or  holder  of  such  lease, 
either  raised  the  rent  on  the  tenant  in 
possession  exorbitantly,  or  took  the 
lands  into  his  own  hands,  for  his  im- 
mediate use. 

This  practice  of  taking  leases  in  re- 
version was  spoken  of  as  **  taking  the 
ground  over  poor  cratures'  heads,"  and 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  agrarian 
disturbances  of  Bonaparte's  times" — 
the  outrages  of  ''  Caravets  "  and 
*'  Shanavests,  "  and  other  crude  deno- 
minations of  illegal  associations,  spring- 
ing finom  the  custom  of  "  taking 
ground  over  poor  cratures'  heads." 

Dick  Mulcahy  was  of  the  class  of 
*'  middlemen/'  or  *'  squireens;"  and. 


as  we  shall  have  much  to  do  with  him 
in  the  procuress  of  the  present  narra- 
tive, we  find  it  necessary  as  graphi- 
cally,  but  as  concisely  as  possible,  to 
sketch  his  character  for  the  reader. 

The  father  of  Dick  Mulcahy  held  a 
good  tract  of  land  at  a  lowrent :  he  accu- 
mulated wealth — that  is,  comparatively 
speaking — in  consequence  ot  the  rapid 
and  continuous  advance  in  price  for  his 
marketable  commodities ;  and  when  his 
second  son  Dick  had  selected  a  wife, 
whose  dowry  was  a  good  farm,  the  old 
man  was  able  to  advance  the  means  to 
set  him  forward  in  the  world. 

At  the  period  of  his  marriage,  Dick 
Mulcahy  might  be  about  thirty-five, 
fresh-coloured,  and  what  is  called  well- 
looking.  Tall  he  was,  and  robust  in 
person:  his  manner  was  abrupt  and 
uncouth  ;  and  he  disported  a  rough 
humour,  disagreeable  to  all  but  him- 
self. He  wore  generally  a  thoughtful 
brow,  and  his  eye  looked  straight  to  its 
object,  keenly  and  resolutely. 

With  his  neighbours,  he  was  reckon- 
ed to  be  a  shrewd,  painstaking  fellow, 
who  attended  to  his  business  with 
energy  and  capacity;  as  one  able  to 
see  his  way  clearly,  and  as  one  both 
able  and  willing  to  pursue  his  path, 
notwithstanding  let  or  hindrance.  He 
was  considered,  too,  to  be  morose  and 
unneighbourly,  uncommunicative,  and 
self-dependent  —  neither  seeking  nor 
taking  counsel  in  his  affairs.  This  self- 
reliant  man  was  not  always,  however, 
repulsive  and  austere.  Occasionally  at 
fairs  and  markets,  when  his  business 
was  over,  he  gave  a  loose  rein  to  his 
humour  for  relaxation.  He  indulged 
in  bouts  of  hard  drinking,  recklessly 
and  determinedly. 

At  such  times,  he  might  be  seen 
dragging  by  the  collar  to  the  fair-booth 
or  Uie  public  house  the  neighbour  he 
had  kept  at  arm's  length,  with  a  force 
and  pertinacity  it  was  useless  to  op- 
pose, unless  the  roughly-invited  guest 
were  inclined  to  prove  **  which  was 
the  better  man."  From  the  debauch 
thus  plunged  into,  none  of  the  company 
dared  depart  until  Dick  Mulcahy 
so  pleased.  He  would  compel,  by 
main  force,  all  such  skulkers  to  remain. 
Meetings  of  this  kind  became,  for  the 
most  part,  boisterous  Bacchanalian 
orgies,  and  seldom  terminated  without 
a  quarrel ;  through  the  turbulence  of 
which,  Dick  Mulcahy's  voice  was  the 
loudest,  and  his  personal  prowess  the 
most  dbstinguished.  He  was  able,  too^ 
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\\Lent  Jebaucbes 

;     Mvad   not   to   be 

vi  ^ .    k  I-  he  Yins  certain 

''  '     '-'^'-i  ^is  ailairs  by  cock- 

vM   UK  ruing    as  if  he  had 

•  I'v  iviiliikcr  the  pi-eviousnight. 

Y      ■'•>   ^^  ^'^1'  «^  the  expenditure 

;    '>K    ii.oaicut     was    concerned    that 

I  >.    o      ij«e.:ularltle3    interfered    with 

i>ulv  Muleuh>'s  process.     The  farm 

!^^'  l»ad  got  iis  his  wife's  portion,  was, 

1 V  7''>  l*;"'^^^"^-^^  "  an  owld  take,"  and 
i^>Kk  Muleahy  found  himself,  in  a  few 
}  ear>  a  nionied  man.  He  had  no  no- 
tion ot  placing:  his  s^pare  cash  in  a  bank, 
to  he  Idle  1  here  were  no  burglaries  in 
^3  neighbourhood;  even  if  there  had 
^^•^n,  Dick  Muleahy  would  have  held 
ms  own  agamst  heavy  odds;  and  he 
^tm  h,s  money  under  lock  and  key 
at  home.  He  saw  this,  increasing  from 
^y  to  day ;  the  prevailing  mania,  to 
pH3p  land  extensively,  seized  on  him: 

^e  became  a  middleman  of  the  first 
water. 

AT A^  ,^^^'»3  Pc^'od  of  his  life  Dick 
Muleahy  attii-ed  himself  with  a  cer- 
jam  pretension  to  superiority  above 
e  class  of  working  farmers,  beyond 
W  *\  ®  ^^  beginning  to  emerge ; 
A  r1    ^l^V^»''a^ter  of  his  costume  was 

in        u        ^^^^^  ^®  denote  an  advance 
n  rank.     He  had  not  as  vet  abandoned 
^e  common  outside  frie'ze  coat  of  the 
IHiasantry ;    but   this  generally  swung 
^pen.  and  within,  a  good  and  tolerably 
JJ"e   dress  of  blue  broad-cloth  might 
..  ^^^^t  well  gami.shcd  with  shining 
gut  buttons.     His  hat  was  of  coarse 
oeaver,^  imposing  in  the  amplitude  of 
tne  h»af,  and  the  nap  distinguishing  it 
}^!^^  the  homely  felt  generally  worn  by 
"J^s  Compeers.     His  smallclothes  were 
01  drab  cassimere,  and   he  cased  his 
•tout  legs  in  badly-cleansed  top  boots. 
He  rode  a  powerful  black  horse  when 
be  left  home  ;  but  his  saddle  was  dis- 
coloured ;    his    bit  and   stirrup-irons 
"Were  well  coated  with  rust,  and  one 
very  rusty  spur  on  his  right  heel  he 
deemed    sufficient    for    his    purpose, 
the   left  being  unarmed.     He  sat  his 
horse  firmly,  but  ungracefully ;  he  went 
generally  at  a  good  pace,  and  the  thong 
of  his  heavily-laden  whip  sounded  loud 
as  a  mu^ket-shot,  as  he  dashed  along. 
Dick    Muleahy  having  resolved  to 
apply  his  spare  money  to  advantage, 
cast  his  eye  about  him,  and  an  oppor- 
tuoity  soon  offered  of  disposing  of  it  to 
good  purpose. 
The  term  by  which  the  farmers  of 


Clough  Fionn  held  their  land  was 
within  three  years  of  expiration.  The 
people  of  the  townland  had  always 
lived  pretty  much  to  themselves.  Their 
great-grandfathers  had  entered  into 
post>esbiion  of  the  hdl-side  when  the 
soil  was  in  its  original  state  of  nature; 
consequently  the  rent  was  trilling,  and 
easily  made  up.  There  was  no  cjire 
or  anxiety  amongst  them,  and  they 
were  a  most  contented  tmd  happy  race. 
But  they  were  not  ignorant  that,  on 
the  lapse  of  their  leases,  they  should 
have  to  pay  an  increased  price  for 
their  acres  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  it 
was  necessary  to  look  a  little  before 
them.  Mr.  Bulger,  the  agent,  was 
spoken  to ;  he  shook  his  head  omi- 
nously and  mysteriously,  and  the 
translation  of  his  ambiguity  puzzled 
the  Clough  Fionn  wiseheads.  Dick 
Muleahy  was  known  to  be  in  great 
favour  with  Mr.  Bulger ;  his  reputa- 
tion for  shrewdness  and  activity  was 
universal ;  and  the  Clough  Fiona 
farmers  agreed  that  if  Dick  Mulcahy's 
counsel  and  services  could  be  secured, 
it  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction.  His  farm  of  Ballycanavawn 
was  not  far  from  Clough  Fionn;  he 
was  their  neighbour,  and  they  reck- 
oned on  his  exertions  in  their  behoof. 

Murtoeh  Donohoe  (this  was  before 
the  blasting  of  Fionn  MacCowl's  rock) 
and  some  others,  went  over  to  Ballyca- 
navawn, to  consult  with  Dick  Muleahy, 
and  interest  him  in  their  cause.  Dick 
Muleahy  received  them  with  a  mixture 
of  blull' humour  and  dictation;  there 
was  "  a  dhrop  on  the  head  of  id,"  and 
the  deputation  parted  from  their  ad- 
viser with  the  highest  p>ossible  opinion 
of  their  own  shrewdness  in  selecting 
him  as  their  counsellor;  and  their 
admiration  of  his  hearty  off-hand 
friendship  knew  no  bounds.  He  took 
the  aiTangemcnt  of  their  business  en- 
tirely on  himself,  and  his  own  wordiy 
as  tney  separated,  were — 

"Lave  It  all  to  mel  lave  it  all  to 
me  1  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
on  the  townland  of  Clough  Fionn  may 
lie  down  on  their  right  sides  and  take 
a  good  night's  ^leep.  Lave  it  all  to 
me,  boys ;  I'm  the  very  fellow  that  will 
make  a  bargain  for  yu  that  will  make 
ye  stare  at  your  luck." 

••  Well,  God  bo  wid  you,  Dick 
Muleahy,"  said  Murtoeh  Donohoe^ 
griping  Dick  Mulcahy's  honest  palm, 
and  squeexing  it  with  a  most  painful 
pressure* 
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"Sanpcth  lath,  boys,  bamcth lath" 
eaid  Dick  Mulcahy ;  find  he  shook  each 
of  the  Clough  Fionn  deputation  by  the 
hand  heartily  and  cordially. 

Shortly  at'ter  his  interview  with  the 
Clough  Fionn  men,  Dick  Mulcahy  put 
a  good  sum  of  money  in  his  old  pocket- 
book,  and  he  travelled  fully  fiye  hun- 
dred miles  before  he  came  to  his 
journey's  end.  It  is  not  necessary  we 
fihould  give  any  detail  of  his  travels  or 
adventures,  but  wc  can  certify  that  he 
reached  the  metropolis  of  England — 
not,  to  be  sure,  in  sixteen  hours,  as  he 
might  do  now — ^but  safe  and  sound, 
and  in  bis  usual  robust  health.  He 
knew  how  to  gain  access  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  person  he  had  journeyed 
BO  far  to  see :  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
turn  Dick  Mulcahy  from  his  purpose. 

*'  Sarvent  kindly,  sir ;  and  'tis  I  that 
hopes  you  enjoy  the  brave  health  and 
jsperrits." 

**I  am  well,  I  thank  you." 

'*  Ha !  then  more  of  that  to  yer 
Jionour  every  day  you  see  the  sun,  and 
snay  that  same  be  the  story  of  your 
mouth  for  a  long  coorse  of  years." 

Such  were  the  first  words  between 
Dick  Mulcahy  and  his  landlord;  the 
colloquy  went  on — 

"The  servant  announces  you  as  a 
tenant  of  mine  from  Ireland ;  pray  what 
may  be  your  business  with  me  ?" 

**  Faith,  and  a  tenant  I  am,  yer  ho- 
nour, you  can't  disown  me,  barrin'  you 
disown  the  lands  of  Bally cannavawn; 
and  'twould  be  a  safe  oath  to  swear 
you  won't  do  that— ha  I  ha !  ha ! — an' 
no  blame,  sure  'tisn't  the  worst  fea- 
ther in  yer  cap — ha  1  ha  1  ha  1" 

"  1  scarcely  understand  yon,  sir." 

"  The  farm  of  Ballycannavawn  came 
to  me  by  my  wife,  Winny  Reilly  that 
was ;  she  was  part  of  the  stock  on  the 
farm — ha!  hal  ha! — and  she  fell  to 
|ny  lot  the  same  time  with  the  land« 
She's  the  daughter  of  ould  Stephen 
Reilly,  God  be  good  to  him." 

"Reilly— Really— hal  I  do  not 
h4)pcn  to  remember  the  name.  And 
you  married  this  Reilly's  daughter,  and 
you  say  you  are  my  tenant." 

"  By  the  gog,  and  you  may  enther 
down  that  same  saying  of  mine  to  be 
as  thrue  as  goold ;  ay,  by  my  oath, 
thrue  as  goold,  for  it  has  the  jingle  in 
it — connasthcoD  tku,  yer  honour,  con^ 
uasthaw  thu. 

*'  Your  name,  if  you  please  ?" 

"I'm  not  the  laste  bit  in  life  ashamed 
^my  namoj  yer  honour  ^  I'm  oome  of 


an  ould  stock— the  stock  of  the  Mul- 
cahy s — Dick  Mulcahy  is  the  name^ 
go  by." 

"  And  pray  Mr.  Dick  'MnX " 

"  Mulcahy,  by  gog — Mulcahy,  and 
the  sky  over  *em." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dick  Mulcahy,  may  I 
ask,  why  did  you  expend  your  money, 
and  lose  so  much  of  your  time,  in 
travelling  such  a  distance  as  from  the 
lands  of  Bally — ,  Bally  what,  pray  ?" 

"  'Tis  like  a  big  potaty,  yer  honour; 
'tis  a  mouthful,  and  you  can't  get  the 
tonfTue  round  it — ha  1  ha  I  ha  1  Bal- 
lycannavawn,  yer  honour." 

"Hal  Ballycanna .    Well,  sir, 

why  have  you  travelled  such  a  distance 
as  from  that  place  to  this,  when  my 
agent,  Mr.  Bulger,  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  you?" 

"  Ha  1  for  the  plainest  raison  in  the 
world,  yer  honour.  We  say  at  Bally- 
cannavawn— 'tis  a  thumper  of  a  word, 
yer  honour,  you  must  gape  like  a 
young  crow  afore  the  feathers  is  on 
him  to  let  it  out,  you  must  faith — ha ! 
ha  1  We  say  at  Ballycannavawn,  that 
the  nearer  the  well  the  sweether  the 
wather,  and  'twas  a  way  with  the 
Mulcahys  ever  and  always  to  discoorse 
the  head  before  the  tail ;  and,  more  bo 
token,  if  you  can't  knock  sense  out  o' 
the  gandther,  it's  a  waste  of  breath  to 
prache  to  the  goslin' — hal  ha!  ha!" 
And,  as  on  the  former  occasions,  Dick 
Mulcahy's  loud  guffaws  shook  the 
breakfast-service  on  the  table. 

"  But,  sir " 

"  No  offence  meant,  your  honour. 
'Tis  the  way  we  go  on  at  Ballycanna- 
vawn." Dick  Mulcahy  observed  very 
clearly  that  his  honour  did  not  relish 
the  rude  freedom  of  his  tenant  from 
the  farm  of  the  outlandish  name. 

"  But,  my  good  sir,  I  pay  my  agent* 
or  rather  I  should  say  my  agent  pays 
himself  liberally;  and  I  do  not  see  why 
my  time  is  to  be  employed  transacting 
my  agent's  business,  as  I  presume  you 
have  come  here  on  business  matterf. 
Mr.  Bulger  complains,  and  I  believe 
not  without  good  reason,  of  my  unruly 
and  half.civilised  Irish  tenantry." 

"  I  go  bail  he  does,  the  poor  gentle- 
man. The  grumble  is  never  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  no  blame ;  and  there  is 
grumbling  on  both  sides,  your  honour. " 

"  Why,  Mr. — why,  sir,  I  am  in 
much  need  of  money  at  this  present 
moment,  and  these  confounded  Irish 
tenants  are  dallying  and  delaying.  If 
you  hare  come  here  for  the  purpose  of 
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seeking  a  delay^  let  me  tell  you  you 
haye  come  on  a  fruitless  errand." 

While  this  speech  was  addressed  to 
him  Dick  Mulcahy  had  thrust  his 
right  hand  and  arm  into  a  very  pro- 
found breast  pocket  in  the  left  side  of 
his  interior  coat ;  and  by  the  time  the 
philippic  had  come  to  a  close,  he  had 
drawn  forth  a  large  pocket-book :  this 
he  deposited  very  leisurely  on  the 
breakfast  table.  Premeditatedly,  and 
we  would  say  ostentatiously,  he  un. 
loosed  the  closing  tongue  from  its 
clasp,  and  while  he  searched  in  one 
of  the  recesses,  any  observer,  even  if 
not  in  need  of  money,  could  see,  that 
the  pocket-book  enfolded  a  goodly 
bundle  of  bran  new  bank  notes. 

The  song  of  birds  is  sweet  music ;  the 
thrilling  tones  of  the  female  voice  are 
ravishing  to  the  listener ;  the  tinkling 
laugh  of  the  child  produces  gladness ; 
but  to  the  man  "  m  present  need  of 
money,"  the  unique  crisp  sound  of  new 
bank  notes,  is  a  music  above  all  others ; 
more  musical  than  the  bird's  song,  the 
syren's  most  silvery  thrill,  or  the  child's 
most  gleeish  laugh.  This  fascinating 
quality  of  new  bank  notes  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Ballvcannavawn  farmer, 
and  he  did  not  fail  to  shuffle  those  in 
his  pocket-book,  as  he  searched  in  a 
flurry  for  a  certain  document  he  had 
placed  safely  in  a  well-known  pocket, 
a  few  minutes  before  his  interview  with 
his  landlord.  After  a  scrutiny  pro- 
longed sufficiently  to  enable  the  *'  man 
in  need  of  money,"  not  only  to  regale 
his  ears  with  the  rumple  of  the  notes, 
but  to  gain  also  some  knowledge  of 
their  amount,  he  drew  forth  a  paper, 
and  placed  it  immediately  under  his 
landlord's  eye. 

**  What  is  this  ?"  he  was  asked  ; 
but  the  speaker's  tone  had  abated 
much  of  its  imperiousness. 

"  That  is  what  I  call  by  the  name 
of  '*  No  denying  it,  Thady,"  your 
honour;  that's  what  owld  Slingsby,  the 
'tomey,  would  call  lagal  evidence  for 
any  coort  in  the  Kind's  dominions. 
Owld  Slingsby  is  the  devd  for  law,  your 
honour;  his  noose  never  gives  way, 
the  more  you  pull,  the  tighter  it  is— 
hat  ha!  hal"  And  he  winked  hard 
as  he  enjoyed  his  conceit. 

As  the  landlord  read  the  paper  he 
slowly  raised  his  eyes  from  it,  and  sur. 
veyed,  with  a  Iook  of  surprise,  the  un- 
couth  man  who  thus  filled  his  apart- 
ment,  from  wall  to  wall,  and  from  ceil- 
ing to  floor,  with  his  great  horse  laugh ; 


but,  although  there  was  much  of  asto- 
nishment, there  was  less  of  hauteur:  and 
this  change  did  not  escape  Dick  Mul- 
cahy's  observation. 

'*  I  see ;  this  is  Mr.  Bulger's  receipt 
for  the  last  half  year's  rent ;  it  is  dated 
a  week  after  the  gale  was  payable." 

"  And  that  is  what  owld  Slingsby 
would  say,  to  he  prima  facia  evidence— 
his  very  words,  yer  honour — that,  what- 
ever sort  the  rest  of  the  tenants  is, 
Dick  Mulcahy,  of  Ballycannavawn,  is 
more  than  hialf-civilised,  three-quar- 
thers  maybe — all  as  one  as  a  tho- 
roughbred  Yorkshireman — the  hoighth 
of  good  breeding  in  him,  yer  honour. 
Ha!  ha!  hal  ha!" 

'*  This  shows  that  you  pay  your  rent 
punctually ;  but  why  come  such  a  dis- 
tance  to  prove  this  to  me — ^have  you 
anything  further  to  impart  ?" 

"  By  this  and  by  that,  yer  honour,  1 
don't  think  you'd  have  a  suspicion  of 
me  that  I'd  lave  the  lands  of  Ballycan- 
navawn  so  far  behind  me  only  to 
make  known  to  yer  honour  that  Dick 
Mulcahy  had  no  tail  behind  him.  It 
never  came  to  my  knowledge  that  any 
of  the  half-civilised  tenants  of  yer  ho« 
nour  wore  tails,  but  'tis  reported  they 
have  very  long  ones  in  Kerry,  and  the 
more  they  wag 'em  the  nearer  they  are 
to  bite  you.  Did  you  ever  hear  that« 
yer  honour?     Ha!  ha!  hal" 

"  Then  what  is  your  farther  busi- 
ness? there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
time  lost ;  you  may  sit  down." 

Dick  Mulcahy  did  as  he  was  direct* 
ed,  but  seated  himself  so  heavily  that 
the  chair  creaked  beneath  his  weight. 
He  placed  his  hat  on  the  carpet,  crown 
undermost,  and  rested  both  his  elbows 
on  his  knees. 

"Poor  Misther  Bulger,  in  throth 
he  is  to  be  pitied,  yer  honour,"  he  said. 
''  So  far  as  payin'  the  rent  soes,  some 
of  the  tenants  is  uncivilised  enough ; 
*tis  the  thruth,  an'  there's  no  use  in  de- 
nying it." 

"  So  it  is  reported  to  me." 

''Did  yer  honour  ever  walk  the  lands 
of  Ballycannavawn  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  recollect.  I  have  been 
in  Ireland  but  once^ten  year's  ago,  I 
believe ;  I  do  not  remember  the  par- 
ticular portion  of  my  estate  you  refer 
to." 

"  It  would  give  yer  honour  the  lock- 
jaw if  you  wur  to  thry  the  name ;  and 
that  would  be  a  sin,  so  don't  attempt  it, 
yer  honour.  The  land  of  Ballycanna- 
vawn is  no  grate  things ;  'tis  spewy. 
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bad  ground  part  of  it,  yer  honour ;  and 
the  rest  of  it  is  aa  hungry  as  a  plough- 
man for  his  dinner.  But  for  all  that, 
senoe  it  come  to  me,  with  Winny 
Reilly  on  it,  for  some  of  the  stock,  I 
make  it  turn  out  the  reds  in  good  style.'* 

"  Turn  out  the  reds  ? — the  expres- 
sion is  ambiguous  to  me." 

***Tis  wild  Irish  talk,  yer  honour — a 
wild  Irishman's  talk ;  but  'tis  the  Eng- 
glish  reds,  the  potatys,  that  goes  by 
that  name ;  a  great  dale  of  'em  is  very 
fillin',  yer  honour,  as  the  wild  Irish 
know  to  their  hearts'  content." 

••  Humph." 

'*  But  'tis  the  honest  thruth,  yer 
honour,  that  some  of  the  tenants  plagues 
the  very  life  and  sowl  out  of  poor 
Misther  Bulger.  '  There's  two  gales 
of  rent  due,'  he'll  say.  '  You  have  a  good 
memory,  Misther  Bulger,'  they'll  an- 
swer— '  two  gales,  sure  enough.  Well,' 
they'll  say  again,  '  isn't  three  a  lucky 
number  ? — and  when  three  gales 
comes  round,  we'll  pay  you  one,  and 
that  will  lave  two  gales  due  still.* 
That's  what  they'll  say  to  the  poor  gen- 
tleman. They're  very  uncivihsed, 
yer  honour — ^very  uncivilised,  so  they 
are.'; 

His  honour  slightly  nodded  his  head. 
He  was  half  inclmed  to  think  that  his 
Balljrcannavawn  tenant  was  laughing 
in  his  sleeve;  but  he  was  not  quite 
certain,  and,  moreover,  the  music  of 
the  new  bank  notes  was  still  audible. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  Dick  Mulcahy 
would  have  ventured  on  the  continu- 
ance  of  bis  rude  humour,  but  that,  like 
all  men  with  purses,  he  judged  he 
could  at  any  moment  repair  the  breach 
that  might  be  made.     He  went  on — 

"  *Tisn't  likely  yer  honour  ever 
climbed  the  hill  of  Clough  Fionn." 

**  Is  that  part  of  my  estate?" 

"  Oh  I  by  gog  that  it  is ;  and  if  they 
have  tails  on  any  of  yer  honour's  lands, 
they're  growing  to  the  Clough  Fionn 
men ;  they're  a  half  wild  breed,  the 
Clough  Fionn  tenants,  yer  honour." 

"  Well,  what  does  this  lead  to  ?" 

"  Them  Clough  Fionn  tenants  have 
a  purty  good  sod  undher  their  brogues. 
The  rent  they  pay  is  a  trhifle  beyond 
nothing,  but  'tis  hard  to  dhrag  it  from 
'em ;  they  don't  pay,  yer  honour,  and 
Misther  Bulger  is  half  afeard  of  'em." 

*•  Too  generally  the  case,  I  find,  to 
my  serious  inconvenience  and  annoy- 
ance." 

"  The  Clough  Fionn  lases  will  run 
out  in  three  years,  yer  honour." 


"  Very  well,  I  suppose  my  agent 
will  deal  with  these  refractory  people." 

"  'Twill  be  a  great  ase  to  yer  honour 
to  get  qmt  of  'em  for  good  and  all." 

"  Probably  so ;  let  Mr.  Bulger  ma- 
nage them." 

"  Poor  Misther  Bulger,  he'll  be 
humming  and  hawing.  'I'll  think 
about  it,'  he'd  say.  '  I  can't  give 
you  an  answer  to  day,'  he'd  say ; 
'I'll  see  you  again  some  day,  when 
I  have  nothing  to  do,'  he'd  say. 
Misther  Bulger  is  a  dacent  gentleman, 
but  he  wouldn't  like  an  alpeen  at  his 
pate ;  and  he'd  be  cross-hackling  and 
parleying,  and  there  would  be  coming 
and  going,  and  nothing  done." 

"  Well " 

"  It  will  be  well,  and  very  well,  if 
you  like  it  yer,  honour.  I  came  all  this 
way  over  here  to  dale  with  your  honour 
for  the  same  lands  of  Clough  Fionn* 
I  made  it  as  clear  as  that  there  is  five 
fingers  standing  up  there,  that  Dick 
Mulcahy,  that's  sitting  here,  is  able 
and  willing  to  pay  his  rent.  By  fair 
dint  of  hard  work  Dick  Mulcahy  is 
able  to  keep  his  foot  in  his  brogue." 

"An  explanation  of  the  latter  ex- 
pression ?" 

"  'Tis  plain  to  see,  yer  honour  doesn't 
spake  Irish.  You  know  well  enough 
tnat  we're  a  kind  of  mongrel  breed — 
half  Christian,  half  Turk,  but  you  don't 
know  our  ways  all  out,  and  no  blame 
to  yer  honour.  Keeping  the  foot  in  the 
brogue,  manes,  that  a  well- shod  fellow 
can  make  way  over  stocks  and  stones, 
and  the  like,  smarter  than  if  his  feet 
wor  mother  naked.  Well,  Dick  MuL 
cahy's  foot  is  in  his  brogue,  yer  honour. " 

He  paused ;  his  honour  bowed  his 
head,  signifying  that  so  far  he  compre- 
hended his  tenant's  meaning. 

'*  1  may  as  well  thwack  the  nail  on 
the  head,  yer  honour." 

Another  bow. 

"  In  this  pocket-book  here,  that  I 
brought  all  the  way  with  me  from 
Ballycannavawn,  there  is  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  that  wouldn't  put  a  soil 
on  yer  honour's  finger;  and  I'll  lay 'em 
down  for  a  lase  of  the  hill  of  Clough 
Fionn." 

"  How  is  that  to  be?  If  I  understand 
you  rightly,  the  leases  have  three  years 
yet  to  run." 

"  Naw  bockUsh,  your  honour.  Owld 
Slingsby  dhrew  out  leases  for  myself— 
I  have  'em  with  me,  and  the  bargain  is 
soon  made.  Is  it  a  bargain,  yer  ho- 
nour?" 
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And  before  the  landlord  of  Clough 
Fionn  parted  from  his  tenant  of  Balfy- 
cannavawn,  it  was  a  bargain,  duly  ful- 
filled on  both  sides.  The  three  hun- 
dred pounds  was  a  temptation,  the 
man  **  in  need  of  money'*  could  not 
resist ;  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
did  not  well  understand  the  contract 
entered  into.  He  could  perceive,  that 
when  the  leases  of  the  lands  in  cjues- 
tion  had  run  out,  it  was  his  privilege 
to  relet  his  estate  to  whom  he  pleased, 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms  to 
himself.  In  addition  to  the  money 
contained  in  the  pocket-book,  Dick 
Mulcahy  held  out  tlie  further  induce- 
ment of  an  advance  of  rent  for  Clough 
Fionn,  to  double  the  existing  rate ;  and 
all  appeared  to  •'  his  honour"  as  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  transaction.  We  see 
nothing  to  reproach  him  with,  except 
his  carelessness  of  consequences. 


*'  Yer  honour,  yer  honour,"  scoffed 
Dick  Mulcahy,  as  he  left  his  landlord's 
house ;  '*  'tis  enough  to  put  a  cramp  in 
the  tongue  to  be  saying,  yer  honour, 
ycT  honour.  Tis  grate  luck  you  have, 
*  yer  honour/  to  fill  your  purse  without 
a  bottom  to  it ;  by  gog,  the  brains 
would  never  keep  the  sthrame  running 
through  it.  *  Yer  honour, 'ha!  Give  Dick 
Mulcahy  ten  years,  and  if  he  doesn't 
stand  on  *yer  honour's'  shouldhers,  he'll 
give  up  the  ghost  for  good  and  all." 

Thus  did  Dick  Mulcahy  redeem  his 
pledge  of  friendship  with  the  simple 
men  of  Clough  Fionn ;  thus  did  he 
fulfd  the  trust  so  confidingly  placed  in 
him.  The  question  for  deep  inquirers 
to  solve,  is,  whether  or  not  he  would 
have  been  so  successful  in  hb  treach- 
ery, had  the  Clough  Fionn  stone  re- 
mained as  Murtoch  Donohoe's  father 
had  left  it. 


CHAPTER  m. 


It  was  a  morning  in  early  May.  The 
spring  had  been  sofl  and  genial,  and 
the  progress  of  the  season  to  blooming 
maidenhood  was  near  at  hand.  There 
had  been  a  gontle  shower  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  now,  in  the  up- 
ward progress  of  the  source  of  light, 
his  slanting  rays  shone  through  the 
drops  pendant  from  the  trees  and 
busnes,  and  changed  them  into  gems. 

Thin  white  clouds  were  sailing  very 
gently  over  the  azure  of  the  sky ;  hign 
up,  the  lark  was  fluttering  to  the  ca- 
dences of  his  own  music ;  and  there  was 
a  joyous  chorus  of  every  bird  that 
could  pipe  or  whistle. 

Kot  one  of  the  birds  that  sang  «-o 
merrily  could  give  reason  for  the  out- 
pouring  of  his  joy.  The  birds  do  not 
carol  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground 
and  the  icicle  hanging  from  the  brap'^h; 
but,  when  the  young  leavL'o  are  unfold- 
ing, and  when  the  sky  is  blue  and 
white,  and  when  the  western  breeze 
just  touches  their  feathers,  they  do 
gaily  chant  their  raptures. 

The  children  of  Ulough  Fionn  could 
not  tell,  any  more  than  the  birds 
around  them,  why  they  raced  so  fast, 
and  shouted  so  exuberantly — doubtless, 
the  beautiful  May  morning  inspired 
them  with  overflowing  npirits,  as  it  in- 
spired the  birds. 

The  children  of  Clongh  Fionn  held 
boisterous  coandl  on  the  May  morning 
we  write  of,  and  it  had  b«en  agreed*  to 


set  off  in  a  body,  to  gather  flowers, 
wherewith  to  deck  the  bush  they  had 
planted  on  a  particular  spot,  and  which 
they  called  their  May-bush.  The  whi- 
ther was  then  the  question,  and  the 
meadows  bordering  the  brook  below 
the  hill  were  pitched  on,  as  the  ground, 
far  and  away  beyond  all  others  under 
the  sun,  where  flowers  most  abounded. 
And  down  the  sloping  land  of  Clough 
Fionn,  and  across  the  road,  and  into  the 
meadows  did  they  scamper,  one  and 
all. 

The  grass  in  the  meadows  was  shoot- 
ing up  vigorously.  The  hawthorn 
hedges  dividing  the  fields,  or  the  aged 
hawthorn  trees  scattered  through  them 
here  and  there,  were  not  yet  sheeted 
with  their  white  blossoms ;  but  pro- 
tiuding  through  the  tender  leaves 
were  thick  clusters  of  silver-tipped 
globtiV''.  ♦hat  promised  abundant  fra- 
grance, when  some  days  more  of  sun, 
and  breeze,  and  shower  had  unclosed 
tbc  petals. 

Tne  children  were  not  the  only  vi- 
sitants of  the  meadows  on  this  mor. 
ning — the  ducks  of  the  colony  had 
preceded  them  thither,  and  these  wad- 
aled  about  with  most  business-like 
assiduity,  auaking  their  congratula- 
tions to  eacn  other  touching  the  great 
good  luck  that  had  fallen  to  their  lot, 
as  at  every  waddle  they  shovelled  up 
delicioas  onntieB;  and  iHiiej  did  not 
abandon  their  biU7  queit  Uvough  the 
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moiBt  griiSA  when  the  new  comers 
thronged  in  amongst  them,  but  es- 
caped from  beneath  the  children's  feet^ 
awkardly  and  almost  miraculously. 

And  there  was  a  family  of  gosslings 
there  also,  clothed  in  their  first  lio:ht- 
green  furry  coats,  and  these  wore 
wending  their  way,  under  their  pa- 
rents' guidance,  to  lave  themselves  in 
the  brook  hard-by;  and  the  gander 
strode  slowly  and  sagely  before  the 
brood,  the  matron  goose  bringing  up 
the  rear;  as  the  children  gamboled 
near,  the  patriarch  hissed,  and  poked 
his  head,  and  spread  his  wings ;  and  if 
there  were  no  sign  of  battle,  he  ran  a 
little  in  pursuit,  and  then  turning 
round,  he  gabbled  his  braggadocio  to 
his  mate,  who,  bowing  to  him,  cackled 
her  acknowledgments  of  his  united 
bravery  and  wisdom. 

The  children  at  their  play  felt  a 
consciousness  of  safety  and  protection 
in  the  meadows.  Looking  to  the  hill 
above,  they  could  see  the  smoke  from 
the  cottage  chimneys  curling  through 
tho  trees,  and  they  could  mark  the  hill- 
side busy  with  male  and  female  la- 
bourers— it  was  the  season  for  planting 
the  potatoes — and  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  home  gave  them  oonfi- 
dence. 

The  workers  on  Clough  Fionn  could 
hear  the  merry  ring  of  the  children's 
shout  and  laugh  below  them,  and  they 
could  see  them  at  their  sport,  and  they 
laboured  cheerfully. 

And  away  went  the  little  ones,  fly- 
in  <;,  like  the  birds  they  emulated — 
hither  and  thither  they  scampered,  out 
of  all  rule  and  compass.  One  of  them, 
a  chubby  curly-pated  fellow,  had  been 
appointed  treasurer  to  the  perquisi- 
tion, and  he  stumped  slowly  and  care- 
fully along,  with  pursy  mouth  and 
kitten-like  seriousness  of  face ;  his  gra- 
▼ity  of  deportment  telling  how  full  ho 
was  of  the  importance  and  onerous  na- 
ture of  his  office.  From  time  to  time 
the  more  agile  of  the  group,  came  to 
him,  and  tossed  their  contributions  to 
the  general  stock  into  the  out-spread 
pinafore  he  held  so  tightly  between 
nis  hands,  and,  cautioning  him  against 
carelessness,  away  they  raced  again. 
And  away,  and  away  they  went — 
under  the  hawthorn  hedges  they  found 
the  primrose  and  the  violet ;  shooting 
throngh  the  grass  was  the  purple 
crocus  and  the  little  spangling  daisy, 
and  from  the  Biargin  of  the  brook  they 
nl^tehed  the  yellow  dafibdil.    Sheer 


and  positive  abundance  of  flowers  there 
was  in  those  favoured  meadows. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  roisterinfj 
quest  was  followed — the  little  treasu- 
rer's bib  was  filled  to  overflowing — it 
required  all  the  care  his  sense  of  duty 
could  inspire  to  keep  his  treasure 
safely ;  tired  of  their  incessant  gallop- 
ing, the  children  flung  themselves  on 
the  grass,  and  formed  a  gabbling,  noisy 
circle. 

While  yet  shouting  over  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  spoil,  loud  and  angry 
voices — the  clamour  of  a  crowd  speak- 
ing vociferously  and  all  together,  and 
mingled  with  screams  and  lamenta- 
tions, came  down  to  them  from  Clough 
Fionn.  They  rose,  with  one  accord, 
and  looked  towards  home.  The  men 
of  the  colony  were  in  a  cluster  together, 
and  the  boisterous  speaking  came  from 
them — the  women  were  running  to  and 
fro,  and  theirs  were  the  screams  and 
cries  that  had  startled  the  children 
from  the  scrutiny  of  their  morning's 
gathering  of  flowers.  There  were 
strangers,  on  horseback,  mingling  with 
the  agitated  people  of  the  hill,  and 
the  scarlet  livery,  and  the  polished 
weapons  of  a  band  of  military,  caught 
the  glowing  sunbeams. 

The  terrified  urchins  looked  on  for 
some  moments  in  amazement;  they 
could  not  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  turmoil  they  witnessed ;  but  that 
something  fearful  had  happened,  they 
knew  instinctively.  Young  as  Ihey 
were,  they  could  not  misapprehend 
the  cries  and  lamentations  of  their 
mothers. 

"  Och,"  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the 
flower-gatherers,  a  beautiful  boy  of 
eight  years,  the  son  of  Murtoch  Dono- 
hoe — 

**  Och  I  look,  look,  the  sodgers  is  on 
the  hill.  They'll  fire  their  guns,  and 
they'll  kill  all  afore  'em.  Och,  Och  ! 
My  mother  is  lyin'  sick  upon  her  bed, 
an'  she  can't  run.  I'll  take  her  from 
'em." 

He  bounded  towards  Clough  Fionn 
as  he  spoke,  and  the  others,  forgetting 
the  flowers  they  had  culled,  followed 
in  their  leader's  track,  more  or  less 
slowly.  We  at  once  mount  the  hill 
with  the  children,  to  witness  more 
closely  than  we  could  do  from  the 
meadows,  the  occurrences  which  then 
took  place. 

Besting  on  their  arms,  and  as  yet 
no  more  than  observers  of  the  commo- 
tion befcnre  them,  was  a  company  of 
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soldiers — there  was  tben  no  regular 
police  force  in  Ireland.  To  the  left 
from  these;  and  on  horseback,  was  a 
man  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  with, 
as  he  occasionally  addressed  the  people, 
much  anxiety  in  his  look  and  manner. 
Close  to  him  was  the  commander  of 
the  military  force,  with  his  arms  folded; 
he  looked  on  and  listened  almost  with 
a  careless  air.  Round  those  two  all 
the  men  of  Clough  Fionn,  the  aged, 
those  advanced  in  years,  and  the  youth- 
ful, were  grouped,  and  some  of  the 
women  were  int<jrmixed,  and  this 
throng  vociferated  loudly  wiih  a  con- 
fusion of  voices  and  eager  gesticulation. 
The  general  body  of  the  females,  to 
whom  the  children  clung,  as  they  ar- 
rived from  the  meadows,  were  hurrj'ing 
from  point  to  point,  crying  out  and 
lamenting  loudly,  as  women  will  do 
when  visited  by  heavy  calamity. 

Isolated  as  it  were — separated  from 
all  the  others,  was  the  man,  whom,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  chapter,  we  found 
returning  home,  when  his  offer  for 
Clough  Fionn  had  been  accepted.  He 
sat  on  his  powerful  black  horse  in  rather 
a  careless,  lolling  attitude ;  but  deter- 
mination of  purpose  was  on  his  bent 
brow,  and  marked  by  the  resolute  pres- 
sure of  his  full  lips. 

*'  Opposition  is  of  no  avail  my  men," 
said  the  gentleman  we  have  marked  as 
in  immediate  neighbourhood  with  the 
officer  of  the  military  detachment,  and 
who  was  Sub-sheriii*  of  the  county. 
"  Opposition  is  of  no  avail,  my  men ; 
I  must  do  my  duty,  and  as  the  law 
directs  me.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  to 
be  the  agent  in  this  business — I  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter,  however  ;  the 
law  must  be  obeyed.*' 

"  The  law — what  do  you  call  the 
law  ?"  questioned  Murtoch  Donohoe, 
the  producer  of  the  ill-fortune  of  the 
farmers  of  Clough  Fionn:  his  sten- 
torian voice  was  heard  above  the  ge- 
neral clamour.  ' *  Law !  Do  you  call  it 
law  to  come  here,  and  turn  us  to  the 
hill-side,  without  rason  ?  Is  that  your 
law  ?" 

A  confused  hubbub  of  eager  tongues 
here  drowned  even  Murtoch  Donohoe's 
brazen  voice. 

"  Quiet,  quiet,  men,  and  listen 
to  me,"  cried  the  Sherifti  waving  his 
hand  impatiently;  and  there  was  a 
momentary  stilbicss. 

*•  You  have  been  served  with  legal 
notice  of  eviction,"  he  added,  '<  and  I 
do  not  come  on  you  unawares," 


"  There  was  no  notice  to  us  of  your 
coming,**  shouted  Murtoch  Donohoe  in 
answer.  **  By  the  sowl  that's  in  my 
body,  word  or  notice  was  never  given 
tons." 

The  tnith  of  his  assertion  was  pro- 
claimed by  twenty  tongues  together. 

*'  I  tell  you,  men,"  said  the  Sherifi*, 
**  there  must  have  been,  and  there  was, 
otherwise  I  could  not  be  here." 

**  And  I  tell  you  to  your  teeth 
there  never  was,*'  answered  Murtoch. 
"There's  not  a  man  or  a  woman  on 
Clough  Foinn  land,  but  can  swear  upon 
the  Holy  Book  that  we  had  no  tidings  of 
your  coming,  till  our  eyes  rested  on 
you  an'  your  sodgers  mounting  the  hill 
upon  us.  Your  own  law,  as  you  call  id 
law,  is  on  the  side  of  the  farmers  of 
Clough  Fionn.  Clough  Fionn  and  the 
sky  above  it!"  shouted  Murtoch,  yelling 
hislong.forgotten  war-cry,  and  whiri- 
ing  his  huge  fist  above  ms  head,  close 
to  the  SherifTs  face. 

There  was  a  general  shout  of 
triumph,  and  it  was  momentarily  be- 
lieved that  the  officer  of  the  law  was 
beaten  at  his  own  weapons. 

'*  How  isthis,Dick  Mulcahy?"  ques- 
tioned  the  Sheriff,  moving  his  horse 
towards  the  man  we  have  particularly 
noticed  in  another  chapter.  ''They 
state  their  ignorance  of  all  proceeding 
until  the  present  moment." 

He  was  answered  in  an  under  but 
unquailing  tone,  by  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed — "  Everything  went  be  due 
coorse  of  law,  and  the  warrant  was  put 
into  your  fist,  to  my  own  sartin  know- 
ledge." 

*<But  has  everything  been  fair  and 
honest  in  the  transaction?  I  have 
known  some  double-dealing  in  such 
matters." 

^*  There's  a  raal  parchment  lase  in 
the  box  at  home  that  'twould  give 
you  some  throuble  to  tear  across,  and  if 
owld  Slingsby,  the  'tomey,  didn't  pocket 
my  money  fornothin*,  I'm  towld  the 
paper  you  got,  ordhers  you  to  give  me 
possession.  Wouldn*t  you  call  uiat  hit- 
ting the  bull  between  tiie  horns  ?'* 

The  questioner  turned  away,  and 
Dick  Mulcahy  pressi^d  his  lips  closer 
than  before;  and  while  the  men  of 
Clough  Fionn  talked,  and  laughed, 
and  made  merry  at  their  supposed  de- 
feat of  the  Sheriff  and  his  law,  that 
officer  singled  out  one  of  the  farmers, 
the  least  boisterous  of  the  group,  and 
entered  into  close  conversation  with 
him  in  a  subdued  voice.     He  again 
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drew  near  the  man  who  held  ''the 
raal  parchment  lase" — 

**  iou  have  behaved  treacherously 
in  this  business^  I  find,  Dick  Mulcahy. 
It  is  better  to  proceed  no  farther  for 
the  present^  or  you  may  be  placed  in  a 
dangerous  predicament." 

''  Dangerous  I — an  ould  Camac  half- 
penny I  don't  think  about  the  danger." 

''1  would  recommend  you  not  to 
proceed." 

"  Ould  Slingsby,  the  'torney,  towld 
me  to  proceed,  vi  et  armU,  I  think  he 
caUed  it." 

"  Yon  are  determined,  then ;  at 
your  peril  be  it — let  the  consequences 
rest  with  vou." 

' '  Arrah  I  did  I  come  here  to  go  back 
with  my  finder  between  my  teeth  ?  The 
day's  work  is  afore  you ;  the  sooner  'tis 
b^un  the  sooner  'twill  be  ended." 

"  I  must  proceed,  my  good  people— 
I  must  proceed,"  the  sheriff  said, 
again  addressing  Ids  words  to  the  eager 
crowd  assemble  near  him ;  and  al. 
though  he  spoke  in  a  high  tone,  his 
voice  betrayed  emotion.  "My  men, 
I  would  more  willingly  turn  away  than 

f>  on,  but  my  orders  are  peremptory, 
again  require  of  you,  one  and  all,  to 
surrender  the  quiet  and  peaceable  pos- 
session  of  the  houses  and  lands  of 
Glough  Fionn.  Surrender  them  peace- 
ably, I  sav — as  your  friend,  I  advise 
you  to  this.  If  not  given  wp  peace- 
ably, possession  must  be  gained  by 
force ;  and  you  see,"  pointmg  to  the 
military,  "  opposition  would  be  worse 
than  useless." 

He  beckoned  to  the  soldiers,  who 
moved  towards  him,  and  the  clatter  of 
weapons  sounded  ominously. 

Immediately  recommenced  the  din 
of  many  voices.  Murtoch  Donohoe 
pledged  an  oath,  "that  no  man  of 
Clough  Fionn  would  quit  the  land 
where  he  drew  his  breath,  without 
sheddine  his  heart's  blood  upon  his 
threshold."  His  asseveration  was  echoed 
from  mouth  to  mouth ;  and  Murtoch, 
snatching  up  a  large  manure-fork  that 
was  thrust  into  the  ground  near  at 
hand,  hurried  away,  proclaming  his 
resolution  to  keep  every  one  at  bay. 

At  once  began  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion. The  house  nearest  at  hand  was 
entered  by  five  sturdy  men,  ostensibly 
the  Shenff's  retainers,  but  provided 
specially  for  the  occasion  by  Dick 
Mulcahy.  Double  the  number  of  the 
farmers  of  Glough  Fionn  entered  the 
cottage  with  the  bailifis — an  instanta- 
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neons  scuffle  ensued — one  of  the  in- 
vaders was  struck  down ;  the  soldiers 
were  called  on  by  the  Sheriff— after  a 
short  resistance  the  assaulters  were 
made  prisoners,  and  led  out  in  durance 
— one  of  them  had  received  a  slight 
bayonet  wound,  and  was  bleeding — his 
wife  was  clinging  to  him,  and  could 
not  be  parted  from  him ;  and  although 
the  men  generally  had  exchanged  their 
previous  vociferations  for  a  sullen 
silence,  the  screams  of  the  women  and 
children  knew  no  cessation. 

The  men  walked  in  a  cluster  with 
folded  arms  from  house  to  house, 
as  the  process  of  ejectment  went  on ; 
they  could  see  that  further  resistance 
would  be  ineffectual,  and  with  blanched 
and  agitated  faces,  they  muttered  their 
despair  the  one  to  the  other. 

Within  four  hours,  eight  houses  had 
been  denuded  of  the  furniture  and 
utensils,  and  these  were  piled  in  heaps 
on  the  road  below  the  hill ;  and  the  fii^s 
of  the  eight  houses  had  been  legally 
extinguished. 

Di^  Mulcahy,  the  ejector,  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  that  every  living 
thinff  had  been  shut  out,  and  ne  held 
the  keys  of  the  eight  houses ;  they  had 
been  handed  over  to  him  by  the  Sherifi^ 
and  the  cattle  had  been  driven  down 
to  the  road  off  the  lands,  and  they 
stood  there  in  confusion,  lowing  and 
bleating,  as  they  gazed  upwards  at 
their  accustomed  pasture  ground. 
With  each  heap  of  household  gear,  the 
women  whose  business  it  had  been  to 
keep  them  in  order  were  seated,  their 
loud  lament  now  changed  to  more 
bitter  tears,  as  thev  wept  over  their 
houseless  state.  There  were  two  old 
grandsires  of  extreme  ace,  with  bleared 
eyes  and  stupid  faces,  sitting  amid  the 
confusion ;  and  there  was  a  very,  very  old 
woman,  whining  and  wondering,  lying 
there  on  the  bed  she  had  not  risen  from 
for  many  years. 

"This  is  a  disagreeable  duty  for  both 
of  us,"  remarked  the  officer  of  the  pro- 
tecting military  escort,  addressing  the 
Sheriff. 

•*  I  have  never  been  engaged  in  any 
more  distressing,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the 
whole  proceeding  goes  against  my 
stomach." 

"  I  must  not  quarrel  with  my  orders ; 
but  I  must  say,  this  kind  of  eervice  is 
no  credit  to  the  King's  Foldiers.  Ob- 
serve with  what  cold-blooded  precision 
yonder  fellow  superintends  such  re- 
volting proceedings." 
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"  That  man  is  a  sheer  scoundrel/' 
Replied  the  Sheriff;  "  he  has  behaved 
in  this  case  with  consummate  duplicity." 

"  I  wish  I  had  him  at  the  halberds/' 
answered  the  officer^  ''  and  he  should 
feel  the  twirl  of  the  drummer's  wrist 
to  his  heart's  content.  But  what  is 
this  ? — I  thought  we  had  finished  our 
pleasant  task.  Forward^  men — for- 
ward." 

And  accompanied  by  the  Sheriff,  he 
hastened  to  the  spot  whither  the  tur. 
bulence  of  loud  contention  directed 
him. 

The  myrmidons  of  Dick  Mulcahv 
had  entered  the  last  house  on  Clough 
Fionn  eminence,  but  they  had  been 
expelled  in  a  body  by  the  strong  arm 
of  Murtoch  Donohoe>  who,  with  the 
recklessness  of  a  man  heated  with  un- 

Soyemable  rage,  thrust  at  them  with 
le  weapon  ne  had  brought  home 
from  the  field.  Two  of  the  intruders 
lay  senseless  beyond  the  threshold, 
wounded  and  bleeding,  the  others  had 
retreated.  Murtoch  Donohoe  had 
followed  them  beyond  the  door ;  Dick 
Mulcahy  bad  met  his  view.  Murtoch 
ran  full  tilt  against  him,  but  Mulcahy, 
himself  a  powerful  man,  avoided  the 
thrust  made  at  him,  seized  the  instru* 
ment  of  attack,  and,  by  a  dexterous 
twist,  wrung  it  from  the  grasp  of  his 
assailant.  Murtoch  Donohoe  sprang 
upon  him,  dragged  him  from  his  horse, 
flung  hiin  down,  and,  kneeling  on  bis 
chest,  he  held  his  throttle  tight,  when 
the  soldiers  came  to  the  rescue. 

Mulcahy  was  black  in  the  face  when 
he  arose  from  the  gripe  of  Murtoch 
Donohoe.  Murtoch  was  made  prisoner, 
after  a  mad  and  booties;}  struggle ;  and 
he  was  detained  in  custody,  and  com. 

Soiled  to  look  on,  with  what  stomach 
e   might,  while  his   household  gods 
were  torn  from  his  hearth. 

*'  My  wife^my  own  Sheela,"  he 
cried  out,  "  she  is  dying  in  her  bed ; 
an'  they'll  commit  murther  on  her  afore 
my  very  eyes." 

And  he  tugged  so  hard  for  liberty 
that  it  was  necessary  to  bind  him  with 
a  rope,  or  they  could  not  hold  him. 

Extended  on  her  bed,  with  an  in- 
fant of  two  days  old  lying  by  her,  the 
wife  so  adored  by  Murtoch  Donohoe.— 
who,  from  the  love  he  bore  her,  could 
bend  and  twine  his  stubborn  nature  to 
her  very  whims — ^his  Sheela,  in  her 
helpless  state,  was,  while  he  looked  on, 
carried  out  of  the  home  he  had  pro- 
vided for  h«r,  and  where  he  had  inade 


her  happy ;  and  she  was  borne  down 
the  hill,  and  placed  on  the  roadside,  in 
contact  with  the  wreck  of  her  house, 
hold  effects. 

Murtoch  Donohoe's  house  was  the 
last  to  be  cleared,  and  his  cattle  the 
last  to  be  driven  off  the  land :  with 
the  possession  taken  of  his  farm  and 
dwelling,  the  day's  proceedings  were 
to  close.  Dick  Mulcahy  had,  in  legal 
parlance,  and  according  to  the  profes. 
sional  directions  of  "owld  Slingsby, 
the  'torney,"  seen  everything  perfected 
in  due  form.  '*  Sod  and  twig"  had 
been  yielded  to  him ;  no  cat,  or  bird, 
or  other  living  creature,  had  been  lefi 
within  the  cottages;  every  requisite 
ceremony  had  been  gone  through ;  and 
the  whole  colony  of  Clough  Fionn  was 
shelterless  and  landless.  The  Sheriff 
and  the  soldiers  were  moving  away; 
and  Dick  Mulcahy  was  departing  un. 
der  their  escort — he  knew  right  well 
there  was  no  safety  for  him  with  the 
outraged  people  of  the  hill-side ;  Mur- 
toch Donohoe  was  surrounded  by  his 
guards.  Pinioned  as  he  was,  he  made 
a  desperate  rush,  and  burst  through 
his  detainers.  There  was  a  hasty 
whisper  between  the  military  com- 
mander  and  his  subaltern ;  and,  al- 
though Mulcahy  cried  out  for  his  re- 
capture, there  was  no  movement  made 
to  full 3 w  him  :  it  was  evident  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  officer  and  his  men 
was  with  the  suffering  inhabitants  of 
Clough  Fionn. 

Murtoch  Donohoe  hurried  down  the 
hill  at  full  speed,  and  stood  over  his 
wife's  bed ;  he  stooped,  and  called  her 
name  as  softly  as  he  could.  She  gave 
no  answer  to  the  summons  of  him  she 
had  loved — she  was  dead!  and  her 
helpless  infapt  was  nestling  against 
her  pulseless  heart. 

Ever  since  Murtoch  Donohoe  had 
been  a  child,  he  had  not  shed  a  tear  | 
but  when,  after  stirring  his  wife's  body 
with  his  ifoot—for  his  arms  were  tied 
tight — he  was  convinced  that  she  was 
lifeless,  the  agony  of  grief  that  burst 
from  him  was  harrowing  to  the  listen- 
ers :  it  was  a  hoarse  wail  of  hopeless 
sorrow— it  was  the  harsh  voice  of  a 

I)owerful  and  stal worth  man  weeping  in 
oud  agony ;  and  the  big  tears  ran 
along  his  sunburnt  cheeks  and  fell  on 
Sheela's  corpse.  Some  one  cut  the 
cords  that  bound  his  arms  to  his  sides. 
It  would  seem  as  if  his  sense  of  bond- 
age had  had  some  effect  towards  the 
softening  of  his  nature ;  fyr,  with  th« 
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freedom  of  bis  person^  hia  violence  re- 
tamed.  He  dashed  his  hands  across 
hif  eye?*  to  banish  away  his  tears — he 
looked  hnrriedly  round  him.  At  this 
pioment  the  soldiers  were  only  a  few 
paces  distant ;  they  had  heard  the  cry 
of  the  bereft  husband,  and  a  cringing 
whisper  had  passed  from  ear  to  ear. 
Mulcahy  was  still  under  their  protec 
^on  when  they  came  again  in  sight  of 
Murtoch  Donohoe.  A  few  bounds 
brought  the  enraged  sufferer  amongst 
them :  Dick  Mulcahy  was  again  drag, 
ged  from  hb  horse,  and  in  the  grasp 
of  the  maniac  man.  The  suddenness 
of  the  movement  had  taken  all  un. 
Awares]  the  soldiers  hastened  to  pre- 
Tent  mischief,  but  they  paused  as  if 
iipell-bound ;  they  saw  Murtoch  Dono- 
Jioe,  still  grasping  his  pallid  prisoner 
\ij  the  arm,  place  him  at  the  head  of 
his  wife's  dead  body,  and,  for  a  space, 
they  stood  as  awed  spectators  of  the 
scene.  Every  murmur  was  hushed, 
and  involuntaiy  stillness  prevailed  as 
Murtoch  Donohoe  addressed  his  cap. 
tive.  Murtoch  Donohoe  spoke  in  the 
Irish  language ;  he  was  understood  by 
Dick  Mulcahy  and  by  his  neighbours  ; 
the  soldiers  were,  for  the  most  part, 
ignorant  of  his  meaning,  but  the  im. 
pressivcness  of  his  tone  and  manner 
arrested  their  attention. 

"  Richard  Mulcahy,"  he  said,  **look 
npon  your  work :  you  are  the  mur- 
derer of  my  wife.  The  gentlest,  the 
most  affectionate  soul  ever  imprisoned 
in  a  beautiful  mould  of  clay  was  that 
of  my  own  Sheela !  Richard  Mulcahy, 
you  have  sent  my  heart's  treasure,  m 
the  prime  of  her  loveliness,  to  stand 
before  the  judgment  throne  :  you  have 
taken  my  wife  from  me — ^the  wife  I 
loved  beyond  the  world  or  the  world's 
wealth.  You  have  made  me  a  lonelj, 
homeless  beggar.  To  be  turned  adnfb 
from  this  pleasant  hill  of  Clough  Fionn 
might  be  forgiven ;  but,  Richard  lilul- 
cahy,  the  untimely  death  of  Sheela  I 
will  forgive  you  never,  never,  never. 
Look  at  your  work,  Richard  Mulcahy, 
and  let  fear  be  on  you.  You  have 
poldiers  to  guard  you  now,  and  my  hand 
cannot  crush  you ;  but  I  will  meet  yon 
where  no  one  shall  curb  the  vengeance 
of  my  arm." 

Murtoch  Donohoe  shook  his  in- 
jurer,  and  Mulcahy  wavered  and 
tottered  as  if  he  were  a  baby  in  a 
giant's  clutch. 

«*  Betrayer  and  murd^i^,  Ipok  upqn 
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dower;  and  loosing  his  grasp  of  the  arm 
he  held,  his  hands  were,  a  second  time, 
at  the  throttle  of  his  foe. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
a  short  struggle  would  have  satiated 
the  vengeance  of  Murtoch  Donohoe. 
The  periled  man  was,  with  difficulty,  se- 
parated from  him ;  the  soldiers  encom- 
passed  the  liberated  and  almost  breath- 
less Mulcahy.  Nearly  bereft  of  reason 
as  he  was,  a  glance  sliced  to  convince 
Murtoch,  that  present  attempt  at  out. 
rage  was  impracticable. 

There  was  a  very  lovely  boy  kneel- 
ing by  the  dead  body  of  Sheela ;  his 
gaze  was  on  the  face,  now  fast  fixing 
in  the  rigidity  of  death ;  and  with  both 
his  little  hands  pressed  together,  he 
was  weeping  and  sobbing  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart.  This  boy 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  flower- 

fatherers  in  the  meadows  :  he  was 
lurtoch  Donohoe's  son  Patrick. 

The  father  suddenly  stooped  down, 
and  lifted  the  child  to  his  feet.  The 
little  fellow  turned  up  his  tearful  eyes 
to  his  parent's  face,  evidently  in  terror. 

"  Father,  father,  don't  put  blame 
on  poor  Patrick,"  he  petitioned — 
*'  don't  put  blame  on  me  :  I  didn't  kill 
my  mother — I  wouldn't  hurt  or  vex 
her,  father—I  didn't  kill  my  mother." 

"Stand  there,  Patrick,"  the  father 
said — "  stand  there,  Patrick."  And 
he  placed  his  son  at  one  side  of  his 
wife's  body,  and  stood  on  the  opposite 
side  himself.  He  still  spoke  in  Irish, 
not  now  in  a  boisterous  tone,  as  before, 
but  slowly,  and  with  a  deep,  guttural 
cadence,  at  the  same  time  distinct  and 
audible. 

''Listen  to  the  words  I  speak, 
Patrick.  Are  you  hearkening  to  me?" 

"  I  am — I  am,  father." 

"Then,  repeat,  over  again,  the 
words  of  my  mouth — word  for  word — 
repeat  them." 

"I  will,  father." 

Murtoch  Donohoe  paused  between 
every  word,  to  catch  the  tiny  echo  of 
his  son's  childish  treble,  as  it  followed 
the  deep,  sonorous  intonation  of  his 
own  voice.  He  held  both  of  the  boy's 
hands  in  his,  their  arms  extended  across 
the  corpse ;  and  whenever  the  little 
imitator  fiiltered,  or  misapprehended 
the  dictation  of  his  father,  he  screamed 
from  pain,  his  hands  were  pressed  so 
violently. 

I^urtoch  Donohoe  thus  anathe- 
qjatis^d : — 

*'  I  swear  by  the  soul  of  her,  whose 
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body  lies  dead  before  me — I  swear  bj 
the  name  of  Him  to  whom  that  soul  is 
gone— that  I  will  have  life  for  life, 
blood  for  blood.  I  swear  that  fire  or 
water  shall  not  stop  me.  I  swear  that, 
night  or  day,  I  will  not  be  at  peace, 
until  this  black  murder  be  revenged 
upon  the  murderer." 

When  satisfied  that  every  word  of 
this  fearful  oath  had  been  distinctly 
syllabled  by  his  child,  Murtoch  Dono- 
hoe  loosedhis  grasp  of  the  little  swearer's 
hands,  and  flung  himself  on  the  re- 
mains of  his  wife,  and  there  remained 
for  hours. 

Two  days  after,  he  stood  by  the  grave 
of  Sheela,  hard-bv  the  ruined  church — 
while  the  day  fell  with  hollow  thumps 
upon  her  cofiin.  The  baby  was  buried 
with  the  mother;  and  when  all  the  at- 
tendants of  the  funeral  had  eone  away, 
Murtoch  Donohoe  remained;  and  the 


whole  day,  and  the  following  night,  he 
rested  against  the  ruin,  near  the  place 
of  interment,  brooding  over  his  loss. 

The  late  dwellers  of  Clou^h  Fionn 
were  of  one  mind,  that  their  houseless 
and  destitute  state  was  altogether 
owing  to  Murtoch  Donohoe's  irreverent 
destruction  of  Fionn  MacCowl's  rock, 
and  that  Dick  Mulcahy  was  only  the 
agent  of  their  destiny ;  he  was  avoided » 
in  consequence,  and  there  was  little  or 
no  commiseration  for  him.  Perhaps, 
in  his  dispair,  he  was  not  free  from  self- 
reproach,  and  may  have  internally  con- 
sented to  this  general  denunciation. 
He  found  no  hand  stretched  towards 
him  in  his  bereavement;  he  disap- 
peared firom  amongst  his  former 
friends.  It  was  rumoured  subse- 
quently that  he  had  become  a  wander- 
ing maniac ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
sequel  that  the  report  was  true. 
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Our  early  dreams  of  the  romance  of 
modem  travel  have  long  since  died 
utterly  away.  Shock  af^r  shock  has 
been  given  to  all  our  anticipations  re- 
garding it ;  country  after  country  has 
been  nven  from  us  by  the  cold  prosaic 
of  modem  journey ings.  Ida  Hahn- 
Hahn  with  her  sentimentalities,  and 
Ida  Pfeifier  with  her  pistols,  circum- 
navigating and  circumambulating  the 
world,  penetrating  everywhere,  leav- 
ing no  terra  incognita  sacred  to  mon- 
ster and  mystery,  have  completed  a 
disenchantment  long  in  progress.  Who 
can  look  now  on  their  old  schoolboy 
familiar,  the  "  orbis  veteribus  notus"  of 
their  classical  atlasses,  without  a  pane 
of  regret  for  the  time  when,  beyond 
that  world,  there  remained  an  unknown 
so  indefinite  by  contrast  with  the  pre- 
sent, when  hardly  a  rock  or  reef  of 
ocean  escapes  unchronicled  ? 

Our  boyish  hopes  dun?  with  long 
and  resolute  tenacity  to  India — that 
*'  Ynde,"  the  mediaeval  synonyme  of 
the  gorgeous,  wide-spread,  mysterious, 
unknown  of  earth,  which  in  the  works 
of  early  voyagers  was  found  touching 
by  some  strange  process  on  almost 
every  land,  and  stretching  out  to  fill 
everv  void,  induding  withm  its^  all 
wonoroas  things  of  which  dim  tradi* 


tion  had  survived  amons  other  nations, 
all  scenes  of  beauty,  all  sights  of  ter- 
ror,  all  marvels  of  animate  and  inani- 
mate life,  all  strange  systems  of  polity, 
and  people  of  godlike  and  of  fiend- 
like habitude ;  great  Christian  king, 
doms  hidden  in  the  dim  splendours  of 
its  undefined  extent,  and  nations  fenced 
around  by  some  mysterious  power  from 
the  very  entrance  of  sin  and  sorrow. 
Lonv  we  clung  hopefully  to  that  India, 
which  seemed  to  us  the  modem  actuality 
of  this  majestic  and  mysterious  Ynde. 
For  a  time  our  tigerish  voradty  for 
tigers  found  sufiicieut  nourishment,  to 
keep  us  from  more  deeply  searching  as 
to  now  far  our  other  early  visions 
of  its  dim  grandeurs  and  marvels 
were  living  realities  there  or  no.  Ere 
long,  however,  we  were  compelled  to 
see  that  the  virtue  had  departed  from 
the  tiger  of  modem  days,  and  that  it 
was  but  a  sneaking,  stealthy,  cowardly, 
overgrown  cat  after  all,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  sham  bravery  when  the 
question  was  of  lunch  on  a  tender 
Hindu  girl,  but  a  very  cur  before  the 
Manton  of  the  most  beardless  cadet 
that  ever  levelled  a<;ainst  him.  We 
turned  to  the  "olifaunf*  of  former 
story  s  but  recoiled  in  horror  and  dis. 
gott  from  the  paltry  howdahwhidi  had 
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replaced  the  battlemented  and  garri- 
soned tower  of  our  early  dreams.  We 
sought — at  safe  distance^  and  well  to 
windward  of  it— the  upas  and  its  wide 
spreading  atmosphere  of  destruction  ; 
but  instantly  some  pitiless  traveller 
presented  a  sketch  of  it,  with  chil- 
dren playing  unharmed  beneath  its 
shade.  A  sketch  reached  us  of  the 
Javanese  valley  of  death — a  rude, 
rough  daub  it  was,  with  whitened 
bones  and  skeletons  strewing  all  the 
foreground,  and  monstrous  birds  strick- 
en as  they  hovered  high  in  air,  and  fall- 
ing to  add  to  the  ghastly  heap ;  but 
never  connoisseur  ^oated  more  over 
Guido  or  Correggio  than  we  did  over 
our  treasure.  Suddenly  chemistry  mut- 
tered something  about  exhalations  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  we  awoke  to 
find  that  it  was  but  an  extended  case 
of  charcoal  vapours  and  Parisian  sui- 
cide.  Hope  for  a  brief  season  revived 
in  all  its  power  as  the  name  of  the 
eriffin,  one  of  the  most  cherished 
favourites  of  our  childhood,  met  our 
eye  in  connexion  with  that  old  land 
of  mystery  and  grandeur ;  nor  was 
our  curiosity  at  afi  abated  by  our  first 
careless  glance  discerning  that  the 
wondrous  monster  bird  seemed  now  so 
far  advanced  in  semi-civilisation,  as  to 
have  substituted  Bass's  pale  ale  for 
his  morning  draught  of  palmer's  or 
knightly  bE)od.  But  the  griffin  of 
modem  story  soon  stood  revealed  as 
an  unfledged  cadet,  and  we  finally 
gave  up  India  in  despair. 

Egypt,  and  especially  its  desert,  for 
a  time  remained  to  us.  Egypt,  with 
its  vast  mysterious  monuments,  surviv- 
ing faintest  memory  of  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  designed,  and 
its  desert  linked  with  associations  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host,  of  Cambyses 
and  his,  of  Israelitish  wanderings  and 
their  marvellous  guidance,  and  of 
Ishmaelite  hordes,  true,  through  thirty 
centuries,  to  the  wild  character  and 
fate  prophetically  assigned  to  them. 
Could  tms  realm,  too,  be  disenchanted, 
explored,  made  familiar  and  common 
ground  ?  A  mightier  barrier  than  dis- 
tance or  difficulty  seemed  to  make  such  a 
result  impossible:  the  intolerance  of 
Turkish  government,  inherently  con< 
servative  against  all  change.  But  that 
ruthless  rerormer,  Mehemet  Ali,  arose ; 
massacred  Mamelukes,  built  steamers, 
excavated  canals,  assailed  the  desert 
itself;  and  as  we  adventured  both  in 
imagination  upon  the  track  of  Pha- 


raoh, und^  the  guidance  of  modem 
travellers,  it  was  to  find  well-appoint- 
ed omnibuses  plying  upon  it,  hotels 
de  Londres  establish^  on  its  line,  and 
Guinness's  porter  coming  to  the  call 
where  once  kingdoms  would  have  been 
given  for  a  cup  of  water. 

From  that  hour  the  capacity  of  as- 
tonishment  and  revidsion  fiuled  us. 
The  announcement  of  the  opening  of 
the  Great  Central  Zaharan  Kailway— 
all  the  engineering  difficulties  having 
been  overcome,  and  equitable  arrange- 
ments having  been  made  with  the  lion 
king  as  regards  his  vested  rights  in 
the  sun  and  sand — would  only  awaken 
another  sigh  over  the  barbarities  of 
modern  improvement,  with  its  reck- 
less  disregard  of  the  eaually  vested 
and  unpurchaseable  rights  of  gran- 
deur, terror,  and  mystery.  Palestine 
we  had  long  given  up;  China  was  cut 
off  from  us  by  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  a  work  bearing  the,  to  us,  atro- 
cious title  of  <<  Ten  Thousand  Things 
about  China.'*  We  have  a  clear  sus- 
picion that  Thibet  and  its  Lamas, 
great  and  small,  are  now  so  seen 
through  as  to  be  familiarly  and  irre- 
verently prated  about  in  infant  schools. 
A  monthly  line  of  steamers  may  be, 
we  presume,  ere  long  expected  for 
Japan;  and,  should  the  Ross  Teles- 
cope bear  out  the  sage  conjecture  that 
the  silvery  veins  'mnxh  streak  the 
moon  are,  indeed,  veins  of  silver,  we 
may  anticipate  the  speedy  inaugura- 
tion of  a  company  to  work  them,  and 
so  restore  the  balance  between  the  pre- 
cious metals,  now  bein^  disturbed  by 
Califoraian  and  Australian  gold. 

The  earth  of  the  present  thus  cut 
off  from  us  as  the  scene  of  romantio 
travel  and  indefinite  mystery,  we  turn 
to  the  earth  of  the  past— the  earth  as 
it  was  journeyed  over  before  the  steam- 
boat and  the  locomotive  were  dreamt 
of,  save  in  dim  prophetic  vision  of  po- 
etic science ;  when  a  voyage  to  France 
was  an  adventure,  and  a  journey  to 
Palestine  entitled  to  immunities  not 
otherwise  attainable ;  when  the  brood 
of  dragon  and  griffin  were  still  unex- 
tinct,  and  the  ''gerfaimtz"  (came- 
lopard)  still  averaged  twenty  cubits 
length  of  neck  alone ;  when  Prester 
John  was  still  a  maiestic  and  undying 
entity,  as  sure  as  tne  sun  in  heaven, 
and  x  nde  remained  still  the  synonyme 
for  the  whole  unsearched  grandeur  and 
mystery  of  earth.  And  to  which  of 
these  mediaeval  journeyers  canwetura 
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with  more  asfurance  of  encountexiog 
no  disappointmenti  than  to  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
dauntless  of  thorn  all — oar  English 
Maundeville? — the  brave  knight  of 
St.  Alban's,  who  brought  home  to  us 
our  first  speciiic  and  authentic  intel- 
ligence of-^ 

**The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  head* 
Do  grow  beneath  their  ihoulden,'* 

and  many  a  mightier  marvel  still ;  who^ 
after  thirty-four  years  of  wandering 
through  •*  Tartarye,  Percye,  Ermonie, 
the  Litylle  and  the  Grete  Libye^  Cal. 
dee,  and  a  gret  parte  of  Ethiopie; 
throrghe  Amazoyne,  Indethe  Lesse  and 
the  More,  a  gret  parte ;  and  thorghe 
manye  other  lies  that  ben  abouten 
Inde,"  returned  to  his  own  country,  to 
find,  in  his  own  words,  '*  that  vertue  is 
gone,  the  church  is  under  foote,  the 
dergic  is  in  errour,  the  devill  reignetb, 
and  simonie  beareth  the  sway  ;"  again 
sought  foreign  lands,  and  died  at  Liege, 
in  1941.  It  may  be  a  relief  to  our 
readers,  as  it  has  been  to  us,  to  turn 
from  the  routine  of  modern  travel  to 
see  how  the  earth  looked,  what  svstems 
of  polity,  what  monstrosities  of  human 
as  well  as  animal  life  it  presented,  what 
singularities  of  social  life  it  bore  in 
the  time,  or,  at  least,  in  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  this  English  Ulysses. 

Of  Sir  John  Maundeville  himself 
little  of  general  interest  is  known  be- 
yond what  we  have  already  stated,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  gathered  as  to  his 
personal  character  and  habits  from  his 
work.  From  it,  we  may  with  cer- 
tainty gather,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
dauntless  spirit,  a  gallant  soldier  as 
well  as  an  intrepid  joumeyer;  of  quick, 
simple  faith  as  to  all  legends  which  in- 
volved the  statement  or  the  illustration 
of  great  moral  and  religious  truths,  as 


well  as  in  such  as  embodied  the  idea  of 
a  living  sympathy  between  so-called  in- 
animate nature  and  the  life  of  man;  but, 
so  far  as  the  negative  evidence  of  almost 
utter  silence  goes,  either  sceptical  or 
indifferent  as  to  the  great  mass  of 
monkish  tales  even  then  in  currency ; 
and,  we  cannot  help  feeling,  too,  a  man 
of  tmc,  and  for  his  age,  enlightened 
piety.*  The  only  fact  of  much  impor- 
tance in  his  personal  career  which  we 
gather  from  the  record  of  his  journey- 
ings,   beyond  the  incidents  of  these 

i'ourneyings  themselves,  is  that  of  his 
laving  served  the  *'  Soudan"  for  some 
years  against  his  heathen  or  Moslem 
(never  his  Christian)  enemies,  and 
having  been  offered  by  him  great  pro- 
motion if  he  would  abandon  his  faith. 
What  were  the  motives  of  this  wan- 
derer for  these  long  and  painful  jour- 
ney ings,  at  a  time  when  such  joumey- 
ings  were  comparatively  rare  ?  Beyond 
a  general  spirit  of  fearless  enterprise, 
the  only  clue  afforded  us  to  these  is 
given  in  his  opening  prologue ;  a  pas- 
sage which,  we  think,  our  readers  may 
well  foririvc  us  for  quoting,  for  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  fina  one  anywhere,  in 
old  English  prose,  surpassing  its  rich 
simplicity  of  poetic  beauty,  or  the  fer- 
vor of  its  pilgrim  yearnings  towards 
the  land  it  so  exalts  above  all  lands. 
We  quote  from  Mr,  Halli well's  reprint 
of  1839,  itself  a  reprint  with  additions 
of  the  standard  one  of  1725.  but  with 
the,  to  us,  especial  charm  of  restoring 
to  Sir  John's  old  English  prose  the 
quaint  illustrations  which  embeliished 
some  of  the  earlier  manuscripts.  The 
orthography,  however,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  modernise,  for  the  sake  of 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  unfk- 
miliar  with  the  eccentricities  of  early 
spelling :«. 


*  An  interesting  question  seems  involved  in  the  fact,  how  the  Catholicism  of  Maunde- 
ville should  be  so  little  overlaid  by  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  inherent  corrup- 
tions and  BuperBtitions  of  Popeiy.  Are  we  to  account  for  thb  comparative  purity  of  b6lie( 
by  assuming  it  to  be  such  as  prevailed  among  the  more  intelligent  and  thinking  Englbhmen 
of  his  time?  or,  as  he  was  nearly  the  cotemporary  of  Wickliffe,  by  supposing  him  to  have 
adopted  the  views  of  that  great  reformer  ?  or,  lasUy,  may  we  attribute  it  simply  to  the  tffttiL 
of  travel,  and  the  enlarged  experience  and  views  induced  by  it,  on  a  naturally  ingenuous  and 
liberal  mind?  The  second  supposition  seems  negatived  by  the  &ct,  that  WickUfTe  coold 
scarcely  have  begun  his  denunciations  of  Popish  errors  and  monkish  vices  before  Sir  John  had 
entered  on  liis  thirty-four  years*  pilgrimage ;  while  the  very  fact,  that  these  denunciations  oC 
the  reformer  were  directed  more  against  errors  of  life  than  of  doctrine,  seems  conHruutory  of 
the  first  conjecture,  as  showing  tliat,  at  least  in  England,  the  grosser  doctrinal  corruptions  of 
Popery  had,  down  to  that  time,'  obtHine<l  little  hold  ;  and  while  few  books  in  any  language 
show  less  of  the  scepticism  of  that  so-caUed  liberality  whose  true  designation  is  Indifferentism, 
there  are  passages  In  it  which  present  to  us  a  genuine  liberality  and  Catholicity  of  Spirit  vety 
nacommon,  not  only  in  that,  but  in  any  age. 
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^'Fdrasmnch  as  tbe  land  beyond  the  sea, 
that  is  to  say  the  Holy  Land,  that  men  call 
the  Land  of  Promise  or  behest,  passing  all 
other  lands,  is  tbe  most  worthy  land,  most 
excellent,  and  lady  and  soverei^  of  all  other 
land,  and  is  blessed  and  hallowed  of  tbe 
precious  body  and  blood  of  oar  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  in  the  which  land  it  liked  him  to 
take  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
environ  that  holy  land  with  his  blessed  feet ; 
and  there  he  would  of  his  blessedness  en- 
womb  him  in  the  said  blessed  and  glorious 
Virgin  Mary,  and  become  man,  and  work 
many  miracles,  and  preach  and  teach  the 
faith  and  the  law  of  Christian  men  unto  his 
children;  and  there  it  liked  him  to  suffer 
many  reprovings  and  scorns  for  us ;  and  he 
that  was  King  of  heaven,  of  air,  of  earth,  of 
aea,  and  of  all  things  that  be  contained 
therein,  would  only  be  called  King  of  that 
land  when  he  said  ^Jiex  gum  Judeorvm;^ 
and  that  land  he  chose  before  all  other  lands, 
as  the  best  and  most  worthy  land,  and  the 
most  virtuous  laud  of  all  the  world;  for  it  is 
the  heart  and  the  middle  of  all  the  world,  as 
witnesseth  the  philosopher  that  saith  thus— 
*  virtus  rerum  in  medio  consistit ;'  and  in  that 
land  he  willed  to  lead  his  life,  and  to  suffer 
passion  and  death  of  Jews  for  us,  for  to  buy 
and  to  deliver  us  from  pains  of  bell,  and  from 
death  without  end,  the  which  was  ordained 
for  us  for  the  sin  of  our  former  father  Adam, 
and  for  our  own  sins  also;  for  as  for  himself, 
he  had  none  evil  deserved,  for  he  thought 
never  evil  nor  did  evil;  and  He  that  was 
King  of  Glory  and  of  Joy,  might  best  in  that 
place  suffer  death ;  because  (for  this  cause), 
he  chose  on  that  land,  rather  than  any  other, 
there  to  suffer  his  passion  and  his  death ;  for 
he  that  will  publish  anytliiog  to  make  it 
openly  known,  he  will  make  it  to  be  cried 
and  pronounced  in  the  middle  place  of  a 
town,  so  that  the  thing  that  is  proclaimed 
and  pronounced  may  evenly  stretch  to  all 
parts ;  right  so,  he  that  was  former  of  all  the 
world,  would  suffer  for  us  at  Jerusalem,  that 
is  the  middle  of  the  world,  to  that  end  and 
intent,  that  his  passion  and  death  that  waa 
pablit«hed  there  might  be  known  evenly 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  See  now  how  dear 
he  bought  man,  that  he  made  after  his  own 
image ;  and  bow  dear  he  again  bought  us, 
for  die  great  love  that  he  had  to  us,  and  we 
never  deserved  it  of  him.  For  no  more  pre- 
cious goods  nor  greater  ransom  might  he  put 
for  us  than  his  blessed  body,  his  precious  blood, 
and  his  holy  life,  that  he  thralled  for  us ;  and 
all  he  offered  for  ns  that  never  did  sin.  Ah, 
dear  God  I  what  love  had  he  to  us,  his  sub- 
jects, when  he  that  never  trespassed  would  for 
trespassers  suffer  death  I  Right  well  ought 
we  for  to  love  and  worship,  to  dread  and 
serve  such  a  Lord,  and  to  love  and  prize 
such  an  bolj'  land,  that  brought  forth  such 
fruit,  through  the  which  every  man  is  saved, 
nnless  it  be  his  own  default.  Well  might 
that  land  be  called  a  delectable  and  fructuous 

Und,  that  waa  be-bled  and  moiateoed  with  tho 


precious  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the 
which  was  the  same  land  that  our  Lord  be- 
queathed ns  in  heritage." — pp.  1-8. 

Is  this  mere  superstition  that  speaks 
here  —  that  so  exalts  and  ennobles 
the  land^  on  -whose  soil  was  fulfilled 
that  mystery  of  mysteries  which 
forms  the  great  centre  of  the  world's 
history,  towards  which  all  tbe  centu^ 
ries  before  were  tending,  and  all  the 
events  and  circumstances  of  every 
race  hai*monioa8ly  converging,  and 
from  which  all  history  to  come  has  re« 
ceived  a  new  direction  and  loftier  im- 
petus? Modern  utilitarianism  will 
probably  assert  that  it  is;  for  it  is 
coming  fast  to  regard  that  mystery  itself 
as  only  the  grossest  and  most  palpable 
of  all  superstitions — a  thing  powerless 
and  worthless,  as  having,  m  its  esti« 
mation,  nothing  possible  to  do  with 
the  wearing  of  cottons  or  the  construc- 
tion of  railways.  We  shall  not  here 
discuss  with  it  whether  these  things* 
with  eyerything  else  of  true  human 
and  social  worth  in  our  modem  dvi. 
lisation,  are  not  direct  results  of  that 
divine  mystery :  we  shall  only  express 
our  joy  that  the  spirit  which  breathes 
in  these  words  of  the  early  voyager  is 
not  extinct  in  the  hearts  of  English- 
men ;  that  British  travellers  are  still 
found  to  whom  Nazareth  and  Bethle- 
hem, the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Hill 
of  Calvary,  despite  all  the  degradation 
which  an  idolatrous  superstition  has 
heaped  upon  them,  have  an  interest 
more  deep  and  solenm  than  invests 
the  most  exquisite  remains  of  Grecian 
art,  or  the  most  majestic  memorials 
of  Egyptian  grandeur. 

From  the  silence  of  recent  traveL 
lers,  we  fear  that  the  marvelious  sta- 
tue described  in  the  following  passage* 
with  its  symbol  expression  oi  myste- 
rious sympathy  between  the  inanimate 
material  and  the  fallen  Roman  empire, 
has  ere  this  time  disappeared :— > 

"  Before  that  church  (that  of  St.  Sophia, 
at  Constantinople)  Is  the  image  of  Justinian, 
the  Emperor,  covered  with  gold ;  and  he  sat 
upon  an  horse  y-crowned.  And  he  was 
wont  to  hold  a  round  apple  of  gold  in  his 
hand;  but  it  is  fallen  out  thereof.  And  men 
say  there  that  it  is  a  token  that  the  Em- 
peror hath  lost  a  great  part  of  his  lands  and 
of  his  lordsliips :  for  he  was  wont  to  be  Em- 
peror of  Romania  and  of  Greece ;  of  all 
Asia  the  less ;  of  the  land  of  Syria ;  of  the 
land  of  Judea,  in  the  which  la  Jerusalem ; 
and  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  of  Persia,  of 
Aiabia.    Sut  he  hath  lost  all  but  Greece, 
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and  that  land  only  he  holds.  And  men 
voald  many  times  put  the  apple  into  the 
imagers  hand  again ;  but  it  would  not  hold  it. 
This  apple  betokeneth  the  lordship  that  he 
had  over  all  the  world  that  is  round.  And 
the  other  hand  he  lifteth  up  against  the  East, 
in  token  to  menace  the  misdoen." — ^p.  8. 

This  is  but  one  out  of  many  pas- 
sages  expressive  of  that  idea  wnich 
presents  itself  as  pervading,  under  va- 
rious  formsi  the  whole  circle  of  medias- 
▼al  belief—the  idea  of  an  occult,  uni- 
▼ersali  and  ever-prevalent  sympathy 
between  nature  and  man;  the  same 
general  thought  which,  at  first,  simply 
linking  together  the  individual  star 
and  the  individual  life,  ultimately  de- 
generates into  the  fatalistic  extrava- 
gances of  the  judicial  astrologr,  which 
subjected  that  individual  lue  to  the 
waxing  and  waning  of  the  star.  It  is 
more  than  questionable  whether  any  be- 
lief has  ever  genei*ally  prevailed  among 
men,  which  has  not  contained  infolded 
in  it  the  germ  of  some  great  truth. 
Indeed  it  seems  that  of  every  truth 
a  dim  and  confused  intuition  precedes, 
ordinarily  b^  nuiny  centuries,  the  full 
scientific  discovery  and  exposition. 
We  know  not  whether  such  aspects 
of  this  once  prevalent  belief  as  that 
grand  old  dream  of  stellar  association 
and  sympathy  shall  ever,  under  any 
form  whatever,  be  scientifically  ap- 
proven;  but  there  are  many  indica- 
tions of  our  present  science  tending 
to  assure  us  of  an  occult  sympathy 
between  nature  and  man,  extending 
far  beyond  those  first  fantastic  expres- 
sions of  it,  and  urging  on  every  think- 
ing mind  the  wisdom  and  the  justice 
of  the  sentiment  of  one  whose  words 
may  well  cUim  all  respect:  '*  There  are 
errors  which  no  wise  man  will  treat 
with  derision,  lest  they  should  bo  the 
reflection  of  some  great  truth  yet  be- 
low the  horixon." 

One  other  leeend  from  Sir  John, 
ere  we  pass  to  ouer  subjects.  It  shall 
be  one  illustrating  that  belief  in  the 
immmediate  presence  and  operation 
of  the  Divine  hand  on  behalf  of  as- 
sailed innocence  or  against  assailing 
wrong,  which,  in  times  or  countries 
when  faith  is  comparatively  young  and 
uninformed,  comes  in  place  of  that 
higher  faith  which  identifies  the  un- 
^uriod  and  universal  presence  of  infi- 
nite holiness,  working  out  through  all 
appearances,  in  calm  and  steadfast  su- 
premacy, its  own  perfect  and  unvaried 
ends :-~ 


"  HOW  ROSBS  FIRST  CAMS   DITO   TRB 
WOBLD. 

*'  Between  the  dty  (of  Bethldiem)  and 
the  church  is  the  field  ^rtdM—that  is  to 
say,  the  field  flourished.  FoFasmoch  as  a 
iUr  maiden  was  blamed  with  wrong,  and 
was  slandered,  that  she  had  done  fornica- 
tion, for  which  cause  she  was  doomed  to  the 
deatb,  and  to  be  burnt  on  that  place,  to  the 
which  she  was  led.  And  as  the  fire  began 
to  bum  about  her,  she  made  her  prayers  to 
our  Lord  that,  as  certainly  as  she  was  not 
guilty  of  that  sin,  that  He  would  help  her,  and 
make  it  to  be  known  to  all  men  of  His  merci- 
ful grace.  And  when  she  bad  thus  said,  she 
entered  into  the  fire :  and  anon  was  the  firs 
quenched  and  out:  and  the  brands  that  were 
burning  became  red  rose-trees;  and  the 
brands  that  were  not  kindled  became  white 
rose-trees,  fdll  of  roses.  And  these  were 
the  first  rose-trees  and  roses,  both  red  and 
white,  that  ever  any  man  saw.  And  thna 
was  that  maiden  saved  by  the  grace  of  God. 
And  therefore  is  that  field  called  the  field  of 
God  flourished,  for  it  was  full  of  roses.** — 
p.  fi9. 

As  true  an  account  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  queenly  flower  on 
earth,  and  as  worthy  of  its  own  serene 
and  unworldly  beauty,  as  the  most 
poetical  that  Grecian  fable  ever  con- 
ceived. Nor  do  we  think  the  flower 
will  be  robbed  of  a  single  charm  in 
the  eyes  of  our  fair  readers,  by  its 
being  thus  presented  to  them  as  the 
symbol  of  divine  acquittal,  and  pro- 
tection in  her  extremest  need,  vouch- 
safed to  the  nameless  fair  maiden  who 
was  thus  falsely  slandered  and  un- 
justly doomed  to  die. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that 
Sir  John  is  a  traveller,  as  well  as  a 
narrator  of  tales  and  legends— a  tra- 
Teller  through  lands,  for  the  most  part, 
now  comparatively  familiar,  but  then 
rarely  visited  by  tne  foot  of  a  stranger. 
Whither  shaU  we  first  journey  with 
him?  Much  of  his  book  is  neces- 
sarily a  mere  itinerary ;  its  catalogue 
of  names  reliered  by  occasional  curious 
notices  of  customs,  national  character, 
or  reli^ous  belief,  or  interspersed  with 
such  wild  legends  as  that  of  Ypocras's 
(Hippocrates*)  daughter,  occupying  her 
island  realm  in  the  euise  of  a  draffon 
a  hundred  fathoms  long,  and  waiting 
in  weariness  and  sorrow  for  the  knight 
whose  adventurous  kiss  shall  restore 
her  to  her  proper  form,  and  who  shall 
thereon  possess  herself,  her  realm,  and 
all  her  treasures.  Many  of  these  no- 
tices, we  may  remark,  are  even  to  the 
present  time  sufllciently  accurate,  to 
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satisfy  the  most  sceptical  reader  that 
the  knight  really  passed  through  the 
lands  he  describes  ;  and  this  approven 
credibility  regarding  things  we  can 
now  certify,  makes  it  the  more  desir. 
able  that  modem  travellers  should  make 
diligent  search  for  such  mysteries  of  na- 
ture as  that  described  in  the  following 
passage: — 

*'  Beside  the  dty  of  Akonn  ronneth  a  little 
river  that  is  called  Balon :  and  there  nigh  ia 
the  foeae  of  Mennon,  that  ia  all  round ;  and 
it  18  a  hundred  cubits  of  largeness,  and  it  ia 
all  fuU  of  gravel,  shining  white,  of  the 
which  men  make  fair  glass  and  clear.  And 
men  came  from  fiv  by  water  in  ships,  and  by 
land  with  carts,  for  to  take  of  that  gravel. 
And  though  there  be  never  so  much  taken 
away  thereof  on  the  day,  at  morrow  it  is 
aa  full  again  as  ever  it  was ;  and  that  is  a 
great  marvel  And  there  is  evermore  gpreat 
wind  in  that  fosse,  that  stirreth  evermore 
the  gravel,  and  maketh  it  trouble.  And  if 
any  man  do  therein  any  manner  of  metal,  it 
tnmeth  anon  to  glass ;  and  the  glass  that  ia 
made  of  that  gravel,  if  it  be  done  again 
into  the  gravel,  it  tumeth  anon  into  gravel 
as  it  was  first ;  and,  therefore,  some  men  say 
that  it  is  a  whirlpool  of  the  gravelly  sea." — 
p.  82. 

Where  or  what  the  gravelly  sea  is, 
we  mnst  leave  to  more  accomplished 
geographers  to  determine.  We  can 
only  say  of  the  whole,  with  Sir  John 
himsdf,  that  "  it  is  great  marvel ;"  and 
repeat  our  hope  that  our  Syrian  tra- 
vellers will  make  search  for  the  fosse 
of  Mennon. 

Were  it  not  that  California  and 
Australia  threaten  us  with  a  complete 
glut  of  gold,  it  might  also  be  advisable 
to  send  out  an  expedition  in  search  of 
the  isle  Taprobane,  and  of  the  *'  hills 
of  gold  that  pismires  keep.*'  The  la- 
bour, or  rather  the  subtlety  required 
for  securing  the  precious  metal  m  the 
last  case,  seems  very  different  from 
that  whidi  is  demanded  either  at  the 
Sacramento  or  at  Bathurst  :— 

<»  In  the  isle  also  of  this  Taprobane  are 
hills  of  gold  that  pismires  keep  full  dili- 
gently, and  they  fine  the  pure  gold,  and 
cast  away  the  impure.  And  theae  pismires 
are  great  as  hounds,  so  that  no  man  dare 
come  to  the  hiUs,  for  the  pismires  would 
assail  him  and  devour  him  anon ;  so  that  no 
man  may  get  of  that  gold  but  by  great 
aleight  And,  therefore,  when  it  is  great 
heat,  the  pismires  rest  them  in  the  earth 
from  prime  of  the  day  unto  noon ;  and  then 
the  folk  of  the  country  take  camels,  drome- 
daries, and  horses,  and  other  beasts,  and  go 


thither,  and  charge  them  in  all  haste  that 
they  may.  And  after  that,  they  flee  away 
in  all  haste  that  they  may,  ere  the  pismirea 
come  out  of  the  earth.  And  in  other  timea 
when  it  is  not  so  hot,  and  the  pismires  rest 
them  not  in  the  earth,  then  they  get  gold 
by  this  subtlety :  they  take  mares  that  have 
young  colts  or  foals,  and  lay  upon  the  marea 
void  vessels  made  therefor ;  and  these  be  aU 
open  above,  and  hang  low  to  the  earth ; 
and  then  they  send  forth  the  mares  for 
to  pasture  about  those  hills,  and  withhold 
the  foals  with  them  at  home.  And  when 
the  pismires  see  those  vessels,  they  leap  in 
anon ;  and  they  have  this  nature,  that  they 
let  no  thing  be  empty  among  them  but  anon 
they  fill  it ;  be  it  what  manner  of  thing 
that  it  may,  and  so  they  fill  these  vessels  with 
gold.  And  when  that  the  folk  suppose  that 
the  vessel  is  full,  they  put  forth  anon  the 
young  foals,  and  make  them  to  neigh  after 
their  dams ;  and  then,  anon,  the  mares  re- 
turn towards  thdr  foals  with  their  charges 
of  gold ;  and  then  men  discharge  them,  and 
get  gold  anew  by  this  subtlety.** — p.  801. 

A  subtlety  so  simple,  that  it  becomes 
somewhat  puzzling  to  understand  the 
motives  for  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  the  labours  bestowed  on  the  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  there,  with  such  ap* 
parently  unlimited  supplies  so  easily 
accessible,  and  with  these  kind-hearted 
pismires,  like  Nature,  "abhorrent  of  a 
vacuum,"  to  work  the  mines  and  even 
to  fine  the  produce. 

From  every  land,  in  eveiy  age, 
many  a  yearning  has  turned  toward 
that  terrestrial  paradise,  that  dwellinff. 
place  of  primaeval  innocence,  of  whidi 
almost  every  nation  has  preserved  tra- 
dition less  or  more  obscure.  Few  we 
think,  but  will  feel  the  quiet  pathos  of 
the  simple  words  witn  wtiich  the 
knight  of  St.  Alban's  prefaces  his  nar- 
rative  of  all  he  had  neard  regarding 
the  realm  so  often  sought,  so  undis- 
covered and  unreached  still : — 

"Of  Paradise  cannot  I  speak  properly, 
for  I  was  not  there.  It  is  fiir  beyond ;  and 
also  /  VHU  not  worthy.  But  as  I  have  heard 
say  of  wise  men  beyond,  I  shall  tell  yon 
with  good  will.  Paradise  terrestrial,  as  wise 
men  say,  is  the  highest  place  of  earth  that 
is  in  all  the  world ;  and  it  is  so  high,  that  it 
toucheth  nigh  to  the  circle  of  the  moon 
where  the  moon  maketh  her  turn.  Forit  ia  so 
high,  that  the  flood  of  Noah  might  not  come  to 
it,  that  would  have  covered  all  the  earth  of 
the  world  all  about  and  beneath,  save  Paradise 
only  alone.  And  this  Paradise  is  enclosed 
all  about  with  a  wall,  and  man  know  not 
whereof  it  is ;  for  the  wall  ia  covered  all 
over  with  moss  as  it  seemeth.  And  it  seem- 
eth  not  that  the  walls  is  stone  of  nature. 
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And  that  wall  stretcheth  from  the  south  to 
the  north ;  and  it  hath  not  but  one  entrance, 
that  b  closed  witli  burning  fire,  so  (hat  no 
man  that  is  mortal  may  dare  to  cuter.  And 
in  the  most  high  place  of  Paradise,  even  in 
the  middle  place,  is  a  well  that  casteth  forth 
the  four  floods  that  run  bv  diverse  lands. 

And  men  say  that  all  the 

sweet  waters  of  the  world  above  and  be- 
neath take  their  beginning  of  the  well  of  Pa- 
radise, and  out  uf  that  well  all  waters  come 
and  go.  ,  .  .  And  you  shall  understand 
that  no  man  that  is  mortal  may  approach 
to  that  Paradise.  For  by  land  no  man  may 
go,  for  wild  beasts  that  are  in  the  deserts, 
and  for  the  high  mountains  and  great  huge 
rocks,  that  no  man  may  pass  by  fur  the  dark 
places  that  are  there,  and  that  many.  And 
by  the  rivers  may  no  man  go,  for  the  water 
runneth  so  rudely  and  so  sharply,  because 
that  it  runneth  down  so  outrageously  from 
the  high  places  above,  that  it  runneth  in  so 
great  waves  that  no  ship  may  row  nor  5>ail 
against  it.  l^Iany  great  lords  have  essayed 
with  great  will  many  times  for  to  pass  by  those 
rivers  toward  Paradise,  with  full  great  com- 
panies ;  but  they  migtit  not  speed  on  their 
voyage ;  and  many  died  for  weariness  of 
rowing  against  the  strong  waves ;  and  many 
of  them  became  blind,  and  many  deaf,  for 
the  roar  of  the  waters ;  and  some  were  pe- 
rished and  lost  within  the  waves.  So  that 
no  man  may  approach  to  that  place  without 
special  grace  of  God.  So  that  of  that  place 
I  can  say  to  you  no  more." — p.  303. 

The  sum,  then,  of  the  information 
given  us  by  the  knight  regarding  this 

Iirlmfeval  £den,  the  object  of  many  a 
onging  dream  and  many  a  weary 
search,  is,  that  it  is  unattainable. 
But  is  it  not  simply  another  showing 
of  the  infirmity  with  which  mankind 
have  ever,  from  amid  present  degrada- 
tion  under  the  power  of  impiety  and 
evil,  looked  back  with  longing  to  a  state 
when  this  degradation  was  not,  or  for. 
ward  with  hope  to  a  time  when  it  should 
comparatively  have  ceased  to  be,  that 
almost  every  nation  has  had  its  tradi- 
tion of  a  race  over  whom  God  was  in 
verity  king,  and  among  whom  truth  and 
justice,  purity  and  love,  were  still  all- 
prevalent  and  supreme?  Such  fond 
dreams  are  ordinarily,  we  know,  re- 
ferrcd  to  dim  tradition  of  man's  brief 
state  of  primseval  innocence :  we  are 
not  sure  but  they  might,  in  much 
greater  degree,  be  referred  to  the  in- 
herent yearning  with  which  all  of  bet- 
ter life  that  remains  in  man  craves 
such  an  actualised  government  of  right 
and  of  God,  aided  by  the  faith  inhe- 
rent, however  dim  and  overclouded, 
that  E»  who  reigos  in  righteousneM 


shall  yet  stand  forth  revealed  in  all 
hearts  of  men  as  the  King  of  Righ* 
tcousness  as  well  as  the  King  of  Peace. 
The  same  inspiration  which  speaks  with 
full,  sure,  unerring  utterance  through 
Isaiah  or  Ezekiel,  and  by  them  pro- 
claims a  time  when  the  very  desert 
should  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose,  may  have  been  struggling  through 
man's  dimness  of  mind  and  hardness  of 
heart  in  these  cherished  fancies  of  races 
or  times  comparatively  untainted  by 
evil,  or  greatly  redeemed  from  it :  and 
the  faint  tradition  of  the  past  may  hava 
been  coalescing  with  faith  in  the  Holy 
sovereignty  of  the  unseen  One,  when 
their  local  habitation  and  name  was 
given  to  these  thoughts  of  a  perfect 
reign  of  Astraea  upon  earth. 

Sir  John,  in  common  with  every 
mediaeval  traveller,  has  his  account  of 
such  a  race — a  race  keeping  true,  amid 
surrounding  darkness  and  evil,  to  truth, 
and  right,  and  God ;  fenced  around 
as  if  by  Divine  care  from  the  contami- 
nation around  them,  and  guarded,  too, 
from  the  oppression  and  invasion  of 
tyranny.  Who  has  not,  at  some  period 
or  other,  had  dreams  of  such  a  race, 
and  turned  to  these  dreams  for  a  mo- 
ment  from  the  weary  and  heavy  de- 
spondency the  aspect  of  the  present 
may  have  awakened?  And  who  will 
refuse  to  turn  again  to  them  as  they 
are  shadowed  out  in  the  pages  of  the 
early  voyager? 

"Beyond  that  isle  is  another  isle,  great, 
and  good,  and  plenteous,  where  be  good 
folk  and  true,  and  of  good  living  after  thdr 
belief,  and  of  good  faith ;  and  albeit 
that  they  be  not  Christened,  and  have 
no  perfect  law,  yet,  nathless  of  natural 
law,  they  are  full  of  all  virtue,  and  they 
eschew  idl  vices,  and  all  malices,  and  all  sins. 
For  they  be  not  proud,  nor  covetous,  nor 
envious,  nor  wrathful,  nor  gluttons,  nor  leche- 
rous :  nor  do  they  to  no  man  other  than  they 
would  that  men  did  to  them ;  and  in  tlds 
point  they  fulfil  ttie  Ten  Commandments  of 
God.  And  they  lie  not  and  swear  not  for 
none  occasion ;  but  they  say  simply  yea  and 
nay.  ...  In  that  isle  is  nor  tliiel^ 
nor  murderer,  nor  common  woman,  nor  poor 
beggar;  nor  ever  was  man  slain  in  that 
country.  And  because  they  be  so  true  and 
80  rightfb],  and  so  full  of  all  good  conditions, 
they  never  were  grieved  with  tempests,  nor 
with  thunder,  nor  with  lighlning,  nor  with 
hail,  n<»r  v  ith  pestilence,  nor  witli  war,  nor 
with  hunger,  nor  with  none  other  tribulation, 
as  wo  be  many  times  for  our  sins.  They 
believe  well  in  God  that  made  all  things,  and 
Bim  (hey  wonbip.     And  (bsy  prixo  not 
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earthly  riches,  and  so  they  be  all  right  full. 
And  ihty  live  full  ordinatfely,  and  so  aoberiy 
in  meat  and  drink  that  they  live  right  lonj, 
And  the  moat  part  of  them  die  without  sick- 
ness, when  nature  faileth  them  for  age.  .  . 
"Another  isle  there  is,  that  men  call 
Ozedrate,  and  another  that  men  call  Gyno- 
sophe,  where  there  is  also  good  folk  and  full 
of  good  faith ;  and  tliey  hold  for  the  most 
part  the  good  conditions,  and  customs,  and 
good  manners  as  men  of  the  country  above* 
iiid ;  but  they  all  go  naked." 

Passing  over^  as  too  long  for  extract* 
the  touching  and  beautiful  answers  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  these  happy  isles 
turned  aside  from  them  the  arms  of  the 
all-conquering  **  Alisandre,"  we  turn 
to  Sir  John's  own  comments  on  the 
whole ;  for  the  spirit  of  simple-hearted 
and  thoroughly  Christian  piety  and  love 
they  breathe  will,  we  think,  induce  our 
readers  to  regard  him  in  far  higher 
light  than  as  the  mere  credulous  or 
romancing  voyazer.  Indeed  we  shall 
here  say,  once  for  all,  that  despite  all 
the  marvels  which  he  narrates  or  de- 
scribes, many  of  them  in  the  capacity 
of  an  actual  eye-witness,  there  is  a 
tone  of  simple  good  faith  and  truthful- 
ness pervading  all  his  book  that,  in 
our  estimation,  withdraws  him  utterly 
from  the  Sinbad  or  Munchausen  ca- 
tegory :— 

"  Albeit  that  these  folk  have  not  the  articles 
of  our  faith  as  we  have,  nathless  for  their 
good  faith  natural,  and  for  their  good  inten- 
tion, I  trow  full  that  God  loveth  them,  and 
that  Grod  takes  their  service  to  gree,  as  He 
did  of  Job  that  was  a  Paynim,  and  held 
him  for  His  true  servant.  And,  therefore, 
albeit  that  there  be  many  diverse  laws  in  the 
world,  yet  I  trow  that  God  loveth  always  them 
that  love  Him  and  serve  Him  meekly  in  truth; 
and  specially  them  that  despise  the  vain 
gloiy  of  this  world,  as  this  folk  do,  and  as 
Job  also  did ;  and,  therefore,  saidour  Lord,  by 
the  mouth  of  Ozee,  the  prophet:  ^Ponam  m 
multipUces  leges  meat  ;*  and  also,  in  another 
place,  *  Q^i  totum  orhem  subdit  tuts  legibus  ;* 
and  also  our  Lord  salth  in  the  Gospel,  ^  Alias 
cvts  kaJbeo  gtti  non  sunt  ex  hoc  ovilif  that  is 
to  say,  that  He  had  other  servants  than  those 
that  be  under  Christian  law.  .  .  .  And, 
therefore,  say  I  of  this  folk  that  be  00 
true  and  so  faithful,  that  God  loveth  them, 
for  He  hath  among  them  many  of  the  pro« 
phets,  and  alway  hath  had.  And  in  these 
isles  they  prophesied  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how  he  should  bo  bfum 
of  a  maiden,  three  thousand  years  or  more  or 
our  Lord  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  And 
th6y  believe  well  In  the  incarnation,  and  that 
Mil  perfectly ;  but  they  know  not  the  man^ 


ner,  bow  He  sufl^red  His  passion  and  death 
for  iis.'^*^p.  291,  €t  seq. 

It  is  a  fair  picture,  and  one  toward 
which  the  heart  well  may  yearn  from 
amid  the  gathering  darkness  of  evil 
and  storming  of  revolution  all  around. 
Will  any,  however,  who  have  realised 
in  any  degree  the  divine  significance 
and  worth  of  that  life  of  universal 
Btruggle  which  is  appointed  to  man 
on  the  earth,  envy  tne  life  here  de- 
scribed  of  apparent  release  from  all 
struggle,  or  desire  that  it  was  other- 
wise ordained  than  that  man,  whether 
as  the  individual  or  the  race,  should 
tread  that  path  which,  though  steep, 
and  rough,  and  toilsome,  is  upward 
too? 

But  all  in  Sir  John's  world  is  not 
thus  bright  and  beautiful;  there  is  a 
dark  side  of  the  picture  with  him  even 
as  there  is  with  us.  We  find  a  king- 
dom environed  with  veritable  and  un- 
broken darkness,  even  as  over  these 
isles  hovers  a  purer  light  than  of  the 
common  earth :— i 

"  In  that  kingdom  of  Abcaz  is  a  great 
marvel :  for  a  province  of  the  country,  that 
hath  well  in  circuit  three  journeys,  that  men 
call  Hanyson,  is  all  covered  with  darkness, 
without  any  brightness  or  light :  so  that  no 
man  may  see  there ;  neither  any  man  dare 
enter  therein.  And,  nathless,  they  of  the 
country  say  that  some  time  men  hear  voic6 
of  folk,  and  horses  neighing,  and  cocks 
crowing.  And  men  wot  well  that  men  dwell 
there ;  but  they  knew  not  what  men.  And 
they  say  that  the  darkness  befel  by  miracle 
of  God:  for  a  cursed  emperor  of  Persia, 
hight  Saures,  pursued  all  Christian  men  to 
destroy  them,  and  to  compel  them  to  make 
sacrifice  to  his  idols;  and  rode  with  great 
host,  in  all  that  ever  he  might,  for  to  conh 
found  the  Christian  men.  And  then  in  that 
country  dwelled  many  good  Christian  men, 
the  which  left  all  their  goods,  and  would 
have  fled  into  Greece ;  and  when  they  were 
on  a  plain  hight  Megon,  anon  this  cursed 
emperor,  met  with  them  with  his  host,  for  to 
have  slain  them  and  hewn  them  to  pieces. 
And  anon  the  Christian  men  kneeled  to  the 
ground,  and  made  their  prayer  to  God  to 
succour  them;  and  anon  a  great,  thick 
cloud  came,  and  covered  the  emperor  and  all 
his  host :  and  so  they  endure  in  that  manner, 
that  they  may  not  go  out  on  no  side ;  and 
so  shall  they  evermore  abide  in  darkuesS 
till  the  day  of  doom,  by  the  miracle  of 
God.  And  then  the  Christian  men  went 
where  they  liked  best,  at  their  own  pleasure, 
without  letting  of  any  creature — their  ene- 
mies enclosed  and  confoimded  with  dftrkn^ftit 
withoot  anjr  stroke."— p.  2$9. 
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A  fearful  doom — more  fearful  far 
than  that  of  that  mysterious  wan- 
derer who  meets  us  in  all  early  ro- 
mance and  travel,  flitting  to  and  iro 
like  an  evil  spirit  under  his  curse  of 
earthly  immortality  ;  for  he  had  at 
least  the  sunlight  to  gladden  and  the 
moon  to  lighten  his  dreary  and  com- 
panionless  path,  and  his  steps  are  not 
imbound  within  the  narrow  drcle  of 
three  journeys.  Fearful,  too,  to  the 
hearers  must  have  been  these  sounds 
of  human  and  social  life  breaking 
through  the  veil  of  terror  and  dark- 
ness,  and  speaking  to  them  of  that 
righteous  judgment  and  that  burden 
of  unblessed  immortality. 

Mr.  Walpole  has  just  brought  home 
to  us  our  latest  tidings  of  that  strange 
sect  of  the  Assassins,  once  the  terror  of 
the  East,  and  still,  it  would  appear, 
retaining  their  dark  and  fearful  creed, 
and,  at  least  to  some  extent,  their 
mysterious  usages.  Let  us  see  what 
this  earlier  narrator  tells  us  of  that 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  who  has 
excited  so  much  speculation,  and  siven 
occasion  to  so  much  of  learned  re- 
search : — 

"Beside  the  ide  of  Pentexoire,  is  a 
great  isle,  long  and  broad,  that  men  call 
MUsterak;  and  it  is  in  the  lordship  of 
Prester  John.  In  that  isle  is  g^reat  plen^  of 
gooda.  There  was  dweUing  sometime  a  rich 
man,  and  it  is  not  long  since,  and  men 
call  him  Gatholonabes ;  and  he  was  Aill  of 
cFaftiness  and  of  subtle  deceits ;  and  he  had 
a  full  fair  cattle,  and  a  strong,  in  a  moon- 
tain— so  strong  and  so  noble,  that  no  man 
could  de\ise  a  fairer  nor  a  stronger.  And 
he  had  let  wall  all  the  mountain  about  with 
a  strong  wall  and  a  fair ;  and  within  those 
walls  he  had  tlie  fairest  garden  that  any 
man  might  behold :  and  therein  were  trees, 
bearing  all  maimers  of  fmits  that  any  man 
might  devise;  and  therein  were  also  all 
manner  of  virtoous  herbs,  of  good  smell ; 
mod  all  other  herbs  also  that  bear  fidr 
flowen.  And  he  had  also  in  that  garden 
many  fair  wells ;  and  beside  the  wdls,  he 
had  let  make  also  fair  halls  and  fair  cham- 
bers, depainted  all  with  gold  and  azore.  And 
there  were  in  that  place  many  divers  things, 
and  of  beasts  and  birds,  that  sung  fuU  de- 
lectably,  and  moved  by  craft,  that  it  seemed 
that  they  were  quick.  And  he  had  also  in  that 
garden  all  manner  of  birds  and  of  beasts  that 
any  man  might  think  on  for  to  have  play  or 
disport  to  behold  them.  And  he  had  also  in 
that  garden  the  Cdrest  damselfl  that  might 
be  foond  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and 
the  fairest  young  striplings  that  men  might 
get  of  that  same  age ;  and  all  they  were 
clothed  in  clothe  of  gold  full  richly ;  and 


he  said  that  they  were  angels.  And  he  had 
let  make  also  three  welb,  hir  and  noble, 
and  all  environed  with  stone  of  jasper,  of 
crystal,  diapered  with  gold,  and  set  with 
precious  stones  and  great  orient  pearls^ 
And  ho  had  made  a  conduit  under  earth,  so 
that  the  three  wells,  at  his  list,  one  should 
run  milk,  another  wine,  and  another  honey. 
And  that  place  he  called  paradise.  And 
when  that  any  knight  that  was  hardy  and 
noble  came  to  see  this  royalty,  he  would 
lead  him  into  his  paradise,  and  show  him 
these  wonderful  things,  and  the  marvellous 
and  delicious  songs  of  (livers  birds,  and  the 
fair  damsels,  and  the  fair  wells  of  milk,  wine, 
and  honey,  plenteous  running.  And  he 
wonld  make  divers  instruments  of  mosic  to 
sound  in  a  high  tower,  so  merrily  that  it 
was  joy  for  to  hear ;  and  no  man  should  see 
the  craft  thereof:  and  those,  he  said,  were 
angels  of  God,  and  that  place  was  Paradise^ 
that  God  had  promised  to  his  friends,  sayings 
*£>abo  vobU  terramfluenlem  laete  et  meUe.* 
And  then  would  he  make  them  to  drink  of 
certain  drink,  whereof  anon  they  should  be 
dnmken.  And  then  would  they  think  greater 
delight  than  they  had  before ;  and  &en  he 
would  say  to  them  that,  if  they  would  die  for 
him  and  for  his  love,  after  their  death  they 
should  come  to  his  paradise ;  and  after  that, 
yet  should  he  put  them  in  a  fairer  paradise, 
where  they  should  see  the  God  of  Nature  vi- 
sibly in  his  majesty  and  in  his  bliss.  And 
then  would  he  show  them  his  intent,  and  say 
to  them  that,  if  they  would  slay  such  a  loid 
or  such  a  man,  that  was  his  enemy  or  con- 
trarioua  to  his  pleasure,  that  they  should 
not  dread  to  do  it,  and  to  be  slain  therefor 
themselves ;  for,  after  death,  he  wonld  put 
them  into  another  paradise,  that  was  an 
hundred  fold  fairer  than  any  of  the  others.** 
—p.  277. 

We  are  almost  tempted  to  transcribe 
from  Thalaba,  Souihey's  poetic  render- 
ing of  the  same  historic  reality;  but 
the  passage  must  be  too  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers  to  render  this  ne- 
cessary. It  is  curious,  however,  to  find 
how  correct  in  all  the  main  particulars 
given,  is  Sir  John*s  account  of  a  sect, 
or  rather  of  a  leader,  who  succeeded  in 
shrouding  himself  and  his  proceedingi 
in  such  a  depth  of  mystery,  that  mo- 
dem enlightenment  had,  until  the  ela- 
borate researches  of  Yon  Hammer  and 
others,  come  to  regard  him  as  a  mere 
myth  or  a  bugbear  of  medisBval  nurse- 
ries. The  rock  and  castle  of  Alamut,  the 
stronghold  of  that  terrible  chief;  the 
temptations  by  which  he  won  his  vota- 
tries,  and  the  promises  by  which  he 
bound  them ;  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
services  which  he  reouired  of  them, 
and  of  the  method  of  nis  warfare,  are 
all  described  very  much  in  the  term^ 
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"which  modem  research  has  elucidated. 
And  though  that  which  gives  this 
strange  sect,  perhaps,  the  most  terru 
hie  interest— the  extraordinary  reli- 
gious creed  entertained  by  it^is  hardly 
alluded  to,  can  we  wonder  at  this,  when 
even  Yon  Hammer  was  rather  con. 
strained  to  guess  at  this,  than  able  in 
any  degree  to  certify  it?  Strangely 
does  it  mark  the  inmiutability  of  sect 
and  institution  in  that  East,  where 
kingdoms  and  dynasties  are  even  so 
swift  to  chaujze  and  pass  utterly  away, 
that  during  Sy\xr  centuries  this  strange 
secret  sect  has  held  its  ground  against 
all  the  efforts  made  by  the  mightiest 
powers  that  arose  for  its  utter  extirpa- 
tion; still,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  maintains  all  the  essential  pe- 
culiarities of  its  fearful  creed ;  and 
even,  if  Mr.  Walpole*s  estimate,  as  to 
its  present  votaries,  is  correct,  stands 
as  to  numbers  very  much  where  it  did 
at  the  time  when  it  was  the  terror  of 
the  East,  and,  to  some  extent,  of 
Christendom,  too. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages 
in  a  book,  certainlj^  in  many  respects 
remarkable,  occurs  m  a  chapter  headed 
'*  How  the  earth  and  the  sea  be  of 
round  form  and  shape,  by  proof  of  the 
star  that  is  called  Antartic,  that  is  fixed 
in  the  south.'*  It  is,  however,  too  long 
to  extract  If  the  views  propounded 
in  it  are  original,  they  certainly  entitle 
Maundeviile  to  tEdce  high  place  among 
scientific  and  philosoj^ic  reasoners; 
and,  even  supposing  tne  general  bent 
of  them  to  nave  been  derived  from 
others,  the  thorough  mastery  he  shows 
of  the  whole  subject  would  still  ex- 
hibit him  as  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
acuteness  and  precision  of  induction. 
From  the  facts  that  the  traveller,  as  he 
recedes  firom  the  'north,  reaches  a 
point  when  the  pole-star,  or  load-star 
as  he  calls  it,  of  the  northern  he- 
misphere sinks  altogether  below  the 
horizon ;  that  another  star  in  the  south 
takes  its  place,  as  the  fixed  point 
around  which  the  heavens  appear  to 
revolve,  and  that  this  Antartic  star  ap- 
proaches the  zenith  the  more  the  jour- 
ncyings  southward  is  continued,  he 
inJers  that  the  earth  is  round,  argues 
the  perfect  possibility  of  its  being  so 
circumnavigated  and  circumambulated 
that  the  traveller  should  return  to 
the  point  whence  he  set  out;  endea- 
vours to  fix  the  point  antipodal  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  even  asserts,  that  the  com- 
plcte  circumnavigatioa  of  the  earth  had 


been  accomplished,  and  one  voyager 
had  returned  to  the  land  whence  he 
sailed,  though  he  himself  knew  it  not, 
being  again  driven  to  sea  by  a  storm 
after  he  had  heard  the  sound  of  his 
native  tongue.  Soundly,  too,  does  he 
argue  against  the  objection  anticipated 
to  such  a  view,  that  our  antipodal 
fellows  would  be  liable  to  fall  off  into 
space.  Though  he  can  give  no  account 
of  the  reason  why  this  result  should  not 
ensue,  further  than  that  implied  in  his 
quotation,  '*  therefore,  saitn  our  Lord 
God,  non  timeas  me,  qui  suspendi  ter- 
rain ex  nihilo  f" — ^he  urges  the  perfectly 
legitimate  plea,  that  the  cause  which  is 
adequate  to  retain  the  earth  and  the 
sea  from  falling  to  the  firmament, 
must  be  more  than  adequate  for  the 
corresponding  retaining  of  men. 

Very  remarkable,  too,  in  another 
way,  are  the  notices  of  natural  histoiy 
human,  animal,  and  vegetable,  scat- 
tered  throughout  his  volume.  We 
cannot  help  feeling  grateful  that  very 
many  of  the  tribes  and  races  he  de- 
scribes, as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  productions  he  enumerates, 
have  eluded  the  search  of  modem  tra- 
vellers, as  otherwise  nought  else  can 
be  anticipated,  than  that  the  entire 
press  of  our  country  would  be  absorbed 
m  the  publishing  books  of  travels,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  literature 
whatsoever.-  A  few  of  these  notices, 
strung  together  at  random,  must  suf- 
fice  as  samples  of  the  rest.  We  wish 
we  could  transfer  along  with  them  the 
authentic  likenesses  of  many  of  these 
wonders,  with  which  Mr.  Halliwell's 
edition,  following  the  early  MSS.,  is 
enriched.  There  is  one  gem  in  par- 
ticular, representing  our  old  friend  the 
griffin,  with  solemn  gravity  bearing  a 
full-armed  knight  and  his  horse  to  her 
expectant  and  hungry  brood,  that  well 
mi^ht  have  won  the  artist  an  immor- 
tality  of  fame.  We  trust,  however, 
that  the  description  will  suffice  to  in- 
duce all  our  readers  to  echo  the  oft- 
repeated  and  quaintly-simple  expres- 
sion of  Sir  John  himself,  *' which  is 
grete  merveylle ;" — 

"  All  the  men  and  the  women  of  that  isle 
(Nacumera)  have  houn(ii^  heada,  and  they 
be  called  Cyiiocephali ;  and  they  be  full  rea- 
sonable and  of  good  understanding,  save  that 
they  worship  an  ox  for  their  god,  and  if 
they  take  any  man  in  battle,  anon  they  eat 
him." 

"  In  that  isle  (Sllba),  is  a  great  moontain, 
and  in  the  mid  place  of  that  mountain,  is  a 
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great  lake  in  a  full  fair  plain,  and  there  ia 
great  plenty  of  water.  And  they  of  the 
country  ray  that  Adam  and  Eve  wept  upon 
that  mountain  a  liundred  years,  when  they 
were  driven  out  of  Paradise ;  and  that  water, 
ihey  say,  is  of  their  tears,  for  so  much  water 
they  wept  that  made  the  aforesaid  lake." 

"  In  one  of  tliese  isles  be  folk  of  great 
stature,  as  giants,  and  they  be  hideous  to 
look  on ;  and  they  have  but  one  eye,  and 
that  is  in  the  middle  of  the  front ;  and  they 
tat  nothing  but  raw  flesh  and  raw  fish.   And 
on  another  isle  towards  the  south,  dwell  folk 
of  foul  stature  and  of  cursed  kind,  that  have 
no  heads,  and  their  eyes  are  in  their  shoul- 
ders.    And  in  another  isle  are  folk  that  have 
the  face  all  flat,  all  plain,  without  nos3,  and 
without  mouth,  but  they  have  two  small 
holes  all  round  instead  of  their  eyes,  and 
their  mouth  is  flat  also,  without  lips.     And, 
in  another  inle  (we  presume  as  compensating 
balance  to  the  last),  are  folk  of  foul  fashion 
$nd  shape,  that  have  the  lip  above   the 
mouth  so  great,  tliat  when  they  sleep  in  the 
sun  they  cover  all  the  face  with  that  lip.  .  . 
And  in  another  isle  are  folk  that  have  great 
ears  and  long,  that  hang  down  to  their  knees. 
And  in  another  isle  are  folk  that  have  horses* 
feet ;  and  they  are  strong,  and  mighty,  and 
iwift  nmners,  for  they  take  wild  beasts  with 
running,  and  eat  them.     And  in  another  isle 
are  folk  that  go  upon  their  hands  and  feet  like 
beasts,  and  they  are  all  skinned  and  fea- 
thered ;  and  they  will  leap  as  lightly  into 
trees,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  as  they  were 
squirrels  or  apes." 

Ncarlyaa  varied,  miscellaneous,  and, 
we  fear,  unmanageable  a  collection  of 
subjects,  to  be,  as  we  are  told  these 
all  are,  under  one  sovereign,  as  those 
who  acknowledge  the  sway  of  our  own 
most  gracious  Queen. 

'*  In  Ethiope  are  folk  that  have  but  one 
foot,  and  they  go  so  fast  that  is  marvel  j 
and  the  foot  is  so  large  that  it  shadowth 
all  the  body  against  the  sun  when  thiy 
will  lie  and  rest  them.** 

*'At  the  foot  of  that  Mount  (Polombe) 
is  a  fair  well  and  a  great,  that  h^th  the 
odour  and  savour  of  all  spice ;  and  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  he  changeth  his  odour  and 
his  savour  diversely;  and  whoso  drinketh 
three  times  fasting  of  the  water  of  that  well 
be  is  whole  of  all  manner  of  sickness  that 
he  hath;  and  they  that  dwell  there  and 
drink  often  of  that  well,  they  never  have 
sickness,  and  they  seem  always  young. 
Some  men  call  it  the  well  of  youth ;  for 
they  that  often  drink  thereof  seem  always 
young,  and  live  without  sickness.*' 

^  So  often  soughtof  old— sought  even 
till  natural  youth  passed  into  old  age, 
$ild  weakness,  and  death— has  this  ibun- 
tain  of  youth  been  but  seen  and  quaffed 


bj  the  one  English  pilgrim,  and  then 
retired  once  more  into  its  obscurity  ? 
or  is  it  that  men  have  grown  wiser 
now,  and,   entering   so  fax  into  the 
spirit  of  him  who  said  "  I  would  not 
live  always,"  cease  to  seek  those  wa. 
ters  which  once  they  dreamed  should 
retain  to  them  not   only  earthly  life, 
but  the  stormy  turbulence,  the  vague 
and  restless  aimings  of  perpetual  youth? 
Equally  striking  are  many  of  the 
notices  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
supplied  us  by  Sir  John.     We  hear  of 
two-headed  geese,    of  birds  without 
feathers,  but  furnished  with  wool  like 
sheep :  of  snow-white  lions,  great  and 
nJ'gaty  ;   of  crowned  or   crested  ser- 
pents that  walk  upright  upon  their 
feet;  of  wild  swine,  many- coloured, 
and  gi*eat  as  English  oxen;    of  the 
fcarfid,    yet  graceful  odenthos,  with 
black  head  and   <' three  long   horns 
trenchant  in  front,  sharp  as  a  sword,*' 
a  '*  full  felonous  beast  that  chaseth  and 
slayeth"  even  the  mighty  elephant ;  of 
nameless  six-legged  monsters,  combi- 
ning  the  bear,  the  lion,  and  the  boar; 
of  mice  against  which  even  the  prow- 
ess of  the  far-famed  Whittingtonian 
cat  had  been  in  vain,  for  they  were 
great  as  hounds;  and  altogether  of 
marvels   so   numerous   and  majestic, 
compared  with  our  modem  pigmy  ani- 
mal creation,  as  may  well  suggest  the 
question  to  the  political  economists, 
what    causes  have  wrought  out  the 
great  degeneracy  now  apparent  in  the 
tribes    of  quadrupeds,   reptiles,  and 
birds?      Conclusive  evidence  against 
the  development  theory  seems  also  af- 
forded by  the  hippopotamus,  as  we 
find  from  Sir  John  that  little  more 
than  four   centuries  ago  it  was  half 
man  and  half  horse,  and  we  believe  that 
now  it  has  not  only  put  off  every  trace 
of  humanity,  but  even  of  cquinity  too. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  find, 
as  might   have   been  expected,   the 
roabicu  iamb  tree  flourishing  and  pro- 
ductive in  Tartary ;  the  apples  ofSo- 
dom  mocking  the  eye  with  their  hy- 
pocrisy of  outward  beauty  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Dead  Sea ;  that  mysteri- 
ous oak  of  Mamre,  which  dried  up  at 
the  moment  of  the  Crucifixion,  but  still 
abides  in  strength,  and  shall  vet,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  John,  reassuroe  all  its  beauty 
and  majesty  of  life ;  and  our  own  Britisb 
barnacle,  the  tree  <'that   beareth  a 
fruit   that  become  birds  flying,  and 
those  that  fall  to  the  water  live,  aod 
those  that  fall  to  the  earth  die  anon-* 
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and  thej  are  r^ht  good  to  man*8 
meat."  The  mineral  world  has  its 
profusion  of  marvels  too:  the  far- 
famed  rock  of  adamant,  which  would 
greatly  perplex  and  confuse  the  navi. 
gation  of  our  iron.built  clippers  and 
steamers,  since  iron  nails  and  bolts 
started  from  their  places  in  the  ribs  of 
the  ships  of  old  at  the  beck  of  Its  mys- 
terious powers;  stones  and  ^ems 
of  marvellous  virtues  and  wondrous 
beauty,  the  latter  oflen  self-lumi- 
nous and  light-diffusing,  like  stars  of 
heaven ;  wells,  and  rivers,  and  seas, 
of  strangest  habitudes;  and  always  and 
everywhere  rocks  and  shores,  moun- 
tains and  plains,  possessed  of  a  sensi- 
bility to  human  presence  and  doings 
which  we  fear  they  have  in  our  dege- 
nerate days  greatly  if  not  wholly  lost. 
From  this  inviting  subject,  however, 
we  must  turn  away  to  one  that  more 
fully  still  illustrates  the  romance  of 
ancient  as  compared  with  the  dull  rou- 
tine of  modem  travel. 

"VVe  have  claimed  for  Sir  John  Maun- 
deviile  the  merit  of  dauntlessness ; 
how  many  of  our  modern  tourists 
would,  believing  all  that  he  fully  be- 
L'eved  regarding  it,  have  dared  the 
terrors  of  the  "  valley  perilous,"  armed 
with  no  other  weapon  than  the  faith 
which  could  alone  prevail  therein  ? — 

**  Beside  that  isle  of  Mistorak,  upon  the 
left  side,  nigh  to  the  river  of  Phison,  is  a 
marvellous  thin<;.  There  is  a  vale  between 
the  mountains  that  dureth  nigh  four  miles, 
and  some  men  call  it  the  vale  enchanted ; 
some  the  vale  of  devils ;  and  some  the  val- 
ley perilons.  In  that  vale  hear  men  often 
great  tempests  and  tlinnders,  and  great 
murmnrs  and  noises,  all  days  and  nights ; 
and  great  noise  as  it  were  sound  of  tabours 
and  trumpets,  as  though  it  were  of  a  great 
feast.  This  vale  is  all  full  of  devils,  and 
hath  been  always ;  and  men  ray  that  it  is 
one  of  the  entries  of  hell.  In  that  vale  is 
great  plenty  of  gold  and  silver ;  wherefore 
many  misbelieving  men,  and  many  Christian 
men  also,  go  in  often  here  for  to  have  of  the 
treasure  that  is  there  ;  but  few  come  again, 
neither  of  the  misbelieving  men  nor  of  the 
Christian  men  neither,  for  they  are  anon 
Strangled  of  devils.  And  in  the  middle 
place  of  that  vale,  under  a  roclc,  is  an  head 
and  visage  of  the  devil  bodily,  full  horrible 
and  dreadful  to  see :  and  it  ^oweth  not  but 
the  head  to  the  shoulders.  But  there  is  no 
man  in  the  world  so  hardy,  Christian  men 
nor  other,  but  that  he  would  be  a- dread  for 
to  behold  it ;  and  it  would  seem  him  to  die 
for  dread,  so  is  it  hideous  to  behold.  For  he 
beholdeth  every  man  so  sharply,  with  dread- 
fol  eyes  that  are  evermore  moving  and 
BparUing  as  fire,  and  chaogeth  and  etareth 


so  often  in  diverse  manner,  with  so  horrible 
countenance,   that  no  man  dare  approach 
towards  him.     And  from  him  cometh   out 
smoke,  and  stink,  and  fire,  and  so  much  abo- 
mination, that  hardly  any  man  may  endure. 
But  the  good  Christian  men  that  are  stable 
in  the  faith  enter  well  without  peril.     But 
albeit  that  that  they  are  without  peril,  yet, 
nevertheless,  they  are  not  without    dread, 
when  that  they  see  the  devils  visibly  and 
bodily  all  about  them,  that  make  many  di« 
verse  assaults  and  menances  In  air  and  earth, 
and  affright  them  with  strokes  of  thunder- 
blasts  and  of  tempests.     .     .     .    When  my 
fellows  and  I  were  in  that  vale,  we  were  in 
great  tliought  whether  that  we  durst  put  our 
bodies  in  adventure  to  go  in  or  not  in  the 
protection  of  God,  and  some  of  our  fellows 
accorded  to  enter,  and  some  not.     So  there 
were    with    us  two    worthy    men.   Minor 
friars,  that  were  of  Lombardy,  that  said  that 
if  any  man  would  enter,  they  would  go  on 
with  us.     And  when  they  had  said  so,  upon 
the  gracious  trust  of  God  and  of  them,  I 
made  every  man  to  be  shriven  and  commu- 
nicate ;  and   then  we  entered  fourteen  per- 
sons, but  at  our  going  out  we  were  but  nine. 
And  so  we  wist  never  whether  that  our  fellows 
were  lost  or  else  turned  again  for  dread ;  but 
we   saw  them  never  after.     And  thus  we 
passed  that  penlous  vale,  and  found  therein 
gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,   and 
jewels  great  plenty,  both  here  and  there  as 
it  seemed  ;  but  whether  it  was  as  it  seemed 
I  wot  not ;  for  I  touched  none,  because  that 
the  devils  are  so  subtle  to  make  a  thing  seem 
otherwise  than  it  is  for  to  deceive  mankind ; 
and  therefore  J  touched  none ;  and  also  be- 
caiLse  I  would  not  be  put  out  of  my  devo- 
tion;   but    I  was  more  devout  then  than 
ever  I  was  before  or  after,  and  all  for  dread  of 
fiends  that  I  saw  in  diverse  figures ;  and  also 
for  the  great  multitude  of  dead  bodies  that 
I  saw  there  lying  by  the  way  by  all  the  vale, 
as  though  there  had  been  a  battle  between 
two  kings  and  the  mightiest  of  the  country, 
and  the  greater  part  had  been  discomfited 
and  slain.      And  I  trow  that  hardly  any 
country  hath  so  many  pepole  within  it  as 
lay  slain  in  that  vale,  as  we  thought ;  the 
which  was  an  hideous  sight  to  see.     And  I 
marvelled  much  that  they  were  so  many, 
and  the  bodies  all  whole  without  rotting. 
But  I  trow  that  the  fiends  made  them  to 
seem  so  whole,  without  rotting.     And  many 
of  them  were  in  habit  of  Christian  men ;  but 
I  trow  well  that  it  were  of  such  as  went  in 
for  avarice  of  the  treasure  that  was  there, 
and  had  overmuch  feebleness  in  faith ;  so 
that  their  hearts  might  not  endure  in  the 
belief  for  dread.     And,  therefore,  were  we 
the  more  devout  a  great  deal ;  and  yet  were 
we  ofttiroes  cast  down,  and  beaten  down  16 
the  hard  earth  by  winds,  and  thunders,  and 
tempests ;  but  evermore  God  of  his  grace  hdp- 
ed  us ;  and  so  we  passed  that  perilous  vale 
without    peril    and  without  encumbrance. 
Thanks  be  Almighty  God."*-- p.  280. 
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Was  the  **  inspired  tinker'*  acquaint- 
ed with  the  itinerary  of  Sir  Jolin,  or 
with  this  perilous  passage  in  it  ?  We 
could  almost  think  it  suggested  to  him 
the  dark  and  fearful  magnificence  of 
his  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
the  meeting  of  Christian  and  ApoUyon 
face  to  face.  One  element  of  terror, 
however,  there  is  in  the  narrative  of 
the  knight,  which  that  of  Bunyan 
wants.  As  we  read  how  *'  we  entered 
fourteen  persons,  but  at  our  going  out 
we  were  but  nine,"  we  see  awful  talons 
pertaining  to  yet  more  awful  forms 
stealing  among  the  trembling  band, 
and  clutching  the  devoted  five;  for 
nothing  can  convince  us  that  the  other 
alternative,  "they  turned  again  fur 
dread,'^  was  the  true  one. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  be- 
lief in  Maundeville's  general  good  faith 
and  singleness  of  intention ;  and,  there- 
fore,  we  believe  that  whatever  were  the 
actualities  he  and  his  companions  faced 
in  this  vale  of  devils,  these  actualities 
wore  to  him,  both  in  anticipation  and 
in  encounter,  the  aspect  he  has  ascribed 
to  them.  Aie  we  not  also  called  to 
believe  that  the  armour  wherein  he 
sought  to  meet  these  unearthly  perils, 
these  visible  manifestations  of  spiritual 
wickednesses,  was,  indeed,  that  which 
he  represents  it — the  armour  of  faith 
and  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God  ? 

One  concluding  extract  we  must  give 
—the  concluding  words  of  Sir  John's 
record  of  his  long  pilgrimage  through 
countries  then  strange,  even  by  name, 
to  most  of  his  countrymen.  They  form 
his  parting  prayer  on  behalf  of  his 
readers ;  and  we  think  our  readers  will 
admit  with  us  that,  out  of  the  Volume 
of  Inspiration  itself,  few  prayers  exist 
characterised  by  a  more  majestic  sim- 
plidty  of  expression,  more  solemn  re- 
verence of  feeling,  or  more  condensed 
comprehensiveness  of  desire,  than  the 
words  we  quote : — 

"  I  beseech  Almighty  God,  ftom  whom  all 
gnce  and  goodness  cometb,  that  He  vouch- 
safe, of  Hifl  ezoelleot  mercy  and  abundant 
grace,  to  fulfil  their  aouls  with  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  making  defence  from  all 
their  ghostly  enemies  here  in  earth,  to  their 
salvation  both  of  body  and  soul ;  to  wonthip 
and  thanking  of  Him  that  b  three  and  one, 
without  beginning  and  without  ending ;  that 
is  without  quality  good,  and  without  quantity 
great ;  that  in  all  places  is  present,  and  all 
things  containing;  the  which  that  no  good- 
ness may  amend,  nor  none  evil  impair ;  that 
In  pcifset  Trini^  livetb  and  reigneth  God, 


by  all  worlds  and  by  all  thnes.     Amen, 
Amen,  Amen." — p.  816. 

Such  are  a  few  illustrations,  taken 
almost  at  random  from  this  early  Eng. 
lish  adventurer,  of  the  romance  of  early 
travel.  We  return  to  the  question 
with  which  we  started — ^what  or  corres- 
pondent or  equal  romance  has  modem 
travel  to  exhioit  ?  Fountains  of  youth 
and  hills  of  gold,  Anthropophagi  and 
Cynocephali,  lands  of  darkness  and 
realms  of  light,  all  have  disappeared 
from  earth.  The  very  tradition  of  the 
earthly  Eden,  as  a  locality  still  exist- 
ent, has  vanished  from  among  men : 
and  the  great  Asiatic  kingdom  of 
Prester  John,  so  far  as  its  local  habi- 
tation can  be  determined,  is  now  ruled 
through  its  chiefest  provinces  by  a  few 
English  merchants,  while  his  African 
counterpart  is  proven  to  be  as  miser- 
able an  imposture  as  ever  existed  on 
earth.  What  has  our  degenerate  age 
to  show  for  all  these  vanished  dreams  ? 
The  dull  realities  of  ocean  steam-ships 
and  iron  railways,  electrie  telegraphs 
and  Britannia  bridges,  omnibuses  and 
bottled  porter  In  the  desert,  and  fort- 
nightly mails  from  the  verv  heart  of  the 
gorgeous  and  mysterious  1  nde  of  early 
travel ;  lands  overrun  by  delicate 
women,  that  once  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  kings;  privacies  sacred 
through  millennia  to  solemnity  and 
mystery,  invaded  by  curious  Cockneys 
and  chattering  Frenchmen. 

Have,  then,  the  romance,  the  won- 
der, the  terror,  the  myst^,  disap- 
peared from  earth?  Nay,  were  not 
this  to  say  that  the  solemnity,  the 
wonder,  the  greatness,  ihe  mystery, 
have  disappeared  from  the  life  of  man  ? 
And  can  tnis  ever  be  while  he  remains, 
as  now  he  is,  struggling  onward  and 
outward  into  his  appointed  sovereignty 
over  the  earth  and  the  things  of  it ; 
while  he  continues  the  battle  assigned 
him  on  earth  to  assume  his  appointed 
plaoe  in  the  scheme  of  Him  who  gave 
nim  at  first  command,  "  Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it ;"  who  pronounced  on 
him  the  blessing  in  disguise,  **  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  cat 
bread?*'  Is  it  not  rather  that  the 
wonder  and  mystery  have  to  some 
extent  changed  their  form — have  been 
transformed  from  the  accidents  and 
accessories  of  man*s  earthly  habitation 
to  man  himself,  and  what  he  has  begun 
to  achieve  in  modif^nng  and  sucju* 
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efttiiig  these  accessories?  Coald  Sir 
John  Maandeyille  now  return  to  earth, 
and  become  once  more  a  wanderer 
fiv>m  land  to  land,  we  may  be  well 
assured  that  his  great  marvels  would 
be  found  among  another  class  of  phe> 
nomena  than  those  on  which  his  record 
chiefly  dwells ;  that  the  home  pheno- 
mena of  man's  achievement  would  have 
mightier  attraction  for  him  than  the 
physical  splendours  of  the  Great  Cham, 
or  the  ammal  and  vegetable  monstrosi- 
ties  of  the  torrid  zone. 

We  can  well  conceive  that,  to  the 
first  untaught  and  unexperienced 
sava^  who  looked  upon  the  ocean 
surgmg  in  its  vast  and  unresting 
purees,  it  presented  the  most  oppres- 
sive  thought  his  nature  could  receive 
of  wonder  and  mystery.  From  the 
hour  in  which  he  launched  forth  upon 
that  majestic  unknown  in  his  rude  and 
frail  canoe,  the  wonder  and  the  mys- 
tery  are  by  so  much  transferred  from 
it  to  him,  and  around  him  the  romance 
begins  to  gather.  He  has  begun  to 
j>ut  forth,  against  that  apparently  re- 
sistless one,  a  power  higher  in  kind 
than  all  that  it  can  manitest ;  a  power 
destinedyet  to  use  it  as  his  servant,  and 
to  transK)rm  its  boundless  plain  into 
his  pathway.  He  has  in  one  direction 
begun  to  assume  his  delegated  right  of 
sovereignty — ^of  sovereignty  over  earth, 
and  air,  and  sea,  and  all  the  dwellers 
in  them;  of  sovereignty  originated 
through  the  words  spoken  in  the  be- 
^nnin^,  and  leaping  forth  omnipo- 
tently  into  effect,  "  Let  us  make  man 
in  OUR  image,  after  our  likeness." 

So  is  it  in  other  directions  too.  As 
the  first  human  hunter  encountered,  in 
the  depths  of  old  untrodden  forests, 
the  wild  beasts  that  theretofore  hadpos. 
sessed  these  as  their  domain,  his  may 
have  been  the  wonder  and  the  terror 
as  he  gazed  on  these  forms  of  tameless 
ferocity  and  giant  strength.  As  they 
first  fell  in  all  their  pnde  of  power 
before  him  who  had  neither  talons  to 
seize,  wings  to  overtake,  nor  teeth  to 
rend  them ;  who  had  alone  the  inven- 
tive  genius  which  shaped  out  rude 
arrow  or  spear  from  bough  of  the 
nearest  tree, — the  wonder  began  to 
pass  from  them  to  him.  In  its  rudest 
form  he  was  assuming  his  lordship  over 
them,  and  brioging  them  in  subjection 
under  him.  He  had  yet  to  manifest 
this  sovereignty  in  a  higher  and  nobler 
guise  than  this  of  dealmg  destruction 
rorth  among  them ;  he  had  to  reduce 
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them  to  become  his  servants,  to  dis- 
cipline them  into  acting  as  his  at- 
tendants, to  train  them  to  do  his  bid- 
ding, and,  perhaps  more  remarkable 
still,  to  discriminate  those  best  capable 
of  being  turned  to  these  accounts.  But 
this  also  came  in  its  time. 

In  every  direction  this  process  baa^ 
been  continuously  going  on  from  the 
beginning  hitherto;  with  partial  and 
local  retrogressions,  as  the  great  suc- 
cessive centres  of  religion  and  civilisa- 
tion  fell  back  towara  weakness  and 
barbarism;  but  still  with  an  onward 
progression  in  the  general  and  aggre* 
gate  result,  which  attests  it  to  be  part 
of  a  general  scheme,  ordained  and  car- 
rying  out  by  a  mightier  than  all  created 
power, — this  process  of  the  transference 
of  the  romance,  the  wonder,  the  mys- 
tery from  the  environing  phenomena, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  to  man 
himself;  of  his  becoming  the  central  ob- 
ject of  this  earthly  creation — as  power 
went  forth  progressively  and  increas- 
ingly through  him  to  subdue  it  under 
him,  to  call  new  powers  into  operation 
and  subjection  by  modifying  and  re- 
combining  existing  ones,  and  to  re- 
create the  earthly  accessories  of  his 
life  around  him,  through  the  plastic 
might  of  that  understanding  which  we 
have  the  highest  authority  for  attri- 
buting to  '*  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty." 

Bow  far  this  process  has  to  our  own 
^y  gone  on,  there  are  indications  all 
around  us.  These  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
steamships,  the  existent  result  into 
which  has  determined  the  launching 
of  that  first  rude  canoe ;  the  locomotive 
with  its  ever  growing  capacities  of  power 
and  speed ;  the  electric  telegraph,  com« 
municating  with  unmeasurable  interval 
between  remotest  points,  and  now . 
through  seas  themselves;  the  cattle 
shows  of  Smithfield,  attesting  how  deep 
has  begun  to  penetrate  man's  power  of 
moulding  to  his  will  the  very  forms  of 
the  animal  creation ;  the  looms  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  the  gigantic 
growth  from  the  fig  leaves  once  sewn 
together  in  the  primeval  paradise ;  the 
steam-plough,  the  great  germal  substi- 
tution of  the  sweat  of  the  mind  for  that 
ruder  sweat  of  the  brow,  wherein  man 
shall  eat  his  bread  to  the  end  of  time : 
these  are  some  out  of  manifold  and 
varied  intimations  of  how  far,  down  to 
our  time,  he  has  gone  on  to  conquer. 
It  is  a  cant  with  a  certain  class  of 
minds  to  rail  at  these  things,  as  not 
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only  in  themselves  nnromantic  and  un- 
poetical,  but  as  robbing  earth,  and  air^ 
and  sea  of  all  their  romance,  and 
abridging  all  their  poetry.  Those  who 
80  speak  have  yet  to  learn  wherein  the 
highest  beauty  of  all  things  lies — in 
the  association  of  the  tmng  itself 
with  man's  doings,  struggles,  and  en- 
durances— and  how  much  of  these  is 
represented  in  the  last  of  the  things  we 
have  named.  Hotv  many  minds  have 
been  shattered  —  how  many  hearts 
have  broken,  in  accomplishing  so 
far  each  of  these  results ;  how  many 
tbrobbings  of  human  anxiety,  and 
pulsations  of  human  triumph,  and 
agonies  of  human  disappointment,  live 
in  each  of  these  stalworth  and  living 
facts,  shall  never  be  known  till  aU 
secrets  of  time  and  earth  are  revealed. 

The  Londoner,  whose  autumn  ex- 
cursion but  a  few  years  ago  reached, 
perhaps,  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
now  stretches  it  with  equal  ease  to 
Bethlehem  and  Calvary,  or  to  Thebes 
and  the  Pyramids.  Is  there  no  ro- 
mance of  travel  in  this  ?  Is  there  one 
of  all  the  wonders  of  Maundeville  that 
will  fairly  stand  beside  it  for  a  mo- 
ment  ?  He,  with  all  the  voyagers  of 
his  age,  tells  us  of  many  a  marvel — 
marvels  in  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate ;  marvels  in  art ;  marvels  in  hu- 
man  polity  and  social  existence ;  mar- 
vels of  mighty  empires  and  far- stretch- 
ing sway.  But  all  the  barbaresque 
magnificence  of  these  last  would  have 
been  shattered,  ere  it  could  have  ac- 
complished a  tithe  of  this  now  familiar 
result.  All  these  wondrous  systems  of 
polity,  even  accepting  to  the  full  her 
own  accounts  of  them,  are  rude  and 
Buperficia],  compared  to  the  subtle  re- 
finements and  far-stretching  related- 
ness  of  those  modern  associations, 
through  which  such  journeyings  have 
been  made  possible;  and  all  those 
wonders  in  nature  and  art  arc  thrown 
into  the  shade,  beside  those  develop, 
ments  of  nature  herself,  through  the 
subjugation  and  recombination  of  her 
powers,  which  have  brought  the  dis- 
tant and  almost  inaccessible  thus 
within  easy  and  swift  attainment. 

There  is  a  romance  of  modem  tra- 
vel higher  in  kind  than  all  that  ancient 
could  boast,  in  the  very  means  by 
which  it  is  accomplished,  and  the  whole 
accessories  of  it.  The  steam-ship 
pbughing^the  Red  Sea*  or  duing  the 


Atlantic  or  Pacific  oceans;  the  railway 
penetrating  the  depths  of  American 
forests,  and  threatening  the  jungles  of 
India ;  the  electric  telegraph,  in  the 
mighty  infancy  of  its  mighty  capabili- 
ties and  possibilities ; — dl  have  them- 
selves an  interest,  a  romance,  a  mys- 
tery, certainly  not  inferior  to  all  that 
their  growing  achievements  bring  so 
within  our  reach.  They  are  so  many 
indications,  and  most  imposing  ones^ 
too,  of  that  wonder  and  romance 
which,  to  the  end,  shall  environ  man 
himself;  and  whose  deepest  and  most 
impressive  aspects,  as  presented  by  na- 
ture, will  ever  be  bound  where  she  is 
most  profoundly  and  strongly  linked 
with  Uie  destinies  and  the  manifesta- 
tions of  man.  The  romance  of  early 
travel  distinctively  consists  in  the  as- 
pects which  the  earth  presents,  as 
still  comparatively  unsubdued  by  man: 
that  of  modem  is  distinctively  derived 
from  the  growing  manifestations  of 
that  subjugation,  as  in  progress,  and 
from  the  contrasts  continually  being 
presented  between  these  two  condi- 
tions  as  locally  and  partially  existent. 
There  is  no  cause  to  regret  the  passing 
away  of  that  earlier  phase,  while,  in 
the  indications  of  the  latter,  we  can 
discern  the  progressive  fulfilment  of 
the  noble  anticipation  of  the  father  of 
inductive  philosophy : — **  For  man  by 
the  fall  lost  at  once  his  state  of  inno- 
cence and  his  empire  over  creation ; 
both  of  which  can  be  partially  reco- 
vered, even  in  this  life — the  first  by 
religion  and  faith,  the  second  by  the  arts 
and  sciences.  For  creation  did  not 
become  entirely  and  utterly  rebellious 
by  the  curse ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  Divine  decree,  '  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread,'  she  is 
compelled,  by  our  labours,  not  assur- 
edly by  our  disputes  or  magical  cere- 
monies, at  length  to  afibrd  mankind, 
in  the  same  degree,  its  bread — that  is 
to  say,  to  supply  man's  daily  wants:" 
and  while  all  deepest  and  soundest 
philosophy,  and  all  healthiest  relisious 
faith  can  identify,  in  all  physic«^  ad- 
vancements, in  steam-ships,  locomo- 
tives, and  telegraphs,  and  all  the  har. 
monious  accessories  of  these,  no  inven- 
tion  or  craft  of  the  devil's,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  but  one  aspect 
of  the  coming  of  that  divine  kingdom 
on  earth  whose  perfection  is  righteotu- 
ness,  and  peacoi  and  joy. 
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▲     BIT     OF     OEBHAN     MUSIC. 


J.  THB  SBRBHADSRf. 


In  a  clear  winter  night,  when  the 
itars  twinkled  in  the  dark  blue  sky  as 
if  shivering  with  cold,  and  the  silvery 
moon  was  reflected  by  a  thousand  little 
inirrors  of  ice  strewed  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  four  young  men,  evi- 
dently well  skilled  in  music,  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  Vienna,  stop- 
ping here  and  there,  and  singing  quar- 
tettes for  male  voices.  Each  of  them 
knew  a  certain  young  lady  who,  though 
fkr  beyond  the  horizon  of  such  poor 
devils,  was  yet  the  object  of  his  youth- 
ful and  ideal  love,  and  under  whose 
windows,  after  having  partaken  of  a 
bottle  or  so  of  Tokay  wine — for  can- 
tores,  singers,  you  know — amant,  love 
— humores,  something  to  drink — they 
boldly  posted  themselves,  singing  away 
most  neartily,  now  cresendo,  now 
smortando,  diminuendo,  or  ritardando, 
as  the  text  and  melody  required  or 
their  feelings  prompted  them.  They 
were  now  smgmg  before  the  house  of 
Haydn's  divinity ;  a  circle  of  listeners 
was  standing  around  them,  and  all  the 
windows  were  thrown  open,  except  the 
one  which  remained  shut  or  even  un- 
darkened  by  a  listening  shadow,  in 
spite  of  the  sweetest  strains  and  most 
melodiously  heart-rending  appeals. 
Haydn,  however,  kept  his  temper,  he 
even  made  some  jokes  on  his  misfor- 
tune, and,  after  one  or  two  more  un- 
successful trials,  the  four  marched  off 
to  a  certain  wine-tavern,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Haydn's  assertion,  the  best 
Tokay  was  sold  that  could  be  had  in 
Vienna.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
did  happen  to  have  any  money  about 
him ;  nay,  what  is  more,  they  were  all 
Considerably  in  debt  with  Signer  Pel- 
legrini, the  well-beloved  host.  A  ta- 
vern bill  grows  faster  than  anything  in 
the  world,  not  excepting  a  mushroom ; 
but  Pellegrini  was  a  man  of  great 
patience,  who  hoped  that  a  time  would 
arrive  when  he  should  be  paid,  and 
perchance — but  this  rather  sanguine 
ejkpectation  he  kept  to  himself— receive 
twice  what  under  preient  dreumstanc^s 
it  was  imp^iibld  to  Obtain  onOe. 


The  four  young  people  greeted  the 
polite  Italian  in  his  mother  tongue, 
and  were  received  by  him  as  kindly 
and  respectfully  as  the  conflicting 
feelings  within  his  breast  would  allow. 
Pellegrini  held  the  opinion  that  a  well- 
behaved  man  ought  to  control  and 
repress  his  feelings,  and  Pellegrini 
wished  to  be  a  well-behaved  man,  as 
every  tavern-keeper  should. 

The  quartetto,  whose  prospects  from 
within  and  from  without  were  equally 
unpromising,  nevertheless  sat  down  ap- 
parently in  excellent  spirits,  though 
neither  of  them  could  altogether  con- 
ceal that  something  was  weighing  hea- 
vily upon  his  mind.  They  commenced 
to  drink  of  the  inspiriting  wine  of  Hun- 
gary ;  still  now  the  one  and  now  the 
other  would  allow  a  sigh,  and  an  irre- 
pressible **  oh,  dear  !"  to  escape  his 
lips. 

"  But  what  miserable  wretches  are 
all  of  us  this  night,"  at  last  broke  out 
one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Anselm. 
*'  I'd  rather  sit  in  company  with  three 
pug  dogs  than  with  such  bad  comforters 
as  you." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Augustin, 
who  sat  next  to  him,  "  we  are  nothing 
to-night." 

"  Yet  we  shall  or  ought  to  be  some- 
thing, one  day,"  said  a  third,  whom 
they  called  Florian. 

"Certainly  I"  exclaimed  Haydn,  "if 
we  are  not  already  now  something. 
That  there  is  something  in  us  no  one 
can  deny;  therefore,  boys,  fill  your 
glasses,  and  let's  be  merry.  Here's  to 
a  happy,  cheerful  mindl  I  tell  you, 
death  puts  an  end  to  everything.  This 
life  certainly  is  nothing — a  most  mi- 
serable nothing ;  but  still  it  is  beau- 
tiful." 

"  If  we  hadn't  our  Haydn  amongst 
us,"  cried  the  others,  touching  their 
glasses,  and  drinking  to  his  health,  '*  it 
were  better  we  hanged  ourselves,  as 
we  are,  upon  the  nearest  tree,  or,  ra- 
ther,  shot  ourselves,  for  this  is,  after 
ail,  a  mora  noble  and  manly  death, 
provided  one  Iiits  the  right  place/* 
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Tttifii  of  oounei  was  not  spoken  by 
Alt  tiireo  At  onco>  but  each  of  them 
Ibrew  in  a  word  or  two. 

At  this  moment  Pellegrini's  daugh- 
%Wt  a  dark- haired  and  dark-eyed  beau- 
tyi  of  the  most  wonderful  figure  made 
tier  appearance.  Ha^dn  at  once  rose 
and  presented  her  with  a  newly-com- 
posea  ballad,  for  she  was  musical  as 
welt  as  beautiful.  lie  received  a  few 
kind  words  in  return^  and  one— only 
one — but  such  a  look  as  made  him  for- 
get all  his  other  misfortunes. 

"  Thev  have  this  day  cut  me  up  so 
dreadfully  in  the  Musical  Gazette" 
observed  Augustin,  "  that  I  ousht  to 
despise  myself.  But  I  feel  highly 
amused ;  I  have  laughed  nivself  mto 
fits  at  my  divine  reviewer.  Long  may 
he  live,  for  he  certainly  ia  a  great 
inan  1" 

The  reviewer's  health  was  drunk 
most  enthusiastically. 

*<  And  to  me,  this  day,  the  manu- 
•cript  of  my  last  collection  of  son^ 
has  Deen  returned,*'  said  Anselm  ;  "  it 
was  to  have  made  me  a  rich  man,  at 
least  for  a  few  days,  but — money  is 
trash ;  I  don't  care  a  fig  whether  I 
have  it  or  not." 

At  which  words  Signor  Pellegrini  sank 
into  deep  meditations,  especially  as  An- 
•elm,  at  the  same  time,  called  for  another 
bottle  of  Tokay,  for  which,  after  such 
an  expression  of  recklessness,  there 
seemea  no  earthly  chance  of  payment. 
Pellegrini,  after  a  moment's  refiection, 
nevertheless,  placed  the  bottle  upon  the 
table ;  for  one  of  his  principles  was,  that 


a  landlord  should  have  confidence  in 
his  guests. 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Florian,  "I'll  give 
up  composing  altogether;  not  a  bar- 
not  a  smgle  note  more  will  I  write. 
I'll  either  become  a  peasant  or  chip 
wood.  If  I  only  could  lay  hold  of  some 
pretty  peasant  girl,  then  I  would 
plough,  and  sow,  and  thresh;  for  a 
peasant  leads,  at  least,  a  better  Ufe  than 
any  of  us  musical  salley-slaves." 

Haydn,who  had  been  absorbed  in  Pel- 
legrini's  daughter,  now  raised  his  voice : 

"  If  the  Emperor,"  said  he,  "  would 
onlv,  this  moment,  step  in  in  disguise*- 
which  would  be  nothing  nncommon*-. 
and  listen  to  the  quartetto  which  we 
now  must  necessarily  sing  to  keep  up 
our  spirits,  something  might  become  of 
us  in  a  very  short  time.  However,  al. 
though  we  have  only  Signor  Pellegrini 
and  his  charming  daughter  for  our  au- 
dience,  let  us  smg  out  bravely,  as  it 
the  Emperor  himself  were  there." 

The  quartetto,  which  was  one  of 
Haydn's  latest  compositions,  and  which 
treated  of  love  and  wine,  put  the  whole 
four  into  the  best  humour.  They  began 
to  chat  on  musical  matters;  joked, 
laughed,  drank,  sang  again,  and  drank 
once  more,  till  the  hour  was  far  ad- 
vanced ;  when,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of 
humilitation  and  pride — of  dejection 
and  glee,  they  squeezed  themselves  out 
of  Signor  Pellegrini's  tavern,  without 
ofiering  to  pay,  and  hastened  towards 
their  respective  abodes,  situated,  some 
four,  some  five  stairs  high,  and  some 
still  nearer  to  heaven. 


n.-~THE  LEECH. 


Day  and  night,  morning  and  even- 
ing  were  all  the  same  to  the  light- 
hearted,  but  hard-working,  young 
Haydn;  in  many  respects,  however, 
the  poor  fellow  was  afi^id  of  every  new 
dawn  of  light,  which  was  to  lead  him 
but  too  oflen  into  a  new  darkness. 
He  therefore  sometimes  remained  in 
bed  longer  than  usual,  fearing  to  meet 
the  new  day  of  the  month,  especially 
when  a  lawyer  had  summoned  tne  ten- 
der-hearted,  but  conscientious  youne 
man  to  appear  before  him  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Even  on  such  days, 
however,  he  would  rise,  nevertheless, 
and  after  a  short  prayer,  wend  his  way 
to  the  man  of  the  law,  whom  he  would 
tell  with  childlike  simpticitv,  that  he 
was  hndied  nnable  to  take  tip  tiie  bill  just 


now,  which  he  must  have  sinied  in  a 
moment  of  madness,  but  that  he  would 

Eay  as  soon  as  he  got  money.  The 
Lwyer,  of  course,  then  commenced  to 
threaten;  but  Haydn  usually  had  but 
one  reply: — *'Ihave  no  money,  dear  sir, 
but  only  some  mind  and  a  body;  please 
to  dispose  of  both  in  any  way  you 
think  proper."  On  such  days  Haydn's 
tailor  would  rage  and  roar  because  his 
lawyer  could  get  no  money  out  of 
Haydn.  At  last  he  went  to  a  sharper— 
nay,  the  very  sharpest  advocatum  aiaboli 
in  Vienna,  a  certain  Dr.  Jagor  (and 
second  Jago),  who  promised  to  leech 
the  young  composer  in  such  a  way  as 
eflectually  to  cure  him  of  his  non-pay- 
inff  mania. 
Before  this  anuable  monster  poor 
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Haydn  was  summoned  to  appear  after 
dinner  at  four  o'clock.  Most  amiable 
was  he  in  kis  first  address,  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  put  the  question,  whether 
Haydn  was  ready  to  take  up  the  bill, 
and  received  the  usual  negative  an- 
swer, he  became  at  once  a  real  mons- 
ter. Haydn  said  to  Dr.  Jagor — a  ras- 
cally,  lean,  dark  and  malicious  dog  of  a 
lawyer — "Dear  Doctor,  I  have  nothing 
to  offer  you  but  my  poor  person,  which 
you  may,  in  Grod's  name,  commit  to 
prison,   and  feed  as  long  as  it  shall 

S lease  you  and  your  respected  client, 
fr.  Windman  (who,  I  must  confess, 
has  made  out  a  most  astonishing  ac- 
count, in  which  I  might  find  many 
things  to  correct,  if  I  were  quick  at 
figures) ;  but  look,  here  is  my  purse, 
pay  yourself  out  of  it,  if  you  can. 
neally,  no  man  ought  to  be  called  upon 
to  do  what  is  impossible." 

**  But  the  impossible  shall  and  must 
be  made  possible,  on  or  before  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning  1"  said  Dr. 
Jagor,  with  a  look  of  satanic  malice. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  earn  any. 
thing,"  replied  Haydn,  "though  I 
have  worked  night  and  day;"  and  tears 
started  in  his  eyes. 

"What  is  it  to  me,  whether  you 
work  yourself  to  death?"  exclaimed  the 
heartless  blood-sucker-^"  such  subter. 
fuges  will  no  longer  avail  you.  You 
mustjggy ;  and  if  you  have  not  satisfied 
Mr.  Windman  by  ten  o'clock  to-morrow 


morning,  you  go  to  prison,  as  sure  as 
I  am  Dr.  Jasor." 

This  sounded  too  definite  to  admit 
of  a  reply. 

"  But  how  can  a  man  be  so  utterly 
mad  as  to  put  his  name  to  a  bill  ?"  said 
Haydn  to  himself,  when  he  tottered 
down  stairs,  half  out  of  his  senses. 
"  What  an  enormous  ass  I  have  been  1 
and  yet,  if  I  had  not  been  such  an  ass, 
should  I  now  have  this  new  coat  on  my 
back  ?" 

Below,  before  the  door,  a  fervent 
prayer  was  sent  up  to  Grod,  whilst  the 
merciless  cannibal  up  stairs  swallowed 
a  batch  of  oysters  to  his  Burgundy 
wine.  Haydn  then  started  on  his  errand 
of  beating  up  money.  The  whole  day 
long  he  ran  through  the  streets  of 
Vienna ;  hungry,  thirsty,  and  half- 
dead  with  fatigue,  he  returned  to  his 
cheerless  lodgmgs — no  money  had  he 
been  able  to  obtain.  On  his  way  home 
he  passed  the  theatre,  where  one  of 
Dnrante's  best  operas  was  going  to  be 
performed.  Officers,  town-councillors, 
chamberlains,  and  such  like  persons, 
entered  the  door  without  paying,  which 
Haydn  had  watched  in  vain,  with 
longing  eyes,  night  after  night.  Indi- 
viduals  who  understood  nothing  about 
music  were  admitted  free,  whilst  one 
of  the  greatest  composers  was  debarred 
from  the  place  wnere  he,  before  all 
others,  ought  to  have  been  welcome. 


in. — A  DILEMMA. 


"  One  may  paint,  compose,  and  sing 
the  very  blue  down  firom  the  sky,"  phi- 
losophised Haydn  the  next  raommg, 
<f  these  barbarians  take  no  notice  of  it." 
He  was  accustomed  to  rise  early,  but 
this  morning  the  new  daylight  was 
painful  to  his  sight ;  he  tried  to  fall 
asleep  again,  but  closed  his  eyes  in 
vain.  Haydn  had  dreamed  a  most 
lovely  dream,  but  he  did  not  trust  it. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  describe 
this  dream,  but  as  such  a  description 
would  only  be  interesting  to  those  who 
feel,  and  the  author  having  as  little 
futh  in  the  hearts  of  modem  readers, 
as  Haydn  had  in  his  dream,  he  could 
only  consent  to  give  an  account  of  the 
latter,  if  particularly  requested  to  do 
so.  Thb,  however,  he  will  state,  that 
it  consisted  of  spring,  sunshine,  flowers, 
angels,  love,  religion,  &c.  It  was  a 
strange  miztum  compositum,  but  still 
a  heavenly  dream. 


Haydn,  as  we  have  said,  tried  in 
vain  to  sleep  longer ;  the  morning  grew 
lighter  and  lighter,  but  it  also  grew 
colder — at  least  so  Haydn  fancied,  and 
he  had  no  firewood.  He  lived  six 
stories  high,  in  a  garret  immediately 
under  the  roof,  where  winter  as  well  as 
summer  are  particularly  efiective.  As 
he  considered  himself  a  mere  cipher  in 
the  great  world  of  Vienna,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  rise  out  of  bed, 
and  sit  shivering  in  the  cold,  but  pre- 
ferred to  stay  where  he  was ;  and 
drawing  a  table  close  to  his  bedside, 
began  the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony, 
descriptive  of  his  present  state  of  mind. 
It  did  not  at  all  commence  as  mourn- 
fully as  many  people  should  have  fan- 
cied that  it  would. 

This  day  he  merely  wrote  down  the 
principal  melody,  and  was  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  Scherzo,  when  two  per- 
sons entered  to  remind  him  of  the 
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attorney.  They  came  to  carry  him  to 
prison  according  to  the  will  and  plea, 
sure  of  the  master-tailor,  Mr.  Wind- 
man  and  his  conscientious  lawyer, 
Dr.  Jagor.  An  unexpected  difficulty, 
however,  prevented  them  from  carrying 
out  their  benevolent  design.  No  piece 
of  wearing  apparel  was  to  be  seen  in 
Haydn's  chamber ;  and,  although  the 
latter  at  once  expressed  his  readiness 
to  follow  them  in  his  shirt>  for  he  had 


his  own  peculiar  ideas  about  the 
tion  and  paradise,  still  the  ease  Ap«^ 
peared  so  perplexing  to  Jagor*s  myr« 
midons  that  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  leave  him  and  ask  for  further  in- 
structions before  proceeding  to  the  pro- 
posed extremity.  Uaydn  remained 
in  bed,  but  they  did  not  return.  The 
finale  of  the  symphony  became  uncom* 
moiily  merry. 


XT.   THE  WALK  TO  THE  PUBLISHEB   (oR«   BATHSB^  NON-PUBUBHSB.) 


''Monk I  Monk!  thou  hast  a  hard 
walk  before  thee,"  said  that  good 
old  knight,  George  Freundsberg,  to 
Luther;  the  same  words  might  be 
addressed  with  equal  propriety  to  every 
^oung  man  who  puts  a  manuscript 
mto  his  pocket  with  the  intention  of 
unfolding  it  after  a  short  introduction 
to  the  inspection  of  a  publisher.  These 
gentlemen  generally  appear  as  much 
embarrassed  as  the  young  author  him- 
self. They  either  have  no  eyes  at  all, 
or  too  many;  or  they  squint,  which 
likewise  leads  to  nothing,  not  to  speak 
of  the  appearance  it  imparts  to  a  face. 
No  offence,  gentlemen  1  but  so  it  is. 

Haydn  had  great  hopes  of  a  certain 
Mr.  Lambert,  a  withered  old  gentle- 
man, who  wore  a  pair  of  spectacles  on 
his  nose,  and  was  as  fond  of  making  a 

food  speculation  as  any  of  his  class, 
lavdn  thought  the  stupiditv  of  this 
highly  phlegmatic  and  pedantic  subject 
would  aid  him  in  his  designs.  But 
some  persons  are  not  as  stupid  as  th^ 
look.  This  happened  to  be  the  case 
with  old  Lambert,  who,  nevertheless, 
was  stupid,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not 
distinguish  between  works  which  have 
a  run  to-dav  and  are  forgotten  to- 
morrow, and  such  as  no  one  looks 
upon  at  first,  but  which  publishers 
atterwards  are  glad  to  rake  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  composer. 

Haydn  entered  the  shop  apparently 
quite  cheerful.  He  inquired  after  the 
latest  news  and  novelties,  and  begged 
permission  to  look  at  the  different  works 
lying  about.  Some  of  them  he  threw 
aside  with  an  air  of  contem^t>  others 
he  praised  ;  still  he  had  this  fault  to 
find  with  all  of  them,  that  they  coiu 
tained  no  marks  of  real  genius. 

*'  You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Ilaydn,'* 
replied  Lambert,  "but  genius  appears  to 
be  very  scarce,  and  not  much  in  demaad 
now-a-days.    The  works  which  I  bring 


out  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  practical 
character;  they  have  been  composed 
by  men  of  standing  in  the  musical 
world,  by  Kapellmeisters^  great  singerf* 
or  celebrated  performers,  and  I  must 
say  that  most  of  them  $eU  very  weU 
indeed.  Could  you  perhaps  furnish 
better  ones?" 

**  If  you  will  print  and  pay  me  for 
them.  Yes  I  can  ?"  said  Haydn,  at 
the  same  time  drawing  from  his  pocket 
a  whole  bundle  of  manuscripts.  Lam- 
bert, however  (as  might  be  expected), 
had  already  far  too  many  works  on 
hand  to  think  of  engaging  in  a  new 
undertaking.  He  waved  his  hand  in 
deprecation,  and,  without  looking  at  the 
proffered  sheets,  replied,  **  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  print  any  more  this  year;  my 
etat  is  closed." 

**  But  if  yon  could  make  a  good 
speculation.  Air.  Lambert  ?" 

''  But  I  see  no  chance  of  making  a 
good  speculation.  Let  me  be  candid 
with  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Haydn ;  there 
are  many  pretty  ideas  in  those  of  your 
works  that  have  come  out,  bat  though 
people  may  like  to  have  them,  they 
don't  buy  them.  They  are  listened  to 
with  pleasure,  they  are  praised  and 
copied,  but  not  purchased.  I  also 
think  it  a  fault  in  you  that  you  won't 
try  to  please  the  taste  of  the  day; 
what  you  write  meets  with  the  ap- 
probation of  a  few  connoisseurs ;  but 
the  public  at  large  don't  understand 
it — it  is  too  high  for  them.  Pianoforte* 
flute,  violin,  clarionet,  and  other  tutors; 
treatises  on  thoroughbass,  Uudei,  fiye- 
finger,  and  all  sorts  of  exercises ;  these 
are  the  things  which  one  may  hope  to 
sell." 

*'  1  tell  you,"  vehemently  exclaimed 
Haydn,  "I  shall  never  write  such 
trumpery  things  as  long  as  I  livel 
But,"  added  he  more  calmly, ''  I  hay* 
here  some  new  sonatas." 
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*'Oh,  sonatas!  sonatas  I  it  sounds 
exactly  like  poems  1  There  are  already 
60  many  sonatas  in  the  world«  and  a 
few  of  them  such  decided  favourites, 
that  no  other  can  come  up  beside 
them." 

"1  also  have  here  some  quatuon, 
part.songSy  ballads,  and  even  varia- 
tions." 

'*  I  will  readily  believe  that  they  are 
not  bad,"  replied  Lambert ;  ''  but  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  only  thank 
you  for  your  offer,  and  must  repeat, 
that  I  cannot  make  use  of  anything 
new  for  the  next  twelve  months  to 
come." 

Haydn  remained  silent  for  several 
minutes;  he  then  commenced  in  a 
most  sentimental  tone — 

"  But  I  want  money  I"  At  which 
words  his  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears. 

**  And  I,  my  dear  Mr.  Haydn,  have 
none  to  spare." 

*'But  is  it  not  really  frightful," 
answered  Haydn,  with  great  earnest- 
ness,  "  that  some  persons  have  so  much 
money  and  others  so  little,  seeing  that 
one  necessarily  must  have  money  in 
order  to  live  in  this  world  I  I  will  teU 
you  the  plight  I  am  in,  Mr.  Lambert : 
if  I  do  not  this  morning  pay  a  bill  of 
sixty.five  florins  I  must  go  to  gaol. 
It  is  now  already  half-past  ten,  and 


there  is  no  time  to  go  to  another  pub- 
lisher. I  assure  you,  there  are  many 
really  good  things  amongst  my  newest 
compositions  ;  in  fact,  I  value  the 
manuscripts  which  I  now  hold  in  my 
hands  at  several  thousand  florins,  but 
if  you  will  only  advance  me  those  sixty- 
five  florins  upon  the  whole  batch,  voa 
will  do  me  a  favour  for  which  I  shall 
be  eternally  obliged." 

Lambert  considered  a  few  moments^ 
and  then  gave  a  negative  reply. 

"  A  florin,"  said  he,  "  was  already 
an  object,  and  sixty-five  florins  were 
sixty-five  objects,  especially  in  these 
bad  times." 

For  some  time  Haydn  stared  before 
him  in  abject  despair ;  at  last  he  offered 
his  services  to  Lambert  as  corrector 
and  arranger. 

That  certainly  was  a  proposal,  said 
Lambert,  which  admitted  of  a  consi^ 
deration. 

They  talked  the  matter  over,  and 
came  to  an  agreement.  Lambert 
was  too  cautious  to  advance  any  ready 
money,  but  he  gave  Havdn  a  draft  for 
sixty-five  florins,  payable  when  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  should  have  been 
done.  Thus  Haydn  was  once  more 
delivered  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
attorney,  to  whom  he  ran  with  hii 
paper  in  a  gallop. 


T...NIOHT,   BUT  NOT  TST  UOBNIKO. 


Mind  and  money  are  things  so  hetero- 
geneous, that  they  are  but  seldom  found 
together.  He  who  has  the  money  is 
generally  without  mind,  and  he  who 
has  the  mind  is  almost  always  without 
money.  Money  is,  in  fact,  but  a  glit- 
tering kind  of  dirt ;  mind,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  upheaving  of  a  body  buried 
alive ;  at  midnight  he  awakes,  but  finds 
himself  surrounded  by  lifeless  corpses, 
and  a  moment  afler  is  stifled  for  ever 
under  the  closely-fitting  coffin-lid. 

Haydn,  as  may  be  imagined,  had  a 
happy  time  of  it  whilst  engaged  with 
his  proof-sheets  and  arrangements,  to 
which  he  even  devoted  whole  nights. 
Of  course,  he  did  nothing  but  laugh, 
K>r  the  work  was  so  pleasant,  and  to 
be  half-starved  and  half- frozen  is  such 
fun  I  Oflen,  indeed,  did  be  think  of 
doing  away  with  himself,  for  that  he 
considered  no  sin,  but  as  yet  only  frag- 
ments of  his  *'  Creation  "  and  "  Sea- 
sons "  were  ready,  and  Haydn  thought 
it  absurd  for  a  man  to  kill  himself  be^ 


fore  he  had  secured  his  immortality. 
More  than  once  did  he  fall  on  his 
knees  before  the  publishers  and  music- 
sellers,  but  thejr  railed  and  laughed  at 
him.  He  who  is  obliged  to  appeal  to 
the  pity  and  mercy  of  man  is  worse  off 
than  the  slave  who  breaks  stones,  for 
a  stone  will  full  to  pieces  if  the  blow 
be  repeated,  but  the  heart  of  man  con- 
tracts like  leather  in  the  cold,  and  the 
ear  grows  more  deaf  at  every  word  of 
supplication. 

JSmpty-brained  and  soulless  caterers 
for  the  fashionable  and  musical  world 
dwelt  in  mansions,  with  gorgeously 
furnished  apartments,  and  &aydn  lay 
in  bed  the  whole  day  for  want  of  fire, 
money,  paper,  ink,  and  clothes;  he 
had  not  even  an  instrument  to  comfort 
him  in  his  solitude.  His  ideal  love  he 
was  obliged  to  forget.  A  feeling  of 
utter  despair  began  to  creep  over  the 
heart  of  the  young  man,  whose  spirits 
used  to  be  so  buoyant ;  he  looked  upon 
his  life  as  a  punishment;  he  eren  cursed 
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tbe  world  and  his  God>  to  whom  be 
bad  composed  the  most  glorious  psalms 
and  choruses,  and  who  seemed  to  take 

no  notice  of  him  until ay,  reader, 

for  this  you  will  have  to  wait  a  little 
longer.  For  the  present,  our  tale 
must  end  ;  but  you  shall  hear  more  of 
the  immortal  Haydn,  if  you  express 
the  wish. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Take  no 
offence,  gentle  reader,  at  some  of  the 
bard  things  that  have  been  uttered; 
we  live  in  a  bard,  an  iron  time.  Think 
of  Haydn's  "Creation,"  his  "Seasons," 
bis  symphonies,  quartettos,  and  so- 
natas; listen  to  the  sweet  strains  of 
Lope,  of  consolation,  and  heavenly  joy ; 
And  then  remember  bow  the  man  that 


sung  these  struns  was  sn^rine,  de- 
jected, and  despised  I  What  wouTd  you 
say,  if  you  bad  to  write  his  early  hia- 
tory?  It  is  true,  Haydn  afterwards 
became  wealthy  and  celebrated;  bis 
youth  only  was  a  shrill  discord.  But 
there  have  been  others,  tbe  harmony 
of  whose  existence  was  interrupted  by 
a  dissonance  which  lasted  itaouA 
their  manhood,  which  harassed  them  in 
their  days  of  old  a^,  and  only  found  a 
resolution  in  the  stillness  of  the  grave. 
If  the  writer  happens  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  this  matter  than 
what  one  learns  from  hearsay,  it  may 
account  for  some  of  bis  remariu  ;  but 
why  destroy  the  reader's  appetite  ? 


yi. — ^THB  DISSONAKOX  RXSOLVED. 


Ko,  kind  reader,  we  will  not  close  our 
fantasia  with  a  dissonance.  The  author 
flatters  himself  that  be,  also,  knows  a 
thing  or  two  about  taking  up  a  subject, 
"'infuga  recta  et  inversa" — of  con- 
ducting it  handsomely  through  the 
mazes  of  triple  counterpoint,  or  play- 
Ing  with  it  con  leggerezza.  He,  too, 
lias  dabbled  in  such  beautiful,  but  un- 
profitable  things  as  sonatas  and  sym« 
|>faonies ;  and  he  would  prove  a  vetr 
ead  biographer  of  a  man  like  Joseph 
Haydn,  were  be  to  let  bis  readers  turn 
over  the  last  of  these  pages  with  a 

f  rating  seventh  humming  in  their  ears. 
To !  reader  ;  only  a  little  specimen  of 
H  cadenza  d*ingana,  as  we  musical  folks 
call  it — a  mock  close  to  tbe  first  move- 
ment of  Haydn's  symphony  of  life ;  but 
sot  tbe  real  end :  this  is  what  you  have 
been  treated  to  in  the  preceding  num- 
ber. But  now  the  perfect  cadence  is 
coming,  the  dominant  already  looks 
sideways  at  tbe  inviting  tonic;  soon 
tbe  dissonance  will  be  resolved,  and 
eveiything  will  end  in  budding,  bope- 
fvl  harmony. 

Once  more  we  wend  our  way  to 
jSignor  Pellegrini's  snug,  little  wine- 
abop  in  the  llayncr  Gasse.  Tbe  room 
looks  as  it  did  two  years  ago,  and  tbe 
host  is  as  polite  as  ever ;  still  we  can- 
not  help  oDserving  that  an  air  of  secret 
misenr  nangs  over  tbe  place  and  its  pale 
proprietor;  we  also  think  that  {Sig- 
ner's black  coat,  though  scrupulousty 
clean  as  ever,  has  grown  threadbare ; 
and  we  find  that  the  shining  silver  cups 
have  disappeared  firom  the  shelf. 
It  is  getting  late,  and  the  landlord 


does  not  appear  to  expect  any  new 
guests,  for  he  extinguishes  the  be&con- 
Rght  (the  farthing  candle)  in  the  win- 
dow, and  proceeds  to  shut  and  fasten 
the  door.  But  the  accomplishment  of 
this  task  meets  with  an  unexpected  in- 
terruption, if  not  an  indefinite  poat- 
ponement.  A  sudden  shout  of  ooiB- 
terous  mirth  reverberates  through  the 
silent  street;  hurrying  footsteps  aie 
heard  to  approach;  a  vigorons  path 
against  the  door  sends  the  Italian 
sprawling  upon  the  ground,  and — in 
walk  our  old  acquaintances,  the  in- 
separable quartette  of  No.  1,  accom- 
panied by  a  personage  altogether  new 
to  us. 

We  need  not  describe  the  appearance 
of  our  four  friends ;  they  all  had  grown 
two  years  older,  but  apparently  very 
little  wiser;  for  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  lay  bold  of  poor  Pellegrim, 
and  twirl  bun  about  in  quick  gyro- 
tations,  whilst  their  companion— .a  moat 
malicious-looking  hunchbacked  imp— 
climbed  upon  the  table,  and  there  stood 
crowing  and  flapping  bis  long  arms  by 
way  of  wings ;  aher  which  he  jumped 
into  the  midst  of  the  dancing  cluster. 

"Si,  Signorel  yes,  mi  cariinmot 
your  despised  Kurtz,  the  loveljr  dunolo 
of  the  ever  glorious  stage,  it  is  I  that 
have  made  Joseph's  fortune  t"  shrieked 
the  little  imp,  "and  if  you  should  thta 
ni^ht  see  produced  a  few  of  those 
shiners — fi^olden  shiners  1 — aAer  which 
your  Italian  and  my  German  hearti 
have  yearned  so  long  in  vain :  it's  me 
you  have  to  thank  for  it  I  Hur- 
rah  V*    And  tbe  manikin  threw  hit 
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arms  around  the  neck  of  the  bewildered 
host,  hugging  and  kissing  him,  and 
screeching  and  making  faces  like  a  ve- 
ritable monkey. 

"Yes,  my  dear  Pellegrini,"  said 
Haydn,  after  having  freed  him  from 
Kurtz's  loving  embrace,  "  I  have  come 
to  something  at  last." 

'<We  all  shall  come  to  something 
now!"  cried  die  others. 

*'We  are  just  coming  from  the  the- 
atre, my  opera  has  met  with  the  most  de- 
cided success.  But  Iwant  to  speak  a 
word  with  you  before  we  all  sit  down  to 
talk  about  the  glory  of  this  night  I" 

Whilst  the  others  settled  themselves 
in  their  places,  Haydn  drew  the  Italian 
aside,  and  after  having  whispered  a  few 
words  into  his  ears,  at  which  the  pale 
cheeks  of  Pellegrini  grew  suddenly 
crimson,  seemed  to  press  him  to  accept 
a  purse  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"Ifo,  Mr.  Haydn,  I  will  not  take 
it,'*  said  the  Italian ;  "  indeed,  I  must 
not  take  it  I" 

"  Indeed,  and  you  must,"  my  dear 
Mr.  Pellegrini.  "  I  don't  know  how 
much  I  owe  you ;  but  what  I  know  is, 
that  you  are  in  the  hands  of  that  devil 
of  a  lawyer,  that  amiable  Jago,  who  is 
going  to  seize  your  things,  as  he  wanted 
to  8&ze  me.  I  have  wept  for  you,  but 
as  I  had  no  money,  I  would  have  been 
a  sorry  comforter,  and  therefore  staid 
away.  There  are  twenty  ducats  in  this 
purse— I  wish  it  were  more,  but  you 
must  take  it.  I  shall  have  plenty  of 
money  by  to-morrow  night." 

"  So  you  shall,  my  darling  I"  cried 
Kurtz,  who  had  caught  the  last  words, 
'« and  I  too,  I  hope.  But  are  we  t» 
sit  here  dry  all  the  evening,  and  this 
evening  especially?  Vite  Signer  I  take 
the  money,  we'll  drink  every  blessed 
kreutzer  of  it,  if  all  these  chaps  are  as 
thirsty  as  1 1" 

They  all  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Kurtz.  So  the  Italian  put 
^e  purse  into  his  pocket,  said  a  few 
burned  words  of  thanks  to  Haydn, 
and  then  hastened  to  satisfy  the  de. 
mands  of  his  impatient  customers. 

"Ay,  Sepperl"  (Joseph),  said  Flo- 
nan  to  Haydn,  when  they  had  filled 
their  glasses,  'Hhat  was  a  glorious 
performance.  How  they  applauded 
that  beautiful  finale  to  the  second  act, 
and  how  all  the  performers  seemed  to 
enjoy  and  joined  con  amore  in  that 
most  clever  mocking  chorus  !*' 


<' Ay  I  and  who  was  it  that  wrote  the 
words  to  that  same  mocking  chorus? 
who  wrote  the  libretto  to  the  *  Crook- 
ed Devil?'*  who  persuaded  Sepperl  to 
try  his  hand  at  my  sublime  poetry,  and 
then  managed  to  get  us  both  upon  the 
stage,  eh  ?  Was  it  not  I,  the  scorned 
and  despised  cripple?"  screamed  Kurtz. 
"Yes,  it  was  you,  my  boy,"  replied 
Haydn;  '*and  now  we  will  drink  your 
health  even  before  that  of  the  ma- 
nager." 

'*  Here's  to  friend  Kurtz  and  the 
« Crooked  Devil !' "  This  health,  pro- 
posed by  Anselm,  was  drunk  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Then  followed  a 
speech  and  a  toast  in  honour  of  Haydn, 
then  a  toast  for  Florian  (in  which 
Augustin  would  not  join),  for  Signor 
Pellegrini,  and  lastly  for  Signor  Affle- 
gio,the  limping  manager  of  £e  theatre, 
who  was  much  disliked  by  the  whole 
corps,  and  whose  peculiarities  Kurtz 
had  hit  off  most  happily,  but  not  less 
maliciously. 

*'  1  had  given  up  all  hopes  for  you, 
Haydn;  but  now  I  think  you  will  get 
on  well  enough,"  said  Florian. 

**Well  enough  1"  cried  Augustin. 
"  Ay,  I  trust  much  better  than  you, 
contemptible  renegade  that  you  are." 

*'  Befieve  me,"  replied  Florian,  with 
warmth;  "believe  me,  I  am  no  rene- 
gade to  the  beloved  art.  Everything 
seemed  so  hopeless  that  I  dared  no  long* 
er  to  resist  the  wishes  of  my  father ; 
but  if  I  have  changed  my  coat  I  have 
not  changed  my  heart,  nor  do  I  wish 
for  happier  hours  than  those  I  spent 
with  you,  even  though  I  may  some  day 
be  a  doctor,  and  ride  in  a  carriage." 

"Which  all  of  us  will  do  soon," 
Anselm  interrupted  him;  "for  Haydn 
won't  let  us  walk  on  foot  when  he 
has  a  Count's  barouche  at  his  com- 
mand. By-the-bye,  what  terms  did 
you  make  with  Count  Morzin?" 

"  I  made  no  terms  at  all,"  replied 
Haydn.  "  I  merely  accepted  what 
he  ofiered,  and  was  glad  enough  to  do 
so.  When  I  entered  his  box  (he  hav- 
ing sent  for  me  between  the  second 
and  third  acts)  I  found  him  speaking 
to  Porpora ;  he  rose,  shook  me  by  the 
hand,  and  said — '  Mr.  Haydn,  I  con- 
gratulate you  most  heartily  on  your 
success.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I  have  heard  and  enjoyed  your 
music ;  but  I  never  thought  you  were 
such  a  hand  at  instrumentation.    I  am 


»  •  Der  Emmme  TenH"  Haydn's  first  opera,  performed  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1761.— Ed, 
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going  to  make  jou  an  offer,  ^nrhich  you 
may  consider  when  the  excitement  of 
this  night  shall  have  subsided.  I  want 
an  energetic  conductor  for  my  Kapelle 
(private  band)  ;  if  you  will  accept  the 
place  I'll  give  you  100  ducats  a-year, 
with  board  and  lodging.'  '  Just  think 
of  that,"  continued  Haydn,  "chapel- 
master  to  his  Excellency !  And  there 
stood  Forpora  looking  as  astonished  as 
myself," 

"You  can  recommend  me  to  the 
iwaw^ro,"  cried  Kurtz,  "for  l*m  sure 
you  won't  clean  his  boots  any  more, 
Depperl,  now  that  you  are  chapel- 
master  ?'* 

**  Nol  nor  stay  any  longer  with  Fa- 
ther Keller.  How  he  and  his  poor 
girl  will  be  astonished." 

"  Not  too  fast,  my  boy,"  said  Florian, 
"you  are  not  chapelmaster  yet," 

"lam  chapelmasterl" cried  Haydn, 
why  don't  you  hear  me  out? 

"  Go  on,  Sepperl,  go  on,"  cried  the 
others. 

"  Well,  when  the  Count  had  ended, 
I  said,  'Excellency,  it  would  only  be 
postponing  my  happiness,  were  I  to 
sleep  over  your  offer;  I  accept  the  si- 
tuation at  once,  and  promise  to  do  my 
best,  to  show  myself  worthy  of  thi 
honor.'  *Well  Haydn,"  said  he,  'then 
the  matter  is  settled.  Give  me  your 
hand,  you  are  my  chapelmaster,  and  I 
am  glad  I've  got  such  a  man.' " 

"Hurrah!  es  lebe,  long  life  to  our 
new  Herr  Kappellmeisterl"  cried  An- 
aelm,  enthusiastically;  and  the  rest 
joined  most  heartily,  touching  their 
glasses,  and—.  The  reader  may 
guess  what  was  their  next  action. 

But  Pellegrini,  who  had  been  listen-i 
ing,  and  freauently  thrown  in  a  most 
emphatic  "an,"  now  silently  left  the 
room,  returning  afler  a  short  interval 
with  a  bottle  which  looked  as  old  aa 
old  Methuselah  himself.  He  placed  a 
clean  glass  before  each  of  his  guests, 
and  one  before  himself,  and  after  having 
drawn  the  cork  most  carefully,  and 
filled  the  glasses,  addressed  the  as- 
tonbhed  friendfl  as  follows:— 

"  Young  gentlemen,  twenty-five 
rears  ago  my  brother  sent  me  two 
bottles  of  wine  from  the  place  where 
we  both  were  born,  to  remember  him, 
and  drink  his  health  on  the  day  of  my 
marriage.  One  of  them  we  did  drink; 
but  the  other,  which  I  now  hold  in  my 
hand,  my  wife  and  I  preserved,  and 
aflerwards  resolved,  that  it  should  not 
be  touched  tiU  my  poor  daughter'!  -«•'* 


"Peace  be  to  her  lovely  soul,"  cried 
Haydn,  grasping  PelWrini's  hand. 

"Till  my  poor  daughter's  wedding- 
day.  It  pleased  God  to  take  her  from 
me,  who  was  my  only  joy  and  support. 
Since  that  time  every  thing  has  gone 
wrong  with  me;  and  I  often  have 
thought  the  wine  that  shines  so  brightly 
in  these  glasses  deserved,  indeed,  the 
name  of  hcrymae  Christi;  for  it  was  a 
symbol  of  my  brightest  hopes,  which 
all  seemed  to  have  grown  into  tears 
But  this  night  you  have  brought  a 
long  forgotten  sound  of  gladness  to 
my  house  and  heart.  I  feel  happy— 
so  happy  that  I  am  resolved  there» 
shall  be  no  more  tears  in  my  house,  not 
even  down  in  the  cellar.  Therefore^ 
young  friends,  we  will  drink  these 
ULcrymae  in  gratitude  for  Mr.  Haydn's 
first  public  triumph,  and  may  it  prove 
true  to  all  of  us,  that 

**  **  *  ThOM  who  tow  in  tears  thall  reap  la  joy.*  '* 

We  need  not  describe  the  effect  which 
this  pathetic  address  pro<fikoed  upon  the 
audience;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  tell  how 
long  the  friends  sat  talking  over  their 
wine;  but  in  justice  to  all  it  must  be 
mentioned,  that  they  remained  quiet 
and  sober;  and  that  Kurtz,  in  parti- 
cular, abstained  from  all  unbecoming 
screams  and  fprimaces,  behaving  aa 
nicely  and  considerately  as  if  he  really 
had  some  feeling  of  humanity  in  hia 
breast. 

How  the  others  rested  that  night, 
the  author  does  not  know ;  but  Haydn 
had  again  a  dream,  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to  describe. 

At  first  it  was  all  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, mysterious  apparitions  floated 
through  the  stormy  night,  f igantie 
heads  were  thrust  out  of  the  heaving 
mass  below,  and  tried  to  catch  poor 
Haydn.  But  Joseph  despaired  not;  He 
that  had  rescued  him  out  of  Jagor's 
clutches,  would  also  guard  him  a^nst 
all  other  demoniacal  power.  To  Him  he 
raised  his  voice  in  fervent  prayer — ai 
he  was  wont  to  do  in  every  trouble— 
and  the  storm  abated,  the  horrid 
shadows  fled,  a  sound  of  soothing  har* 
monies  came  stealing  over  the  waters, 
a  rosy  tinge  spread  over  the  distant 
horizon,  and,  all  at  once  a  voice  cried 
out-* 

**LKT  TIBftB  »■  LtOBVl** 

and  the  soil  strains  burst  into  ona 
{glorious  peal  of  thousand  voices  and 
lAStroments;  the  rodEft*  aiKl  the  treei^ 
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and  the  sUrer  clouds  with  goldea  bor« 
derSy  swimmiog  in  the  azure  sky — thoy 
all  joined  in  the  chorus^  singing, '  *  Glory  I 
glory  be  to  Him!  " — for 

**Tbkiib  was  Liobt." 

At  this  moment  Haydn  awoke  from 
his  dream ;  but  the  strains  he  had  heard 
in  his  sleep  that  night  he  never  forgot — 
they  had  resolved  the  dissonance  of  his 
life;  they  cheered  and  fortified  him  in 
his  onward  career ;  he  put  them  npon 
pi^r,  as  well  as  he  was  able  to  do 
80;  and  when,  fifty  years  after  that 
dream>  he  was  sitting  in  the  chair  in 


which  they  had  borne  him  in  triumph 
into  the  brilliant  and  over-crowded 
concert-room,  when  by  the  side  of  his 
** affectionately  revered"  friend,  th§ 
Princess  Esterhazy,  and  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  illustrious  admirers  and  cele* 
brated  artists,  he  listened  again  to  those 
strains;  when  at  the  ever  glorious  pas. 
sage  where  the  light  appears,  the  whole 
assembly  rose  and  drowned  the  music 
with  its  enthusiastic  applause;  then  the 
old  man  once  more  lifted  up  his  feeble 
hands,  and  cried :— i 

**  It  did  not  oome  firom  me— It  came  firom  htartn  1  ** 


OniZOT  ON  THE  7BEKCH  AMD  ENGLUH  DBAMA. 


NoTHiNo  is  more  unaccountable,  on 

Erinciples  unconnected  with  physical 
kws,  than  the  alternate  advance  and 
retreat  of  civilisation  amongst  men. 
Nevertheless,  the  oscillation  has  gone 
on  ever  since  society  existed,  and  still 
'proceeds  before  our  eyes.  We  are 
now  in  what  philosophers  mi<i:ht  call 
the  ascending  node.  General  influ- 
ences are  seen  on  all  sides  pervading 
the  aggregate  masses  of  associated  na- 
tions, raising  up  the  whole  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  scale.  These  every 
one  can  observe;  but  it  requires  a 
more  attentive  consideration  to  see 
how  much,  in  any  one  community,  the 
progress  of  this  simultaneous  move- 
ment has  taken  its  local  direction  from 
the  mental  and  personal  characteristics 
of  individuals.  The  farther  we  go 
back,  the  easier  will  this  investigation 
be;  because  war,  and  prejudice,  and 
the  material  obstacles  to  mtercourse, 
formerly  isolated  nations  which  each 
succeeding  century  has  been  drawing 
closer  together ;  and  consequently  lo- 
cal influences  were  then  proportionably 
less  modified  by  general  ones. 

The  drama  of  modem  Europe  ffrew 
up  with  the  requirements  of  socie^, 
just  as  the  ancient  drama  did.  In 
taly,  in  Spain,  in  England,  and  in 
Prance  we  see  it  extricating  itself  al- 
most simultaneously  firom  its  degrada- 
tion. But,  co-existent  with  this  com- 
prehensive movement,  was  the  deve- 


i' 


lopment  of  those  national  peculiarities 
which  created,  through  the  idiosyn. 
cracies  of  individual  genius,  distinct 
and  rival  schools.  The  materials  of 
tra^c  poetry,  in  flowing  through  the 
brams  of  Galeotto,  Pistoja,  and  Tris* 
sino,  in  Italy;  of  Oliva,  Bermudez, 
Guillen  de  Castro,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
Calderon,  in  Spain ;  and  Shalupeare^ 
Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
in  England,  had  become  tinged  of  their 
colour;  and  that  hue  the  national 
literature  of  each  countnr  has  retained 
ever  since.  It  is,  theiefore,  especially 
interesting  to  institute  an  int^lectuiu 
diagnosis  of  those  men  who,  in  France 
and  England,  exercised  an  influence 
over  the  progress  of  the  drama  as 
powerful  and  abiding,  perhaps,  as  it 
has  ever  been  permitted  to  individual 
genius  to  exert. 

The  work  we  first  take  up*  bears 
internal  evidence  both  of  its  author- 
ship and  date.  The  elegance  and 
purity  of  the  style,  the  fastidiousness 
of  the  criticism,  and  a  certain  air  of 
studious  scholar-like  indifference,  at 
times  amounting  to  fi*igidity,  point  to 
the  pen  of  M.  Guizot ;  while  a  slight 
want  of  extended  and  varied  reading,- 
of  comprehensiveness  of  view,  like- 
wise discernible  throughout,  carries  us 
back  to  a  period  when  the  talents 
which  have  since  shone  forth  so  con- 
spicuously were  still  exercised  upon 
the  nearest  objects,  and  gave,  princi- 


*  ''CorooUle  and  his  Times."  By  M.  Gmsot  London :  Bichard  Bentley,  Kew  Borlingtoa* 
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pally  by  their  ooncentrationi  an  ear. 
nest  of  the  future  celebrity  of  their 
accomplished  possessor.  It  was  origi- 
nally published  in  1613. 

Comeille  had  been  preceded  by  one 
author^  Hardy^  in  the  task  of  founding 
a  legitimate  school  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture  in  Paris.  This  Hardy,  who  just 
lived  to  see  himself  eclipsed  by  his 
successor,  had,  with  a  fecundity  rival- 
linp:  Lope  de  Vega's,  produced,  ac- 
cording to  the  lowest  estimate,  six 
hundred  pieces  for  the  stage  1  He 
*'  was  not  one  of  those  men  whose  ge- 
nius changes  or  determines  the  taste  of 
his  age ;  but  he  was  the  first  man 
in  France  who  conceived  a  just  idea  of 
the  nature  of  dramatic  poetry."  Be- 
fore  his  time  the  stage  (such  as  it 
was)  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
'*the  Brethren  of  the  rassion;"  the 
performers  being  originally  pilgrims 
who  had  returnt^  from  the  principal 
shrines  of  European  worship,  and  who 
represented  with  a  strong  and  barbarous 
-.we  look  upon  it  now  as  blasphemous 
—freedom  (so  happily — or  unhappily- 
imitated  in  that  beautiful  disappomU 
ment,  the  "  Golden  Legend"  of  Long, 
fellow)  the  wonders  they  had  witnessed, 
and  the  adventures  they  had  encounter, 
ed.  It  was  not  until  1548  that  the  taste 
of  the  public,  or  of  the  court,  became 
too  refined  for  these  indecencies,  and 
thev  were  suppressed.  Just  at  this 
penod  a  new  variety  of  dramatic  re- 
presentation grew  up.  This  was  con- 
ceived by  Jodelle,  ''  a  man  of  small 
erudition,  but  whose  mind  was  deeply 
impregnated  with  the  atmosphere  of 
learning  with  which  he  was  surround, 
ed :"  he  introduced  into  French  pieces 
of  his  own  composition  the  dramatic 
forms  of  the  ancients,  or  at  least  of 
Horace.  This  was  a  wonderful  im- 
provement ;  though  their  stvle  was  so 
frigid  and  pedantic,  that  tney  made 
no  impression  upon  the  popuhu*  mind, 
which  still  longed  after  the  fiesh-pots 
of  the  ''Brethren."  Larivey  and 
Garnier  advanced  upon  the  steps  of 
Jodelle,  but  with  equally  little  efiect 
upon  the  public.  All  these  men  were 
humbly  smoothing  the  way  for  the 
genius  that  had  not  arrived — ^they 
were  laying  their  mantles  upon  the 
ground  for  him  to  walk  upon. 

"  The  Brethren  of  the  Passion,"  mean- 
while, having  been  interdicted  from 
enacting  mysteries,  and  at  the  same 
time  possessing  the  monopoly  of  per- 
forming pieces  for  admission  to  woich 


money  was  to  be  paid,  leased  the  pri- 
vilege  to  a  troop  of  comedians.  Thua 
a  rival  school  to  that  of  the  court  waa 
established,  and  "Moralities"  and 
broad  farces  (which  might  too  truly 
be  called  **  immoralities"^  occupied 
a  gaping  public,  excluded  from  the 
stiUed  court  school  of  Jodelle  and 
his  successors.  By  degrees,  as  the 
populace  could  not  ascend  to  the  court» 
the  court  began  to  condescend  to  the 
populace.  A  few  of  the  erudite  trage- 
dies of  the  clique  gradually  found  their 
way  (at  first  with  little  favour)  upon 
the  boards  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
where  the  troop  performed;  andby-and^ 
bjr,  the  triumphs  of  Henry  IV.  having 
disposed  men's  minds  for  new  amuse- 
ments, the  old  monopoly  was  attacked 
and  overthrown,  and  a  new  troop, 
shackled  by  no  fetters  (except  the  pay- 
ment to  the  disfranchised  fraternity  of 
one  crown  piece  for  every  perform- 
ance), established  itself  in  Paris  on 
the  strength  of  having  secured  the 
services  ofthe  aforesaid  Hardy.  Tliis 
was  in  the  year  1600. 

Hardy's  prodigious  efforts— efibrts 
which,  like  those  of  Jodelle,  were  des-* 
tined  to  herald  the  march  of  a  genius 
he  little  recked  of-^were  watched  in 
silence  by  a  retiring  and  dissatisfied 
student  of  law.  There  was  nothing 
very  lucrative  in  the  profession  of 
dramatist  in  those  days.  Hiurdy 's  name 
was  worth  something,  no  doubt;  but 
in  general  the  piece  performed  was 
composed,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
by  the  author  in  tne  pay  of  the  com- 
pany, whose  name  was  never  heard  of 
or  inquired  about,  and  who  considered 
himself  very  fortunate  if  he  pocketed 
three  crowns  for  the  job. 

The  student  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  affections  of  a  girl  of  respectability 
in  a  provincial  town.  He  relt  elated. 
Something  prompted  him  to  eive  ut- 
terance to  his  triumph  in  Hardy's 
style.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  and  called 
it  Melite.  The  student  was  Piem 
Comeille  1 

Everything  was  against  him.  He 
had  no  personal  advantages  to  distin- 
guish him.  "  His  appearance  was 
common,  his  conversation  dull,  his 
language  incorrect,  his  timidity  ex- 
treme, his  judgment  wavering,  and  his 
experience  perfectly  childish.  *'  Such  is 
Guizot's  summary  of  his  qualities: 
"  The  first  time  I  saw  him,  I  took  him 
for  a  shopkeeper,"  says  Vigueul«Mar. 
ville.     '*lle  cannot   recite  his  own 
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pieeesy  nor  read  his  own  writmjr,"  says 
La  Bruyere.  "In  order  to  find  out 
the  great  Comeille,  it  was  necessary  to 
read  him,"  says  FonteneUe.  These 
deficiencies  he  was  as  sensible  of  as 
anybody  else.  In  a  letter  of  his  to 
Pelisson,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

**  EX  Ton  peat  rarement  in*6coiiter  mm  ennuj. 
Que  qoand  je  me  produia  par  la  bouche  d'autnii.*' 

Thus  the  student  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  obscurity,  a  tasteless 
a^,  and  uncongenial  avocations,  but 
with  all  the  individual  drawbacks 
which  in  those  days,  far  more  than  in 
ours,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  loftier  qualities  of  intellect 
and  imagination. 

Nevertheless,  he  produced  his  Melite, 
was  applauded,  noticed,  honoured ; 
and  at  last,  on  the  strength  of  six  suc- 
cessive dramas,  was  haiXed.  Le  po^te  co- 
miqtie;  and  this,  though  his  true  vein  was 
as  yet  not  so  much  as  touched  upon  ! 

M.  Guizot  relates,  in  a  few  pictu- 
resque  words,  the  origin  of  the  eleva- 
tion  of  Comeille's  muse  from  the  sock 
to  the  buskin.  Mairet,  a  writer  of 
some  reputation,  had  produced,  in 
1633,  a  tragedy  called  SophanUbe: — 

"Corneille  suddenly  learned  that  it  was 
possible  for  another  kind  of  tragedy  to  exist. 
In  the  midst  of  that  comic  triviality  from  which 
Mairet  was  unable  to  free  either  his  plot  or 
the  tone  of  his  characters,  Comeille  per- 
ceived that  great  interests  were  treated  o^ 
and  many  feelings  depicted  with  consider- 
able power.  The  sensitive  chord  had  been 
tonched ;  his  fine  native  faculties,  placed  far 
above  the  drcle  in  which  he  was  confined  by 
habit,  awoke  and  demanded  their  manifesta- 
tion. Henceforward  he  resolved  to  seek  the 
subjects  of  his  pictures  beyond  this  limited 
sphere;  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  anti- 
quity ;  Seneca  presented  himself,  and  in  1635 
Medee  appeared. 

**  'Sonreraliu  protccteun  dei  loIi  derHjrminte, 
Dienz  garants  de  la  foi  que  Jaaon  m'a  donnfie ! 
▼ooi  qu'll  prit  &t6moin  d'nne  immortelle  ardenr, 
Quand  par  nnfanx  aerment  11  Tainquit  ma  pndetur  I' 

"  *  These  lines,'  says  Voltaire,  *  announce 
the  advent  of  ComeiUe.^  They  did  more — 
they  inaugurated  tragedy  in  France:  the 
tragic  muse  had  at  length  appeared  to  Cor- 
ndUe;  and  her  features,  though  still  roughly 
sketched  out,  could  no  longer  be  mistaken. 
Neithertbe  ridiculous  love  of  old  Egeus,  nor  the 
puerile  desire  manifested  by  Creusa  to  possess 
Medea*8  robe,  nor  the  frequently  ignoble  style 
of  the  time,  nor  the  absence  of  art  discernible 
throughout  the  piece,  will  deter  from  a  puni- 
aal  of  Mcdet  any  person  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  prepare  for  it  by  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  drama  of  that  period. 
On  coming  to  tliis  composition  it  seems  as 


though,  after  having  long  wandered  without 
object,  compass,  or  hope,  we  had  at  last  dis- 
embarked upon  firm  ground,  from  whence  we 
can  perceive,  in  the  distance,  a  fertile  and 
luxuriant  country.  Imagination  and  re- 
flection appear  at  last  applied  to  objects 
worthy  of  their  notice;  important  feelings 
assume  the  place  of  childish  mental  amuse- 
ments, and  Comeille  already  manifests  his 
wondrous  powers  of  expression." — pp.  160- 
162. 

Corneille's  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  genius  having  mistaken  its  way  to 
fame,  even  after  it  has  been  pointed 
out  the  true  path.  It  might  he  sup- 
posed that  the  succAs  of  MMee^  in- 
dependently  of  its  having  opened 
within  the  author's  soul  those  foun- 
tains of  inspiration  which  had  been 
so  long  sealed  up,  and  which  now,  like 
the  waters  of  an  Artesian  well,  burst 
upward  with  force  proportioned  to  the 
depth  the  shaft  waa«  sunk  into  human 
nature,  would  have  kept  Comeille 
steady  in  the  new  track ;  but,  such  is 
the  self-complacency  of  a  formed 
habit,  we  find  him,  after  writing 
Medee,  falling  back  into  comedy — a 
fall,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  dwelt 
upon  by  his  biographer  FonteneUe,  but 
which  could  not  have  been  duly  esti- 
mated  before  the  triumphs  which 
awaited  him  had  given  the  world  the 
means  of  appreciating  the  value  of  his 
'efiforts,  and  the  loss  it  sustained  by 
their  temporary  misapplication. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  apostasy 
to  comedyj  however,  as  we  now  know, 
that  he  was  preparing  that  work  which 
was  to  crown  him  fii^t  of  French  dra- 
matists : — 

*'  The  genius  of  Comeille  had  at  length 
ducovered  its  true  vocation ;  but,  timid  and 
modest  almost  to  humility,  although  in- 
wardly conscious  of  his  powers,  he  did  not  yet 
venture  to  rely  upon  himself  alone.  Before 
bringing  new  beauties  to  light,  he  had  need, 
not  of  a  g^de  to  direct  him,  but  of  an  au- 
thority upon  which  he  could  fall  back  for 
support ;  and  he  resorted  to  imitation,  not  to 
reinforce  his  own  strength,  but  to  obtain  a 
pledge  for  his  success.  The  court  had  brought 
into  fashion  the  study  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  men  of  taste  had 
discovered  therein  beauties  which  we  were  still 
far  from  having  attained.  M.  de  Chalon,  who 
had  been  secretary  to  the  Queen-mother, 
Marie  de  Medicia,  had  retired,  in  his  old  age, 
to  Rouen.  Comeille,  emboldened  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  first  pieces,  called  upon  him :  *  Sir,' 
said  the  old  courtier  to  him,  after  having 
praised  him  for  his  wit  and  talents,  '  th 
pursuit  of  comedy,  which  you  have  em-  . 
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braced,  can  only  bring  you  fleeting  renown ; 
you  will  And,  hi  the  Spanish  authors,  sub- 
J^ts  which,  if  treated  according  to  our  taste, 
by  such  hands  as  yours,  will  produce  an  im- 
mense effect.  Learn  their  language;  it  is 
easy.  I  will  teach  you  all  I  know  of  it,  and 
until  you  are  competent  to  read  it  yourself, 
I  will  translate  for  you  some  passages  from 
"  GuQlermo  de  Castro."  *  Whether  Comeille 
was  indebted  to  himself  or  his  old  friend  for 
the  choice  of  the  subject  of  the  Cidf  the  Cid 
Boon  belonged  to  himself  alone. 

**  The  success  of  the  Ct<2,  in  1686,  consti- 
tutes an  era  in  our  dramatic  history ;  it  is 
not  necessary  now  to  explain  the  causes  of 
the  brilliant  reception  which  it  obtained. 
*  Before  the  produ%on  of  Comeille's  Cid^* 
says  Voltaire,  '  men  were  unacquainted  with 
that  conflict  of  passions  which  rends  the  heart, 
and  in  the  presence  of  which  all  other  beau* 
ties  of  art  are  dull  and  inanimate.'  Neither 
passion,  nor  duty,  nor  tenderness,  nor  magna- 
nimity, had  previously  been  introduced  upon 
the  stage;  and  now,  love^nd  honour,  as 
they  may  be  conceived  by  the  most  exalted 
imagination,  appeared  suddenly,  and  for  the 
flrst  time,  in  all  their  glory,  before  a  public 
by  whom  honour  was  considered  the  first  of 
virtues,  and  love  the  cliief  business  of  life. 
Their  enthusiasm  was  carried  to  the  greatest 
transports ;  they  could  never  grow  tired  of 
beholding  the  piece ;  nothing  else  was  talked 
of  in  society ;  everybody  knew  some  part 
of  it  by  heart ;  children  committed  it  to 
memory;  and  in  some  parts  of  France  it 
passed  into  a  proverb : — That  is  as  Jine  as 
the  CW.*"— pp.  166-168. 

Envy  followed  upon  the  heels  of 
glory.  A  general  outcry  against  Cor- 
neille  and  nis  Cid  was  raised  by  his 
rivals.  The  whole  pack  which  could 
fawn  on  power  now  barked  at  great- 
ness. A  mighty  hunter  cheered  them 
on — this  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  Various  rcasi^/^ 
are  nsbigned  for  his  violent  participa- 
tion in  this  struggle  against  public  opi- 
nion. M.  Guizot  enters  at  large  into 
the  question.  It  seems  eno^^gh  to  re* 
memoer  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
Corneille's  grave  independence^  to  ac- 
count for  it.  Richelieu  was  not  a  man 
to  tolerate  a  Mordecai  at  the  gate ; 
but,  as  the  result  shews,  he  had  not  the 
blind  vindictiveness  of  Haman,  for  we 
find  him,  after  calling  upon  the  aca- 
demy for  a  formal  judgment  respecting 
the  merits  of  the  Cid,  and  obtaining, 
in  spite  of  every  influence,  one  which 
served  still  more  firmly  to  establish  the 
fame  of  its  author,  at  last  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  general  opinion,  and, 
perhaps,  to  certain  other  prudential  oon- 

nderations  conneetod  mth  hu  own  re< 


putation  for  taste,  and  admitting  the 
successful  poet  to  the  privilege  of  de- 
dicating his  Cid,  on  its  publication,  to 
a  member  of  his  family. 

It  is  more  diflicult  to  understand  Cor. 
neille  himself  at  this  time,  for  we  find 
him  at  one  and  the  same  moment  bit- 
terly complaining  of  what  he  consi- 
dcred  the  "faint  praise"  with  which  the 
academy,  influenced  by  the  Cardinal, 
bad  "damned"  him  ;  and  boasting  of 
"  the  liberalities  of  his  Eminence,**  how 
high  he  stood  in  the  "  good  graces  of 
his  master,"  &c» : — 

"  This  twofold  course  of  procedure  is  vexy 
puzzling,  and  the  mind  strives  vainly  to 
gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  true  characters  of 
Richelieu  and  Comeille,  in  this  strange  con- 
test. We  behold  the  Cid  established,  so  td 
speak,  in  the  family  of  its  persecutor ;  we 
shall  soon  find  the  author  himself  enjoying 
the  familiarity  of  that  protector  who  had  for 
a  moment  become  his  enemy.  The  dedica- 
tory epistle  of  *  Horace,'  addressed  to  the 
Cardinal,  proves  that  Comeille  read  his  pieces 
to  him,  and  this  precaution  perhaps  secured 
his  approbation.  The  storm  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  allayed  or  forgotten ;  it  would 
seem  never  to  have  burst  forth;  and  here 
we  must  place,  if  we  admit  its  truth,  an  in- 
cident in  Comeille*s  life,  related  byFontenelle, 
which  would  prove  a  kmdly  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Cardinal,  by  which  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  been  actuated  during 
the  quarrel  about  the  Cid,  *  Comeille/  says 
Fontenelle,  *  presented  himself  one  day,  mors 
melancholy  and  thoughtful  than  usual,  be- 
fore Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  asked  him  if  he 
were  working  at  anything.  He  replied  that 
he  was  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquillity  ne* 
cessary  for  composition*  as  his  head  was 
tamed  upside  down  by  love.  By-and-bye, 
he  came  to  more  minute  explanations,  and 
told  the  Cardinal  that  he  was  passionately  In 
love  with  a  daughter  of  the  Lientenant-General 
of  Andely,  in  Normandy,  and  that  he  could 
not  obtain  her  in  marriage  from  her  father. 
The  Cardinal  sent  orders  for  this  obstinate 
father  to  cnme  to  Paris ;  he  quickly  arrived 
in  ^Tvut,  u..um  at  so  unexpected  a  summons, 
and  returned  home  well  satisfied  at  snffering 
no  worse  punishment  than  giving  his  daugh- 
ter to  a  man  who  was  in  such  high  favour.*  ** 
—pp.  191-192. 

Hi^h,  indeed,  was  the  favour  which 
this  simple,  severe,  unobtrusive,  and 
retiring  man  now  obtained  from  his 
country,  including  the  whole  mass  of 
French  society — from  the  volatile  court, 
and  the  fastidious  body  of  critics,  to 
the  ignorant  excitable  throng  which  fre* 
qnented  the  theatres  of  the  day-— a  dear 
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upon  his  power  over  those  master-feeU 
ings  and  passions  common  to  all  human 
nature;  and  was,  therefore,  calculated 
to  outlive  both  hostility  and  flattery. 
Horace  appeared — "  condemned  " — so 
he  says  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  friends, 
*•  by  the  Duumvirs,  but  acquitted  b^ 
the  people."  The  Duumvirs  were  Ri- 
cheheu  and  some  unknown  Halifax  of 
the  day : — 

"  Armed  at  all  points,  Comeille  firmly 
awaited  the  enemy,  but  none  appeared ;  the 
oatburst  of  truth  had  imposed  silence  upon 
envy,  and  it  dared  not  hope  to  renew,  with 
eqnal  advantage,  a  warfare  the  ridicule  at- 
tendant upon  which  had  been  more  easily 
borne  by  Richelieu  than  by  Scud^ry.  The 
nniversal  cry  of  admiration  is  all  that  has 
reached  us.  From  that  time  forth,  for  many 
jrears,  master-pieces  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession,  without  obstacle  and  almost 
without  Interruption.  We  no  longer  have  to 
look  for  the  history  of  the  stage  amidst  a 
chaotic  heap  of  crude  conceptions  in  which 
we  vainly  strive  to  discover  a  single  scintil- 
lation of  genius  or  evidence  of  improvement ; 
these  children  of  darkness  still  venture  to 
show  themselves  for  a  brief  period  after  the 
dawn  of  day ;  they  may  even  temporarily 
obtain  the  support  of  the  wavering  taste  of  a 
public  which  is  capable  of  admiring  tinsel 
even  after  having  done  homage  to  the  splen- 
dour  of  pure  gold ;  but  such  works,  hence- 
forward, leave  no  trace  of  their  existence  in 
the  history  of  the  art,  and  yield  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius  all  that  space  which  they 
had  formerly  usurped. 

"  Until  the  advent  of  Hacine,  the  history 
of  the  stage  is  contained  in  the  life  of  Cor- 
neille;  and  the  biography  of  Comeille  is 
Trholly  written  in  his  works.  Though  forced 
for  a  time  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the 
Cid,  he  withdrew  immediately  afterwards 
into  that  personal  obscurity  which  was  most 
congenial  to  the  simplicity  of  his  manners ; 
and  in  the  monuments  of  his  genius  we  are 
alone  able  to  trace  the  efforts  which  he  made 
to  avoid  the  importunate  clamours  of  criti- 
cism, which  ever  lies  in  ambush  on  the  path 
of  a  great  man,  and  is  constantly  on  the  watch 
to  reveal  his  slightest  errors  or  mistakes— 
** '  An  Cid  p«ri6cttt6  "  Cinn»"  doit  aa  naiMance,* 

And  already  in  *  Horace,*  Comeille,  aban- 
doning that  imitation  for  which  he  had  been 
so  virulently  assailed,  goes  forward  trusting 
to  his  own  powers,  and  confident  of  his  own 

resources. •     At  the  same 

time,  the  circle  of  Coroeille's  ideas  becomes 
enlarged ;  his  style  reaches  an  elevation  com- 
mensurate with  the  loftiness  of  his  thoughts, 
and  becomes  more  chaste,  perhaps  without 
any  care  on  his  part ;  his  expressions  increase 
fA  oorreetndM  and  precision  under  the  influ- 
ence of  dsarsr  Ideas  and  more  energetic  ftel- 
itfgs;  and  bis  gtoios,  hence^rth  in  the  poih 


session  of  all  its  resources,  adrsnees  easily 
and  tranquilly  in  the  midst  of  ths  highest 
conceptions." — ^pp.  194-196. 

To  follow  the  poet  through  the  cata- 
logue of  master-pieces  which  followed 
iu  succession  the  appearance  of  Ho- 
race,  would  be  to  extend  this  notice 
into  a  dissertation  upon  the  French 
drama  of  the  age,  which  is,  in  fact, 
embodied  in  Comeille.  We  are  rather 
prompted  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  the 
poet  to  his  biographer,  and  examine 
with  him  a  question  on  which  he  ap- 
pears  to  have  bestowed  some  degree  of 
critical  attention. 

This  question  arises  out  of  the  un- 
satisfactory termination  of  Corneille's 
career.  By  a  melancholy  declension, 
the  poet  gradually  dropped  from  the 
altitude  of  his  success.  He  lived  to 
outwrite  himgelf,  and  see  his  star  pale 
before  the  rising  celebrity  of  two  ge- 
niuses, Moliere  and  Kacine:  though 
each  only  followed  out  the  line  he  had 
himself  opened  for  him.  He  per- 
ceived, and  felt,  and  spoke  of  this  de- 
clension. He  retired  for  years,  wrote 
a  metrical  translation  of  <<The  Imi- 
tation of  Jesus  Christ,"  besides  ad- 
mirable discourses  on  dramatic  poetry 
and  reviews  of  his  own  pieces;  returned 
to  dramatic  composition,  again  occa- 
sionally electrified  the  public,  but  with 
a  gradually  declining  prestige;  and, 
finally,  yielded  up  the  ghost  at  t£e 
an:e  of  seventy-eight,  having  only  got 
rid  of  his  disappointments  with  his 
faculties,  which  deserted  him  a  year 
before  he  died.  The  spectacle  of  such 
a  mighty  rise  as  this  above  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  the  age,  and  of  a  final 
fall  even  below  the  standard  of  taste 
and  enlightenment  his  labours  and 
example  had  mainly  contributed  to 
establish,  naturally  suggests  to  his  bio- 
grapher an  examination  into  the  cba- 
racter  of  the  impetus  given  by  a  man 
of  genius  to  men  of  genius,  and  into 
the  nature  of  that  genius  which,  after 
developing  the  loftiest  qualities  of 
others,  was  unable  itself  to  remain  at 
the  elevation  it  had  placed  tbem  upon. 
Here  it  is  that  M.  Guizot  dispLiys  his 
peculiar  powers  of  literary  disquisition; 
and  here  may  be  best  seen  the  indica- 
tions of  that  delicate  organisation  of 
mind  which  is  so  amply  developed  in 
the  second  essay  before  us — that  upon 
Shakspeare — ^written  at  a  later  period 
(1831),  in  the  fuller  maturity  6f  the 
fttithor'0  tibltd  and  experience  :-^ 
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**If/  says  he,  "Comeille  aocomplished 
the  revolution  which  regenerated  our  drama, 
or  rather,  if  he  exercised  that  creative  ac- 
tion which  liberated  our  drama  from  its  pri- 
mitive chaos,  it  was  because  he  introduced 
into  his  writings  truth,  which  was  then  ba- 
nished from  all  poetical  compositions.  That 
energy,  that  imposing  majesty,  those  sub- 
lime soarings  of  genius,  all  those  qualities 
which  gained  Comeille  the  title  of  *The 
Grrat,*  are  personal  merits  which  have  im- 
mortalised the  name  of  the  poet,  without 
prrserving  after  him  any  dominant  influence 
over  dramatic  art.  Tragedy  might  be  beau- 
tiful otherwise  than  as  Comeille  conceived  it, 
and  Comeille  has  remained  great  without 
preventing  other  great  men  from  taking  a 
place  beside  him.  But  tragedy  could  gain 
life  only  by  repairing  to  that  fountain  of 
truth  which  Comeille  was  the  first  to  disco- 
ver. Before  his  appearance  every  day  seemed 
to  remove  the  public  and  the  poets  farther 
from  it ;  and  every  day  buried  the  treasures 
of  the  human  heart  more  deeply  beneath  the 
fantastic  inventions  of  false  wit  and  a  disor* 
dered  imagination.  Comeille  was  the  first 
to  reveal  Uiese  treasures  to  dramatic  art,  and 
to  teach  it  how  to  use  them.  On  this 
ground  he  is  rightfully  regarded  as  the  fa- 
ther, and  the  Cid  aa  the  origin,  of  French 
tragedy. 

"  But  was  Coroeille's  reason,  though  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  pierce  through  the  dark 
clouds  of  error,  strong  enough  to  dissipate 
them  entirely  ?  Sure  of  always  overcoming 
the  (enemy  whom  he  attacke<1,  was  he  al- 
ways sufficiently  enlightened  to  recognise 
his  real  enemy  ?  and  did  not  his  character 
too  frequently  render  him  subservient  to  an 
age  over  which  hb  genius  had  made  him  so 
superior  ? 

**  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  Cor- 
neille's  genius  would  have  become,  and  to 
divine  either  the  extraordinary  beauties 
which  it  might  have  unfolded,  or  the  flights 
of  which  it  might  have  been  guilty,  if  he 
bad  boldly  abandoned  himself  to  his  own 
guidance.  As  regarded  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  Comeille  was  in  almost  the  same 
position  as  Shakspeare  and  Calderon ;  but 
his  age  and  oountij  were  more  civilised  than 
theirs,  and  criticism  availed  itself,  for  the  in- 
straction  of  the  poet,  of  all  the  acquirements 
of  his  age  and  country.  Comeille  feared  and 
braved  criticism,  and  provoked  it  by  his  de- 
fiance; be  would  allow  none  of  its  censures, 
but  be  did  all  he  could  to  avoid  them. 
Taking  warning  by  a  first  attack,  he  no 
longer  ventured  to  hazard,  for  fear  of 
Scud^Ty,  all  that  France  would  probably 
have  applauded.  Incapable  of  yielding  to 
his  adverearics,  and  angry  at  being  obliged 
to  combat  them,  he  withdrew  from  the  path 
in  which  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  them  ; 
and  though  this  perhaps  involuntary  pm- 
dsnoe  saved  him  from  some  dangerous  quick- 
sands. It  undoobtadly  deprived  him  of  some 
prsdoiis  dIsooToles.      The  success  of  the 


Cid  did  not  eflTace,  in  his*  mind,  the  oensore 
of  the  Academy ;  in  that  drama,  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  depict,  with  irresistible 
trath,  the  transports  of  pasuon ;  but  when 
he  found  Chimine's  love  so  severely  con- 
demned, Comeille,  doubtless  alarmed  at 
what  he  might  find  in  the  weakness  of  the 
heart,  looked  in  future  only  to  its  strength  ; 
he  sought  for  the  resistiag  element  in  man, 
and  not  for  the  yielding  element,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  only  the  half  of 
roan.  And  as  admiration  is  the  feeling 
chiefly  excited  by  heroic  resistance,  it  was 
to  admiration  that  the  dramatic  genius  of 
Comeille  principally  addressed  itself.*' — p.p. 
203-206. 

In  this  passage  we  find'revealed  the 
true  source  of  that  correct  and  lofly 
frigidity  whichhas  characterised  Frencn 
dramatic  literature  from  Corneille's 
time  until  the  Revolution,  and  which  is 
only  now  beginning  to  disappear  firom 
it,  while  it  still  trammels  tne  stage  in 
the  style  of  action  and  declamation 
peculiar  to  it— a  style  which  acts  as  an 
insuperable  impediment  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  modem  genius  from  the 
shackles  of  ancient  conventionalism. 
And  here,  too,  we  see  how  the  peculiar 
character,  and  temperament,  and  acd- 
dences  of  one  man,  have  permanently 
influenced  a  school  of  writing.  Had  Cor- 
neille  happened  to  possess  a  more  resist- 
less will,  or  more  headstrong  passions,  or 
a  more  fearless  temperament ;  and  had 
Sender^  and  the  Academy  not  hung 
over  him  as  they  did,  France  might 
have  had  a  drama  planted  and  reaSred 
under  more  tropic^  infiuenoes,  and 
developed  resources  as  boundless  as  our 
own. 

But  M.  Guizot,  as  a  Frenchman— 
and  as  a  Frenchman,  too,  who  seems 
in  this  book  to  have  purposely  avoided 
any  minute  comparisons  between  the 
literature  of  his  own  country  and  that 
of  others,  especially  ours — conceives 
that  this  alleged  defect  of  Corneille's 
was  completely  rectified  in  the  writings 
of  his  successors,  for  instance,  Racine. 
The  French  critics,  no  doubt,  were  ready 
enough  to  discover  a  blemish  in  the 
great  dramatist.  Boileau  says  he  does 
not  consider  admiration  to  be  one  of 
the  tragic  passions — and  Voltaire  sub- 
scribes to  this  opinion.  All  subsequent 
authors  fancied  they  had  succeeded  in 
exciting  the  true  tragic  passions  of 
terror  and  pity,  and  in  reducing  ad- 
miration,  as  abstracted  from  either  of 
the  others,  to  a  minimum ;  but  herein 
they  are  mistaken.  Voltaire  himself,  in 
his  Mahomet,  for  instance,  and  in  his 
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L*(Edip€,  and  in  hh  Brutus,  and  in  his 
Samson,  has  clothed  his  heroes  in  a  robe 
elaborately  emblazoned  with  their  own 
greatness  :  and  has  addressed  himself 
far  more  urgently  to  our  homage  due 
to  such  qualities,  than  to  the  impulses 
generated  by  the  display  of  natural 
weaknesses  and  distresses.  It  was  into 
this  trap  that  Dryden  had  fallen  before 
him.  There  was  nothing  in  his  own 
breast,  or  in  the  morals  of  the  English 
court,  then  enslaved  to  France,  to  herve 
as  a  corrective  to  a  vitiated  taste ; 
and  he  wasted  the  nobility  of  his  mea- 
sures (in  which  he  rivalled  Corneille 
himself)  upon  the  empty  bombast  of 
vain-gloiious  swagger,  making  of  his 
heroes  boasting  braggadocios,  well 
matched  in  the  meretricious  and  domi- 
neering  caprice  of  his  females,  who 
seem  created  for  no  earthly  purpose 
but  to  torture  them. 

All  this  time,  neither  the  French 
stage  nor  the  Dryden  school  of  Eng- 
lish dramatists  had  benefited  by  Shak- 
speare.  In  England,  that  mighty 
master,  neglected  after  his  death,  had 
to  wait  for  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore he  was  even  superficially  studied 
or  moderately  understood ;  and  on  the 
Continent,  it  was  not  until  after  Grer- 
many  had  gone  to  drink  at  the  British 
fountain,  and  originated  her  great 
school  of  dramatic  literature,  that 
France  began  to  imbibe,  through  her, 
a  late  relish  for  the  abnormal  wisdom 
of  our  poet,  and  sought  to  introduce 
upon  her  own  stage  that  divinity.  Na- 
ture, which  had  been  so  long  banished 
from  it*  When  it  came,  it  encountered, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  the 
rhymed,  stiff,  stilted  opposition  of 
old  forms,  and  is  still  struggling  in 
the  net.  Whether  it  will  eventually 
shake  it  ofiT,  we  have,  as  yet,  no  ade- 
quate means  of  judging ;  but  a  great 
deal  is  to  be  hoped  of  a  fault  detected 
and  acknowledged* 

On  this  subject  M.  Guizot  scarcely 
touches  in  his  work.  His  effort  is, 
assuming  that  the  cold  splendour  of 
Comeille's  style  (so  happily  compared 
by  Carlyle  to  that  of  polished  metal) 
was  effectually  got  rid  of,  to  show  that 
Boileau  and  Voltaire  are  mistaken  in 
excluding  admiration  altogether  from 
the  catalogue  of  the  tragic  passions: — 

"  It  is  one  of  the  errors  of  our  literary  me- 
taphysics to  seek  the  source  of  the  pleasure 
which  we  derive  from  the  drama,  and  parti- 
cularly from  tragedy,  in  our  own  persctial 
recolleGtioDS,  a:nd  in  a  return  upon  ourselves 
voLt  XL.— NO.  ccxxxvr. 


and  our  individual  affections.      According 
to  this  principle,  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
feelings  most  familiar  to  man,  those  which 
his  position  enables  him  mofit  frequently  to 
experience,  are  also  those  which  it  is  most 
suitable  to  present  to  his  attention.     This 
principle  recdved  great  confirmation  from 
the  authority  of  Boileau,  when,  in  spite  of 
all  that  the  ancients  have  written,   and  in 
reliance  upon  an  experience  which  was  not 
his  own,  he  preferred  love  to  all  other  tragic 
passions;  this  principle  was  sustained   by 
the  brilliant  genius  of  Voltaire  and  the  pa^ 
tbetic  effects  which  he  educed  from  t!ie  pas- 
sions most  familiar  to  the  human   heart; 
this  same  principle,   in  fine,  other  writers, 
led  astray  by  the  opinion  of  that  great  man, 
and,  as  they  believed,  by  his  example  also^ 
have  carried  out  to  consequences  which  Vol- 
taire himself  disavowed.     They  have  ima-* 
gined  that  heroic  tragedy,  the  adventures  of 
kings  and  princes,  the  great  vicisisitudes  of 
fortune,  being  too  far  remote  from  us,  and 
the  dangers  to  which  we  may  be  exposed, 
can  affect  us  only  slightly ;  and  they  have 
invented  the  tragedy  of  common  life,   in 
which  every  man  may  recognise  his  own 
household  and  its  accessories,  with  what  hap^ 
pened  to  him  on  the  previous  day,  and  what 
will  happen  to  him  on  the  morrow,  and  may 
thus  tremble,  on  his  own  account,  at  the 
dangers  incurred  by  persons  who  bear  so 
striking  a  resemblance  to  himself.     If  the 
principle  were  just,  these  writers  would  be 
right ;  and  if  ^e  emotion  which  most  tho- 
roughly overcomes  us  be  the  greatest  plea- 
sure that  the  stage  can  afford,  they  have 
certainly  discovered,  as  regards  many  per- 
sons, the  secret  by  which  this  pleasure  may 
be  supplied. 

*^  But  there  is  another  source  of  pleasure 
to  which  the  arts  should  repair;  a  pleasure 
the  more  desirable,  because  it  is  more  com- 
plete and  prolonged,  because  it  develops  and 
perfects  the  facidty  which  it  calls  into  play, 
whereas  violent  emotions  deaden  aiid  oblite- 
rate it.    Our  faculties  have  been  given  to 
us  for  our  use ;  and  the  pleasure  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  each  one  of  them  ren- 
ders its  use  agreeable  to  us,  and  holds  them 
all  in    readiness  to  subserve   our  various 
wants.    As  these  wants  are  seldom  snfiScient 
to  give  them  full  employment,  and  to  de- 
velop all  their  energy,  these  same  faculties 
incessantly  demand  of  us  suitable  opportu- 
nities for  bringing  them  into  action ;  and, 
in  the  repose  in  which  they  are  left  by  the 
tranquillity  of  our  life,  they  seek  to  exercise 
themselves  upon  objects  in  conformity   to 
their  nature,  although  foreign  to  tlie  imme- 
diately useful  end  which  it  is  not  always  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  attain.      Thus  the 
mind,  not  finding  means  for  constant  em- 
ployment in  attention  to  our  own  interests, 
yields  itself  to  purely  speculative  combina- 
tions, which   have  no  connexion  with  our 
individual  position ;  and  this  exeicise  of  the 
souL  being  devoid  of  all  reference  to  onr- 
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■elveti,  is  one  of  the  liveliest  pleasures  that 
man  can  experience.  With  the  emotiona 
produced  by  our  personal  interests  are 
mingled  incitements  of  desire,  fear,  and 
kope,  destined  to  stimulate  us  to  action, 
which  woald  become  intolerable  in  a  poa- 
tlon  with  which  vre  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
would  absolutely  destroy  that  lively  but 
tranquil  pleasure  which  we  hope  to  find  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  arts.  Far,  therefore, 
lirom  bringing  us  back  to  our  own  personal 
interests  and  recollections,  and  to  our  own 
individual  position,  the  efiect  of  the  drama 
ought  to  be  to  divert  our  minds  entirely 
therefrom ;  far  from  concentrating  our  atten- 
tion upon  the  narrow  circle  of  our  real  exiS' 
tcnce,  it  should,  on  the  contrary,  make  us 
lose  sight  of  it,  in  order  to  transport  us  into 
our  possible  existence,  and  occupy  us  not 
with  what  really  occurs  to  us,  but  with  what 
we  may  be — ^not  with  the  particular  circum- 
■tances  which  have  called  our  faculties  into 
operation,  but  with  those  fhculties  them- 
aelves,  as  they  may  be  displa^'ed  when 
tv*erything  stimulates,  and  nothing  checks, 
■heir  development         .... 

**  Just  as,  in  bodily  exercises,  any  inaig- 
aificant  object  that  may  be  presented  to  our 
aim,  concentrates  our  entire  attention  upon 
the  mere  development  of  our  physical  pow- 
«rB ;  so,  in  these  mental  games,  which  are 
solely  intended  to  promote  the  exercise  of 
our  moral  faculties,  we  engage  with  that 
Tigoroua  satisfaotion  which  springs  from 
greater  energy  of  existence.  If  a  little 
pain  be  mingled  with  this  satisfaction,  tlie 
evil  of  suffering  is  then,  neverthelesa,  no 
more  contained  in  the  movement  which  ani» 
mates  us,  than  the  pleasure  of  feeling ;  and 
this  evil  does  not  resume  its  true  nature  un- 
less too  acute  a  pain  warn  us  of  the  presence 
of  an  enemy— -unless  an  innocent  conflict  be 
change  into  a  dangerous  combat,  and  dis- 
turb us  with  a  consciousness  of  our  weak- 
ness, instead  of  occupying  us  with  the  em> 
ployment  of  our  strength. 

*'  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  conformity  of  the 
Boene  to  our  own  particular  destiny  and  per- 
eonal  feelings,  which  constitutes  the  true 
merit  of  tragedy ;  it  consists  far  more  in  its 
conformity  to  human  destiny  in  general,  and 
to  our  Intellectual  and  sensible  natur&.~in 
its  agreement,  not  with  the  feelings  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted,  but  with  those 
which  we  are  most  capable  of  experiencing. 
Tragedy  may  demand  of  man  all  that  his 
heart  contains :  it  may  excite  tears  of  pity, 
the  shudder  of  terror,  the  Impetuosity  of 
courage,  the  emotions  of  love,  indignation 
against  vice,  maternal  affection,  filial  piety ; 
all  that  has  been  given  us,  for  our  preser- 
Tation  or  our  morality,  bears  to  dramatic 
art  the  tribute  of  that  superabundant  fbree 
which,  during  the  course  of  a  tranquil  life, 
we  so  seldom  find  opportunity  completely  to 
employ. 

"  Among  these  feeliqgt  there  is  one  which 
to  the  peifMoo  of  vwr  witws,  the  lift  de- 


gree of  soul  enjoyment,  of  an  enjoyment 
which  is  the  delightful  proof  of  its  noble  ori- 
gin and  its  glorious  destiny.  This  feeling  is 
admiration,  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful, 
the  love  of  all  that  is  great,  enthusiasm  for 
all  that  is  virtuous ;  it  awakens  us  to  emo- 
tion at  tlie  aspect  of  a  master-piece,  excites 
us  at  the  narrative  of  a  noble  action,  and 
intoxicates  us  with  the  mere  idea  of  a  virtue 
which  is  eternally  separated  from  us  by  an 
interval  of  three  thousand  vears." — pp.  206- 
211. 

In  this  fine  passage  M.  Gnizot  Tin- 
dicates  successfully,  as  we  think,  the 
propriety  of  admitting  admiration,  or 
the  abstract  love  of  the  beautiful, 
among  the  tramc  passions.  He  ad- 
duces  numerous  instances  of  its  success- 
ful employment  in  CorneilIe*8  dramas  ; 
but  after  naving  done  this  justice  to  his 
author,  he  returns  to  his  mam  argument, 
and  proceeds  to  show  that  the  emotion 
excited  in  our  breasts  by  beauties  of 
so  lofty  a  nature,  sometimes  disguises 
real  defects,  which,  after  a  calm  exami. 
nation,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive. 
Admiration  is  generally  called  forth  by 
the  successful  exertion  of  power,  either 
over  others  or  over  ourselves.  But 
power  in  its  exercise  implies  the  termi- 
nation  of  resistance,  and  resistance  is 
necessary  to  prolong  action.  Hence  it 
is,  tiller  all,  upon  weakness  rather  than 
strength  that  the  dramatist  must  rely 
to  keep  up  a  sustained  interest :  it  is  by 
struj^gles,  hesitation,  incertitude,  con- 
cession, inconsistency  even,  that  plots 
become  involved,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
spectator  thoroughly  engaged.  And 
it  was  for  Comeille  alone,  and  for  him 
only  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and 
popularity,  to  uphold  an  interest  inde- 
pendent of  these  accidents.  According, 
ly,  when  others  employed  the  machinery 
of  conflictins^  passions  with  more  free- 
dom  than  he  had  done,  the  force 
which  had  been  in  his  hands  the  thun- 
derbolt  of  Jove,  but  which  was  hia 
only,  or  his  principal  weapon,  began 
to  fall  more  bluntly  upon  an  audience 
which  gave  way  to  subtler  if  less  Olym- 
pian influences. 

Thus  "M.  Guizot  thinks  he  has  ac 
counted  for  Comeille's  rise,  and  his  fall. 
The  first  his  genius  ensured — the  last 
is  not  so  easily  explained  on  abstract 
crounds.  There  is  one  way  of  viewing 
It,  perhaps  less  subtle,  but  more  sim. 
pie,  whico  we  venture  ourselves  to  sug- 
gest. When  a  gi^eat  writer  has  opon- 
•d  up  •  new  source  of  inspiratioot  tod 
AdueTtd  for  himself  «  popubr  fuooem 
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possible  to  be  appropriated  hj  others, 
it  depends  upon  the  length  of  time 
which  may  happen  to  elapse  before  an 
imitative  genius  appears  sufficiently 
powerful  'to  adopt  and  carry  forward 
the  new  ideas,  and  also  in  some  degree 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  genius 
Wnich  may  happen  to  supplant  th^ 
first,  how  far  and  how  soon  that  origi. 
nal  genius  is  eclipsed  an4  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  a  later  celebrity.  With 
some,  it  occurs  during  their  lifetime. 
When  it  does,  two  tendencies  combine 
to  accelerate  their  fall.  One  in  the 
public,  originating  in  the  craving  of 
mankind  alter  variety,  and  the  fickle* 
ness  of  human  nature.  As  Guizot  re- 
marks, "the  necessities  of  curiosity 
too  oilen  overcome  those  of  taste." 
Of  two  equal  merits,  the  crowd  will  go 
after  the  last  it  has  found  out.  The 
other  tendency  exists  in  the  author, 
and  afiects  the  subtle  element  of  poetic 
inspiration  through  the  discouragement 
produced  by  an  unexpected  and  un* 
welcome  rivalr}^,  which  chafes  and 
disturbs  the  mind  accustomed  to 
triumphs,  and  hitherto  taught  to  rely 
upon  success  as  the  spur  to  each  sue* 
peeding  efibrt.  With  others,  the 
ehange  does  not  arrive  so  soon.  Their 
career  is  finished  in  uninvaded  tri« 
umph — they  are  suffered  to  go  down 
in  the  glory  they  have  gathered  about 
them — ^they  are  buriedi  like  Charle- 
¥aagne,  in  their  royal  apparel — but 
sooner  or  later  their  works  are  sure  to 
be  either  rivalled  or  thrown  out  of 
yoeue  by  some  new  direction  of  the 
public  taste  or  individual  genius ;  and 


it  needs  a  still  more  extended  interval 
ere  they  fall  into  their  true  perspec- 
tive, and  are  restored  to  their  just 
proportions  by  the  world  that  looks 
back  upon  them. 

Comeille  had  the  misfortune  (fbr  it 
was  a  misfortune  to  himself  personally) 
to  stimulate  at  once  into  action  two 
powerful  minds.  Racine  and  Moli^re 
had  been  born  and  were  matured  before 
the  great  dramatist  had  taken  his 
leave.  Each  seized  a  particular  branch 
of  the  laurel  the  poet  had  wreathed  for 
himself,  and  appropriated  it  before  the 
very  eyes  of  the  original  wearer.  This, 
we  repeat,  was  ah  accident  of  the  time, 
not  the  consequence  of  any  peculiarity 
in  the  character  or  works  of  Corneille 
himself.  It  would  have  happened  to 
any  writer  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces. 

Hence,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go 
deeper  into  the  metaphysics  of  the 
question,  or  to  attempt  to  solve  upon 
some  principle  or  law,  what  has  its 
explication  in  the  fortuitous  combina- 
tion  of  events.  If  Comeille  was  not 
permitted  to  reign  over  tragedy  for  life, 
it  was  because  his  throne  was  seized 
upon  by  rivals  capable  of  filling  it. 
Had  Racine  and  Moli^re  not  inter- 
vened, he  would,  probably,  have  fiou- 
rished  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
realms  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  up  to 
the  age  of  Voltaire.  As  it  was,  he 
felt  that  he  had  grown  old,  and  was 
out  of  fashion.  There  is  something 
melancholy  in  the  humility  with  which 
the  aged  dramatist  implores  the  favour 
of  Louis  XIY.  fbr  his  last  worki ; — 


"  Achbve :  les  derniers  n*ont  rien  qui  d^genera, 

Rien  qui  les  faase  croire  enfans  d*im  autre  p5re ; 

Ce  sent  des  malbeureux  ^touffes  au  berceau, 

Qahrn  senl  de  tes  regards  tireroit  da  tombeao. 
•  *  •  • 

*  Agesilaa*  en  fbule  aoroit  des  spectateurs, 
£t  *  Berenice  eafin  troaveroit  des  acteurs. 
Le  people,  je  I'avoue,  et  la  cour  les  d^gradeot : 
Je  foiblU,  0^  dtt  xnoios  il»  se  le  persoadeat : 
Pour  bien  ^crire  encore  j'ai  trop  long-tempi  6orit, 
£t  les  rides  du  font  pasaei^t  jusqu'k  resprit. 
Mais,  contre  cet  abas,  que  j'aorois  de  sufiVages 
Si  tu  donnois  les  liens  i  mes  demiers  ouvrages ! 
Que  de  tant  de  bont6  Timperieuse  loi 
Bameneroit  bientot  et  peuple  et  coar  vers  moi ! 
Tel  Soj^oele  k  eent  ans  charmoit  encore  Ath^nes, 
Tel  boaillonnoit  eooor  son  vieax  sang  dans  sea  velnea, 
Diroient-ils  A  FenvL        %        •        •        • 


•)> 


Thanks  to  the  ^at  law  of  repara- 
tion, however,  which  we  have  adverted 
to,  thia  luminary  of  French  literature, 
eclipsed  though  he  was  for  the  time. 


was  destined  to  meet  his  full  apprecia- 
tion at  last.  His  Itmtre,  the  emana- 
tion of  true  genius,  ontahone  both  the 
planets  which  had  berrowed  th«ur  lif^^ 
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from  hiiDi  and  the  comets  which 
threatened  his  extinction.  And  if 
we  congratuhite  ourselves  that  our  lite- 
rature was  formed  upon  still  more  ex. 
alted  models*  it  is  with  a  fiill  admission 
that  the  Frenchman  created  an  inde« 
pendent  school,  of  which  the  severe 
classicality  has  never  been  surpassed 
since  the  days  of  Grecian  glory. 

We  purposely  pass  over  the  essays 
upon  Comeille's  contemporaries,    of 
wnich  M.    Guizot  tells    us    bis    ac- 
complished and    regretted  wife  ])re- 
pared  the  chief  portion.     Besides  dis- 
connecting  our  main  topics  the  one 
from  the  other,  they  have  but  slight 
natural    connexion    with    Comeille's 
life,  and  differ,  in  style  as  well  as  sub- 
ject, considerably  m>m  the  principal 
memoir.     Jean  Cbapelain  might  be 
fancied   the    Blackmore    of    I*rench 
poets ;   Botrou  was  scarcely  an  Ot- 
way ;  and  Scarron,  if  resembling  any 
of  us,  caricatured  Pope  in  his  body, 
and  Swift  in  his  mind.     The  sketch  of 
this  latter  genius  will  be  found  spirited 
and  impartial.    That  of  Cbapelain  is 
mainly  criticism  on  the  mighty  failure 
of  his  life — that    great   poem,    the 
"Pucelle,"    which,  for    tne    twenty 
years  previous  to  its  publication,  kept 
the    public   in  a  ferment  of  expec- 
tation, and  the  author  at  the  pinnacle 
of  popularity  and  favour ;   the  only 
instance,  perhaps,  in  which  fame  ever 
forestallea  its  object,  and  the  world 
advanced  its  favours  on  the  security 
of  triumphs  yet  to  be  achieved.     The 
ffreat  poem  at  length  appeared — at 
kast  the  twelve  first  cantos — and  the 
fall  of  the  poet  was  complete,  being 
no  less,  as  Vigneul-Marvilie  says,  than 
from  the  top  of  Parnassus  to  the  bot- 
tom.   There  he  lay  for  the  rest  of  his 
life ;  comfortably,  however,  and  for  a 
long  time,  since  he  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  of  a  cold  caught  in  con- 
sequence of  refusing  to  pay  a  sous  for 
a  plank  to  cross  Sie  kennel  during 
heavy  rain.    Boileau  has  touched  with 
delicate  severity  the  string  which  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville  had  sounded 
before,  when  he  says— 


>  I«  Fnoelle  eit  cneort  one  ocuTre  bien  fil*iite, 
liftlt  i«  ne  Mit  poorquol  J«  bailU  en  U  liMot  i 


,M 


A  sentiment  which  is  rendered  into 
still  pUiner  prose  by  the  Abbe  Da 


Bos :  "  De  la  vient  le  seul  defaut  de 
la  Pucelle,  mais  dont  il  faut,  selon  M. 
Despreaux,  que  les  d^fenseurs  convien- 
nent:  le  defaut  qu'on  ne  la  saurait 
lire/'* 


In  proportion  as  Shakspeare  tran- 
scends Comeille,  so  does  the  st^le  of 
M.  Guizot's  last  bookf  surpass  m  life, 
vigour,  and  finish,  the  volume  we  have 
been  noticing.  It  is  not  altogether 
the  difference  between  1813  and  1831 
^the  dates  of  their  original  appear- 
ance— that  has  done  this.  I'he  men 
have  something  to  say  to  it.  The  very 
atmosphere  of  Shakspeare  is  insiiiring. 
The  bones  that  touched  those  of  the 
prophet 'started  to  life.  A  philosopher 
and  a  scholar  could  not  write  about 
^e  bard  of  Avon  without  excitement, 
and,  therefore,  without  force.  19 o doubt 
immense  resources  are  heaped  up  for 
the  inquirer's  use — he  has  nothing  new 
to  find  out :  but,  then,  he  can  always 
appreciate,  refine,  criticise,  speculate. 
It  he  fail  to  elicit  new  facts,  he  can 
always  re-analyse  beauties  we  are  fami- 
liar with,  as  the  skilful  musician  adapts 
novel  harmonies  to  old  melodies ;  or, 
should  he  possess  a  temper  inclined  to 
humour,  he  can  amuse  nimself  and  his 
readers  as  long  as  he  pleases  with  the 
chromatic  flashing  of  Shaksperian 
wit. 

It  is  thus,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that 
the  difference  of  style  between  these 
two  works  may  most  naturally  be  ac- 
counted for.  It  was  impossible  to  be 
occupied  upon  Comeille,  without  fall- 
ing into  something  of  his  lofty  regula- 
rity. Here,  on  the  contrary,  vivacity, 
versatility,  fire,  infuse  themselves 
spontaneously  into  the  very  thoughts 
of  the  essayist,  and,  throuch  them, 
into  his  language.  It  is  only  where 
M.  Guizot  quits  his  subject  to  enter 
into  abstract  and  philosophical  criti- 
cism, that  he  resumes  the  measured 
flow  of  his  style,  and  enables  us  to  re* 
cognise  the  hand  which  laboured  upon 
Comeille. 

lie  has  done  well  to  keep  the  two 
great  dramatbts  apart.  It  would  not 
have  answered  for  him  to  have  com- 
pared  them  directly.  It  is  evidently 
nis  design  not  to  place  them  side  by 
side  more  than  he  can  help.     Indeed, 


*  L*Abb6  da  Bos,  quoted  by  Voltain. 
t  **  Sbak^Mare  and  his  limes."     By  M.  Guizot. 
liogton-street.    1852. 
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he  admits  as  much  in  his  remarks 
upon  Othello,  In  very  few  passages 
does  he  bring  them  both  before  the 
reader.  There  may  possibly  be  a  per. 
vading  apprehension  in  the  author's 
mind  of  exciting  international  jea. 
lousies  in  works  expressly  intended  for 
both  nations.  It  looks  like  this^  that 
he  has  seemed  to  avoid  in  every  other 
instance  also  a  direct  comparison  be- 
tween what  is  French  and  what  is 
£nglish,  and  has  left  it  to  the  pen  of 
M.  de  Broglie — whose  essay  upon 
Shakspeare  he  has  embodied  in  this 
volume — to  give  plain  truths  in  pliun 
words. 

But  the  good  taste  of  this  scarcely 
makes  amends  for  the  omission  of  what^ 
in  his  hands,  would  have  been  so  va- 
luable an  element  towards  our  right 
appreciation  of  the  literatures  of  the 
two  countries,  and  the  ground  they 
ought  respectively  to  occupy.  This, 
however,  is  the  one  drawback,  when  a 

Eublic  man  undertakes  to  write  either 
istory  or  criticism.  A  diplomatic  re- 
serve must  necessarily  embarrass  him, 
preventing  the  unrestrained  flow  of  the 
truth,  wmch,  unless  it  is  the  whole 
truth,  fails  to  possess  a  complete  cri- 
tical  value.  He  has  a  position  to  up. 
hold,  a  character  to  sustain.  His  re- 
lations  with  both  countries  are  public 
and  conspicuous.  His  great  object 
may  be  supposed  to  be  to  preserve  these 
inviolate.  His  words  and  writings  on 
any  subject,  at  all  events,  are  judged 
politically.  If  he  express  an  opinion 
which  could  be  looked  upon  by  tne  one 
country  as  a  triumph,  by  the  other  it 
must  almost  of  necessity  be  construed 
as  an  affi*ont.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  M.  Guizot  has  not  escaped  the 
trammels  of  such  a  position,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  alacrity  with  which  he 
escapes  into  questions  of  abstract  cri- 
ticism may  hence  have  its  explanation ; 
and  that  he  would  have  thrown  himself 
more  unreservedly  and  instructively 
into  debateable  questions  of  inter- 
national peculiarities  and  rivalries, 
had  he  either  been  without  a  name,  or 
written  anonymously. 


Justice  compels  us  to  admit,  at  the 
same  time,  that  though  this  is  just  per- 
ceptible in  the  main  treatment  of  the 
two  subjects,  every  credit  is  due  to  M. 
Guizot  for  having  kept  so  clear  of  any 
attempt  to  ingratiate  himself  with  either 
country  by  compliment  or  flattery. 
He  is  by  turns  the  open  champion  and 
the  fearless  censor ;  and  our  remarks 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  endeavour 
to  explain  the  circumstance  of  so  little 
direct  comparison  having  found  its  way 
into  these  pages. 

We  are  fortunately  not  so  hampered. 
It  is  possible  for  us  to  bring  Comeille 
and  Shakspeare  face  to  face,  without 
committing  either  ourselves  or  our 
countries.  A  diplomatic  reserve  is 
neither  agreeable  to  our  temperament, 
nor  called  for  by  our  metier*  We,  there- 
fore, do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  idle 
to  talk  of  Shakspeare  and  Comeille  as 
rivals.  *  Let  Ben  J onson,  or  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  Comeille  contend  for 
the  prize  if  they  will ;  but  leave  the  im- 
mortal  Englishman  ''alone  in  his 
glory."  His  head,  like  the  mountain- 
top,  towers  in  calm  and  majestic  su-. 
premacy  far  above  the  thunders  of  any 
such  controversy.  Or,  if  you  will 
place  Corneille,  in  classical  correct- 
ness, above  him,  it  is  as  the  Sibylline 
temple  stands  over  the  precipice  and 
waterfall  of  Tivoli,  the  one  stifi*  in  the 
rigid  triumph  of  art,  the  other  rugged, 
grand,  terrific,  yet  enchanting,  with 
the  unstudied  sublimity  of  nature. 
Take  the  whole  French  school — ^where, 
in  Comeille,  Racine,  Fontenelle,  or 
Voltaire,  are  we  to  look  for  those 
mighty  workings  of  the  heart  which 
deform  the  countenance  of  an  Othello, 
paralyse  the  venerable  features  of  a 
Lear,  and  have  converted  the  linea- 
ments of  a  dead  Cordelia  into  those 
of  an  angel?  Is  it  in  the  Cinna, 
or  in  the  Phedre,  or  in  the  Me- 
rope  f  Where  shall  we  find  the  rivals 
of  a  Constance,  a  Portia*  a  Desde- 
mona?  Not  surely  in  Medee,  or 
Andromaque,  or  even  Zayre.  What 
parallel  wul  the  French  stage  produce 
for  that  embodiment  of  beauty,  youth. 


*  We  must  not  forget  that  both  authors  produced  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies.  But 
in  the  latter  walk,  for  many  reasons,  we  decline  attempting  to  provoke  a  comparison,  which 
is  not  suggested  by  any  similarity  of  style  or  treatment.  The  comedies  of  Shakspeare 
have  no  counterpart  on  the  French  stage,  and  scarcely  an  imitation  on  the  English. 
Comeille,  as  a  comic  dramatist,  does  not  rank  very  high.  Holi^re*s  is  the  comedy  of 
society,  not  of  romance.  Sheridan  is  his  best  British  representative.  All  through  these 
observations  we  shall  accordingly  follow  Guizot's  example,  and  address  ourselves  al« 
most  exclusively  tQ  the  tragic  element 
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and  pasBioil^  Juliet?  Have  they 
amidst  their  classic  array  of  person, 
ages,  including  their  own  Brutusi 
the  Brutus  of  Shakspeare  ?>— .Where, 
again,  is  the  pathetic  power  of  ex* 
pression?  Have  they  an  Arthur  to 
plead  with  oar  Hubert  ?  Can  lliey 
bring  the  moody  philosophy  of  a 
Hamlet  to  settle  the  question  of  soi- 
oide  ?  Where  is  the  burst  of  eloquence 
that  shall  be  heard  above  the  voice  of 
Mark  Antony,  dechiiming  over  the 
body  of  his  murdered  friend  ?  Nay, 
can  they  sing  with  the  <*  Swan  of 
Avon?"  Have  they  lyrics,  in  their 
most  boasted  masterpieces,  which'  will 
stand  comparison  witk  twenty  fhgitive 
harmonies,  thrown  in  upon  the  more 
measured  metrical  beauties  of  our 
bard,with  the  spontaneous  heart-breath 
of  an  ^olian  harp  ?  Calderon»  indeed, 
might  possibly  here  have  ventured  to 
put  in  nis  claim.  The  power  of  song 
was  his,  in  truly  Spanish  richness. 
Shakspeare  himself  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  into  lan^piage  anything  more 
melodiously  exquisite  than  that  half 
lyrical  soliloquy  in  the  Magioo  Produ 
gioto,  for  instance,  interrupted  by  the 
recurring  cadence — 

*'  Cml  et  la  gtorlft  auyM 

to  which  Spirit  voices  reply 

*<AmorI  unorr 

But  this  was  Spain,  and  in  a  minor 

Eoint  of  rivalry.  France  could  never 
ave  attempted  a  competition  of  the 
kind,  as  M.  Guixot  knows  better  than 
he  pleases  to  say. 

No ;  Shakspeare  stands  by  himself. 
It  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  gainsay  this 
great  truth.  The  verdict  of  the  world 
has  been  pronounced ;  and  England* 
Qermany,  France  herself,  in  a  thoa« 
sand  acts  and  admissions,  as  well  as 
Spain  and  Italy,  have,  by  this  timei 
recorded  their  solemn  judgment  in 


the  matter.  Each  of  these  countries 
had  a  mass  of  prejudices  to  work  out 
of,  to  arrive  at  this  point*  In  £ng. 
land,  Shakspeare  was  first  for^tten, 
then  disparaged.  I)ryden,  in  his  day, 
considered  his  tongue  a  litftle  **  out  of 
use,"  and  undertook  to  modernise  him. 
Shaftesbury  was  shocked  by  his  ''rude- 
ness;" and  Tate  undertook  a  new 
version  of  King  Lear,  the  subject 
being  borrowed,  as  he  had  the 
tuindour  to  state,  fix>m  an  obicvrt 
piece  recommended  by  a  friend  I  In 
Franoei  the  critics  had  all  along 
scouted  the  idea  of  the  existence  of 
English  taste  or  talent.  They  would 
not  condescend  to  notice  *'  cet  farces 
monstreuees  qu*an  appelle  tragedies.** 
Voltaire  is  considered  by  M*  Gui^ot  to 
be  the  first  French  writer  who  begun 
to  have  an  appreciation  of  Shakspeare. 
Let  us  see  how  he  introduced  him  to 
public  favour.  Here  is  one  of  his  eulo- 
gies:^ 

*'  I  am  far  fh)in  defending  the  tragsdy  of 
Hamlet ;  it  is  a  coarse  and  barborom  piece, 
which  would  not  be  endured  by  the  lotossi 
rabble  of  France  or  Italy.  Hamlet  becomes 
a  fool  in  the  second  act,  and  his  mistress  in 
the  third.  The  prince  kills  his  mistresses 
father  in  mistake  for  a  rat,  and  the  heroine 
throws  herself  into  a  river.  Her  grave  is 
dug  on  the  stage ;  the  graN'e-diggers  crack 
jokes  worthy  of  their  calling,  holding  in 
their  hands  the  bones  of  the  dead.  iMncs 
Hamlet  responds  to  their  vulgar  Jocularity 
by  pleasantries  scarcely  less  disgusting. 
Meanwhile,  one  of  the  actors  conquers 
Poland.  Hamlet,  his  mother,  and  his  step- 
father drink  together  on  the  stage;  they 
sing  at  table,  then  quarrel,  fight,  and  kiU 
ea<£  other ;  in  short,  one  would  fancy  that 
the  work  sprung  fix>m  the  head  of  a  dnuikem 
savaoe  (I)  Tet,  among  these  vulgar  irregu- 
larities, which  up  to  the  present  time  AoM 
made  ike  Enfflith  iheatre  to  abmrd  and  bar* 
harous^  we  And  in  Hamlet,  as  if  to  mahe  CAS 
matter  more  absurd  etUI^  sublims  touohcsi 
worthy  of  the  greatest  writers."* 


*  ^^D%ae.svrla  Tragedie  Aneisime  etMsdtme!* 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  show,  by  example,  how  a  national  tasts  can  be  modified  by 
SKtraneons  influences.  The  wigged  and  swoided  thing  called  **  The  PabUo**  Itt  Yoltairs's  tima, 
hesitated  whether  it  should  admit  the  eulogy  of  its  oracle,  quoted  above.  It  is  not 
considered  literary  tant-cuiotttsm  at  the  present  day,  to  subscribe  to  the  following  judgment 
in  the  same  matter :— 

"  In  Bamht,  not  only  is  the  scene  of  ths  grave-diggen  connected  with  ths  general  idea 
of  the  piece,  by  the  kind  of  meditations  which  it  inspires;  but^snd  ws  know  it — it 
is  Ophelia's  grave  which  they  are  digging  in  Hamletf s  presence ;  and  to  Ophelia  will  rs* 
late,  when  he  is  informed  of  this  cironmstanoe,  all  the  impressions  which  have  been 
kindled  in  his  sool  by  the  sight  of  those  hideous  and  despised  bones,  and  the  indiflhrsnoe 
which  is  felt  for  the  mortal  remains  of  those  who  were  once  beaatiAd  and  powerftd,  honotirsd 
orbeloved.    No  detail  of  these  moninful  preparati<nia  is  lost  to  the  Mbig  whish  tbsy  eosM 
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The  truth  18^  the  very  extravagance 
of  the  general  taste  in  France>  during 
the  era  of  the  Grand  Monarque — its 
litter  conventionalism  and  blind  and 
inveterate  self-complacency  served, 
instead  of  hastening,  to  retard  the  re- 
volation  it  was  destined  to  undergo. 
In  every  other  country,  the  change  of 
opinion  was  over  before  it  had  begun 
in  France.  There  the  political  con. 
Yulsion  had  overthrown  an  empire,  be- 
fore the  Bourbons  of  bad  taste  had 
had  a  touch  of  the  Bastille.  The  latter 
event,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  did  not  occur  until  forty 
years  after  the  former.  It  was  in 
1829,  according  to  him,  that  France 
learned  Shakspeare.  And,  even  then, 
it  was  not  directly  from  us  that  the 
lesson  came.  Schlegel  had  first 
awakened  Germany.  In  that  coun« 
try,  out  of  the  forests  of  perplexed 
metaphysics  sallied  the  vigour  of  a 
literary  revival.  The  torch  which  had 
been  kindled  at  the  altar  of  British 
tenius,  was  borne  against  the  fanes  of 
U-allic  superstition.  They  took  fire- 
but  burn  slowly ;  and  are,  even  now, 
dangerous  to  approach.  It  is  this 
consideration,  jomed  to  his  own  posi- 
tion, which,  we  repeat,  suggests  to  M. 
Guizot  a  certain  degree  of  caution  in 
attacking  these  ancient  strongholds  of 
a  national  faith.  And  we  give  him, 
accordingly,  the  more  credit  for  what 
he  does  say,  in  such  passages  as  the 
following,  in  which  he  speaks  of  that 
ideal  of  dramatic  poetry  which 
''  Athalie  "  might  have  presented,  had 


it  aimed  at  a  more  complete  confor- 
mity with  nature  than  with  the  rules  :^-*- 

"Though  easily  attained  among  thft 
Greeks,  \shose  life  and  feelings  might  bd 
summed  up  in  a  few  large  and  simple  fea- 
tures, this  ideal  did  not  present  itself  to  mo- 
dern nations  under  forms  sufficiently  general 
and  pure  to  receive  the  application  of  the 
rules  laid  down  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
cient models.  France,  in  order  to  adopt 
them,  was  compelled  to  limit  its  field,  ia 
some  sort,  to  one  comer  of  human  existence. 
^  Our  poets  have  employed  all  the  powers  of 
genius  to  turn  this  narrow  space  to  advan- 
tage ;  the  abysses  of  the  heart  have  been 
sounded  to  their  utmost  depth,  but  not  in 
all  their  dimensions.  Dramatic  illusion  has 
been  sought  at  its  true  source,  but  it  has 
not  been  required  to  furnish  all  the  efiecta 
that  might  have  been  obtained  from  it. 
Shakspeare  offers  to  us  a  more  fruitful  and 
a  vaster  system.  It  would  be  a  strange 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  has  discovered 
and  brought  to  light  all  its  wealth.  When 
we  embrace  human  destiny  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  human  nature  in  all  the  conditions  of 
man  upon  earth,  we  enter  into  possession  of 
an  exhaustless  treasure.  It  is  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  such  a  system,  that  it  escapes, 
by  its  extent,  from  the  dominion  of  any 
particular  genius.  We  may  discover  its 
principles  in  Shakspeare^s  works;  but  he 
was  not  fully  acquainted  with  them,  nor  did 
he  always  respect  them.  He  should  serve 
as  an  example,  not  as  a  modeL  Some  men, 
even  of  superior  talent,  have  attempted  to 
write  plays  according  to  Shakspeare*s  taste^ 
without  perceiving  that  they  were  deficient 
in  one  important  qualification  for  the  task ; 
and  that  was,  to  write  as  he  did ;  to  write 
them  for  our  age,  just  as  Shakspeare^s  playB 


•ton ;  the  coarse  insensibility  of  the  men  devoted  to  the  habits  of  such  a  trade,  their  songi 
and  jokes,  all  have  their  effect ;  and  the  forms  and  means  of  comedy  thus  enter,  without 
effort,  into  tragedy,  the  impressions  of  which  are  never  more  keen  than  when  we  see  them 
about  to  fall  upon  a  man  who  is  already  their  unwitting  subject,  and  who  is  amusing  himself 
in  presence  of  the  misfortune  of  which  he  is  unaware." — pp.  172,  173. 

And,  if  a  further  proof  were  wanting  of  what  Frenchmen  will  say  and  will  bear  under  the 
new  regimty  M.  De  Broglie's  judgment  of  the  boasted  school  of  Comeille,  is  as  follows :—. 

*'  Regarded  in  its  most  general  featurre,  it  was  not  so  much  a  national  drama  as  an  el^ 
gant  and  fashionable  amusement,  a  pastime  for  gendemen  of  respectable  station  and 
bearing,  at  which  the  public  might  assist  if  it  paid  liberally  for  the  honour ;  nearly  as  it 
is  allowed  occasionally  to  look  on,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  barriers,  and  watdi  the  progren 
•f  a  dress  ball  or  a  state  dinner." — ^p.  285. 

And  then  he  describes  the  effect  of  Shakspeare  in  France:— 

"  Imagine  a  man  who  has  lived  for  a  long  time  in  rooms  lighted  only  by  wax  candles^ 
chandelien,  or  coloured  glasses,  who  has  only  breathed  in  the  faint  sufibcating  atmosphere 
of  drawing-rooms,  who  has  seen  only  the  cascades  at  the  opera,  calico  mountains,  and 
garlands  of  artificial  flowers :  imagine  such  a  man  suddenly  transported,  one  magnificent 
July  morning,  to  a  region  where  he  coald  breathe  the  purest  air,  under  the  tranquil 
Ibid  graceful  chestnut  trees  which  fringe  the  waters  of  Interlacken,  and  within  view  of  the 
aoajestic  gladers  of  the  Oberland,  and  you  will  have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  moral 
position  of  one  accustomed  to  the  dramatic  lepresoitations  which  formerly  oocnpied  our 
irtage^  whan  he  nnoKpoctedly  finds  himself  ^tOMSUig  ttae  flo  wmplfl^  gnuid,  and  Data* 
na  bM«tiM.'Wp.  924. 
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vere  written  for  the  age  in  -nhich  be  lived. 
This  is  an  enterprise,  the  difficulties  of  which 
have  hitherto,  perhaps,  been  maturely  con- 
aidered  by  no  one.  We  have  seen  how  much 
art  and  effort  was  employed  by  Shakspeare 
to  surmount  those  which  are  inherent  in  hia 
system.  They  are  still  greater  in  our  times, 
and  would  unveil  themselves  much  more 
completely  to  the  spirit  of  criticism  which 
now  accompanies  the  boldest  essays  of 
genius.  It  is  not  only  with  spectators  of 
more  fastidious  taste,  and  of  more  idle  and 
inattentive  imagination,  that  the  poet  would 
have  to  do  who  should  venture  to  follow  in 
Shakspeare*s  footsteps.  lie  would  be  called 
upon  to  give  movement  to  personages  em- 
barrassed in  much  more  compUcated  inte- 
rests, pre-oocupied  with  much  more  various 
feelings,  and  subject  to  less  simple  habits  of 
mind,  and  to  less  decided  tendencies.  Nei- 
ther science,  nor  reflection,  nor  the  scruples 
of  conscience,  nor  the  uncertainties  of 
thought,  frequently  encumber  Shakspeare^a 
lieroes ;  doubt  is  of  little  use  among  them, 
and  the  violcuce  of  their  passions  speedily 
transfers  their  belief  to  the  side  of  their  de- 
sires, or  f  ct!i  their  actions  above  their  belief. 
Hamlet  alone  presents  the  confused  specta- 
cle of  a  mind  formed  by  the  enlightenment 
of  society,  in  conflict  with  a  position  con- 
trary to  its  laws ;  and  he  needs  a  supematu- 
rsl  apparition  to  determine  him  to  act,  and 
A  fortuitous  event  to  accomplish  his  project. 
If  incessantly  placed  in  an  analogous  posi- 
tion, the  personages  of  a  tragedy  conceived 
at  tlie  present  day,  according  to  the  roman- 
tic system,  would  offer  us  the  same  picture 
of  indecision.  Ideas  now  crowd  and  inter- 
aect  each  other  in  the  mind  of  man,  duties 
multiply  in  his  conscience,  and  obstacles  and 
"bonds  around  his  life.  Instead  of  those  elec- 
tric brains,  prompt  to  communicate  the 
spark  which  they  have  received — instead  of 
those  ardent  and  simple-minded  men,  whose 
projects,  like  Macbeth's,  *  will  to  hand,' — 
the  world  now  presents  to  the  poet  minds 
like  Hamlet*8,  deep  in  the  observation  of 
those  inward  conflicts  which  our  classical 
system  has  derived  from  a  state  of  society 
mora  advanced  than  that  of  the  time  in 
which  Shakspeare  lived.  80  many  feelings, 
interests,  and  ideas,  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  modem  civilisation,  might  become, 
even  in  their  simplest  form  of  expression, 
a  troublesome  boitlen,  *  which  it  would  be 
difficalt  to  carry  through  the  rapid  evo- 
lutions and  bold  advances  of  the  romantic 
system. 

**We  must,  however,  satisfy  every  de- 
mand ;  success  itself  requires  it  The  reason 
most  be  contented  at  the  same  time  that  the 
imagination  is  occupied.  The  progress  of 
taste,  of  enlightenment,  of  society,  and  of 
mankind,  must  aer\'e,  not  to  diminish  or 
disturb  our  eijoyment,  bnt  to  render  them 
worthy  of  ourselves,  and  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  new  wants  which  we  hare  con- 
tracted."—pp.  170-180. 


In  the  separate  essays  npon  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare  the  author^ 
being  less  haunted  by  arrih-es  penteeSf 
is  sometimes  exceedingly  brilHant» 
though  not  so  brilliant  as  the  accom- 
plished Due  de  Broglie,  whose  exami^ 
nation  of  Othello,  in  spite  of  some  mis- 
takes^ we  take  to  be  quite  a  master- 
piece of  criticism. 

After  the  German  Schlcgel,  the  best 
interpreter  of  Hamlet  we  know  of  is 
another  German  —  Retzsch.  This 
wonderful  commentator  has  found  out 
the  way  to  make  ghosts  peer  through 
the  folds  of  arras,  yawn  from  the  inter- 
sections  of  arches,  and  squeak  and 
gibber  out  of  the  gargoyles  and  but- 
tresses of  buildings.  He  can  hint 
horrors  in  the  device  of  an  arm-chair, 
and  make  our  flesh  creep  with  the 
monstrous  outline  of  a  door-handle, 
Goethe,  too,  thoroughly  inhaled  the 
aroma  of  the  poet.  He  understood 
the  Danish  Prince  as  the  melancholy 
and  isolated  gentleman  of  a  rude 
northern  court,  out  of  place,  out  of 
time,  urged  beyond  himself,  his  wishes, 
tastes,  intentions,  and  powers,  by  the 
weird  finzer  of  one  stern  duty.  Our 
idea  is,  that  Hamlet  was  meant  to  be 
beyond  explanation — a  negation  to  be 
felt,  like  the  Egyptian  darkness — a 
Sphinx  to  the  one  GOdipus  who  could 
understand  it  in  silence — a  riddle  to  the 
world  which  set  open-mouthed  about 
resolvine  it.  Guizot's  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  the  play  is  very  fine : — 

"  Guided  by  that  instinct  of  harmony 
which  never  deserts  the  true  poet,  Shak- 
speare has  diffused  over  the  whole  drama 
the  same  gloomy  colour  which  opens  the 
scene;  the  spectre  of  tlie  assassinated  mo- 
narch gives  its  impress  to  the  movement  of 
the  drama  from  its  very  outset,  and  leads  it 
onward  to  its  termination,  and  when  that 
term  arrives,  death  reigns  once  more;  all 
die,  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  the 
young  girl  as  well  as  the  prince,  and  »he 
more  mad  than  he  is ;  all  depart  to  join  the 
spectre  who  had  left  his  tomb  only  that  he 
might  drag  them  all  with  him  on  his  return. 
The  whole  drcumstanoe  is  as  mournful  as 
Hamlet^s  thoughts.  None  ore  left  upon  the 
stage  but  the  Norwegian  strangers,  who  tten 
appear  for  the  first  time,  and  who  have  pte- 
viously  taken  no  part  in  the  action. 

"  After  this  great  moral  painting,  comei 
the  second  of  Shakspeare's  superior  beautir% 
dramatic  effect.  This  is  nowhere  more  com- 
plete and  more  striking  than  in  *  Uamlet,* 
for  the  two  conditions  of  great  dramatic 
effect  are  fonnd  in  it,  unity  in  variety— one 
sole,  constant,  and  dommant  impression ;  and 
this  Impression  varied  .according  to  the  chan. 
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meter,  the  turn  of  mind,  and  the  condition 
of  the  different  personages  in  whom  it  is 
dereloped.  Death  hovers  over  the  whole 
dnuna;  the  spectre  of  the  murdered  kiog 
represents  and  personifies  it;  he  is  always 
there — sometimes  present  himself,  sometimes 
present  to  the  thoughts,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  other  personages.  Whether  great  or 
small,  innocent  or  guilt}',  interested  or  indif- 
ferent to  his  history,  they  are  all  constantly 
concerned  about  him;  some  with  remorse, 
others  with  afiection  and  grief,  others,  again, 
merely  with  curiosity,  and  some  even  with- 
out curiosity,  and  simply  by  chance;  for 
example,  that  rude  grave-digger,  who  says 
that  he  entered  on  his  trade  on  the  day  on 
which  the  late  king  had  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  his  neighbour,  the  King  of  Nor- 
way, and  who,  while  digging  the  grave  of 
the  beautiful  Ophelia,  the  ma4  mistress  of 
the  madman  Hamlet,  turns  up  the  skull  of 
poor  Yorick,  the  jester  of  the  deceased 
monarch — the  skull  of  the  jester  of  that 
spectre,  who  issues  at  every  moment  from 
bis  tomb  to  alarm  the  living  and  enforce  the 
punishment  of  his  assassin.  All  these  person- 
ages, in  the  midst  of  all  these  circumstances, 
are  brought  forward,  withdrawn,  and  intro- 
duced again  by  turns,  each  with  his  own 
peculiar  physiognomy,  language,  and  impres- 
sion ;  and  all  ceaselessly  concur  to  maintain, 
diffuse,  and  strengthen  the  sole,  general  im- 
pression of  death — of  death,  just  or  unjust, 
natural  or  violent,  forgotten  or  lamented, 
but  always  present — which  is  the  supreme 
law,  and  should  be  the  permanent  thought 
of  all  men."— pp.  209,  211. 

The  idea  of  the  skull  of  the  jester  of 
a  ghosts  IS  a  piece  of  the  horrible  fit  to 
go  side  by  side  with  the  valet  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  spoken  of  in  the 
welLknown  Caiembaurg,  Why  did 
not  Betzsch  slenderly  attach  the  out- 
line of  a  grotesque  figure  to  the  cranium 
in  Hamlet's  hand?  It  would  have 
formed  a  pregnant  moral  to  the  tale  of 
poor  Yorick.  The  hizarrerie  of  though  t^ 
wordj  and  action  in  this  play  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  plot ;  it  keeps  us  cower- 
ing in  the  haunted  gloom — ^the  Scandi- 
navian jRa^TuzroA— .the  twilight  of  the 
gods — ^from  beginning  to  end.  We 
fiincy,  with  a  shudder,  that  the  wits 
of  all  concerned  in  the  story  are 
wildly  wanderhig — that,  at  some  point 
of  the  compass  or  another,  every 
one  is  touched.  We  cannot  cal- 
culate upon  what  is  to  happen  next ; 
yet  what  does  happen,  in  its  very  ex- 
travagance, is  exactly  in  consonance 
with  the  predominant  idea,  which—* 
with  the  peace  of  M.  Guizot — ^we  hold 
to  be  terror.  A  ghost  early  glides  in 
upon  the  scene,  and  firightens  us  out  of 


our  wits.  We  never  recover  them, 
and  are  never  intended  to  do  so,  to  the 
end.  This  terror  is  tempered  with  the 
complementary  passion  of  pity,  of 
course,  in  order  to  keep  up  mt^est, 
and  exhibit  the  powers  of  the  poet;  but 
the  prevailing  colour  is  repeated,  as  a 
painter  would  say,  from  every  object, 
giving  on  all  sides  a  reflection  of  the 
main  glare.  We  rub  our  eyes  when 
all  is  over,  and  ask  whether  this  is  a 

{)hantasmal  reality  or  a  life-in-death- 
ike  dream.  Wondrous  many-sidedness 
of  genius !  Perhaps,  afler  all,  Dryden, 
Voltaire,  Johnson,  Garrick,  Schlegel, 
Goethe,  Guizot,  nay,  even  ourselves, 
are  all  right,  and  that  the  crystal  is 
perfect,  seen  at  any  angle  I 

But  we  have  been  led  out  of  our 
path  into  a  thicket.  If  France  is  to 
regain  its  place  in  the  tragic  school  of 
Europe,  it  must,  at  all  events,  make 
its  literary  revolution  more  complete 
than  its  political  one.  Its  object 
ought  to  be  emancipation ;  but  it  will 
sain  little  by  rivettmg  on  a  new  set  of 
fetters  with  the  sledge  that  has  broken 
the  old  chains. 

There  are  vigorous  minds  at  work 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  era. 
Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  De  Vigny, 
have  done  much.  Without  what  must 
emphatically  be  called  genius,  any  of 
them,  they  all  manifest  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  a  new  style,  and  have 
helped  to  create  it.  They  ai^  the 
Hardys  of  the  present  century,  paving 
the  way  for  some  future  Comeille. 
One  besetting  sin  they  have — and  as  it 
is  shared  by  many  of  our  own  aspiring 
litterateurs,  it  may  be  worth  wmle  to 
point  it  out.  Poets  and  dramatists 
though  they  be,  they  think  it  essential 
to  belong  to  the  school  of  the  nine^ 
teenth  century,  and  to  lend  their  aid 
towards  carrying  out  its  work.  This 
work,  be  it  good  or  bad  (and  we  do 
not  presume  to  say  that  it  is  anything 
but  the  former)  is,  at  all  events,  not  a 
poetical  work.  It  is  the  moral,  and 
social,  and  physical,  and  political  re* 
generation  of  mankind ;  a  great  work, 
at  all  events,  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  any  normal  systems,  unaided  by 
the  one  true,  and  simple,  and  unerring 
guide,  which  has  become  a  little 
old.fkshioned  of  late.  Scarcely  any 
modem  dramas  of  note  are  written 
without  an  ulterior  object  of  this  kind, 
pointing  beyond  the  poetical  and  dra- 
matic object.  The  poet  has  courted 
inspiratioui  indeedi  but  it  is  in  order 
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that,  under  coyer  of  that  inspiration^ 
he  may  stingy  or  wounds  or  expose, 
or  ridicule,  or  cry  up,  or  read  a  lesson, 
or  preach  a  sermon,  or  something  of 
the  sort.  Look  at  Ze  Roi  s*amu9e, 
or  La  tour  de  Nesle,  or  Marion  de 
Zorme,  or  Henri  IIL,  for  instance. 
You  have  great  force,  and  consider-^ 
able  beauty ;  but  you  find,  when  you 
begin  to  think  about  it,  that  the  autiior 
has  been  in  reality  playing  with  you-^ 
that  he  has  aimed  at  your  head  through 
your  heart,  and  only  clothed  a  pou. 
tical  or  moral  homily  in  a  theatrical 
dress.  It  is  not  in  uiis  way  fame  will 
be  won:  No  great  work  was  ever  writ- 
ten with  an  occult  object.  Men  who 
make  use  of  the  drama  for  purposes 
principally  didactic,  sacrifice  their  im- 
mortality  to  their  philanthropy.  The 
Muse  will  not  be  cajoled,  or  forced 
into  a  mariage  de  convenance  of  this 
sort.  She  must  be  wooed  for  herself 
in  order  to  be  won.  The  poet  must, 
indeed,  be  full  of  the  oeauty  of 
moral  rectitude,  but  it  must  uncoiu 
sciously  breathe  through  his  writings, 
instead  of  being  blown  into  them  like 
wind  into  an  organ.  And  for  this 
reason  we  are  inchned  to  misdoubt  the 
claims  of  those  who  are,  from  the  first, 
too  astutely  cognisant  of  the  object 
and  end  of  what  they  would  be  about 
in  poetxy  and  the  drama.  A  man  may 
be  too  ereat  a  critic  to  be  a  great 
poet.  All  the  world  knows  that  Chape* 
lain  was — so,  assuredly,  was  Dryden— . 
so  was  Addison — so,  we  are  incUned  to 
think,  was  Voltaire.  Sublimity  rises 
out  of  itself.  It  is  thrown  up,  like  a 
volcano,  by  the  fires  beneath  it,  and 
liils  itself  by  its  own  convulsions  to 
the  elevation  the  world  looks  up  to. 
Unity  of  intention  we  hold  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  full  development  of  genius— « 
most  ofall,  of  poetical  genius.  ComeiUe 
saw  that  admiration  might  be  ennobled 
into  a  tragic  passion,  b^  submitting  it 
to  rules,  and  clothing  it  in  lofly  £n.i 
guage.  He  perceived  that  the  ancients 
had  done  this,  and  saw  no  reason  why 
he  might  not  do  the  same.  With  • 
richly  stored  imagination,  and  this  ob« 
ject,  he  wrote  hit  tragediet ;  all  whidi 


he  duly  infc^rmed  the  world  about  be* 
fore  he  died.  Shakspeare  felt  that 
poetry,  sublimity,  nature,  were  within, 
and  he  gave  them  vent  through  the 
channel  of  any  vulgar  or  absurd 
legend  he  found  to  hand.  The  imme. 
diate  motive  might,  indeed,  be  to  please 
the  public,  to  draw  houses,  to  make 
money,  if  you  please;  but  the  sentl- 
ment  which  guided  him  to  the  heart  of 
his  subject  Was,  simply,  its  being  beau- 
tiful, and  chiming  with  the  bells  of 
immortal  inspiration  that  were  ever 
ringing  their  sweet  changes  within  his 
soiu.  It  is  delightful  to  be^eve  that 
he  never  wrote  a  line  of  criticism  in 
his  life.  Not  a  preface  betrays  the 
scene-shifter's  hand ; — and,  at  this  day, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  revived  drama,  or 
a  new  development  of  dramatic  talent, 
it  will  spring  from  the  great  necessity 
of  some  neart  to  give  itself  utterance^ 
not  fVom  the  study  of  a  style,  mudi 
less  from  the  urgency  of  an  object. 
Thoughts  of  sublimity  will  arise  and 
unfold  themselves  and  force  them* 
selves  into  leaf  with  the  untended  lux- 
uriance of  a  tropical  vegetation.  And 
who  can  mistake  great  thoughts  when 
he  meets  them,  or  when  he  feels 
them? 

**  They  Niae  upon  the  mind— «mtC,  tnd  Ntroh, 
And  thake  It — bow  the  tmll  fonl  u  bj  wind— 
Roih  oyer  it,  like  rirertover  reedi. 
Which  quaTer  in  the  current— turn  ui  eold. 
And  pale,  and  voiceleu  i  learing  in  the  brain 
A  rocking  and  a  ringing ;        ■" 

Thoughts  which,  for  our  welLbeing's 
sake,  are  momentary  as  they  are  mo* 
nous;  for,  as  the  p<>et  says,  they 
would  be  "  madness,  might  they  last." 
Individual  genius,  then,  may  yet 
constitute,  in  either  country,  a  great 
dramatic  jx)et.  When  he  comes,  he 
will  inherit  and  possess  himself,  with* 
out  effort,  of  the  fUll  advantages  of 
modem  illumination ;  but  the  direo* 
tion  in  which  he  will  go  forward,  no 
sagacity  has  yet  divined,  no  critical 
acumen  foreshadowed.  When  he  has 
made  the  advance,  the  world  will  be 
ready  enough  to  say  that  there  WM 
but  the  one  road  open  to  him;  until 
he  in  his  turn,  after  oe&turiesy  per^A 
haps»  is  outstripped. 
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Z.'^OX  T&A  OBIOm  OF  TRS  WORD  "  HUOUSKOT,"  AND  THE  MBAinNG  OF  CBRTAIK 

HIBROOLTFHIC  8ION-B0ABDS. 


Etketbodt  underfltandg  that  «'Ha- 

?ignot"  means  a  French  Calvinist  or 
rotestant ;  bnt  very  few  trouble  them* 
selTei  to  inquire  how  that  somewhat 
singular  word  came  to  be  bo  applied^ 
and  in  wbit  it  originated.  Moreover^  if 
you  ask  twenty  people^  the  chances  are» 
that  nineteen  of  the  number  cannot 
teil.  Dr.  Johnson  rejects  the  word 
altoj^ether.  In  the  foho  edition  of  his 
dictionary  (1155),  you  will  search  for 
it  in  Tain.  At  that  date  it  had  not 
been  naturalized.  The  ordinary  re- 
cent  dictionaries  describe  a  Huguenot 
as,  a  confederate — a  tolerably  compre- 
hensire  definition,  almost  as  lucid  as 
the  majority  of  the  conmientaries  on 
the  supposed  obscure  passages  in  Shak. 
speare.  Safely  ambiguous,  like  the 
answers  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

From  the  '' Encyclopsedia  Britan- 
nica,"  we  learn  as  follows :  "  Hugue- 
nots-—an  appellation  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  the  reformed  or  Protestant 
Galvinists  of  France,"  The  name  orL 
ginated  in  the  year  1560»  though  au- 
thors are  not  agreed  as  to  the  occasion. 
The  following  derivations  have  been 
suggested:  One  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Tours  was  called  the  gate  Four- 
gouj  by  corruption  from  ''Feu  Hu- 
gon/'  i.e.,  the  late  Hugon.    This  Hu- 

fm  was  Count  of  Tours,  according  to 
ginhard,  and  some  other  historians. 
He  was,  it  seems,  a  very  wicked  man, 
who,  by  his  fierce  and  cruel  temper, 
made  himself  dreaded;  so  that  after 
his  death  he  was  supposed  to  walk 
about  in  the  ni^ht-time>  beating  all 
those  he  met  with.  This  tradition, 
the  learned  Thuanns  has  not  scrupled 
to  mention  in  his  histiny.  Davila  pre- 
tends that  the  nickname  of  Huguenots 
was  first  given  to  the  French  Frotes- 
tants,  because  they  used  to  meet  se- 
cretly in  subterraneous  vaults  near  this 
gate  of  Hugon,  and  what  seems  to 
countenance  this  opinion  is,  that  they 
were  first  called  Huguenots  in  the  city 
of  Toun.  Others  assign  a  more  illus- 
trions  origin  to  that  name,  and  say 
that  the  teaguers  save  it  to  the  re» 

^ma/un,  beeaiMe  m  Uttw  ir«r«  for 


keeping  the  crown  on  the  head  of  thd 
line  descended  from  Hueh  Capet; 
whereas  the  former  were  ror  giving  it 
to  the  House  of  Guise,  as  descended 
from  Charles  the  Great.  Others, 
again,  derive  it  from  a  French  and 
faulty  pronunciation  of  the  German 
word,  £lu/gno8sen,  signiiying  confede- 
rates, and  originally  applied  to  that  va- 
liant part  of  the  city  of  Geneva  which 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their  li- 
berties  aeainst  the  tyrannical  attempts 
of  Chanes  IH.,  Duke  of  Savoy* 
Tliese  confederates  were  called  '*  £ig- 
nots."  whence  "Ha^enoto."  ^ 

In  Todd's  modernized  Johnson,  we 
find  this  definition — "  Huguenot :  there 
have  been  many  fanciful  derivations  of 
this  word  proposed.  The  most  rational 
is  that  of  'Eignots' — confederates; 
which  Voltaire  and  others  have  given 
fVom  the  German,  JEidgnossen,  of  which 
it  apjgears  to  be  a  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion. The  term  of  Huguenot  had  its 
rise  in  1560 ;  that  of  Mignot,  at  the 
beginning  of  that  century.  "Nou- 
veau  sujet  de  division  dans  Geneve. 
Ce  fut  alors  (^1513)  quon  y  vit  n&itre, 
les  titres  d'  Eignots,  et  de  Mammelus ; 
par  les  quels  les  deux  parties  se  distin- 
guer^nt.  Les  Eisnots  etaient  ceux 
qui  tenaient  pour  ul  liberty  de  la  pa- 
trie.  On  les  appelaient  ainsi  parce- 
?u'ils  aimaient  la  liberte  comme  les 
Cantons  Suisses,  qui  s'appellent  en  leur 
langue,  EidgnoMen,  cSst  a  dire,  confi- 
deres.  De  la  est  venu  vraisemblable- 
ment  le  nom  des  Huguenots." — '*  Ru. 
chat  Reform,  de  la  Suisse,"  voL  i.  p. 
447*  Mezeray  tells  us,  that  the  name 
of  Huguenots  or  Fidnos  (as  printed  by 
Dryden,  but  evidently  mistaken  for 
Eidgnossor  Eidgnossen),  from  whence 
it  was  corrupted,  signifies  league  or  a». 
eociation  in  the  Swiss  language;  and 
was  brought,  together  with  de  sect, 
fipom  Geneva  into  France." — See  Drvu 
den,  Fostscr.  to  the  **  History  of  the 
League." 

The  following  is  firom  Haydn's  ''Die. 
tionary  of  Dates:"  "  Hnguenot—Thii 

iror4  is  ^  unoertain  deritatioiu   1% 
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was  used,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  by 
the  French  Catholics,  to  nickname  their 
countrymen  of  the  reformed  churches, 
or  Protestants  of  France,  and  had  its 
origin  in  1560.  The  memorable  mas> 
sacre  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  on 
the  Festival  of  St.  Bartholmew,  took 
place  on  August  24th,  1572." 

All  these  definitions  appear  far-fetch- 
ed  and  unsatisfactory.  The  writer  of 
this  article,  lately  turning  over  Le  Sieur 
Michael  de  Castlenau's  '<  Memoirs  of 
the  Reigns  of  Francis  II.,  and  Char- 
les IX.,"  stumbled  on  the  following 
extract : — 

"  This  name  (Huguenot)  took  its  rise  from 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  for  when  the  pe- 
titioners fled  at  that  time  for  fear,  some  of 
the  countrymen  said,  that  they  were  poor 
fellows,  not  worth  a  ffuguenot ;  which  was  a 
small  piece  of  money,  of  less  value  than  a 
denier,  in  the  time  of  Hugo  Capet :  from 
ii'hence,  by  way  of  ridicule,  they  were  called 
Huguenota;  which  title  they  likewise  gave 
themselves  when  they  took  up  arms,  as  we 
shall  relate  in  its  proper  place.'* 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
from  Castlenau,  appears  more  reason- 
able  than  any  of  the  others.  The  same 
author  tells  us,  that  the  Huguenots  as- 
sumed a  uniform  or  livery  of  white  cloth, 
and  their  principal  officers  wore  white 
velvet.  Badlv  selected  coloun  and 
materials  for  tne  wear  and  tear  of  hard 
service,  and  almost  as  conspicuous  as 
the  gaudy  scarlet  under  which  the  mo- 
dem  Britons  have  achieved  so  many 
victories.  The  ancient  Spartans  wore 
scarlet,  less  for  distinctive  uniformity 
than  to  hide  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  the  wounded,  and  the  sight  of 
which  might  discourage  the  sound. 
Michael  de  Castlenau  is  an  authority  of 
good  repute,who  lived  during  the  period, 
and  saw  the  transactions  be  describes, 
idthough  his  work  was  not  published 
until  1659. 

A  great  many  popular  words  and 
terms  are  derived  from  the  names  of 
individuals.  Humbug,  which  is  in  uni. 
versal  use,  if  not  classically  admissible 
into  an  English  dictionary,  comes  un- 
questionably from  Hume  of  the  Bog,  a 
Scotch  laird  (so  called  from  his  estate), 
who  was  celebrated  in  Edinburgh  so- 
i^iety,  during  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Anne,  for  tne  marvellous  tone  of  his 
stories,  in  which  he  indulged  so  com- 
monly, that  they  became  proverbial ; 
and  thus,  a  very  long  shot  was  always 
^esi^ated,  *<  a  regular  Hume  of  tbe 


Bog."  Hence,  by  simple  contraction. 
Humbug. 

On  the  western  coast  of  England  is 
a  cluster  of  perilous  rocks,  called  *'  The 
Bishop  and  his  Clerks."  Nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago,  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
ihen,  coming  from  Spain,  were  ship- 
wrecked upon  them,  and  only  Miles 
Bishop,  with  John  and  Henry  Clarke, 
preserved  themselves  on  the  fragment 
of  a  mash  The  appellation  evidently 
takes  its  riise  from  this  incident. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  of  the  word  Danger, 
"  Danger,  n.  *.  (danger,  Fr.)  of  un- 
certain derivation.  (McinneP derives  it 
from  damnum ;  Menage  from  angaria  ; 
Minshew  from  )«Mf,  death,  to  which 
Junius  seems  inclined."  Learned  de- 
rivations, supported  by  four  eminent 
authorities,  but  none  of  them  suflH. 
ciently  simple  or  analogous  to  be  con- 
vincing. Profound  erudition  some- 
times loses  itself  in  a  labyrinth  of  its 
own  construction.  '*  Ceci  sent  la  Daru 
gerose*'  is  an  old  French  proverbial 
expression,  formerly  much  in  use  in 
the  province  of  Maine,  and  applied  to 
anything  which  promised  to  be  unfor- 
tunate, or  appeared  to  involve  peril. 
The  saying  was  derived  from  the  for. 
tunes  of  a  fair  lady  of  the  dbtrict,  named 
Dangerose,  who  resided  at  the  castle  of 
Chemirele  Gaudin,  which  retains  to  this 
day  the  title  of  "  Le  Chateau  de  Belle- 
flUe."  She  was  commonly  called,  from 
her  beauty,  "La  belle  Dangerose,*' and 
having  lived  unlawfully  with  a  near 
relative,  the  neighbouring  Baron  of 
Asnieres,  on  his  sudden  and  violent 
death,  hid  herself  from  the  world,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in 
unceasing  and  severe  penance.  Hence, 
almost  literally,  the  French  "Dan- 
gereux,'*  and  the  English  "Dan- 
gerous."  The  etymology  of  words  is 
very  uncertain.  In  deriving  one  lan- 
guage from  another,  similarity  of  sound 
oflen  leads  those  into  error,  who  are 
either  unacquainted  with  or  disregard 
the  change  of  letters  which  frequently 
takes  place.  A  good  illustration  of 
this  is  supplied  by  the  Spanish  word 
Hijo,  a  Son,  which  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  *T««f,  and  to  bear  no 
resembUnce  to  the  Latin  Filius,  which 
is,  nevertheless,  its  correct  root.  The 
Spaniards  often  change  the  Latin  initial 
F  into  H,  as  Ferrum  into  Hierro,  For- 
jnosus  into  Hermoso;  and  in  the  middle 
of  words,  they  sometimes  substitute 
the  J  for  L,  as  Folium,  Hcjo.  A  stu- 
dent of  Italian  finding  July  written 
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Luglio^  in  Yeneroni's  grammar,  could 
not  possibly  understand  the  substi- 
tution of  L  for  J,  and  immediately 
rectified  vrh&t  he  considered  a  very 
careless  mistake,  by  writing  **  Juglio," 
to  which  he  added>  "sic  corrige  meo 
periculo,"  Again,  we  are  often  misled 
in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  a  word,  by 
mistaking  the  language  whence  it  takes 
its  rise.  People  do  not  usually  look  to 
the  French  word  "  AHons,**  for  the 
derivation  of  the  English  *'  Along," 
"Come  along,"  yet  it  is  precisely  the 
same  both  in  sound  and  meaning.  The 
interjection  ''  Gadso*'  is  considered 
profane,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  only  in. 
decent. 

The  origin  of  words  naturally  leads 
to  the  consideration  of  hieroglyphic 
signs,  so  commonly  used  in  former  days, 
and  not  yet  entirely  abolished.  This 
invention  can  be  traced  back  nearly 
four  thousand  years,  and  is  evidently 
much  older  than  letters.  Before  men 
could  write,  they  used  symbols  and 
pictures,  beginning  with  an  outline, 
suggested  in  all  probability  by  a  sha- 
dow on  a  wall.  In  the  borough  of 
Southwark  there  exists  still,  or  did 
very  lately,  an  ancient  sign-board,  over 
an  obscure  tavern,  inscribed,  "The 
old  pick  my  toe,"  but  without  any  indi- 
cative  painting  or  delineation.  What 
can  this  mean  ?  Is  it  not  probably  set 
up  to  replace  a  representation  oi  the 
Koman  slave,  who,  being  sent  on  some 
message  of  importance,  would  not  stop 
to  pluck  a  thorn  out  of  his  foot,  until 
he  nad  completed  his  commission  ?  On 
the  now-deserted  and  grass-grown  high- 
road between  Coventry  and  Birming- 
ham, which  we  have  often  traversed  (m 
our  early  military  capacity),  on  a  hot 
summer's  day,  with  thirsty  soldiers, 
we  were  wont  to  halt  at  the  quiet  little 
village  of  Meriden.  There  may  yet  be 
perceived  a  sign,  which  has  hung  for 
centuries  over  the  porch  of  a  road-side 
ale-house,  on  which,  in  limning  nearly 
obliterated  by  time  and  weather,  may 
be  traced  an  erect  and  prostrate  pillar, 
while  underneath  isprinted,  "The  Up 
and  Down  Post."  The  solution  of  this 
is  easy  and  palpable.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  mail  carriages  or  carts,  when 
letters  were  carried  by  equestrian  cou- 
riers,  the  bearers  of  the  up  and  down 
post  met  at  this  half-way  house,  ex- 
changed their  bags,  and  each  went 


back  again,  with  considerable  economy 
of  time  and  trouble.  The  Bull  and 
Mouth  is  apparently  an  hieroglyphic 
of  "  Boulogne  Mouth,"  or  the  harbour 
of  Boulogne.  The  Bolt  in  Tun  is 
meant  for  "Lady  Anne  Bolton,"  a 
celebrated  beauty  of  her  day;  the 
Devil  and  the  Bag  of  Nails  is  a  ludi- 
crous perversion  of  "  a  Satyr  and  Bac- 
chanals," a  very  common  sign;  the 
Goat  and  Compasses  signifies  "  God 
encompasseth  us  ;"  the  Goat  in  Boots 
looks  very  like  a  union  of  the  two  ce- 
lestial signs,  "Capricorn  and  Bootes;" 
the  Cock  and  Bottle  is  (as  many  others 
are)  an  alteration  from  the  French, 
"  La  coquine  bouteille ;"  the  Cat  and 
Fiddle  resembles  <*Le  chat  fidele;"  the 
Bell  and  Savage  Man  is  well  known  to 
mean  "  La  belle  Sauvage ;"  the  Hog 
in  Armour  is  perhaps  taken  from  "  La 
Hogue  en  Armes."  A  reference  to  he- 
raldic bearings  may  elucidate  many 
others.  The  Goose  and  Gridiron 
changes  into  the  "  Swan"  and  "Port- 
cullis," crests  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 
and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  Hen 
and  Chickens  is  probably  an  alteration 
of  the  Pelican  and  Young,  the  crest  of 
Lords  Galloway,  Scarborough,  and 
some  other  members  of  the  peerage. 
The  Half- moon  and  Fiddle  maybe  the 
crescent,  with  the  motto  "Fidele." 
The  solution  of  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes 
has  hitherto  eluded  our  researches.  In 
Oxford-street,  not  far  from  Soho- 
square,  may  be  observed  an  old  sign, 
called  "The  Man  loaded  with  Mis- 
chief," represented  by  an  unlucky 
wight,  bearing  a  female,  of  most  un. 
gi*acious  mein  and  features,  on  his 
shoulders.  She  holds  a  bumper  of  ^in 
in  one  hand,  and  iacombinghw  hair  with 
the  other.  The  painter  who  designed 
this  group  had  probably  sufiered  under 
the  conjugal  yoke  of  some  Xantippe, 
and  thus  revenged  himself.  As  an  anti- 
dote to  this  coarse  satire  on  the  gentler 
sex,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  re- 

E eating  the  elegant  eulogy  addressed 
y  Lord  Herbert  to  a  beautiful  Italian 
Kun:»- 


"  Die  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear, 
At  Heaven's  court,  a  form  more  fair 
llian  beauty  at  your  birth  has  given  ; 
Keep  but  the  lips,  the  eyes  we  Bee, 
The  voice  we  hear,  and  you  will  be 
An  Angel  ready-made  for  Heaven." 
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ON  EPITAPBB  AND  ELEOIAO  INSCRIPTIONfl. 

»  ▲dicn,  ftsd  take  this  prmiM  with  thae  to  hMTen  I 
Thy  ignomy  ilcep  with  thee  In  thy  grave. 
Bat  not  rememher'd  in  thy  epitaph.*' — Shaktpearg, 


The  invention  of  epitaphs  is  attribnted 
by  the  learned  to  the  scholars  of  Linus^ 
the  Theban  poet,  who  flouri.shed  about 
thirteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era^  and  having  been  unhap. 
pily  slain,  his  pupils  lamented  the  loss 
of  their  master  in  a  particular  kind  of 
mournful  verses,  called  from  him 
j¥!linum,  and  afterwards  Epitaphia; 
because  they  were  sung  at  burials  and 
engraved  upon  sepulchres,  which  mav 
also  be  called  monuments  d  memoria. 
All  these  honorary  inscriptions  were 
held  sacred.  He  who  effaced  or  injured 
them,  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to 
the  gods,  and  as  Shakspeare*s  outlaws 
say  of  themselves,  in  the  Two  Qen.^ 
ilemen  of  Verona,  "thrust  from  the 
company  of  awful  men. "  In  £ngland, 
the  date  of  commemorative  records 
may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early 

Seriod.  They  were  in  use  with  the 
ews,  the  Athenians,  the  Romans,  and 
most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
Romans  were  the  first  who  erected 
monuments  to  the  living,  even  as  thev 
deified  emperors,  their  wives,  and  col- 
laterals, wnile  they  were  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  Lacedsmonians  allowed 
epitaphs  only  to  warriors  who  fell  in 
battle,  or  women  remarkable  for 
chastity.  Boxhornius,  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  history  in  the  university 
of  Leyden,  made  a  collection  of  Latin 
epitaphs  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Father  Labb6,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
produced  a  similar  one  in  French  abotit 
the  same  time.  The  first  English  pub- 
lication in  this  class  was  by  W.  Tol- 
dervy,  in  1755.  Much  leisurely 
amusement,  and  some  food  for  wL  ^1e- 
some  reflection,  may  be  fathered  from 
the  study  of  epitaphs,  in  our  youth, 
we  once  made  a  compilation  of  these 
mortuary  memoranda,  which  contained 
many  of  a  very  eccentric  character. 
They  were  neither  invented  nor  copied 
from  the  common-place  books  of  other 
curious  inquirers,  out  were  principally 
gathered  together  from  actual  wander, 
inss  and  meditations  among  the  tombs. 
Vfe  pretend  not  to  the  antiquarian 
enthusiasm  of  "Old  Mortality,"  but 
we  have  always  looked  upon  these 
vestiges  of  the  past  as  instructive  pre. 
faces  to  the  future. 


Dr.  Johnson  wrote  an  essay  on  epi. 
taphs,  which  originally  appeared  in  uie 
Gentleman* s  Magazine^  in  1740.  In 
enumerating  the  ingredients  applicable 
to  this  peculiar  style  of  composition, 
he  particularly  recommends  brevity 
and  simplicity.  A  usefhl  hint  is  con. 
tained  in  an  old  anonymous  epigram :—. 

**  Friend,  in  your  epitaphs  I*m  gTiev*d 
So  very  much  is  said : 
One  half  will  never  bo  beUev*df 
The  other  never  read.".^ 

"  O  Rare  Ben  Jonson,**  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  is  quaint,  as  well  as 
simple  and  brief.  **  Exit  Burbage," 
over  the  grave  of  that  celebrated  actor, 
is  shorter  still,  and  professionally  cha. 
racteristic.  *' MtserrimuSf'  on  the 
tomb  of  a  nameless  occupant  in  Wor. 
cester  Cathedral,  is  even  more  terse 
and  expressive.  On  a  mouldering 
stone  in  an  obscure  country  church- 
yard in  the  south  of  England,  may  be 
deciphered  the  abrupt  monos^'Uable 
of  tnree  letters,  "  Fui* — a  condensed 
memorial  which  cannot  be  paralleled. 
The  small  word  of  such  momentous 
meaning  comprises  a  volume  of  wretch- 
edness, if  the  use  of  the  preter.perfect 
tense  is  intended  to  imply  that  the 
desponding  writer  lies  there,  resolving 
into  parent  dust,  without  hope  of  re- 
surrection or  futurity.  Epitaphs  are 
sometimes  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  the 
last  words  of  distinguished  individuals 
who  die  in  public,  and  are  occasionally 
ffot  up  for  effect,  rather  than  as  truth- 
ful illustrations  of  character.  On  the 
tomb  of  one  notoriously  careless  in 
monov  r^  I'^rations,  it  iras  written,  not 
in  simple  phrase,  that  he  died,  but  in 
poetical  metaphor,  that  on  a  certain  day 
cc  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  An  un- 
lucky  figure,  which  tempted  many  to 
remark,  it  was  the  only  debt  he  ever 
paid.  Dyin^  men  have  uttered  plea- 
santries in  their  last  moments.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  living 
should  jest  over  an  inconsistent  epitaph. 

A  pompous  enumeration  of  publio 
services  or  private  virtues,  of  acoieve- 
ments,  learning,  abilities,  or  posses, 
sions,  is  of  no  use  to  the  departed, 
although  it  may  miniiter  to 'the  self* 
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loTe,  and  aggrandise  the  importanoe  of 
their  posterity.  In  an  opposite  strain^ 
ve  often  see  merely  a  name  and  a  date, 
followed  by  a  flashy  display  of  the  titles 
and  pretensions  of  the  friend  or  rela- 
tive erecting  the  memorial.  This 
savours  of  vanity  and  outward  show, 
hollow  and  unreal  as  the  acted  solem- 
nity of  the  hired  niourners  who  are 
engaged  to  swell  the  pageant  of  a 
funeral  procession.  All  smells  of  this 
world,  and  has  no  odour  of  the  next, 
with  which  the  monument  of  the  dead 
ahould  be  a  connecting  link.  The 
inouldering  dust  is  insensible  to  the 
eulogium  called  forth  as  freauently  by 
interest  as  by  affection.  Tne  ''  dull, 
cold  ear  of  death "  can  neither  be 
soothed  by  the  incense  of  flattery,  nor 
irritated  by  the  censure  of  detraction. 
The  pith  of  this  reasoning  is  well  con- 
veyed  in  a  couplet  on  the  grave-stone 
of  two  humble  individual,  Francis 
Pipple  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  in  the 
churchyard  of  Wellesbume  Hastings, 
Warwickshire  :<— . 

'*  Praises  on  tombs  are  honours  vainly  spent, 
A  man's  good  nam'6  is  bis  best  monument 

Addison,  describing  a  visit  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  says  of  the  tombs  and 
ioulptures  there  :•** 

"Some  of  them  are  covered  with  such 
extravagant  epitaphSi  that  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted  with 
them,  he  would  blush  at  the  praises  which 
his  friends  had  bestowed  upon  him.  There 
are  others  so  excessively  modest,  that  they 
deliver  the  character  of  the  person  departed 
in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means  are 
not  imderstood  onoe  in  a  twelvemonth." 

Dr.  Johnson  allows  considerable 
latitude  in  monumental  eulogy.  In  a 
conversation  preserved  by  Dr.  Bumey^ 
he  observed:— 

**  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be 
considered  as  saying  nothing  but  what  is 
strictly  true ;  allowanoe  must  be  made  fbr 
iwne  degree  of  exaggerated  praise.  In  lapi- 
dary inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon  oath." 

We  can  scaroel^r  yield  assent  to  this, 
even  from  such  mgh  authority.  The 
argument,  taken  at  its  full  value>  is 
showy  rather  than  substantial,  and 
vindicates  prejudice,  whether  hostile 


or  Mendly,  at  the  e^ensQ  of  truth. 
On  an  earlier  occasion,  and  in  print, 
the  sage  differs  from  himself,  and 
materially  qualifies  his  opinion.  He 
says  ("  Essay  on  Epitaphs")  ;— 

"  Tliough  a  sepulchral  inscription  ia  pro- 
fessedly a  panegyric,  and  therefore  not  con- 
fined to  historical  impartiality,  yet  it  ought 
always  to  be  written  with  regard  to  truth. 
No  man  ought  to  be  commended  for  v^ues 
which  he  never  possessed,  but  whoever  is 
curious  to  know  his  faults  must  enquire  after 
them  in  other  places ;  the  monuments  of  the 
dead  are  not  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  crimes,Ht)ut  to  exhibit  patterns  of 
virtue.  On  the  tomb  of  Mecaenas  his  luxury 
is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  his  munificence* 
nor  is  the  proscription  to  find  a  place  on  the 
monument  of  Augustus." 

Unbiassed  judgment  with  perfect 
accuracy,  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
any  writer,  no  matter  how  grave  may 
be  his  subject  or  conscientious  his  cha- 
racter. The  elegiast  who  colours  too 
favourably  from  partiality,  is  more  ex- 
cusable than  the  historian  or  philoso- 
pher, who  misrepresents  facts  from 
Ignorance,  carelessness,  or  caprice. 
The  sins  of  the  latter  are  more  glaring 
and  injurious  than  those  of  the  former. 
Seneca  calls  Antigonus,  father  of 
Demetrius  PoUorcetes^-the  uncle  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Juvenal  says, 
Agamemnon  might  have  rendered  hira^ 
s^  impenetrable  to  poison  by  taking 
the  antidotes  of  Mithridates,*  who 
lived  many  centuries  afler  him.  All  his- 
torians inform  us  that  wolves  were 
entirely  extirpated  in  England  by  the 
Saxon  King  Edgar;  and  so  the  in- 
genuous youth  of  the  day  are  instructed 
in  their  historical  catechisms.  A  re- 
ference to  Bymer's  <<  Fcedera,'*  diows 
that  these  unpleasant  natives  kept 
their  footiiig  in  the  island,  even  to  tne 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  more  than 
three  hundred  years  later  :-^'' Anno  9, 
Edw.  Prinu.  The  king  sent  an  ixk- 
junction  to  the  sheriffs  of  Worcester*- 
shire,  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Staffordshire,  reciting 
that  he  had  directed  Peter  de  Corbet 
to  hunt  and  destroy  wolves,  in  the 
forests  of  those  countiesi  with  men, 
dogs,  and  snaresb  and  enjoining  said 
sheriffs  to  give  him  all  possible  assist- 
ance, "t     According   to   some   chro- 


*  "  Si  pnegustaret  Atrides 
Pontieater  victi,  cautus,  medicsmina  Regis?'* 
t  Wolves  were  found  in  lyalan^  so  latt  u  lllOy  whin  tbi  last  presentment  for  killing 
them  was  made  in  the  county  of  Cork*  , 
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niclers^  Don  Carlos  of  Spain>  who  was 
secretly  put  to  death  by  his  father, 
Philip  n.,  was  a  model  of  youthful 
perfection  and  exalted  heroism.  Poets, 
dramatists,  and  anecdote-hunters  have 
adopted  this  opinion  for  the  sake  of  a 
romantic  subject.  If  we  are  to  credit 
a  contemporary  writer,  Brantome, 
who,  though  a  little  free  in  expression, 
is  considered  faithful  and  accurate,  he 
was  an  abandoned  profligate,  an  in- 
suiter  of  eyexything  modest  and  decent; 
and  the  young  nobility  who  kept  com. 
pany  with  him  were  notorious  for  the 
loose  deprayity  of  their  lives,  and  the 
miserable  ends  to  which  they  were 
brought  in  time.  The  account  given 
by  tne  facetious  Frenchman  of  that 

Srince's  rambles  through  the  streets  of 
fadrid,  is  more  humorous  than  edify, 
ing.  Hume  states  deliberately,  that 
Charles  I.  slept  soundly  at  Whitehall 
on  the  night  preceding  his  death,  un- 
disturbed by  tne  noise  of  the  workmen 
who  were  erecting  the  scafibid; 
whereas,  it  is  certain,  that  he  passed 
his  last  night  at  St.  James's,  far 
beyond  the  sound  of  the  appalling 

f  reparations,  and  walked  across  the 
'ark  in  the  morning  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Guy  Patin,  a  celebrated 
French  physician  and  litterateur, 
affirms  that  Lord  Damley  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Puritans.  He  also  be- 
stows several  laborious  pages  to  prove 
that  Mahomet  was  never  a  Cardinal  at 
Borne,  and  that  there  are  no  silver 
ffrapes  in  Hungary.  When  we  are 
Sioed  by  these  ana  many  similar  ab- 
gardities  in  the  pages  of  received 
annalists^  we  need  not  measure  with 
extreme  critical  severity,  the  over- 
heated encomiums  of  tne  living  on 
their  deceased  progenitors.  The  epi- 
taph upon  Epictetus,  the  stoic  philoso- 
pher^  preserved  in  the  original,  may 
De  quoted  as  a  good  specimen,  com* 
prismg  in  a  short  distich,  high  pane- 
gyric and  sound  instruction.  "  Epic- 
tetus, who  lies  here,  was  a  slave  and  a 
cripple,  poor  as  the  beggar  in  the 
proverb,  and  the  favourite  of  hea- 
ven.'** Some  of  the  monkish  in- 
scriptions in  the  ignorant  ages,  are 
equally  appropriate  and  solemn;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  simple  line, 
'*  Orate  pro  Anima^miserrimi  Pecca- 
toris."  Lord  Byron  copied  two  of  a 
very  touching   character,   which    he 


foimd  in  the  Certosa  Cemetery,  at  Fer- 
rara — "  Martini  Luigi  implora  pace.'* 
'*  LucreziiB  Pacini,  imphtra  etema  qui^ 
ete."  These  short  sentences,  so  mu- 
sical in  the  Italian  pronunciation,  con- 
tain doubt,  hope,  and  humility.  The 
dead  were  satiated  with  life,  and  weary 
of  the  turmoil  of  existence.  All  they 
wanted  and  implored  for,  was  rest. 
**  Stavo  bene;  pttr  star  meglio,  sto  qui,** 
Here  is  another  Italian  inscription  of 
much  meaning,  contained  in  a  few 
words.  *«  I  was  well,  I  would  be 
better,  and  here  I  am."  Addison,  in 
the  Spectator,  gives  two  celebrated 
epitaphs  by  Ben  J onson,  one  of  which, 
he  says,  is  from  an  uncertain  writer, 
and  both  he  quotes  incorrectly.  Mis- 
quotation  is  so  universally  indulged, 
that  it  becomes  hazardous,  on  tliis  deli- 
cate point,  to  trust  even  the  highest 
authority.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
apt  queiy  of  Agesilaus,  when  any  one 
was  strongly  recommended  t>  him, 
•'Who  wul  vouch  for  the  voucher?" 
Bishop  Warburton  and  Bentley  may, 
perhaps,  be  cited,  as  the  most  danger, 
ous  referees  in  these  cases.  A  pro- 
pensity to  verbal  criticism,  joined 
to  the  pride  of  scholarship,  blinded 
both,  and  led  them  to  commit  sad 
havoc  with  Shakspeare  and  the  clas- 
sics. Gibbon  and  Byron  are  among 
the  safest  to  follow.  Neither  could 
aflbrd  to  make  mistakes,  or  give  ex- 
tracts carelessly.  Gibbon  says,  in 
reply  to  his  many  opponents,  who 
were  called  learned — "  When  they 
attacked  my  opinions,  I  was  silent;  but 
when  they  impugned  my  accuracy, 
and  questioned  my  authorities,  I  was 
foroed  to  appeal  to  books  of  which 
they  had  never  until  then  heard  the 
names.'*  The  erudite  Burton,  whose 
mind  was  a  congeries  of  quotation,  a 
gigantic  digest  of  other  people's 
thoughts,  alters  the  words  of  the  Bible 
when  it  suits  his  purpose.  In  his 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy,**  when  ad- 
Tocating  murth  against  sadness,  he 
says,  «the  merrier  the  heart,  the 
longer  the  life;'*  and  then  quotes  from 
Proverbs,  xiv.  30.  ••  a  merric  heart  is 
the  life  of  the  flesh."  The  Scriptural 
passage  runs  thus :_''  a  sound  heart  is 
the  lite  of  the  flesh,  but  envy  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  bones.*'  The  context 
entirely  alters  the  meaning,  as  ren- 
dered  by    Burton.      GenUe   reader. 
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always  compare  contexts,  before  you 
rely  on  quotations. 

Ben  tJonson's  two  epitaphs^  exactly 
copied^  are  as  follow : — 


It 


OS    THE    COUNTESS    DOWAGER    OF    PEM- 
BROKEf  SISTER  TO  SIR  PHILIP  SYDNKY. 

*'  Underneatli  this  marble  hearse 
lies  the  subject  of  all  verse : 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  kill'd  another, 
Wise  and  Tirtuous,  good  as  she, 
Time  will  throw  his  dart  at  thee." 


"  OH  BUZABBTH  L . 

**  Would*st  thou  hear  what  man  can  say 
In  a  little  ?    Reader,  stay — . 
Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  oould  die, 
Which,  in  life,  ^d  harbour  give 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  live. 
If  at  all  she  had  a  fault, 
Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault ; 
One  name  was  Elizabeth, 
Th'  other  let  it  sleep  with  death ; 
Fitter  when  it  died  to  teli. 
Than  that  it  liv'd  at  all— Farewell !" 

In  St.  George's  Church,  Doncaster, 
is  preserved  the  following  quaint  in- 
scription, which  may  be  found  also  in 
'*  Camden's  Remains,"  and  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Spectator: — 

"  How  now,  who  is  hears  ? 
I,  Robin,  of  Doncasteere, 
And  Mai^garet,  my  foare, 
That  I  spent,  that  I  had ; 
That  I  gave,  that  I  have ; 
That  I  left,  that  I  lost    A.D.  1679. 

**  Quoth  Robertus  Byrks,  who  m  this  world 
did  reign  threescore  years  and  seven,  and 
yet  lived  not  one !" 

In  ''Camden's  Remains"  is  to  be 
found  another  remarkable  couplet,  on 
a  man  of  unrighteous  life,  who  died 
suddenly,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse : — 

"  Betwixt  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
Mercy  I  ask'd — ^mercy  I  found." 

Dr.  Johnson  has  quoted  this,  but 
with  an  alteration,  by  no  means  im- 
proving the  original.  His  own  epitaph 
on  Phillips,  an  unpatronised  musician 
of  great  talent  (in  Wolverhampton 
churdiyard),  is  one  of  liis  happiest 
poetical  efforts : — 

"  Phillips,  whose  touch  harmonious  oould 
remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  hopeless 
love; 
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Rest  here,  disturb'd  by  poverty  no  more : 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft 

before; 
Sleep  undisturVd    within  this    peaceful 

shrine, 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  lika 

thine." 

Pope's  epitaphs  are  all  of  an  inferior 
character,  quite  unworthy  of  his  name. 
That  intended  for  Newton  is  the  best; 
but  the  thought  (as  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
marks) is  obvious,  and  the  rhyme  too 
dose  to  be  agreeable  :— 

'*  Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in 
night; 
God  said,  let  Newton  be,  and  all  was 
light  r 

Dr.Johnson observes,  justly,  "Pope's 
sepulchral  performances  hardkr  deserve 
the  notice  of  criticism.  The  con- 
temptible dialogue  between  'He  and 
She '  (Dr.  Atterbury  and  his  Daugh- 
ter), should  have  been  suppressed  for 
the  author's  sake."  It  is,  however, 
curious,  as  showing  that  genius  is  not 
always  awake,  and  how  badly  a  clever 
poet  can  write  when  not  in  the  vein, 
l^erhaps,  too,  it  suggested  the  follow, 
ing,  which  is  more  worthy  of  preser- 
Tation :— . 

"  She. — *  Grieve  not  for  me,  my  dearest  dear, 
I  am  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here ; 
In  patience  wait,  prepare  to  die. 
For  thou  must  shortly  come  to  I.* 

"  Hk.— *  I  do  not  grieve,  my  dearest  life- 
Sleep  on — Fve  got  another  wife ; 
I  therefore  cannot  come  to  thee. 
For  I  must  stay  to  comfort  she.'  * 

Edward  Bond,  Esq.,  of  BondviUe, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  ordered  a 
dial  to  be  erected  on  his  grave,  with 
these  lines  inscribed :~ 

"  No  marble  pomp,  no  monumental  praise, 
Hy  tomb,  this  ^Ual — epitaph,  these  lays. 
Pride  and  low  mouldering  day  but  ill 

agree; 
Death  levels  me  to  beggars,  kings  to  me. 
Alive,  instruction  was  my   work   each 

day; 
Dead,  I  persist  instruction  to  convey. 
Here,  reader,  mark !    Perhaps  now  in  thy 

prime, 
The  stealing  steps  of  never-standing  time. 
Thouflt  be  what  I  am ;  catch  the  present 

hour, 
Employ  that  well,  for  that's  withhi  thy 

power." 
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'*  ON  AN  INFANT,  AT  WISBBACH. 

^  Beneath  a  sleeping  infant  lies, 

To  earth  her  body 's  lent ; 
More  glorious  sheUl  hereafter  rise, 

Tho'  not  more  innocent. 
When  the  archangel's  trump  shall  blow, 

And  souls  to  bodies  join, 
Hillions  will  wish  their  lives  below 

Had  been  as  short  as  thine." 

This  is  pleasing,  and  tbe  concluding 
Knes  contain  a  very  impressive  moral. 
The  following  (in  the  old  churchyard 
at  Clifton,  near  Bristol),  on  a  very 
promising  young  child,  cut  off  prema- 
turely by  an  accident,  is,  we  think,  on 
the  whole,  superior :-. 

**  Secure  from  storms,  here  rests  a  tender 

flower, 
Early  removed  from  black  misfortune's 

power. 
Short  though  its  bloom,  the  opening  bud 

began 
To  promise  fair  wheif  ripen'd  into  man ; 
Tet  lovelier  far  'twill  to  perfection  rise, 
Unfold  its  charms,   and  flourish  in  the 

skies." 

The  subjoined  we  copied,  but  can- 
not recollect  the  locality,  of  which  we 
have  preserved  no  memorandum : — 

"  Reader,  pass  on,  nor  idly  waste  your  time 
On  bad  biography,  or  coarser  rhyme  ; 
For  what  I  am  this  mouldering  clay  as- 
sures, 
And    what  I  was -^  is   no    concern  of 
yours." 

In  Finsbury  churchyard  there  is  one 
which  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  tho  foregoing  :*~ 

.  '*  Time  was  I  stood  as  thou  dost  now, 
]    And  view'd  the  dead  as  thou  dost  me ; 
Ere  long  thoult  lie  as  low  as  I, 
And  others  stand  to  look  on  thee." 

In  the  churchyard  at  IVIontrose  may 
be  deciphered  the  following  choice 
composition,  bearing  date,  Nov.  25th, 
1757 :— 

"  Here  lyes  the  Bodeys  of  George  Young 
and  Isobel  Guthrie,  and  all  !hcir  posterity 
for  more  than  fifty  years  backwards." 

On  Jean  Allan,  wife  of  John  Hons- 
ton,  at  Arbroath : — 

**  She  was— bat  words  are  wanting 
To  say  what : 
Think  what  a  wife  should  be,  and 
1^0  was  that" 


Gay*8  epitaph  on  himself— 

"  Life's  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 
1  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it"— 

we  have  always  considered  flippant  in 
style,  and  unsound  in  reasoning,  al- 
though  often  quoted  as  an  example  of 
elegiac  terseness  and  laconic  propriety. 
Prior's,  in  the  same  style,  appears  to 
us  of  a  higher  quality  :— 

"  Nobles  and  Heralds*,  bv  your  leave, 
Here  lie  the  bones  oif  Slatthew  Prior  t 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve ; 
Let  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher." 

We  do  not  immediately  recollect 
where  the  next  is  to  be  found : — 

"  The  bitter  cup  which  Death  sent  me. 
Is  passing  round,  to  come  to  thee. 

Garrick's  epitaph  on  Quin,  in  the 
Abbey  Church  at  Bath,  has  been  copied 
oflencr  than  it  has  been  exceeded.  We 
know  of  very  few  entitled  to  rank  in  a 
higher  class :-. 

"The  tongue  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 
And  charmed  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no 

more; 
ClosM  are  those  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  wit, 
Which   spake    before    the  tongue,   what 

Shakspcarc  writ. 
Cold  is  that  hand,  which  ever  was  stretched 

forth, 
At  friendship's  call,  to  succour  modest  worth. 
Here  lies  James  Quw  ! — Deign,  reader,  to 

be  taught, 
Whate'tr  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of 

thought ; 
In  Nature's  happiest  mould,  howt  vrr  cast. 
To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  la»t !" 

The  celebrated  "  Take  IIolv Earth" 
epitaph,  by  ]SIason,  in  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral, may  claim  a  comparison  for 
pathos  and  poetic  beauty,  with  any 
similar  composition  in  the  English  Ian- 
guagc ;  but  it  loses  something  in  in- 
terest from  the  unromantic  fact,  that  the 
reverend  author  was  courting  a  Fccond 
wife  before  the  monument  to  his  first 
was  completed. 

In  the  churcliyard  at  Leo,  near 
Blackheath,  Kent,  is  a  stone  cn»cted  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morgan, 
many  years  a  faithful  servant  to  Georgo 
Duke  of  Montagu.  She  died  August 
2 1  St,  1 776,  a^ed  eighty. four.  On  this 
stone  is  inscribed-^ 

"  Stay,  gentle  reader !    Let  this  stone 
To  thee  an  umTuI  les&on  give- 
That  for  the  good,  and  them  alone^ 
To  die  i4  better  tfaaa  to  Uve." 
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At  Cheltenham,  yoa  may  read  the 
following  on  a  tomb  erected  by  the 
Toluntary  contribution  of  servants,  to 
the  memory  of  William  Davis,  who 
died  in  the  service  of  Major  Webber, 
August  21st,  1798,  aged  forty-seven 
years : — 


41 


Adieu,  vain  world !  IVe  seen  enough  of  thoe, 
And  now  regard  not  what  thou  say^st  of  me ; 
Thy  smiles  I  court  not,  nor  thy  frowns  I  fear, 
My  cares  are  past,  my  head  lies  quiet  here. 
What  faults  you  saw  in  me,  take  care  to 

shun. 
And  look  at  home,  enough^s  there  to  be  done. 
Where'er  I  liv'd  or  died,  it  matters  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
I  was,  I  am  not ;  ask  no  more  of  me, 
It*8  all  I  am,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be." 

At  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire : — 


"  Here  lies  the  body  of  WiUUm  Wix, 
OneThousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixt^'-six.^' 

In  St.  Philip's  Churchyard,  Bir. 
nungham:- 

"  Oh,  cruel  Death,  it  surely  was  unkind. 
To  take  him  before,  and  leave  me  behind : 
Thou  shouldst  have  taken  both,  if  either, 
Which  would  have  been  much  better  for  the 
siu"vivor." 

In  Hartington  Churchyard,  Derby- 
shire:— 

"  The  man  that  lies  beneath  this  stone, 
Was  for  his  honesty  well  known  ; 
An  industrious  wife  he  had,  and  children  kind, 
Which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  mind  : 
Bis  debts  he  paid  ;  his  grave  you  see ; 
Prepare  yourself  to  follow  he  !" 

The  far-famed  Joseph  Miller,  of 
facetious  memory,  the  compiler  of 
many  jests,  and  an  actor  of  repute  in 
his   day,   is  interred  in   the   burying 

ground  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the 
trand.     His  epitaph,  written  by  Mr. 
J.  Duck,  runs  thus  :— 

*'  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Hoxest  Joe 
HiLLER,  who  was  a  tender  husband,  a  sin- 
cere friend,  a  facetious  companion,  and  an 
axcellent  comedian.  He  departed  this  life 
the  15th  day  of  April,  1738,  aged  fifty-four 
years. 

"  If  humour,  wit,  and  honesty,  could  save 
The  humorous,  witty,  houcst,  from  the 

grave ; 
The  grave  had  not  so  soon  this  tenant 

foood, 
Whott  hoiMtty,  and  wit,  and  humour 

crown'd. 


Or,  could  esteem  and  love  preMrve  oor 

breath, 
And  guard  us  longer  from  the  stroke  of 

death  ; 
The  stroke  of  death  on  him  had  later  fell. 
Whom  all  nuinkind  esteem'd  and  lov'd  so 

well." 

The  loyal  elegy  which  the  heroic 
Marquis  of  Montrose  wrote  with  the 
point  of  his  swordy  in  honour  of  his 
master's  memory,  cannot  be  too  often 
transcribed  :-— 

"  Great !  Good !  and  Just !  Could  I  but  rate 
My  griefs,  and  thy  too  rigid  fate, 
I'd  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain 
As  it  should  deluge  once  again  ; 
But  since  tlie  loud-tongued  blood  demands 

supplies, 
More  from  Briareus'  hands  than  Argus 

eyes, 
111    sing  thy    obsequies   with   trumpet 

souuds. 
And  write  thy  epitaph  with  blood  and 

wounds." 

The  following  was  written  many 
years  ago  for  a  forecasting  individual, 
who  liked  to  be  provided  against  emer- 
gencies.  It  has  not  yet  been  used, 
but  remains  locked  in  his  desk,  ready 
for  service,  when  occasion  requires  :— 

"  The  form  which  moulders  in  this  humble 
tomb 
Once  mov'd  erect  in  all  the  pride  of  life ; 
Here  the  frail   wretch,  whom  crawling 
worms  consume. 
Closes  a  fev'rish  course  of  pain  and  strifp. 
Ko  public  shouts  aunounc'd  his  march  to 
fame, 
No  proud  inscriptions  blazon'd  forth  his 
worth ; 
To  rank,  or  wealth,  or  land,  he  laid  no 
claim, 
Save  tlu8  small  tenement  of  parent  earth. 
By  nature  form'd  of  blended  good  and  il), 
And  seldom  firm  in  virtue's  thorny  way; 
He  studied  his  own  heart  with  little  akUl, 
And  scarce  could  tell  why  passion  led 
astray. 
Reader,  pronounce  not  on  thy  fellow-man, 

The  final  sentence,  too  severely  just; 
With  charitable  eye,  his  errors  scan, 
And  drop  one  tear  to  mingle  with  Ids 
dust' 

4 

We  wind  up  our  selection  with  the 
monumental  inscriptions  in  honour  of 
the  two  patriarchs  of  English  history, 
Thomas  rarr  and  Henry  Jenkins. 

On  Thomas  Parr,  in  Westminster 
Abbey : — 

**  Thomas  Parr,  of  the  County  of  Salop, 
Bom  A.D.  1488.    He  liroi  in  the  reigas  of 
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Ten  Princes — Edward  the  Foarthf  Edward 
the  Fifth,  Richard  the  Third,  Henry  the 
Seventh,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Maiy,  Elizabeth,  James,  and  King 
Charles.  He  died  in  London,  aged  152 
years,  and  was  buried  here,  Nov.  15th, 
1636." 

On  Henry  Jenkins^  at  Bolton^  York- 
sbire: — 

"  Blnsh  not,  marble !  to  rescue  from  obli- 
vion the  memory  of  Hkmbt  Jemkdis,  a 
person  of  homely  birth,  but  of  a  life  truly 


memorable,  for  he  was  enriched  with  the 
goods  of  nature,  if  not  of  fortune,  and  happy 
in  the  duration,  if  not  variety  of  his  enjoy- 
ments :  and  tho'  the  partial  world  despised 
and  disregarded  his  low  and  humble  style, 
the  equal  eye  of  Providence  beheld  and 
blessed  it  with  a  patriarch's  health  and 
length  of  days !  To  teach  mistaken  man, 
that  blessings  are  entail'd  on  temperance,  a 
life  of  labour  and  a  mind  at  ease ;  he  lived 
to  the  amazing  age  of  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty  Nine !  was  interred  here,  Dec  6th, 
1670,  and  had  this  justice  done  to  his  me- 
mory, 1742." 


ON  CELEBBATED   CHARACTEB8  WHO  HAVE  JESTED  TfHEN  DTIXG. 

**  Straase  though  it  leem,— jet  with  cxtremetk  grief 
Ii  Ilnk'd  a  mirth— H  doth  not  bring  relief.— 
That  pUyfnlnesB  of  iorrow  ne'er  begnllce 
And  imllea  in  bittemeM,  but  vtill  it  imilei : 
And  lometimei  with  the  wiieet  and  the  beet, 
Till  even  the  Kaffold  ecboea  with  their  Ject** 

—Lord  Btbom— CoasAia,  Gavto  ii. 

"  LIfb'i  a  mere  rag,  not  worth  %  prinoe*t  wearing, 
ril  cast  it  off." 

— Kiae  ABTBua  »  ''Ton  Thumb.** 


That  the  last  solemn  scene  of  mortal 
ezistenoe^  so  often  attended  by  pain 
and  physical  sufiering^  so  constantly 
clouded  by  mental  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty*  should  ever  be  accompanied 
by  carelessness  of  demeanour,  or  levity 
01  expression,  is  one  of  those  strange 
anomalies  in  the  human  heart  and  in- 
tellect,  which  it  is  difficult  to  reason 
on,  and  almost  impossible  to  under- 
stand. Yet  the  cases  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  too  minutely  preserved  to  be 
passed  over  as  either  fabulous  or  ex- 
aggerated.  In  the  list  are  illustrious 
heathens  as  well  as  professing  Chris- 
tians ;  nor  can  we  always  trace  their 
indifference  on  this  momentous  subject, 
either  to  constitutional  infidelity,  or  an 
acceptance  of  the  gloomy  code,  which 
attempts  to  teach  that  the  world  is  go. 
vemed  by  self- acting  laws,  that  death 
is  annihilation,  futurity  a  chimera,  and 
that  responsibility  ana  perception  are 
alike  buried  in  the  dark  precincts  of 
the  grave.  Of  all  the  forms  of  un- 
belief, this  is  the  least  rational  and  satis- 
factory.  Frederic  the  Great  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  its  dcflermined  ad- 
vocates— a  man  whose  life  was  a  suc- 
cession of  perilous  adventures,  and 
whose  constant  escape  from  apparently 
overwhelming  difficulties  and  dangers, 
might  have  taught  him  some  faith  in  a 
presiding  Providence.  There  are  others 
who  from  vanity,  for  the  sake  of  effect, 
or  some  hidden  impulse,  known  only  to 
themflelves  and  the  Umversal  Searcher, 


have  sought  to  wind  up  an  insignificant 
and  profitless  life  by  a  respectable  exit. 
Of  such  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  rebel 
Thane  of  Cawdor  in  Macbeth  :— 

*^  Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  hiin  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  d^ed 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  bis  death 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
As  't  were  a  careless  trifle." 

Few  things  command  attention  more 
in  the  hbtory  of  remarkable  individuals 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  meet 
the  stroke  of  death — whether  in  the 
course  of  nature  or  bv  sudden  and  un. 
foreseen  casualty.  I'hrough  life  we 
are  in  disguise ;  but  the  mask  falls  on 
the  approach  of  the  destroyer,  and  man 
then  looks  at  himself  as  if  reflected 
from  a  mirror,  tn  purrs  naturalibus, 
divested  of  fashionable  worldly  gar. 
ments,  and  in  unstudied  dishabille, 
"There is  nothing,"  says  Montaigne, 
"  I  am  more  curious  about  than  the 
deaths  of  celebrat^ed  people.  I  like  to 
study  them  tn  arlicufo  mortis,  to  know 
what  they  have  said,  how  they  have 
looked,  and  what  were  their  outward 
indications  of  internal  feeling."  And 
again,  in  another  place  he  says,  "  How 
often  we  see  popular  characters  led  to 
death,  not  only  simple  death,  but  cou- 
pled with  infamy  and  torture ;  and  yet 
carrying  themselves  with  such  a  calm 
assurance  that  it  is  difficult  to  observe 
any  change  from  their  ordinary  de- 
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meanour.  They  settle  their  afiairs^ 
sing,  address  the  assembled  multitude^ 
take  leaye  of  their  friends  and  acqnaint- 
ancesi  and  drink  to  their  prosperity 
after  the  manner  of  Socrates.  It  is  re- 
corded  of  one  who  was  going  to  exccu- 
lion,  that  he  requested  not  to  pass  by 
a  certain  street,  lest  a  tailor  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  should  arrest  him  on 
the  way.  Another  said  to  the  execu- 
tioner,  just  as  he  was  going  to  strike, 
*  do  not  touch  my  neck,  for  I  am  so 
ticklish  that  you  will  make  me  burst 
with  laughter.'  A  third  replied  to  his 
confessor,  who  said,  '  this  day  you  shall 
sup  with  the  Lord,'  *you  may  if  you 
like,  but  this  is  my  fast  day.'  A  fourth 
asked  for  some  drmk,  but  seeing  that 
the  hangman  helped  himself  before  he 
handed  the  cup  to  him,  flung  the  con- 
tents  in  his  face,  and  said,  'I  will  not 
sully  my  lips  by  drinking  after  such  a 
miscreant  as  thou  art.' " 

According  to  Fielding,  Jonathan 
Wild  picked  the  pocket  of  the  ordi- 
nary  while  he  was  exhorting  him  in  the 
cart,  and  went  out  of  the  world  with 
the  parson's  corkscrew  and  thumb-bot- 
tle in  his  hand. 

The  last  scene  is  the  corner. stone 
of  human  character.  No  one  can  de- 
cide on  the  merits  of  a  play  until  he 
has  seen  the  catastrophe.  Heroism  is 
not  an  inherent  quahty — ^but  an  idea, 
a  phantasm  springing  from  human  va- 
nity. The  death  of  the  philosopher  is 
more  instructiTe  than  that  of  the  war- 
rior.  In  the  first,  it  is  regulated  by 
reflection ;  in  the  last,  it  springs  from 
impulse.  The  one  is  the  refined  deli- 
cacy; the  other,  the  ferocity  of  courage. 
Petronius,  who  was  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  inventor  of  pleasures  at 
the  court  of  Nero,  whenne  saw  that 
elegant  indulgence  was  giving  place  to 
coarse  debauchery,  perceived,  at  once, 
that  his  term  of  favour  had  arrived, 
and  it  was  time  to  die.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  anticipate  the  tyrant,  and 
disrobe  death  of  his  paraphernalia  of 
terror.  Accordingly,  he  entered  a  warm 
bath  and  opened  his  veins,  composed 
verses,  jested  with  his  familiar  asso- 
datesj  and  died  off  by  insensible  de- 
grees. He  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  libertine  philosopher,  and  the  most 
philosophic  libertine  of  antiquity.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages 
of  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Pliny,  the 
naturalist,  for  full  information  as  to 
the  ancients  who  died  of  joy.  Leo 
X*  expired  in  an  ecstasy,  on  receiv- 


in^  the  news  that  the  French  were 
dnven  out  of  Pavia  and  the  Milanese. 
*'  A  very  singular  death  for  a  Pope," 
observes  Landesius,  who  records  the 
fact.  Kavisius  Textor  compiled  a  ca- 
talogue of  great  men  who  nave  been 
killed  by  immoderate  laughter.  There 
is  another  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by 
Balthazar  Bonifacius,  entitled  '<His- 
toria  Ludicra." 

Pyrrho,  who  doubted  of  everything, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  rather  un- 
settled in  his  ideas  of  futurity.  He 
was  one  day  arguing  that  it  was  the 
same  to  die  as  to  live.  **  Why  do  you 
not  die  then?"  demanded  a  friend; 
*'  Because,"  replied  he,  '*  I  reoognise 
no  difference  between  life  and  death." 
This  reasoning  sounds  very  like  what 
in  sporting  phraseology  is  called,  a 
hedge.  Democritus,  the  laughing  phi- 
losopher, disliking  the  inconveniences 
and  infirmities  of  a  protracted  old  age, 
made  up  his  mind  to  die  on  a  certain 
day ;  but,  to  oblige  his  sister,  he  post- 
poned his  departure  until  the  three 
feasts  of  Ceres  were  over.  He  sup- 
ported nature  on  a  pot  of  honey  to  the 
appointed  hour,  and  then  expired  by 
arrangement.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  had  fortu- 
nately for  himself  passed  through  life 
without  meddling  with  polities,  and 
unvisited  by  sic^ess.  Feeling  ill  for 
the  first  time,  in  extreme  old  age,  he 
assembled  his  family  and  informed  tliem 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  leave 
of  this  world.  He  then  abstained  from 
all  food,  maintained  his  habitual  gaiety, 
and  suffered  nature  to  snuff  herself  out 
by  merry  instalments.  According  to 
some  philosophers,  the  moment  of  su- 
preme enjoyment  is  the  true  time  to 
die.  When  the  three  sons  of  Diagoras 
of  Rhodes,  were  crowned  on  the  same 
day  at  the  Olympic  games — ''Die,  Dia- 
goras," whispered  a  friendly  Lacedae- 
monian, "for  you  are  too  happy  to 
live  any  longer."  He  took  the  hint, 
and  forthwith  expired  of  joy  in  the 
arms  of  his  children. 

Valerius  Maximus  says  of  Anacreon^ 
that  he  was*  singularly  blessed  by  na- 
ture with  a  poetical  genius  and  a 
tranquil  death.  Suetonius  relates  of 
Augustus,  that,  throughout  his  last  ill- 
ness, he  retained  his  self-command 
and  habitually  tranquil  temperament. 
Perceiving  his  end  approach,  he  called 
for  a  mirror,  carefully  adjusted  his 
hair,  and,  turning  with  a  smile  to  his 
attendants,  said^^^Am  I  not  an  ac« 
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compliihed  actor  ?  **  The  Emperor 
Vespasian,  on  his  death-bed,  sarcas- 
tically  remarked  to  his  courtiers  and 
flatterers — *'  I  feel  that  I  am  about 
becoming  a  god  I"  The  timid  and  ir- 
resolute Otho  died  with  the  calm  col- 
lectedness  of  a  stoic;  bnt  he  was  re- 
duced to  an  extremity  which  left  htm 
no  alternative.  Hadrian  amused  him. 
self  with  the  composition  of  a  poem. 
Pericles,  when  given  over  by  his  phy- 
sicians, had  recourse  to  sorcerers  and 
magical  incantations  as  a  last  hope. 
A  fiiend  came  in  to  inquire  afler  his 
state,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  must  be 
very  near  my  end,  when  you  see  me  in 
Buch  company."  When  Phocion  was 
going  to  execution,  a  thoughtless 
Athenian  committed  the  outrage  of 
spitting  in  his  face.  He  smiled,  and 
said  to  the  magistrates  who  accom- 
panied him,  *'  Tell  that  foolish  young 
man  not  to  open  his  mouth  again  so 
disagreeably."  The  first  Darius,  King 
of  Persia,  when  dying,  denred  to  have 
this  intellectual  epitaph  engraved  on 
his  tomb :  '*  Here  lies  King  Darius, 
who  was  able  to  drink  many  bottles  of 
wine  without  staggering." 

Maynard,  a  French  scholar  and 
poet,  inscribed  these  verses  on  his  study 
door,  expressive  of  his  jionchalance 
on  the  suDJect  of  death : — 

"  Los  d*e9poir,  et  dc  me  plalndre 
Des  grandB,  de  l*aniour,  et  du  sort ; 
J*attends  patiemment  U  mortf 
Sana  la  deairer,  ni  la  craiadre." 

Jerome  Cardan,  a  celebrated  Italian 
physician,  cast  his  own  nativity,  and 
ascertained,  by  the  conformation  of 
his  horoscope,  that  his  death  would 
take  place  on  a  certain  day.  He  was 
fuch  a  devout  believer  in  astrology, 
that  he  determined  to  die  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  rather  than  his  favourite 
science  should  be  detected  in  an  error. 
He  therefore  starved  himself  gradu- 
ally, and  calculated  with  such  mathe- 
matical nicety,  as  to  hit  the  very  day 
and  hour  foretold.  All  astrologers 
should  set  up  Cardan  as  their  high 
priest,  and  central  pillar.  The  learned 
bayle  was  so  occupied  with  a  critical 
work,  in  opposition  to  Le  Clercq,  that 
he  totally  forgot  and  neglected  a  slow 
fever,  which  was  killing  him  by  mea- 
sured advances.  He  died  while  cor- 
recting the  last  sheets.  Longolius, 
when  he  felt  his  end  approaching, 
wrote  to  hi«  frieadsj  informiDg  them 


of  his  condition^  as  gaily^  as  if  he  were 
undertaking  a  common  journey.    Des 
Sueteaux,  who  was   tutor  to  Louis 
XIII.,  reauested  a  saraband   to  be 
played  to  nim,  in  order,  as  he  said, 
that  his  spirit  might  pass  away  more 
cheerfully.     Racan,  in  his  life  of  MaU 
herbe,  his  instructor  in  poetry,  gives  a 
very   characteristic    anecdote    of  hit 
death.     An  hour  before  he  expired, 
he  started  up  suddenly  and  reproved 
his  hostess,  who  was  watching  by  him, 
for  an  ungrammatical  expression ;  and 
when  his  confessor  reprimanded  him 
for  this,  and  told  him  his  thoughts 
should  be  otherwise  employed,  he  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  nelp  it,  but,  to 
the  last  gasp,   he   would  contend  for 
the  purity  of  the  French  language. 
Pelisson  was  secretary  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  Fouquet,  and  shared 
his  disgrace  ;    after  this  he  abjured 
Protestantism,    and   became   remark- 
able for  the  ardent  zeal  of  his  con- 
troversial   tracts    in    support   of  the 
Church  of  Rome.      His    last  words 
were,  **  Up  to  this  moment,  I  have 
thought  of  nothi  ng  but  politics. "    G  as- 
sendi,  on  liis  death-bed,  being  asked 
hj  a  friend  what  his  opinion  was  of 
his  state,   replied,   **I   neither  know 
why  I  was  sent  into  this  worid,  nor 
why  I  am  taken  from  it."    Elisius 
Calentius,  a  celebrated  poet  at  the 
court  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Naples,  and 
the  first  writer  who   advocated   the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
composed  his  own  epitaph,  in  his  last 
moments,  as  follows  :— 

'*  Ingeniom  natara  dedit,  fortuna  Poetc 
Dcfuit,  atqoe  inopem  vivere  fecit  amor.** 

Passcrat  dictated  his  own  epitaphj 
when  dying,  in  these  words : — 

**  Jean  Paaaerat  ici  •oimnetlle 
Attendant  que  Vange  I'eveiUa, 
£t  croit  quU  se  reveillera 
Quand  la  trompette  sonnera. 
Sil  faut  que  maiotcnant  en  la  fosse  je  tombS| 
Qui  ai  toujours  aim6  U  paix  et  le  repos, 
Afin  que  rien  ne  pese  a  ma  cendre  et  raes  0S| 
Amis  de  mauvais  vers,  ne  cUargez  pas  ma 
tombe.** 


I 


The  Abbe  Brandelot,  who  had  been 
hysician  to  Queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
en,  was  visited,  during  his  last  illness, 
by  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice.  ITie 
good  priest,  more  zealous  than  delicate, 
shocked  him  by  the  coarseness  of  his 
language,  and  was  requested  to  speak 
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in  Latin.  Whereupon,  he  quoted  a 
passage  from  St.  Augastine,  bbhop  of 
Hippo.  "  Stop,  Sir,"  said  Brandelot, 
with  difficulty,  "would you  outrage  the 
ears  of  a  dying  man  by  the  barbarisms 
of  that  rude  African  ?" 

The  Cardinal  du  BcUay,  as  is  well 
known,  was  through  life  the  friend  and 

Eatron  of  the  facetious  scoffer,  Rabe- 
kis.  This  may  seem  strange  and  in. 
consistent  to  some,  but  in  those  days 
the  princes  of  the  Church  were  not 
always  particular  in  the  selection  of  a 
protege.  When  Rabelais  was  dying, 
the  Cardinal  sent  a  page  to  inquire 
how  he  was.  Rabelais  joked  with  the 
envoy  until  he  felt  his  strength  declin- 
ing and  his  last  moments  approach. 
He  then  said,  '*  Rapporte  a  mon- 
seigneur,  Tetat  on  tu  me  vois.  Je  m'en 
vais  chercher  un  grand.peut*etre.  II 
est  au  nid  de  la  pie,  quil  s'y  tienne. 
Tire  le  rideau,  la  farce  est  finie." 
**  Tell  his  Eminence  the  state  in  which 
^ou  left  me.  I  am  going  to  inquire 
into  a  great  possibility.  He  is  in  a 
snug  nest,  let  him  stay  there  as  long  as 
he  can.  Draw  the  curtain,  the  farce 
is  over."  Such  death-beds  are  start- 
ling  and  extraordinary,  but  they  are 
also  fraught  with  utility,  and  furnish 
food  for  melancholy  reflection.  Hobbes 
of  Malmesbury  seems  to  have  had 
the  speech  of  Rabelais  in  his  mind, 
when  he  departed  with  these  words^ 
<'I  am  goin^  to  take  a  great  leap  in 
the  dark."  let  this  imaginary  philo- 
sopher, who  died  with  an  ambiguous 
jest,  and  denied  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tmnity,  was  afraid  of  being  alone,  and 
believed  firmly  in  witches  and  spec- 
tres. Patru,  one  of  this  class,  called 
in  France,  des  esprits  forts,  being  in 
extremity,  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  a 
truly  rehgious  man,  wished  him  to  die 
according  to  the  rights  of  the  Church, 
at  which  he  had  scoffed  during  life. 
Patru,  although  a  deist,  was  no  hypo- 
crite. *'The  world,  M.  Patru,"  said 
the  good  Bishop,  "  looks  upon  you  as  a 
philosopher ;  you  had  better  undeceive 
the  public  by  a  discourse  on  religion." 
' '  I  had  better  remain  silent, ' '  said  Patra ; 
"  people  only  make  speeches  in  their 
iJtmoments  from  wealmess  or  vanity. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  when  led  to  ex- 
ecution, observed  that  the  scaffold  was 


n 


a  weak  structure,  and  said  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant, **  I  pray  yon,  Mr.  Lieutenant, 
see  mc  safe  up,  and  as  for  my  coming 
down,  you  may  let  me  shift  for  myself." 
He  desired  the  executioner  to  be  very 
careful  of  his  beard; "  for,"  said  he,  "my 
beard  has  committed  no  treason  against 
the  king,  and  deserves  no  punishment." 
Anne  Boleyn,  clasping  her  neck,  said 
to  the  bystanders,  "  my  neck  is  very 
small,  and  will  give  little  trouble." 
Greorgo  Buchanan  had  a  great  con- 
tempt for  physicians.  During  a  fever, 
which  ended  him,  he  refused  their  pre- 
scriptions, and  being  assured  by  one 
of  them  that  wine  would  be  fatal,  he 
took  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  drank 
the  contents,  and  died  repeating  an 
apposite  elegy  of  Propertius.  * 

Machiavelli,  St.  Evremond,  Ma- 
dame de  Mazarin,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos, 
are  included  among  the  number  of 
those  who  have  met  death  with  indif- 
ference and  levity.  Li  the  secret  me- 
moirs of  Vittorio  Siri,  a  learned  Italian 
monk,  he  states  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  dying,  seated  herself  on  her  bed, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  ground  and 
a  finger  on  her  mouth,  and  order* 
ing  her  usual  musicians  to  be  sum- 
moned, listened  to  them,  until  her 
last  breath,  with  inconceivable  delight. 
When  the  famous  Count  de  Grammont 
was  reported  to  be  in  extremity,  the 
King,  Louis  XTV.,  being  told  of  his 
total  want  of  religious  feeling,  which 
shocked  him  not  a  little,  sent  the  Mar- 
quis de  Dangeau,  to  be^  him  for  the 
credit  of  the  court  to  die  like  a  good 
Christian.  He  was  scarcely  able  to 
speak,  but  turning  round  to  his 
Countess,  who  had  always  been  re- 
markable for  her  piety,  he  said,  with  a 
smile, '' Countess,  takecare,  or  Dangeau 
will  filch  from  you  the  credit  of  my 
conversion." 

Brantome,  with  his  usual  naivetS, 
relates  the  death  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Limeuil,  a  maid  of  honour  at  the 
court  of  Catherine  de  Mcdicis.  Young 
and  handsome,  she  was  equally  cele- 
brated for  her  ready  wit  and  attic 
repartees.  When  she  felt  the  hour  of 
her  death  approaching,  she  called  her 
valet,  who  played  extremely  well  on 
the  violin.  '' Julien,"  said  she,  take 
your  violin  and  continue  to  play,  until 


*  ''Cinthia  prima  sals  miseram  me  cepitoceDls, 
Gontactum  nallis  ante  copidioibus. 
Tom  mttii,*' Bco.,  4tc 
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you  see  Uiai  I  am  dead,  '  the  Defeat 
of  the  Swiss;'  and  play  as  well  as 
you  possibly  can.  When  you  come  to 
the  passage  'all  is  lost/  repeat  it 
four  or  five  times  with  as  much  point 
and  pathos  as  you  can  possibly  throw 
in."  Julien  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and 
the  dying  beauty  accompanied  him 
with  her  voice.  Having  twice  repeated 
*'  all  is  lost,"  at  the  proper  moment,  she 
turned  round  in  her  bed,  and  said  to 
her  companions,  *'  tout  est  perdu  a  ce 
coup,  et  a  bon  escient,"  all  is  indeed 
lost  this  time,  and  in  good  earnest. 
While  utt<}ring  these  words  she  fell 


back  and  died.  Brantome  adds,  "she 
was  a  great  talker,  full  of  Jests,  very 
well  made,  and  respectable  m  her  con- 
duct." 

Many  of  the  instances  we  have 
named,  savour  of  extravagance  and 
aberration  of  intellect.  Between  ec- 
centricity and  insanity,  there  is  some- 
times but  a  very  narrow  interval.  The 
old  classic  appears  to  have  been  rij^ht 
when  he  said,  «  Nullum  magnum  in. 
genium  sinemixtura  dementise,"  which 
is  thus  rendered  by  our  English  poet— 


«« 


Great  witi  to  madaem  netrlj  ira  tlUed." 


A  FEW  MOTES  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  ACTIONS  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


The  days  of  "Good  Queen  Bess  "  are 
referred  to  by  Englishmen  with  pride 
and  satisfaction,  as  a  period  when  pub- 
lic glory  and  domestic  prosperity  were 
blended  together  in  a  happy  union. 
Much  of  this  has  been  usually  attribut- 
ed  to  the  great  abilities  and  exalted 
personal  character  of  that  renowned 
sovereign,  but  more  was  in  justice  due 
to  the  improving  spirit  of  the  nation, 
to  a  fortunate  comoination  of  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  number  of  great 
men  whose  services  created  and  adorn- 
ed the  marvels  of  her  long  and  fortu- 
nate reign.  The  severe  accuracy  of 
modem  research  has  laid  open  many 
historical  fallacies,  and  has  stripped 
the  tinsel  from  many  unsubstantial 
reputations.  The  fame  of  Elizabeth 
closely  anatomised,  becomes  a  reflected 
rather  than  an  inherent  quality.  Let 
us  set  forward  a  few  of  the  leading 
points  which  substantiate  this  hypothe- 
sis. We  dwell  little  on  personal 
vanity — ^which  is  only  saying,  that  she 
was  human,  and  not  exempt  from  the 
weakness  which  would  ratner  be  ad- 
mired  for  outward  attraction  than 
intellectual  superiority.  She  once 
made  a  considerable  present  to  a  young 
Dutchman,  who,  in  a  complimentary 
address,  passed  over  her  talents  to 
euloffise  her  beauty.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed  to  accuse  or  indite  the  memoiy 
of  Elizabeth  wrongfully.  Jealous  of 
power,  and  skilful  in  rendering  herself 
feared,  she  was  bom  what  many  sove- 
reign princesses  onlv  become  by  labo- 
rious and  protracted  study. 

Elizabeth  never  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  name  a  successor  to  the  throne : 
a  defective  policy,  which,  in  case  of 
her  sudden  death,  might  have  involved 


the  nation  in  civil  wars.  Her  original 
enmity  against  Queen  Mary  of  Scot- 
land proceeded  from  jealousy  of  her 
superior  loveliness,  and  was  prosecuted 
with  the  bitterness  of  an  envious  rival. 
The  Earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  Protec- 
tor Somerset,  was  privately  married  to 
the  Lady  Catherine  Grey  (sister  to 
Lady  Jane  Grey),  in  whom  centered 
the  right  of  the  house  of  Suffolk  to 
the  throne.  The  right  was  too  ques- 
tionable to  be  dangerous,  though 
enough  to  agitate  a  suspicious  mind. 
When  Elizabeth  discovered  the  cir- 
cumstance,  she  was  so  enraged  at  the 
pregnancy  of  the  Lady  Catherine,  that 
she  threw  her  into  the  Tower,  and  sum- 
moned Hertford  to  appear,  who  had 
travelled  into  France.  Hertford,  on 
his  return,  was  also  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  because  he  was  unable  within  a 
limited  time  to  prove  his  mamage  by 
witnesses,  she  ordered  the  Star-cham- 
ber to  declare  it  unlawful,  and  to  pro- 
nounce any  issue  arising  therefrom  to 
be  illegitimate.  The  will  of  Henry  V III. 
excluded  the  posterity  of  his  sister 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  from  the 
throne,  and,  therefore,  the  succession, 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  without 
direct  heirs,  might  be  claimed  by  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk's  descendants.  Hert- 
ford  and  his  wife  found  means,  although 
separately  confined,  to  have  further 
intercourse,  and  another  child  was  the 
consequence.  Elizabeth,  driven  fran- 
tic  by  this  additional  contempt  of  her 
will,  set  a  fine  of  £15,000  on  Hertford, 
and  increased  the  rigour  of  his  confine- 
ment, until  the  death  of  his  children 
and  his  wife,  after  the  expiration  of 
nine  years,  released  her  from  her  ap- 
prehensions.   Havre  de  Grace,  which 
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had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  hy  the  French  Huguenots^ 
was  lost  through  her  parsimonious 
delays.  She  neglected  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  governor.  Lord  War- 
wick, for  succours,  until  too  late,  and 
after  he  had  been  compelled  to  capi- 
tulate, on  the  28th  of  Julj,  1563. 
Her  political  judgment  yielded  to  her 
private  passions  in  the  remarkable  ob- 
stinacy with  which  she  continued  her 
favour  for  a  long  series  of  years  to 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  filled  many  important  posts  with 
infinite  detriment  to  the  pubuc  service. 
Totally  destitute  of  character  or  ability, 
he  had  no  recommendations  but  a 
handsome  person  and  engaging  ad- 
dress. The  unceremonious  manner  in 
which  she  treated  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  any  of  the  more  spirited 
members  who  happened  to  displease 
her,  showed  that  wnere  her  sovereign 
power  and  prerogative  were  concerned, 
she  as  little  regarded  the  rights  or 
liberty  of  subjects  as  did  her  imperious 
father,  Henry  VIII. 

A  motion  was  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year 
1571 9  by  one  Robert  Bell,  a  Puritan, 
against  an  exclusive  patent  which  the 
Queen  had  granted  to  a  company  of 
merchants  in  Bristol.  Elizabeth  was 
so  incensed  at  this  motion,  which  she 
deemed  an  infringement  of  her  prero- 
gative, and  which  was  carried  by  a 
majority,  that  Bell  was  summoned 
beiore  the  Council  and  bitterly  repri- 
manded for  his  audacity.  When  he 
returned  and  made  his  report  to  the 
House,  they  were  struck  with  terror, 
and  for  a  long  time  abstained  from 
debating  any  subject  of  importance, 
lest  they  should  ofiend  the  Queen  and 
Cabinet.  This  patent  was  contrived 
for  the  exclusive  profit  of  four  courtiers, 
and  was  attended  with  the  utter  ruin 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand  industrious 
mechanics.*  As  Elizabeth  was  deter- 
mined to  yield  the  Parliament  none 
of  her  power,  she  was  very  cautious 
in  asking  them  for  any  supplies.  We 
trace  here  a  simple  solution  of  her 
systematic  frugalitv.  When  the  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  the  Crown  were  in- 
sufi&cient  for  the  royal  expenditure  or 
the  public  service,  she  employed  her 


prerogative  and  granted  mon6polies, 
or  similarly  ruinous  expedients,  to 
provide  money.  Theodore  Basilides, 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  revoked  the  patent 
by  which  the  English  had  enj^ed  an 
exclusive  monopoly  of  the  Russian 
trade.  When  Elizabeth  remonstrated 
against  this  innovation,  he  told  her 
ministers  plainly,  ''that  princes  ought 
to  carry  an  impartial  hand,  as  well 
between  their  own  subjects  as  between 
foreigners,  and  not  convert  trade, 
which,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  ought  to 
be  common  to  all,  into  a  source  of 

Private  gain  for  the  interest  of  a  few."t 
'his  barbarian  appears  to  have  had 
juster  notions  of  commercial  equity 
than  the  enlightened  Elizabeth. 

Her  marriage  treaty  with  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  brother  to  Henry  III.  of 
France,  displayed  the  coquetry  of  an 
ordinary  woman  rather  than  the  dig- 
nity of  a  great  queen,  and  showed  also 
the  little  regard  she  had  in  reality  for 
the  welfare  of  the  English  nation.  The 
crowns  of  France  and  England  would 
have  been  united  in  their  child,  if  they 
had  only  one,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  he  was  to  live  in  England  eight 
months  in  every  two  years.  The  laws 
and  customs  were  to  be  preserved,  and 
no  foreigner  promoted  to  any  office  by 
the  Duke.  The  importunate  argu- 
ments of  all  her  ministers,  fiivourites, 
and  courtiers,  and  most  especially  the 
well-known  letter  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
prevailed  with  her  to  break  ofi'  the 
match  when  on  the  point  of  comple- 
tion, and  after  she  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  place,  in  public,  a  ring  on  the  Duke's 
finger. 

The  Parliament  dared  not  refuse  to 
ratify  the  sentence  against  Queen  Mary. 
The  affected  sorrow  of  Elizabeth  was 
flimsy  hypocrisy.  She  pretended  that 
Davison,  to  whom,  with  her  own 
hands,  she  gave  the  warrant,  with 
orders  to  carry  it  to  the  Chancellor  to 
pass  the  great  seal,  had  acted  con- 
trary to  her  injunctions,  and  blamed 
him  for  the  precipitancy  which  she 
suggested  and  urged  herself.  Davison^ 
for  his  obedience,  was  imprisoned  for  a 
long  time,  and  fined  ten  thousand 
pounds,  which  fine  was  rigorously 
levied,  although  it  reduced  him  to  beg- 
gary.   When  she  delivered  the  warrant 


^  See  "  Journals  of  Parliaments  during  the  reign  of  Elizabetb,"  by  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes, 
p.  242. 
f  See  Camden^B  Annals,  p.  493. 
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to  Davison,  she  said,  "  Go,  and  tell  all 
this  to  Walsingharo,  though  he  is  sick, 
and  I  am  afraid  will  die  of  sorrow 
when  he  hears  of  it."*  She  also  blamed 
Drury  and  Faulet,  that  they  had  not 
before  cased  her  of  tliat  trouble.  It 
seems  to  have  been  her  practice  to 
throw  the  odium  of  all  her  unpopular 
or  unjustifiable  acts  on  her  subordinate 
agents  —  a  proceeding  by  which  she 
thought  to  blind  the  world  and  silence 
her  own  conscience. 

The  preparations  made  to  oppose 
the  Spanish  invasion  are  more  to  be 
attributed  to  the  chivalric  patriotism 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  English  people,  than  to 
either  the  vigour  or  liberality  of  the 
Queen's  government.  Elizabeth  again 
sacrificed  her  interest  to  per:>onal  pre- 
judice, in  refusing  to  supply  King 
James  of  Scotland  with  men  and  money 
to  execute  justice  on  the  Earls  of 
Angus,  Errol,  and  Huntley,  who  had 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Philip 
II.  to  raise  their  forces,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Spaniards,  establish  the 
lioman  Catholic  religion  in  Scotland, 
and  then  march  into  England  and  effect 
the  same  purpose  there.  A  tc^nth  part 
of  the  expense  she  bestowed  on  sup- 
porting the  French  king  would  have 
accomplished  this  object,  which  con- 
cerned her  quite  as  nearly  as  it  did  her 
immediate  neighbour.  As  another 
instance  of  private  pique,  she  impri- 
soned Lford  Southampton,  because, 
without  asking  her  permission,  he  had 
married  the  cousin  of  the  imfortunate 
Earl  of  Essex.  Wo  pass  over  alto- 
gether the  burnings  for  heresy  and 
differences  of  religious  opinion,  with 
other  capital  punishments  for  offences 
comparatively  venial,  which  were  much 
more  numerous,  and  of  a  more  cruel 
and    despotic    character,   during  the 


reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen  than  the 
reader  will  easily  discover  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  information.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  taking  a  compara- 
tive average  of  time,  there  were  fewer 
executions  under  the  stem  rule  of 
Cromwell,  than  in  any  other  given 
period  in  the  annals  of  English  history. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
number  of  capital  punishments  was 
almost  two  thousand  in  each  year.  In 
Elizabeth*s  time  that  number  had  dimi- 
nished to  four  hundred .  f  In  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  the  estimate  had  sunk 
to  forty.  At  present  the  scale  is  con- 
siderably lower,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue in  a  diminishing  ratio.  Under 
George  II.,  the  penal  laws  appeared  to 
have  been  administered  with  a  severity 
equalled  only  by  the  codes  of  Draco  or 
Lycurgus.  Dr.  Johnson,  writing  in 
1738,  says,  in  his  poem>  of  London  i~-m 

**  Scarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Ty- 
burn die, 

With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet 
supply. 

A  sii)<;le  gaol,  in  Alfred*s  golden  reign, 

Could  lialf  the  nation's  criminals  contain; 

Fair  Ju.>itice  then,  without  constraint 
adrr'd, 

Held  hi^h  the  steady  scale,  but  shcath'd 
the  sword ; 

No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries 
known, 

Blest  age ! — but  ah  1  how  different  from 
our  own  T* 

The  authority  is  sound,  but  the  case 
is  not  analogous.  Alfred  ruled  over  a 
few  counties  with  a  scanty  population. 
Neither  the  extent  of  his  territory,  nor 
the  number  of  his  subjects,  amounted 
to  a  tenth  of  either  in  the  reign  with 
which  his  is  here  compared. 

J.  W.  C. 


*  See  Camden,  Strype,  and  Davison's  Letter  to  WaUingham. 
t  See  Harrison.    Book  IL,  chapter  2. 
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8IS    litFE  AlO)    EZPERIEKCR8,    WITH    80MB  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OYER-BEACHINOS  A2TD 
SUOBT-COMI^OS  THEREIN,   NOW  FIB8T  GIVEN  TO  THE  WOBU>  BT  HIMSELV. 

CHAPTER    IV. 


A  BRBAKFA8T  AVD  ITS  COMSBQUBHCBB. 


To  do  tlie  honours  of  another  man's 
house  is  a  tremendous  test  of  the  most 
accomplished  tact.  In  point  of  skill 
or  adaress,  we  know  of  few  things 
more  difficult.  The  ease  which  sits 
so  gracefully  on  a  host  becomes  assur. 
ance  when  practised  by  a  representa- 
tive ;  and  there  is  a  species  of  monarchy 
about  the  lord  of  a  household,  that 
degenerates  into  usurpation  in  the 
hands  of  a  pretender.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, then,  Dan  MacNaghten*s  suc- 
cess in  this  trying  part  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  fiict  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  its  difficulty.  He 
had  gone  through  a  fine  property  in  a 
few  years  of  dissipation,  dunng  which 
he  had  played  the  entertainer  so  oflen 
and  so  well,  that  nothing  seemed  to 
him  more  natural  than  a  seat  at  the 
head  of  a  table,  nor  any  task  more 
simple  or  more  agreeable  than  to  dis- 
pense its  hospitalities. 

The  servants  of  the  Castle  were  well 
accustomed  to  obey  him,  and  when  he 
gave  his  orders  for  breakfast  to  be 
speedily  laid  out  in  the  conservatory, 
thev  set  about  the  preparations  with 
zeal  and  activity.  With  such  promp- 
titude, indeed,  were  the  arrangements 
made,  that  by  the  time  MacNaghten 
had  conducted  his  guests  to  the  spot, 
all  was  in  readiness  awaiting  them. 

The  place  was  admirably  chosen, 
being  a  central  point  in  the  conserva- 
tory, from  which  alleys  branched  out 
in  diifiercnt  directions ;  some  opening 
upon  little  plots  of  flowers  or  orna- 
mental shrubbery,  others  disclosing 
views  of  the  woodland  scenery  or  the 
distant  mountains  beyond  it.  The 
table  was  spread  beside  a  marble  basin, 
into  which  a  little  group  of  sportive 
Titans  were  seen  spouting.  Great  tide 
lilies  floated  on  the  crystal  surface, 
and  gold  and  silver  fish  flashed  and 
glittered  below.  The  board  itself, 
covered  with  luscious  fruit,  zaost 
temptixigly  arranged  amidst  beautiful 


flowers,  displayed,  besides,  some  gor- 
geous specimens  of  Sevres  and  Saxony, 
hastily  taken  from  their  packing-cases, 
while  a  large  vase  of  silver,  richly 
chased,  stood  in  the  centre,  and  exhi- 
bited  four  views  of  the  Castle,  painted 
in  medallions  on  its  sides. 

"  If  you'll  sit  here.  Miss  Polly,"  said 
MacNaghten,  *'  you'll  have  a  prettier 
view,  for  you'll  see  the  lake,  and  catch 
a  peep,  too,  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  on 
the  crag  above  it.  I  must  show  you 
the  cottage  after  breakfast.  It  was  a 
bit  of  fancy  of  my  own ;  copied,  I  am 
free  to  confess,  from  one  I  saw  in  the 
Oberland.  Fagan,  help  yourself; 
you'll  find  these  cutlets  excellent.  Our 
friend  Carew  has  made  an  admirable 
choice  of  a  cook." 

"  You  treat  us  in  princely  fashion, 
sir,"  said  Fagan,  whose  eyes  glanced 
from  the  splendour  before  him  to  his 
daughter,  and  there  tried  to  read  her 
thoughts. 

"  You  gave  me  no  time  for  that ; 
had  you  told  me  you  were  coming  down, 
I'd  have  tried  to  receive  you  properly. 
As  it  is,  pray  make  up  your  mind  to 
stay  a  day  or  two — Carew  will  be  so 
delighted;  nothing  flatters  him  so 
much  as  to  hear  praise  of  this  place." 

**  Ah,  sir,  you  forget  that  men  like 
myself  have  but  few  holidays." 

"So  much  the  worse,  Fagan;  re- 
member what  the  adage  says  about  all 
work  and  no  play.  Not,  by  Jove,  but  I'm 
sure  that  the  converse  of  the  proposi- 
tion must  have  its  penalty,  too ;  lor  if 
not,  I  should  have  been  a  marvellously 
clever  fellow.  Ay,  Miss  Polly,  my 
life  has  been  all  play." 

"A  greater  fault  than  the  other, 
sir,  and  with  this  addition,  too,  that  it 
makes  proselytes,"  said  she,  gravely ; 
**my  father's  theory  finds  fewer  fol- 
lowers." 

"And  you  not  one  of  them  ?"  said 
MacNaghten  rapidljr ;  while  he  fixed  a 
look  of  ahrewd  rnqmiy  on  her. 
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"  Assuredly  not/*  replied  she,  in  a 
calm  and  collected  tone. 

*'  B^  Jove,  I  could  have  sworn  to 
it,''  cned  he,  vdth  a  burst  of  enthusi- 
astic delight." 

"  There,  Fagan,  you  see  Miss  Polly 
takes  my  side  after  all." 

"  I  have  not  said  so,"  rejoined  8he» 
gravely.  '*  Gain  and  waste  are  nearer 
relatives  than  they  suspect." 

''I  must  own  that  I  have  never 
known  but  one  of  thefamily,"eaid  Dan, 
with  one  of  those  hearty  laughs  which 
seemed  to  reconcile  him  to  any  turn  of 
fortune.  Fagan  all  this  time  was  ill 
at  ease  and  uncomfortable  ;  the  topic 
annoyed  him,  and  he  gladly  took  occa- 
sion to  change  it  by  an  allusion  to  the 
wine. 

"  And  yet  there  are  people  who  will 
tell  you  not  to  drink  champagne  for 
breakfast,"  exclaimed  Dan,  draining 
his  glass  as  he  spoke ;  "  as  if  any  man 
could  be  other  than  better  with  this 
glorious    tipple.      Miss    Folly,    your 

good  health,  though  it  seems  super- 
uous  to  wish  you  anything." 

She  bowed  half  coldly  to  the  com- 
pliment, and  Fagan  added  hurriedly— 
"  We  are  at  least  contented  with  our 
bt  in  life,  Mr.  MacNaghten." 

'*  Egad,  I  should  think  you  were, 
Tony,  and  no  great  merit  in  the  resig- 
nation, afler  aU.  Put  yourself  in  my 
position,  however — fancy  yourself  Dan 
MacNaghten  for  one  brief  twenty-four 
hours.  Think  of  a  fellow  who  began 
the  world — ay,  and  that  not  so  y&ry 
long  ago  either— with  something  over 
five  thousand  a-year,  and  a  good  large 
sum  in  bank,  and  who  now,  as  he  sits 
here,  only  spends  five  shillings  when 
he  writes  his  name  on  a  stamp ;  who 
once  had  houses,  and  hounds,  and 
horses,  but  who  now  sits  in  the  rumble^ 
and  rides  a  borrowed  hack.  If  you 
want  to  make  a  virtue  of  your  content- 
ment,  Fagan,  change  places  with  me" 

''But  would  you  take  mine,  Mr. 
MacNaghten? — would  you  toil,  and 
slave,  and  iag — ^would  you  shut  out 
the  sun,  that  your  daily  labour  should 
have  no  suggestive  temptings  to  enjoy- 
ment-—woula  you  satisfy  yourself  that 
the  world  should  be  to  you  one  ever- 
lasting struggle,  till  at  last  the  very 
capacity  to  feel  it  otherwise  was  lost  to 
you  for  ever  ?" 

"  That's  more  than  lam  able  to  pic- 
ture to  myself,"  said  MacNaghten,  sip- 
ping his  wine.  "  Pve  lain  in  a  ditch 
for  two  hours  with  a  broken  thigh-bone^ 


thinking  all  the  time  of  the  jolly  things 
I'd  do  when  I'd  get  well  again ;  I've 
spent  some  very  rainy  weeks  in  a 
debtors'  prison,  weaving  innumerable 
enjo3nnent8  for  the  days  when  I  should 
be  at  liberty ;  so  that  as  to  anv  concep- 
tion of  a  period  when  I  should  not  be 
able  to  be  happy,  it's  dean  and  clear 
beyond  me." 

Polly's  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  as  he 
spoke,  and  while  their  expression  was 
almost  severe,  the  heightened  colour  of 
her  cheeks  showed  that  she  listened  to 
him  with  a  sense  of  pleasure. 

*'  I  suppose  it's  in  the  family,"  con- 
tinued Dan,  gaily.  *'  My  poor  father 
used  to  say  that  no  men  have  such  ex- 
cellent digestion  as  those  that  have 
nothing  to  eat." 

*'  And  has  it  never  occurred  to  you, 
sir,"  said  Polly,  with  a  degree  of  ear- 
nestness in  her  voice  and  manner — ''has 
it  never  occurred  to  you  that  this  same 
buoyant  temperament  could  be  turned 
to  other  and  better  account  than 
mere" — she  stopped,  and  blushed,  and 
then,  as  if  by  an  enort,  went  on — '*  mere 
selfish  enjoyment?  Do  yon  not  feel  that 
he  who  can  reckon  on  such  resources, 
but  applies  them  to  base  uses  when  he 
condescends  to  make  them  the  acces- 
sories  of  his  pleasures  ?  Is  there 
nothing  within  your  heart  to  whisper 
that  a  nature  such  as  this  was  given 
for  higher  and  nobler  purposes ;  and 
that  he  who  has  the  spurit  to  confront 
real  danger  should  not  sit  down  con- 
tented with  a  mere  indifference  to 
shame  ?" 

"Polly  I  Polly  I"  cried  her  father, 
alike  overwhelmed  by  the  boldness  and 
the  severity  of  her  speech. 

"  By  Jove,  the  young  lady  has  given 
me  a  canter,"  cried  MacNaghten,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  his  good  temper,  grew 
crimson ;  "  and  I  only  wish  the  lesson 
had  come  earlier.  Tes,  Miss  Polly," 
added  he,  in  a  voice  of  more  feeling, 
"it's  too  late  now." 

"You  must  fox^ve  my  daughter, 
Mr.  MacNaghten— .she  is  not  usu^y  so 
presiunptuous,"  said  Fagan,  rising  from 
the  table,  while  he  darted  a  reproving 
glance  towards  Polly;  "  besides,  we  are 
encroaching  most  unfairly  on  your 
time." 

"  Are  you  so  ?"  cried  Dan,  laughing, 
"  I  never  heard  it  called  mine  before  1 
Why,  Tony,  it's  yours,  and  everybody's 
that  has  need  of  it.  But  if  you'll  not 
eat  more,  let  me  show  you  the  grounds. 
They  are  too  extensive  for  a  walk* 
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Miss  Polly,  80,  with  your  leave,  we'll 
have  something  to  drive;  meanwhile 
rU  tell  the  gardener  to  pluck  you  some 
flowers." 

Fagan  waited  till  MacNaghten  was 
out  of  hearing,  and  then  turned  angrily 
towards  his  daughter. 

**  You  have  given  him  a  sorry  speci- 
men of  your  breeding,  Polly;  I  thought, 
indeed,  you  would  have  known  better." 

**  Tou  forget  already,  then,  the 
speech  with  which  he  accosted  us," 
said  she  haughtily ;  "  but  my  mamory 
is  better,  sir.^' 

"  His  courtesy  might  have  effaced 
the  recollection,  I  think,"  said  Fagan, 
testily. 

''  His  courtesy  I  Has  he  not  told  you 
himself  that  every  gift  he  possesses  is 
but  an  emanation  of  his  selfishness  ? 
The  man  who  can  be  anything  so  easily, 
will  be  nothing  if  it  cost  a  sacrifice." 

"  I  don't  care  what  he  is,"  said  Fa- 
gan, in  a  low,  distinct  voice,  as  though 
he  wanted  every  word  to  be  heard  at- 
tentively. "  For  what  he  has  been, 
and  what  he  will  be,  I  care  just  as  little. 
It  is  where  he  moves,  and  lives,  and 
exerts  influence — ^these  are  what  con- 
cern me." 

"  Are  the  cbanee  glimpses  that  we 
catch  of  that  high  world  so  attractive, 
father?"  said  she,  in  an  accent  of  almost 
imploringeagerness.  **  Do  they,  indeed, 
requite  us  for  the  cost  we  pay  for  them  ? 
Wnen  we  leave  the  vulgar  circle  of  our 
equals,  is  it  to  hear  of  generous  actions, 
exalted  sentiments,high-8ouled  motives ; 
or  is  it  not  to  find  every  vice  that  stains 
the  low,  pampered  up  into  greater  in- 
famy amongst  the  noble  ?" 

*'  This  is  romance  and  folly,  girl. 
Who  ever  dreamed  it  should  be  other- 
wise ?  Katur^  stamped  no  nobility  on 
gold,  nor  made  copper  plebeian.  This 
has  been  the  work  of  men ;  and  so  of 
the  distinctions  among  themselves,  and 
it  will  not  do  for  us  to  dispute  the  ordi- 
nance. Station  is  power,  wealth  is 
power  ;  he  who  has  neither,  is  but  a 
slave ;  he  who  has  both,  may  be  all 
that  he  would  be  1" 

A  sudden  gesture  to  enforce  caution 
followed  these  words ;  and  at  the  same 
time  MacNaghten's  merry  voice  was 
heard,  singing  as  he  came  luong — 

*'  *  Kneel  down  there*  and  My  a  prayer. 
Before  mj  honndi  ihall  eat  you.* 

*  I  hare  no  prayer,*  the  Fox  replied, 

*  For  I  waa  bred  a  Quaker.* 

"All  right.  Miss  PoUy.  Out  of 
COTapHment  to  you,  I  suppose,  Kitty 


Dwyer,  that  would  never  sufier  a  col- 
lar over  her  head  for  the  last  six  weeks, 
has  consented  to  be  harnessed  as  gently 
as  a  lamb;  and  my  own  namesake, 
'Dan  the  Smasher,'  has  been  traced 
up,  without  as  much  as  one  strap 
broken.  They're  a  little  pair  I  have 
been  breaking  in  for  Carew ;  for  he's 
intolerably  lazy,  and  expects  to  find  his 
nags  trained  to  perfection.  Look  at 
them,  how  they  come  aloncr — no  bear- 
ing reins — no  blinkers.  That's  what 
I  call  a  very  neat  turn  out." 

The  praise  was,  assuredly,  not  un- 
merited, as  two  high-bred  black  ponies 
swept  past  with  a  beautiful  phaeton, 
and  drew  up  at  the  door  of  tne  con- 
servatory. 

The  restless  eves,  the  wide-spread 
nostrils,  and  quivering  flanks  of  the 
animals,  not  less  than  the  noiseless 
caution  of  the  grooms  at  their  heads, 
showed,  that  their  education  had  not 
yet  been  completed ;  and  so  Fagan  re- 
marked at  once. 

**  They  look  rakish — there's  no  de- 
nying it  I"  said  MacNaghten ;  "  but, 
they  are  gentleness  itself.  The  only 
difliculty  is  to  put  the  traps  on  them ; 
once  fairly  on,  there's  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend. You  are  not  afraid  of  them, 
^liss  Polly?"  said  he,  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  you. 

"When  vou  tell  me  that  I  need 
not  be,  I  have  no  fears,"  said  she, 
calmly. 

"I  must  be  uncourteous  enough 
to  say,  that  I  do  not  concur  in  the 
sentiment,"  said  Fagan ;  "  and,  with 
your  leave,  Mr.  MacK^aghten,  we  will 
walk." 

•*Walkl  Why,  to  see  anything, 
you'll  have  twelve  miles  a-foot.  It 
mustn't  be  thought  of.  Miss  Polly — I 
cannot  hear  of  it!"  She  bowed,  as 
though  in  half  assent ;  and  he  con- 
tinned — '*  Thanks  for  the  confidence; 
you  shall  see  it  is  not  misplaced.  Now, 
F 


agan- 


''  I  am  decided,  Mr.  MacNaghten ; 
I'll  not  venture ;  nor  will  I  permit  my 
daughter  to  risk  her  life." 

"Neither  would  I,  I  should  hope," 
said  MacNaghten  ;  and,  although  the 
words  were  uttered  with  something  of 
irritation,  there  was  that  in  the  tone 
that  made  Polly  blush  deeply. 

"  It's  too  bad,  by  Jove  I"  muttered 
he,  half  aloud,  **  when  a  man  has  so 
few  things  that  he  really  can  do,  to 
deny  his  skill  in  the  one  he  knows 
best" 
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*'  I  am  quite  ready,  sir,"  said  PoUy, 
in  that  tone  of  determination  vhlch 
she  was  oAen  accustomed  to  a^sum?, 
and  against  which  her  father  rarely  or 
never  disputed. 

"There  now,  Fagan;  get  up  into 
the  rumble.  I'll  not  ask  you  to  be  the 
coachman.  Come,  come — no  more  op- 
position; we  shall  make  them  impa- 
tient if  we  keep  them  standing  much 
longer." 

As  he  spoke,  he  oflbred  his  arm  to 
Polly,  who,  with  a  smile — the  first  she 
bad  deigned  to  give  him^ accepted  it, 
and  then  hastily  leading  her  forward, 
be  handed  her  into  the  carriage.  In 
an  instant  MacNaghten  was  beside 
her.  With  the  instinct  of  hot-tem- 
pered cattle,  they  no  sooner  felt  a  hand 
upon  the  reins,  than  they  became  eager 
to  move  forward,  and,  while  one  pawed 
the  ground  with  impatience,  the  other, 
retiring  to  the  very  limit  of  the  pole- 
strap,  prepared  for  a  desperate  plunge. 

"  Up  with  you,  Fagan  ;  be  quick — 
be  quick  1  '*  cried  Dan.  "  It  won't  do 
to  hold  them  in.  Let  them  go,  lads,  or 
they'll  smash  everything!"  And  the 
words  were  hardly  out,  when,  with  a 
tremendous  boundjthat  carried  the  front 
wheels  off*  the  road,  away  they  went. 
**Meet  us  at  the  other  gate — they'll 
show  you  the  way,"  cried  MacNagh- 
tcn,  as,  standing  up,  he  pointed  with 
bis  whip  in  the  direction  he  meant. 
He  had  no  time  for  more ;  for  all  bis 
attention  was  now  needed  to  the  horses, 
as,  each  exciting  the  other,  they 
dashed  madly  on  down  the  road. 

**This  comes  of  keeping  them  stand- 
ing," muttered  Dan  ;  "and  the  scoun- 
drols  have  curbed  them  up  too  tight. 
You're  not  afraid.  Miss  roily.  i\v 
Jove,  that  was  a  dash — Kitty  showed 
ber  heels  o^Fer  the  splash-board.  Look 
at  that  devil  Dan — see  how  he's  bear- 
ing in  the  pole-piece ! — an  '  !i  trici..  of 

bisr 

A  tremendous  cut  on  his  flank  now 
drove  him  almost  furious,  and  the  en- 
raged animal  set  off*  at  speed. 

**  We  must  let  them  blow  them- 
selves. Miss  Polly.  It  all  comes  of 
their  standing  so  long.  You're  not 
afraid.  Well,  then,  tbey  may  do  their 
worst." 

By  this  time  the  pace  bad  become  a 
tearing  gallop,  and  seeing  that  nothing 
short  of  some  miles  would  suffice  to 
tame  them  down,  MacNa^hten  turned 
their  heads  into  tbe  direction  of  a  long 
avenue,  which  led  towards  the  sea. 


It  was  all  in  vain  that  Fagan 
hastened  through  the  flower-garden, 
and  across  a  private  shrubbery ;  when 
he  reached  the  **  gate,"  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  phseton.  The  cuckoo  and 
the  thrush  were  the  only  voices  heard 
in  the  stillness ;  and  at  intervals,  the 
deep  booming  of  the  sea,  miles  distant, 
told  how  unbroken  was  the  silence 
around.  His  mind  was  a  conflict  of 
fear  and  anger ;  terrible  anxieties  for 
bis  daughter,  were  mixed  up  with 
passion  at  this  evidence  of  ber  way- 
ward nature ;  and  he  walked  along, 
reproaching  himself  bitterly  for  having 
accepted  the  civilities  of  MacNaghten. 

Fagan's  own  schemes  for  a  high  al- 
liance for  bis  daughter  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  many  a  counterplot  of 
adventurers  against  himself.  Ue  well 
knew  what  a  prize  Polly  Fagan  was 
deemed  amongst  tbe  class  of  broken- 
down  and  needy  spendthrifts  who  came 
to  him  for  aid.  Often  and  often  bad 
he  detected  the  first  steps  of  such  ma- 
chinations, till,  at  length,  be  bad  be- 
come suspectful  of  everything  and 
everybody.  Now,  MacNaghten  was 
exactly  the  kind  of  man  he  most 
dreaded  in  this  respect.  There  was 
that  recklessness  about  him  that  comes 
of  broken  fortune ;  he  was  the  very 
type  of  a  desperate  adventurer,  readv 
to  seize  any  chance  to  restore  himself 
to  fortune  and  independence.  Who 
could  answer  for  such  a  man  in  such 
an  emergency  ? 

Driven  almost  mad  with  these  terrors, 
he  now  hastened  his  steps,  stopping  at 
times  to  listen,  and  at  times  calling  on  his 
daughter  in  the  wildest  accents.  With- 
out knowing  whither  be  went,  be  soon 
lost  himself  in  tbe  mazes  of  the  wood, 
and  wandered  on  for  hours  in  a  state 
br.nlering  upon  distraction.  Suspicion 
had  so  mastered  his  reason  that  be  bad 
convinced  himself  the  whole  was  a 
delPi'^;..!  scheme — that  MacNaghten 
bad  planned  all  beforehand.  In  his 
disoniercd  fancies,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  accuse  his  daughter  of  complicity, 
and  inveighed  against  ber  falsehood 
and  treachery  in  the  bitterest  words. 
And  what  was  Dan  MacNaghten 
doing  all  this  time?  Anything,  every* 
thing,  in  short,  but  what  ho  was  accused 
of  1  In  good  truth,  he  had  little  time 
for  love-making,  had  such  a  project 
even  entered  his  bead,  so  divided  were 
his  attentions  between  the  care  of  the 
cattle  and  his  task  of  describing  the 
diflerent  scenes  through  which  they 
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passed  at  speed — the  view  being  like 
one  of  those  modem  inventions  called 
dissolving    views,  —  no    sooner    pre- 
senting an  object  than  superseding  it 
by  another.     In  addition  to  all  this, 
ho  had  to  reconcile  Miss  Polly  to  what 
seemed  a  desertion  of  her  father ;  so 
that,  what  with  his  "cares  of  coach- 
man, cicerone,  and  consoler,"  as  he  him- 
self afterwards  said,  it  was  clean  beyond 
him  to  slip  in  even  a  word  on  his  own 
part.     It  is  no  part  of  my  task  to  in- 
quire how  Polly  enjoyed  the  excm*sion, 
or  whether  the  dash  of  recklessness, 
BO  unlike  every  incident  of  her  daily 
life,  did  not  repay  her  for  any  discom- 
fort of  her  father's  absence:  certain  is  it 
that  when,  af\er  about  eight  miles  tra- 
versed in  less  than  half  an  hour,  they  re- 
tamed  to  the  castle,  her  first  sense  of 
apprehension  was  felt  by  not  finding 
her  father  to  meet  her.     No  sooner 
had   MacNaghten    conducted  her  to 
the  library  than  he  set  out  himself  in 
search  of  Fagan,   having  despatched 
messengers  in  all  directions  on  the  same 
errand.     Dan,  it  must  be  owned,  had 
far  rather  have  remained  to  reassure 
Miss  Polly,  and  convince  her  that  her 
father's  absence  would  be  but  momen- 
tary ;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  a  point 
of  duty  with  him  to  go — and  go  he 
did. 

It  chanced  that,  by  dint  of  turning 
and  winding,  Fagan  had  at  length 
approached  the  castle  again,  so  that 
MacNaghten  came  up  with  him 
within  a  few  minutes  after  his  search 
began.  *'  Safe,  and  where?"  were  the 
only  words  the  old  man  could  utter  as 
he  grasped  the  other's  arm.  Dan, 
who  attributed  the  agitation  to  but 
one  cause,  proceeded  at  once  to  re- 
assure him  on  the  score  of  his  daugh- 
ter's safety,  detailing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  circumstances  which  compelled  him 
to  turn  off  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of 
that  he  intended.  Fagan  drank  in 
every  word  with  eagerness,  his  grey 
eyes  piercingly  fixed  on  the  speaker  all 
the  while.  Great  as  was  his  agitation 
throughout,  it  became  excessive  when 
MacNaghten  chanced  to  allude  to  Polly 
personally,  and  to  speak  of  the  courage 
she  displayed. 

"She  told  you  that  she  was  not 
afraid? — she  said  so  to  yourself?" 
cried  he,  eagerly. 

"  Ay,  a  dozen  times,"  replied  Dan, 
freely.  "It  was  impossible  to  have 
behaved  better." 

"You  said  Bo«»yQU  praised  her  for 


it  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  other,  with 
a  grim  effort  at  a  smile. 

"To  be  sure  I  did,  Tony.  By 
Jove  you've  reason  to  be  proud  of  her. 
I  don't  speak  of  her  beauty,  that  every 
one  can  see  ;  but  she's  a  noble-minded 
girl.  She  would  grace  any  station  in 
the  land." 

"  She  heard  you  say  as  much  with 
pleasure,  I'm  certain,"  said  Fagan, 
with  a  smile  that  was  more  than  half  a 
sneer. 

"  Nay,  faith,  Tony,  I  did  not  go  so 
far.  I  praised  her  courage.  I  told 
her  that  not  every  man  could  have 
behaved  so  bravely." 

MacNaghten  paused  at  this. 

"And  then — and  then,  sir,"  cried 
Fagan,  impatiently. 

Dan  turned  suddenly  towards  him, 
and  to  his  amazement  beheld  a  coun- 
tenance tremulous  with  passionate  ex- 
citement. 

"What  then,  sir?  Tell  me  what 
then.  I  have  a  right  to  ask,  and  I 
will  know  it.  I'm  her  father,  and  I 
demand  it." 

"  Why,  what  in  Heaven's  name  is 
the  matter  I"  exclaimed  MacNaghten. 
"  I  have  told  you  she  is  safe — that  she 
is  yonder." 

"I  speak  not  of  that,  sir,  and  you 
know  it,"  ciied  Fagan,  imperiously. 
** The  dissimulation  is  unworthy  of  you. 
You  ought  to  be  a  man  of  honour." 

"Egad,  good  temper  would  be  the 
best  quality  for  me  just  now,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  smile ;  "  for  you  seem 
bent  on  testing  it." 

"  I  see  it  all,"  cried  Fagan,  in  a  voice 
of  anguish.  '^I  see  it  all.  Now  hear 
me,  Air.  MacNaghten.  You  are  one 
who  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and 
will  readily  comprehend  me.  You  are 
a  man  reputed  to  be  kind-hearted,  and 
you  will  not  pain  me  by  aflecting  a 
misunderstanding.  Will  you  leave  this 
to-morrow,  and  go  abroad,  say  for  a 
j'car  or  two  ?  Give  me  your  hand  on 
it,  and  draw  on  me  for  one  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Wln*^,  Tony,  what  has  come  over 
you  ?  Is  it  the  air  of  the  place  has 
disordered  your  excellent  faculties  ? 
What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"This  is  no  answer  to  my  question, 
sir,"  said  Fagan,  rudely. 

"I  cannot  believe  you  serious  in 
putting  it,"  said  MacNaghten,  half 
proudly.  "Neither  you  nor  any  other 
man  has  the  right  to  make  such  a  pro« 
posal  to  me**' 
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*•  I  say  that  I  havei  sir.  I  repeat 
it.  I  am  her  father,  and  by  one  dash 
of  my  pen  she  is  penniless  tomorrow. 
Ay,  by  Heaven,  it  is  what  I  will  do  if 
you  drive  me  to  it." 

•'At  last  I  catch  your  meanfng," 
•aid  MacNaghten,  '*andl  see  where 
your  suspicions  have  been  pointing  at. 
slo,  no ;  keep  your  money.  It  might 
be  a  capital  bargain  for  me,  Tony,  if 
I  had  ttie  conscience  to  close  with  it. 


and,  if  you  knew  but  all,  yonVe  no  right 
to  offer  so  much  temptation.  That  path 
will  bring  you  to  the  castle.  You'll 
find  Miss  Polly  in  the  library.  Grood 
bye,  Fagan." 

And,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Mac 
Naghten  turned  abruptly  away,  and 
disappeared  in  the  wood. 

Fagan  stood  for  a  second  or  two 
deep  in  thought,  and  then  bent  hii 
steps  towards  the  castle. 


CHAPTER     V. 


JOB  BAPBB. 


The  little  incident  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  last  chapter,  occurred 
some  weeks  before  my  father's  return 
to  Ireland,  and  while  as  yet  the  fact  of 
his  mairiage  was  still  a  secret  to  all, 
save  his  most  intimate  friends.     The 
morning  after  Fagan's  visit,  however, 
MacNaghten    received    a    few    lines 
from  my  father,  desiring  him  to  look 
afler  and  pass  through  the  Custom. 
House  certain  packages  of  value,  which 
would  arrive  there  about  that  time. 
It  chanced  that  poor  Dan's    circum- 
stances,  iust  at  this  moment,  made  se- 
clusion the  safer  policy,  and  so  he  for. 
warded  the  commission  to  Fagan. 

The  packages  contained  the  ward- 
robe  of  Madame  de  Carew,  and  re. 
▼ealed  the    mystery   of  my  father's 
marriage.    Fagan's  plans  and  specu- 
lations  must  have  attained  to  a  great 
maturity,  in  his  own  mind,  to  account 
for  the  sudden  shock  which  this  intel- 
ligence gave  him.    He  was  habitually 
a  cautious  calculator,  rarely  or  never 
carried   away  by  hope   beyond    the 
bounds  of  stem  reality,  and  only  ac- 
cepting the  ''probable"  as  the  "pos- 
able."    In  this  instance,  however,  he 
must  have  suffered  himself  a  wider  la- 
titude of  expectation,  for  the  news 
almost  stunned  him.  Vague  as  were  the 
chances  of  obtaining  my  father  for  a 
son-in-law,    they  were   vet  fair  sub- 
jects  of  speculation ;  ana  he  felt  like 
one  who  secures  a  great  number  of 
tickets  in  a  lottery,  to  augment  his 
likelihood  to  win.  t)espite  of  all  this, 
he  had  now  to  bear  the  disappointment 
of  a  "blank."     The  great  alliance  on 
which  he  had  built  all  his  hopes  of  po- 
sition  and  station,  was  lost  to  him  for 
ever ;  and,  unable  to  bear  up  against 
the  unexpected  stroke  of  fortune,  he 
feigned  iluiefls,  and  withdrew. 


It  is  very  difficult  for  some  men  to 
sever  the  pain  of  a  disappointment  from 
a  sense  oi  injury  towards  the  innocent 
cause  of  it.  Unwilline  to  confess  that 
they  have  calculated  ill,  they  turn  their 
anger  into  some  channel  apart  from 
themselves.  In  the  present  case,  Fa- 
gan felt  as  if  my  father  had  done  him 
a  foul  wrong :  as  though  he  had  been 
a  party  to  the  deceit  he  practised  on 
himself,  and  had  actually  traded  on 
the  hopes  which  stirred  his  own  heart. 
He  hastened  home,  and,  passing 
through  the  little  shop,  entered  the 
dingy  parlour  behind  it. 

At  a  large,  high  desk,  at  each  side  of 
which  stood  innumerable  pigeon-holes 
crammed  with  papers,  a  very  diminu- 
tive man  was  seated,  writing.    His  suit 
of  snuff-brown  was  worn  and  thread- 
bare,  but  scrupulously  clean,  as  was 
also  the  large  cravat  of  spotless  white, 
which  enclosed  his  neck  like  a  pillory. 
His  age  might  have  been  about  fifty, 
one  or  two ;  some  might  have  guessed 
him   more,    for    his    features    were 
cramped,  and  contracted  with  wrin. 
kles,  which,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
eyes  from  small-pox,  made  him  appear 
much  older  than  he  was.     His  lather 
had  been  one  of  the  first  merchants  of 
DubUn,  in  whose  ruin  and  bankruptcy, 
it  was  said,  Fagan's  father  had  a  con- 
siderable share.     The  story  also  ran, 
that  Joe  Kaper-^sttch  was  his  name-* 
had  been  the  accepted  suitor  of  her 
who  subsequently  married  Fagan.  The 
marriage  having  been  broken  off  when 
these  £sasterB  oecame  public,  young 
llaper  was  forced  by  poverty  to  re- 
linquish   his    career  as  a  student  of 
Trinity  College^  and  become  a  clerk  in 
Fagan's  office,  and  an  inmate  of  his 
house.     In  this  station  he  had  passed 
youth  and   manhood,  and  was   now 
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growing  oW ;  his  whole  ambition  .  in 
life  beiug  to  seo  the  daughter  of  his 
former  sweetheart  grow  up  in  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and  to  speculate 
uith  himself  on  some  great  destiny  in 
store  for  her.  Polly's  mother  had  died 
within  two  years  after  her  marriage, 
and  to  her  child  had  Joe  transmitted 
all  the  love  and  affection  he  had  borne 
to  herself.  He  had  taken  charge  of  her 
education  from  infancy,  and  had  labour^ 
cd  hard  himself  to  acquire  such  know- 
ledge a^  might  keep  him  in  advance  of 
hii5  giftec^  pupil.  But  for  this  self-im- 
iinposed  task  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  all  his  little  classic  lore  had  been 
long  forgotten,  and  that  the  graceful 
studies  of  his  earlier  days  had  been 
obliterated  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
life  so  little  in  unison  with  them.  To 
be  her  teacher,  he  had  toiled  through 
the  long  hours  of  the  night,  hoarding 
up  his  miserable  earnings  to  buy  some 
coveted  book  of  reference — some 
deeply-prized  authority  in  criticism. 
By  dint  of  downright  labour — for  his 
was  not  one  of  those  bright  intelli- 
gences that  acquire  as  if  by  instinct-^ 
be  had  mastered  several  of  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe,  and  refreshed 
his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  ones. 
With  such  companionship  and  such 
training.  Folly  Fagan's  youth  had 
been  fi^hioned  into  that  strange  com- 
pound,  where  high  ambitions  and 
gentle  tastes  warred  with  each  other, 
and  the  imaginative  faculties  were  cul- 
vated  amidst  views  of  life  alone  sug- 
gestive of  gain  and  money-getting. 

If  Fagan  took  little  interest  in  the 
care  bestowed  by  Baper  on  his  daugh- 
ter's education,  he  was  far  from  indif- 
ferent to  the  devotion  of  his  faithful 
follower;  while  Joe,  on  the  other  hand, 
well  knowing  that,  without  him,  the 
complicated  business  of  the  house  could 
not  be  carried  on  for  a  single  day,  far 
from  presuming  on  his  indispensable 
services,  only  felt  the  more  bound  in 
honour  to  endure  any  indignity  rather 
than  break  with  one  so  dependent  on 
him.  It  had  been  a  kind  of  tradition- 
ary practice  with  the  Fagans  not  to 
keep  regular  books,  but  to  commit  all 
their  transactions  to  little  fragments 
of  paper,  which  were  stuffed,  as  it 
seemed,  recklessly,  into  some  one  or 
other  of  that  vast  nest  of  pigeon- 
holes, which,  like  a  gigantic  honey- 
comb, formed  the  back^ound  of  Joe 
Raper's  desk,  and  of  which  he  alone, 
of  men,  knew  the  secret  geography. 
VOL.   XL.^~:i{0.   ccxxxvi. 


No  guide  existed  to  those  myste- 
rious receptacles,  save  when  occa- 
sionally the  name  of  some  suitor  of 
uncommon  importance  appeared  over 
a  compartment ;  and,  as  in  evidence  of 
what  a  share  our  family  enjoyed  in 
such  distinction,  I  have  heard  that  the 
word  *'  Carew  "  figured  over  as  many 
as  five  of  these  little  cells. 

Joe  turned  round  hastily  on  his 
stool,  as  his  chief  entered,  and  saluted 
him  with  a  respectful  bow  ;  and  then, 
as  if  continuing  some  unbroken  thread 
of  discourse,  said — *'  Whyte  is  protest* 
ed — Figgis  and  Read  stopped." 

"What  of  Grogan?"  said  Fagan, 
harshly. 

"Asks  for  time.  If  he  sells  his 
stock  at  present  prices,  he'll  be  a  heavy 
loser." 

"So  let  him— say  that  we'll  pro- 
ceed." 

"The  writ  can't  run  there — ^he 
lives  in  Mayo." 

"We'll  try  it." 

"We  did  so  before,  and  the  sub- 
sheriff  was  shot." 

"Attorneys  are  plenty — we'll  send 
down  another." 

"Humph I"  muttered  Joe,  as  he 
turned  over  a  folio  of  papers  before 
him.  ''Ay;  here  it  is,"  said  he. 
'« Oliver  Moore  wishes  to  go  to  Ame- 
rica, and  will  give  up  his  lease ;  he 
only  begs  that  you  will  vouchsafe  to 
him  some  small  compensation 

"  Compensation  I  That  word  is  one 
of  yours,  Mr.  Baper,  and,  I've  no 
doubt,  has  a  classical  origin — you  got 
it  in  Homer,  perhaps ;  but,  let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  vulgar 
canly  and,  what  is  worse,  a  swindle  I 
Ay,  grow  pale  if  you  Uke;  but  I'll 
repeat  the  word — a  swindle  I  When 
a  man  wants  to  sell  a  pair  of  old  boots, 
does  he  think  of  charging  for  all  the 
blacking  he  has  put  on  uiem  for  the 
three  years  before  ?  And  yet  that  is 
precisely  what  you  dignify  with  the 
name  of  compensation.  Tell  him,  if 
he  built  a  house,  that  he  lived  in  it ; 
if  he  fenced  the  land,  that  the  neigh- 
bours' cattle  made  fewer  trespasses ;  if 
he  drained,  the  soil  was  the  drier. 
Your  cry  of  compensation  won't  do, 
Baper.  I  might  as  well  ask  an  insu- 
rance office  to  pay  me  for  taking  care 
of  my  health,  and  give  me  a  bonus 
whenever  I  took  castor-oil  I" 

"The  cases  are  not  alike,  sir.  K 
his  improvements  be  of  a  permanent 
character—^" 
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**  Is  this  an  office,  Mister  Bajyer,  or 
is  it  a  debating  society?"  broke  in  Fa- 
gan.  My  answer  to  Moore  is,  pay, 
and  go — to  the  devil,  if  he  likes.'* 

"Sir  Harry  Wheeler,"  continued 
Joe,  *' writes  from  Cheltenham,  that 
he  thinks  there  must  be  a  mistake 
about  the  bill  for  three  hundred  and 
forty  odd — that  it  was  included  in  the 
bond  he  gave  in  September  last." 

•'  File  a  bill,  sena  for  Crowther,  and 
let  him  proceed  against  him." 

"  But  I  think  he's  right,  sir ;  the 
memorandum  is  somewhere  here.  I 
put  it  amount  the  Ws ;  for  we  have 
no  box  for  Su:  Ilarry." 

*'  It's  a  nice  way  to  keep  accounts. 
Mister  Kaper;  I  must  say  it's  very 
creditable  to  you,"  said  Fagan;  who^ 
when  any  inaccuracy  occurred,  always 
reproached  Joe  with  the  system  that 
he  rieidly  compelled  him  to  follow. 
**Pernaps,  it's  classical,  however. 
Maybe  it's  the  way  the  ancients  did  it! 
But  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir — you'd  cut 
an  ugly  figure  before  the  courts  if  you 
came  to  be  examined ;  your  Latin  and 
Greek  wouldn't  screen  you  there." 

"  Here  it  is— here's  the  note,"  said 
Joe,  who  had  all  the  while  been  prose- 
cuting his  search.  "  It's  in  your  own 
hand,  and  mentions  that  this  sum  forms 
a  portion  of  the  debt  now  satisfied  by 
his  bond." 

''Cancel  the  bill,  and  tell  him  so. 
What's  that  letter,  yonder  ?" 

"It  is  marked  *  strictly  private  and 
confidential.'  sir;  but  comes  firom  Wal- 
ter Carew,  Esq." 

"Then,  why  not  ^ve  it  to  me  at 
once?— why  keep  pottering  about 
every  trifle  of  no  moment,  sn*  V  said 
Fagan,  as  he  broke  the  seal,  and  drew 
near  to  the  window  to  read.  It  was 
very  brief,  and  ran  thus : — 

"Dear  Faoait, — Shylock  couldn't 
hold  a  candle  to  you—such  an  infernal 
mess  of  interest,  compound  interest, 
costs,  and  oommisrion  as  you  have 
sent  me,  I  never  beheld  1  However, 
for  the  present,  I  must  endure  all  your 
exactions,  even  to  the  tune  of  fifty  per 
cent.  Let  me  have  cash  for  the  enclosed 
three  bills,  for  one  thousand  <  each, 
drawn  at  the  old  dates,  and,  of  course, 
to  be  *  done '  at  the  old  discount. 

"  I  have  just  taken  a  wife,  and  am 
in  want  of  ready  money  to  buy  some 
of  the  customary  tomfooleries  of  the 
occasion.  Reganls  to  Polly  and  her  fat 
terrier.— .Yours  in  haste, 

"WaltkbCabew.  ' 


"Read  that,"  saidFiigan,handingthe 
letter  to  his  clerk,  while  the  veins  in 
his  forehead  swelled  out  with  passion, 
and  his  utterance  grew  hoarse  and 
thick. 

Raper  carefully  perused  the  note, 
and  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
bills,  when  Fagan  snatched  them  rude- 
ly fh)m  his  hand. 

"It  was  his  letter  I  bade  you  read— 
the  gross  insolence  of  his  manner  of 
addressing  me.  Where's  his  account, 
Raper?  liow  does  he  stand  with  us  ?" 

"  That's  a  long  afifair  to  make  out," 
said  Joe,  untying  a  thick  roll  of 
papers. 

"I  don't  want  details.  Can  you 
never  understand  that?  Tell  mo  in 
three  words  how  he  stands." 

"  Deeply  indebted — very  deeply  in- 
debted, sir,"  said  Joe,  pormg  over  the 
papers. 

**  Tell  Crowther  to  come  over  this 
evening  at  six  o'clock,  and  write  to 
Carew  by  this  post,  thus: — 

**  *  Mr.  Fagan  regrets  that  in  the 
precarious  condition  of  the  money- 
market,  he  is  obliged  to  return  you 
the  bills,  herewith  enclosed,  without 
acceptance.  Mr.  F.  having  some 
large  and  pressing  claims  to  meet,  de- 
sires to  call  your  attention  to  the  ac- 
companying memorandum,  and  to  ask 
at  wnat  eany  period  it  will  be  your  con- 
venicnce  to  make  an  arrangement  for 
its  settlement.' 

'*  Make  out  an  account  and  furnish 
it,  Raper;  we'll  see  how  he  relishes 
ShylociE  when  he  comes  to  read  that." 

Joseph  sat  with  the  pen  in  hb  hand 
as  if  deep  in  thought. 

"Do  you  hear  me,  Raper?"  asked 
Fagan  in  a  harsh  voice. 

"I  do,"  said  the  other,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  write. 

**  There's  a  judgment  entered  upon 
Carew's  bond  of  February — isn't 
there  ?" 

"  There  is !  Crowther  has  it  in  his 
oflicc." 

That's  right  We'll  sec  and  give 
him  a  pleasant  honeymoon. "  And  with 
these  words,  uttered  with  an  almost 
savage  malevolence,  ho  passed  out 
into  the  street. 

Joe  Raper's  daily  life  was  a  path 
on  which  tne  sunliorht  seldom  fell ;  but 
this  day  it  seemed  even  darker  than 
usual,  and  as  he  sat  and  wrote,  many 
a  heavy  sig&  broke  from  him,  and 
more  than  once  did  he  lay  down  his 
pen  and  draw  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
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Still  he  laboured  on,  his  head  bent 
down  over  his  desk,  in  that  selfsame 
spot  where  he  had  spent  his  youth, 
and  was  now  dropping  down  into  age 
unnoticed  and  untnought  of.  Of  those 
who  came  and  went  from  that  dreary- 
room,  who  saw  and  spoke  with  him, 
how  many  were  there  who  knew  him.^ 
who  even  suspected  what  lay  beneath 
that  simple  exterior  1  To  some  he 
was  but  the  messenger  of  dark  tidin|2:s, 
the  agent  of  those  severe  measures  which 
Fagan  not  unfrequcntly  employed 
against  his  clients.  To  others  he 
seemed  a  cold,  impassive,  almost  mis- 
anthropic being,  without  a  tie  to  bind 
him  to  his  fellow-man;  while  not  a 
few  even  ascribed  to  his  influences  all 
the  harshness  of  the  "Grinder.'*  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  he  never  knew 
of — never  suspected  the  different  judg- 
ments thus  passed  on  him.  So  humbiy 
did  he  think  of  himself — so  little  dispos- 
ed was  he  to  fancy  that  he  could  be  an 
object  of  attention  to  any,  the  chances 
are  that  he  was  spared  this  source  of 
mortification.  Ilumility  was  the  basis 
of  hb  whole  character,  and  by  its 
working  was  every  action  of  his  simple 
life  influenced.  It  might  be  a  curious 
subject  of  inquiry  how  far  this  charac- 
teristic was  fashioned  by  his  habits 
of  reading  and  of  thought.  Holding 
scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the  world 
of  society — companionless  as  he  was, 
his  associates  were  the  great  writers 
of  ancient  or  modern  times — the 
mighty  spirits  whose  vast  conceptions 
have  created  a  world  of  their  own. 
Living  amongst  them — animated  by 
their  glorious  sentiments — feeling  their 
thoughts — breathing  their  words,  how 
natural  that  he  should  have  fallen  back 
upon  himself  with  a  profound  sense  of 
his  inferiority.  IIow  meanly  must  he 
have  thought  of  his  whole  career  in 
life  in  presence  of  such  standards  1 

Upon  this  day  Joe  never  once  open- 
ed a  book;  the  little  volumes  which 
lay  scattered  through  his  drawers  were 
untouched,  nor  did  he,  as  was  his  wont, 
turn  for  an  instant  to  refresh  himself 
in  the  loved  pages  of  Metastasio,  or  of 
Uhland.  Whenever  he  had  more  than 
usual  on  hands,  it  was  his  custom 
not  to  dine  with  the  family,  but  to  eat 
something  as  he  sat  at  his  desk.  Such 
was  his  meal  now«^-a  little  bread  and 
cheese,  washed  down  by  a  gloss  of 
water. 

"Miss  Polly  hopes  you'll  take  a 
glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Joe,"  said  a  maid- 


servant, as  she  appeared  with  a  de- 
canter in  her  hand. 

"No I  Thanks — thanks  to  Miss 
Polly ;  many  thanks —  and  to  you.  Mar. 
garet — ^not  to-day.  I  have  a  good  deal 
to  do."  And  he  resumed  his  work  with 
that  air  of  determination  the  girl  well 
knew  brooked  no  interruption. 

It  was  full  an  hour  af^er  sunset  when 
he  ceased  writing ;  and  then  laying  his 
head  down  between  his  hands,  he  slept 
— the  sound,  heavy  sleep  that  comes 
of  weariness.  Twice  or  thrice  had  the 
servant  to  call  him  before  he  could 
awake,  and  hear  that  "Miss  Polly 
was  waiting  tea  for  him.'* 

Waiting    for    me,**   cried  he, 


C( 


in 


mingled  shame  and  astonishment. 
"  How  forgetful  I  am — ^how  very  wrong 
of  me  1  Is  Mr.  Crowther  here,  Mar- 
garet?" 

"  He  came  an  hour  ago,  sir." 

"Dear  me,  how  I  have  forgotten 
myself  l"  And  he  began  gathering  up 
his  papers,  the  hard  task  of  the  day, 
in  all  naste.  "  Say,  I'm  coming,  l^lar- 
garet — ^tell  Miss  Polly  I'm  so  sorry." 
And  thus,  with  many  an  excuse  and  in 
great  confusion,  Raper  hurried  out  of 
the  office,  and  up  stairs  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

Pagan's  house  was,  perhaps,  the 
oldest  in  the  street,  and  was  remark- 
able for  possessing  one  of  those  quaint, 
old-fashioned  windows,  which,  project- 
ing over  the  door  beneath,  formed  a 
species  of  little  boudoir,  with  views 
extending  on  either  side.  Here,  it  was 
Polly's  pleasure  to  sit,  and  here  she 
now  presided  at  her  tea  table ;  while 
in  a  remote  comer  of  the  room  her 
father  and  Mr.  Crowther  were  deep  in 
conversation. 

"  Have  you  finished  the  statement  ? 
— where's  the  account?"  cried  Fagan, 
roughly  interrupt  in  o:  the  excuses  that 
Kaper  was  making  for  his  absence. 

"  Here  it  is ;  at  least  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  make  it.  Many  of  our  memo- 
randa, however,  only  refer  to  verbal 
arrangements,  and  allude  to  business 
matters  transacted  personally  between 
you  andMr.  Carew." 

"  Listen  to  him,  Crowther ;  just  hear 
what  he  savs,"  said  Fagan,  angrily. 
"Is  not  that  a  satisfactory  way  to 
keep  accounts  ?" 

"  Gently,  gently — let  us  go  quietly 
to  work,"  said  Crowther — a  large  fat 
unwieldy  man,  with  a  bloated,  red  face, 
and  an  utterance  rendered  difficult 
from  the  combined  effects  of  asthma  and 
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OTer-eating.  ^'Raper  is  generally  most 
correct,  and  your  own  memory  is  admi- 
rable. If  Miss  Polly  will  give  me  a 
cup  of  her  strongest  tea,  without  any 
sugar,  I'll  answer  for  it,  I'll  soon  see 
my  wi\y." 

When  Rapcr  had  deposited  the  mass 
of  papers  on  the  table,  and  presented 
the  cup  of  tea  to  Crowther,  he  stole, 
half  timidly,  over  to  where  Polly  sat. 

"  You  must  he  hungry,  Papa  Joe" — 
it  was  the  name  by  which  she  called  him 
in  infancy — "  for  you  never  appeared 
at  dinner.     Pray  eat  something  now." 

'*  I  have  no  appetite,  Polly ;  that  is, 
I  have  eaten  already.  I'm  <|uito  re- 
freshed," said  he,  8cai*cely  thinking  of 
what  he  said,  for  his  eyes  were  directed 
to  the  table  where  Crowther  wsis 
seated,  and  where  a  kind  of  superci- 
lious smile  on  the  attorney's  face 
seemed  evoked  by  something  in  the 
papers  before  him. 

"  Some  cursed  folly  of  his  own — 
some  of  that  blundering  nonsense  that 
he  fiUs  his  brains  with  I"  cried  Fngan, 
as  he  threw  indignantly  away  a  closely 
written  sheet  of  paper,  the  lines  of 
which  unmistakably  proclaimed  verse. 

Joe  eyed  the  unhappy  document 
wistfully  for  a  secona  or  two,  and 
then,  with  a  stealthy  step,  he  crept 
over,  and  threw  it  into  the  hearth. 

*•  I  found  out  the  passage,  Pollv," 
said  he,  in  a  whisper,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb  the  serious  conference  of  the 
others;  and  he  drew  a  few  well-thumb- 
ed leaves  from  his  pocket,  and  placed 
them  beside  her,  while  she  bent  over 
them,  till  her  glossy  ringlets  touched 

the  V^^' 

"This  is  the  Medea,"  said  she; 
**  but  we  have  not  read  that  yet.** 

"  No,  Polly  ;  you  remember  that 
we  kept  it  ior  the  winter  nights — 
we  agreed  Tieck  and  Chamisso  were 
better  for  summer  evenings — Quando 
ridono  %  prati,  as  Petrarch  says;" 
and  her  eyes  brightened,  and  her  cneek 
glowed  as  he  spoke.  "  How  beautiful 
was  that  walk  we  took  on  Sunday 
evening  last — that  little  glen  beside 
the  river,  so  silent,  so  still,  who 
could  think  it  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
a  great  city  ?  What  a  delightful  thing 
it  is  to  think,  Polly,  that  they  who  la- 
bour hard  in  the  week — and,  there  are 
so  many  of  them  I — ^can  yet  on  that  one 
day  of  rest  wander  forth,  and  taste 
of  the  earth's  freshness. 

**  Von  •  It  perl*— 1  flor  TwrncgU  ed  1  btanehl." 

''  Confound  your  balderdash !"  cried 


Fagan,  passionately;  ** you've  put  me 
out  in  the  tot — seventeen  and  twelve, 
twenty-nine — two  thousand  nine  him- 
dred  pounds,  with  the  accruing  inte. 
rest.  I  don't  see  that  he  has  added 
the  interest." 

Mr.  Crowther  bent  patiently  over 
the  document  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then,  taking  off  his  spectacles,  and 
wiping  them  slowly,  said,  in  his 
blandest  voice — *'  It  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Raper  has  omitted  to  calcu- 
late the  interest.  Perhaps  he  would 
kindly  vouchsafe  us  his  attention  for  a 
moment." 

RajHT  was,  however,  at  that  mo- 
ment deaf  to  all  such  ap|)€als ;  his 
spirit  was  as  though  wandering  free 
beneath  the  shade  of  leafy  bowers,  or 
along  the  sedgy  banks  of  some  clear 
lake. 

•'You  remember  Dante's  lines, 
Polly ;  and  how  he  describes — 

"  '  La  divina  foretta— 
Che  agU  occhl  tempcrara  U  nuoro  gtorno, 
Scnxti  put  aapettar  lasctal  la  rlra, 
Frendendo  la  campagna  lento  leato.* 

How  beautiful  the  repetition  of  the 
word  '  Lento ;'  how  it  conveys  the 
slow  reluctance  of  his  step." 

"  There  is,  to  my  thinking,  even  a 
more  graceful  instance  in  Metastasio," 
said  Polly — 

«•  *  L'onda  ehe  noniion, 
Fra  tponda  e  iponda, 
L'aura  die  tremoU, 
Fra  fronda  e  f ronda,* " 

"Raper,  Raper — do  you  hear  me, 
I  say?"  cried  Fagan,  as  he  knocked 
angrily  with  his  knuckles  on  the  table. 

"  We  are  sorry.  Miss  Fagan,"  inter- 
posed Crowther,  "  to  interrupt  such 
intellectual  pleasure ;  but  business  has 
its  imperative  claims." 

"I'm  read^' — quite  ready,  sir,"  said 
Joe,  rising  in  confusion,  and  hasten- 
ing across  the  room  to  where  the  others 
sat. 

**  Take  a  seat,  sir,"  said  Fagan,  pe- 
remptorily ;  for  here  are  some  points 
which  require  full  explanation.  And  I 
would  beg  to  remind  you,  that  if  the 
cultivation  of  your  mmd,  as  I  have 
heard  it  called,  interferes  with  your 
attention  to  office  duties,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  seek  out  some  more  conge- 
nial sphere  for  its  development  than 
my  humble  house.  I'm  too  poor  a 
man  for  such  luxurious  dalliance,  Mr. 
Raper."  These  words,  although 
spoken  in  a  whisper,  were  audible  to 
him  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
and  he  heard  them  in  a  state  of  hah- 
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stapified  amazement.  **  For  the  pre- 
sent, I  mast  call  your  attention  to  this. 
What  is  it." 

Raper  was  no  sooner  in  the  midst  of 
figures  and  calculations  than  all  his  in- 
stincts  of  office-life  recalled  htm  to 
himself,  and  he  began  rapidly  but 
clearly  to  explain  the  strange  and  con- 
fased-looking  documents  which  were 
strewn  before  him,  and  Crowther  could 
not  but  feel  struck  by  the  admirable 
memory  and  systematic  precision  which 
alone  could  derive  information  from  such 
disorderly  materials.  Even  Fagan 
himself  was  so  carried  away  by  a  mo. 
mentary  impulse  of  enthusiasm  as  to 
say,  «*  When  a  man  is  capable  of  such  a 
statement  as  this,  what  a  disgrace  that 
he  should  fritter  away  his  faculties 
with  rhymes  and  legends  V* 

"  Mr.  Raper  is  a  philosopher,  sir ;  he 
despises  the  base  pursuits  and  groveUing 
ambitions  of  us,  lower  mortals,"  said 
Crowther,  with  a  well- feigned  humility. 

"  We  must  beg  of  him  to  lay  aside  his 
philosophy,  then,  for  this  evening,  for 
there  is  much  to  be  done  yet,"  said 
Fagan,  untying  a  large  bundle  of  letters. 
"This  is  the  correspondence  of  the  lask 
year — the  most  important  of  all." 

"Large  sums  I  large  sums !  these, "  said 
Crowther,  glancing  his  eyes  over  the 
papers. "  x  ou  appear  to  have  placed  a 
most  unlimited  confidence  in  this  young 

fentleman — a  very  well  merited  trust 
have  no  doubt." 

Fagan  made  no  reply,  but  a  slight 
contortion  of  his  mouth  and  eyebrows 
seemed  to  offer  some  dissent  to  the 
doctrine. 


**I  have  kept  the  tea  waiting  for 
you,  Papa  Joe,"  said  Polly,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  slight  pause  to 
address  him;  and  Raper,  like  an  escaped 
schoolboy,  burst  away  from  his  task  at 
a  word. 

"I  have  just  remembered  another 
instance,  Polly,"  said  he,  *'  of  what  we 
were  speaking ;  it  occurs  in  Schiller 

" '  £•  brlcht  Itch  die  wellen  mit  mocht— mit  macht.* 

And  slightly  different,  but  not  less  ef- 
fective is  Shelley's^ 

"  *  The  gran  I  and  the  flowen  among  the  grasf .'  ** 

'*Take  your  books  to  your  room« 
Polly,"  said  Fagan,  harshly;  "  for  I  see 
that  as  long  as  they  are  here,  we  have 
little  chance  of  Mr.  Raper's  services." 
Polly  rose,  and  pressed  Joe's  hand  af- 
fectionately, and  then,  gathering  up  the 
volumes  before  her,  she  left  the  room. 
Raper  stood  for  a  second  or  tj7o  gazing 
at  the  door  after  her  departure ;  and 
then,  heaving  a  faint  sigh,  muttered  to 
himself-^ 

'*  I  have  just  recalled  to  mind  an. 
other — 


*•  *  Eine  Bmth\  eine  Bluth*  min  brich, 
Yom  dem  Baum  in  Garten/ 


Quite  ready  sir,"  broke  he  in  sud- 
denly, as  a  sharp  summons  from  Pagan's 
knuckles  once  more  admonished  him  of 
his  dut^;  and  now,  as  though  the 
link  which  had  bound  him  to  realms 
of  fancy  was  snapped,  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  task  with  all  the  patient 
drudgery  of  daily  habit. 


CHAPTER  TI. 


TWO  FRIBlTDt  A5D  THBIR  COHPIDSBOIS. 


By  the  details  of  my  last  two  chapters, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  recede,  as  it 
were,  from  the  due  course  of  my  story, 
and  speak  of  events  which  occurred 
prior  to  those  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter;  but  this  irregularity  was  a 
matter  of  necessity,  since  I  could  not 
pursue  the  narrative  of  my  father's  life, 
without  introducing  to  the  reader  cer- 
tain characters,  who,  more  or  less, 
exerted  an  influence  on  his  fortunes. 
Let  me  now,  however,  turn  to  my  tale, 
from  which  it  is  my  intention  in  future 
to  digress  as  seldom  as  possible.  A 
few  lines,  written  in  haste,  had  sum- 
mon^ MacNaghtQQ  tg  Castle  Carew^ 


on  the  morning  of  that  Friday  for 
which  my  father  had  invited  his  friends 
to  dinner.  With  all  his  waywardness, 
and  all  the  weaknesses  of  an  impulsive 
nature,  Dan  MacNaghten  stood  higher 
in  my  father's  esteem  than  any  other  of 
his  ffiends.  It  was  not  alone  that  he  had 
given  my  father  the  most  signal  proofs 
of  his  friendship,  but  that,  through- 
out his  whole  career,  marked  as  it  was 
by  folly  and  rashness,  and  the  most 
thoughtless  extravagance,  he  had  never 
done  a  single  action  that  reflected  on 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  honour,  nor, 
in  all  the  triumphs  of  his  prosperous 
days,  or  in  the  triab  of  hi3  adverse 
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oneSj  had  he  forfeited  the  regard  of 
any  who  knew  him.  My  father  had 
entrusted  to  him,  during  his  absence, 
ever}'thing  that  could  be  done  without 
correspondence;  for,  amongst  Dan's 
characteristics,  none  was  more  remark- 
able than  his  horror  of  letter- writing ; 
and  it  was  a  popular  saying  of  the  time 
**  that  Dan  MacNaghten  would  rather 
fight  two  duels  than  write  one  chal- 
lenge."  Of  course,  it  may  be  imagined 
how  much  there  was  !br  two  such 
friends  to  talk  over,  when  they  met, 
for,  if  my  father's  letters  were  few  and 
brief,  MacNaghten 's  were  still  fewer 
and  less  explicit,  leaving  voids  on 
either  side  that  nothing  but  a  meeting 
could  supply. 

Early,  therefore,  that  Friday  morn- 
ing, Dan's  gig  and  mottled  grey,  the 
last  remnant  of  an  extensive  stable 
establishment,  rattled  up  the  avenue  of 
Castle  Carew,  and  MacWaghtcn  strolled 
into  the«garden,  to  loiter  about«  till 
such  time  as  my  father  might  be  stir- 
ring. He  was  not  many  minutes  there, 
however,  when  my  fatner  joined  him, 
and  the  two  friends  embraced  cordially^ 
and  arm-in-arm  returned  to  the  house. 

It  was  not  without  astonishment  Dan 
saw  that  the  breakfast-table  was  spre^id 
in  the  same  little  garden-room  which 
zny  father  always  used  in  his  bachelor 
days,  and  still  more,  that  only  two 
places  were  laid. 

"You  are  wondering  where's  my 
wife,  Dan.  She  never  breakfasts  with 
me ;  nor  indeed,  do  we  see  each  other 
till  late  in  the  afternoon — a  custom,  I 
will  own,  that  I  used  to  rebel  against 
at  first,  but  I'm  getting  more  accus- 
tomed  to  it  now ;  and,  after  all,  Dan, 
it  would  be  a  srcat  sacrifice  of  all  her 
comfort  should  I  insist  on  a  change ; 
80  I  put  up  with  it  as  best  I  can." 

**  rerhaps  she'll  see  herself,  in  time, 
that  these  are  not  the  habits  here." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  my  father  ;"  but 
usually  French  people  think  their  own 
ways  the  rule,  and  all  others  the  ex- 
ccption.  I  suppose  you  were  surprised 
at  my  marriage,  Dan." 

••Faith  I  was,  I  own  to  you.  I 
thought  you  one  of  those  inveterate 
Irishers  that  couldn't  think  of  any. 
thing  but  Celtic  blood.  You  remember, 
when  we  were  boys,  how  we  used  to 
rave  on  that  theme." 

"  Very  true.  Like  all  the  grafts,  we 
deemed  ourselves  purer  than  the  ancient 
stock ;  but  no  man  ever  knows  when, 
ivhere^  or  whom  he'll  marr>%  It*s  ail  non- 


se,n5e  planning  and  speculating  about 
it.  Yon  might  as  well  look  out  for  a 
soft  spot  to  fall  in  a  steeple-chase. 
You  come  smash  down  in  the  very 
middle  of  your  speculations.  I'm 
sure,  as  for  me,  I  never  dreamed  of  a 
wife  till  I  found  that  I  had  one." 

*'I  know  so  well  how  it  all  hap- 
pened," cried  Dan,  langhinpf.  "You 
got  up  one  of  those  delightful  intima- 
cies— that  pleasant  familiar  kind  of 
half-at-homishness  that  throws  a  man 
always  off  his  guard,  and  leaves  him 
open  to  every  assault  of  female  fascina- 
tion, just  when  he  fancies  that  he  is 
the  delight  of  the  whole  circle.  Egad, 
I've  had  at  least  half-a-dozen  such, 
and  must  have  been  married  at  least 
as  many  times,  if  somebody  hadn't 
discovered,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  I 
was  ruined." 

'*  So  that  you  never  fell  in  love  in 
your  prosperous  days,  Dan." 

••  Who  does — who  ever  did  ?  The 
minor  that  wrote  sonnets  has  only  to 
come  of  age,  and  feel  that  he  can  in- 
dite a  check,  to  be  cured  of  his  love  fe- 
ver. Love  i?  a  passion  most  intimately 
connected  with  laziness  and  little  mo- 
ney. Give  a  fellow  seven  or  eight 
thousand  a-year,  good  health  and  good 
spirits,  and  I'll  back  him  to  do  every 
other  folly  in  Christendom  before  he 
thinks  of  marriage." 

**  From  all  of  which  I  am  to  con- 
clude that  you  set  down  this  act  of 
mine  either  as  a  proof  of  a  weak  mind 
or  a  failing  exchequer,"  said  my  fa- 
ther. 

"Xot  in  your  case,"  said  he,  more 
slowly,  and  with  a  greater  air  of  reflec- 
tion. **  You  had  always  a  dash  of 
ambition  about  you ;  and  the  chances 
are,  that  you  set  your  afiections  on  one 
that  you  half  despaired  of  obtaining, 
or  had  really  no  pretensions  to  look  for. 
I  see  I'm  right,  Walter,"  said  he, 
as  my  father  fidgeted,  and  looked 
confused.  *'  I  could  have  wagered  a 
thousand  on  it,  if  I  had  as  mucn.  Yon 
entered  for  the  royal  plate;  and,  by 
Jove  1 1  believe  you  were  right." 

"You  have  not  made  so  bad  a 
guess  of  it,  Dan ;  but  what  say  the 
rest  ?     What's  the  town  gossip  ?" 

**  Do  you  not  know  Dublin  as  well 
or  better  than  I  do  ?  Can't  you  frame 
to  a  very  letter  every  syllable  that 
has  been  uttered  on  the  subject— 
or  need  I  describe  to  you  my  Lady 
Kilfoylc's  fan -shaking  horror,  as 
she  tells   of  Hbat    poor   dear    Ca- 
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rew,  and  his  unfortunate  marriage^ 
with  Heaven  knows  whom  I'  Nor  Bob 
French's  astonishment  that  you,  of 
all  men,  should  marry  out  of  your 
sphere — or,  as  he  calls  it,  your  spire. 
Nor  how  graphically  Mrs.  Stapleton 
Harris  narrates  the  manner  of  your 
entanglement — how  you  fought  two 
brothers,  and  only  gave  in  to  the  su- 
perior  force  of  an  outraged  mamma, 
and  the  tears  of  your  victim  I  Nor 
fifty  other  similar  stories,  in  which  you 
figured  alternately  as  the  dupe  or  the 
deceived — the  only  point  of  agree- 
ment being  a  universal  reprobation  of 
one,  who,  with  all  his  pretensions  to 
patriotism,  should  have  entirely  for- 
gotten the  claims  of  Irish  manufac- 
ture." 

*'  And  are  they  all  so  severe— so 
unjust?" 

**Very  nearly.  The  only  really 
warm  defender  I've  heard  of  you,  was 
one  firom  whom  you  probably  least  ex- 
pected it." 

'*  And  who  might  that  be  ? 

*'  Can't  you  guess,  Watty?" 

"  Harry  iBlake — Kedmond — George 
Macartney  ?" 

"  Confound  it,  you  don't  think  I 
mean  a  man." 

"A  woman — ^who  could  she  be? 
Not  Sally  Talbot;  not  Lady  Jane 
Rivers ;  not " 

"  Kitty  Dwyer  ;  and  I  think  you 
mi^ht  have  guessed  her  before,  Watty  1 
It  IS  rather  late,  to  be  sure,  to  think 
of  it ;  but  mjr  belief  is  that  you  ought 
to  have  married  that  girl." 

''She  refused  me,  Dan.  She  re- 
fused me,"  said  my  father,  growing 
red,  between  shamo  and  a  sense  of 
irritation. 

<'  There*s  a  way  of  asking  that  se- 
cures a  refusal,  Watty.  Don't  tdl  me 
Kitty  was  not  fond  of  you.  1  ought 
to  know,  for  she  told  me  so  herself. " 

*'  She  told  you  so,"  cried  my  fiither, 
slowly. 

"  Ay,  did  she.  It  was  in  the  sum- 
mer-house, down  yonder.  You  re- 
member the  day  you  gave  a  great  pic- 
nic to  the  Carbineers;  they  were 
ordered  off  to  India^  and  you  asked 
them  out  here  to  a  farewell  breaks 
fiist.  Well,  I  didn't  know  then  how 
badly  matters  were  with  me.  I  thought, 
at  least,  that  I  could  scrape  together 
some  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundreds  a- 
year ;  and  I  thought,  too,  that  I  had 
a  knowledge  of  Sie  world,  that  was 
worth  AS  much  more^  9xA  thftt  £Ut7 


Dwyer  was  just  the  girl  that  suited 
me.  She  was  never  out  of  humour — 
could  ride  anything  that  ever  was 
backed — didn't  care  what  she  wore-^ 
never  known  to  be  sick,  stdky,  nor  sorry 
for  anything;  and  after  a  countiy 
dance  that  Tasted  two  hours,  and  au 
most  killed  everybody  but  ourselves, 
I  took  her  a  walk  round  the  gardens, 
and  seated  her  in  the  summer-house 
there.  I  needn't  tell  all  I  said,"  con- 
tinued he,  with  a  sigh.  **  I  beUeve  I 
couldn't  have  pleaded  harder  for  my 
life,  if  it  was  at  stake ;  but  she  stopped 
me  short,  and,  squeezing  my  hand  be- 
tween both  of  hers,  8ai£.'  No,  Dan ; 
this  cannot  be,  and  you  are  too  gene- 
rous to  ask  me  why.'  But  I  was  not  I 
I  pressed  her  all  the  more ;  and,  at 
last  not  without  seeing  a  teieir  in  her 
eye,  too — I  got  at  her  secret,  and 
heiurd  her  say  your  name.  I  swore  by 
every  saint  we  could  either  of  us  re- 
member, never  to  tell  this  to  man  or 
mortal  living ;  and  I  suppose,  in  strict 
fact,  I  oughtn't  to  so  do  now ;  but,  of 
course,  it's  the  same  thing  as  if  yoa 
were  dead,  and  you,  I  well  know,  will 
never  breathe  it  again." 

'' Never  1"  said  my  father,  and  sat  with 
his  head  on  his  hand,  unable  to  utter 
a  word  more. 

"Poor  Kittjrl"  said  Dan,  vrith  a 
heavy  sigh,  while  he  balanced  his  spoon 
on  the  e^e  of  his  tea  cup  \  <'I  hau  sus. 
pect  she  is  the  only  one  in  the  world 
that  you  ever  seriously  wronged,  and 
yet  she  is  the  very  first  to  uphold  you." 

''Button  are  unjust,  Dan — most  un- 
just," cried  my.  father,  warmly.  "  There 
was  a  kind  of  flirtation  between  us.^ 
I  don't  deny  it,  but  nothing  more  than 
is  alwaysgomg  forwardin  tmsfiree-and- 
easy  land  of  ours,  where  people  play 
with  their  feelings  as  they  do  with 
their  fortunes,  and  are  auite  astonish- 
ed to  discover,  some  nne  morning 
that  tiiey  have  fairiy  run  through  bou 
one  and  the  other.  I  liked  her,  and 
she,  perhaps,  liked  me,  somewhat  better 
than  anyone  else  that  she  met  as  often. 
We  got  to  become  very  intimate-* 
to  feel,  that  in  the  disposal  of  our  lei- 
sure hours— which  meant  the  live, 
long  day— that  we  were  excessively 
necessary  to  each  other ;  in  fact,  that 
if  our  minds  were  not  quite  alike,  our 
tastes  were.  Of  course,  before  one 
gets  that  far,  one's  friends,  as  they  call 
themselves,  have  gone  far  beyond  it. 
There's  no  need  of  wearying  you  with 
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y^ho  it  waPy  now  took  occasion  to  fell 
me,  that  I  was  behaving  ill  to  Kitty  ; 
that  unless  I  really  intended  seriously 
— that's  the  paraphrase  for  marriage 
— my  attentions  were  calculated  to 
do  her  injury.     Ay,  by  Jove  I   your 
match-making  moralists  talk  of  a  wo- 
man as  they  would  of  a  horse,  and 
treat  a  broken  flirtation  as  if  it  were 
a  breach  of  warranty.     I  was,  I  own 
it,  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the  unne- 
cessary degree  of  interest  my  friends 
insisted  on  taking  in  my  welfare;  but  I 
was  not  fool  enough  to  go  to  war  with 
the  world  single-handed,  so  I  seemed 
to  accept  the  counsel,  and  went  my 
way.  That  same  day,  I  rode  out  with 
Kitty.     There  was  a  large  party  of  us, 
but  by  some  chance  we  found  ourselves 
side  by  side,  and  in  an  avenue  of  the 
wood.      Quite  full  as  my  mind  was 
of  the  communication  of  the  morning, 
I  could  not  resist  my  usual  impulse, 
which  was  to  talk  to  her  of  any  or 
everything  that  was  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts.     I  don't  mean  to  say,  Dan, 
that  I  did  so  delicately,  or  even  be- 
comingly, for  I  confess  to  you,  I  had 
grown    into   that  kind    of   intimacy 
whose  gravest  fault  is,  that  it  has  no 
reserve.     I'm  quite  certain  that  no- 
thing could  be  worse  in  point  of  taste 
or  feeling  than  what  I  said.  You  can 
judge  of  it  from  her  reply — *  And  are 
you  such  a  fool, Walter,  as  to  cut  an  old 
friend  for  such  silly  gossip  ?*    I  blun- 
dered out  something  in  defence  of  my- 
self— floundered  away  into  all  kinds 
of  stupid  unmeaning  apologies,  and 
ended  by  asking  her  to  marry  me. 
Up    to  that  moment  we    were   con- 
versing  in  all  the  freedom  of  our  old 
friendship—not  the  slightest  reserve 
on  either  side ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  ut- 
tered these  words,  than  she  turned  to- 
wards me  with  a  look  so  sad,  and  so 
reproachful,  I  did  not   believe    that 
her  features  could  have  conveyed  the 
expression,  while,  in  a  voice  of  deep- 
est emotion  she  said — 'Oh, Walter, this 
from  you  r  I  was  brute  enough — ^there's 
only  one  word  for  it — to  misunderstand 
her;  and,  full  of  myself,  and  the  splen. 
did  ofier  I  had  made  her,  and  my  con- 
founded   amour  propre,   I  muttered 
something  about  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  the  voice  of  friends,  and  so  on. 
'Tell  your  JHends,   then,'  said  she, 
and  with  such  an  emphasis   on  the 
word  I — '  tell  your  friends  that  I  re- 
fused you  1 '  and  giving  her  mare  a 
tremendous  cut  of  the  whip,  she  dashed 


ofl'at  speed,  and  was  up  with  the  others 
before  I  had  even  presence  of  mind  to 
follow  her." 

"  You  behaved  devilish  badly — infa- 
mously. If  I'd  been  her  brother,  I'd 
have  shot  you  like  a  dog  I"  cried  Dan, 
rising,  and  walkinnr  the  room. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  my  father,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  handkerchief. 

**  I'm  sorry  I  said  that,  Watty— I 
don't  mean  that,"  said  Dan,  laying  his 
hand  on  my  father's  shoulder.  "It  all 
comes  of  that  infernal  system  of  inter- 
ference !  If  they  had  lefl  you  alone, 
and  to  the  guidance  of  your  own  feel- 
ings, you'd  never  have  gone  wrong. 
But  the  world  will  poke  in  its  d — d 
finger  everywhere.  I'ts  rather  hard, 
when  good  breeding  protests  against 
the  by-stander  meddling  with  your 
game  at  chess,  that  he  should  have  the 
privilege  of  obtruding  on  the  most 
eventful  incident  of  your  existence." 

'*  Let  us  never  speak  of  this  again, 
Dan,"  said  my  father,  looking  up  with 
eyes  that  were  far  from  clear. 

MacNaghten  squeezed  his  hand, 
and  said  nothing. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  with 
Tony  Fagan,  Dan  ?"  said  my  father, 
suddenly.  "  Have  you  drawn  too  freely 
on  the  Grinder,  and  exhausted  the 
liberal  resources  of  his  free-giving  na- 
ture ?" 

•*  Nothing  cf  the  kind ;  he  has  closed 
his  books  against  me  this  many  a  day. 
But  why  do  you  ask  this  ?" 

"  Look  here ! "  And  he  opened  a 
drawer,  and  showed  a  whole  mass  of 
papers,  as  he  spoke.  "Fagan,  whom 
I  regarded  as  an  undrainablewell  of  the 
precious  metals,  threatens  to  run  dry ; 
he  sends  me  back  bills  unaccepted,  and 
actually  menaces  me  with  a  reckon- 
mg. 

"What  a  rascal,  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  forty  or  fifty  percent." 

"  He  might  have  charged  Bixtj, 
Dan,  if  he  would  only  '  order  the  bill 
to  lie  on  the  table.'  6ut  see,  he  talks 
of  a  settlement,  and  even  hints  at  a 
lawyer." 

"  You  ought  to  have  married  Polly." 

"  Fray,  is  there  any  one  else  that  I 
should  have  married,  Dan  ?"  cried  my 
father,  half  angrily ;  "  for  it  seems  to 
roe  that  you  have  quite  a  passion  for 
finding  out  alliances  forme." 

"  Folly,  they  say,  will  have  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,"  said  Dan, 
slowly,  "and  is  a  fine  girl  to  boot. 
I  assure  you,  Wattr,  I  saw  her*  the 
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other  day,  seated  in  the  library  here^ 
and  with  all  the  splendour  of  your 
stained-glass  windows,  your  gold-fret- 
ted ceiliogy  and  your  gorgeous  tapes- 
tries, she  looked  just  in  her  place. 
Hang  me  if  there  was  a  particle  of 
the  picture  in  better  style  or  taste  than 
herself." 

"How  came  she  here?"  cried  my 
fiither  in  amazement.  And  Mac  Nagh- 
ten  now  related  all  the  circumstances 
of  Fagan's  visit,  the  breakfast,  and  the 
drive. 

"And  you  actually  sat  with  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  at  your 
side,"  said  m^  father,  "and  did  not 
decamp  with  it  ?" 

"I  never  said  she  had  the  money 
in  her  pocket,  Watty.  Egad  I  that 
would  have  been  a  very  tempting  situ- 
ation." 

"  How  time  must  have  changed 
you,  Dan,  when  you  could  discuss 
the  question  thus  calmly  I  I  remem- 
ber the  day  when  you'd  have  won 
the  race,  without  even  wasting  a 
thought  on  the  solvency  of  the  stake- 
holder." 

*'  Faith  I  believe  it  were  the  wisest 
way,  after  all,  Watty,"  said  he,  care- 
lessly ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  in  the  times 
you  speak  of,  my  conscience,  like  a 
eenerous  banker,  never  refused  my 
drafts ;  now,  however,  she  has  taken  a 
circumspect  turn,  and  I'm  never  quite 
certain  that  I  have  not  overdrawn  my 
account  with  her.  In  plain  words,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  do  with  pre- 
meditation what  once  I  might  have 
done  from  recklessness." 

"And  so  the  scruple  saved  Polly," 
cried  my  father. 

"  Just  BO ;  not  that  I  had  much 
time  to  reflect  on  it,  for  the  blacks 
were  pulling  fearfully,  and  Dan  had 
smashed  his  splinter-bar  with  a  kick. 
Still,  in  coming  up  by  the  new  shrub- 
bery there,  I  did  say  to  myself — 
'  which  road  shall  I  take  ?'  The  ponies 
were  going  to  decide  the  matter  for 
me ;  but  I  turned  them  short  round 
with  a  jerk,  and  laid  the  whip  over 
their  flanks  with  a  cut — the  dearest 
assuredly  I  ever  gave  to  horseflesh, 


for  it  cost  me,  in  all  likelihood,  three 
hundred  thousand.*' 

"Who'd  have  ever  thought  Dan 
MacNaghten's  conscience  would  have 
been  so  expensive  I" 

"By  Jove,  Watty,  its  the  only  thing 
of  value  remaining  to  me.  Perhaps 
my  creditors  left  it  on  the  same  polite 
principle  that  they  allow  a  respectable 
bankrupt  to  keep  his  snufi'-box  or  his 
wife's  miniature — a  cheap  complaisance 
that  reads  well  in  the  newspapers." 

"The  Grinder,  of  course,  thought 
he  had  seen  the  last  of  you, "  said  my 
father,  laughing. 

"  He  as  much  as  said  so  to  me  when 
I  came  back.  He  even  went  further," 
said  Dan,  reddening  with  anger  as  he 
spoke.  "  He  proposed  to  me  to  eo 
abroad  and  travel,  and  that  he  womd 
pay  the  cost ;  but' he'll  scarcely  repeat 
the  insolence." 

"  Why,  what  has  come  over  you  all 
here  ?  1  scarcely  know  you  for  what 
I  left  you  some  short  time  back.  Dan 
MacNaghten  taking  to  scruples,  and 
Tony  Fagan  to  generosity,  seem,  indeed^ 
too  much  for  conunon  credulity.  And 
now  as  to  politics,  Dan?  What  are 
our  friends  doing  ?--^or  I  own  to  you  I 
have  not  opened  one  of  Bagwell's  letters 
since  I  left  Paris." 

"You're  just  as  wise  as  if  you  had. 
Tom  has  got  into  all  that  Itotundo 
cant  about  the  <  Convention,'  and  the 
*Town  Council,*  and  the  'Sub-Com- 
mittec  of  Nine,'  so  that  you'd  not  make 
anything  out  of  the  correspondence. 
I  believe  the  truth  is,  that  the  Bishop 
is  mad,  and  they  who  follow  him  are 
fools.  The  Government  at  first  thought 
of  buying  them  over,  but  they  now 
perceive  it's  a  cheaper  and  safer  expe- 
dient to  leave  them  to  themselves  and 
their  own  indiscretions.  But  I  detest 
the  subject,  and  as  we'll  have  nothing 
else  talked  of  to-day  at  dinner,  I'll  cry 
truce  till  then.  Let  us  have  a  look  at 
the  stable,  Watty.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  "  nags."  And  so  saying, 
MacNaghten  arose  from  table,  and, 
taking  my  father's  arm,  led  him  away 
into  the  garden. 
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THE  WRITINGS  OF  MADAUE  CHABLE8  BETBAUD. 


Since  the  day  when  the  romantic  school 
first  established  itself  in  popular  favour 
in  France,  French  literature  has  rarely 
been  in  so  depressed  a  state  as  at  the 
present  moment.  We  speak  with  re- 
ference to  its  merits,  not  to  its  com- 
mercial  prosperity,  which  has  possibly 
received  a  fillip  from  the  recent  copy- 
right treaty  with  this  countiy.  But  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  France  has 
obtained  protection  when  she  had  no 
longer  anything  to  protect.  This  is  cer- 
taimy  true  of  the  class  of  French  books 
to  which  particular  allusion  is  here 
made — ^namely,  novels  and  romances. 
Hare,  indeed,  it  is,  at  the  present  day, 
that  the  Paris  press  sends  forth  a  work 
of  this  kind  worthy  of  translation,  or 
that  would  find  purchasers  in  England 
save  at  the  extremely  low  prices  of  Bel- 
gian piracies.  The  weekly  bulletin  of 
French  publications  now  exhibits  none 
of  those  names  which  stamp,  as  more 
or  less  able,  the  novel  upon  whose  title- 
page  they  are  printed.  Objectionable 
as  were  often  the  tone  and  tendencies 
of  their  works,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  talent — ^in  some  instances,  the  ge- 
nius— of  such  writers  as  Hugo,  Sue, 
De  Bernard,  Merimee,  Sand,  Soulie, 
Dumas,  Balzac,  Souvestre,  Gautier, 
Earr.  Where  are  now  all  those  ?  Some 
dead :  those  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
the  list— Balzac,  de  Bernard,  Soulie— 
have  gone  down  to  a  premature  grave. 
Others  have  ceased  to  write,  discou- 
raged, perhaps,  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times ;  whilst  those  who  still  hold 
the  pen  have  certainly,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  lost  much  of  the  spirit  with 
which  they  formerly  wielded  it.  An- 
other name,  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  list 
of  those  authors  who,  since  1830,  have 
been  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  lighter 
class  of  French  literature,  is  that  of 
Reybaud.  A  double  wreath  must  be 
decreed  to  it ;  for  two  who  bear  it  have 
won  themselves  distinguished  places  in 
the  ranks  of  French  literati.  No  French 
i^ovcl,  for  many  years  past,  achieved  a 
more  deserved  celebrity  than  the  witty 
satire  of  Jerome  Paturos.  Well,  its 
remarkably  shrewd  and  clever  author^ 
M.  Louis  Bcybaud,  is  one  of  those 
whose  pens  have  been  broken  in  their 

hands  by  recent  eTenta  in  VtmoQ* 


Under  the  Republic,  Paturos,  however 
unwelcome  his  sallies  to  many  in  high 
places,  was  suffered  to  walk  abroad  un- 
molested, and  to  display  his  honest 
countenance  in  every  library  and  shop- 
window.  Times  have  changed.  Under 
the  Bonaparte  dictatorship,  M.  Rey- 
baud, having  conducted  his  new  hero, 
"Monsieur  Robichon,  Candidate  for 
the  Presidentship  of  the  Republic," 
through  one  slender  volume,  appears  to 
have  paused,  in  wholesome  fear  of  the 
censors.  Satire  is  no  longer  safe  in 
France ;  and  Robichon  remains  a  frag- 
ment, cut  short  in  his  aspirations  by  the 
sabres  of  the  2nd  of  December.  We 
have  not  heard  whether  his  witty  crea- 
tor is  now  repenting  his  boldness  in 
banishment.  What  nrmy  pretty  safely 
be  affirmed  is,  that  he  has  not,  like 
M.  Marco  de  St.  Hilaire,  that  indefati- 
gable flatterer  of  the  empire  and  the 
emperor,  received  a  government  ap- 
pointment as  a  recompense  for  the 
tenor  of  his  writings. 

The  silence,  compulsory  as  we  be- 
lieve, of  M.  Louis  Reybaud,  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  written 
very  little;  and  assurediv  cannot  be 
said  to  have  exhausted,  like  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  b^  working  it  too 
constantly  and  greedily,  his  nch  vein 
of  humour  and  originality.  That  in- 
genious literary  manufacturer,  Alexan- 
der Dumas,  sends  more  manuscript  to 
the  printer  in  three  months  than  M. 
Reybaud  has  done  in  bis  whole  life. 
Here,  of  course,  quantity  alone  is  taken 
into  consideration.  If  we  locdc  to  qua- 
lity, wo  might,  perdiancey  find  that 
Jerdme  Pftturos  alone  would  make  fifty 
of  Dnmas*s  flimsy  volumes  kick  the 
beam.  Without,  however,  institntinff 
an  impossible  comparison  betwecta  M. 
Reybaud  and  the  most  prolific  and  tm- 
scmpulous  of  modern  French  novelists, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  rcgvet  that  the 
former  writer  has  not^  bt  some  degree^ 
emulated  the  industry  of  his  accom- 
plished relative,  Madame  Charles  Rey- 
baud, unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  French  authoresses  of  the  day, 
from  whose  graceful  pen  we  have  an. 
nually,  for  many  years  past,  been  ac- 
customed to  expect,  and  to  reoeiye>  at 
towt  9ttQ  or  two  Tolomes. 
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Althougli  sbe  Is  far  irom  faultless 
as  a  writer,  we  are  disposed  to  allot 
to  this  lady  a  high  position  in  the 
ranks  of  living  French  novelists.  Pos- 
sessed of  less  vigour  of  intellect,  less 
power  of  pen,  and  less  genius  than 
George  Sand,  on  the  other  hand  her 
views  of  society,  and  its  destinies,  are 
brighter  and  more  cheerful,  her  prob- 
ings  of  the  human  heart  less  deep  and 
remorseless.  It  is  not,  however,  our 
intention  in  any  way  to  assimilate  her 
to  Madame  Dudevant.  They  belong 
to  different  categories,  and  it  were 
easier,  upon  the  whole,  to  establish  be- 
tween them  a  contrast  than  a  compa- 
rison. Both  are  adepts  in  style,  and 
consummate  mistresses  of  the  pathetic, 
but,  as  artists,  their  walks  are  different. 
George  Sand  is,  in  some  sort,  the  crea- 
tor  of  what  may  be  termed  the  romance 
of  tendency — Madame  Rey baud's  forte 
is  the  Roman-de-mosurs.  She  deals  in 
pictures  of  society.  Her  touch  is  light 
and  elegant;  and,  whilst  adorning  a 
tale,  she  rarely  neglects  an  opportunity 
of  pointing  a  moral,  or  striking  at  a 
prejudice.  She  is  of  the  school  of  De 
Batzac,  but  no  servile  copyist,  and  has 
wrought  out  a  path  of  her  own.  Her 
best  works  frequently  remind  us  of 
Charles  de  Bernard,  and  she  is  most 
successful  when  treating  the  class  of 
subjects  he  usually  preferred.  The 
forty  small  volumes,  containing  about 
as  many  novels  and  tales  of  various 
lengths  from  three  volumes  to  a  few 
pages,  which  compose  the  whole  of  her 
works,  are  certainly  not  all  of  equal 
merit.  But  if  not  always  successful 
in  rivetting  the  reader's  attention  by 
dramatic  incidents  and  striking  situa- 
tions, upon  the  other  hand  she  is  never 
careless  or  tedious,  and,  by  her  skill  as 
a  narrator,  she  oilen  imparts  interest 
to  a  common-place  story.  She  is  hap- 
piest on  French  ground,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  centurv  ;  those  are  the 
scene  and  time  of  her  masterpieces. 
Thence  she  has  occasionally  wandered 
to  remoter  periods  and  places;  to 
Spain,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  of  which 
latter  region  she  is,  we  believe,  a 
native.  In  Haiti,  the  Havannah,  or 
Martinique,  she  excels  in  descrip- 
tions of  tropical  scenery.  "  Madame 
de  Rieux,"  "  Marie  d'Euambuc,"  and 
"  Mademoiselle  de  Chazeuil,'*  are  good 
specimens  of  her  colonial  tales.  Oc* 
casionally  she  avails  herself  of  an  histo- 
rical foundation,  as  in  "  Geraldine,"  an 
episode  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Pro- 


testants in  the  Cevennes.  But  it  is  in 
Paris  that  we  like  her  best,  or  in  some 
French  country-house.  Although  the 
plots  of  her  tsues  are  seldom  intricate, 
she  rarely  fails  to  sustain  strong  in- 
terest to  the  very  last  page,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  she  has  dis- 
played great  originality  of  invention 
and  ingenuity  of  construction.  One 
of  her  characteristics  is  the  peculiar  art 
with  which  she  handles  improbable  in- 
cidents, so  as  to  make  the  reader  tem- 
porarily forget  their  improbability. 
We  have  an  example  of  this  in  her 
novel  of  '*  Les  Deux  Marguerites" (one 
of  her  longer  tales),  which  abounds  in 
clever  pictures  of  French  life,  and  in 
touches  of  truly  feminine  delicacy,  but 
whose  most  prominent  circumstance, 
on  which  the  plot  chiefly  hinges,  is  cer- 
t^nly  not  natural.  A  young  man  of 
five-and-twenty,  of  refined  tastes  and 
generous  impulses,  satiated  with  the 
pleasures  of  Paris,  and  engaged  to  a 
lovely  and  accomplished  gin  of  his  own 
rank  in  life,  falls  desperately  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  a  street-sweeper, 
whose  sole  attraction  is  great  personal 
beauty — beauty  so  remarkable  that  it 
shines  through  rags  and  squalor.  Break- 
ing off,  for  the  sake  of  this  broom- 
bearing  Venus,  his  intended  marriage^ 
he  attempts  to  educate  her,  with  the 
intention  of  making  her  his  wife,  and 
although  her  dulness  resists  instruc- 
tion, it  cannot  dispel  his  infatuation, 
which  ]^ields  at  last  only  to  the  painful 
conviction  that  the  beautiful  Margue- 
rite prefers  the  worsted  epaulet  and 
ruddy  cheeks  of  Pierre  Pierrot,  a  cor^ 
poral  of  grenadiers,  to  all  the  refine- 
ment and  elegance  of  the  aristocratic 
Raoul  d'Agleville.  The  chief  impro- 
bability of  the  story  lies  in  the  tenacity 
of  Raoul's  passion  or  caprice,  in  the 
teeth  of  vulgarity  and  ridicule  ten  times 
sufficient  to  disenchant  a  lover,  espe- 
cially when  that  lover  is  a  Frenchman. 
As  a  whole,  although  it  contains  some 
.  admirable  scenes,  "  Les  Deux  Margue- 
rites "  can  hardly  be  considered  one  of 
Madame  Reybaud's  happiest  efibrts. 
A  still  more  striking  instance  of  her 
subjugation  of  the  improbabilities  is  to 
be  found  in  her  tale  of  *•  Le  Fada,"  one 
of  a  collection  of  six  short  novels,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of*  Valdepeiras," 
the  name  of  the  Provencal  country-house 
where  they  are  supposed  to  be  narrated 
by  a  party  of  friends.  Although  in 
some  degree  marred  by  the  unpleasant 
nature  of  the  ooncluding  incident,  "  Le 
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Fada"  is  unquestionably  a  most  dra- 
matic and  singular  tale,  and  without 
commending  it,  or  allotting  it  any  other 
than  an  inferior  place  amongst  Madame 
Reybaud's  works,  we  yet  may  briefly 
sketch  its  plot,  as  highly  characteristic 
of  the  anther's  powers  and  constructive 
faculties. 

Two  ladies,  who  have  never  seen 
each  other  during  the  ten  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  they  parted  on  leav- 
ing school,  meet  at  the  Maison  des 
BatM,  a  sort  of  boarding-house  at  a 
French  bathing-place.  One  arrives  as 
the  other  is  about  to  depart :  they  have 
but  a  few  hours  to  be  together ;  these 
they  employ  in  confiding  to  each  other 
the  principal  events  of  their  past  lives. 
Maaame  de  Yillejazet,  whose  maiden 
name  is  D'Ayala,  and  who  is  of  Spanish 
origin  (Madame  Reybaud  loves  a  semi. 
Spanish  or  a  Creole  heroine),  had  seen 
her  prospect  of  happiness  blighted  at 
an  early  age.  Ardently  attached  to  a 
young  Spaniard  named  Yasconcellos, 
who  evidently  reciprocated  her  passion 
although  he  had  not  yet  distinctly  de- 
clared nimself,  she  was  hourly  expect- 
ing  his  proposals,  when  his  sudden  de- 
parture for  Bordeaux 4  without  ever 
bidding  her  adieu,  otherwise  than  by  a 
message  through  her  mother,  {)lunged 
her  in  grief,  lie  had  been  resident  in 
her  mother's  house,  and,  now  that  he 
was  gone,  the  love- sick  girl  oflen  sat 
and  mused  in  the  apartment  that  had 
been  bis.  In  an  old  desk  she  disco- 
vered fragments  of  letters  from  Vas- 
concellos  to  a  confidential  correspond- 
ent, and,  by  putting  them  together, 
acquired  confirmation  of  her  belief  that 
he  loved  her.  One  entire  letter  had 
got  mislaid  at  the  back  of  a  drawer :  it 
was  from  this  same  correspondent,  a 
lady  resident  at  Bordeaux,  dissuading 
Yasconcellos  from  sacrificing  himseff 
by  a  union  with  a  portionless  girl, 
whom  she  represented  as  masking  in- 
terested views  under  a  well-feigned 
appearance  of  candour  and  simplicity. 
It  was  by  the  insidious  arguments  con- 
tained in  this  letter  from  a  former 
mistress,  that  Yasconcellos  had  been 
alienated,  at  least  temporarily,  from 
Lucy  d'Ayala,  and  decoyed  to  Bor- 
deaux.  This  letter  Mademoiselle 
d'Ayala  preciously  preserved.  Soon 
her  mother  received  one  from  Yascon- 
cellos, couched  in  affectionate  terms, 
announcing  his  departure  for  Mexico 
on  business,  and  fixing  his  return  at  a 
»om«what  distant  datet    Hope  again 


revived  in  Lucy's  breast :  in  less  than 
another    year    it    was   finally  extin- 
guished by  news  of  her  lover's  death 
of  yellow  fever,  at  Yera  Cruz.   In  the 
interval  a  great  change  had  occurred 
in    Mademoiselle    d'Ayala's    circum- 
stances.    An  old  relative  had  left  her 
a  magnificent  fortune.     But  her  hap- 
piness   lay   buried    in  Yasconcellos's 
grave.     After  a  while  she  accepted, 
without  loving  him,  a  husband  of  her 
father's  selection.     Then  her  parents 
died,  her  husband  ill-treated  her,  she 
obtained    a    divorce,    and    was    now 
wealthy,  independent,  and  unhappy. 
Such  was  the  tale  of  Lucy  de  Yillejazet's 
sorrows.     Madame  de  Rambert  had 
been  less  severely  tiied,  although  she 
too  had  had  her  afflictions.     Her  prin- 
cipal  grief  at  that  moment  was  on  ac- 
count of  her  sister,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  the  object  of  the  assiduities 
of  M.  de  Yieville,  a  man  of  amiable 
character,  agreeable  exterior,  and  mo- 
derate fortune,  and  in  all  respects  a 
suitable  match  for  the  young  lady. 
But  a  handsome  widow,  whom  De  Yie- 
ville had  known  and  admired  during 
her  husband's  life,  has  recently  arrived 
at  the  Maison  des  Bains,  and  by  her 
^ace  and  coquetry  has  enveloped  him 
ma  net  of  fascination.     He  nas  be- 
come the  slave  of  her  caprice,  and  has 
entirely  ceased  his  attentions  to  Ma- 
dame deRambert's  sister,  who  is  miser- 
able at  this  desertion.   It  was  evident, 
said  Madame  de  Rambert,  that  he  in- 
tended to  marry  Madame  Yanbergem. 
Mad.  de  Yillejazet  started  at  the  name. 

'*  *  Madame  Vanbci^gem !'  she  exclaimed, 
tumiog  very  pale,  *  Madame  Heloise  Yan- 
bergem ! — ^ 

**  *  You  know  her !  How  do  you  know  her 
name?' 

**  Madame  de  Yillejazet  re-opened  the  let- 
ter die  bad  found  in  YasconceHoe's  room. 

**  *  See,'  she  said,  showing  the  Bigoature, 
*  it  is  here.' 

<' '  Yes,  it  is  she  I  it  is  indeed  she ! '  cried 
Madame  de  Rambert,  in  bitter  surprise; 
'  this  woman,  then,  is  destined  to  cause  the 
unhappincss  of  all  I  love.  You  will  not  re- 
main here,  Lucy ;  you  irill  not  live  with  her, 
surely  t  In  this  house  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  other  inmates,  and  even  were  yon  to  leave 
it,  you  would  continually  meet  Madame 
Yaobcr^m.  Spare  yourself  this  pang! 
Come  with  us.' 

"*No,  Matilda;  noT  replied  Madame 
de  Yillejazet,  who  had  become  suddenly  pen- 
sive ;  *  I  will  meet  this  woman—I  will  re- 
venge both  your  Slater  and  yoonelt  It  i4 
not  impossible.' 
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"  *  You  are  very  handsome,  and  certainly 
M.  de  Vieville  might  fall  in  love  with  you.' 

**  *  Oh !  no,  no ;  she  does  not  love  him, . 
you  tell  me ;  that  would  be  a  poor  vengeance  I 
I  have  a  better  in  view.     This  woman  de> 
sires  above  all  things  to  marry  a  rich  bus- 
band?* 

"  *•  He  must  also  be  young,  handsome, 
and  above  all,  clever ;  she  said  so  before  me. 
She  will  never  marry  a  man  of  whom  she 
cannot  be  in  every  lespect  proud  ;  to  obtain 
her  love  he  must  flatter  her  vanity.  Let  a 
lover  present  himself,  younger,  richer,  aiul  in 
better  position  in  the  world  than  M.  de  Vie- 
ville, and  he  will  carry  the  day.' 

"  *■  I  will  find  her  a  husband,'  said  Ma- 
dame de  Villejazet,  with  a  bitter  laugh." 

The  husband  whom  the  vindictive 
Spaniard  finds  for  her  enemy  is  her 
brother,  le  fada.  By  a  series  of 
most  singular  and  ingenious  artifices 
and  manoeuvres^  in  the  contrivance 
of  which  Madame  Reybaud  struggles 
valiantly,  and  not  unsuccesstiuly, 
against  her  chosen  adversary,  impro- 
bability, Madame  de  Villejazet  bnngs 
the  widow,  who  is  poor  and  a  fortune- 
hunter,  to  bestow  her  hand  on  a  young 
man  whom  she  has  scarcely  seen,  never 
spoken  to,  but  whose  exterior  is  agree- 
able, and  whom  she  believes  to  be  very 
rich.  It  is  not  till  she  has  been  united 
to  him  (after  jilting  for  his  sake  the 
lover  whom  she  has  decoyed  from 
Madame  de  Kambert's  sister)  that  she 
discovers  him  to  be  a  fada^  and  that 
the  large  inheritance,  which  she  had 
too  hastily  concluded  that  he  enjoyed, 
had  gone  to  his  sister.  What  2i.fada  is, 
may  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  a 
character  in  the  tale. 

"A  fada,  Madame,"  said  the  notary, 
"  is  a  poor  creature,  innocent  as  the 
newly-born  babe,  the  growth  of  whose 
intellect  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
his  body.  In  our  country  there  are 
many  families  afflicted  with  this  mis- 
fortune. A  fada  is  not  like  a  madman, 
he  does  harm  to  no  one,  he  loves  those 
who  take  care  of  him,  and  obeys 
them.  Sometimes  he  is  capable  of 
learning  something.  Victor  can  read  ; 
it  is  true  that  he  does  not  understand 
what  he  reads;  he  is  like  a  child  of 
five  years  old.  He  is  gentle,  careful 
of  his  person,  may  be  taken  anywhere, 
and  allowed  to  dine  at  table." 

Madame  de  Villejazet's  revenge  is 
complete.  The  ambitious  and  cold- 
hearted  female  fortune-hunter  subsists 
thenceforward  on  a  small  pension  al- 
lowed  her  by  her  sister-in-law.     There 


is  little  moral  to  be  traced  in  the  tale, 
for  if  retribution  falls  on  the  unprin- 
cipled intriguer,  who  had  destroyed 
another's  happiness,  upon  the  other 
hand  nothing  but  repugnance  can  be 
excited  by  the  spectacle  of  Madame  de 
Villejazet's  consummate  dissimulation 
and  persevering  hatred.  The  revolting 
character  of  the  main  incident  of  the 
story  is  manifest  enough  ;  but  what  is 
far  less  so,  and  what  we  have  not  spare 
here  to  display,  is  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  Madame  Reybaud  carries 
out  her  design.  Improbable  as  the 
whole  tale  appears,  told  in  a  few  words, 
as  we  have  had  to  tell  it,  it  is  so  clearly 
wrought  out  that,  throughout  it,  we 
are  nowhere  startled  or  shocked  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  although  we  un- 
questionably are  both  shocked  and 
startled  by  the  disagreeable  denoue^ 
ment.  We  have  not,  however,  brought 
forward  the  tale  to  recommend  it,  but 
as  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  skill.  Its 
taste  IS  more  than  questionable,  but 
its  talent  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  and  it  is 
due  to  its  authoress,  since  we  have  thus 
displayed  her  in  one  of  her  least  favour- 
able aspects,  to  state  that  her^ offences 
against  good  taste  are  excessively  rare, 
and,  when  they  do  occur,  are  wholly 
free  from  that  license  and  indelicacv 
which  stain  the  pages  of  many  Frencn 
romance- writers  of  the  present  day. 

In  justice  to  Madame  Reybaud,  we 
turn  to  more  unexceptionable  speci- 
mens of  her  writtings.  *•  Sans  Dot" — a 
tale  which  may  best  be  rendered  as  The 
Dowerless — and  "Le  Dernier  Oblat" 
are  two  of  her  best  novels.  An  oblat 
is  a  child  devoted  from  its  cradle  to  the 
cloister,  and  educatedin  that  view.  The 
reason  for  which  Esteve  de  Blanque- 
fort  has  been  thus  consecrated  to  a 
religious  life,  even  from  before  his  birth, 
is  so  similar  to  M.  Van  Amberg's 
motive  (in  the  late  Countess  d'Arbou- 
ville's  well-known  and  charming  "  His- 
toire  Hollandaise"),  for  the  dislike  and 
persecution  of  his  daughter  Christine, 
that  it  is  not  unlikely  the  one  story 
suggested  the  other — unconsciously,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  writer.  We  fancy 
that  we  also  trace  a  certain  resemblance 
in  the  characters  of  Madame  Van  Am- 
berg  and  the  Marchioness  of  Blanque- 
fort.  Such  coincidences  are  unim- 
portant when  occurring  between  writers 
of  such  unquestionable  originality  and 
ability  as  Madame  Reybaud  and 
Madame  d'Arbouville. 

In  **Le  Dernier  Oblat"  are  depicted 
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the  repugnances  and  snfTerings  of  an 
ardent  youth,  formed  by  nature  for  an 
active  .career,  but  doomed  by  his 
mother's  fault  and  his  father's  severity 
to  life-long  seclusion.  He  escapes 
from  his  convent,  after  ten  years 
passed  within  its  walls,  assumes  a  lay- 
man's  garb  and  a  false  name,  and  lives 
in  the  world  long  enou<rh  to  become 
enamoured  of  its  joys :  then  he  is  dis- 
covered,  captured  by  emissaries  of  his 
superior,  and  immured  in  a  dungeon. 
Thence  he  is  released  by  the  first 
French  revolution  ;  ho  witnesses  the 
death  upon  the  scaffold  of  the  woman 
he  loves,  condemned  and  murdered  as 
an  aristocrat,  and  enters,  this  time 
voluntarily,  an  Italian  convent,  to  seek 
the  repose  of  spirit  hitherto  denied 
him.  The  story  is  very  slight,  but  its 
interest  is  strong,  and  it  is  told  with 
surpassing  skill  and  delicacy.  "  Sans 
Dot"  is  of  a  different  stamp.  Although 
not  without  touching  passages,  it  lacKS 
the  melancholy  charm  which  the  au- 
thor's jgenius  has  difl*ii?ed  over  every 
pajre  ofthe  **  Oblat,"  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  contains  clever  incident,  wolU 
contrivcd  situations,  and  characters 
shrewdly  hit  off*.  With  English  readers 
it  would  probably  be  the  most  popular 
of  all  Madame  Reybaud's  novels,  and 
some  of  its  chapters  are  certainlv  equal 
to  anything  she  has  written.  VVe  may 
cite  cnapter  xv. :  the  description  of  life 
at  Les  Flamhiers,  a  country-house  in 
Provence,  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
painting  by  words — as  a  class  of  picture 
such  as  only  a  Sand  or  a  Reybaud 
could  produce.  The  character  of  De 
Ramsay,  the  deformed  physician,  is 
a  masterly  creation,  and  it  is  a  homage 
to  the  skill  of  the  authoress  that  we  are 
never  once  tempted  to  smile  at  the  ^  "or 
cripple's  passion  for  the  young  aiiJ 
beautiful  heroine,  from  the  moment, 
early  in  the  book,  when  it  first  becomes 
evident  to  the  reader,  vr  lo  the  closing 
scene,  when  he  proves  the  unselfish 
sincerity  of  his  love  by  sacrificing  his 
life  to  ensure  her  happiness.  "  Sans  Dot" 
18  an  exceedingly  clever  and  well- 
written  novel,  of  good  moral  tendency, 
and  may  safely  be  recommended .  It  is 
not  favourable  to  cite  short  extracts, 
unaccompanied  bv  long  explanations 
of  the  plot.  Indeed,  Madame  Key- 
baud's  long  works  are  generally  ill- 
adapted  for  extracts ;  unless  it  be,  here 
and  there,  of  a  page  or  two  of  descrip- 
tiop,  in  which  she  is  sometimes  as 
minute  and  graphic,  although  rarely 


as  lengthy,  as  Balzac  himself.  Her 
shorter  tales,  although  none  of  them  are 
equal  in  ability  to  **  Sans  Dot"  and  the 
*'  Oblat,"  offer  greater  facilities  to  the  re- 
viewer desirous  of  backing  his  criti- 
cism with  extracts.  Amoncst  them, 
"Georges' '  and ' *  Lena"  are  boui  cleverly 
told  and  well  constructed.  "  Georges"  is 
particularly  striking,  but  turns  on  a 
painful  incident.  **  Lena,"  unnecessarily 
tragic  in  its  latter  portion,  commences 
gaily  enough.  Its  first  four  chapters 
contain  the  germ  of  an  excellent  farce 
or  petite  comedie.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  hot  springs  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
two  Pari:jian  intimates  unexpectealy 
encounter.  Both  are  gay,  dissipated, 
extravagant,  and  in  debt,  and  both 
would  gladly  repair  their  damaged  for- 
tunes by  a  rich  marriage,  but  their 
chances  of  achieving  this  are  very  dif- 
ferent, for  there  is  a  good  twenty  years* 
difference  in  their  ages.  The  senior, 
Darblade,  a  would-be  young  man  of 
forty-eight,  is  first  in  the  field.  He 
has  fled  from  the  voluptuous  joys  of 
Paris  in  quest  of  an  heiress,  and  has 
been  some  time  at  Aix  when  he  meets 
Count  Ravmond  de  Paleville.  Madame 
Reybaud  b  a  keen  satirist  when  she 
pleases,  and  she  has  taken  her  sharpest 

i)en  to  sketch  these  two  dandies  of  the 
"talian  Boulevard :  Darblade,  the  el- 
derly fop,  retaining  all  the  vices  but 
none  of  the  generous  impulses  of  a 
voung  man ;  Paleville,  on  the  other 
hand,  young  in  years  and  of  handsome 
person,  but  aged  in  heart  at  five-and- 
twenty,  prematurely  depraved,  cold- 
blooded, and  calculating.  In  the  con- 
fidential conversation  that  ensues,  Dar- 
blade declares  his  intention  of  closing 
his  bachelor  career,  and  intimates  that 
he  has  already  in  view  the  lady  who  is 
to  hare  the  honour  of  converting  him  to 
matrimony.  In  return,  the  Count 
tells  him  how,  during  an  excursion  on 
the  coa«»t  near  Marseilles,  he  has 
rc-,ti4^v*  two  ladies  from  a  trifling  dan- 
ger, magnified  by  their  fears.  The 
ladies  are  aunt  and  niece  ;  the  former, 
a  childless  widow  of  fifty,  has  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  a-year,  which  her 
niece  will  inherit  at  her  death.  Mean- 
while, should  the  younger  lady  marry, 
her  relative,  who  loves  her  as  her  own 
daughter,  will  give  her  a  splendid 
dowry.  Paleville,  anticipating  total 
ruin  from  a  law-suit  in  which  his  father 
is  engaj;ed,  has  resolved  to  marry,  and 
is  now  in  quest  of  the  ladies,  of  whom 
he  had  for  a  while  lost  sight. 
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'' '  And  18  it  10  hopes  of  meeting  the  ob> 
ject  of  your  flamo  that  yon  bare  come  to 
Aix  ?'  inquired  Daiblade. 

"  *  It  iB  with  the  certainty  of  finding  her 
here' 

"  *  What !  this  yomig  girl ? 

" '  Is  here.  And,  doubtless,  you  are  ac>- 
quainted  with  her.' 

"  *  Possible,*  interrupted  Darblade,  rather 
uneasily.  *  Her  name  ?  Will  you  tdl  me 
her  name  ?* 

**  •  A  sweet  Sicilian  name :  Lena  Perovanl. 
And  her  aunt  is  the  Baroness  of  Boche- 
maine.' 

*«  At  these  words,  Darblade  bit  bis  lips 
under  his  mustache,  and  a  movement  of  the 
blood,  which  he  could  not  master,  diffused  a 
carmlno  tint  over  bis  countenance.  Count 
Raymond  looked  at  him  with  astonish- 
menL 

"  *  How  purple  you  are !'  he  exclaimed ; 
'  are  you  going  to  have  an  apoplectic  stroke  ? 
The  name  of  Lena  Perovani  has  disturbed 
you.*  Then,  gazing  hard  in  Darblade's  eyes, 
he  added,  laughing,  '  Is  it  possible  that  you 
are  my  rival  ?  Is  it,  perchance,  by  a  mar- 
riage with  the  beautU'id  Lena  that  you  pro- 
pose to  close  your  bachelorhood?  For  a 
wig'pate  like  yours,  the  idea  is  not  bad. 
What !  is  this  the  mysterious  secret  of  which 
you  would  only  reveal  the  half?' 

"  *  I  do  not  deny  it,'  replied  Darblabe,  en- 
deavouring to  look  dignified  ;  *  like  yourself 
I  am  in  love,  and  Mademoiselle  Lena  Pero- 
vani is  not  a  woman  one  could  think  of  se- 
ducing ;  my  intentions  are  honourable.' 

" '  I  believe  so,  indeed !'  cried  the  Count, 
derisively;  *you  would  marry  a  girl  of 
twenty,  lovely  as  an  angel,  and  with  millions 
in  her  apron  1  A  moderate  expectation  really, 
for  a  man  ofyour  venerable  exterior,  and  whose 
whole  fortune  consists  of  debts.  Come,  come, 
you  are  mad,  my  good  fellow  1  But  all  that 
is  at  an  end,  and  you  will,  of  course,  abandon 
your  project  Candidly,  now,  yon  cannot 
think  you  have  any  chance  against  me.' 

*'  Darblade  shook  his  head  with  a  bitter 
laugh.    The  Count  resumed — 

"  *  Show  your  sense  and  make  up  your  mind 
to  play  the  part  of  my  confidant,  or  you  will 
make  yourself  ridiculous.' 

"  *  Your  confidant !  What  need  have  you 
of  a  confidant  T  muttered  Darblade. 

"  *  What  need !  I  promise  you  that  your 
office  will  be  no  sinecure.  You  will  have  to 
give  your  arm  to  the  aunt,  to  read  the  papers 
to  her,  to  play  at  piquet  with  her,  and  to 
chant  my  praises  to  her,  apropos  of  every- 
thing. Decide,  then,  whether  it  shall  be 
peace  or  war  between  us,  an  exchange  of 
good  offices  by  which  you  shall  be  no  loser 
in  the  end,  or  a  rivalry  which  will  inevitably 
result  in  your  disgraceful  defeat  ?' 

'*  During  the  utterance  of  this  half-srrioos, 
half-bantering  speech,  Darblade  experienced 
an  internal  transport  of  fur}',  jealousy  and 
hatred.  But  he  felt  that  an  open  contest 
with  the  Count  was  impossible ;  and,  restrain- 


ing the  gall  that  ran  from  his  heart  to  his 
lips,  he  quietly  said,  *  Let  us  be  friends !' 

*^ '  Be  it  BO  I'  replied  the  Count  ^  Your 
functions  begin  this  very  day,  my  *virtuous 
confidant ;  you  shall  accompany  me  when  I 
go  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Baroness  of 
Bochemaine,  at  whose  house  I  suppose  you 
have  already  had  the  honour  of  being  re- 
ceived.' 

*^  Darblade  bowed  assent  Then  the  Count, 
suddenly  abandoning  his  air  of  raillery,  spoke 
in  a  sharp  and  serious  tone. 

"  *  Tis  well !'  he  said,  *  I  rely  upon  you ; 
but  no  treachery.  Tou  know  me,  Darblade, 
you  know  that  I  am  tolerably  skilful  with 
the  sword,  and  that  I  have  come  pretty  well 
out  of  two  or  tliree  duels.  Now  I  warn  you, 
that  at  the  very  first  sign  of  you  playing  me 
false,  I  will  make  you  give  me  satisfaction, 
and,  upon  my  honour,  I  will  kill  you.' 

"  The  old  lion  again  bowed,  and  presenting 
to  the  Coimt,  with  an  assumption  of  care- 
less tranquillity,  his  half-empty  cigar-case, 
*  Come,'  he  said,  *■  take  another  cigarito.' " 

The  Count,  however,  sees  no  reason 
to  mistrust  his  confidant,  whose  con- 
duct is  most  exemplary,  and  who,  with 
in  finite  patience  and  resignation,  amuses 
the  aunt,  whilst  Paleville  makes  fierce 
love  to  the  niece.  ]Madame  de  Roche- 
maine,  an  affectionate,  simple-bearted 
person,  tenderly  attached  to  lier  or- 
phan relative,  proposes  formally  adopt- 
ing her  as  soon  as  they  shall  respec 
tively  have  attained  the  age  stipulated 
by  law.  In  a  few  months  the  one  will 
be  fifty,  the  other  twenty-one,  then  the 
adoption  is  to  take  place,  and  a  dowry 
of  forty  thousand  franks  a-year  will  be 
secured  to  Lena.  The  Count  learns  all 
this,  rejoices,  and  pi*esses  his  suit; 
Lena,  artless  and  inexperienced,  loves 
him  before  she  suspects  what  is  pas- 
sing in  his  heart.  Suddenly,  Paleville 
is  called  away  to  Paris  on  urgent  bu- 
siness  connected  with  his  law-suit,  and 
leaves  Darblade  to  watch  over  his  in- 
tended. A  month  later,  when  on  the 
eve  of  again  quitting  Paris  for  Aix,  to 
ask  the  hand  of  Lena,  and  whilst  ac- 
tually engaged  in  boasting  of  his  good 
fortune  in  a  letter  to  a  confidential 
iriend  of  his  own  stamps  he  receives 
three  letters,  all  with  tne  Aix  post- 
mark. The  first  which  he  opens  is  one 
of  those  circular-announcements  of  a 
wedding,  customarily  sent  in  France. 
Throwing  it  down  with  a  gesture  of 
astonishment  and  fury,  he  tears  open 
a  letter  from  Darblade.  It  is  a  Ko- 
land  for  his  Oliver :  a  suitable  pendant 
to  the  conversation  in  the  gardens  at 
Aix,  and  runs  as  follows :— 
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**  ^  Congratulate  me,  my  dear  frieQd,  I  am 
married;  since  yesterday  the  Baroness  of 
Rochemaine  is  Madame  Darblade.  For  a 
moment,  as  yon  know,  I  had  meditated  an- 
other union,  but  that  was  a  piece  of  folly  of 
which  your  presence  soon  cured  me;  I 
lowered  my  flag  before  your  superior  merit, 
and  accepted,  with  due  self-denial,  the  part 
you  allotted  to  me  in  the  pretty  romance  of 
your  amours.  I  have  done  still  more ;  to  fa^ 
cilitate  your  marriage,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  precede  you  in  the  family  of  your  selec- 
tion. It  is  of  me  that  you  will  now  have  to 
ask  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Lena,  since  her 
adopted  mother  is  vay  wife.  Madame  Dar- 
blade will  give  her  dear  daughter  three  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  which  appears  to  me  suf- 
ficient ;  love  like  yours  does  not  calculate,  I 
know  ;  to  you  it  will  replace  everything  and 
render  you  happy  with  a  bare  competency. 

"  We  shall  expect  you  at  Kochcniaine  early 
in  September ;  remember  that  you  solemnly 
promised  to  be  there  in  time  for  the  thrush- 
shootmg.  I  intend  to  invite  some  of  my 
Paris  friends  to  stay  with  me,  and  you  will 
help  me  to  do  the  honours  of  my  castle ; 
for  here  am  I  transformed  into  the  lord  of  a 


castle !  To  every  one  according  to  bis  de- 
serts, my  dear  fellow;  for  me,  the  old  bache- 
lor, the  old  wig-pate,  a  marriage  of  interest ; 
for  you,  the  elegant  young  man,  the  ardent 
lover,  a  marriage  of  inclination.  "VVe  shall 
both  be  happy,  you  with  yoiu-  love,  I  with 
my  money.   Farewell,  my  dear  Raymond.* " 

This  retort  courteous  for  Paleville's 
sneers  at  Darblade's  pretendons  to  a 
young  heiress  extinguishes  the  mer- 
cenary Count's  passion  for  Lena.  He 
gets  himself  attached  to  a  distant  em- 
bassy. His  poor,  confiding  Tictim  goes 
mad.  Afler  an  intervsJ  of  twelve 
years,  they  again  meet,  under  veryex- 
traordinaryand  tragical  circumstances. 
This  latter  portion  has  less  merit  than 
the  earlier  one.  The  tale  had  been 
better  finished  in  the  same  strain  in 
which  it  began.  And  this  we  should 
have  thoutrht  would  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  no  difficulty,  even  to  a  writer  of 
less  unquestionable  ability  than  Ma- 
dame  Charles  Beybaud. 


THE  STEPLADDEB. 


PBOM  THB  OSBM AW  OV  PFBPFSL. 

A  sparrow  caught  a  big  blue-bottle 

Fly  upon  a  weeping  willow. 
He  buzzed— Phil  held  him  by  the  throttle. 

'^  O  let  me  go,  there's  a  good  fellow." 
*' No,"  says  the  murderer — "not  at  aU ; 
For  I  am  big,  and  you  are  small." 

A  sparrow-hawk  pounced  on  Herr  Sparrow, 

Enjoying  his  repast.     Like  fun. 
He  plunged  his  talons  in  his  marrow. 

"  O  let  me  go  I    What  have  I  done  ?  " 
*'  O,"  says  the  murderer,  "  not  at  all ; 

For  I  am  big,  and  you  are  small." 

An  eagle  spied  the  sport,  and,  lo  I 

Dropped  in  to  have  a  bit  of  dinner. 

"  O,  please  your  Majesty,  let  me  go : 
Have  mercy  on  a  worthless  sinner." 

"Pooh  1"  says  the  murderer,  " not  at  all ; 

For  I  am  big  and  you  are  small." 

While  yet  the  king  the  bones  was  picking. 
An  archer  served  him  out  his  gruel : 

An  arrow  in  his  gizzard  sticking 

Made  him  exclaim—"  O  ford,  how  cruel ! " 

"Tushl"  quoth  the  archer;  "not  at  all; 

For  I  am  big,  and  you  are  small," 
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From  the  days  when  Prince  John  (of  despicable  memory),  and  his  rude  Anglo- 
Norman  companions,  amused  themselves  in  jeering,  and  plucking  the  long  hair 
of  the  Irish  princes  who  came  to  Waterford  to  show  them  courtesy,  a  sort  of 
Yulgar-minded  fashion  has  prevailed  amongst  intellects  of  small  calibre  to  hold 
up  the  Irish  to  ridicule.  Formerly  strangers  have  found  poor  Paddy  (alas !  not 
now)  a  "  fellow  of  infinite  jest,"  carelessly  gay  amid  all  his  troubles,  and  full  of 
rich,  broad  humour.  Unfortunately,  humour,  while  it  furnishes  amusement, 
does  not  inspire  respect,  especially  when  not  appreciated,  or  thoroughly  entered 
into.  While  some  have  laughed  heartily,  others  have  laughed  contemptuously, 
and,  by  their  prejudiced  perceptions,  Paddy  has  been  viewed  only  as  an  absurd  biped, 
and  he  has  been  made  responsible,  not  only  for  his  own  peccadillos,  but  for  many 
other  imported  and  imputed  eccentricities.  Petty  wits  have  made  him  a  conve- 
nient personage  on  whom  to  affiliate  all  kinds  of  fictitious  extravagances.  When- 
ever  there  was  an^  piece  of  "admirable  fooling"  to  relate,  "an  Irishman  said 
this,'*  or,  "an  Irishman  did  so  and-so,"  always  came  germane  to  the  matter. 
We  have  seen  blunders  attributed  to  Paddy,  which  we  have  recognised  at  once 
as  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  ancient  Greek  buffoon,  in  "  Hierocles'  Facetiae," 
Scholasticus,  who  stood  before  a  glass  with  his  eyes  shut,  to  see  how  he  looked 
when  he  was  asleep ;  who  wore  his  cloak  wrong  side  out  because  there  was  a  hole 
on  the  right  side ;  who,  when  a  ship  was  sinlung,  and  the  other  passengers  fas- 
tened themselves  to  planks  and  spars,  tied  himself  to  the  anchor;  who,  when  he 
wanted  to  sell  his  house,  carried  about  one  of  the  bricks  as  a  sample ;  who  when 
saved  from  drowning  in  a  river,  vowed  he  would  never  again  go  near  the  water 
till  he  had  learned  to  swim ;  who  hearing  that  a  raven  would  live  200  years, 
bought  one  to  keep  and  ascertain  the  truth ;  who  on  hearing  that  one  of  two 
brothers  was  dead,  and  meeting  the  survivor,  accosted  him  with — "  which  of  you 
two  is  dead  ? — is  it  you  or  your  brother  ?"  How  offen  have  these  stories  been 
palmed  off  upon  "  an  Irishman." 

To  detail  ontrg  anecdotes,  and  make  Pat  the  hero,  is  a  common  practice ;  but 
his  debonnaire  good  humour  has  borne  him  through  many  a  storm  of  ridicule  ; 
and  he  is  accustomed  to  the  hacknied  tales  of  Cockney  tourists,  told  in  bad 
English  and  worse  taste,  of  his  superstitions  and  his  "  bulls ;"  and  he  despises 
them  just  as  complacently  as  a  noble  Newfoundland  dog  disregards  the  yelping 
of  little  curs.  But  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  good  humour  should  be  overtaxedU^ 
Though  Paddy  may  bear  with  the  quizzing  of  John  Bull,  as  a  relative  and 
next-door  neighbour,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  is  to  be  made  the  butt  of  Mon- 
fldeur  Crapaud,  Mein  Heir  Sauerkraut,  Signer  Maccaroni,  or  any  other  foreign 
power  whatever. 

We  have  just  met  with  a  book  of  German  metrical  legends,  compiled,  or  coU 
lected  by  Dr.  H.  Ddring  (published  at  Jena,  1840),  which,  among  some  pretty 
pieces  contains  a  tale  of  which  St.  Patrick  is  made  the  hero,  so  transcendently  ex- 
travagant and  ludicrous,  that  we  cannot  refrain  firom  entering  a  protest  against 
it.  Surely  there  are  plenty  of  obscure  and  doubtful  saints  on  the  Continent,  on 
whom  a  burlesque  miracle  might  have  been  fathered,  **pour  rire"  without 
crossing  the  sea  to  cast  ridicule  on  a  veritable  and  venerable  preacher  of  Chris- . 
tianity  like  St.  Patrick,  the  pious  and  zealous  missionary  of  ancient  Ireland.^ 
Langbein,  the  Saxon  comic  poet,  is  the  author  of  this  precious  morceau,  which 
we  shall  translate  from  the  German,  as  literally  as  the  shackles  of  rhyme  will 
allow,  that  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opimon  on  the  subject  of  our  com. 
plaint  :— 

A   LEGEND   OF   ST.    PATBICK. 

In  olden  time  St.  Patrick  lovM  to  play 

With  a  tame  goat,  whose  antics  pleas'd  him  well ; 

For  Puck  was  wondrous  clever  in  his  way. 

And  maa'd  with  voice  clear  as  a  silver  bell. 
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The  good  old  man  his  tricks  inspir'd  with  glee. 

Lone  hours  of  leaden  dulness  oft  bewitching  ;•« 

And  the  strong  pet  was  sometimes  useful — ^he 
Drew  wood  and  water  to  the  conyent  kitchen. 


ne  day  Puck  came  not  home.    A  cruel  thief 
Had  kill'd  and  eat  him  for  his  own  refection. 
When  he  was  miss'd,  the  saint,  o'erwhelm'd  with  grief» 
Sent  out  his  men  to  search  in  each  direction. 
But  all  their  toil  was  vain : 
Back  thev  rctum'd  again 
With  heavy  news :  they  had  sought  all  around  ; 
But  neither  goat  nor  thief  was  to  be  found. 


This  was  a  thunderbolt  to  Patrick.    All  sensation 
Suspended  seem'd^— like  mile-stone  mute  he  stood. 

But^the  next  Sunday  to  his  congregation 

He  preach'd  a  sermon  on  this  deed  of  blood. 

The  thiei  was  present,  and  essay'd  to  look 

Quite  nonchalant ;  but  like  an  aspen  shook. 


This  man  for  ihefls  had  been  suspected  long : 

The  saint  gaz'd  on  him  with  a  frowning  brow ; 

Then,  with  a  voice  like  lion's,  bold  and  strong. 

He  cried,  **  Puck,  Puck,  where  art  thou  ?    Answer  now. 

Wonder  of  Wonders  1    Yet,  'tis  truth  I  tell  'ee. 
The  goat  maa*d  audibly  in  the  thief  s  belly. 


t» 


Away  the  robber  ran ;  but  short  his  flight — 
He  was  pursued,  and  taken  by  the  collar ; 

And,  spite  or  struggUng,  drag^'d  by  men  of  might. 
And  placed  before  the  samt,  in  shame  and  dolour. 

Then,  kneeling  down  in  penitential  plight. 

He  own'd  how  he,  a  most  audacious  sinner. 

Had  cook'd  the  goat,  and  made  a  hearty  dinner. 


'*  Wretch  I"  exdaim'd  Patrick,  in  dire  wrath,  "  the  tkin— . 

Where  hast  thou  hid  the  skin — or  did*8t  thou  eat  it  ?*' 
"  Nay,  reverend  sir ;  let  your  men  search  within 

My  bam,  beneath  a  heap  of  sand  they'll  meet  it." 
Off  at  a  sign  the  saint's  prompt  servants  started. 

And  soon  brought  safe  the  skin  of  the  departed. 


The  Bishop  bade  his  servants  set  the  hide 
In  guise  as  worn  by  Puck  before  he  died. 

Then  hold  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  foul  thie^— 
His  lifted  crosier  in  his  hand  displaying. 
With  bud  authoritative  voice  he  cried, 

**  Come  from  thy  living  tomb,  and  end  my  grief  1 
Come  hither.  Puck  1  thy  master's  voice  obeying. 


i( 


Immediately  the  thief,  who  was  as  thin 
As  herring  out  of  season,  'gan  to  swell 

Like  a  big  drum ;  and  what  an  awftU  din 

Wm  nevd  inside  him,  tongue  can  never  tell. 
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His  mouth  split  open,  right  from  ear  to  ear ; 
Andj  to  the  folks'  delight  (as  did  appear). 
Out  thro'  that  wide  extended  door. 
The  pretty  goat,  whole  as  before. 
Sprang  forth,  and  jump'd  into  his  ready  skin ; 
Around  his  master  all  his  antics  plying ; 
While  prone  the  thief  fell,  in  convulsions  dying. 

St.  Patrick  tum'd  him  to  his  congregation, 
And  spoke,  with  joyful  heart,  his  exhortation  : 
**  Taught  by  this  warning,  meddle  not,  I  charge  ye. 
With  anything  pertaining  to  the  clargy." 

Now,  we  would  fain  ask  the  candid  reader,  would  not  thisjiett  d*esprit  hare  been 
every  whit  as  funny  (since  fun  is  the  aim)  had  it  been  pointed  with  some  less  re- 
spectable and  less  celebrated  name  than  St.  Patrick's  ?  What  is  there  in  it  so 
cnaracteristically  Irish,  that  it  must  needs  be  saddled  upon  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland  ?  For  our  part,  we  think  it  would  have  been  more  appropriately  attri. 
buted  to  the  Swiss  recluse,  St.  Goat-herd  (we  beg  his  pardon  tor  a  natural  slip  of 
the  pen  ;  we  recollect  the  right  spelling  is,  St.  Gothard).  It  is  true  that  sun- 
dry legends,  quite  wild  enough,  have  been,  ere  now,  related  at  home  of  St. 
Patrick ;  but  all  must  yield  the  palm  to  Herr  Langbein's  extravaganza,  which  cer- 
tainly '*  bangs  Banagher,  though  Banagher bangs  the  world." 

M.  £.  M. 
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C0NVEB8I0N  AlTD  PERSECUTION  IN  XBELANB. 


It  is  no  longer  merely  upon  Protestant 
authority  we  may  learn  that  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Romish  system  are 
shaking  in  Ireland.  The  danger  has 
now  become  so  great  and  pressing  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  Romish  party  them- 
selves have  been  forced  to  utter  aloud 
and  public^  "an  exceeding  great  and 
bitter"  cry  of  alarm,  and  to  call,  with 
urgent  importunity,  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  to  aid  them,  not  in 
extending  the  border  of  the  Church, 
but  in  preserving  its  very  citadel. 

The  fact  is  notorious,  and  cannot  be 
any  longer  denied  or  dissembled,  that 
through  the  South  and  West  of  Ire- 
land, where,  some  years  anjo,  the  sway 
of  Romanism  seemed  most  extensive 
and  most  secure — where  "the strong 
man  armed  "  appeared  to  keep  his  pa- 
lace, and  where  "  all  his  goods  "  were 
"  at  peace" — ^there  is  now  a  general  re- 
volt, spreading  every  day  wider  and 
wider.  The  face  of  the  country  is  be- 
coming  Protestant,  in  a  region  where, 
some  time  ago.  Protestantism  only  ex- 
isted  in  a  few  small  and  decreasing  con- 
gregations, scattered,  like  the  outposts 
of  a  retreating  army,  here  and  there 
amidst  a  host  of  enemies.  Schools  are 
filled;  churches  are  rising;  and  still 
the  call  is  for  more  instructors,  for  ad- 
ditional pastors.  "  The  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are 
few." 

This  is  the  deliberate  statement  of 
the  prelates  and  clergy,  to  whom  the 
spiritual  care  of  those  districts  is  en- 
trusted. This  is  the  uniform  report  of 
all,  however  differing  among  them- 
selves in  matters  of  opinion,  who  have 
visited  those  districts^  and  inquired  into 
the  great  religious  revolution  taking 
place  there. 

Now,  what  sav  the  heads  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Ohurch  upon  this  sub- 
ject ?  Do  they  deny  the  facts  9  Far 
from  it.  But,  then,  they  can  account 
for  them.  And  their  account  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  population  of  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  are  being 
bought  over  by  hundreds  and  thousanat 
to  an  outward  conformity  to  Protestant^ 
ism,  which  they  abhor  as  much  as  ever 
in  their  hearts.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Irishmen,   of  Irishmen ;  by 


Romanists,  of  Romanists ;  by  priests, 
of  the  people  whom  they  have  them- 
seves  reared,  and  made  what  they  are. 
And  certainly,  every  one  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is,  at  the  least,  an 
account  not  over-flattering  to  the  cha- 
racter  and  tendencies  of  the  Romish 
system. 

But,  is  it  true  f  When  such  an  as- 
sertion is  made,  we  naturally  look  for 
proof,  and  abundant  proof.  It  must 
strike  every  one,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  a  wholesale  svstem  of  briberv,  like 
that  imputed  to  tne  Protestant  clergy, 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  affording 
ample  means  for  speedy  and  complete 
exposure.  If  thousands  are  daily  being 
bnbed,  against  their  consciences,  to  an 
outward  profession  of  what  they  hate 
in  their  inmost  souls,  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty  for  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  body  like  the  Romish 
priestnood,  to  get  some  hundreds  of 
them  to  "  peach  "  upon  their  corrup- 
tors.  We  have  large  and  recent  evi- 
dence in  the  "  Achilli  case  "  (to  go  no 
farther)  of  the  resources  of  Romanbm 
upon  such  occasions ;  and  that  no  sa- 
crifice of  money,  or  of  private  character 
is  allowed  to  weigh  one  atom  in  the 
scale,  when  the  interest  of  the  Church 
is  in  the  balance  on  the  other  side ; 
that  nothing  is  thought  a  sufficient  ob- 
stacle to  prevent  the  Church  from  tak- 
ing vengeance  upon  a  recreant  son  who 
has  dared  to  injure  her. 

Well,  in  this  instance,  where  proof, 
if  it  existed,  might  be  so  easily  pro- 
cured, no  shadow  of  anything  like  good 
proof  has,  up  to  this  hour,  been  pro- 
duced. The  parties  accused  have 
come  forward  publicly,  and  asked  for 
proof.  One  by  one,  according  as  the 
charges  were  made,  the  slanderers  were 
challenged  to  make  them  good ;  and, 
ever  as  the  challen^  was  repeated,  the 
slanderers  have  either  declined  the 
trial,  or  adduced  such  evidence  as  con- 
victed  themselves.  Let  us  take  one 
instance.  It  was  said  that  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  had  publicly 
owned  ana  protested  against  the  prac- 
tice of  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy.  His  Grace  was  claimed 
as  an  honourable  exception  to  the 
character  of  the  rest  of  bis  clergy- 
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a  man  too  honesty  and  too  straightfor- 
ward  to  take  part  in  such  an  immoral 
procedure  himself^  or  to  wink  at  it 
when  practised  by  others.  Now  what 
were  the  facts  ? 

The  garbled  passage  alleged  in  evi- 
dence  was  no  confession  of  the  exist. 
ence  of  any  such  system  of  bribery,  but 
a  prospective  warning  against  giving 
the  least  colour  to  such  a  charge. 
That  advice  was  given  by  the  Arch, 
bishop  in  1847 ;  and,  in  1850,  he  tells 
us  himself,  how  well  that  advice  was 
attended  to. 

**  His  Grace  stated,  he  would  not  under- 
take to  prove  that  no  instance  of  bribery  had 
occurred ;  but  he  had  made  mott  rigid  in- 
quiry ^  and  none  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 
But  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
greater  number  of  converts  had  not  only  ob- 
tained no  temporal  advantage,  but  had  been 
exposed  to  the  most  merciless  persecution. 
He  could  also  prove  that  several  priests  had 
given  out  that  such  and  such  bribes  were 
offered  as  the  price  of  conformity ;  and  had 
been  so  far  believed,  ^hat  people  had  come  to 
the  Protestant  minister,  offering  to  conform 
*  for  a  consideration,'  though  there  was  no 
foundation  for  any  such  notion,  except  the 
priests^  assertion ;  and  that  he  could  produce 
instances  of  a  bonus  having  been  offered  to 
the  converts  to  induce  them  to  return  to  the 
Romish  communion." 

The  priests  then  have,  indeed,  pro* 
duced  one  respectable  witness,  but  his 
testimony  is  point-blank  against  them. 
"Hast  thou  appealed  unto  Whately? — 
unto  Whately  shalt  thou  go  I " 

But,  meanwhile,  the  priests  are 
giving  some  good  evidence  that  they 
believe  at  least  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  which  they  charge  their  oppo- 
nents with  employing.  The  evil,  they 
say,  has  been  caused  by  the  Protest- 
ants buying  over  the  people ;  and  the 
mmple  remedy  which  they  propose  is 
to  buy  the  people  back.  This  is  a 
practical  commentary  upon  the  old 
text  of  "La  Religion  de  V Argent" 
Surely  the  golden  age  is  returning  to 
Connemara,  when  the  agent  of  the 
"  Defence  Association  "  and  the  agent 
of  the  **  Irish  Missions  "  shall  regu- 
larly attend  her  fairs  to  buy  up  con- 
verts and  buy  them  back,  and  the 
question  between  rival  Churches  shall 
be  decided  by  the  length  of  their  re- 
spective purses  I  If  the  priests  really 
know  their  men,  we  wish  them  joy  of 
their  bargain. 

But  we  have  strong  hopes  that  they 
are  mistaken ;  and  we  have  good  ground 


for  such  hopes ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  the 
conversions  to  Protestantism  have  been 
made,  in  the  face  of  such  a  pitiless 
and  universal  persecution,  as  nothing 
but  the  strong  resolve  of  a  determined 
spirit  could  face  for  a  day.  No  one,  we 
believe,  who  has  not  felt,  or,  at  least, 
witnessed  it,  can  adequately  conceive 
the  rigour  of  a  persecution  waged  by  a 
whole  neighbourhood  against  a  detested 
minority.  The  severity  of  a  persecu- 
tion carried  on  by  a  government  is 
nothing  to  this.  This  is  one  which 
allows  no  respite— which  meets  a  man 
everywhere  and  at  every  moment— in 
daily  insults  and  nightly  outrage ;  in 
every  shape  of  galling  annoyance  from 
the  very  persons  to  vrnom  he  would  na- 
turally turn  for  sympathy  or  shelter  ; 
which  follows  and  pursues  him,  turn 
where  he  will — which  sticks  to  him  till 
death,  and  then  embitters  even  his  last 
moments ;  and,  when  it  has  harassed  out 
his  life,  breaks  its  spite  upon  the  life- 
less carcass  of  one  to  whom  it  would 
fain  deny  one  minute's  rest  in  this  world 
or  the  world  to  come. 

Kow,  it  is  in  the  face  of  such  a  per- 
secution  as  this  that  the  present  con- 
versions have  been  made.  "  Many 
converts,"  writes  the  incumbent  of 
Louisburgh,  **had  been  driven  from  the 
parish  by  starvation  ;  numbers  were  in 
abject  distress,  and  several  had  died, 
leaving  destitute  widows  and  children." 
At  Westport,  three  heads  of  families 
declared  themselves  con  verts,  and  'Hhey 
were  at  once  deprived  of  employment." 
At  Bel  mullet,  the  rector  assures  us, 
that  "starvation,  misery,  and  eject- 
ments are  the  lot  of  the  converts."  At 
Cong,  there  were  700  converts.  "None 
were  employed  by  Roman  Catholics; 
and  they  had  in  consequence  been,  for 
the  most  part,  obliged  to  leave  the  pa- 
rish. Almost  all  the  adults  had  thus 
quitted  it."  At  Sellerna,  where  the 
converts  were  980,  the  rage  of  their 
opponents  was  still  more  furious. 
"They  have  been  frequently  pelted  with 
stones,  and  some  brutally  beaten.  The 
priests  have  threatened  any  Roman 
Catholic  with  excommunication  who 
should  dare  to  employ  a  convert ;  and 
they  are  now  forbidden  to  speak  to  them 
except  in  the  way  of  insult  and  abuse." 
At  Spiddall,  the  converts  had  to  go 
**  in  parties  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  for 
mutual  defence."  In  short,  in  all  places 
where  conversions  have  been  made,  the 
same  tale  of  unrelenting  bigotry  has  to 
be  told.    It  id  still  through  a  "  great 
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fight  of  afflictions"  that  these  poor  men 
enter  into  the  Protestant  Church. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  that 
a  society  has  been  formed  in  Bablin 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, having  for  its  president  that 
very  Richard  Whately  who  was  ap- 
pealed to  as  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  systematic  bribery  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestant  clergy.  An  account  of  its 
nature  and  objects  has  been  published, 
and  to  that  paper  we  desire  earnestly 
to  call  our  readers'  attention.* 

We  believe  that  the  demands  upon 
its  small  funds  are  now  large,  and  are 
likely  soon    to   become   still   larger. 
Many  symptoms  convince  us,  that  the 
power  which  holds  many  Roman  Ca- 
tholics still  in  outward  thraldom  to 
their  Church,  is  not  so  much  within 
as  without  them.    It  is  a  kind  of  spell, 
composed  partly  of  terror,  partly  of 
family  connexion,  partly  of  political 
or  national  feeling  against   Protest- 
antism.    Anything  which  strengthens 
these  forces  strengthens  incalculably 
the  power  of  Romanism;    anything 
which  weakens  them  tends  to  break 
that  spell.    And,  it  is  evident,  that 
such    a    spell  as  this   may,   at    any 
time,  break  suddenly  and  for  ever. 
The  facility  with  which,  as  all  seem  to 
allow,  the  Irish  emigrants  throw  off 
the  trammels  of  Romanism,  almost  as 
Boon  as  they  touch  the  American  soil, 
seems  to  show  that  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers  must  have  lost  its  hold  upon 
their  minds,  even  before  they  crossed 
the  sea ;  otherwise,  mere  outward  cir- 
cumstances could  hardly  account  for  a 
change  so  sudden  and  so  complete. 

"Colixm  lion  otjibhiw  moUnt  qui  truu  mavt 
ciunmt.*' 

And  if  these  views  be  correct,  is  it 
not  manifestly  our  part-^first,  to 
afford  no  pretext  to  the  priests  for 
changing  this  great  relimous  struggle 
into  a  political  one ;  and,  secondly,  to 
protect  those  who  are  inclined  to  re- 
ceive the  truth  from  that  odious 
'*  Reign  of  Terror,"  by  which  they  arc 
kept  in  bondage  to  error  ? 

it  feems  now  nearly  certain  that 
the  fierce  political  affitation  of  1828-9, 
was  blown  up  to  that  extraordinaiy 
heat  which  characterised  it,  by  priestly 
ceal,  in  the  hope  of  checking  a  religious 


movement  towards  Protestantism  very 
similar  to  the  present.  And  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  "  Catholic  Defence  As- 
sociation "  is  an  attempt  to  revive  the 
old  game.    Indeed  there  are  few  things 
more  remarkable  in  the  wonderful  po- 
licy of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland, 
than  the  dexterity  with  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  Reformation   down- 
wards,  its  leaders  availed  themselves 
of  national    animosity  to  further  the 
cause  of  their  religion.     Their  sudden 
chanfre  of  tactics  upon  that  occasion 
was  surely  one  of  their  most  distin- 
guished pieces  of  generalship.     Up  to 
that  time  theirs  was  the  English  Church, 
forced  upon   an  unwilling  population 
by  the  English  sword,  supported  by 
English  inliuence,  and  inheriting,  in 
consequence,  all  the  hatred  which  our 
turbulent  forefathers    had  learned  to 
bear  against  English  rule.  It  certainly 
required  some  skill,  and  as  certainly 
no    small    share  of  audacity,  for   a 
Church,  which  had  been  till  then  so 
circumstanced,  to  throw  itself  at  once 
upon  the  sympathies  of  such  a  people, 
and  enlist  upon  its  side  all  those  na- 
tional feelings  which  had  so  long  been 
arrayed  against  it.     Yet  this  is  what 
the  Church  of  Rome  accomplished.  Of 
course  she  could  not  have  accomplished 
it  without  the  grossest  mismanagement 
on  our  part.    Such  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, in    the   face  of  an  adroit  and 
watchful  enemy,  would  have  been  ruin- 
ous to  those  who  ventured  on  so  bold 
a  measure.     But,  in  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  those  times,  there  was 
too  much  to  favour  its  success.    The 
English  Government  were  deceived  by 
the  apparent  facility  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Ireland.    They  plucked  up  Ro- 
manism with  ease  out  oi  their  own  shal- 
low garden  of  state  endowments  and 
court  patronace,  and  then  flung  it  care- 
lessly, with  all  its  parts  entire  and  full 
of  sap,  to  root  itself  in  the  rich,  deep, 
and  unoccupied  soil  of  popular  £ivour. 
Now,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as 
a  circumstance  to  some  extent  favour- 
able to  Protestantism,  that,  under  the 
auspicious  directions  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, the  tactics  of  the  Romish  party 
seem  to  be  undergoing  a  new  change. 
The  truth  is,  that  England  was  always 
the  Pope's  grand  lum,  and  Ireland  only 
a  "  pis  aller."    He  has  now  great,  in- 
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deed  extravagant  hopes  of  the  convert 
eion  of  England ,  ana,  therefore,  thinks 
it  high  time  to  begin  to  soften  the  bit- 
ter hostility  against  everything  English 
which  he  has  so  long  and  carefully  che- 
rished in  hb  Irish  sons.  This  is  a  de- 
licate game,  and  it  is  accordingly 
played  delicately.  The  Roman  fishec 
man  has  a  fine  hand  in  his  gentle  craft, 
and  knows  well  how  to  humour  the 
Irish  trout  before  landing  it.  The  cry 
of  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish"  is  still,  in- 
deed, kept  up  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
loudly  as  ever.  Nay,  ever  and  anon, 
we  hear  the  old  trading  grumble  of 
Repeal  coming,  as  it  were,  from  under 
ground,  from  the  ghost  of  a  defunct 
agitation.  But  meanwhile  steps  are 
taken,  silently  but  rapidly,  in  a  very 
different  direction. 

•'  ThU  way,  my  lord  j  tot  thli  way  lies  the  game.** 
**  Kay*  this  toay,  man.    See  vbere  the  M*  hunttri 
UoMdV* 

Mr.  Henry  Wilberforce  is  thrust 
upon  "  the  Association"  by  its  priestly 
rulers  in  spite  of  ^he  feeble  efforts  of  a 
lay  opposition ;  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Henry  Newman  is  promoted  to 
the  highly  dignified  and  proper  position 
of  head  of  the  Catholic  Universitv  tJi 
nuMbiu.  Thus,  the  chief  part  of  wnat- 
ever  is  going,  whether  *'  solid  pudding" 
or  **  empty  praise,"  goes  to  **  distin- 
guished English  Catholics."  The  utile 
and  the  honestum  are  both  theirs ;  and 
poor  Paddy  is  deprived  not  only  of  the 
gain,  which  he  likes  well,  but  of  the^ayiM 
too,  which  he  likes  better.  Mr.  Wil- 
beiforce  wants  money,  and  he  gets  it. 
Father  Newman  wants  celebrity,  and 
he  gets  it.  He  is  elevated  into  a  rare 
and  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  pure 
science  of  theology,  as  a  kind  of  *'  chi- 
xnssra  bombinans  m  vacuo,"  and  fed  to 
the  full  upon  "  second  intentions"  and 
non-natural  senses. 

Now,  whatever  be  the  effect  of  this 
chan^  of  policy,  it  can  hardly  fail  of 
proving  eventually  injurious  to  Roman- 
ism .  If  the  attempt  to  break  down  the 
anti.English  feeling  ful,  it  must  end  in 
a  general  disgust  to  the  Church  which 
has  engaged  m  that  attempt.  If  it  suc- 
ceed. It  will  entirely  efface  from  the 
minds  of  Irishmen  one  of  the  strongest 
sources  of  hostility  against  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  Meanwhile  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  necessity  of  co-openu 
tion  with  their  new  converts  in  Eng. 
land,  will  tend  to  mitigate  the  brutal 
and  vulgar  ferocity  of  the  Irish  agi- 


tators. Yet  this  hope  must  not  be  too 
sanguine.  Experience  has  already 
shown  us,  but  too  clearly  and  in  too 
many  instances,  how  quicklv  the  sen. 
sitive  fastidiousness  of  high  English 
culture  disappears  under  the  influence 
of  Romanism,  and  what  a  portentous 
''alacrity  in  sinking"  is  soon  acquired 
by  a  few  plunges  in  its  muddv  waters. 

But  our  chief  object  in  alluding  to 
this  subject  is  to  show  that  the  mix- 
ing up  the  cause  of  religion  with  po- 
litics, is  a  course  dangerous  in  the  long 
run  to  even  the  most  skilful  managers. 
The  political  breeze  b  apt  to  shifl  sud- 
denly, and  even  the  readiest  mariner 
ma^  hardly  be  able  to  shifl  his  saib 
in  time  to  save  the  vessel  from  being 
overset;  Let  us  keep  the  one  object 
of  religious  truth  continually  before 
our  eyes,  as  the  single  mark,  and  ''  all 
other  things  shall  be  added  unto  us." 

The  single  circumstance,  for  exam* 
pie,  of  a  large  bod^r  of  the  Irish-speak* 
ing  population  of  this  country  becoming 
Protestant,  will  do  more  to  break  up 
the  old  association  between  our  faith 
and  foreign  tyranny,  than  a  thousand 
political  mancsuvres.    And  the  effect 
of  such  a  conversion  has  accidentally 
been  increased  tenfold,  by  the  arts  of 
the  Romish  priests  themselves.    The 
people  had  been  taught  to  blend  under 
one  name  and  in  one  idea  the  Protest- 
ant and  the  Englishman ;  they  had  ac- 
tually no  other  term  but  '*  Sassenagh  " 
to  denote  a  Protestant.  They  had  been 
persuaded  that  we  worshipped  Martin 
Luther  as  a  saint,  or  rather  put  him  in 
the  place  of  Christ,     This  was  going 
too  far.    When,  at  last,  the  Irish  were 
taught  to  read,  the  imposture  could 
not   escape   detection.     The   people 
could  not  be  kept  from  the  only  nooks 
within  their  reach,  our  Bible  and  our 
Prayer-books;    and  these   spoke  for 
themselves.    The  people  were  unde- 
ceived, and  their  faith  m  the  deceivers 
was  shaken*    Now,  the  priest  had,  to 
a  great  extent,  become  the  embodi- 
ment of  their  religion,  and  whatever 
shook  their  faith  in  the  priest  prepared 
them  for  a  change^  in  religion.    Then 
came  the  potato  blight ;  and  that  shook 
their  faith  more  extensively.     Compa- 
ratively few  could  read ;  but  all  could 
understand  that  the  food  of  the  nation 
had  perished.    The  priests  had  pro- 
misea  to  work  wonders.      Chemists 
and  agriculturists  might  say  what  they 
liked,  but  the  priests'  prescription  was 
Masses  and  holy  water.  Now^  to  prob. 
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mise  such  a  miracle  as  this  was  run- 
ning a  fearful  risk.  **  There  is  no  iest- 
ing,"  says  an  old  proverb,  '*witn  an 
empty  stomach." 

This  was  bringing  the  question  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  Mass  to  a  severe  test ; 
and  when  the  peasant  plainly  saw  that 
the  solemn  rite  could  not  save  a  single 
rood  of  ground  from  the  vegetable 
pestilence,  he  naturally  began  to  doubt 
whether  his  father's  soul  in  purgatory 
had  fared  much  better  than  his  pota- 
toes  for  all  the  prayers  of  the  Church. 
Then  came  universal  penury.  The 
people  had  no  longer  money  to  pay  for 
the  rites  of  the  Church;  and  priests,  no 
more  than  laymen,  cannot  live  without 
money.  Horrible  was  the  bargaining 
between  buyer  and  seller,  when  the 
commoditity  was  eternal  life,  and  the 
price  the  means  of  present  existence  1 
Many  of  the  priests,  we  believe,  fled 
from  the  scene  of  such  a  dismal  mar. 
kct  altogether.  Others  stood  their 
ground,  and  hardened  themselves  as 
they  best  could  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  But,  either  way,  their  in- 
fluence was  subverted.  The  people 
had  been  trained  to  love  them  as  shar- 
ers with  themselves  in  past  hardships, 
as  friends  in  adversity,  as  their  patrons 


and  protectors.  They  saw  them  now 
in  a  diflerent  character;  and  they 
began  to  shrink  from  them  as  stran- 
gers. They  fled  for  relief  to  the  Pro- 
testant pastor,  and  they  found  it. 
They  heard  from  him  no  vaunting  pro- 
mises of  miracles,  but  they  heard  pro- 
mises which  were  kept.  They  saw  the 
men  who  had  been  traduced  as  base 
hirelings  sharing  their  own  and  their 
children's  bread  with  the  people  who 
had  been  taught  to  curse  tnem.  And 
these  seemed  to  them  ''Notes  of  the 
true  Church"  more  significant  than 
Bellarmine  ever  assigned. 

Let  this  lesson  not  be  lost  upon  us. 
Indirect  means,  falsehood,  and  fraud, 
and  political  artifice  may  serve  a  turn, 
but  they  will  not  last.  Plain  truth 
and  honesty,  going  directly  to  their 
end,  though  with  a  slow  pace,  will 
eventually  win  the  race  agunst  all 
the  nimble  doublings  of  ingenuity. 
And  if  the  Protestant  Church  of  thia 
realm  does  but  hold  her  ground,  wit- 
nessing to  the  Truth,  not  only  in  the 
purity  of  an  orthodox  faith,  but  in 
the  purity  of  a  consistent  practice— 
"  speaking  the  Truth  in  Love" — we 
have  no  fears  for  the  ultimate  re- 
sult. 
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The  Elections  are  over.  Speculation 
18  busy  in  calculating  the  probable  loss 
or  gain  to  Lord  Derby's  ministry  by 
the  result  of  them.  If  the  returns 
have  not  been  as  favourable  as  his 
most  sanguine  friends  hoped  for,  they 
have«  at  least,  strengthened  his  hands 
more  than  his  enemies  anticipated. 
This  is,  however,  a  question  which 
cannot  be  solved  until  some  divisions 
in  the  House  shall  have  tested  the  sin- 
ceri^  of  the  professions  made  at  the 
hustings.  But  there  is  one  characteris- 
tic of  the  past  elections  in  Ireland,  sug« 
gestive  of  future  events  of  greater  mag- 
nitude than  the  existence  of  a  ministry, 
and  already  ascertained,  as  a  terrible 
reality,  more  portentous  than  the 
most  signal  election  triumph — viz., 
the  part  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  in  the  recent  struggle. 

The   last  election,  in    wnich    the 
Romish  clergy  took  a  very  prominent 

5 art,  was  the  jgeneral  election  of  1826. 
'hey  and  their  flocks  were  then  strug. 
gling  for  the  Emancipation  Act.  The 
svmpathies  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
Protestant  fellow-countrymen  were 
with  them.  Their  rights  had  long 
been  limited  to  the  elective  franchise, 
and  on  their  moderate  use  of  that  pri- 
vilege  their  claim  to  more  extended 
privileges  was  rested.  The  iron  rule 
of  preceding  years  had  withheld  the 
priests  from  agitation,  and  they  were 
novices  in  the  art.  Everything  tended 
to  make  them  moderate,  and  give  pro- 
bability to  the  anticipations  of  tneir 
£iends.  The  point  they  then  were  con- 
tending for  was  gained  in  1829.  But 
have  tne  results  promised  and  hoped 
for  prior  to  1829  been  realized  in  1852  ? 
What  a  Utopia  was  to  have  followed 
the  great  measure  of  emancipation! 
All  spirit  of  acrimony  and  antagonism 
between  Protestant  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic was  to  disappear.  The  common 
good  of  their  common  country  was  alone 
to  be  considered,  and  the  distinction 
of  creed  was  to  disappear  for  ever  from 
the  hustings.  Such  interference  of  the 
priests  as  the  election  of  1826  exhibit- 
ed, nuld  and  moderate  as  it  was  when 
contrasted  with  recent  scenes,  was 
never  to  recur.    In  a  struggle  to  ac- 


quire eauality — to  gain  the  point,  that 
uie  profession  of  what  they  believed  a 
sacred  truth  should  not  be  discouraged 
by  depriving  the  professor  of  the  rights 
of  a  citizen — the  interference  of  the 
priests  was  pardonable,  nay,  natural 
and  commendable.  But  that  step  once 
gained,  the  pretext  for  such  interfe- 
rence would  be  for  ever  removed  ;  the 
pious  clergyman  would  retire  to  his 
proper  sphere,  apart  from  the  turmoil 
of  politics ;  the  worldly  passion  for 
temporal  influence  would  never  tempt 
him  from  his  sacred  calling ;  priestly 
power,  sectarian  ascendancy,  would 
never  be  dreamed  of.  Alas  1  what  a 
gloomy  contrast  do  recent  events  ex- 
hibit to  such  promises.  We  have  seen 
the  professing  ministers  of  Christ's  hea- 
venly religion  rushing  into  the  most 
violent  vortex  of  worldly  passions,  with 
the  desperation  of  gamblers,  and  the 
fierceness  of  savages.  We  have  seen  the 
followers  of  the  Apostle  of  peace  hold- 
ing up  to  their  flocks  the  most  terrific 
excitements  to  bloodshed  that  human 
imagination  could  devise,  and  glorying 
in  their  efibrts  to  kindle  a  blaze 
of  popular  frenzy,  which  the  civil 
power  would  be  unable  to  confine  or 
extinguish.  We  have  seen  the  teachers 
of  the  Gospel  of  truth  inculcating 
falsehood  as  a  duty,  and  advocating 
doctrines  Machiavelli  would  blush  at. 
We  have  seen  the  distinction  of  creed 
paraded  and  enforced,  and  the  name 
of  religion  prostituted  to  temporal  pur- 
poses, with  a  barefaced  audiacity  that 
can  find  no  precedent  for  two  centuries. 
That  this  is  no  over-statement,  will 
be  readily  admitted  by  anyone  who 
has  observed  the  events  of  any  of  the 
violently  contested  Irish  elections,  or 
even  bestowed  the  most  cursory  atten- 
tion on  the  newspapers  of  the  last 
month.  It  is  easily  accounted  for.  For 
years  past  Irish  Roman  Catholics  have 
not  only  enjoyed  an  equalitv  of  privi- 
leges with  their  Protestant  fexlow-coun- 
tiymen,  but  their  favour  has  been  es- 
pecially courted,  and  their  power  ex- 
aggerated, by  successive  Ministers.  In- 
stead of  the  want  of  sympath^r,  recent 
events  have  placed  the  pnests  in  direct 
antagonism  tg    th^   fellow-citizens. 
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The  cant  of  fifty  years  "  such  things 
are  impossible  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury," has  concealed  their  policy,  and 
cemented  their  power ;  they  have  be- 
come adepts  in  agitation,  from  the  con- 
nivance, nay,  encouragement,  of  many 
ministers.  They  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  moderation — they  hope  everything 
from  an  exhibition  of  their  power.  Ac- 
cordingly, throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Ireland,  from  the  Causeway 
to  Cape  Clear,  the  country  has  been 
inundated  with  sacerdotal  election- 
agents  :  each  priest  taking  the  part  he 
is  best  suited  to  fill,  from  the  grave 
dignity  of  a  statesman  whose  word  car- 
ries weight,  to  the  meanest  office  of 
the  humblest  understrapper.  John  of 
Tuam  leads  the  way  with  a  pastoral 
address,  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  swarms 
of  reverend  fathers  drag  doubtful  voters 
to  the  poll  in  every  poll-booth  to 
the  close  of  the  last  election. 

To  understand  the  full  force  and 
moral  of  this  universal  system,  the 
reader  must  look  even  beyond  Ireland, 
and  observe  the  striking  feature  which 
pervades  the  whole  election — the  adap- 
tation of  the  means  resorted  to  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clcr^  to  the  end  to 
be  effected  in  each  mstance,  uncon. 
trolled  by  any  other  consideration 
than  the  probability  of  success. 

The  mildest  form  of  priestly  inter- 
ference is  to  be  looked  for  in  England. 
Take  an  example  from  the  address  of  the 
Metropolitan  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
to  the  Electors  of  Middlesex.  This  has 
excited  some  indignation  in  a  portion 
of  the  English  press.  In  Ireland  we 
should  have  considered  it  an  instance  of 
singular  moderation  and  forbearance ; 
ana  the  dereymen  who  confined  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  of  interference^ 
would  probably  have  been  held  up  as 
bright  examples  to  then*  brethren.  It 
was  but  a  short  and  very  mild  para- 
graph of  advice  and  suggestion^not 
even  savouring  of  the  arrogance  of  sni- 
ritual  teaching — to  the  Roman  Catholic 
electors  of  Middlesex,  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  who  had  done  some  service 
to  their  Church.  The  doctrines  that 
eternal  damnation  would  be  the  inevi- 
table  penalty  of  voting  against  Mr.  Os- 
borne,  or  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to 
violate  every  promise  to  his  an ti- Ca- 
tholic rival,  would  have  only  excited  the 
ridicule  and  provoked  the  indignation 
of  the  Middlesex  electors ;  and  as  the 
prejudices  of  the  rabble  are  anti-Ro- 
man,  any  attempt  to  rouse  them  into 


violence  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Therefore,  all  that  could  be  at- 
tempted was  what  was  attempted — such 
a  gentle  pressure  from  "  the  Church" 
as  might  fix  the  votes  of  some  apos- 
tates firom  Protestantism,  or  perhaps 
a  few  scrupulous  Roman  Catholics. 

The  next  decree  of  priestly  interfe- 
rence is  to  be  lound  in  the  commercial 
cities  and  counties  in  the  north  and  east 
of  Ireland.  Take  Dublin  as  an  exam- 
ple. Here  a  large  section  of  the  mob 
were  capable  of  being  worked  on ;  but 
their  adversaries,  too,  were  numerous, 
and  the  law  was  too  powerful  to 
allow  any  considerable  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced by  intimidation.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  electors 
were  enlightened  and  liberal,  and  it 
would  endanger  their  votes  to  venture 
on  any  public  denunciations  of  Divine 
vengeance,  or  wholesale  dispensations 
with  the  obligation  of  truth.  Still  there 
was  a  much  more  extensive  field  of  re- 
ligious prejudices  to  work  upon  than 
an  English  constituency  could  afford. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  papal  can- 
didate (Mr.  Reynolds),  on  the  eve  of 
the  election,  walking  in  procession 
round  Marlborough.street  chapel,  hold- 
ing a  canopy  over^bhop  Cullen's  head ; 
but  he  does  not  venture  to  come  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  awakened  Ca- 
tholicism, and  at  the  hustings  professes 
himself  no  more  than  an  advocate  of 
religious  equality.  ^  There  are  no  ^la^ 
cards  of  a  Yery  violent  or  revolting 
character,  no  universal  preaching  of 
political  sermons ;  but  the  clergy  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  zealous  canvas9» 
and  the  inculcation,  privately  or  in 
chapel,  of  doctrines  proportioned  to 
the  faith  or  ignorance  of  their  several 
hearers. 

But  in  the  southern  and  western 
counties  there  was  a  field  where  "  the 
Church"  could  avow  its  principles^ 
unchecked  by  any  conuderations  of 
expediency,  and  its  ministers  could 
revel  in  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of 
priestly  domination.  The  mask  is 
put  aside ;  the  candidates  rarely  even 
profess  liberal  opinions ;  they  are  the 
champions  of  Catnolicism — the  servants 
of  the  Church — ^to  fight  for  it  against 
all  enemies,  on  all  occasions,  and  ar^ 
in  return,  supported  by  its  clergy  at 
all  hazards. 

In  some  places  the  unbiassed  wishes 
of  the  electors,  the  personal  popularity 
of  the  Conservative  candidate,  or  his 
having  been  first  in  the  fields  bud  oU 
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tained  him  a  number  of  promises^  suf- 
ficient to  secure  his  return  in  any  con- 
stituency  of  average  morality.  This 
was  the  case  in  Waterford  county,  for 
example.  That  result  is  to  be  avoided 
per  fas  et  nefas.  Instantly  eveiy 
chapel  resounds  with  the  awful  doc- 
trines which  had  shunned  the  light 
since  the  sixteenth  century^  that  the 
good  of  the  Church  is  paramount  to 
the  obligation  of  any  promise;  that 
faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  a  heretic 
candidate  when  a  Catholic  is  in  the 
field.  Principles  as  immoral  as  those 
which  released  Elizabeth's  subjects 
from  their  allegiance^  or  prompted 
attempts  on  the  life  of  Henry  lY.  of 
France,  are  unblushinglv  promulgated. 
Take  the  following  mUd  specimen  as 
an  example,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is 
selected,  not  from  the  secret  preaching 
of  a  country  priest  to  his  ignorant 
flock — not  from  the  excited  harangue 
of  a  clerical  demagogue  to  his  rabble 
auditor^— but  from  the  published  letter 
of  an  influential  divine  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  widely  circulated  as 
the  text  upon  which  the  less  restrained 
tod  less  responsible  were  to  enlarge 
and  improve;  prepared  deliberate- 
ly in  the  closet,  with  all  the  caution 
of  a  statesman  writing  for  the  public, 
and  all  the  i>lausibility  of  a  casuist 
prepared  for  dispute.  The  Rev.  R.  B. 
O'Brien,  of  Limerick,  was  applied  to 
in  a  published  letter,  dated  6th  July, 
firom  one  of  his  flock,  evidently  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  reply  to  the  question. 
What  Are  the  moral  and  religious  obli- 
eationB  of  the  promise  of  an  elector  ? 
The  following  are  extracts  from  his 
answer: — 


**  liet  me  suppose,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
promise,  the  voter  was  convinced  of  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  iodividual  who  sought  his 
suffrage,  and  that  subsequently  he  became 
better  infonned,  and  believed  that  the  candi- 
date's return  would  be  mischievous.  The 
annoer  w  obvious.  He  has  unknowiogly 
acted  against  God,  and  cannot  double  his 
fault,  by  knowingly  repeating  the  trans- 
gression. jBU  moral  and  reUffUnu  obUgatiom 
%M  to  jKiy  no  aUmtion  tohatever  to  tha  pro- 
nwfe,  unlttt  to  lament  it"  **  If  ciicnmstanoes 
arise  after  the  propaise,  that  demand  a  dif- 
ferent penon,  what  of  the  promise  made? 
I  suppose  you  anticipate  my  reply — The  Jul- 
JUment  qfthepromise  is  an  act  against  GodJ" 

Men  may  be  saved  by  their  invincible 

ignorance  from  the  guilt  of  performing  each 
promises,  but  it  is  only  ignoranoe  can  save 
theiiL*' 


How  such  texts  have  been  worked 
upon  is  well  known.  The  member  for 
Carlow  borough  owes  his  success,  as 
has  been  confidently  stated,  to  the  ef- 
feet  of  the  wholesale  dispensations 
given  by  the  bishop  to  release  Roman 
Catholic  voters  from  their  promises  to 
Mr.  Browne.  Every  southern  election 
affords  numerous  similar  examples. 

But  though  casuistry  can  explain 
away  the  ruks  of  morauty,  and  sane- 
tify  the  guilt  of  falsehood,  it  does  not 
alone  supply  a  sufficient  motive  to  the 
voter.  If  left  to  his  own  judgment 
of  what  is  for  his  political  benefit,  he 
will  vote  as  he  promised.  Some  mo- 
tive to  action  more  powerful  than  his 
sense  of  public  duty,  or  his  perception 
of  his  worldly  interests,  is  to  be  sup- 
plied. It  is  ready  to  the  priest's  hand. 
He  wields  the  invisible  terrors  of  an- 
other world.  He  is  the  ambassador  of 
Grod  to  man.  He  holds  the  keys  of 
heaven,  and  can  interpret  the  will  of 
Providence  respecting  every  action  of 
human  life.  It  is  a  mortal  sin  to  vote 
against  the  advocate  of  the  Church. 
The  priest  can — and  will — ^withhold 
the  comforts  of  religion  fix)m  the  im- 
f>ious  wretch  who  is  ^Ity  of  such  a 
sin.  If  the  superstition  of  the  voter 
himself  cannot  be  worked  on,  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  his  wife  and  family 
are  brought  to  bear  against  him. 
If  even  mis  should  fail,  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  an  outcast  among  his 
priest-ridden  neighbours,  branded  as  an 
excommunicated  heathen,  hated  and 
persecuted  with  the  bitter  animosity 
which  ignorant  bigotry  is  sure  to  ex- 
hibit. Thus  by  the  hopes  and  fears  which 
a  priest  alone  can  excite  in  an  unedu- 
cated and  superstitious  community, 
without  one  single  consideration  which 
afibrds  a  legitimate  or  proper  motive  for 
his  vote,  is  the  elector  persuaded,  fright- 
ened, driven,  to  vote  against  what  his 
unbiassed  inclinations  led  him  to  desire, 
and  his  common  sense  tells  him  is  for 
his  advantage.  Lest  this  should  be 
thought  an  exaggeration,  we  give  the 
following  specimens.  Hundre£  of  the 
same  kind  are  familiar  to  evexy  reader 
of  an  Irish  newspaper.  The  two  first 
were  posted  on  the  walls  and  chapels 
throughout  Tipperary : — 

"hell  bboke  loose! 

*'  The  demon  of  persecution  is  up  in  Eng- 
land! Bloodshed,  sacrilege,  and  fire  have 
commenoed  the  reigu  of  terror  I  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  hare   bMU  demolLdiied; 
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those  -who  worshipped  there  have  been  but- 
chered. But  more  horrible  thaa  all,  the 
sacrament  of  redemption — the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Saviour — haa  been  violated 
and  trampled  in  the  mud.  Hell  has  opened 
and  helched  forth  armies  ofdemU  to  deaecraU 
and  murder.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Derby 
government^  who  drew  the  sword  against  the 
altars  of  Christianity,  and  who,  if  they  can 
get  power  to  do  so,  will  not  leave  one  of  them 
in  these  United  Ekingdoms. 

"  Up,  Irishmen,  for  the  old  faith  !  Dnk 
your  strength  around  the  sanctuary.  This 
is  no  time  for  cabals  or  feuds.  Who  would 
place  his  hopes  in  the  smiles  of  an  Orange 
landlord,  while  the  holy  God  of  heaven 
ftpreads  forth  his  arms  to  shelter  the  faithful 
defenders  of  his  church  ?  Who  woidd  sup- 
port Jocelyn  Otway,  the  supporter  of  Derby 
and  his  hell  crew?  Who  would  vote  for 
Jocelyn  Otway,  that  wants  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ilient  to  help  in  the  destruction  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  The  traitor  who  tcill  do  sOj 
never  let  him  enter  a  chapel  door;  let  his  me- 
mory  he  to  you  like  the  memory  of  Jttdas ; 
ke^from  him,  for  the  devils  of  hell  are  his 
companions^  and  no  saint  in  heaven  will  pray 
for  him  in  his  dying  hour, 

"vote  for  SCULLY  AND  8ADLIER. 

"  Do  your  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  trust 
in  Him  alone  who  can  defend  you,  who  can 
wither  in  a  moment  the  hand  that  would 
attempt  to  strike  yon  in  persecution. 

**  HURRAH  FOR  THE  BRIGADE  I" 

In  the  same  county  appeared  the 
following : — 

*'fiLAUOHTER  OF  ROMAN  CATU0UC8. 

"  Men  of  Tipperaiy  read  this !  The  bloody 
bigots  of  Stockport,  nrged  on  by  the  Derby- 
ites,  attacked  the  innocent  children  of  Roman 
Catholics,  when  quietly  leaving  their  schools, 
and  followed  them  to  their  homes,  and  fling- 
ing them  from  the  windows  into  the  streets, 
and  butchering  them  and  their  unoffending 
parents,  wrecked  and  destroyed  their  houses 
and  furniture,  destroyed  the  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels,  burned  the  organs,  vestments, 
and  all  their  sacred  furniture,  wrecked  the 
houses  of  the  priests,  destroyed  their  libra- 
ries, which  cost  £800,  and  trampled  on  the 
most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar. 

**Will  you  vote  for  Jocelyn  Otway,  a 
supporter  of  the  Derby  Government,  that 
sanctions  this  ? 

"Will  you  vote  for  Jocelyn  Otway,  a 
supporter  of  the  Orange  Government,  who 
will  hang  and  transport  all  your  bishops, 
priests  and  nuns  ? 

"  Will  you  vote  for  the  villains  who  are 
swimming  this  moment  in  the  blood  of  your 
Catholic  brethren,  and  making  bonfires  of 
your  chapels? 

**  Will  you  vote  for  the  bloody  Derbyitea, 
who  say  there  can  be  no  peace  for  Inland 
until  Popeiy  is  extirpated  ? 


"  Will  you  vote  for  the  devils  who  ara 
burning  every  image  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 
of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  that  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on  ? 

"  Whkh  will  you  follow  Christ  or  amH" 
Otristf 

**  Choose  at  once — will  you  rote  for 
Jocelyn  Otway,  and  bring  down  heavai*a 
curse  on  yourselves  and  children  ? 

"  Vote  for  Scully  and  Sadldr. 

"Tote  for  the  true  soldiers  of  your  creed 
and  country,  who  will  help  the  Irish  Brigada 
to  trample  on  the  Derbyites,  the  persecutors 
of  your  religion." 

The  following  is  a  Mayo  placard^ 
carried  in  procession  at  a  meeting  in 
Westport,  where  the  Rev.  Dean  Bourke 
presided  and  spoke,  and  some  twenty 
or  thirty  P.P's  and  C.C's  constitnted 
the  intelligence  of  the  meeting : — 

"Massacre    and    sacrilege    at    Stockport 

Irish  Catholics  wounded  in  their  beds. 

Twenty-four  houses  wrecked  and  burned. 

The  Priest's  house  burned. 

The  chapel  sacked  and  pillaged. 

THE  TABERNACLE  BROKEN  OPEN  AND  THB 
UGLY  OF  UOUES  SPILT  ON  THE  GROUND, 

In  consequence  of  Lord  Derby's  proclamation. 

Catholics  of  Ireland !  whoever  votes 

for  a  supporter  of  Lord  Derby's  govenunent, 

votes  for  the  massacre  of  his 

countrymen, 

the  violation  of  the  house  of  God,  and  the 

POLLUTION  OF    THB  BODY  AND  BLOOD  OF 
HIS  REDEEMER. 

Down  with  Lord  Derby  and  M^Alpine.** 

There  is  scarcely  a  constituency  in 
Ireland  where  the  priests  have  any  in- 
fluence  in  which  some  similar  document 
respecting  the  Stockport  riots  has  not 
been  placarded  by  the  clerical  agitators ; 
it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  more  of 
them.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  nume- 
rous samples  of  clerical  speeches,  which 
exceed  even  these  placards  in  atrocity. 
The  following  is  mm  the  speech  of  a 
Rev.  Father  Maw,  at  Tralee : — 

"  If  there  be  a  Catholic  elector  of  this 
borough,  who  will  dare  to  go  forward  and 
register  his  vote  for  the  English  enemy, 
pass  him  by  with  scorn  and  contempt  Do 
not  be  seen  to  walk  with  him — to  talk  to  or 
associate  with  him.  Let  him  fester  in  his 
corruption.  .  .  .  Electors  of  Tra- 
lee— you — the  honest  electors — who  have 
always  upheld  the  independence  of  your  town 
^assemble  in  a  body  to-morrow ;  go  to  those 
unfortunate  tcretches^  and  make  them  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  consequences  of  their  guilt ! 
.  liet  me  suppose  one  of  those 
wretches  prostrated  by  sickness^suppose  the 
hand  of  death  heavy  upon  him— and  a  vam^ 
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Bfloger  cornea  to  me  to  attend  him  in  hia 
dying  moments.  If  there  were  no  other 
priest  in  the  waj  I  would  be  bound  to  go.  I 
dare  not  refoae  to  attend  him  ;  but  I  confess 
I  would  be  sorry  in  my  heart  to  be  called 
npon  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  such  a  being, 
.  Overpowered  by  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  about  to  visit  a  perjured 
wretch,  who,  for  a  miserable  bribe,  betraj'ed 
tbe  dearest  interests  of  his  counti^*'  and  his 
religion,  and  borne  down  with  tbe  harrowing 
reflection  that  God,  in  his  jurt  anger,  might 
leave  such  a  wretch  to  die  in  his  sins,  I 
would  fear  that  my  mission  would  be  fruit- 
less— that  I  could  have  no  hope  of  convert- 
ing a  heart  so  hardened,  so  lost  to  every 
sense  of  duly  and  religion^  as  to  vote  in  sup- 
port of  those  who  would  trample  on  the  Lord 
of  Hosts." 

A  Father  Maher,  at  Carlow,  play- 
fully observed — **  The  view  into  the 
other  world  of  those  Catholics  who 
vote  for  Mr.  Brown  is  far  from  afford- 
ing consolation ;  let  them  go  and  be 
damned."  So  violent  were  the  ser- 
mons in  Banagher  chapel^  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  march  out  the  mili- 
tary attending  at  mass  there^  and  the 
same  thin^  happened  in  many  other 
places.  These  clerical  harangues  are 
lull  of  suggestions  of  probable  special 
visitations  of  Grod's  vengeance ;  as,  for 
example,  that  the  preacher  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  rebellious  voter 
should  fall  from  his  horse  and  break 
his  head,  if  his  house  should  be  pros- 
trated, his  haggard  burned,  or  the  like. 
Of  what  temble  significance  is  this  1 
But  we  forbear  detauing  further  speci- 
mens of  this  revolting  oratory.  We 
have  ^ven  the  above  samples,  lest  a 
generfu  description  should  be  thought 
overdrawn  ;  and,  after  reading  them, 
most  readers  will  admit,  that  no  lan- 
guage can  be  too  strong  for  their  diaboli- 
cal atrocity.  Be  it  observed,  the  exam- 
ples are  not  taken  from  newspaper  ti- 
rades, but  from  speeches  and  docu- 
ments, the  responsibilitv  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  the  priests  to  escape 
from. 

These  are  tbe  public  acts  which  have 
seen  the  light.  But  this  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  agency  employed.  Who 
will  estimate  the  amount  of  private 
perversion  and  intimidation  ?  If  such 
be  the  open  avowals  of  the  sacerdotal 

5 arty,  what  must  be  their  secret  acts  ? 
udge  by  the  results.  Take  the  com- 
mon case  of  a  voter  who  has  promised — 
willingly  promised — ^his  support  to  the 
anti-papal  candidate.     See  that  man 


first  pointed  at  in  unmistakeable  al. 
lusions  from  the  chapel  altar ;  see  him 
then  visited  by  a  select  band  of  some 
half  dozen  ruffians,  "to  warn  him  of 
the  consequences  of  his  crime,"  that 
his  character,  his  property,  his  life,  are 
in  danger ;  see  him  assailed  in  private 
by  his  spiritual  guide*  and  solemnly 
told  that  not  merely  his  temporal  but 
his  eternal  welfare  is  at  staxe;  hear 
the  awful  announcement  made  to  his 
wife  and  family,  and  hear  their  terror- 
stricken  and  earnest  expostulations; 
see  him  fly  for  protection,  as  a  last  re- 
source, to  the  guarded  house  of  his 
landlord  or  some  wealthy  neighbour; 
watch  the  priest  even  there  assailing 
him,  with  the  cross  in  his  hand,  cursing 
him  as  an  apostate  from  his  God, 
and  with  a  fatal  significance  in  his 
whisper,  threatening  nim  as  an  enemy 
to  his  country.  Remember  that  voter 
has  seen  an  obnoxious  neighbour 
shunned,  hooted,  pelted ;  he  has  heard 
of  noonday  bludgeonings  and  midnight 
visitations.  Picture  then  what  he, 
blinded  by  superstition  and  agonised 
with  fear,  must  brave  if  he  votes  ac- 
cording to  his  inclination ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  the  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands,  who  have  entreated  for  God's 
sake  to  be  released  from  their  promises. 

Are  we  to  be  surprised  at  the  atroci- 
ties which  in  some  instances  have  fol. 
lowed  such  denunciations  and  such 
acts — the  riot-swept  streets,  ransacked 
houses,  battered  churches,  bludgeoned 
voters  ?  Such  events  as  the  Cork  and 
Limerick  riots  are  not  the  objectless 
outbreaks  of  an  excited  populace,  they 
have  as  definite  a  purpose  as  the  lock- 
ing up  of  an  individual  voter,  and  that 
purpose  is  intimidation.  Yet  it  is  not 
m  acts  of  violence  that  the  great  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Election  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  the  union  and  univer- 
sality  of  the  exertions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  that  are  especially 
ominous. 

We  do  not  impute  any  peculiar  ma- 
lignity to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
engaged  in  these  things.  The  most 
terrible  feature  of  the  case  is,  that  all 
this  is  done  by  men  most  of  whom  act 
conscientiously  under  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  spirit  that  prompted  the  monkish 
brutalities  of  Dunstan,  or  the  stem 
rebellion  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  is  here 
again  developed  afler  the  lapse  of 
centuries.  It  is  the  Parliament  now, 
it  was  then  the  Crown,  that  the 
Church  aimed  at  controlling.      The 
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priest  18  taughty  and  beUeyes,  that  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  Church  is  the 
honest  cause  that  can  employ  his  ener- 
gies, the  purest  motive  that  can  influ- 
ence his  actions;  a  duty  to  God  in 
comparison  to  which  his  rektive  duties 
to  man  are  of  imperfect  obligation  ;  in 
fine,  an  end  so  good  that  no  means 
conducing  to  it  can  be  bad.  lie  has 
also  the  keen  sense  of  individual  inte- 
rest in  the  struggle.  The  Church  is 
personified  in  the  order  to  which  he 
belongs ;  whatever  increases  her  influ- 
ence gives  him  power  and  riches.  His 
motives,  when  he  embarks  in  politics, 
thus  combine  the  two  strongest  springs 
of  human  action— -endow  him  with  the 
vague  and  holy  zeal  of  a  crusader,  and 
the  selfish  acuteness  of  a  pirate.  He 
represents  at  once  the  passions  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Ralph  ^  the 
Rover.  An  absorbing  enthusiasm 
supplies  energy,  and  an  intense  self- 
interest  gives  him  perseverance :  both 
mislead  and  blind  his  moral  sense. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  these  fana- 
tical exertions  were  made  against  the 
Government  candidates  because  the 
general  policy  of  the  ministry  is  dis- 
approved  of.     It   is  admitted — nay, 

boasted that  it  is  a  question  of  mt- 

gion  merely,  and  that  all  English  par- 
ties,  all  parties  who  have  the  remotest 
chance  of  holding  the  reins  of  govern, 
ment,  are  equally  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  priests'  nominees  are 
pledged  to  uphold.  It  is,  indeed, 
generally  conceded,  that  if  the  reli- 
gious ifement  were  removed,  the  mi- 
nisterial candidates  would  have  been 
returned,  in  almost  every  instance,  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  It  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  denied  that  the  po!  Vy  of 
Lord  Derby  is  for  the  practical  beu.  ^t 
of  Ireland.  But  all  that  Is  a  feather  in 
the  scale  when  weighed  against  the 
6upi)0sed  interests  of  "tbc  Cl^Mrch." 
The  most  inveterate  prejudices  are 
crushed  beneath  the  car  of  the  same 
devouring  idol.  The  unknown  stranger, 
the  hated  Saxon,  the  hostile  alien,  if 
he  have  only  the  merit  of  religion  and 
the  passport  of  the  priests'  approval, 
b  unhesitatingly  pre&rred  beiore  the 
fellow-townsman,  the  patriot  of  Irish 
name  and  lineage,  even  though  the 
former  be  a  man  of  no  standing  or  a 
notorious  dolt,  and  the  latter  be  recom* 
mended  by  known  public  services,  hLzh 
station,  and  exalted  genius.  The 
example  set  in  the  return  of  Lord 
Arundel  for  Limerick  a  few  months 


ago,  has  found  many  imitations  in  the 
recent  election.  Witness  Mr.  Gartlan^ 
a  sufficiently  fierce  demagogue,  put 
aside  in  Dundalk  for  Mr.  Bowyer. 
See  the  instances  of  Mr.  Craven  in 
Dublin,  Sergeant  Shee  in  Kilkenny, 
Mr.  Townley  in  Sli^o,  &c.,  &c.  The 
painful  but  irresbtible  conclusion  is, 
that  the  material  interests  of  the 
country,  the  most  cherished  predilec- 
tions of  the  people,  every  suggestion  of 
political  prudence  and  every  dictate  of 
patriotic  prejudice,  must  yield  to  the 
interests  of  the  priesthood,  and  be 
sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  Church. 

In    some    constituencies   the    can* 
didates    coming    forward   under  the 

Eriests'  patronage  made  a  profession—, 
ow  absurdly  incongruous ! — ^that  they 
are  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
But  when  the  party  were  unques. 
tionably  secure  of  a  majority,  the 
candidates  were  spared  this  piece  of 
hypocrisy.  The  increased  pretension 
of  the  Roman  clergy  in  the  last  few 
years  has  had  one  good  consequence^ 
it  has  had  some  tendency  to  unmask 
the  real  policy  of  their  order,  and  its 
supporters.  Our  readers,  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  looking  into  Roman 
Catholic  periodicals,  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  has  been 
done.  From  others,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing  extract  from  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Ma£[azine,  the  Rambler,  pub. 
lished  in  September,  1851,  witnout 
any  reference  to  an  election.  It  af- 
fonis  a  curious  key  to  the  varied  pro- 
fessions of  the  Romanist  candidates, 
and  the  measures  adopted  by  their  cle- 
rical supporters : — 

"Still,  let  our  Catholic  tolerationlst  be 
ever  bo  sincere,  he  is  only  sincere  because  he 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  very  doeely 
into  his  own  convictions.  His  great  object 
is  to  silence  I^rotestants,  or  to  persuade  them 
to  let  him  alone ;  and,  as  he  certainly  feels 
C'i  ;■  -  .al  malioe  against  them,  and  laugfat 
at  their  creed  quite  as  cordially  as  he  hatss 
it,  he  persuades  himself  that  he  is  telling  the 
exact  truth  when  be  professes  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate of  religious  liberty,  and  declares  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  coerced  on  account  of 
his  conacienUous  convictions.  The  practical 
result  is,  that  now  and  then,  but  very  geldom^ 
Protestants  are  blinded,  and  are  ready  to 
clasp  their  expected  ally  hi  a  fraternal  cm- 
brace. 

'^They  are  deceived,  we  repeat,  never- 
theless. Believe  us  not,  Protestanta  of 
England  and  Ireland,  for  an  instant,  when 
you  see  us  pooring  forth  our  liberalisms; 
when  you  hear  a  Catholic  orator  at  some 
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public  assemblage,  declaring  solemnly  tbat 
this  is  the  most  humiliating  day  in  his  life, 
irhen  he  is  called  upon  to  defend  once  more 
the  glorious  prfaieiple  of  religious  freedom, 
etpedAlly  if  he  says  cnytUng  about  the 
Effiandpstion  Act,  and  the  toleration  it 
conceded  to  CatboUca— be  not  too  simple  in 
your  credulity.  These  are  brave  wordk,  but 
they  mean  nothing ;  no,  nothing  more  than 
the  promises  of  a  parliamentary  candidate  to 
his  constituents  on  the  hustings.  He  is  not 
talidng  Catholicism,  but  nonsense  and  Pro- 
testantism ;  and  he  will  no  more  act  on  these 
notions  in  different  circumstances,  than  you 
now  act  on  them  yourselves  in  your  treat- 
ment of  him.  You  ask,  if  he  were  lord  in 
the  land,  and  you  were  In  a  minority,  if  not 
in  number,  yet  in  power,  what  would  he  do 
to  you?  That,  we  say,  would  entirely  de- 
pend upon  circumstances.  If  it  would  bene- 
fit the  cause  of  Catholicism,  he  would  tole- 
rate you ;  if  expedient,  he  would  imprison 
you,  banish  you,  fine  you  ;  possibly,  he 
might  even  hang  you.  But  be  assured  of 
one  thing,  he  would  never  tolerate  you  for 
the  sake  of  the  *  glorious  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty ;'  if  he  tolerated  you — 
and  most  likely,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
tpould  tolerate  you — it  would  be  solely  out 
of  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  he  would  think  to  be  best 
served  by  letting  yon  alone. 

"A  Catholic  temporal  government  would  be 
goided  In  its  treatment  of  Protestants  and  other 
recusants  solely  by  the  rules  of  expediency, 
adopting  precisely  that  line  of  conduct  whidi 
would  tend  best  to  their  conversion,  and  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  errors.  Still, 
an  adoption  of  the  poUcy  of  toleration  is  far 
different  Arom  an  adoption  of  one  of  the  most 
barefaced  fals^oods  of  Protestantism.  Few 
things,  indeed,  have  worked  the  Church  more 
harm  in  England  and  in  Ireland  than  the  oc- 
casional borrowing  of  the  tricks  of  the  age, 
into  which  we  have  sometimes  permitted  our- 
selves to  be  deluded.  Never  are  we  guilty 
*of  a  more  fatal  mistake  than  when  we  seek 
to  conciliate  Protestants  by  assuming  their 
garb,  by  practising  their  devices,  and  by  re- 
peating dieir  phrases,  with  the  view  of  in- 
ducing them  to  imagine  that  Catholicism  is 
more  akin  to  Protestantism  than  they  have 
hitherto  supposed.  If  our  claims  are  true, 
they  (Protestants)  say  to  themselves,  why 
do  we  not  assume  our  rightful  position? 
Why  are  we  so  anxious  to  make  the  Church 
wear  the  garb  of  the  world  ?  Why  do  we 
stoop,  and  cringe,  and  bow  before  that  enemy 
whom  we  are  sent  to  conquer  and  annihilate  ? 
Why  are  we  ashamed  of  the  deeds  of  our 
more  consistent  forefathers,  who  did  only 
what  they  were  bound  to  do  by  the  first  prin- 
dples  of  Catholidsm." 

It  is,  of  course*  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  members  selected  by  oonstitu- 
encicfl  under  such  influences  as  we  have 


been  describing,  would  bo  such  as  ought 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  legislation  for 
a  great  and  free  people ;  but  some  of 
the  extravagancies  of  the  recent  elec- 
tions have  been  even  painfully  ludicrous. 
Wc  have  had  one  candidate,  Mr.  Lucas, 
gravely  canvassing  a  great  county  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mary! 
and  parading  his  '^  devotion  to  the  IV!^. 
ther  of  God"  as  his  great  recommenda- 
tion  in  his  address  and  speeches.  We 
have  seen  a  large  commercial  town 
reject  a  Koman  Catholic  gentleman, 
who  filled  a  high  official  station,  but 
who  was  guilty  of  being  a  Whig,  and 
prefer  before  him  a  newspaper  pro- 

Erietor  whom  he  had  prosecuted,    rer- 
aps  some  men  will  think  the  insult 
a  just  retribution. 

But  the  question  remains,  what  is 
to  be  done  under  such  circumstances  ? 
If  the  number  of  the  members  nomi. 
nated  by  the  priesthood  was  so  con- 
siderable  as  to  exercise  any  great 
influence  on  the  legislature,  or  i?  the 
independent  electors  in  such  constitu- 
encies were  in  such  hopeless  minorities 
as  to  afford  no  promise  of  raising  them, 
selves  from  their  present  debasement, 
and  showing  themselves  worthy  of  po- 
litical privileges,  this  would,  indeed,  be 
a  grave  question.  But  this  election 
may  be  fairlv  taken  as  the  test  of  the 
utmost  which  the  Romish  clergy  could 
effect.  They  have  strained  every  nerve, 
and  yet  the  number  of  creatures  ther 
have  been  able  to  return  is  so  small, 
that  it  must  be  powerless  in  the  senate. 
The  only  means  by  which  the  brigade 
can  hope  to  effect  anjrthing  is  by  a  com- 
pact  of  mutual  assistance  with  some 
other  section  of  unscrupulous  politi- 
clans.  In  a  great  many  instances,  the 
Brigade  members  were  returned  by 
very  narrow  majorities;  and  in  many 
cases,  where  their  maiorities  were  const, 
derable,  the  contest  has  shown  that,  if 
the  constituency  was  prepared,  and  the 
respectable  electors  awake  to  their  in- 
terests— and  if  the  events  of  this  elec- 
tion do  not  arouse  them,  their  slumber 
must  be  profound,  indeed — the  battle 
might  be  won.  The  contest  was  fought 
under  great  disadvantages.  The  Stock- 
port riots  and  the  tone  of  feeling  in  Bug. 
land  afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for 
the  falsehoods  so  plentifully  circulated ; 
the  old  alliance  between  the  priests 
and  the  Whigs  was  not  wholly  dis- 
solved. The  thorough-going  partisans 
of  the  late  ministry,  for  tne  most 
part,  voted  for  the  rapal  candidates; 
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many  moderate  men  abstained  from 
voting  against  them«  and  the  circum- 
stances  ^ving  sometimes  brought  into 
the  contest,  on  the  other  side,  men 
who  felt  or  professed  very  strong  opi- 
nions, gave  a  reasonable  pretext  for 
so  doin^.  But  the  tactics  of  the  clergy 
are  sudi  as  will  not  bear  repetition. 
Men  get  used  to  being  threatened  with 
damnation,  and  cease  to  mind  it ;  mobs 
get  tired  of  being  roused  to  violence, 
and  begin  to  fear  the  consequences. 
The  power  of  common  sense  and  the 
vigour  of  the  law  must,  in  the  end, 

Srevail.  There  are  hopes  for  the  most 
egraded  and  priest-ndden  constifu- 
endes  in  Ireland,  if  only  the  liberal 
and  independent  electors  are  true  to 
themselves.  But  the  victory  is  to  be 
won  only  by  strenuous  and  continued 
exertion — it  may  be  after  repeated 
contests  and  defeats.  Men  must  not 
be  intimidated  by  the  imputation  of 
extreme  opinions.  The  gross  misre- 
presentations of  Irish  constituencies, 
as  consisting  of  only  two  violent  fac- 
tions, cannot  deceive  even  the  Eng- 
lish readers  of  the  most  anti.Irish  por- 
tion of  the  press.  Let  the  firm  mode- 
ration of  Irish  Protestants  continue  to 
give  them  the  most  convincing  con- 
tradiction. 

Such  a  course  is  the  only  safe  and 
sure  remedy  for  the  evils  we  have 
described.  Any  attempt  to  disfran- 
chise electors  for  ignorance,  bigotry, 
or  intimidation — no  matter  how  much 
these  may  unfit  them  for  the  fran- 
chise— or  any  attempt  to  exclude  the 
priesthood  or  anv  other  class  from 
mterference  in  elections,  no  matter 
how  indecent  their  conduct  or  malig- 
nant their  influence  may  be — could 
unquestionably  be  justified  only  by 
extreme  necessity  and  danger  to  the 
state.  For  the  evils  which  this  elec- 
tion in  Ireland  has  so  glaringly  exhi- 
bited, as  for  others,  the  constitution 
will  work  out  its  own  cure.  The 
more  grievous  these  evils  the  more 
imperatively  does  public  duty  require 
every  upright  citizen  to  exert  himself 
to  counteract  them.  Let  no  man  who 
can  acquire  a  vote  be  without  it,  and 
let  no  man  who  has  a  vote  abstain 


from  usins  it  on  every  future  occasion. 
Above  aU,  let  the  Irish  proprietary 
labour  to  establish  such  feelings  of 
mutual  good-will  between  themKlves 
and  their  tenantry,  as  will  entitle 
them  to  exercise  that  legitimate  in- 
fluence which  independent  and  educat- 
ed men  should  possess  with  their  more 
dependent  and  less  enlightened  neigh- 
bours. 

The  election  has  unmistakably  told 
us  what  we  have  to  expect  if  we  fail 
in  these  duties — ^unconditional  sub- 
mission  to  priestly  dictation  in  its  most 
insulting  forms.  Take  as  a  sample^ 
not  the  worst  instances — ^not  the  groas- 
ness  of  the  Kilkenny  or  King's 
County  contests — but  what  has  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  Archbishop 
MacHale  himself.  The  following  is 
from  the  account  of  the  Galway  elec- 
tion in  the  Freeman*8  Journal,  an  un- 
impeachable witness :«- 

'*  Every  man  in  the  Conrt-hoose  uncovered 
when  hit  Groce  made  hie  appearance,  except 
the  Tory  party ;  but  they  were  eoon  compfXkd 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  rest,  as  the 
people  in  the  hody  of  the  house,  provoked  by 
their  ineolenccj  coold  scarce  be  restnined  firom 
proceeding  to  violence.*' 

Hear  that  I  and  read  this  church, 
man's  comments  on  the  chastisement 
of  those  insolents  who  did  not  in- 
stantly uncover  to  him  on  the  public 
hustings.  Hear  his  address  when  pro- 
posing— or  rather  commanding — ^the 
election  of  the  candidate  he  nomi- 
nated:— 

"  I  did  not,"  he  said,  *^  come  here  to  walk 
under  the  banners  of  Galba  or  MeteUina,  bat 
I  come  here  to  raise  up  the  banner  of  the 
Church." 

And  accordingly,  on  the  rights  of 
the  Church  he  spoke — her  rights  to 
have  processions  of  the  host,  proces- 
sions of  her  robed  priesthood,  every 
exhibition  of  her  pomp  and  power, 
familiar  as  "  her  liberties  "  in  the  days 
of  darkness,  *'ere  that  excrescence 
of  Christianity,"  we  use  Archbishop 
MacHale's  own  words,  "the  Protestant 
Church,  disgraced  the  world." 
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TTSONE   power;    ▲  BIOGRAPHY. — PART  I. 
**  And  ptit,  like  AJnt,  never  to  retain.**— Campbsil'i  *Flba«vkks  op  Bopb." 


In  the  course  of  almoet  ereiy  man's 
life«  incidents  oecur^  little  to  be  ex. 
pected  or  foreseen,  and  which  strike 
the  individualhimself  asveryextraordt* 
nary  when  they  happen.  It  is  thus  with 
me  m  the  present  instance.  I  am  under. 
ta^ang  a  task  I  never  anticipated,  and 
one  not  likely,  in  the  probable  course 
of  events,  to  have  fallen  to  my  lot.     If 
I  had  been  told  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  *'  You  will  be  the  biographer  of 
Tyrone  Power  in  1852,"  I  should  have 
replied,  with  an  incredulous  smile^  **  It 
is  much  more  likely  he  will  be  mine ;" 
supposing  (which  I  do  not)  I  can  ever 
become  a  subject  sufficiently  important 
for  such  notice.     He  was  younger  than 
I  by  several  year?,  and  I  never  saw 
any  man  in  whom  the  elements  of  long 
life,  health,  and  prosperity,  appeared 
more  promisingly  developed.  But "  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong.*'    It  was  impossible  to 
foresee  the  astounding  casualty  which, 
on  that  fatal  night,  in  March,  1841, 
terminated  suddenly  a  brilliant   ca« 
reer,  and  buried,  in  the  unfathomable 
deptlis  of  ocean,  life,  hope,  energ}', 
genius,    and    untiring    perseverance. 
What  Dr.  Johnson,  with  some  exag- 
geration of  feeling  arising  from  the 
memory  of  long  friendship,  said  of  the 
decease  of  €rarriek  after  his  retirement 
from  the  stage,  may,  with  more  strict 
fidelity^  be  applied  to  the  untimely  oa- 
tastrophe  of  Power  in  the  full  tide  of 
his  popularity.     ''His  death  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  nations,  aud  impoverished 
the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure." 
By  this  rude  shock,  as  paralysing  as 
it  WAS  sudden  aud  unexpected,  Im  fa- 
mily-wfse  deprived  of  the  successful 
exertions  which  brought  with  every 
y^ar  increasing  happiness  and  indepen- 
VOL.  XL.— NO.  ccxxxvn. 


dence;  society  lost  an  oiiivening  and 
accomplished  ornament  $  and  I,  with 
Others,  mourned  for  a  friend  of  l(»g 
probation,  and  a  professional  auxiliary, 
whose  place  has  never  been  supplied. 
For  a  considerable  time,  the  fiict  wai 
disbelieved,  and  such  was  the  prevail, 
ing  impression  of  the  good  fortune  at* 
tached  to  the  name  of  Tyrone  Power, 
that  it  was  still  confidently  expected, 
the  ** President"  would  be  heard  of 
long  after  all  reasonable  ground  of 
such  expectation  had  ceased  to  exist. 

More  than  eleven  complete  yean 
have  passed  over  since  that  destroying 
tempest,  and  not  even  the  smallest 
vestige  of  the  ill-starred  vessel,  or 
aught  that  it  contained,  has  been  dig. 
closed  to  human  eye.  It  is  now 
scarcely  possible  the  veil  can  ever  be 
removed,  or  any  particulars  ascertained. 
The  event  will  stand  recorded  in  its 
shroud  of  doubt  and  darkness,  among 
Uie  impressive  tragedies  of  history,  and 
will  often  be  referred  to,  aud  called  up 
in  illustration—. 

"  To  poinl  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.** 

While  reverting  to  the  fato  of 
Power,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
similar  misfortune  which  closed  tho 
career  of  Thcophilus  Gibber,  in  I7d9. 
He  perished  with  all  the  other  pas- 
sengers, who  were  extremely  nu. 
merous,  in  a  packet.ship,  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  passage  from  Parkgate 
to  Dublin — a  transit  of  little  more  Uian 
one  hundred  miles,  but  in  those  days 
not  unfrequently  occupying  a  fortnight. 
Eclward  William  Elton,  too  (an  actor  of 
some  celebrity),  it  wiU  be  remembered, 
was  lost  in  the  Fs^asus,  when  returning 
from  Edinburgh  to  London,  on  the 
19th  July,  184S.  This  unlucky  steamor 
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struck  on  the  Gold  Rock^  and  of  fiAy- 
fiye  souls  on  board,  six  only  were 
saved. 

I  have  scarcely  ever  known  any  pub« 
lie  person  respecting  whose  priyate  his- 
tory so  many  mistakes  were  made,  or  so 
many  idle  stories  circulated,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Hav- 
iQv  had  repeated  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining,from  longpersonal  intimacy,how 
much  of  this  was  pure  invention,  and  how 
much  more  a  jumble  of  error  arising 
from  circumstances  to  be  explained  in 
due  course,  I  have  oflen  been  amused 
with  the  absurd  questions  1  have  been 
asked,  and  the  extravagant  assertions  I 
have  listened  to.  Among  other  things, 
I  have  frequently  had  bets  referred  to 
my  decision,  as  to  whether  Power  was 
or  was  not  an  Irishman  ?  To  this,  I 
have  invariably  answered  that  he  was ; 
having  the  best  authority  for  so  saying, 
namely,  himself.  The  sceptics  on  this 
point  might  have  been  satisfied  with 
internal  evidence.  None  but  a  real 
"boy  of  the  soil,"  could  have  delivered 
the  pure  native  vernacular  with  his  un- 
exaggerated  ease,  his  agreeable  care- 
less fluency ;  or  could  have  twirled  a 
stick,  and  danced  a  jig  as  he  did,  "with 
natural  grace,  beyond  the  reach  of 
art."  Such  minute  distinct  traits  and 
features  are  unattainable  by  foreign 
painters,  who  overdo  and  caricature 
the  national  peculiarities  which  baffle 
imitation.  Tney  lay  on  heavily  and 
vigorously  with  a  pound-brush,  but 
cannot  finish  in  with  the  delicate  touch 
of  a  fine  sable  pencil.  I  never  yet  saw 
an  English  actor  who  could  embody 
fiiithfully  Irish  character,  or  convey 
the  full  effect  of  Irish  fun.  He  may 
fancv  that  he  understands,  he  may 
thinx  that  he  feels  and  enjoys,  but  ho 
cannot  act  them.  The  same  remark 
may,  with  equal  justice,  be  extended 
to  the  efforts  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  bre- 
thren in  delineating  the  fiaillie  Jarvies, 
Dominie  Sampsons,  and  Caleb  Balder- 
stones,  of  the  great  Scottish  novelist. 
These  horrible  mutilations,  or  unjusti- 
fiablo  homicides,  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb the  mighty  master  in  his  rest,  and 
provoke  him  to  haunt  the  perpetra- 
tors for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives. 


Fortunately,  Mackay  is  still  in  exist- 
ence  to  counteract  the  libel  on  his  own 
countrymen ;  but,  for  the  present,  we 
must  trust  to  our  reminiscences  of  Jack 
Johnstone  and  Tyrone  Power,  for  an 
adequate  stage  conception  of  genuine 
Hibernian  humour — the  richest,  the 
most  varied,  and  the  most  exhilarating 
of  all  imaginable  humour,  when  truth- 
fully and  tastefully  depicted ;  but  when 
(as  Shakspeare  says)  "overdone,  or 
come  tardy  off/*  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion, wearisome,  vulgar,  and  anti-na- 
tional. For  many  of  the  whimsical 
mummeries  perpetrated  on  the  stage, 
under  the  delusion  of  their  being  illus- 
trations of  Irish  character,  the  actors 
are  oflen  less  responsible  than  the  au- 
thors,  who  are  generally  as  happy  in 
their  rendering  as  they  would  be,  if 
set  down  to  translate  an  original  chap- 
ter  from  the  «  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas* 
ters,*'  or  a  poem  from  the  true  Mile- 
sian erse  of  "  Flaun  Mainistreach." 

William  Grattan  Tyrone  Power,  was 
born  near  Eilmacthomas,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
1797 — a  soil  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  theatrical  genius ;  the  same  county 
having  given  birth,  at  an  earlier  and  a 
later  period,  to  Dorothea  Jordan  and 
Charles  Kean.  The  father  of  Power, 
a  gentleman  of  the  same  county,*  was 
married  to  Miss  Maria  Maxwell,  the 
orphan  daughter  of  a  Colonel  Maxwell, 
who  fell  in  America,  in  one  of  the  many 
battles  fought  during  the  disastrous 
war  waged  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  revolted  colonies.  Soon  afler  his 
marriage,  he  lefl  Ireland  for  the  New 
World,  with  a  view  of  seeking,  in  a  far 
distant  land,  a  more  tranquil  home 
than  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  promised  on  this  side  of 
tho  Atlantic 

He  also  hoped,  by  a  steady  system 
of  economy,  to  repair  his  fortune,  which 
had  been  seriously  diminished  by  his 
own,  as  well  as  by  ancestral  improvi- 
dence. Soon  afler  his  arrival  in  Ame- 
rica, he  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  the  local 
fevers  incidental  to  the  climate,  leaving 
his  young  widow  and  infant  (who  had 
remained  in  Ireland  until  he  felt  his 
way  with  some  certainty)  to  commence 


•  The  Powers  of  Wiiterford  are  a  very  numerous  lept.  Dodaley's  "  Annual  Rogiiter,"  for 
1790,  contains  the  following  entry;  but  whether  the  "  unfortunate  genderoan **  wae  any  ra- 
lation  of  Tyrone  Power,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover : — "  Ur.  Power,  son  to  Rtdiard 
Power,  4£flq.,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  county  of  Wateifbrd,  in  eonsequenoe  of  aa  elaq^ion 
dispute  with  Captain  Gmmbleton  (appropriate  name),  of  the  tSth  Regiment  of  Dragoons, 
Krtnt  out  with  that  gentleman,  and  was  shot  dead  on  the  field.** 
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a  long  and  arduous  struggle  with  the 
world,  deprived  of  their  natural  pro* 
tector,  and  relying  on  very  slender 
means.  Mrs.  Power,  finding  herself, 
by  the  death  of  her  husband,  left  quite 
alone  in  a  disturbed  country,  became 
desirous  of  seeking  that  security  for 
herself  and  child  which  Ireland  no 
longer  afforded.  With  this  determi- 
nation she  left  Waterford  early  in  the 
memorable  year  of  1798,  on  her  way 
to  Dublin  and  England.  The  inse- 
curity of  the  roads  rendered  many 
precautions  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
a  *'  lone  woman,'*  travelling  in  a  post- 
chaise  in  such  perilous  times.  With 
the  hope  of  preserving  as  much  pro- 
perty as  possible,  in  case  of  being 
stopped,  sne  took  the  precaution  to 
sew  into  the  lining  of  the  great-coat 
worn  by  ladies  in  those  days,  the  greater 
portion  of  her  ready  money,  jewels, 
and  portable  valuables.  The  journey 
proceeded  prosperously  until  the  tra- 
vellers reacned  the  town  of  Wicklow, 
where  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a 
kind  of  barricade,  which  had  been 
thrown  up  across  the  road.  A  crowd 
of  half-drunken,  rudely-armed  savages 
surrounded  the  carriage,  and  directed 
the  inmate^  to  alight.  On  this  order 
being  complied  with,  they  went  sys- 
tematically to  work  to  remove  every- 
thing, inside  and  out,  that  appeared  to 
be  of  the  slightest  value,  finishing  their 
inquisition  by  requiring  the  lady  to  di- 
vest herself  of  her  ornaments,  purse, 
and  watch,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
compelling  her  to  remove  her  coat,  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  nothing  worth 
adding  to  the  plunder  was  concealed 
beneath  its  ample  folds.  On  her  re- 
turning to  the  post-chaise,  one  of  the 
band,  with  a  slight  touch  of  humanity 
to  which  the  others  were  strangers, 
threw  the  great-coat  in  at  the  door, 
remarking  that  the  poor  lady  was  shi- 
vering  with  cold  and  fear,  and  required 
it  to  protect  her  infant  from  the  wintry 
night  air.  One  of  the  hags,  however, 
who,  like  familiar  demons,  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  train  of  such  par- 
ties, counteracted  his  good  intention, 
as,  with  a  howl  of  execration,  she 
snatched  the  garment  away,  scream- 
ing to  the  trembling  mother,  to  "  let 
her  child  shiver  as  theirs  had  done; 
for  it  was  their  time  now  to  take  a  turn 
of  the  good  things."  This  republican 
sentiment,  too  congenial  for  opposition, 
was  received  with  universal  applause. 
The  crone  bore  off  her  booty  in  tri- 


umph,  ignorant  that  she  had  obtained 
the  lion's  share,  while  the  poor  tra- 
veller continued  her  journey  in  silent 
resignation,  too  happy  to  have  escaped 
the  still  more  dreadful  misfortune  of 
personal  insult  and  outrage. 

Mrs.  Power  used  frequently  to  re- 
late this  adventure  in  after  years,  with 
other  curious  scenes  and  anecdotes 
connected  with  that  eventful  period. 
Her  conversation  was  replete  with  in- 
terest, as  she  had  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Grattan,  Curran,  the 
Emmetts,  and  many  more  among  the 
leading  men  of  the  day,  equally  distin. 
guished  by  political  and  literary  abi- 
%.  Oa^  iniyiDg  in  Dublin,  she 
disposed  of  a  small  property  of  her  own 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  with 
the  proceeds  of  which  it  was  her  inten- 
tion to  settle  in  South  Wales,  and  de- 
vote herself  entirely  to  the  education  of 
her  son.  But  ill  fortune  again  pursued 
her.  The  vessel  in  which  she  crossed 
the  channel  was  wrecked  upon  the 
Welsh  coast;  but  so  near  the  land 
that,  at  low  water,  the  passengers  were 
able  to  wade  on  shore.  Mrs.  Power 
carried  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
bestowed  the  rest  of  her  moveable 
treasures  in  two  capacious  pockets,  fas- 
tened round  her  waist.  These  obsolete 
receptacles  resembled  in  shape  the  out- 
line of  a  violoncello,  and  were  nearly 
as  large  as  saddle-bags.  Totally  un- 
known to  the  existing  generation,  they 
are  sometimes  mentioned  with  regret 
by  a  few  lingering  grandmothers,  who 
remember  to  have  seen  and  used  them 
in  their  youth.  While  struggling  to 
reach  the  land,  Mrs.  Power  sunk  into 
a  quick-sand,  from  which  she  was  drag, 
ged  by  the  arms,  but  with  the  sacrifice 
of  the  unlucky  pockets,  containing,  be- 
sides a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
papers  of  the  utmost  importance,  the 
want  of  which  materially  affected  her 
own  and  her  son's  prospects  in  afler 
life.  At  length  she  reached  Cardiff, 
and  settled  in  a  cottage  near  that  town, 
where,  for  some  years,  she  enjoyed  the 
repose  and  tranquillity  she  was  in  search 
of,  but  failed  to  attain  without  consi- 
derable risk,  and  the  loss  of  property 
she  could  ill  afford  to  spare. 

Tyrone  Power  was  ushered  into  the 
world  precisely  at  the  period  when  the 
Prcnch  Revolution  had  unsettled  men's 
minds,  and  spread  abroad  a  general 
feeling  of  indefinite  aliurni.  Kew  und 
startling  theories  were  unhinging  the 
whole  fabric  of  society,  while  a  vague 
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impression  prevailed  that  great  changes 
were  on  the  eve  of  completion ;  but 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  or  how  to  be 
effected,  no  one  pretended  to  be  suffi- 
ciently oracular  to  decide.  In  early  in- 
fancy  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  severely 
from  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and 
to  commence  experience  of  that  series 
of  vicissitudes — that  alternation  of  for- 
tune— ^which  chequered  the  whole  of 
his  career.  The  resources  of  a  small 
country  town,  in  a  corner  of  South 
Wales,  afforded  in  those  days  but  few 
advantages  for  education ;  but,  as  he 
Was  originally  intended  for  the  army, 
deep  reading  was  considered  super, 
fluous  in  a  profession  which  demands 
acquirements  of  a  more  active  and 
practical  character.  The  embryo  ac- 
tor's studies,  left  pretty  much  to  be 
J*egulated  by  his  own  taste  and  bias, 
became  somewhat  desultory  and  in. 
congruous.  A  competent  knowledge 
of  tne  French  language,  a  smattering 
of  German,  and  a  mass  of  undigested 
lore,  indefatigably  collected  from  the 
novels,  plays,  and  romances  of  a  circu- 
lating  hbrary — these  may  be  set  down 
as  comprising  nearly  all  the  learning 
he  mastered  m  his  youth.  Generally 
well-informed,  without  pretending  to 
profound  erudition,  he  made  up  by 
natural  quickness  of  observation  for 
the  deficiencies  of  scholastic  discipline. 
An  inherent  fondness  for  study,  and 
an  honest  ambition  to  be  distinguished, 
led  him,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  to  re- 

fair  the  gaps  in  his  early  education, 
t  seems  probable  that,  if  he  had  been 
spared  a  few  rears  longer,  he  would 
have  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  pen.  In  an  entry  in  his 
diary,  dated  1839,  he  says: — "Bentley 
came  in  to-day  with  a  work,  as  pro- 
mised; wishes  me  to  do  something 
for  him.  But  what  can  I  do,  worn 
as  I  am  by  six  days'  acting  in  every 
week  ?  I  will  not  give  the  public  the 
lees  of  m^  mother- wit,  such  as  it  is, 
but  wait  till  I  can  devote  my  mind  to 
one  thing,  and  fairly  test  my  strength. 
A  man  wants  me  to  become  editor  of 
a  magazine.  Heaven  help  him;  he 
little  knows  my  habits."  This  may 
account  for  his  having  done  so  little  in 
literature  after  "Lo  Zingaro,"  '*  The 
Lost  Heir,"  "The  Prediction,"  "The 
King's  Secret,"  and  the  *'  Impressions 
of  America  ;••  all  of  which  were  re- 
ceived with  marked  favour  by  the  pub- 
lie,  and  proved  sources  of  considerable 
profit  both  to  himself  and  his  publishers. 


It  was  expected  of  him  in  later  years, 
with  more  refined  taste,  more  confi- 
dence and  vigour,  and  better  arranged 
stores  of  acquired  knowledge,  that  h% 
would  have  taken  a  high  place  among 
our  popular  writers.  Strong  pecuniary 
temptations  were  frequency  held  out 
to  him ;  but  his  contemplated  plana, 
whatever  they  might  have  been,  were 
anniliilated  by  the  power  which  admits 
of  no  appeal,  and  grants  no  suspension 
of  time  when  the  final  stmimons  is  i». 
sued. 

An  active  and  romantic  imaginatioo« 
inflamed  by  deep  researches  amonsr  the 
stores  of  the  Minerva  press,  had  its 
full  effect  in  forming  the  miod  of  a 
youth,  whose  fervid  spirit  was  neither 
regulated  by  severe  studies,  nor  sobered 
by  a  more  strict  system  of  management 
than  could  be  expected  from  an  indul- 
gent  mother  to  an  only  child.  His 
earliest  thoughts  glowed  warmly  with 
patriotic  aspirations  for  the  weltat«  of 
his  native  land.  Innumerable  sonnetf, 
odes,  and  desultory  attempts  at  versi- 
fication, attest  his  mnate  attachment  to 
the  countryi  in  which  some  envioni  de- 
tractors have  denied  him  a  right  of 
heritage.  All  these  juvenile  efi'usionSy 
exhibit  also  the  feelings  of  a  generous 
heart,  poured  out  without  reserve, 
before  necessity  and  interooiurse  with 
the  world  had  taught  the  inevitable 
lesson  which  all  must  learn,  of  re- 
straining impulse  within  the  chilling 
rules  of  expediency. 

Circumstances  connected  with  do^ 
mestic  affairs,  tending  to  unsettle  hii 
mind,  and  prevent  him  fW>m  looking 
forward  to  any  fixed  pursuit,  partioa- 
larly  fitted  him  for  the  stage — an  un- 
certain  career^  full  of  charms  and  al- 
luring  pictures  for  the  youthful  imagi- 
nation, when  viewed  on  the  surface, 
where  all  appears  smooth,  glittering, 
and  attractive;  but  which,  when  re- 
duced to  practical  reality,  has  more  of 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life,  more 
heart-burnings  and  disappointroenti, 
more  difiiculties  and  objections,  with 
a  greater  share  of  the  bitterness  of 
hope  deferred,  than  any  other  profei- 
sion  to  which  the  energies  of  man  can 
be  devoted.  We  speak  not  here  of  tfao 
nnjust  stigma  and  degradation,  which 
narrow-minded  bigotry  has  in  all  a^ 
endeavoured  to  aflix  as  distinctive 
badges  on  the  professors  of  the  histri* 
onic  art ;  as  under  the  feudal  tyrannies, 
the  collar  of  slavery  marked  out  the 
hereditary  serf.  Much  of  this  has  beta 
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•w«pt  away  by  the  iufluenoe  of  lodiTi- 
dual  character,  and  the  general  spread 
of  education — ^tbat  iinpartliil  remover 
of  prejudices^  and  sovereign  auxilutry 
of  truth.  But  the  barriers  which  op- 
pose theatrical  success  are  manifold 
and  peculiar.  More  numerous  and 
complicated  than  those  which  beset  the 
aTcnuea  to  any  other  art,  because  this 
•ingle  art  presents  an  amalgamation  of 
all  the  rest.  Inferiority  is  linked  to  a 
life  of  endless  drudging  labour.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  for  the  sake  of  a  smart 
dictum  or  two«  eulogises  the  lot  of  ob- 
scure actors  in  the  lowest  ranks>^ utility 
men,  eating  lords,  silent  senators,  and 
conspiring  plebeians.  These  he  calls 
happy  fellows,  leading  enviable  lives, 
full  of  pleasure*  above  the  fear  of  a 
hiss,  and  below  the  hope  of  appkuse. 
The  sentences  are  well  turned,  but  the 
conclusion  is  erroneous.  Such  a  state 
of  being  is  yegetation  rather  than  ez- 
istence-^animal  endurance,  and  not  in- 
tellectual  enjoyment.  Happiness  is  a 
condition  of  superior  order,  springing 
from  the  exercise  of  mental  faculty, 
the  just  perception  of  moral  exceltenoey 
and  acknowledgjing  little  kindred  with 
physical  insensibility.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  distinction  or  indepen- 
dence  on  the  stage.  Ko  highway  to 
fame  and  fortune  but  that  which  can 
be  laid  open  by  genius  and  persever- 
ance. Here  private  patronage  and 
personal  influence  are  powerless.  They 
can  neither  induct  the  aspirant  into  a 
comfortable  sinecure*  nor  maintain  him 
in  a  prominent  position.  He  can  only 
force  his  onward  progress  by  a  rare 
combination  of  endowments  which  are 
accorded  to  few,  and  to  that  chosen 
few  the  crowning  opportunity  is  often 
denied.  Men  cannot  create  opportu- 
nity, but  opportunity,  proffered  or 
withheld,  can  make  or  mar  the  fortunes 
of  men.  Of  the  crowds  who  gaze  up. 
wards  with  longing  eyes  towards  the 
summit  of  Fame's  ladder,  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  doomed  to  struggle 
at  the  base*  or  are  able  to  surmount 
but  very  few  of  the  ascending  steps. 
Ability  and  good  fortune  have,  ere 
now,  promoted  the  unknown  soldier  to 
a  marshal  or  a  monarch ;  but  he  forms 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Countless 
thousands  faint  and  perish  in  the  race* 


while  a  selected  unit  reaches  the  goal 
in  triumph. 

**  Fall  manj  %  gem  of  pnreat  nty  Mr«n(>, 

The  d«rk  anfathoia'd  ccvci  of  oeeaa  hmx  % 

Full  many  a  flow'r  it  born  to  blash  nnaeen. 
And  wtite  its  swcetnett  on  the  detert  air.** 

There  was  at  Cardiff,  when  Mrs. 
Power  settled  there  with  her  son,  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bird,  db- 
tantly  connected  with  the  family  through 
his  wife--^  person  of  high  respecta- 
bility, who  conjoined  the  triple  avoca- 
tioDS  of  bookseller,  publisher,  and  post^ 
master.  He  was  also  printer  to  the 
theatre,  and  very  popular  with  the 
corps  dramaiigue,  from  his  liberality  in 
givmg  them  ready  credit  when  funds 
were  low,  and  shares  at  a  minimum 
point.  The  intimaoy  with  Bird  gave 
rise  to  an  erroneous  report^  propagated 
aflerwards  with  all  the  activity  of  ma- 
lice, that  Power  was  bom  a  Welsh- 
man,  and  brought  up  as  a  printer-^ 
two  facta,  highly  honourable  in  them- 
selves, and  which  an  independent  spirit, 
such  as  he  possessed,  would  never  have 
shrunk  from  acknowledging,  if  they 
had  been  true.  The  country  of  Carao- 
tacuSf  and  the  employment  of  Benjamin 
Pranklin,  reflect  credit  and  not  disgrace 
on  all  who  can  claim  fellowship  with 
either. 

Our  young  theatrical  candidate  was 
first  introduced  to  the  mimic  scene, 
and  became  inoculated  with  the  dra- 
matic  fever,  by  witnessing  the  per- 
formances of  a  company  of  rather 
limited  pretensions  (then  under  the 
management  of  a  Mr.  Adamson*),  in 
the  small  theatre  of  the  obscure  Welsh 
town  in  which  he  resided.  That  nar- 
row  temple,  with  its  humble  officials* 
and  scanty  auditory,  appeared  then  in 
his  eyes  gorgeous  and  influential,  as 
did  in  after  years  the  splendid  fanes  of 
Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden.  The 
various  characters  he  saw  there  por- 
trayed, however  faintly  limned  by 
inefficient  strollers,  inflamed  his  ima- 
gination, entirely  occupying  his  dreams 
by  night,  and  his  thoughts  throughont 
the  day.  An  actor  he  determilied  to  be, 
and  nothing  else.  It  was  useless  to  con- 
tend  with  destiny.  Hopeless  of  ob- 
taining his  mother's  consent,  he  se- 
cretly escaped  from  home,  and  followed 
the  wandering  troop  to  Uieir  next  des- 


•  Mr.  Adamson  is  still  alive,  hearty,  and  respected.  He  resided  lately  in  Bedford-street, 
Cov«it-garden.  An  examination  of  his  repository  of  scarce  prints  has  often  gratified  the 
carious  virtaoao. 
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Nation.  His  personal  reoommenda. 
tions  consisted  of  extreme  youth,  a 
gentlemanlike  deportment,  a  light, 
active  iisure,  an  intelligent  face,  natu. 
ral  good  humour,  and  abundance  of 
ready  wit.  These  qualities  soon  es* 
tablished  him  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
manager  and  the  whole  company, 
with  whom  he  became  a  general  fa- 
vourite. But  his  '<  vaulting  ambition" 
received  an  early  check,  in  being  com- 
pelled  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  In- 
stead  of  astonishing  enraptured  au. 
diences  at  once,  as  he  fondly  antici- 

fated,  in  the  graceful  Prince  of 
)enmark,  or  the  ambitious  Thane,  he 
was  condemned  to  the  obscurity  of 
Yoltimand  and  Donalbain.  Forty  years 
ago,  the  world  was  still  in  a  state  of 
slow  progression,  and  moved  on  accord- 
ing to  riue.  Rudimentary  knowledge 
was  considered  necessary  before  excel- 
lence could  be  reached  ;  a  plodding 
mistake,  incompatible  with  modem 
genius,  and  utterly  swept  away  by  the 
high-pressure  speed  witn  which  all  im- 
p^iments  to  rapid  promotion  are  now 
surmounted.  But  the  young  actor, 
though  disappointed,  recovered  his 
roirito,  and  took  to  his  work  with  such 
dogged  resolution,  that  he  became 
shortly  elevated  to  the  rank  of  "  walk- 
ins  gentleman"  of  the  company^— a 
well- Known  professional  designation, 
as  important  as  it  is  unpopular,  being 
usually  linked  to  a  small  salary,  inces- 
sant study,  and  no  applause.  Yet  the 
"walking  gentleman"  has  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities. He  is  expected  to  dress 
fashionably,  to  have  a  clean  shirt  ready 
for  service  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  be 
provided  with  white  kid  gloves,  and 
externally,  at  least,  to  beSr  some  re- 
semblance to  the  numerous  class  of 
which  he  is  set  forward  as  a  type.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  young  Power 
was  enabled  to  gratify  his  ardent  long- 
ings in  characters  of  a  loftier  grade, 
including  Norval  and  Romeo.  After 
wandering  for  two  or  three  years  with 
different  companies,  he  found  himself, 
in  1816,  at  x^ewport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  he  made  his  appear, 
pearance  as  Alonzo,  in  Sheridan's  pky 
of  Pizarro :  and  whither  his  destiny 
had  led  him  (as  it  soon  appeared)  for 
a  very  important  object.  This  was 
announced  as  his  first  appearance  on 
any  stage,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had 
acted  before.  He  was  here  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  Shatford,  well 
known  as  the  proprietress  of  a  snogp 


profitable  circuit,  including  Salisbury, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Lymington  (Hants), 
Poole,  and  St.  Heliers,  Jersey.     Off 
this  eccentric  old  lady  more  amusing 
anecdotes  may  be  told  than  would  fill  a 
volume.     But  with  many  oddities  she 
had  a  kind  heart  and  liberal  disposition, 
as  the  members  of  her  company,  includ- 
ing our  young  Hibernian,  repeatedly 
proved.     Here  he  remained  two  years, 
acquiring  practice  in  a  varied  round  of 
characters,  for  many  of  which  he  was 
eminently  unfitted.     Among  others,  he 
essayed  Harlequin,  and  in  one  parti- 
cular emergency  (at  Lymington)  was 
thrust  on,  sorely  against  his  will,  for  an 
aged  Irishman  in  a  wig — Kenrick,  in 
the  Heir  at  Law,  a  vapid,  lacrymose 
part  of  little  consequence,  and  no  hu- 
mour ;  the  legitimate  property  of  a  Mr. 
Grant,  who  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and 
unable  to  appear.    If  he  produced  no 
ef!ect  on  the  audience,  he  was  much 
laughed  at  by  his  brethren,  and  joined 
heartily  in  the  joke  against  himself.  In 
1 8 1 6,  at  Jersey,  he  was  inducted  into  the 
Masonic  body,  but  he  proved  a  careless 
brother,  and  never  achieved  hish  ho- 
nours in  the  ancient  craH;.  At  this  time 
he  began  to  be  wearied  by  the  endless 
drudgery  of  his  novitiate,  and  to  form 
plans  for  escaping  into  another  course 
of  life.    The  distaste  he  felt  for  the 
calling  he  had  selected  from  a  youthful 
impulse  was  strengthened  by  the  oppo- 
sition he  encountered  with  his  own 
connexions,  and  by  finding  that  it 
proved  a  formidable  obstacle  to  an  at- 
tachment he  had  formed  for  a  young 
lady  resident  at  Newport,  a  Miss  GiU 
bert,  the  crphan  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  island,  and  connected  with 
some  of  the  oldest  names  in  the  south 
of  £ngland.     Miss  Gilbert's  ancestors 
had  b^n  settled  in  the  L$]e  of  Wight, 
and  possessed  property  there  and  in 
the  neighbouring  counties,  from  a  pe- 
riod which  dat^  up  to  the  Norman 
conquest.     Her  guardian  (Dr.   Tho- 
mas,   an    eminent   physician  of  Sa- 
lisbury), and  the  few  survivino:  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  unwilling  to 
give  the  hand  of  their  kinswoman  to  a 
young  player,  as  yet  unknown  to  fame* 
of  unascertained  position,  with  a  doubt- 
ful income  of  some  fifty  pounds  per 
annum,  irregularly  paid,  and  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  an  improving  ex- 
chequer.    First  love,  however,  laughs 
at    all  prudential  calculations ;    and 
though  its  course  may  not  run  smoothly* 
often  contrives  to  reach  the  winning- 
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post,  in  defiance  of  frowning  guar- 
dians, cold-hearted  relatives,  and  even 
the  terrors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  young  couple  were  married  m 
January,  1817»  at  which  time  he  had 
only  reached  nineteen,  and  his  bride 
was  a  year  younger — an  early  period 
of  life  to  commence  struggling  with 
the  cares  of  the  world,  when  but 
slightly  endowed  with  its  substantial 
goods,  and  with  scarcely  a  helping 
hand  to  assist  in  smoothing  difficulties. 
By  his  marriage  he  became  entitled, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  to  a  small  fortune, 
on  her  coming  of  age.  In  the  mean- 
time  he  did  not  entirely  renounce  the 


stajge,  but  occupied  himself,  partly  in 
wi'iting,  in  acting  occasionally,  when 
he  could  get  an  enga^rement,  and  in 
looking  out  for  an  opportunity  to  set* 
tie  himself  permanently,  either  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  in 
which  he  married,  Tyrone  Power  vi- 
sited  Dublin,  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
professional  capacity.  Soon  afler  land, 
ing  on  his  native  shores,  his  feelings 
found  vent  in  the  following  verses, 
which  are  touching,  from  the  deep 
sentiment  of  loneliness  and  desertion 
they  convey,  even  if  they  possess  no 
other  recommendation : — 


*'  Restored  to  my  conntry,  no  kinsman  to  meet  me ; 

In  the  land  of  my  fathers  a  stranger  I  roam  : 
No  voice  with  sweet  *  oead  mille  failthe'  doth  greet  me, 

To  cheer  with  fond  welcome  the  wanderer  home ! 
Tet,  can  I  forget  thee,  my  country  ?     Oh,  never ! 

But  with  life  the  devotion  I  bear  thee  can  end : 
From  my  heart  no  mikindneas,  remembrance  can  sever, 

Of  the  laud  that  my  forefathers  died  to  defend ! 

"  Perhaps  yon  fair  spotj  where  wild  flowers  are  growing— 

Where  the  shamrock  and  lily  so  modestly  bloom — 
To  my  father^s  best  blood  its  rich  verdure  is  owing, 

Whilst  grateful  tbdr  blossoms  o'ershadow  his  tomb. 
Still  dear  to  these  eyes  are  yon  hiUs  proudly  swelling ; 

And  though  cold  is  my  welcome,  and  soon  I  depart, 
Yet  how  distant  soever  be  the  land  of  my  dwelling, 

The  land  of  my  birth  shall  be  nearest  my  heart.** 


Power  was  engaged  by  the  Dublin 
manager,  Mr.  Frederick  Jones,  to 
sustain  the  principal  heroes  in  youth, 
ful  tragedy,  and  genteel  or  light  co. 
medy.  His  juvenSe  appearance,  easy, 
gentlemanlike  deportment,  and  natu. 
rai  vivacity  of  manner,  all  suited  well 
for  the  line  he  had  chosen.  On  the 
10th  December,  1817,  he  made  his 
entree  at  Crow-street,  in  the  character 
of  Romeo,  which  he  repeated  on  the 
15th,  followed  b^  the  very  opposite 
part  of  Jeremy  Diddler,  in  ttaUing  the 
Wind.  His  success  at  the  outset  was 
neither  brilliant  nor  encouraging,  and 
the  tomahawk  of  criticism  fell  rather 
heavily  on  his  immature  efibrts,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  notices  which 
appeared  in  some  of  the  leading  }o\rt- 
jMAi'^-.** Freeman* s  Journal  Dec.  1 1th, 
1817-  A  Mr.  Power,  firom  one  of  the 
English  theatres,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  Romeo.  We  did  not  observe 
any  striking  fault  in  his  performance^ 
except  that  he  was  not  perfect  in  the 
text — a  fault,  by  the  way,  of  all  others 
the  least  excusable  in  an  actor;  but  we 
cannot  compliment  him  upon  any  dis- 


play of  talent.  He  went  through  the 
character  in  an  unassuming  and  quiet 
way,  and  at  least  did  not  disfigure  it 
by  the  rant,  and  pretension,  and  gri- 
mace,  which  so  frequently  disfigure 
the  attempts  of  provincial  performers." 
An  Aristarchus,  disposed  to  be  indul- 
gent to  a  young  candidate,  might  have 
detected  a  reasonable  indication  of  ta- 
lent in  the  very  absence  of  these  vul- 
gar blemishes.  The  same  paper  thus 
notices  his  second  appearance : — ''Dec. 
17th,  1817.  Mr.  Power  performed 
Jeremy  Diddler  the  same  evening, 
with  very  considerable  dexterity.  His 
dress,  however,  was  remarkably  ill- 
chosen  :  it  had  nothing  of  a  distressed 
gentleman  or  decayed  fop  about  it. 
The  hat  looked  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
off  the  head  of  a  ploughbov,  and  the 
coat  and  pantaloons  like  the  tawdry 
holiday  suit  of  a  vulgar  country  buck, 
which  by  some  accident  had  been  al- 
most ripped  asunder.  His  voice  is 
weak  and  husky,  and  his  person, 
though  well  formed,  is  small.  In  de^ 
spite  of  all  these  deficiencies,  he  was  so 
agile,  80  flippant,  and  so  lively,  that 
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he  kept  the  house  in  constant  laugh- 
ter, and  if  he  will  only  dress  the  cha- 
racter a  little  more  consistently,  and 
endeavour  to  add  distinctness  to  the 
very  great  rapidity  of  utterance  which 
he  already  possesses,  he  will  certainly 
make  a  popular  Diddler."  The  £ven~ 
tug  Post  announced  their  opinion  as  fol- 
lows:—"Dec.  1 1th,  1817.  Last  night 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Borneo  by  a  Mr. 
Power,  his  first  appearance.  But  he 
must  deliver  the  text  correctly  before 
we  can  stop  to  speak  of  him.  Even 
the  speech  in  the  mouth  of  every 
schoolboy,  '  I  do  remember  an  apothe- 
cary,' was  mangled  most  unmercifully." 
•'  16th  Dec,  1817.  Mr.  Power,  though 
not  a  bad  Jeremy  Diddler,  should  not 
be  altonrethcr  so  shabby.  He  looked 
rather  Idee  a  vulgar  pickpocket  than  a 
reduced  gentleman  scheming  for  his 
breakfast.  But  he  has  capability,  and 
will  be  useful.  Still  we  must  regret 
that  though  many  are  called  to  the 
theatre,  few  it  is  likely  will  be  chosen." 
The  Saunders,  of  December  the  11th, 
merely  notices  his  first  appearance,  in 
conjunction  with  Miss  vVhitaker,  as 
having  been  successful  with  the  au- 
dience,  and  promises  a  full  critique  an- 
other time.  When  he  repeated  Homeo, 
on  the  15tb,  they  were  silent,  from 
which  we  may  suppose  they  had  no- 
thing favourable  to  record.  On  the 
20thj  his  performance  of  CoL  Manner- 
ing  and  Diddler  extracted  only  the 
foOowing  caustic  summary  \^^*'  Mr. 
Power  did  some  justice  to  Col.  Man- 
nering,  but  he  seemed  to  be  too  hoarse 
for  the  necessary  effort  in  the  dialogue.*' 
These  meagre  annotations,  while  they 
convey  no  very  exalted  impression  of 
acute  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
official  expounders  of  genius  and  dis- 
pensers of  reputation,  were  sufficient  to 
damp  tbe  aniour  of  the  young  actor, 
who  thought  and  felt  there  was  more 
in  him  than  the  critics  of  the  news- 
papers  were  disposed  to  discern.  But, 
nevertheless,  he  fought  on,  determined 
to  win  if  possible,  and  gained  ground 
alowly  with  the  audience,  despite  this 
''heavy  blow  and  great  discourage- 
ment," as  Metternich  said  first,  and 
many  have  since  repeated.  Power  and 
Charles  Kean  are  two  remarkable  in- 
stances of  actors  who  have  achieved 
high  eminence  and  reputation,  in  the 
face  of  early  verdicts  which  pronounced 
sentence  of  hopeless  mediocrity  against 
each.  It  is  laboriou  s,  but  in  finitely  satis- 
factory, to  force  the  reversal  of  a  haaty 


or  biassed  opinion  by  determined  perse- 
verance. The  surmounted  difficaltiea 
of  a  rugged  path  afford  more  agreeable 
recollections,  when  we  look  back  on 
them,  than  if  we  had  gained  tbe  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  without  obstacle  or  ex. 
ertion,  by  a  well-appointed  railroad. 
The  mariner  who  steers  his  vessel 
through  an  archipelago  of  icebergs, 
which  threaten  to  run  him  down  at 
every  advancing  step,  and  anchors  her 
safely  in  harbour  at  last,  has  achieved 
a  greater  feat  than  he  who  has  glided 
luxuriously  before  the  unvarying  trade- 
wind,  without  pulling  a  brace,  or  al- 
tering half  a  point  of  hit  oourse  firom 
Madeira  to  Barbadoes.  As  one  of 
Nature's  truest  poets  observer— 

••  Wl'  wind  and  tide  fair  V  your  ta!l. 
RIf  ht  on  ye  MUd  your  Ma -way  i 
But  in  th«  t«cth  o'  baith  to  aail, 
It  maka  an  unco  l«e-way.** 

Power  continued  through  the  sea- 
son to  appear  in  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant characters,  including  Doricourt, 
Gratiano,  Young  Philpot  (Citizen), 
Bronzely,  Sparkish,  Sir  Brilliant  Fa- 
shion, Colonel  Briton,  Plastic,  Howard 
(  Will),  Jaxik  Phantom  (Frightened  to 
Death),  Xtichard  (Innkeeper*s  Daugh- 
ter), Florian  (Foundling  of  the  Forest), 
Lothair  (Miller  and  his  Men),  and 
Henry  (Deserter).  Here  were,  at 
least,  diligence  and  versatility,  if  excel- 
lence was  yet  wanting.  Once  only  he 
tried  his  hand  at  an  Irishman,  Lieut. 
O'Connor,  in  Sheridan's  farce  of  St, 
Patrick's  Day;  but  the  opportunity 
afforded  no  scope,  and  appears  to  have 
passed  without  notice.  On  one  occa* 
sion,  on  Monday  the  26th  January^ 
1 8 1 8,  be  went  completely  out  of  his  li  ne^ 
and  undertook  Trappanti,  in  She 
Would  and  She  Would  Not,  a  low 
comedy  part,  full  of  humour  and  situ* 
ation,  and  almost  entirely  depending 
for  effect  on  what  experienced  acton 
technically  denominate,  "  knowledgd  of 
stage  business."  None  but  an  old  prac- 
titioner could  be  expected  to  grapple 
with  this  Prince  of  Spanish  valets»  tnii 
concentrated  theatncal  embodiment 
of  Gusman  d'Alfarache.  Miss  Kelly« 
an  actress  never  surpassed  and  seldom 
equalled  in  her  peculiar  line,  was  then 
ifL  the  progress  of  a  very  successful 
engagement.  She  was  anxious  to  ap» 
pear  as  Donna  Hyppolita  in  Cibber's 
old  comedy — a  character  she  had 
studied  and  acted  with  peculiar  felicity. 
The  play  was  announced  and  in  re- 
hciu^,  when  Johnson,  tbe  favourite 
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low  comediiin  of  long-established  popu- 
larity, took  suddenty  ill.  The  mana^ 
ger  and  the  lady-star  were  in  despair, 
when  Power  stepped  boldly  forward, 
and  Tolunteered  to  "go  on,"  as  the 
language  of  the  green-room  terms  it, 
for  Trappanti  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  It  was  considered  important 
not  to  postpone  or  lay  aside  the  piece, 
and  the  ofiTer  was  accepted.  Ho  him> 
■elf  laughed  at  what  he  called  the  ab. 
Surdity  of  the  thing,  and  repeated  a^ain 
and  again  that  he  was  only  induced  to 
tindertAke  it  out  of  respect  and  consi- 
deration for  the  lady.  It  is  difficult 
to  trace  events  arising  out  of  a  combi- 
nation of  incidental  causes  to  their 
real  source,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Power's  hap-hazard  performance  of 
Trappanti  on  this  evening  may  have 
originated  impressions  iu  his  mind 
which  led  to  his  ultimate  success  and 
extraordinary  attraction,  in  a  line  to- 
tally opposed  to  that  in  which  he  ori- 
cinally  started.  She  Would  and  She 
Wouii  Not  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
comedies,  repudiated  by  modern  taste, 
which  are  made  up  of  intrigue,  bus- 
tling incident,  and  perpetual  equi* 
TOqne,  produced  by  the  plots  of  valets 
and  chambermaids  to  assist  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  following  their 
own  inclinations,  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  fathers,  guardians,  and  conscientious 
employers.  The  morality  and  prac- 
tical instruction  of  this  school  are  as 
questionable  as  the  fun  and  its  effects 
are  irresistible.  In  plays  of  such  a 
class,  a  correct  delivery  of  the  text  is 
the  pivot  on  which  every  movement  is 
founded.  At  rehearsal,  great  pains 
were  taken  to  impress  on  Power  the 
necessity  of  being  pei'fect,  accompanied 
by  endless  reminiscences  of  John  Ban- 
nister  and  his  peculiar  excellence,  all 
which  he  over  and  over  again  admired, 
laughed  at,  and  professed  to  adopt, 
always  winding  up  with,  **  But  if  you 
get  anything  like  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  it  is  more  than  I  expect." 
When  night  arrived,  he  went  through 
the  performance  without  flinching,  per. 
fectly  collected  and  easy,  but  uncon- 
scious of  the  words,  which  were  whis- 
pered  to  him  by  the  other  actors  in  an 
under  tone,  or  conveyed  through  some 
invented  question,  which  forced  into  his 
memory  the  apposite  reply.  All  along 
he  was  lively  and  animated,  as  if  he 
had  enacted  the  character  an  hundred 
times,  and  kept  winking  slyly  and  com- 
placently at  tne  heroine  of  the  piece,  as 


much  as  to  imply,  "  I  am  getting  on 
capitally  at  last  I"  In  short,  if  the 
mind  and  manner  of  Trappanti  could  be 
adequately  conveyed  without  the  small 
dramatic  essential  of  the  author*s  text, 
the  delineation  of  Power  that  evening 
was  perfection.  Miss  Kelly  compli- 
mented him  highly,  ob^^erving  that  he 
had  hitherto  been  in  a  theatrical  dream, 
but  would  now  wake  and  find  himself 
a  gifted  low  comedian.  He  seemed  to 
shrink  from  this  conviction  of  his  own 
capabilities,  and  when  reminded  of 
Jack  Johnstone,  and  how  from  an  ope- 
ratic walking  lover  he  became  trans- 
formed into  the  most  truthful  and 
humorous  Irishman  the  boards  had 
ever  seen,  he  replied,  '*Yes,  yes,  I 
know  all  that,  but  Johnstone  had  a 
'natural  brogue,'  and  other  ad  van- 
tages  in  the  line,  which  I  have  not.  I 
am  deeply  sensible  of  those  flattering 
commendations,  but  I  must  beg  leave 
to  differ  from  them  entirely. "  And  sohe 
toiled  on  for  some  years  longer,  invito 
Minerva,  against  nature,  before  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  true 
Vein  which  ultimately  placed  him  above 
competition.  On  the  10th  of  March 
he  repeated  Trappanti,  and  closed  his 
performances  in  Dublin  for  that  season 
on  the  27th  May,  as  Sir  Brilliant 
Fashion,  in  Murphy's  comedy  of  The 
Way  to  Keep  Him,  for  Mrs.  Edwin's 
benefit.  Candour  presses  the  admission 
that  his  first  visit  to  the  Irish  metro- 
polis held  forth  but  little  prospect  of 
nis  future  eminence,  and  tnat  ho  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  mistaken 
his  bent. 

Soon  after  this  he  began  to  be  in- 
fested by  a  singular  annoyance  which 
accompanied  him  from  time  to  time^ 
and  place  to  place,  for  several  years. 
There  was  an  erratic  member  of  the 
Thespian  fraternity,  moving  in  an  in- 
ferior grade,  who  to  indifferent  acting 
on  the  stage,  conjoined  the  unenviable 
merit  of  practically  and  successfully 
illustrating  the  character  of  Jeremy 
Diddler  in  general  society.  His  real 
name  was  Powell,  which  he  occasion- 
ally changed  for  Power  and  other  pro- 
mising pseudonyms,  as  they  appeared 
suited  to  the  different  parts  he  aspired 
to  fill.  Under  the  designation  of 
Power,  he  succeeded  in  levying  consi- 
derable contributions  in  Wiltshire  and 
the  parts  adjacent  from  the  friends  and 
connexions  of  his  namesake's  wife. 
The  trick  was  not  unravelled  until  a 
benevolent  clergyman  journeyed  up  to 
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London  to  relieve  more  effectually, 
with  advice  and  parse,  the  unfortunate 
and  ill-treated  lady  whose  distress  had 
been  portrayed  with  such  touching 
pathos.  Mrs.  Power  was  completely 
mystified  by  the  condolences  of  her  old 
and  valued  friend  before  she  was  en- 
abled to  undeceive  him,  and  a  fruitless 
search  was  then  instituted  for  the  inge- 
nious swindler,  the  real  Simon  Pure. 
A  few  years  after  this,  just  as  Tvrone 
Power  was  stepping  on  the  stage  for  his 
benefit,  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Tot- 
tenham-street, London,  he  was  seized 
vi  et  armis  by  a  myrmidon  of  the  law, 
on  a  charge  of  basely  deserting  his 
wife  and  children,  and  leaving  them  to 
the  tender  sympathies  of  the  parish. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  declared  an  aliln, 
proving  that  he  was  here,  not  there. 
jSqually  fruitless  was  his  appeal  to  the 
manager— who  knew  that  ne  was  Sosia, 
not  Mercurv — and  to  the  fact  that  his 
wife  and  half-a-dozen  undeserted  babes 
were  at  that  moment  occupying  the 
largest  private  box  in  the  house.  The 
son  of  Agrippa  was  inexorable,  and 
clutched  his  prey  with  unrelenting 
grasp  until  the  arrival  of  the  abandoned 
Ariadne,  who  failed  to  recognise  her 
truant  Theseus  in  the  captured  "  Val- 
mondi."  This  was  the  last  time  the 
genuine  Power  suffered  seriously  from 
the  humours  of  his  Welsh  double,  al- 
though he  continued  ever  and  anon  to 
receive  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  threatening  exposure  of  his 
barbarous  conduct,  with  sundry  visits 
from  starvinff  families.  More  than 
once,  a  few  aetracting  scribblers  ex- 
humed  the  real  delinquent  from  his  cold 
bed,  or  re-imported  him  from  the  con- 
genial  air  of  the  colonies  to  vex  the 
reputation  they  were  unable  to  blemish 
or  retard. 

During  his  early  career.  Power  was 
not  seconded  by  tiie  smiles  of  fortune, 
but  endured  manv  rude  buffets  from  that 
fickle  goddess  with  a  stout  heart  and  a 
buoyant,  joyous  temperament,  until  at 
last  his  indomitable  perseverance  was 
rewarded  by  the  most  brilliant  success. 
It  has  been  already  stated  in  another 
biographical  sketch,*  that  he  was  oflen 
hea?d  to  say  "  In  the  first  years  of  my 
life,  I  courted  the  old  blind  ladv  with 
the  miraculous  wheel  1  Ob,  how  I 
courted  her,  by  day  and  night,  with 
my  tongue  and  pen !  and  the  old  jade 


never  would  listen  to  me.  But  her 
eldest  daughter  Mi$i  Fortune,  an  ugly, 
cross-grained  brute,  took  such  a  fancy 
to  me,  that  I  could  not  shake  off  her 
kind  attentions.  Run  where  I  would, 
north,  east,  south,  or  west,  there  was 
Miss  Fortune,  and  be  hanged  to  her, 
always  ready  to  meet  her  darling 
T^nel"  Another  time,  when  a 
friend  expressed  surprise  at  his  cheer- 
fulness under  circumstances  of  depres- 
sion and  difiiculty,  which  might  drive 
many  a  man  to  melancholy — ^per- 
haps, suicide : — "  Suicide  1"  exclaimed 
Power,  **  pooh,  suicide  is  a  coward,  a 
cur;  but  a  really  brave  man  seldom 
makes  fussy  complaints;  he  meets 
misfortune  nrmly,  and  treats  dangers 
and  difficulties  as  a  set  of  troublesome 
scoundrels  that  he  ought  to  conquer, 
not  to  fear.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
Dame  Fortune  may  persecute,  but  by 
Saint  Pat,  she  shall  never  subdue  me." 
Power,  at  this  time,  had  ample  stimu- 
lants to  exertion,  in  the  love  of  an 
amiable  partner,  with  two  infant  chil- 
dren, ana  the  prospect  of  an  increasing 
family.  During  the  season  of  his 
after  prosperity,  he  alluded  to  his  early 
struggles  and  privations,  with  com- 
placency, if  not  with  a  regretful  satis- 
faction. When  in  Ireland  in  1839, 
aflluent  and  popular,  standing  well  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
top  of  his  ])rofession,  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar line  without  a  rival ;  f^ted  and 
courted  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  land, 
he  alluded  to  his  first  visit  of  1817,  in 
his  diary,  and  says : — '*  I  do  not  think 
I  was  ever  happier.  Certainly,  I  had 
more  work  and  fur  less  money ;  but  I 
had  youth,  hope,  health,  bounding 
spirits,  with  sanguine  expectations, 
and  a  young  wife  whom  I  loved,  and 
who  made  my  home  happy  and  cheer- 
ful, whenever  I  returned  to  my  small 
domestic  circle.*'  There  is  another 
entry  in  this  diary,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  only  additional  one  preserved, 
which  curiously  illustrates  the  change 
in  his  fortunes  and  his  feelings  on 
tracing  back  youthful  reminiscences. 
This  extract  is  dated  August  the  6th, 
1839,  when  he  was  taking  Mrs.  Power 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  an  excursion 
for  her  health.  Speaking  of  his  arrival 
at  the  Dolphin  Hotel,  at  Southampton, 
he  observes :— "  With  what  varieties 
of  fortune  is  this  town  associated  in  the 


*  See  **  lives  of  the  most  celebrated  Actors  and  ActresseS|**  by  Thomas  HsnhaU. 
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incidents  of  my  life  1  I  have  frequently 
acted  here  when  my  yearly  income 
scarcely  reached  £50.  I  brought  my 
wife  here  to  see  my  poor  mother,  just 
before  our  wedding.  Twenty-two 
years  have  passed  away,  and  here  we 
are  again,  my  income  upwards  of 
w£6|000  per  annum,  my  famUy  of  seven 
children,  healthy  and  good,  well-edu- 
cated and  affectionate ;  iny  two  sons  in 
America  allowed  more  for  their  yearly 
expenditure  than  their  mother  and 
myself  possessed  for  six  years.  All 
this  my  own  parent  lived  to  see  accom- 
plished by  her  son's  industry  and  Hea- 
ven's blessing,  assisted  by  a  good  and 
\irtuoa3  wife,  whose  encoura<;ing  and 
sustaining  aid  was  never  wanting.  At 
this  very  hotel  my  mother  put  up, 
when  on  her  way  to  France  with  her 
newly.wedded  husband,  now  nearly 
half  a  century  back;  and  here  is  her 
0on,  after  being  left  abeggar  through  that 
husband's  extravagance,  rich  beyond 
the  expectations  of  ambition,  and  hap- 

gier  than  rich,  in  contentment,  and 
ealth,  and  hope."  On  his  return,  he 
adds : — "My  short  holidays  of  a  week 
have  been  spent  calmly  and  cheer- 
fully;  revisiting  scenes  last  beheld  under 
very  different  auspices  ;  renewing  re- 
collections of  early  Ufe,  and  finding, 
on  examination,  how  like  a  dream  is 
all  the  past,  which  nevertheless  has  oc- 


cupied the  best  period  of  existence— 
the  one  which  makes  or  mars  life's 
journey."  From  Dublin,  Power  pro- 
ceeded to  Margate,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Saville  Faucit,  -  during 
the  summer  of  1818;  his  line  being 
still  the  light  comedy.  His  first  ana 
second  appearances  were  Doricourt 
in  the  BeUe*s  Stratagem  and  Howard 
in  the  Will,  Letitia  Hardy  and  AU 
bina  Mandeville  by  Miss  Sally  Booth. 
On  the  occasion  of  Knight's  benefit, 
he  was  asked,  and  with  much  difficulty 
consented,  to  attempt  Looney  Mac- 
twolter  in  the  Review.  This  was, 
unquestionably,  his  first  essay  as  a 
comic  Irishman,  and  most  reluctantly 
he  encountered  it,  having,  as  yet,  no 
inward  perception  of  his  own  ability 
in  the  line  destined  in  a  few  years 
to  open  to  him  the  avenue  to  fame  and 
fortune.  From  Margate,  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  he  migrated  to  Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne,  and  jomed  the  company 
which  opened  there,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  De  Camp,  on  the 
28th  December,  1818.  The  following 
address,  written  by  Power,  was  spoken 
by  the  manager,  as  Sylvester  Dagger- 
wood,  a  character  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained  much  favour  with  the 
public  of  the  great  carboniferous  em- 
porium. 


"  From  Dunstable,  vile  spot,  just  *flcap*d  with  lifei 
Myself,  my  angd  babes,  and  lovely  wife ; 
In  vain  we  toil'd  to  take  the  natives  in, 
They  ahunn'd  our  play-house  worse  than  death  or  sin ; 
In  vain  th'  united  talents  we  combine 
Of  the  three  graces,  and  the  mnses  nine  ; 
For  so  paternal  love  hath  named  my  joys, 
Nine  beauteous  babes — six  girls,  three  lovely  boys! 
All  gifted  with  rare  talent,  figure,  duty, 
Their  father's  matchless  wit,  their  mother's  beauty ! 
No  more  Til  say  to  yon,  their  candid  judges ; 
If  false  Tve  spoke,  condemn  us  all  for  fudges ! 
My  wardrobe  next  should  claim  some  small  attention. 
Oh !  subject  sad — I  faint  at  the  bare  mention  I 
Oh,  Dunstable !  thou  sink  of  all  my  glory ; 
But,  pshaw  I— 111  wipe  my  eyes  and  tell  my  story. 

IPuUs  out  a  roffged  pocket  handkerchiefs  cmd^  pomiimg  to  ii^  eontinuet : 

rris  your  old  friend,  since  leaving  you  unfriended, 

I've  brought  it  back,  in  hopes  *twill  here  be  mended ; 
Nay,  e*«n  my  coat  so  joys  once  more  to  meet  you, 
It  opens  wide  its  hundred  months  to  greet  you. 

ITurmnff  his  elbows  towards  the  audienoe. 

My  hat,  too,  robb'd  of  that  bright  edge  of  lace^ 
Which  once  ao  gaily  glitter'd  round  my  face ; 
But  though  my  face  be  of  the  gold  bereft, 
I  fieel  a  joy  that  ttill  some  brass  is  left : 
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For  tlirougb  that  bnsa,  made  by  your  faroar  bold, 
I  hope  onoe  more  to  bind  my  brows  with  gold ! 
Bnt  see  how  Tm  digmBing  from  my  tale ; 
My  wardrobe  waa  ihd  theme,  *twiH  never  fail, 
Until  the  crack  of  doom  my  tongue  will  wag  on  % 
While  Kuiiky*e  shop  at  Dansty  long  will  brag  on  *t ! 
For  there,  alaa !  without  more  grief  and  aigbing, 
My  robes  of  state  in  lavender  are  lying ! 
So  chenp  they  went,  too,  that,  as  Vm  a  sinner, 
King  Richard*8  royal  suit  scarce  rais*d  a  dinner. 
"Wliilst — *  to  what  uses  may  we  not  return !' — 
Poor  Hamlet's  black  scarce  one  day*s  fire  would  bnm. 
To  you,  where  coals  are  plenty,  this  sounds  fanny, 
Bat  eoals  at  Donstable  will  weigh  down  money. 
Again  digressing — ^pray  once  more  excuse  it, 
Aad  jTour  kind  patience  FU  no  more  abuse  it. 
But  for  my  wardrobe,  thus  at  onoe  produce  it 

{Pulls  out  a  9my  maU  and  tkahb^  hunilBfr^m  hkpeeh&t. 

A  small  reserve  IVe  made  to  grace  to-night, 

And  but  for  these,  we'd  been  in  luckless  plight ; 

But  this,  my  grinning  coat,  will  tell  you  beist. 

If  thus  the  manager,  how  fares  the  rest. 

But  yon  rfittU  see  them.    Boy ! — Now,  nerves  be  steady — 

Take  them  the  wardrobe — bid  'em  all  make  ready : 

For  me,  since  flattering  hope  has  deign*d  onoe  mora, 

On  her  bright  wing  to  waft  me  to  your  shore, 

Cheerly  111  say,  *  Dsggerwood*B  soitoVs  o'er,' 

I  come,  no  fjictor  for  another's  gain. 

But  now  sole  monarch— favoured  be  my  reigo 

O  er  these,  a  gallant  and  a  veteran  band, 

In  whoso  support  I  crave  each  friendly  band. 

[Scene  opens,,  and  discovers  the  entire  Company  grov^psd  tn  ^omtMrs, 

Thanks,  gentle  citizena,  and  worthy  friends, 
Your  kind  encouragement  all  terror  ends : 
This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout, 
Have  raia'd  the  drooping  spirits  of  my  rout ! 
And  now,  with  heart  and  voice,  let's  loudly  sing, 
*  Prosper  Newcastle,  and  long  live  the  King !  i '.' " 


Then  followed  tumultuous  shouts  of 
applause*  concluding  with  the  National 
Anthem  in  full  chorus.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time  the  merit  of  an  occasional 
theatrical  address,  cannot  be  fairly  es- 
timated by  the  ordinary  standard  of 
poetic  pretensions.  The  points  read 
flatly  now  which,  in  the  delirery,  pro- 
duced  their  full  effect,  from  the  man- 
ner  of  the  speaker,  and  the  aptitude 
of  local  allusions.  These  things  are 
trifles  for  the  moment,  which  ring  out 
a  pleasing  sound,  and  are  ever  afler 
silent.  "  Then  why  revive  them  ?"  a 
peevish  critic  may  demand.  We  can 
give  no  better  reason  than  this : — ^The 
volume  of  any  life  is  made  up  of  trifles, 
while  the  great  events  are  *'  few  and 
far  between."  If  we  deal  only  with 
the  latter,  the  most  important  biogra- 
phy would  dwindle  into  a  paragraph. 
At  Newcastle,  Power  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  season.  In  Jnne,  1819, 
bis  eldest  son  was  born  there,  and  there 
also  commenced  his  acquaintance  with 


the  writer  of  this  memoir — an  ac- 
quaintance which  soon  ripened  into 
the  most  friendly  intimacy,  and  con. 
tinued  with  mutual  advantage  to  the 
close  of  hif  life.  Long  and  frequent 
were  their  mominff  strolls  when  there 
was  no  tedioos  rehearsal,  and  many 
their  evening  conversations  on  the  non- 
plav  nights,  at  hia  hospitable  fire-side, 
enlivened  as  St  was  by  the  presence  of  an 
accord p!i shed  lady.  There  the  two  as- 
piring  actors,  as  "  yet  but  young  in 
deed,'*  pondered  over  mutual  plans  and 
prospects,  building  castles  in  the  air, 
and  running  riot  in  the  regions  of  ima- 

fination,  but  neither  catching  the  most 
istant  glimpse  of  that  futurity  which 
was  destinea  to  see  one,  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre  of  Ireland,  and 
the  other,  the  most  universal  favourite 
and  most  attractive  auxiliary  that  ever 
meed  those  boards,  or  was  welcomed 
by  that  warm-hearted  public,  as  the 
representative  of  their  national  charac- 
ter. Had  either  of  those  coming  events. 
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which  cast  no  shadow  before  thern^ 
been  predicted  by  some  cunning  gipsy 
or  pretended  astrologer,  they*  would 
hftTe  been  received  with  an  incredulous 
smiley  even  as  some  old-fashioned,  mat- 
ter-of-fact dogmatists  are  still  to  be 
found,  who  are  bigoted  enough  to 
reject  the  infallibility  of  dairvoy- 
ance^  with  the  well-proved  moral  and 
sociid  advantages  of  enlightened  mes- 
merism. 

From  Newcastle,  Power  passed  on 
to  Scotland,  and  performed  for  a  short 
time  with  Ryder's  company,  in  Dundee, 
Perth,  and  Aberdeen.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1 8 18,  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  his  wife's  small  fortune,  and 
now  considered  the  opportunity  ar- 
rived to  put  into  action  his  plans  for 
leaving  tne  stage.  He  cast  about  in 
all  directions  to  ascertain  how  he  might 
apply  his  talents  to  the  best  advantage. 
His  first  idea  was  to  seek  service  in 
Austria,  where  he  had  an  uncle  holding 
high  rank  in  the  army  of  the  Emperor. 
Had  he  been  still  a  single  man,  this 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  promising 
course  to  adopt;  a  wife  and  infant 
child,  however,  were  serious  impedi- 
ments  at  the  outset  of  a  military  career. 
The  stage,  under  any  circumstances, 
he  determined  to  leave  for  ever.  He 
was  still  young  enough  to  commence 
life  over  again.  The  ambitious  dreams, 
and  romantic  inspirations  which  had 
been  his  first  incentives  to  seek  distinc- 
tion in  the  mimic  world,  had  long  faded 
before  its  galling  servitude  and  sordid 
realities.  He  soon  found  that  the 
scenic  gold  was  mere  tinsel,  the  glitter- 
ing jewels  paltry  counterfeits,  and  the 
mouthing,  pompous  heroes,  frequently 
no  better  than  utterers  of  base  coin. 
The  experience  of  pro vinciid  companies, 
and  provincial  audiences,  was  little  cal- 
dilated  to  keep  alive  the  ardour  of  en- 
thusiasm. It  seems  more  than-  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  abandoned 
the  theatrical  race  before  he  had  ac- 
complished a  single  heat,  but  for  a 
spirit  of  inde^ndence  which  shrank 
from  encroAcmns  on  his  mother's  very 
limited  means,  while  he  felt  that  he  was 
capable  of  supporting  himself  and  fa- 
mily by  his  own  exertions.  The  "  res 
angustsD  domi  "  no  longer  compelling 
him  to  trust  exclusively  to  the  stage, 
he  entered  into  a  speculation  with  an 
officer  of  rankin  the  British  annv  lor  the 
settlement  of  Algoa  Bay,  in  the  Cape 
territory,  where  a  large  grant  had  been 
recently  acquired  from  the  Crown.  The 


scheme  was  wild  and  Quixotic,  suffi- 
dently  imprudent  and  unpromising, 
but  a  vigorous  mind  cares  little  for  dif- 
ficulty  or  danger  with  health  and 
strength  in  possession,  and  fame  and 
fortune  in  perspective.  Energetic 
youth  seldom  halts  to  calculate  the 
height  of  a  mountain  or  the  depth 
of  a  river,  but  presses  boldly  on  to 
win  the  prize  rendered  more  valuable 
from  the  frequency  with  which  it  eludes 
the  extended  grasp. 

Leaving  his  wife  and  child  to  the 
care  of  trusty  friends  at  home,  Tyrone 
Power  sailed  from  England  for  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope  in  June,  1820. 
During  his  entire  absence  he  kept  a  re- 
gular diary,  but  this,  with  nearly  all 
his  other  papers,  has  disappeared.  It 
contained  much  interesting  and  au- 
thentic information,  which  would  have 
materially  enhanced  the  value  of  these 
pages.  The  only  existing  records  are 
a  few  verses,  written  at  sea,  de- 
scriptive of  his  feelings  on  quitting 
Europe,  and  the  ties  from  which  he  was 
about  to  be  separated  bjr  a  boundless 
distance,  and  an  indefinite  period. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Cape  Town, 
he  set  off  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
to  ascertain  and  report  on  the  nature 
of  the  inland  country  it  was  proposed 
to  settle.  He  was  accompanied  nearly 
to  the  frontier  by  Major  O'Reilly,  then, 
and  until  a  very  I'ecent  date,  Brigade 
Major  at  the  colony.  Mr.  Power's 
eldest  son,  when  serving  in  the  Com- 
missariat department  in  New  Zealand, 
in  1848,  met  with  a  retired  officer 
there,  Capt.  Campbell,  who,  in  1820, 
happened  to  be  a  subaltern,  stationed 
with  his  party  at  the  most  distant  out- 
post then  existing  within  the  confine* 
of  the  British  territory.  Captain  Camp- 
bell described  to  him  how  he  had  first 
seen  his  father.  He  was  alone,  cross- 
ing a  plain  in  the  direction  of  the  post, 
riding  one  horse,  and  driving  another 
before  him.  He  brought  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  the  officers,  and  remained 
with  them  several  days,  to  collect  in- 
formation, arrange  his  further  pro- 
oeedings,and  obtain  trustworthy  guides. 
All  were  delighted  with  their  guest, 
of  whose  mirthful  disposition,  agreeable 
converse,  personal  vigour  and  intre- 
pidity, the  captain  entertained  a  very 
vivid  recollection.  One  anecdote,  in 
particular,  exhibited  the  latter  quality 
in  all  its  Hibernian  recklessness.  The 
traveller  and  two  companions  were  out 
on  a  shooting  expeaition,  and  wen> 
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beating  the  edge  of  a  ravine  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fort,  in  search 
of  small  game.  Presently  a  gleeful 
shout  was  heard,  and  Power  was  seen 
rushing  through  the  tangled,  scrubby 
bush,  in  pursuit  of  three  lions,  whose 
siesta  he  had  disturbed,  and  who  were 
DOW  trotting  peaceably  towards  the 
plain.  Disregarding  the  warning  cries 
of  his  associates,  he  fired  his  whole 
broadside  without  hesitation,  two  bar- 
rels  loaded  with  shot,  into  the  rear  of 
the  reti*eating  enemy,  screeching  and 
yelling  at  the  same  time  to  his  friends 
to  join  in  the  fray.  Fortunately,  the 
monarchs  of  the  desert  were  too  mag- 
nanimous, or  too  lazy,  to  resent  the 
impotent  insult,  or  were  dismayed  and 
panic-struck  by  the  sharp  attack  of 
their  pursuer,  as  Efector  auailed  at  the 
approach  of  Achilles.  Whatever  was 
tne  cause,  they  made  off  to  the  jungle 
at  a  steady  pace,  to  the  infinite  regret 
of  our  sportsman,  who,  on  being  re- 
monstrated with  on  his  imprudence, 
which  compromised  the  whole  party, 
simply  stated  that  he  had  always  under- 
stood  and  believed  savage  animals  would 
fly  from  man  unless  they  could  spring 
on  him  unawares  ;  that  he  had  pro- 
mised his  wife  the  first  lion*s  skin  he 
could  get,  and  he  thought  this  oppor- 
tunity too  tempting  to  let  it  slip 
through  his  fingers.  Another  anecdote 
may  be  related  nere,  which  exhibits  the 
same  cool  determination,  exercised  on 
a  more  profitable  occasion.  While  in 
Table  Bay,  an  oflEioer  of  one  of  the 
ships,  who  could  not  swim,  fell  over- 
board,  and  was  sinking  fast.  Power, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  not 
having  the  dread  of  sharks  before  his 
eyes,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  sus- 
tained the  drowning  man  until  a  boat 
was  lowered,  which  rescued  both.  This 
officer  had  served  durine  the  late  war 
in  more  than  one  hard-u>ught  action. 
On  a  particular  occanon,  he,  with  a 
partv,  was  carrying  an  enemy's  vessel 
oy  boarding,  when  a  gallant  young 
midshipman,  a  mere  stripling,  fighting 
by  his  side,  had  his  hand  pinned  to  the 
gunwale  by  the  thrust  or  an  enemy's 
dirk.  The  officer,  at  the  risk  of  being 
cut  down  himself,  when  nearly  defence- 
less through  his  humanity,  sustained  the 
lad,  while  he  extracted  the  dirk,  saving 
him  at  the  same  time  from  fallins;  be- 
tween the  two  contending  vessels.  After 
the  action,  the  young  midshipman  pre- 
sented his  preserver  with  the  dirk,  re- 
questing that  he  would  keep  it,  to  be 


bestowed  on  any  one  who  might,  in 
the  chances  of  war,  protect  his  life  in 
an  equally  iinmiuent  danger.  The 
dagger  thus  came,  by  legitimate  inhe- 
ritance to  Tyrone  Power,  accompanied 
by  a  similar  condition,  and  still  re- 
mains  in  possession  of  his  eldest  son. 
An  all-seeing  Providence  had  decreed 
that,  in  the  perils  of  the  deep,  he  should 
not  be  rescued,  as  he  had  saved 
another.  On  that  awful  night,  and  in 
that  dread  hour  which  terminated  his 
existence,  no  mortal  hand  was  per. 
mitted  to  be  stretched  forth  to  aid  the 
*'  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony;'*  no 
human  succour  assisted  him  to  wrestle 
with  the  fur^  of  the  tempest,  which 
swept  before  it  all  evidences  of  its  own 
destroying  might. 

A  few  days  afler  the  lion  hunt,  the 
traveller,  accompanied  only  by  Caffire 
guides,  continued  on  his  way,  and 
penetrated  farther  into  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa  than  any  white  man 
who  had  visited  those  unexplored  re* 
gions  before  him.  During  his  absence, 
a  quarrel  suddenly  sprang  up  between 
the  aborigines  ana  the  settlers,  which, 
with  other  difficulties,  prevented,  for 
several  months,  the  possibilitv  of  his 
return.  During  this  contest,  the  native 
barbarians  perpetrated  every  descrip. 
tion  of  atrocity ;  but  although  he  was 
alone,  unprotected,  and  known  to  be 
a  countryman  of  their  mortal  enemies, 
he  was  neither  molested  nor  maltreated 
in  the  slightest  degree.  In  after  times* 
he  alwi^s  spoke  with  astonishment  and 
sratituue  of  the  hospitable  reception 
he  had  invariably  met  with.  This,  in 
a  great  measure,  resulted  from  an  in- 
timacy he  had  formed  with  Macomo, 
now  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  in 
the  present  war.  By  this  formidable 
chiet  he  was  adopted  and  protected, 
and,  on  parting,  Af  acomo  tatooed  one 
of  his. arms  as  a  memorial  of  their  friend, 
ship.  The  writer  has  often  examined 
this  reminiscence  of  his  travels,  which 
Power  was  naturally  enough  proud  of 
exhibiting.  For  many  months  his 
friends  in  the  settlement  were  without 
tidings  of  him,  and  his  family  in  Eng. 
Lmd  received  no  letters.  It  was  gene- 
rally concluded  that  he  had  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  savages,  or  in  one 
of  the  many  casualties  incidental  to 
such  a  distant  peregrination.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  his  journal 
has  been  lost.  It  contained  an  inte- 
resting picture  of  the  country  at  that 
period,  and  a  variety  of  personal  anec« 
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dotes,  intermingled  with  romantic  ad. 
Tcnturc.     It  was  not  without  general 
ftFtoniflbment,  and  many  warm  congra- 
tulationf^  that  he  was  seen  one  mom. 
ing,  nearly  a  year  after  his  departure, 
riding  quietly  into  Cape  Town,  on  a 
broken-down    horse,    sunburnt,    and 
with  matted  hairand  beard  of  lengthen- 
ed p*owth,   his  wardrobe  and   camp 
eqaipage  consisting  of  the  scanty  cover- 
ing on  his  back,  surmounted  by    a 
CaiTre  carosse ;  his  arms  and  legs  pro- 
truding from  his  thi-eadbare  inlegu- 
ments,    and     not    altogether    unhke 
Robinson  Crusoe,  except  that  his  ex. 
temal   case,    instead    of  goat-skins, 
presented  a  suit  of  many  hues,  the 
remains  of  patched  and  faded  broad- 
cloth.    What  he  had  seen  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Cape  colony  had  not  im- 
pressed him  favourably  as  to  its  future 
prospects.     His  energies  were  damped 
Dy  personal  experiment,  and  the  im- 
mediate speculation  in  which  he  was 
interested  stood  still  for  lack  of  funds. 
The   mainspring  was  broken,  and  all 
the  machinery  disordered.     He  saw 
that  the  land  which  he  had  explored 
oficred  but  a  narrow  field  for  his  own 
exertions,   and   anything    but  a  safe 
home  for  his  young  wife,  and  the  family 
that  might  be  expected  to  grow  up 
around  him.     Even  if  be  had  been  in- 
clined  to  risk  his  own  life  and  fortunes, 
he  hesitated  to  expose  tender  beings 
dependent  on  him  to  such  a  state  of 
lawless  barbarism.     The  untutored  sa- 
va^s,  from  a  chivalrous  feeling  not 
unknown  even  amon?  those   rugged 
sons  of  nature,  brutahzed,  idolatrous, 
and  ignorant  as  they  are,  had  spared 
the  solitary  traveller    who  ventured 
among  them  alone  and  confident,  but 
they  were  likely  to  feel  little  respect 
or  consideration  for  the  intruding  set- 
tler who  seizes  his  portion  of  their  land 
with  the  air  of  a  master,  and,  as  even 
they  had  penetration  enough  to  dis- 
cover, comes  to  reduce  them  to  a  state 
of  inferior  dependence.     He  lost  no 
time,  therefore,  in  preparing  for  his  de- 
parture, and  cmbarkmg  on  board  the 


Ja^on  brig,  once  more  turned  his  facff 
towards    England.      He    was    disap. 
pointed,  but  not  crushed ;  baffled,  but 
still  high  in  hope,  stronser  and  more 
confirmed  in    vigorous  habits,   wiser 
and  more  experienced,  if  not  richer, 
than  when  he  left  the  country  to  which 
he  was  now  anxiously  retracing  his 
steps.     His  voyage  home  appears  to 
have  been  slow,  but  otherwise  propi- 
tious ;  and  his  book  of  songs  contains 
no  complaint  bcvond  an  earnest  in. 
vocation  to   iCoIus   for    a  favouring 
breeze,   or  any  breeze  at  all.     The 
monotonous    tediousness    of    a    pro- 
tracted calm  at  sea,  with  the  long, 
sickening  heave  of  the  ocean  swell,  and 
the  flapping  of  the  heavy  sails  against 
the  mast,  are  worse  even  than  the  ex- 
citing roar  of  a  tempest.     Reader,  if 
you  wish  to  illustrate  in  your  own 
practice  (as  we  have  done  in  our  young 
days)  the  acme  of  this  abomination, 
get,  by  some  means  or  other,  into  a 
seven  days'  calm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
It  is  not    easily  managed,    but    re- 
quires interest  with  the  clerk  of  the 
weather.     After  this  experiment,  you 
will  never  again  look  with  complacency 
on  a  fishing-smack,  or  a  ferry- boat, 
while  the  sight  of  even  a  stagnant  pond 
will  make  you  feel  qualmish  for  a  fort- 
nicht.* 

The  vessel,  in  her  ordinary  course, 
passed  in  sight  of  St.  Helena,  but  with- 
out touching  at  that  island.  W bile  the 
passengers  in  the  cabin  were  drinking 
a  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  the  ex- 
Emperor,  word  was  sent  down  that  an 
eagle  was  seen  from  the  deck,  cleaving 
the  air  in  flight  from  the  frowning 
rock.  All  remarked  that  this  was  a 
curious  incident,  and  some  said  it  was 
an  omen  of  something.  On  arriving 
at  Falmouth,  they  learned  that,  on  that 
very  day,  the  once  mighty  Napoleon 
bad  expired  in  his  lonely  corner  of 
exile.  Many  will  smile  and  scoff 
at  this  strange  coincidence  and  its 
assumed  application ;  but,  let  the 
fact  be  translated  as  it  may,  it 
stands  recorded  by  Power,  in  some 


*  The  late  Mr.  Stephens,  father  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Essex,  had  such  a  horror  of 
navigation  that  nothing  could  sednoe  him  into  a  boat^  Once  travelling  in  Scotland,  he  bad 
to  go  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  vid  tbe  Queen's  Ferry,  and  so  across  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  On  arriving  at  the  Ferry,  and  bein^  told  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  necessary  to 
embark  in  a  boat  to  cross  to  the  other  6iJo,  be  flatly  refused,  and  no  entreaties  could  prevail 
on  him.  Ringing  the  bell,  he  summoned  the  waiter  of  the  hotel,  and  demanded — '*  Waiter, 
have  you  any  bridges  in  this  infernal  country  ?"  ••  Yes,  sir."  **  Where  is  the  ncare>t  ?"  "At 
Siirliug,  about  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Firth."  "  Vciy  well.  Then  order  me  a  chaise  and 
pair  immediately."  And  so  he  travelled  about  fifty  miles  round,  rather  than  quit  tet^n  firma 
fbr  half  an  hour. 
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▼eraes  which  were  written  at  the  time, 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  AVith 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  he  mourned 
oyer  the  departed  glory,  whose  bright- 


ness hid  its  deformity,  and  rendered 
to  dazzling  genius  the  tribute  which 
a  purer  yirtue  only  should  haye  com* 
raandcd : — 


"  Soul  of  the  brave !  thou  art  fled ; 
Bnty  perchance,  thy  great  spirit  triumphantly  rode 
On  the  wind-driven  cloud,  that  roU*d  o*er  my  head, 
While  borne  to  its  final  abode. 

• 

"  As  I  irazM  on  the  rock  of  thy  re«t, 
Grieved  that  such  dwollinfr  so  long  should  be  tliioe ; 
Little  my  heart  would  have  moum'd, 
Had  I  known  how,  on  wing  to  be  bless'd, 
Thy  spirit  its  ]>ri8on  mdignantly  spum*d, 
Far  happier  and  freer  than  mine. 
In  the  hour  when  we  drank  to  thy  liberty 
Our  voices  were  heard — thou  weit  finee ; 
As  a  curse  we  breathed  on  thy  jailers  that  day, 
llie  death-angel  proudly  had  borne  thee  away, 
And  left  them  to  watch  o*er  thy  tenantless  clay. 

**  I  heard  the  tale  with  incredulous  smile, 
When  they  told  me  the  bird  of  th}'^  pride  was  nigh ; 
I  saw  him  cleave  the  yielding  air — 
I  saw  him  float  o'er  the  prison  isle ; 
But  I  deem*d  not  the  lordly  eagle  was  there 
To  waft  thee  on  to  thy  native  sky. 
In  the  hour  of  thy  birth  thou  wert  marked  by  fats ; 
And  who,  that  hath  noted  thy  changing  state, 
Will  refuse  to  hold  belief  with  thee, 
That  thou  wert  the  child  of  dostinv  ? 
For  thee  she  formed  th*  imperial  throne, 
And  the  dungeon  rock  was  all  thine  own. 
And  a  Jailer  was  made  for  that  task  alone. 

*^  Farewell !  tfaere*s  one  who  mourns  thy  fate, 
Though  not  a  monarch  legitimate  ; 
And  be  hath  leaniM  to  scan  thee  welt — 
Thy  might  and  weakness,  both  could  tell : 
Yet  feels,  and  owus  the  tnith  with  pain. 
Take  tiicc  for  all  in  all,  in  vain 
May  we  look  to  see  thy  like  again.** 

'*  Writtra  on  landing  at  Falmouth,  in  Juno,  1821,  having  |«x«^I  St.  Helena  on  the  day  of 
Napoleon*s  death,  but  without  hearing  of  that  vwui  until  our  arrival  in  KiiglaRd.*' 


We  preserve  tho^  rer«es  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  sentiments  of  the  writer,  who 
will  write  no  more ;  not  as  inilicative  of 
any  coincidence  with  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  they  embody  as  regards  the 
subject.  Reaction  and  ehan<res  of  opi- 
nion on  the  character  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte appear  to  be  as  re«;ular  as  the 
return  of  a  comet  afWr  a  given  number 
of  rotatory  gyrations.  Long  regar\)o<), 
and  justly  so,  as  the  most  inveterate 
enemv  England  had  ever  encountered 
■.-^  loe  who  would  have  ext<»rminatcd 
her  if  he  could :  whose  un<|noni'hable 
h.itn*dfarexcec«kH|  ciinplc  national  an- 
tijiathy,and  whoH^  fav  'uritonpo|»ihe.;m, 
in  reference  to  hi>  darling  object,  was 
**Delenda  ect  Carthajo  ;'*  uo  s«v»ncr 
did  the  chance?  ^i  w.ir  :  l.\cc  him  in  '^•r 


hands,  than  up  sprang  a  legion  of  ready 
s>mpathisers,  whose  tender  natures 
transformed  him  into  a  martyr,  be- 
wailed his  suflcrinc:?  in  ode  and  elegy, 
and  finally  elevated  him  to  the  honours 
of  a  demi.god.  But  all  this  inflated 
admiration  has  subsided,  and  is  sober- 
insT  down  to  the  level  of  truth.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  nniversal  and 
far  more  rca^^onable  fiat  of  nnimpas- 
sioned  posterity  will  bo,  that  he  was  a 
bobU  unscrupulous  soldier  of  fortune* 
fashioned  for  the  times  in  which  he 
.livtsl,  endowed  with  almost  super- 
human a*»ility  and  boimdle>^  personal 
a-tii'i:!t>n.  It  was  said  bv  Madame  do 
Stael  (and  the  saying  mystified  many 
wh  *>  ^  cadered  without  eonvictioa),  that 
n'^t  a  man  at  all,  bat  a  rv'stem. 
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**  What  does  she  mean  ?"  whispered 
Lord  Brougham  to  Sir  James  Macin- 
.  tosh.  "  Mass  I  I  cannot  tell  1"  replied 
the  latter.  If  he  was  a  system,  it  was 
a  system  of  exclusive  selfishness.  He 
cared  much  more  for  himself  than  he 
did  for  any  one  else.  He  was  not  to  be 
depended  on  ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
both  prudent  and  proper  to  keep  him 
safely,  when  once  caught,  rather  than 
to  let  him  loose  again,  to  unhinge  so- 
ciety, and,  as  Lord  Hastings  says,  in 
"  Jane  Shore,"  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses — 

**  To  tot  onoe  more  that  scene  of  blood  before  ui." 

Many  years  later  than  1821,  Tyrone 
Power,  when  retumingf  from  his  se- 
cond visit  to  America,  happened  to  be 
the  fellow- passenger  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
now  Prince  President  and  Autocrat  of 
what  is  called  the  French  Republic. 
During  the  whole  voyage  from  New 
York  to  England,  Power  was  confined 
to  his  berth,  in  consequence  of  injuries 
received  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  just 
before  sailing.  Louis  Napoleon  evinced 
a  marked  partiality  for  the  invalid, 
whose  acquaintance  he  sedulously  cul- 
tivated, and  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  conversing  ^vith  and  reading  to  him. 
This  intimacy  and  friendship  continued 
after  their  arrival  in  England.  An 
entry  in  the  only  diary  now  remaining, 
thus  speaks  of  this  remarkable  per- 
sonage, at  a  dinner-party  of  distin- 
guished guests,  comprising,  amongst 
others,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Lord  Alfred  Pan:ot,  Coimt 
D*Orsay,  and  the  French  Prince.  "At 
half-past  seven  all  the  party  arrived 
punctuallv.  We  were  very  meny — 
conversation  never  flagged.  At  eleven, 
coffee.  After  this  we  played  Russian 
bagatelle  like  boys.  At  two  in  the 
morning  all  drove  off,  having  enjoyed 
a  deligntful  evening.  Prince  Louis 
evidently  made  a  favourable  impression 
on  the  English  noblemen.    Indeed,  his 


manners  are  so  gentle  and  unassuming, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  like 
him.  As  a  matter  of  course  all  gave 
him  precedence  on  leaving  the  drawing- 
room  when  dinner  was  announced.* 
He  is  not  unlike  his  great  uncle,  whose 
portrait  hung  opposite  to  him  where 
he  sat.  I  observed  him  eye  it  atten- 
tively, and,  as  I  thought,  with  It  me- 
lancholy expression.  What  blighted 
hopes  and  defeated  ambition  must  one 
glance  have  conjured  up."  In  another 
place,  speaking  again  of  Louis  and  his 
cousin  Lucien,  he  says,  *'  They  appear 
quite  confident  in  the  hope  of  another 
revolution  in  France,  and  the  return 
of  their  family  to  supreme  power. 
They  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  represent  a  principle,  which, 
though  nold  back  for  a  time,  must, 
sooner  or  later,  inevitably  lead  to  the 
race  of  Buonaparte  being  recalled  by 
the  united  voice  of  the  nation."  These 
opinions  are  curious  and  interesting 
now,  having  been  uttered  with  con- 
fidence so  long  before  the  event,  and 
when  their  fulfilment  would  have  been 
pronounced  nothing  short  of  mira- 
culous. 

When  Tyrone  Power  returned  home 
in  1821,  after  wasting  more  than  twelve 
valuable  months  in  uis  African  expe- 
dition, he  was  in  his  twenty* fourth 
year,  and  found  himself  again  entirely 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  without 
smy  certain  8U[)port  or  defined  po- 
sition. He  could  scarcely  afford  to 
waste  any  more  time  in  doubtful  expe- 
riments. He  had  tried  to  escape  from 
the  stage,  but  to  the  stage  he  was  now 
doomed  to  return.  He,  therefore, once 
more  resigned  himself  to  the  fate  it 
seemed  impossible  to  avoid,  but  still 
without  the  slightest  inclination  for 
the  lino  of  acting  in  which  he  was 
soon  to  distance  all  competitors,  and 
with  no  perception  whatever  of  his  own 
peculiar  strength. 

J.  W.  C. 


*  This  might  be  a  well-bred  compliment  to  a  stnmger,  rather  than  an  absolate  acknow- 
ledgment of  superior  rank. 
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fllR  JAfiPER  CARBWi    KNT.  ', 

BIS    UKB   AKD    KXPERIENCRS,    WITH    BOMB  ACCOUNT  OP  HIS  OVER-RKACRI!fOI  AKD 
ftHORl-COMIKGS  THEREIN,   SOW    FIRST  GIVEN  TO  THE  WORLD   BT   HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER    Tir. 


lUOWIXO   ROW  CBARCK  IS  BVTTKB  TBA5  DBSIO!*. 


It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  day  for 
the  lady  of  the  house  to  present  herself 
at  dinner  when  the  party  consisted  sole- 
h'  of  men,  so  that  my  mother's  absence 
from  table  appeared  nothing  remark, 
able.  To  her,  however,  it  did  seem 
somewhat  singular  that,  although  she 
descended  to  the  drawing-room  in  all 
the  charming  elegance  of  a  most  be- 
coming costume,  not  one  of  the  guests 
prescmted  himself  to  pay  his  respect^*, 
or,  as  she  would  have  said,  his  dutiful 
homage.  It  is  possible  that  my  father 
had  rorgottcn  to  apprize  her  that  the 
company  of  a  dinner-party  were  not 
usually  in  that  temperate  and  discreet 
frame  of  mind  which  would  make  their 
appearance  in  a  drawing-room  desir. 
able.  In  his  various  lessons,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  this  escaped  him  ;  and 
I  believe  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  wish- 
ing that  many  other  of  his  instructions 
had  shared  the  same  fate.  The  fact 
was,  that  in  preparing  my  mother  for 
the  duties  and  requirements  of  a  novel 
state  of  society,  he  had  given  her  such 
false  and  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  she  had  im- 
bibed  a  hundred  absurd  prejudices 
about  them  which,  bad  she  been  left  to 
her  own  unguided  good  sense  and  tact, 
she  would  have  totally  escaped ;  and 
while,  as  he  thought,  he  was  storing  her 
mind  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Ire- 
land, he  was  simply  presenting  her  with 
a  terrifying  picture  of  such  inconsis- 
tency,  incongruity,  and  wronghcaded- 
ness,  that  no  cleverness  on  ner  part 
could  ever  succeed  in  combatting. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  courtly 
deference  and  ])olished  reserve  of  old 
French  manners,  its  thousand  observ- 
ances,  and  its  unfailing  devotion  to 
ladies,  were  not  the  striking  features  of 
Irish  country-house  life:  but  there  was 
a  great  deal  in  common  between  them, 
and,  ])erbai>s,  no  country  of  Europe 
in  that  day  could  so  easily,  and  with 
9uch    little    sacrifice,   bare   conform- 


ed  to  the  French  standard  of  good 
breeding  as  Ireland ;  and,  I  have  little 
doubt,  that  if  left  to  herself,  my  mother 
would  have  soon  discovered  the  points 
of  contrast  without  even  troubling  her 
head,  or  puzzling  her  ingenuity  over 
their  discrepancies.  However  that  may 
be,  there  she  i^at,  in  all  the  attractive 
beauty  of  full-dress,  alone  and  in  si« 
Icncc,  save  when  tlie  door  of  the  dis- 
taut  dinner-room  opening,  bore  to  her 
ears  the  wild  and  vociferous  merri- 
ment  of  a  party,  excited  by  wine  and 
conviviality. 

I  know  not,  I  can  but  fancy,  what 
thoughts  of  her  own  dear  laud  were 
hers  at  that  moment— what  memory 
of  delicious  evenings  spent  amidst  al- 
leys of  orange  and  lime-trees,  the  rip- 
phng  fountain  mingling  its  sounds  with 
the  more  entrancing  music  of  flat- 
tery ;  what  visions  rose  before  her  of 
scenes  endeared  from  infancy,  of  ob- 
jects that  recalled  that  soft,  luxurious 
dalliance  which  makes  of  life  a  dream. 
I  can  but  imagine  that  of  this  kind 
were  her  reveries,  as  she  sat  in  solitude, 
or  slowly  paced  up  and  down  the  im- 
mense room  which,  but  partially  lighted 
up,  looked  even  larger  than  it  was.  To 
cut  off  every  clue  to  her  family,  my 
father  had  sent  back  from  England  the 
maid  who  accompanied  her,  and  taken 
in  her  place  one  who  knew  nothing  of 
my  mother's  birth  or  connexions,  so 
that  she  had  not  even  the  solace  of  so 
much  confidential  intercourse,  and  was, 
utterly,  completely  alone.  While  in 
Wales  she  had  been  my  father's  com- 
panion for  the  entire  day,  accompany- 
ing him  when  he  walked  or  rode,  and 
beside  him  on  the  river's  bank,  as  he 
fished ;  scarcely  had  they  arrived  in 
Ireland,  however,  when  the  whole 
course  of  life  was  changed.  The  va- 
rious duties  of  his  station  took  up 
much  of  his  time,  he  was  frequently 
occupied  all  the  day,  and  they  met  but 
rarely ;  hence,  had  she  adopted  those 
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old  babifs  of  her  native  count  ry— that 
self-indulgent  system,  which  sunx)und3 
itself  with  few  cares,  fewer  duties,  and, 
alas  1  no  resources  1 

So  fearful  was  my  father  that  she 
might  take  a  dislike  to  the  country 
from  the  first  impressions  produced 
upon  her  by  new  acquaintances,  that 
he  actually  avoided  every  one  of  his 
neighbours,  hesitating  where  or  with 
whom  to  seek  companionship  for  his 
wife — some  were  too  old,  some  too  vul- 
gar, some  were  linked  with  an  objec- 
tionable **  set,"  some  were  of  the  op- 
posite side  in  politics.  His  fastidious. 
ness  increased  with  every  day;  and, 
while  he  was  assuring  her  that  there 
was  a  delightful  circle  into  which  she 
would  be  received,  he  was  gradually 
offending  every  one  of  his  old  neigh, 
hours  and  associates.  Of  the  great 
heap  of  cards  which  covered  her  table, 
she  had  not  yet  seen  one  of  the  owners, 
and  already  a  hundred  versions  were 
circulated  to  account  for  the  seclusion 
in  which  she  lived. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  burthen  my 
reader  with  these  explanations,  for 
whose  especial  enlightenment  they  are 
intended,  fur  I  desire  that  he  should 
have  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  circum. 
stances  which  attended  my  mother's 
position  as  I  am  able  to  convey,  and 
without  which,  he  would  be  probably 
unjust  in  his  estimate  of  her  character. 
In  all  likelihood  there  is  not  any  one 
less  adapted  to  solitude  than  a  young, 
very  handsome,  and  mucli-tlattered 
French  woman.  Neither  her  educa- 
tion nor  her  tastes  fit  her  for  it ;  and 
the  very  qualities  which  secure  her  suc- 
cess in  society,  are  precisely  those 
which  most  contribute  to  melancholy 
when  alone.  Wit  an<l  brilliaucv,  when 
isolated  from  the  world,  being  like  the 
gold  and  silver  money  which  the  ship, 
wrecked  sailor  wouhl  willingly  huve 
bartered  for  the  commonest  and  vilest 
articles  of  simple  utility. 

Let  the  reader  then,  bearing  all  this 
in  his  mind,  picture  to  himseli'  my  mo- 
ther, who,  as  the  night  wore  on,  be- 
came more  and  more  impatient,  start- 
ing at  every  noise,  and  watching  the 
door,  which  she  momentarily  expected 
to  see  open. 

During  all  this  time,  the  company  of 
the  dinner-room  were  in  the  fullest  en- 
joyment of  their  conviviality — and  let 
me  add,  too,  of  that  species  of  convi. 
viality  for  which  the  Irel  ind  of  that 
day  was  celebrated.    It  is  unhappily 


but  too  true :  those  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion  prevailed  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  dinner  party  meant  an  orgie ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember,  that  it 
was  not  a  mere  festival  of  debauch,  but 
that  native  cleverness  and  wit — the 
able  conversationalist — the  brilliant 
talker,  and  the  lively  narrator,  had  no 
small  share  in  the  intoxication  of  the 
hour.  There  was  a  kind  of  barbaric 
grandeur  in  the  Irish  country  gentle- 
man of  the  time — with  his  splendid  re- 
tinue, his  observance  of  the  point  of 
honour,  his  contempt  of  law,  and  his 
generous  hospitality — that  made  him  a 
very  picturesque,  if  not  a  wary  profit- 
able feature  of  his  native  country.  The 
exact  period  to  which  I  refer  was  re- 
markable in  this  respect ;  the  divisions 
of  politics  had  risen  to  all  the  dignity 
of  a  great  national  question,  and  the 
rights  of  Ireland  were  then  on  trial. 

It  is  not  my  object,  perhaps  as  little 
would  it  be  the  reader's  wish,  to  enter 
on  any  description  of  the  table-talk — 
when  debates  in  the  house,  duels,  cu- 
rious assize  cases,  hard  runs  with  fox- 
hounds, adventures  with  bailiffs,  and 
atlairs  of  gallantry,  all  followed,  pell 
niell,  in  wild  succession.  None  were 
above  telling  of  their  own  defeats  and 
discomfitures.  There  was  little  of  that 
overweening  self-esteem  which  in  our 
time  stifles  many  a  good  story,  for  fear 
of  the  racy  ridicule  that  is  sure  to  fol- 
low it.  Good  fellowship  and  good  tem- 
per were  supreme,  and  none  felt  that 
to  be  oIFcnce  which  was  uttered  in  all 
the  frank  gaiety  of  the  bottle.  Even 
then  the  western  Irishman  had  his 
distinctive  traits ;  and  while  the  taste 
for  courtly  breeding  and  polished  man- 
ners was  gradually  extending,  he  took 
&  kind  of  pride  in  maintaining  his  pri- 
mitive habits  of  dress  and  demeanour^ 
and  laughed  at  the  new-fangled  no- 
tions as  a  fashionable  folly,  that  would 
last  its  hour  and  disappear  again.  Of 
this  school  was  a  certain  Mr.,  or, 
rather,  as  he  was  always  called,  *'  Old 
Bob  Ffrench,*'  the  familiar  epithet  of 
Bitter  Bob  being  his  cognomen  among 
friends  and  intimates.  I  am  unwilling 
to  let  my  readers  suppose  even  for  a 
monient  that  he  really  deserved  the 
disparaging  prefix.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  very  emblem  of  an  easy-terapered, 
generous-hearted  old  man,  the  utmost 
extent  of  whose  bitteniess  was  the 
coarseness  of  a  manner  that,  however 
common  in  his  own  county,  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  tone  of  the  ca« 
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pital.  Although  a  man  of  a  large  for- 
tune and  ancient  family,  in  his  dresa 
and  appearance  he  looked  nothing 
above  the  class  of  a  comfortable  far- 
mer. His  large  loose  brown  coat  was 
decorated  with  immense  silver  buttons^ 
and  his  small  clothes,  disdaining  all  aid 
from  brace?,  displayed  a  liberal  margin 
of  linen  over  his  hips ;  but  his  stock, 
ings  were  most  remarkable  of  all,  being 
of  lamb's  wool,  and  of  two  colours — a 
light  brown  and  blue,  an  invention  of 
his  own,  to  make  them  easy  of  detec- 
tion if  stolen,  but  which  assuredlv  so- 
cured  their  safety  on  better  grounds. 
He  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  a 
western  borough ;  and,  despite  many 
peculiarities  of  diction,  and  an  occa- 
sional lapse  of  grammar,  was  always 
listened  to  with  attention  in  the  House, 
and  respected  for  the  undeviating  ho- 
nour and  manly  frankness  of  his  cha- 
racter. Bob  had  been,  as  usual,  an 
able  contributor  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening:  he  had  sung,  told  stories, 
ioked,  and  quizzed  every  one  around 
nim,  and  even,  in  a  burst  of  confidence, 
communicated  the  heads  of  a  speech  he 
was  about  to  make  in  the  House  on  the 
question  of  reform,  when  he  suddenly 
mscovercd  that  his  snuff-box  was  empty. 
Now,  amongst  his  many  peculiarities, 
one  was,  the  belief  that  no  man  in  Ire- 
land knew  how  to  apportion  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  tobacco  like  himself,  and 
Bob's  mixture  was  a  celebrated  snuff 
of  the  time. 

To  replenish  his  box  he  always  car- 
ried a  little  canister  in  his  great-coat 
pocket,  but  never  would  entrust  the 
caro  of  this  important  casket  to  a  ser- 
vant ;  so  that,  when  he  saw  that  he  was 
"  empty,"  he  quietly  stole  from  the 
room,  and  went  in  search  of  his  gix>at 
coat.  It  was  not  without  some  difH- 
culty  that  he  found  his  way  through 
the  maze  of  rooms  and  corridors  to  the 
antechamber  where  he  had  deposited 
his  hat  and  coat.  Having  found  it  at 
last,  however,  he  set  out  to  retrace  his 
steps;  but,  whether  it  was  that  the 
firesh  air  of  the  cool  galleries,  or  the 
walking,  or  that  the  wine  was  only  then 
producing  its  effects,  certain  is  it 
Mr,  Ffrench's  faculties  became  wonder- 
fully confused.  He  thought  he  remem- 
bered  a  certain  door ;  but,  to  his  mi- 
sery, there  were,  at  least,  half-a-dozen 
exactly  like  it :  he  knew  that  he  turned 
off  into  a  passage,  but  passages  and 
corridors  opened  on  all  sides  of  him. 
How  heartily  did  he  cune  the  architect 


that  could  not  build  a  house  like  all 
the  world,  with  a  big  ball,  having  the 
drawing-room  to  the  lefl  and  the  din-s 
ner-room  to  the  right — an  easy  geo- 
graphy that  any  one  could  recollect 
after  dinner  as  well  as  before.     With 
many  a  malediction  on  all  new-fangled 
notions,   he  plodded  on,  occasionally 
coming  to  the  end  of  an  impassable 
galler}',  or  now  straying  into  rooms  in 
total  darkness.     *'  A  blessed  way  to  be 
spending  the  evening,"  muttered  he  to 
himself;  "and,  maybe,  these  rascals 
are  quizzing  me  all  this  time."  Thoush 
he   frequently  stopped  to  listen,   he 
never  could  catch  the  sounds  of  a  con- 
viviality that  he  well  knew  was  little 
measured,  and  hence  he  opined,  that  he 
must  have  wandered  far  away  from  the 
Y\rr\\t  track.     In  the  semi- desperation 
of  the  moment,  he  would  gladly  have 
made  his   escape  by  a  window,   and 
trusted  to  his  chance  of  discovering  the 
hall-door,  but,  unfortunately,  the  ar- 
tifices of   a    modern  window-bolt  so 
completely  defied  his  skill,  that  even 
this  resource  was  denied  him.     "  TU 
take  one  'cn«t'more,"  muttered  he, 
"and  if  that  fails,  I'll  lie  down  on  the 
first  snug  place  I  can  find  till  morning." 
It  became  soon   evident  to  him  that 
he   had,  at   least,  entered  new  pre- 
cincts ;  for  he  now  fuund  himself  m  a 
large  corridor,  splendidly  lighted,  and 
with  a  rich  carpetting  on  the   floor. 
There  were  several  doors  on   either 
side,  but  although  he  tried  them  each 
in  turn,  they  were  all  locked.    At  last 
he  came  to  a  door  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  gallery,  which   opened  to  his 
hand,  and  admitted  him  into  a  spacious 
and  magnificently  furnished  apartment, 
partially  lit  up,    and  bv  this  decep- 
tive light  admitting  glmipses  of  the 
most  rare  and  costly  objects  of  china, 
glass,  and  marble.     It  needed  not  the 
poetising  effects  of  claret  to  make  Bob 
fancy  that  this  was  a  fairy  palace — . 
but  perhaps  the  last  bottle  contributed 
to  this  effect^for  ho  certainly  stood 
amazed  and  confounded  at  a  degree  of 
magnificence  and  splendour  with  which 
he  nad  never  seen  anything  to  com- 
pare.     Vainly  endeavouring  to  peer 
through  the  dubious  half  light,  and  see 
into  the  remote  distance  of  the  cham- 
ber, Ffrench  reached  the  middle  of  the 
room,  when  he  heard,  or  thoui;ht  he 
heard,  the  rustling  sounds  of  silk.     It 
was  in  the  days  of  hoops  and  ample 
petticoats.     He  turned  abruptly,  and 
there  stood  directly  in  front  of  what. 
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in  his  own  description,  he  characterised 
as  "  the  elegantest  crayture  ye  ever  set 
eyes  upon."  Young,  beautiful,  and 
most  becomi  ngly  dressed,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  my  mother  did  produce  a  most  en, 
trancing  effect  on  his  astoundiid  senses. 
Never  for  a  moment  suspecting  that 
his  presence  was  the  result  of  an  ac< 
cident,  my  mother  curtsied  very  low» 
and  with  a  voice  and  a  smile  of  inef- 
fable  sweetness,  addressed  him.  Alas ! 
poor  Bob's  mystifications  were  not  to 
end  here,  for  she  spoke  in  French,  and 
however  distinguished  the  City  of  the 
Tribes  might  be  in  many  respvcts,  that 
language  was  but  little  cultivated  there. 
Ho  could,  therefore,  only  bow  and 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  look  as 
much  devotion,  respect,  and  admi- 
ration, as  it  was  in  his  power  to  ex- 
press at  that  late  hour  of  the  even- 
ing. 

**  Perhaps  you'll  accept  of  a  cup  of 
tea?"  said  she  at  length,  leading  the 
way  towards  the  table,  and  as  Ffrench 
said  afterwards,  that  he  never  declined 
drink,  no  matter  what  the  li(}uor,  he 
readily  consented,  and  took  his  place 
beside  her  on  the  sofa.  Full  of  all 
my  father's  lessons  and  precepts  about 
the  civilities  she  was  to  bestow  on  the 
Irish  gentlemen  and  their  wives,  the 
importance  of  creating  the  most  fa- 
vourable  impression  on  them,  and  in- 
gratiating herself  into  their  esteem,  mv 
mother  addressed  herself  to  the  task 
in  right  earnest.  Her  first  care  was  to 
become  intelligible,  and  she  accord- 
ingly spoke  in  the  slowest  and  most 
measured  manner,  so  as  to  give  the 
foreigner  every  possible  facility  to  fol- 
low her.  Her  second  was  to  impose 
as  little  necessity  on  her  companion  for 
reply  as  it  was  possible.  She  accord, 
inglv  talked  on  of  Ireland,  of  the  ca- 
pital,  the  country,  the  scenery  about 
them,  the  peasantry — everything,  in 
short,  that  she  could  think  of,  and 
always  in  a  tone  of  praise  and  admi- 
ration. The  single  monosyllable  "oui" 
was  the  whole  stock  of  old  Bob's 
French,  but,  as  he  oflen  remarked,  **  we 
hear  of  a  man  walking  from  Ballinasloe  to 
Dublin,  with  only  tuppence  in  his  pocket; 
and  I  don't  see  why  he  should  not 
be  able  to  economise  his  parts  of  speech 
like  his  pence,  and  travel  through  the 
French  dictionary  with  only  one  word 
of  it  I  •*  Bob's  "  oui "  was  uttered,  it  is 
true,  with  every  possible  variety  of  tone 
and  expression.  Jt  was  assent,  convic- 
tion, surprise^  astonishment,  doubtj  and 


satisfaction,  just  as  ho  uttered  it. 
So  long  debarred  from  all  intercourse 
with  strangers,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  my  mother  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  one  who  gave  her  the  hon's  share 
of  the  conversation.  She  certainly 
seemed  to  ask  for  no  higher  efibrts  at 
agreeability  than  the  attention  he  be- 
stowed, and  he  often  confessed  that  he 
could  have  sat  for  a  twelvemonth  lis- 
tening to  her,  and  fancying  to  himself 
all  the  sweet  things  that  he  hoped  she 
was  sayins  to  him.  Doubtless  not 
ignorant  other  success,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  achieve  a  complete  victory, 
for  after  upwards  of  an  hour  speaking 
in  this  manner,  she  asked  him  if  he 
liked  music.  Should  she  sing  for  him? 
The  "oui"  was  of  course  ready,  and 
without  further  preface  she  arose,  and 
walked  over  to  the  piano-forte.  The 
fascination  which  was  but  begun  before 
was  now  completed,  for,  however  weak 
his  appreciation  of  her  conversational 
ability,  he  could,  like  nearly  all  his 
countrymen,  feel  the  most  intense  de- 
light in  music.  It  was  fortunate,  too, 
that  the  tastes  of  that  day  did  not  rise 
beyond  those  light  "  chansonettes," 
those  simple  melodies  which  are  so  easy 
to  execute,  that  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  comprehension  of  the  least 
educated  ears. 

Had  the  incident  occurred  in  our 
own  day,  the  chances  are  that  some 
passionate  scene  from  Verdi,  or  some 
energetic  outburst  of  despised  love  or 
betrayed  afiection  from  Donizetti  or 
Meyerbeer,  had  been  the  choice,  and 
poor  Bob  had  gone  awa^  with  a  hf 
mentable  opinion  of  musical  science, 
and  regret  for  the  days  when  "singing 
was  preferred  to  screeching."  Hap- 
pily the  ballad  was  more  in  vogue  then 
than  the  bravura,  and  instead  of  hold- 
ing his  ears  with  his  hands.  Bob  felt 
them  tremble  with  ecstacy  as  he  lis- 
tened. Enjoying  thoroughly  a  praise 
so  heartily  accorded,  my  mother  sung 
on  song  after  song..^now  some  bold 
"romance"  of  chivalry  —  now  some 
graceful  little  air  of  pastoral  simpli. 
city.  No  matter  what  the  theme,  the 
charm  of  the  singer  was  over  him,  and 
he  listened  in  perfect  rapture  1  There 
is  no  saying  to  what  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm he  might  have  soared,  had 
he  felt  the  fascination  of  the  words,  as 
he  appreciated  the  flood  of  melody. 
As  it  was,  so  completely  was  he  carried 
away  by  his  emotions,  that  in  a  rapture 
of  admiration  and  delight  ho  threw 
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liimself  on  his  kneo5>  and  seizing  l.er 
hand,  covered  it  with  ki^Si'S. 

"You're  an  angel;  you're  the  love- 
liest, sweetest,   and  most  enchanting 

crayture "  He  had  got  thus  far  in 

his  rhapsody  when  my  father  entered 
the  room,  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks. 

"Bob!  Bobl"  cried  he,  "is  this  quite 
fair,  I  say  ?"  And  the  old  man,  at  once 
alive  to  the  bantering  and  ridicule  to 
which  his  adventure  would  expose  him, 
got  slowly  up  and  resumed  his  seat,  with 
a  most  ludicrous  expression  of  shame  on 
his  features. 

"  There  is  no  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing one  of  my  oldest  friends  to  you, 
Josephine,"  said  mv  father.  *<  He  has 
already  done  so  without  my  interven- 
tion, and,  I  must  say,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  no  time  in  pushing  the  acquaint- 
ance." 

"He  is  quite  charming/'  said  my 
mother.  "We  had  an  old  Marquis  de 
Villebois  so  like  him,  and  he  was  the 
delight  of  our  neighbourhood  in  Pro- 
ven<je.'* 

"  I  see  what  it  is  now,"  muttered 
Ffrench,  '*  you  are  cutting  me  up  be- 
tween you ;  but  I  deserve  it  well.  I  was 
an  old  fool — I  am  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  Are  you  going  away  ?"  cried  my 
mother. 

"  What  is  she  saying  ?"  asked  he. 

"She  asks  if  you  have  really  the 
heart  to  leave  her,"  rejoined  my  father, 
laughing. 

• '  Begad  you  may  laugh  now,  Watty, " 
replied  he,  in  a  half  angry  tone;  "  but 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  you'd  neither  be 
80  n»ady  with  your  fun,  nor  so  willing 
to  play  interpreter,  if  old  Bob  was  the 
same  man  he  was  five>and.thirtv  vears 
ago  I  No  ma'am,  he  would  not,"  added 
ho,  addressing  my  mother.  "  But 
may  be,  after  all,  it's  a  greater  triumph 
for  you  to  turn  an  old  head  than  a  young 
one." 

Ho  hurried  away  after  this;  and 
although  my  father  followed  him,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  make  him  join 
his  companions   at  table,    it  was  in 


vain ;  he  in^l'^t'sd  on  goine  to  his  room, 

{)robably  too  full  of  the  preasant  vision 
ichad  witnessed^  to  destroy  the  illusion 
by  the  noisy  merriment  of  a  drinking 
party. 

Trivial  as  the  event  was  in  itself,  it 
was  not  without  its  consequences.  Bob 
Ffrench  had  spread  the  fame  of  mj 
mother's  beauty  and  accomplishments 
over  Dublin  before  the  following  week 
closed,  and  nothing  else  was  talked  of 
in  the  society  of  the  capital.  My  father 
seeing  that  all  further  reserve  on  hia 
part  was  ont  of  the  question,  and  beins 
satisfied  besides  that  my  mother  had 
acquitted  herself  most  successfully  in  a 
case  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty, 
resolved  on  leaving  the  rest  to  for- 
tune. 

From  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  of 
the  society  of  the  time,  and  from  what 
has  reached  me  by  description  of  my 
mother's  manner  and  deportment,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  she  was  exactly 
the  person  to  attain  an  immense  popu- 
larity with  all  classes.  The  natural 
freshness  and  gaiety  of  her  character, 
aided  by  beauty,  and  the  graceful 
duties  of  a  hostess — which  she  seemed 
to  fill  as  by  an  instinct — made  her  the 
object  of  universal  admiration,  a  ho- 
mage which,  I  believe,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  was  even  more  pleasing  to 
my  father  than  to  herself. 

Castle  Care  w  was  from  this  time  crowd- 
ed with  visitors,  who,  strangely  enough, 
represented  the  most  opposite  sections 
of  politics  and  party.  My  father's  ab- 
sence during  some  of  the  most  exciting 
sessions  of  parliamentary  life,  had  in- 
vested him  with  a  species  of  neutrality, 
that  made  his  house  an  open  territory 
for  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion ;  and 
he  was  but  too  glad  to  avail  himself  ol 
the  privilege  to  form  acquaintance  with 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  oppo- 
site sections  of  the  House ;  and  nere 
were  now  met  the  Castle  officials,  the 
chiefs  of  opposition,  the  violent  anta- 
gonists of  debate,  not  sorry,  perhaps, 
lor  even  this  momentary  truce  in  the 
strife  and  conflict  of  a  great  political 
campaign. 


CHAPTER  vm. 

A      STATK     TBOMPBTRR. 


The  27tb  of  May,  1782,  was  the  day 
on  which  Parliament  was  to  assemble 
in  Dublin,  and  under  circumstances  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  I'he  great 


question  of  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  Legislature  was  then  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  determined ;  and  never  was 
the  national  mindso  profotiadly  excited 
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as  when  that  time  drew  near.  They 
who  have  only  known  Ireland  in  a 
later  period,  when  her  political  convuU 
ftjons  have  degenerated  into  low  secta- 
rian disputes — irregular  irruptions^ 
beaded  by  men  of  interior  ability*  and 
stimuLited  solely  by  personal  consider, 
attons — can  scarcely  form  any  idea  of 
Dublin  in  the  days  of  the  Volunteers. 
It  was  not  alone  that  the  Court  of  the 
Viceroy  was  unusually  splendid^  or 
that  the  presence  of  the  Parliament 
crowded  the  capital  with  all  the  country 
could  boast  of  wealth,  station,  and  in. 
fluence ;  but  that  the  pomp  and  parade 
of  a  powerful  army  added  brilliancy 
and  grandeur  to  a  spectacle  which,  for 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  ut  stake, 
and  the  genius  and  capacity  of  those 
that  controlled  them,  had  not  its  su- 
perior in  Europe. 

The  portion  of  England  at  the  mo- 
ment was  pregnant  with  anxiety;  at 
war  with  two  powerful  nations,  she 
had  more  than  ever  reason  to  conciliate 
the  feelings  and  consult  the  wishes  of 
Ireland.  The  modem  theory  of  English 
necessity  being  Irish  opportunity,  had 
not  the  same  prevalence  then  as  in  our 
own  day,  but  still  it  had  some  followers, 
not  one  of  whom  more  profoundly  be- 
lieved the  adage,  or  was  more  prepared 
to  stake  fortune  on  the  issue  than  our 
acquaintance,  Anthony  Fagan. 

if  the  Grinder  was  not  possessed  of 
very  sa^e  and  statesmanliKC  opinions 
on  politics  generally,  he  was,  on  Irish 
questions,  fully  as  far  advanced  as  (he 
patriots  of  our  own  time ;  his  creed  of 
'^  Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  coraprbine 
every  article  of  his  political  belief, 
with  this  advantage  over  modern  pa- 
triotism, that  he  was  immensely  rich, 
and  quite  ready  to  employ  his  wealth 
in  the  furtherance  of  nis  conviction. 
He  was  no  needy  adventurer,  seeking, 
as  the  price  of  a  parliamentary  display, 
the  position  to  wnich  mere  professional 
attainments  would  never  nave  raised 
him  ;  but  a  hard-working,  slow-think- 
ing, determined  man,  stimulated  by 
the  ambition  that  is  associated  with 
great  riches,  and  stung  by  the  degra- 
dation of  low  birth  and  proscribed  re- 
ligion. 

Such  men  are  dangerous  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  single-minded.  Fagan, 
with  all  his  sincerity  of  purpose,  failed 
in  this  respect,  for  he  was  passionate 
and  resentful  to  an  extent  which  made 
him  often  forget  everything  else  but 
his  desire  of  a  personal  reparation. 


This  was  bis  great  fault,  and,  strange 
enough,  too,  he  knew  it.  The  working 
of  that  failing,  and  his  iron  efibrts  to 
control  it,  made  up  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  man. 

The  gross  corruption  which  charac- 
terised a  late  period  of  Irish  history 
was  then  comparatively  unknown.  It 
is  very  possible  that  had  it  been  at- 
tempted, its  success  had  been  very  in- 
ferior to  that  it  was  destined  to  obtain 
subsequently,  for  the  whole  tone  of 
public  feeling  was  higher  and  purer. 
Public  men  were  both  more  indepen- 
dent in  property^  as  well  as  principle, 
and  no  distinction  of  talent  or  capacity 
could  have  dispensed  with  the  greater 
gif)s  of  honesty  and  good  faith.  If 
there  were  not  venality  and  low  ambi- 
tion, however,  to  work  upon,  there  were 
other  national  traits  no  less  open  to  the 
seductive  arts  of  a  crafty  administration. 
There  was  a  warm-hearted  and  ge- 
nerous confidence,  and  a  gratitude  that 
actually  accepted  a  pledge,  and  ac- 
knowledged it  for  performance.  These 
were  weaknesses,  not  likely  to  escape 
the  shrewd  perception  of  party,  and, 
to  the  utmost,  were  they  profited  by. 
The  great  game  of  the  government  was 
to  sow,  if  not  dissension,  at  least  dis- 
trust, in  the  ranks  of  the  national  par- 
ty— to  chill  the  ardour  of  patriotism, 
and  wherever  possible,  to  excite  diffe- 
rent views,  and  different  roads  to  sue- 
eess,  amongst  the  popular  leaders  of 
the  time.  There  came  a  day,  when 
corruption  only  asked  to  see  a  man's 
rent-roll,  and  the  list  of  his  mortgages, 
when  his  price  could  be  estimated,  as 
easily  as  an  actuary  can  calculate  an 
annuity,  when  given  the  age  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual.  Then, 
however,  the  investigation  demanded 
nicer  and  more  delicate  treatment,  for 
the  question  was,  the  more  subtle  one 
of  the  mixed  and  often  discordant  mo- 
tives of  the  human  heart  1 

The  Duke  of  Portland  was  well  caL 
culated  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  this 
kind,  but  I  am  far  from  suspecting 
that  he  was  himself  fully  aware  of  the 
drama  in  which  he  acted.  He  was  a 
plain,  straightforward  man,  of  average 
cood  sense,  but  more  than  average 
firmness  and  determination.  He  came 
over  to  Ireland  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  favourite  Englisk  maxim,  that 
whatever  Irishmen  wish  is  assuredly 
bad  for  them,  and  thought,  like  the 
old  physicians  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  a  patient's  benefit  was  in  the  esu 
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«ct  proportion  ti  bb  repugnance  for 
the  remedy.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
this  pleasant  theory  is  not  even  yet, 
the  favourite  one,  as  regards  Ii*eland, 
which,  perhaps,  after  all,  might  bo  per- 
mitted the  privilege  so  generally  ac- 
corded to  the  incurable,  to  take  a  little 
medicine  of  her  own  prescribing.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  no  hypocrite, 
but  firmly  believed  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  system  he  advocated,  and  only 
made  use  of  the  blandishments  and  hos- 
pitalities of  his  station  to  facilitate  con- 
nexions which  he  trusted  would  at  last 
be  concurred  in,  on  the  unerring 
grounds  of  reason  and  judgment.  What- 
ever people  may  say  or  think  to  the 
contrary,  hypocrisy — that  is,  a  really 
well- sustained  and  long-maintained  hy- 
pocrisy— is  one  of  the  rarest  things  to  be 
met  with,  and  might  even  be  suspected 
never  to  exist  at  all,  since  that  the 
qualities  and  gifts  necessary,  or  indeed 
indispensable  to  its  attainment  are  ex- 
actly of  an  order  which  bespeaks  some 
of  the  first  and  greatest  traits  of  human 
nature,  and  for  that  reason  would  make 
the  game  of  dissimulation  impossible; 
and  I  would  be  as  slow  to  believe  that  a 
man  could  search  the  heart,  study  the 
passions,  weigh  the  motives,  and  balance 
the  impulses  of  his  fellow-men,  for  mere 
purposes  of  trick  or  deception,  as  that 
a  doctor  would  devote  years  of  toil  and 
labour  in  his  art  for  the  sole  aim  of  poi- 
soning and  destroying  his  parents. 

Few  men  out  of  the  lists  of  party 
took  so  great  an  interest  in  the  great 
struggle  as  Tony  Fagan.  With  the 
success  of  the  patriotic  side  his  own 
ambitions  were  intimately  involved.  It 
was  not  the  section  of  great  wealth,  and 
there  was  no  saying  to  what  eminence 
a  man  of  his  affluence  might  attain 
amongst  them.  lie  not  only  kept  a  re- 
gistry of  all  the  members,  with  their 
peculiar  leanings  and  party  connexions 
annexed  to  it,  but  he  carefully  noted 
down  any  circumstance  likely  to  influ- 
ence the  vote,  or  sway  the  motives  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  people.  His 
sources  of  information  were  considera. 
ble,  and  penetrated  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  high  world  of  Dublin, 
down  to  the  lowest  resorts  of  the  rab- 
ble. The  needy  gentleman ,  hard  pressed 
for  resources,  fuund  his  dealings  with 
the  Grinder  wonderfully  facilitated  by 
any  little  communication  of  back-stairs 
doings  at  the  Castle,  or  the  secrets  of 
the  Chief  Secretary's  office ;  while  the 


humble  ballad-singer  of  the  streets,  or 
the  ragged  newsman,  were  equally 
certain  of  a  "  tester,"  could  they  only 
8up[)ly  some  passing  incident  that  bore 
upon  the  relations  of  party. 

If  not  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  cer. 
tainly  one  of  the  most  assiduous  of  Fa- 
gan's  emissaries,  was  a  certain  Samuel 
Cotterell — a  man  who  held  the  high  and 
responsible  dignity  of  state  trumpeter 
in  the  Irish  Court.  Ho  was  a  large, 
fine- looking,  though  somewhat  over- 
corpulent  personage,  with  a  most  im* 
posmg  dignity  of  air,  and  a  calm  self, 
possession  of  manner,  that  well  became 
Lis  functions.  Perhaps  this  was  natu. 
ral  to  him ;  but  some  of  it  may  well  be 
attributed  to  his  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
one  who  only  appeared  in  public  on  the 
very  greatest  occasions,  and  was  him- 
self the  herald  of  a  splendid  ceremo- 
nial. 

From  long  association  with  the 
Viceregal  Court,  he  had  crown  to  be- 
lieve himself  a  part,  and  by  no  means 
an  insignificant  part,  of  tne  Govern- 
ment ;  and  spoke  of  himself  as  of  one 
mysteriously,  but  intimately  mixed  up 
in  all  the  acts  of  the  State.  The  pre* 
tentious  absurdity,  the  overweening 
vanity  of  the  man,  which  afibrded  so 
much  amusement  to  others,  gave  no 
pleasure  to  Fagan — they  rather  vexed 
and  irritated  him ;  but  these  were  feel- 
ings that  he  cautiously  concealed,  for 
he  well  knew  the  touchy  and  irritable 
nature  of  the  man,  and  that  whatever 
little  information  could  be  derived  from 
him  was  only  come-at-able  by  indulg- 
ing his  vein  of  self-esteem. 

It  had  been  for  years  his  custom  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Fagan,  on  the  eve  of  any 
great  solemnity,  and  he  was  snugly  in- 
stalled in  the  little  bow-window  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  May,  with  a  goodly 
array  of  glasses,  and  a  very  formidable 
square  decanter  of  whiskey  on  a  table  in 
front  of  him.  Fagan,  who  never  could 
trust  to  the  indiscreet  propensity  of  Polly 
to  **  Quiz  "  his  distinguished  friend,  had 
sent  her  to  spend  the  day  in  the  coun- 
try with  some  acquaintances  ;  Raper 
was  deep  in  a  difficult  passage  of  liich- 
ter,  in  his  own  chamber ;  so  that  the 
Grinder  was  free  to  communicate  with 
the  great  official,  unmolested  and  un- 
di^tturbed. 

Most  mencarr)'  into  private  life  some 
little  trait  or  habit  of  tueir  professional 
career.  The  lawyer  is  apt  to  be  pert* 
interrogative,  and  dictatorial ;  the  doc- 
tor generally  distilb  the  tireaomenest  of 
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the  patient  into  his  own  conversation  ; 
thesoldier  is  proverbially  pipe-clay;  and 
60,  perhaps,  we  may  forgive  our  friend 
Cottepell,  if  his  voice,  in  speaking, 
seemed  to  emulate  the  proud  notes  of 
his  favourite  instrument ;  while  his  ut- 
terance came  in  short,  broken,  abrupt 
bursts  —  faint,  but  faithful  imitations 
of  his  brazen  performances  in  public. 
He  was  naturally  not  given  to  talking, 
so  that  it  is  more  than  probable  the 
habit  of  **  staccato  "  was,  in  itself,  a 
great  relief  to  him. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  Fagan's 
patience  was  not  sorely  tried,  as  well 
by  the  matter  as  the  manner  of  his 
friend.  His  pursuit  of  politics  was,  in- 
deed, under  the  greatest  of  difficulties ; 
but  he  laboured  on,  and,  like  some  pa- 
tient gold  seeker,  was  satisQed  to  wash 
the  sands  for  hours,  rewarded  with 
even  a  few  grains  of  the  precious  metal 
at  the  end  of  his  toil. 

"  Help  yourself,  Sam.  That's  the 
poteen — this  here  is  Kinahan,"  said 
the  Grinder,  who  well  knew  that  until 
the  finish  of  the  third  tumbler,  Mr. 
Cotterell's  oracle  gave  no  sound.  "Help 
yourself,  and  remember  you'll  have  a  fa- 
tiguing day  to-morrow  1" 

*'  A  great  day — say  rather  a  great 
day  for  Ireland,"  tolled  out  the  trum- 
peter. 

*•  That's  to  be  seen,"  replied  Fagan, 
caustically.  *'  I  have  witnessed  a  good 
many  of  those  great  days  for  Ireland, 
but  I'd  be  sorely  puzzled  to  say  what 
has  come  of  them.** 

"  There  are  three  great  days  for  Ire- 
land every  year.  There's  the  opening, 
one ;  the  King's,  two  ;  St.  Patrick's, 
three " 

"  I  know  all  that,"  muttered  Tony, 
discontentedly. 

*'  St.  Patrick's  three ;  and  a  collar 
day!"  repeated  Sam,  solemnly. 

"  Collars,  and  curs  to  wear  them," 
growled  out  Tony  under  his  breath." 

"  Ay,  a  collar  day  I"  and  he  raised 
his  eyes  with  a  half  devotional  expres- 
sion at  these  imposing  words. 

*'  The  Duke  will  open  Parliament  in 
person  ?"  asked  Fagan,  as  a  kind  of 
suggestive  hint,  which  chanced  to  turn 
the  talk. 

'*  So  we  mean,  sir — we  have  always 
done  so.  Procession  to  form  in  the  Upper 
Castle  Yard  at  twelve — battle-axes  in 
full  dress — Ulster  in  his  tabard  1" 

"  Yes — yes  ;  I  have  seen  it  over 
and  over  again,"  sighed  Fagan,  wea- 
rily. 


"  Sounds  of  trumpet  in  the  court- 
flourish  1" 

**  Flourish,  indeed  1"  sighed  Tony ; 
it's  the  only  thing  does  flourish  in  poor 
Ireland.  Tell  mo,  Sam,  has  the  Court 
been  brilliant  lately?" 

•*  We  gave  two  dinners  last  week — 
plain  dress — bags  and  swords !" 

'*  And  who  were  the  company?" 

**  Loftus,  Lodge,  and  Morris,  Skef- 
flngton,  Langrishe,  and  others— Boyle 
Roche,  the  Usher- in- waiting.  On 
Friday,  we  had  Rowley,  Charle- 
mont " 

"Lord  Charlemont!  did  he  dine 
with  the  Viceroy  on  Friday  last?" 

•'  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  was  the  first  time 
we  have  asked  him  since  the  Mutiny 
Bill!" 

"  This  is,  indeed,  strange,  Sam ;  I 
scarcely  thought  he  was  on  such  terms 
with  the  Court!" 

"  We  forgive  and  forget,  sir — we 
forgive  and  forget,"  said  Sam,  waving 
his  hand  with  dignity. 

"  There  was  young  Ciurew,  also." 

"Walter  Cai'ew,  the  member  for 
Wicklow  ?" 

'•  The  same— took  in  Lady  Char- 
lotte Carteret — sat  next  to  her  Grace, 
and  spoken  to  frequently — French 
wife — much  noticed  1" 

'*  Is  he  one  of  the  new  converts, 
then?"  asked  Fagan,  slowly;  '*is  he 
about  to  change  the  colour  of  his 
coat?" 

"  A  deep  claret  with  diamond  but- 
tons, jabot  and  ruflies,  Mechlin 
lace " 

"And  the  Duke,  you  say,  spoke 
much  with  him  ?" 

''Repeatedly." 
They  talked  of  politics?" 
We  talked  of  everything." 

"  And  in  terms  of  agreement,  too  ?" 

"Not  about  artichokes.  Carew 
likes  them  in  oil,  we  always  prefer 
butter." 

"That  is  a  most  important  diffe- 
rence of  opinion,"  said  Tony,  with  a 
sneer. 

*'  We  thought  nothing  of  it,"  said 
the  other,  with  an  air  of  dignity  ;  "  for 
shortly  after,  we  accepted  an  invitation 
to  go  down  to  Castle  Carew  for  ti 
week." 

'•To  spend  a  week  at  Castle 
Carew  ?" 

"A  half  state  visit." 

"With  all  the  tag-rag  and  bob- tail 
of  a  court-— the  lazy  drones  of  pa- 
geantry— the    men  of  painted  coats 
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••  Grievwl  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Carew," 
was  the  giave,  si;nteiitious  reply. 

'*  I  don't  believe  you,  Tony.  When 
a  man  can  lend,  as  you  can,  on  his 
0WI1  terms,  he's  never  very  sorry  to 
Ittar  of  the  occasion  for  his  services.'* 

*•  Cash  is  scarce,  sir." 

**  So  I  have  always  found  it,  Tony  ; 
but,  like  everything  else,  one  gets  it 
by  paying  for.  I'm  willing  to  do  so, 
and  now,  what's  the  rate;  ten,  fif. 
teeo,  or  arc  you  Patriarch  enough  to 
need  twenty  per  cent.  ?" 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  could  oblige 

?ou,  even  on  such  terms,  Mr.  Carew. 
*here  is  a  long,  outstiinding,  unsettled 
account  between  us.  There  is  a  very 
tt>nsiderable  balance  due  to  me ;  there 
are,  in  fact,  dealings  between  us,  which 
Call  for  a  speedy  arrangement." 

**  And  which  arc  very  unlikely  to  be 
fiiTOured  with  it,  Tony.  Now,  I  havn't 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  throw  away,  for 
1*00  ofi'  to  the  country  to-night,  so  that, 
pray,  let  us  understand  each  other  at 
once.  I  shall  need,  before  Monday 
nex^  a  sum  of  not  less  than  eight  thou- 
•and  pounds.  Ilackct,  my  man-of- 
law,  will  show  you  such  securities  as  I 
possess.  Call  on  him,  and  take  your 
choice  of  them.      I  desire  that  our  ne- 

fotiation  should  be  strictly  a  matter 
etween  ourselves,  because  we  live  in 
gossiping  times,  and  I  don't  care  to 
amuse  the  town  with  my  private  af- 
fairs.    Are  you  satisfied  with  this  ?" 

**  £ight  thousand,  in  bills,  of  course, 
Bir?" 

"  If  you  wish  it  r 

«*  At  what  dates  ?" 

••  The  longer  the  better." 

**  Shall  we  say  in  two  sums  of  four 
thousand  each ;  six  months,  and  nine?" 

"  With  all  my  heart.  When  can  I 
touch  the  coin  ?" 

•'  Now,  sir — this  moment  if  you  de- 
mre  it." 

"Write  the  check  then,  Tony,"  said 
he^  hurriedly. 

"  There,  sir,  there  are  the  bills  for 
your  signature,"  said  Fagan.  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  a  line 
to  Hacket  about  the  securities." 

**0f  course,"  said  he,  and  he  at 
once  wrote  the  note  required.  "  Now 
for  another  point,  Tony;  I  am  going 
to  ask  a  favour  of  you.  Are  you  in  a 
gracious  mood  this  evening  ?" 

The  appeal  was  sudden  enough  to 
be  disconcerting,  and  so  Fagan  felt  it^ 
for  he  looked  embarnissed  and  confused 
in  no  ordinary  degree. 


"  Come,  I  SCO  I  shall  not  be  refused," 
said  my  father,  who  at  once  saw  that 
the  only  course  was  the  bold  one.  **  It 
is  this ;  wo  are  expecting  some  friends 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  us  at  Castle 
Carew,  a  kind  of  house-warming  to 
that  new  wing;  we  have  done  our  best  to 
gather  around  us  whatever  our  good 
city  boasts  of  agreeability  and  beauty, 
and  with  tolerable  success.  There  is, 
I  may  say,  but  one  wanting  to  make 
our  triumph  complete.  With  her  pre- 
sence, I'd  wager  a  thousand  guineas 
that  no  country  mansion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain could  contest  the  palm  with  us." 

Fagan  grew  deadly  pale,  as  he  lis- 
tened, then  flushed  deeply,  and  a  se- 
cond time  a  sickly  hue  crept  ever  his 
featm-es,  as,  in  a  voice  barely  above  a 
whisper,  he  said — 

"  You  mean  my  daughter,  sir?" 

"Of  course  1  do,  Tony.  A  man 
needn't  read  riddles  to  know  who  is  the 
handsomest  girl  in  Dublin.  I  hope 
you'll  not  deny  us  the  favour  of  her 
company.  My  wife  will  meet  her  at 
Brajr ;  she'll  come  into  town,  if  you 
prefer  it,  and  take  her  up  here." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir — not  here,"  said  Fa- 

fan,  hurriedly,  who,  whatever  plans 
e  might  be  forming  in  his  mind,  quick- 
ly  saw  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  step. 

"It  shall  be  as  you  please  in  every 
respect.  Fagan.  Now,  on  Tuesday 
morning " 

"  Not  so  fast,  sir — not  so  fast,"  said 
Fagan,  calmly.  "  You  havn't  given  mo 
time  for  much  reflection  now ;  and  the 
very  little  thought  I  have  bestowed  on 
the  matter  suggests  grave  doubts  to 
me.  Nobody  knows  oetter  than  ^Ir. 
Carew  that  a  wide  gulf  separates  our 
walk  in  life  from  his — that  however 
contented  with  our  lot  in  this  world,  it 
is  a  very  humble  one " 

"Egad,  I  like  such  humility.  Tlie 
man  who  can  draw  a  check  for  ten 
thousand  at  sight,  and  yet  never  de- 
tect  any  remarkable  alteration  in  his 
banker's  book,  ought  to  bo  proud  of 
the  philosophy  that  teaches  him  con- 
tentment, lony,  my  worthy  friend, 
don't  try  to  mystify  me.  You  know, 
and  you'd  be  a  fool  if  you  didn't  know, 
that  with  your  wealth,  and  yowr  daugh- 
ter's beauty  you  have  only  to  choose 
the  station  she  will  occupy.  There  is 
but  one  way  you  can  possibly  defeat 
her  success,  and  that  is  by  estranging 
her  from  the  world,  and  withdrawing 
her  from  all  intercourse  with  society. 
I  can't  believe  that  this  is  your  in  tea- 
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and  patched  characters;  the  women 
painted  too,  but  boyond  the  art  of 
patching  for  aTeputation." 

"  No ;  in  half  staU',"  replied  Cotte- 
rell,  calmly,  and  not  either  heeding  or 
attending  to  this  passionate  outburst ; 
"  two  aid- de-camps ;  Mr.  Barrold, 
private  secretary;  Sir  George  Gore, 
and  about  thirty  servants." 

•*  Thirty  thieves  in  state  livery- 
thirty  bandits  in  silk  stockings  and 
powder  l" 

"  We  have  made  mutual  conccs. 
sions,  and  shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  ^ood 
friends,"  continued  Sam,  only  thinking 
of  what  he  said  himself.  •*  Carew  is  to 
give  our  state  policy  a  fair  trial,  and 
we  are  to  taste  the  artichokes  with  oil. 
His  Grace  proposed  the  contract,  and 
then  proposed  the  visit." 

A  deep  groan  of  angry  indignation 
was  all  that  Tony  could  utter  in  reply. 
<<  And  this  same  visit,"  said  he,  at  last, 
*'  when  is  it  to  take  place  ?" 

"Next  week;  for  the  present  we 
have  much  on  our  hands.  We  open 
Parlinment  to-morrow;  Wednesday, 
grand  dinner  to  peers  and  peeresses ; 
Thursday,  the  judges  and  law  officers; 
Friday,  debate  on  the  address— small 
party  of  friends;  Saturday  we  go  to 
the  play  in  state — we  like  the  play.'* 

"You  do — do  you?"  said  the 
Grinder,  with  a  griu  of  malice,  as 
some  vindictive  feeling  worked  within 
him. 

"We  have  commanded  The  Boad 
to  Ruin,"  continued  Cotterell. 

"  Out  of  compliment  to  your  poli- 
tics, I  suppose?" 

"  Hoi  man's  Young  Rapid  always 
amused  us !" 

"  Carcw's  performance  of  the  cha- 
racter is  better  still — it  is  real ;  it  is 
palpable,"  Then,  suddenly  carried 
Deyond  himself  by  a  burst  of  passion, 
he  cried — "Now,  is  it  possible  that 
your  heavy-browed  Duke  fancies  a 
country  can  be  ruled  in  this  wise ! 
Does  he  believe  that  a  little  flattery 
here,  a  little  bribery  there,  some  ca- 
lumny to  separate  friends,  some  gossip 
to  sow  dissension  amongst  intimates, 
a  promise  of  place,  a  title  or  a  pension 
thrown  to  the  hunfn*y  hounas  that 
yelp,  and  bark,  and  fawn  about  a 
Court — that  this  means  government, 
or  that  these  men  are  the  nation  ?" 

"You  have  overturned  the  sugar- 
bowl."  observed  Cotterell. 

*•  Better  than  to  upset  the  country," 
said  the  other,  with  a  contemptuous 


look  at  his  stolid  companion.  "  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Cotterell,"  added  he, 
gravely;  "these  English  had  might 
and  power  on  their  side,  and  had  the^r 
rested  their  strength  on  them  they 
might  defy  us,  for  we  arc  the  weaker 
party ;  but  they  have  condescended  to 
try  other  weapons,  and  would  encoun- 
ter us  with  subtlety,  intrigue,  and 
cabal.  Now,  mark  my  words — we 
may  not  live  to  see  it — but  the  time 
will  come  when  their  scheme  will  recoil 
upon  themselves;  for  we  are  their 
ec|uals — ay,  more  than  their  equals 
with  such  arms  as  these  1  Fools  that 
they  are  not  to  see  that  if  they  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  higher  classes, 
the  people  will  elect  leaders  from  their 
own  ranks ;  and,  instead  of  having  to 
fight  Popery  alone,  the  day  is  not  dis. 
tant  when  they'll  have  to  combat  de- 
mocracy too!  Will  not  the  tune  be 
changed  then  ?" 

"  It  must  always  be  *  God  save  the 
Kin<r,*  sir,  on  birth-days,"  said  Cot- 
terell ;  who  was  satisfied  if  he  either 
caught  or  comprehended  the  last  words 
of  any  discourse. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
Grinder's  temper  could  have  much 
longer  endured  these  assaults  of  stu- 
pidity,  but  for  the  sudden  appesrance  of 
Kaper,  who,  coming  stealthily  for. 
ward,  whispered  a  few  words  in  Pa- 
gan's ear. 

"  Did  you  say  here  ? — here  ?"  asked 
Pagan,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Raper ;  *'  below 
in  the  office." 

"  But  why  there  ?  Why  not  show 
him  up  stairs  ?  No,  no,  you're  right," 
added  he,  with  a  luo^t  explanatory 
glance  towards  his  guest.  "  I  must 
leave  you  for  a  few  minutes,  Cotterell. 
Take  care  of  vourself  till  I  come  back;" 
and  with  this  apology  he  arose,  and 
followed  Raper  down  stairs. 

The  vi^ilor,  who  sat  on  one  of  the 
high  office-stools,  dressed  in  the  first 
fashion  of  the  day,  slapped  his  boot 
impatiently  with  his  cane,  and  did  not 
even  remove  his  hat  as  Pagan  entered, 
contenting  himself  with  a  slight  touch 
of  the  finger  to  its  leaf  for  saluta- 
tion. 

"  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  Pagan,"  said 
he,  half  cavalierly,  "  but  being  in  town 
late  this  evening,  and  knowing  the 
value  of  even  five  minutes'  personal  in- 
tercourse, I  have  dropped  in  to  say— > 
what  I  have  so  often  said  in  the  same 
place— I  want  money.'* 
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'•  Grieved  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Carew," 
was  the  grave,  sententious  reply. 

"  I  don't  believe  you,  Tony.  When 
a  man  can  lend,  as  you  can,  on  his 
own  terms,  he's  never  very  sorry  to 
hear  of  the  occasion  for  his  services." 

'•  Cash  is  scarce,  sir." 

"  So  I  have  always  found  it,  Tony  ; 
but,  like  everything  else,  one  gets  it 
by  paying  for.  I*m  willing  to  do  so, 
and  now,  what's  the  rate;  ten,  fif. 
teen,  or  are  you  Patriarch  enough  to 
need  twenty  per  cent.  ?" 

''I'm  not  sure  that  I  could  oblige 
you,  even  on  such  terms,  Mr.  Carew. 
There  is  a  long,  outstanding,  unsettled 
account  between  us.  There  is  a  very 
considerable  balance  due  to  me ;  there 
are,  in  fact,  dealings  between  us,  which 
call  for  a  speedy  arrangement." 

*'  And  which  are  very  unlikely  to  be 
favoured  with  it,  Tony.  Now,  I  havn't 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  throw  away,  for 
I'm  off  to  the  country  to-night,  so  that, 
pray,  let  us  understand  each  other  at 
once.  I  shall  need,  before  Monday 
next,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  eight  thou- 
sand pounds.  Hacket,  my  man-of- 
law,  will  show  you  such  securities  as  I 
possess.  Call  on  him,  and  take  your 
choice  of  them.  I  desire  that  our  ne- 
gotiation should  be  strictly  a  matter 
between  ourselves,  because  we  live  in 
gossiping  times,  and  I  don't  care  to 
amuse  the  town  with  my  private  af- 
fairs.    Are  you  satisfied  with  this  ?" 

**  Eight  thousand,  in  bills,  of  course, 
Bir?" 

"If  you  wish  it!" 

«  At  what  dates  ?" 

'•  The  longer  the  better." 

"  Shall  we  sa^  in  two  sums  of  four 
thousand  each ;  six  months,  and  nine?" 

*'  With  all  my  heart.  When  can  I 
touch  the  coin  ?" 

"  Now,  sir — ^this  moment  if  you  de- 
sire it." 

"Write  the  check  then,  Tony,"  said 
he,  hurriedly. 

"  There,  sir,  there  are  the  bills  for 
your  signature,"  said  Fagan.  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  a  line 
to  Hacket  about  the  securities." 

"Of  course,"  said  he,  and  he  at 
once  wrote  the  note  required.  *'  Now 
for  another  point,  Tony;  I  am  going 
to  ask  a  favour  of  you.  Are  you  in  a 
gracious  mood  this  evening  ?" 

The  appeal  was  sudden  enough  to 
be  disconcerting,  and  so  Fagan  felt  it« 
for  he  looked  embarrassed  and  confused 
in  no  ordinary  degree. 


"  Come,  I  see  I  shall  not  be  refused," 
said  my  father,  who  at  once  saw  that 
the  only  course  was  the  bold  one.  '*  It 
is  this :  we  are  expecting  some  friends 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  us  at  Castle 
Carew,  a  kind  of  house-warming  to 
that  new  wing;  we  have  done  our  best  to 
gather  around  us  whatever  our  good 
city  boasts  of  agreeability  and  beauty, 
and  with  tolerable  success.  There  is, 
I  may  say,  but  one  wanting  to  make 
our  triumph  complete.  With  her  pre- 
sence, I'd  wager  a  thousand  guineas 
that  no  country  mansion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain could  contest  the  palm  with  us." 

Fagan  grew  deadly  pale,  as  he  lis- 
tened, then  flushed  deeply,  and  a  se- 
cond time  a  sickly  hue  crept  ever  his 
featm*es,  as,  in  a  voice  barely  above  a 
whisper,  he  said-. 

"  xou  mean  my  dauj^hter,  sir?" 

"  Of  course  1  do,  Tony.  A  man 
needn't  read  riddles  to  know  who  is  the 
handsomest  girl  in  Dublin.  I  hope 
you'll  not  deny  us  the  favour  of  her 
company.  My  wife  will  meet  her  at 
Bray ;  she'll  come  into  town,  if  you 
prcuir  it,  and  take  her  up  here." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir — not  here,"  said  Fa- 

fan,  hurriedly,  who,  whatever  plans 
e  might  be  forming  in  his  mind,  quick- 
ly saw  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  step. 

"It  shall  be  as  you  please  in  every 
respect,  Fagan.  Now,  on  Tuesday 
morning " 

"Not  so  fast,  sir— not  so  fast,"  said 
Fagan,  calmly.  "  You  havn't  given  mo 
time  for  much  reflection  now ;  and  the 
very  little  thought  I  have  bestowed  on 
the  matter  suggests  grave  doubts  to 
me.  Nobody  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Carew  that  a  wide  gulf  separates  our 
walk  in  life  from  his — that  however 
contented  with  our  lot  in  this  world,  it 
is  a  very  humble  one " 

"Egad,  I  like  such  humility.  Tlie 
roan  who  can  draw  a  check  for  ten 
thousand  at  sight,  and  yet  never  de- 
tect any  remarkable  alteration  in  his 
banker's  book,  ought  to  be  proud  of 
the  philosophy  that  teaches  him  con- 
tentment, lony,  my  worthy  friend, 
don't  try  to  mystify  me.  You  know, 
and  you'd  be  a  fool  if  you  didn't  know, 
that  with  your  wealth,  and  your  daugh- 
ter's beauty  you  have  only  to  choose 
the  station  she  will  occupy.  There  is 
but  one  way  you  can  possibly  defeat 
her  success,  and  that  is  by  estranging 
her  from  the  world,  and  withdrawing 
her  from  all  intercourse  with  society. 
I  can't  believe  that  this  is  your  intcn^ 
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tion — I  can  scarcely  credit  that  it  could 
be  her  wish.  Let  us,  then,  have  the 
honour  of  introducing  her  to  that  rank, 
the  very  highest  position  in  which  she 
would  grace  and  dignify.  I  ask  it  as 
a  favour — the  very  greatest  you  can 
bestow  on  us." 

"  No,  sir ;  it  cannot  be.  It's  im- 
possible, utterly  impossible." 

**  I  am  really  curious  to  know  upon 
what  grounds,  for  I  confess  they  are  a 
secret  to  me  I" 

''So  they  must  remain,  then,  sir, 
if  you  cannot  persuade  me  to  open 
more  of  my  heart  than  I  Am  in  the  habit 
of  doing  with  comparative  strangers. 
I  can  be  very  grateful  for  the  honour 
you  intend  me,  Mr.  Carew,  but  the 
best  way  to  be  so  is,  probably,  not  to. 
accompany  that  feeling  with  any  sente 
of  personal  humiliation  I" 

"You  are   certainly  not  bent   on 
iving  me  any  clue  to  your  motives. 


I 


agan. 


"  I'm  sorry  for  it,  sir ;  but  frankness 
to  you  might  be  great  unfairness  to 
myself." 

**  More  riddles,  Tony,  and  I'm  far 
too  dull  to  read  them." 

"Well,  then,  sir,  perhaps  you'd 
understand  me  when  I  say,  that  An. 
thony  Fagan,  low  and  humble  as  he 
is,  has  no  mind  to  expose  his  daughter 
to  the  sneers  and  scoffs  of  a  rank  she 
has  no  pretension  to  mix  with  ;  that 
miser  as  he  is,  he  wouldn't  bring  a 
blush  of  8hame  to  her  cheek  for  all  the 
wealth  of  India !  and  that,  rather 
than  sit  at  home  here  and  brood  over 
every  insult  that  would  be  ofTcred  to 
the  usurer's  daughter  by  those  beggarly 
spendthrifts,  that  are  at  liberty  by 
his  bountv,  he'd  earn  his  nar'^ft  of 
the  Grinder  by  crushing  them  to  the 
dust  I" 

The  vehemence  of  his  utterance  had 
gone  on  increasing  as  he  spoke,  till  at 
the  end  the  last  words  w  ere  given  with 
almost  a  scream  of  passion. 

"I  must  say,  Fag^in,"  replied  my 
father,  calmly,  "  that  you  form  a  very 
humble,  I  trust  a  very  unfair,  estimate 
of  the  habits  of  my  house,  not  to  sav 
of  my  own  feelings.  However,  we'll 
not  dispute  the  matter ;  good  evening 
to  you." 

"  Good  evening,  sir ;  I'm  sorry  I 
was  so  warm ;  I  hope  I  have  said  no- 
thing that  could  offend  you." 

**  Not  when  you  didn't  mean  offence, 
believe  me,  Fagan.  I  repeat  my  hope, 
that  the  friends  and  acquaintances  with 


whom  I  live  are  not  the  underbred 
and  ill-mannered  class  3'on  think  them ; 
beyond  that  I  have  nothing  to  say — 
good  evening;." 

Probably  no  amount  of  discussion 
and  argument  on  the  subject  could  so 
palpably  have  convinced  Fagan  of  the 
vast  superiority  of  a  man  of  good  man- 
ners  over  one  of  inferior  breeding,  as 
did  the  calm  and  gentleman-like  quie* 
tude  of  my  father's  bearing,  in  contra* 
distinction  to  his  own  passionate  out- 
break. 

"  One  moment,  sir — one  moment," 
cried  he,  laying  his  hand  en  my  father's 
arm;  "you  really  believe  that  one 
humbly  bom  as  Polly,  the  daughter  of 
a  man  in  my  condition,  would  be  re- 
ceived amongst  the  high  and  titled 
of  Dublin  without  a  scornful  allusion 
to  whence  she  came — without  a  sneer 
at  her  rank  in  life  ?" 

"  If  I  thought  anything  else,  Fagan^ 
I  should  be  dishonoured  in  making  this 
request  of  you." 

"  She  shall  go,  sir — she  shall  go>" 
cried  Fagan. 

"  Thanks  for  the  confidence,  Fagan  ( 
I  know  you'd  rather  trust  me  with  half 
your  fortune  without  a  scratch  of  my 
pen  in  return." 

Fagan  turned  away  his  head,  but  a 
motion  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes 
showed  how  he  felt  the  speech. 

To  obviate  the  awkwardness  of  the 
moment,  my  father  entered  upon  the 
details  of  the  journey,  for  which  it  was 
arranged  that  Fagan  was  to  send  his 
daughter  to  Bray,  where  a  carriage 
from  Castle  Carew  would  be  in  waiting 
to  convey  her  the  remainder  of  the 
way.  These  points  being  settled,  my 
father  once  again  thanked  him  for 
his  compliance,  and  departed. 

I  bliould  be  only  mystifying  my 
reader  most  unjustifiably  should  I 
affect  any  secresy  as  to  my  father's 
roBQ'^*^*  for  this  singular  invitation ;  for 
altiiuugh  the  gossipr)'  of  the  day  could 
adduce  innumerable  plots  ana  plans 
which  were  to  spring  out  of  it,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  bis  sole  motive  was 
the  pleasure  that  he  and  my  mother 
were  sure  to  feel  In  doing  a  piece 
of  graceful  and  generous  politeness. 
MacNaghten's  account  of  Polly  had 
strongly  excited  their  curiosity,  not  to 
speak  of  a  more  worthy  feeling,  in  her 
behalf,  and  knowing  that  Pagan's  im- 
mense  wealth  would  one  day  or  other 
be  hers,  they  felt  it  was  but  fair  that 
she  should  see,  and  bp  seen,  by  that 
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world  of  which  she  was  yet  to  be  a 
distinguished  ornament.  Beyond  this, 
I  implicitly  believe,  they  had  no  mo- 
tive nor  plan.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  that  even  amongst  his 
own  very  guests,  the  men  who  travelled 
down  to  enjoy  his  hospitality,  his  con- 
duct did  not  come  in  for  its  share  of 
criticism.  Many  an  artful  device  was 
attributed  to  this  seeming  stroke  of 
policy,  not  one  of  which,  however, 
did  not  more  redound  to  my  father's 


crafl  than  to  his  character  for  honour- 
able dealing.  But  what  would  become 
of  "  bad  tongues"  in  this  world  if  there  * 
were  not  generous  natures  to  calum- 
niate and  vilify  1  Of  a  verity,  scandal 
prefers  a  high  mark  and  an  unblemished 
reputation  for  its  assaults,  fur  better 
than  a  damaged  fame  and  a  tattered 
character  ;  it  seems  more  heroic  to 
shy  a  pebble  through  a  pane  of  plate 
glass  than  to  pitch  a  stoue  through  » 
cracked  casement  I 


CHAPTER  IS. 


A    OBJITLBKAV    V  B  R  B  B. 


Ahomg  the  members  of  the  Yicercgal 
luite  who  were  to  accompany  his  Grace 
on  this  visit,  was  a  certain  Barry  Rut- 
ledge,-  a  gentleman.usher,  whose  cha- 
racter and  doings  were  well  known  in 
the  times  I  speak  of.  When  a  very 
young  man,  Rutledge  had  been  stripped 
of  his  entire  patrimony  on  the  turf,  and 
was  thrown  for  support  upon  the  kind- 
ness of  those  who  nad  known  him  in 
better  days.  •  Whether  it  was  that 
time  had  developed  or  adversity  had 
sharpened  his  wits,  it  is  certain  that 
he  showed  himself  to  be  a  far  shrewder 
and  more  intelligent  being  than  the 
world  had  heretofore  deemed  him.  K 
he  was  not  gifled  with  any  very  great 
insight  into  politics,  for  which  he  was 
free  to  own  he  had  no  taste,  he  was 
well  versed  in  human  nature,  at  least 
in  all  its  least  favourable  aspects,  and 
thoroughly  understood  how  to  detect 
and  profit  by  the  weaknesses  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

His  racing  experiences  had  given 
him  all  the  training  and  teaching  which 
he  possessed,  and  to  his  own  fancied 
analogy  between  the  turf  and  the  great 
race  of  life,  did  he  owe  all  the  shrewd 
inspirations  that  guided  him. 

His  favourite  theory  was,  that  how- 
ever well  a  horse  may  gallop,  there  is 
always,  if  one  but  knew  it,  some  kind 
of  ground  that  would  throw  him  "  out 
of  stride  ;*'  and  so  of  men.  He  calcu- 
lated  that  every  one  is  accompanied 
by  some  circumstance  or  other,  which 
forms  his  stumbling-block  through  life ; 
and  however  it  may  escape  notice,  that 
to  its  existence  will  be  referrible  innu- 
merable turnings  and  windings,  whose 
seeming  oontradictions  excite  surprise 
and  astonishment. 
'  To  learn  all  these  secret  defect?,  to 


store  his  mind  with  every  incident  of 
family  and  fortune  of  the  €hief  actors 
of  the  time,  was  the  mechanism  by 
which  he  worked,  and  certainly  in  such 
inquisitorial  pursuits  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  his  equal. .  By  keenly 
watching  the  lines  of  action  men  pur- 
sued, he  had  taught  himself  to  trace 
back  to  their  motives,  and  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  faculties  he  had  at  last 
attained  to  a  skill  in  reading  character 
that  seemed  little  short  of  marvel* 
louF. 

Nature  had  been  most  favourable  in 
fitting  him  for  his  career,  for  his  fea- 
tures were  of  that  cast  which  bespeaks 
a  soft,  easy  temperament,  careless  and 
unsuspecting.  His  large  blue  eyes 
and  curly  golden  hair  gave  him,  even 
at  thirty,  a  boyish  Iook,  and  both  in 
voice  and  manner  was  he  singularly 
youthful,  while  his  laugh  was  l&e  the 
joyous  outburst  of  a  happy  school, 
boy. 

None  could  have  ever  suspected  that 
such  a  figure  as.  this,  arrayed  in  the 
trappings  of  a  courtljr  usher,  could 
have  enclosed  within  it  a  whole  net- 
work of  secret  intrigue  and  plot.  My 
mother  had  the  misfortune  to  make. a 
still  more  fatal  blunder;  for  seeing  him, 
in  what  she  pardonably  enough  be- 
lieved to  be  a  livery,  she  took  him  to 
be  a  menial,  and  actually  despatched 
him  to  her  carriage  to  fetch  her  fan  I 
The  incident  got  abroad,  and  Kut- 
Icdge,  of  course,  was  well  laughed  at ; 
but  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  mirth  so 
thoroughly,  and  told  the  story  so  well 
himself,  that  it  could  never  be  ima- 
gined he  felt  the  slightest  annoyance 
on  the  subject.  By  all  accounts,  how- 
ever, the  great  weakness  of  his  cha^ 
ract^r  was  the  belief  that    he   was 
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decidedly  noble-looking  and  high.bred, 
that  place  him  where  you  would, 
costume  him  how  you  mignt,  surround 
him  with  all  that  might  disparage  pre- 
tension, yet  that  such  was  the  innate 
gentlemanhood  of  his  nature — the  least 
critical  of  observers  would  not  fail  to 
acknowledge  him.  To  say  that  he  con- 
cealed this  weakness  most  completely— 
that  he  shrouded  it  in  the  very  depth 
of  his  heart,  is  only  to  repeat  what  I 
have  already  mentioned  as  to  his  cha. 
ractcr,  for  he  was  watchful  over  every 
trifle  that  should  betray  a  knowledge 
of  his  nature,  and  sensitively  alive  to 
the  terrors  of  ridicule.  From  that  hoiur 
forward  he  became  my  mother's  ene- 
my— not,  as  many  others  might,  by  de- 
cry  in  (5  her  pretensions  to  beauty,  or  by 
any  deprecatory  remarks  on  her  dress 
or  manner,  but  in  a  far  deeper  sense, 
and  with  more  malignant  determi- 
nation. 

To  learn  who  she  was — of  what  fa- 
mily— what  were  her  connexions—their 
rank,  name,  and  station,  were  his  first 
objects ;  and  although  the  difficulties  of 
the  inquiry  were  considerable,  his 
sources  of  knowledge  were  sufficient  to 
overcome  them.  He  got  to  hear  where 
and  by  whom  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed — the  name  of  the  packet 
in  which  they  had  sailed  from  France— 
the  titles  by  which  my  mother  and 
her  companion  were  inscribed  in  the 
passenger  list — and,  in  fact,  to  trace 
back  their  mysterious  journey  to  its 
origin  in  an  ancient  chateau  belon^ng 
to  the  Crown  of  France.  Beyond 
this,  in  all  likelihood,  he  could  not  go ; 
but  even  here  were  materials  enough 
for  his  subtlety  to  make  use  of. 

The  Viceregal  visit  to  Castle  Carew 
had  been  all  planned  by  him.  He 
had  persuaded  the  Duke  that  the 
time  was  come  when,  by  a  little  timely 
flattering,  the  whole  landed  gentry  of 
Ireland  were  in  his  hands.  The  con- 
ciliating tone  of  the  speech  which 
opened  Parliament — the  afiectcdly  ge- 
nerous confidence  of  England  in  all  die 
acts  of  the  Irish  Legislature  had  al- 
ready succeeded  to  a  miracle.  Grattan 
himself  moved  the  address  in  terms  of 
unbounded  reliance  on  the  good  faith 
of  Government.  Flood  followed  in 
the  same  strain,  and  others,  of  lesser 
note,  were  ashamed  to  utter  a  sen- 
timent of  distrust,  in  the  presence  of 
such  splendid  instances  of  confiding 
generosity.  My  fiither,  although  not 
a  leading  orator  of  the  House,  was>  from 


connexion  and  fortune,  possessed  of 
much  influence,  and  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  gaining  over,  and,  as  Rut- 
ledge  said,  « It  was  pleasant  to  have 
to  (leal  with  a  man,  who  wanted  neither 
phice,  money  nor  thepeerage,but  whose 
alliance  could  be  ratified  at  his  own 
table,  and  pledged  in  his  own  Bur- 
gundy." 

Every  one  knows  what  happens  in 
the  East  when  a  great  sovereign  makes 
a  present  of  an  elephant  to  some  inferior 
chief.  The  inorale  of  a  viceregal  visit 
is  pretty  much  in  the  same  category. 
It  IS  an  honour  that  cannot  be  declmed, 
and  it  is  generally  sure  to  ruin  the  en- 
tertainer. Of  course  I  do  not  talk  of 
the  present  times,  nor  of  late  years. 
Lord  Lieutenants  have  grown  to  be 
less  stately;  the  hosts  have  become 
less  splendid.  I  have  some  faint  recol- 
lection of  a  recent  Viceroy's  progress, 
where  the  names  of  his  entertainem 
ranged  through  the  ranks  of  a  very 
humble  squirearchy,  and  numbered  a 
parish  priest  amongst  the  rest.  But  in 
the  days  I  speak  of  here,  there  were 
gi'eat  names  and  great  fortunes  in  the 
land.  Tlie  influence  of  the  country 
neither  flowed  from  Roman  rescripts 
nor  priestly  denunciations  I  The  Lions 
of  Judah,  and  the  Doves  of  Elphin, 
were  as  yet  unknown  to  our  pohttcal 
zoology ;  and,  with  all  their  faults  and 
short-comings,  we  had  at  least  a  na- 
tional gentry  party — high-spirited,  hos- 
pitable,  and  generous,  and  whose  mis- 
fortunes were  probably  owin^  to  the 
fact  that  they  gave  a  too  imphcit  faith 
to  the  adaptiveness  of  English  laws  to 
a  people  who  have  not  in  their  habits, 
natures,  or  feelings  the  slightest  ana- 
logy to  Englishmen!  and  that,  when 
at  len^h  they  began  to  perceive  the 
error,  it  was  already  too  late  to  repair 
it. 

The  Viceroy's  arrival  at  Castle 
Carew  was  fixed  for  a  Tuesday,  and  on 
Monday  evening  Mr.  Barry  Rutledge 
drove  up  to  the  door  just  as  my  father 
and  mother,  with  Dan  MacNaghten, 
were  issuing  forth  for  a  walk.  He  had 
brought  with  him  a  list  of  those  for 
whom  accommodation  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  number  considerably 
exceeded  all  expectation.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  disconcerting  event,  for 
my  father  now  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  should  have  taken  his 
Grace's  pleasure  with  regard  to  each 
of  the  otner  guests  he  had  invited  to 
meet  him — a  piece  of  etiquette  he  had 
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never  so  much  as  thought  of.  "Of 
course,  it's  not  much  matter/*  said 
Rutledge,  laughing  easily ;  <«  your 
acquaintances  are  all  known  to  his 
Grace." 

"Tm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  inter, 
posed  my  father,  quickly :  for  he  sud- 
denly remembered  that  Polly  Fagan 
was  not  likely  to  have  been  presented 
at  Court,  nor  was  she  one  to  expect  to 
escape  notice. 

*'  He  never  thinks  of  politics  in  pri- 
vate life  ;  he  has  not  the  smallest  ob- 
jection  to  meet  every  shade  of  politi- 
cian." 

"  I'm  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  my 
father,  musing,  but  by  no  means  satis- 
fied  with  the  prospect  before  him. 

*'  Tell  Rutfedge,  whom  vou  expect," 
broke  in  Dan,  ''and  hell  be  able  to 
guide  you  should  there  be  any  difficulty 
about  them." 

*'  Ma  foi  r*  broke  in  my  mother,  half 
impatiently,  in  her  imperfect  language. 
"If  dey  are  of  la  bonne  societe,  what 
"will  you  have  more." 

"Of  course,"  assented  Rutledge. 
"  The  names  we  are  all  familiar  with — 
the  good  houses  of  the  country."  Care- 
lessly as  he  spoke,  he  contrived  to  dart 
a  quick  glance  towards  my  mother,  but 
to  his  astonishment  she  showed  no  sign 
of  discomfort  or  uneasiness. 

"Egad,  I  thinkit somewhat  hard  that 
a  man's  company  should  not  be  of  his 
own  choosing  1"  said  MacNaghten,  half 
angrily.  "Do  you  think  his  Grace 
would  order  the  dinner  away  if  there 
happened  to  be  a  dish  at  table  he  didn't 
like?" 

"  Not  exactly,  if  he  were  not  com- 
pelled to  eat  of  it,"  said  Rutledge, 
good-humouredly ;  '*  but  I'm  sure,  all 
this  time,  that  we're  only  amusing  our- 
selves  fighting  shadows.  The  mere 
etiquette  required  a  certain  rule  to  be 
observed ;  just  tell  me  who  are  coming, 
and  ril  be  able  to  give  you  a  hint  if 
any  of  them  should  be  personally  dis- 
pleasing to  his  Grace." 

"You  remember  them  all,  Dan," 
laid  my  father :  "  try  and  repeat  the 
names." 

"  Shall  we  keep  the  lump  of  sugar 
for  the  last,"  said  Dan,  "as  they  do 
with  children  when  they  give  them 
medicine  ?  or  shall  we  begin  with  your 
own  friends,  Rutledge?  ror  we've  got 
Archdall,  and  Billy  Burton,  and  Frekc, 
and  Barty  Hoare,  and  some  others  of 
the  same  stamp — fcllowsthatl  call  very 
bad  company,  but  that  I'm  well  aware 
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you  Castle  folk  expect  to  see  every- 
where you  go !" 

"But  you've  done  things  admira- 
bly," cried  Rutledge.  **  These  are 
exactly  the  men  i'ov  us.  Have  you 
Townsend?" 

"Ay,  and  his  flapper,  Tisdall; 
for  without  Joe  he  never  remembers 
what  story  to  tell  next.  And  then 
there's  Jack  Preston!  Egad  you'll 
fancy  yourselves  on  the  Treasury 
benches," 

"  Well,  now  for  the  Opposition, "said 
Rutledge,  gaily. 

"  To  begin :  Grattan  can't  come — a 
sick  child,  the  measles,  or  something  or 
other  wrong  in  the  nursery,  which  he 
thinks  of  more  consequence  than  'all 
your  houses ;'  Pousonby  won't  come — . 
he  votes  you  all  very  dull  company ; 
Hugh  O'Donnell  is  oi  the  same  mind, 
and  adds,  that  he'd  rather  see  Tom 
Thumb,  in  Fishamble- street,  than  all 
your  court  Tom  Fooleries  twice  over. 
But  then  we've  old  Bob  Ffrench— 
Bitter  Bob ;  Joe  Curtis " 

"  Not  the  same  Curtis  that  refused 
his  Grace  leave  to  shoot  over  his  bog  at 
Ballyvane  ?" 

"  The  very  man,  and  just  as  likely 
to  send  another  refusal  if  the  request 
be  repeated." 

"I  didn't  know  of  this,  Dan,"  inter- 
posed my  father.  "This  is  really 
awkward  I" 

"  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  untoward," 
replied  MacNaghten,  "  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  Joe  asked  himself,  and 
when  I  wrote  to  say  that  the  Duke  was 
coming,  he  replied  that  he'd  certainly 
not  full  to  be  here,  for  he  didn't  think 
there  was  another  house  in  the  king- 
dom likely  to  harbour  them  both  at  the 
same  time." 

*<  He  was  right,  there,"said  Rutledge, 
gravely. 

"  He  generally  is  right,"  replied 
MacNaghten  with  a  dry  nod.  "  Ste- 
phen Blake,  too,  isn't  unlikely  to  come 
over,  particularly  if  he  finds  out  that 
we've  little  room  to  spare,  and  that 
he'll  put  us  all  to  inconvenience." 

*'0h,  we'll  have  room  enough  for 
every  one,"  cried  my  father. 

"  I  do  hope,  at  least,  none  will  go 
away  for  want  of— how  you  say,  place?" 
said  my  mother. 

"That's  exactly  the  right  word  for  it," 
cried  MacNaghten  slily.  'Tis  looking 
for  places  the  half  of  them  are.  I've 
said  nothing  of  the  ladies,  Rutledge  ; 
for  of  course  your  courtly  habits  see  no 
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party  distinctions  amongst  the  fair  sex. 
We'll  astonish  your  English  notions,  I 
fancy,  with  such  a  display  of  Irish 
beauty  as  you've  no  idea  of." 

"  That  we  can  appreciate  without  the 
sli.s:htest  disparagement  on  the  score  of 
politics.*' 

"  Need  you  tell  him  of  Polly  ?"  whis- 
pered  my  father  in  Dan's  ear. 

"  No ;  it's  just  as  well  not." 

*'  I'd  tell  him,  Dan ;  the  thing  is 
done  and  cannot  be  undone,"  continued 
he  in  the  same  under  tone. 

"As  you  please." 

"We  mean  to  show  you  such  a 
girl,  Rutledge,  as  probably  not  St. 
James's  itself  could  match.  When 
I  tell  you  she'll  have  not  very  far 
from  half  a  million  sterling,  I  think 
it's  not  too  much  to  say,  tbatprour  Eng- 
lish Court  hasn't  such  a  prize  in  the 
wheel." 

« *  It's  Westrop's  daughter  you  mean  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  man.  Dorothy 
won't  have  fifly  thousand.  I  doubt, 
greatly,  if  she'll  have  thirty ;  and  as  to 
look,  style,  and  figure,  she's  not  to  com- 
pare with  the  girl  I  mean." 

"  The  Lady  Lucy  Lighton  ;  and 
she  is  very  beautiful,  I  confess." 

"Lucy  Lighton  I  Why,  what  are 
you  thinking  of?  Where  would  she 
get  the  fortune  I'm  speaking  of?  But 
you'd  never  suess  the  name :  you  never 
saw  her — perhaps,  never  so  much  as 
heard  of  her.     She  is  a  Miss  Fagan." 

"  Polly— Polly  Fagan,  the  Grinder's 
daughter  V* 

"  So,  then,  you  have  heard  of  her,** 
said  Dan,  not  a  little  disconcerted  by 
this  burst  of  intelligence. 

**  Heard  of  her  1  Nay,  more,  I've 
seen  and  spoken  with  her.  I  once 
made  a  descent  on  the  old  father,  in 
the  hope  of  doing  someihinf^  with  him, 
and  bemg,  accidentally  I  believe  it  was. 


shown  up  stairs,  I  made  Miss  Polly's 
acquaintance,  but  with  just  as  little 
profit." 

"  You'll  have  more  time  to  improve 
the  intimacy,  here,  Rutledge,"  said  my 
father,  laughingly,  "  if  MacNaghten  be 
not  a  rival  *  near  the  throne.'  '* 

"  ril  not  interfere  with  you,  Barry," 
cried  MacNaghten,  carelessly. 

Rutledge  gave  one  of  his  usual  un. 
meaning  lauglis,  and  said,  "  AAer  all, 
if  we  exceptFfrench  and  Curtis,  there's 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of;  and  I  suppose 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  at  a  safe  distance." 

*♦  Bob  Ffrench  cares  much  more  for 
Carew's  Burgundy  than  for  his  grand 
ac(j[uaintances,"  interposed  MacNagh- 
ten ;  "  and  as  for  Curtis,  he  only  comes 
out  of  curiosity.  Once  satisfied  that 
all  will  go  on  in  the  routine  fashion  of 
every  other  country  visit,  he'll  iog  home 
again,  sorely  discontented  with  himself 
for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  to  come 
here." 

"  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,"  said  Rut- 
ledge, taking  my  father's  arm  and  lead, 
ing  him  to  one  side,  **  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you,  that  we'd  better  avoid  all  dis- 
cussion about  politics  and  party.  Yott 
yourself  are  very  unlikely  to  commit 
any  error  in  tact ;  but  of  course  you 
can  not  answer  for  others.  Would  it 
not,  then,  be  as  well  to  give  some  kind 
of  hint?" 

*' Faith,"  broke  in  my  father,  has- 
tily, "I  will  never  attempt  to  curb  the 
liberty  of  speech  of  any  one  who  docs 
me  the  honour  to  be  my  guest ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world 
who  would  tamely  submit  to  such  dic- 
tation." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  Indeed, 
I'm  sure  you  are,"  broke  in  Rutledge, 
and  hastened  his  step  till  he  joined  the 
others* 
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Autobiography  is  almost  a  science  in 
itself.  Books  of  the  kind  are  written 
as  no  others  are  written.  They  are 
not  written  for  instruction — few  or 
none  are  instructed  by  them.  They 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  written  for 
amusement.  The  author  states  a  higher 
object  in  general ;  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  the  reader  is  seldom 
amused.  Are  they  confessions  ?  Per- 
haps so ;  but  why  confessions  to  a  pub> 
lie,  who — though  they  may  keep  a  se- 
cret, to  which  they  but  pretend  to  lis- 
ten, while  in  fact  they  are  dozin<; — do 
not  affect  any  power  of  absolution  ? 
On  this  class  of  books  we  place  no  re- 
liance whatever.  Veracity  there  often 
is  in  matters  as  unimportant  as  the  or. 
dinary  records  on  the  tombstones  in  a 
country  churchyard,  but  seldom  any- 
thing which  can  be  called  Truth.  We 
really  wish  that  the  writers  of  this  class 
pf  works  would,  if  they  have  the  ta- 
lent for  it,  write  Fiction,  limiting  and 
bounding  their  imagination  by  any  cir- 
cle of  actual  outward  fact  they  please ; 
but  that  such  outward  circle  of  facts,  so 
limiting  and  bounding  a  work,  which  is 
as  purely  of  fiction  as  if  it  were  called 
a  romance,  should  be  the  names  and 
dates  of  some  provincial  family,  whose 
ancestors  ascended  the  magisterial 
bench,  or  the  pulpit,  or  the  scailbld,  and 
who  had  among  its  Penates,  bishops, 
and  judges,  and  captains,  still  woi^bip- 
ped  as  the  Lares  of  some  consecrated 
domestic  hearth,  is,  we  think,  imposing 
a  severe  and  useless  restraint  on  the  ar- 
tist who  is  tempted  to  portray  himself 
in  all  his  phases  of  character.  Tisie, 
perhaps,  is  of  the  essence  of  a  story. 
Place,  too,  as  we  cannot  well  imagine 
an  absolute  ** nowhere,"  any  more  than 
an  everlasting  "now,"  there  must  be, 
and  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  the  self-describing  hero  of  ro- 
mance was  actually  born,  may  do  as 
well  as  any  other.  So  far  we  have  no 
cause  of  quan-el.  But  what  earthly 
reason  is  there  for  telling  us  that  his 
grandmother's  name  is  Dorothy,  and 
adding  that  in  one  particular  faniily  it 
was  spelled  and  pronounced  so  as  to 
come  to  the  eye  and  ear  like  Darathy? 
What  occasion  is  there  for  communi- 
cating to  the  world  that  his  father^  a 


worthy  man,  dead  many  years — not 
indeed  forgotten,  because  to  be  forgot- 
ten he  should  have  been  at  some  time 
or  other  noticed  or  remembered — was 
distinguished  for  a  louder  laugh  than 
any  one  in  his  neighbourhood  ?  Why 
in  things  like  this  should  the  historian 
of  his  own  infancy  and  puerilities  be 
limited  by  actual  fact.  Is  not  the  ac- 
tual fact  altogether  indifferent  ?  If  the 
person  writing  such  things  be  not  con- 
sciously engaged  in  making  out  from 
fragmentary  recollections  a  picture 
which  is  not  altogether  inconsistent, 
and  does  not  betray  at  once  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  is  fabricated,  is  he  not 
unconsciously  so  engaged?  Is  not  the 
credulous  Imagination  itself,  a  faculty 
very  active  with  the  very  dull  and 
very  ignorant,  occupied  with  a  dream 
of  its  own,  inventing  traditions,  and 
believing  what  it  invents— -/¥n^n/  5t- 
mul  creduntquef  Bacon  has  called 
revenge  a  *'wild"  justice,  as  though  to 
tell  us  that  the  perpetration  of  some 
savajze  act  of  retribution  by  a  person 
thinking  himself  deeply  wronged  prov- 
ed the  existence  in  such  person's  mind 
of  a  sense  of  justice,  which  if  better 
trained  and  cultivated  would  produce 
other  and  less  bitter  fruits.  Autobio- 
graphy may  in  the  same  way  be  called 
'*  wild  "  fiction.  The  perpetration  of  a 
work  of  the  kind  is  proof  of  the  author's 
inherent  talent  for  Fiction,  which,  pro- 
perly educated,  might  have  exhibited 
Itself  in  works,  such  asLucian's  "Liar," 
or  Lucian's  "True  History." 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
thought,  not  by  its  being  peculiarly 
applicable  to  any  of  the  modern  works 
that  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  Mo- 
dern books,  and  particularly  those 
which  we  have  named  at  the  com- 
uienccment  of  this  paper,  would  ra- 
ther lead  us  to  modify  the  tone  of  our 
remarks.  We  were  not  even  thinking 
of  such  insane  sinners  as  Rousseau  or 
Cardan,  the  curse  and  plague  of  every 
one  with  whom  they  were  connected  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  life.  We  had 
rather  in  our  view  the  saints  of  an- 
cient and  of  modern  tin)es — the  Donna 
Teresas  and  Madame  Guions.  Your 
mystic  is^  always  mythical — and  the 
wings  of  rapture  and  rhapsody  being 
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unable  to  sustain  the  devotional  bigh- 
flyer^  be  falls,  like  that  spiritual  voy- 
ager describcdby  Milton,  among  tumuU 
tuous  clouds  of  fire  and  nitre,  and — 

"  That  fury  ■toyed, 
Qaenched  In  a  boggy  lyrtU,  neither  ma 
Nor  good  dry  land,  nigh  foundered,  on  he  farett 
Treading  the  crude  coniiitence,  half  on  foot. 
Half  flying." 

It  is  bard  to  say,  wben  we  read  such 
books  as  Santa  Teresa's  or  Madame 
Guion's  Life,  bow  much  of  the  lan- 
guage is  mere  metaphor.  That  what 
they  relate  never  occurred  is  often 
absolutely  certain,  but  whether  they 
believed  it  to  have  occurred,  or,  rather, 
whether  they  wish  us  to  understand 
them  to  be  relating  occurrences,  is,  we 
think,  more  than  we  have  always  the 
means  of  determining.  Madame  Guion 
tells  us  that  she  was  caused  to  perform 
frequent  miracles  for  the  sake  of  a 
maidservant,  who  had  come  into  her 
service  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  she  thought  her  brought 
to  her  by  more  than  the  ordinary  deal- 
ings of  Providence : — '*  It  seemed  also 
as  if  our  Lord  gave  her  an  absolute 
power  over  her  body  and  soul.  How 
much  soever  she  was  indisposed,  as 
soon  as  I  said  to  her,  '  be  healed,'  she 
was  so ;  and  as  for  her  pain,  I  bore  the 
most  of  it.  It  seems  as  if  our  Lord 
had  given  me  some  share  of  experience 
for  her  of  what  he  himself  had  suffered 
for  man.  Surely  a  small  part  thereof 
would  have  consumed  ten  thousand 
worlds.  He  showed  me,  in  a  dream, 
her  resistances,  under  the  figure  of  sun- 
dry animals,  coming  out  of  her  body, 
whose  outsides  appeared  pure,  bright, 
and  transparent  as  glass,  but  all  un- 
clean  within.  Hereby  I  knew  that  she 
had  passed  through  the  first  purifica- 
tion or  cleansingof  the  outside,  for  which 
reason  she  passed  in  the  world  for  a 
Biunt,  but  far  from  being  inwardly  puri- 
fied. While  on  that  account  I  suffered,  I 
saw  those  animals  destroy  one  another 
till  there  remained  only  one,  which  de- 
voured all  the  rest ;  yet  itself  appeared 
to  have  all  the  iniauity  of  the  others 
in  it.  What  I  could  not  tolerate  in 
her  was  her  regard  for  herself,  I  saw 
clearly  that  the  devil  cannot  hurt  us, 
but  so  far  as  we  retain  some  fondness 
for  this  corrupt  self.  This  sight  was 
from  God,  who  gave  roc  the  discerning 
of  spirits,  which  would  ever  accept  what 
WAS  from  Him,  and  reject  what  was 
not ;  and  that  not  from  any  common 
methods  of  judging,  not  from  any  out- 


ward information,  but  by  an  inward 
principle  which  is  his  eift  alone.'* 

Now,  in  this  narrative,  which  is  one 
of  a  hundred  such,  of  Madame  Gnion's, 
who  can  say  how  much  is  true — how 
much  is  conscious  fabrication — how 
much  the  work  of  imagination,  acting 
alone,  as  it  were,  independent  of  any 
conscientious  control  of  the  moral 
power,  which  would  lead  the  narrator 
to  distinguish  between  what  with  re- 
ference to  matters  of  fact  is  ordi- 
narily  called  by  articulately-speaking 
men,  truth  and  falsehood.  Were  the 
agonies  that  she  describes  in  what 
seems  to  us  audaciousl;^  blasphemous 
language,  agonies  of  mind  wnich  she 
herself  suffered,  or  is  this  but  a  mode 
of  describing  the  torments  which  she 
contrived  to  inflict  on  her  husband 
and  children,  and  all  who  had  to  wit- 
ness the  strange  madness  in  which  she 
lived  ?  Was  the  dream,  in  which  she 
tells  us  of  having  seen  her  rebellious 
catechumen,  a  dream  of  the  night,  in 
which  the  objects  seen  had  to  her  own 
mind  at  the  time  an  outward  reality ; 
or  was  it  a  vision  of  the  day,  in  which 
she  knew  herself  to  be  embodying  in 
picture  and  metaphor  her  theory  of  a 
poor  young  woman's  conduct,  who,  as 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  hu- 
mours  of  the  strange  creature  whose 
bread  she  thus  earned,  may,  no  doubt, 
in  a  very  true  and  in  a  very  inofiTensive 
sense  of  the  word,  be  described  as  in- 
fluenced by  a  regard  for  self?  Was 
the  language  in  which  she  describes 
the  poor  girl's  various  passions — or 
those  which  she  ascribes  to  her  in 
dream,  reverie,  or  lie,  as  so  many 
animals  rending  and  tearing  each 
other — da«criptive  of  what  actually 
rose  up  before  the  eye,  or  was  it  but 
a  mode  of  translatmg  thoughts  into 
words,  for  those  likely  to  prefer  this 
kind  of  metaphor  to  a  more  sober 
style  ?  Was  she  herself  thinking,  not 
of  any  actual  fact,  but  of  those  likelv 
to  read  what  she  wrote  ?  She,  at  all 
events,  was  scarcely  in  the  danger,  even 
were  this  the  case,  of  her  fnend  the 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  who,  it  would  seem, 
in  describing  a  very  inconsistent  sort  of 
person,  wrote  very  differently  about 
ner  at  different  times.  We  hope  her 
solution  of  the  bishop's  varying  letters 
is  not  the  true  one,  liiough  it  is  proba- 
ble enough : — 

"  lie  wrote,"  she  ssyi  "  in  my  favour  to 
such  as  he  thought  would  show  my  letters 
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and  quite  the  coutrarr  in  the  Iett<>r8  which 
be  thought  I  would  never  see.  It  was  so 
CMdered,  that  those  persons  having  shown 
each  other  their  letters  received  from  him, 
were  strnclc  with  indignation  to  see  in  him 

00  shameful  a  duplicity.  They  sent  me  tho^ 
letters  that  I  might  take  proper  precautions. 

1  kept  them  two  yeaxsy  and  then  burnt  them, 
not  to  hart  the  prelate  by  them.** 

But  we  must  lay  aside  Madame 
Guion  and  turn  to  the  books  which 
the  accident  of  the  hour  has  laid  upon 
our  table;  and  first  comes  Wilham 
Jerdan — the  autobiography  of  William 
Jerdan,  member  of  several  learned 
societies,  author  of  "The  National 
Portrait  Gallery,"  "Voyasje  to  the 
Isle  of  Elba,"  "The  Paris  Spectator," 
"The  Rutland  Papers,"  "The  Perth 
Papers,"  &c.  &c.  &c.*  In  our  igno- 
rance we  know  very  little  about  the 
extent  of  authorship  involved  in  edit- 
ing books  of  the  kind.  Few  of  them  can 
bear  the  voyage  from  England  here. 
They  may  be  good  or  bad  for  anything 
that  any  one  here  knows  or — we  had  al- 
most said — cares.  Mr.  Jerdan  has, 
however,  other  claims  on  the  public  than 
those  of  a  successful  author.  He  has 
been  for  some  two  score  years  or  little 
less,  the  editor  of  a  pu))lica(ion — half 
newspaper,  half  magazine — called  the 
Literary  Gazette,*'  which  every  week 
gives  an  account  of  new  books — one  of 
those  publications  for  which,  almost 
independent  of  any  merit  in  the  exe- 
cution, general  convenience  causes  a 
very  large  circulation.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  editor  of  this  work,  Mr. 
Jerdan  obtained  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation  on  subjects  of  current  litera- 
ture ;  held  correspondence  with  many 
of  the  writers  of  the  day,  and  now  pub- 
lishes his  recollections,  which  cannot  be 
without  some  interest,  even  were  we 
less  disposed  than  we  are  to  regard  with 
some  sympathy  this  "  good-natured 
man  with  an  ill-natured  muse,"  with 
whom  fortune  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  close  of  his  days  at  cross-purposes. 
Mr.  Jerdan  is  now  in  his  seventieth 
year.  His  place  of  birth  made  him 
almost  a  southern  Scot,  or  next-door 
to  a  northern  Englander.  Well,  a 
man  must  be  born  somewhere — even 
though  it  be  a  debateabie  land,  where 
nations  have  a  right  to  contend  for  the 
honour.    The  scene  is  well  described 


in  a  passage,  which  shows  the  author 
had  the  power  of  writing  a  good  deal 
better  than  one  would  be  led  to  think 
who  had  read  much  of  the  Literary 
Gazette  in  his  long-ago  day. 

**  If  the  spot  of  birth  could  implant  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  perfection  of 
pastoral  scenery,  that  love  mu.st  have  been 
inherent  in  me,  for  I  first  saw  the  light  in  a 
room  which  hung  over  the  Tweed,  opposite 
to  its  junction  with  the  Teviot,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  sweetest  rural  localities  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  mansion  itself  was 
one  of  those  large  old-fashioned  houses,  with 
the  pressure  of  two  ceutiiri*  s  resting  upon 
its  roof,  and  with  apartments  large  enough — 
after  the  family  moved  into  a  modern  cot- 
tage residence,  built  closely  adjoining  in  a 
pretty  garden  off  the  river — to  be  converted 
intn  places  for  town  meetings,  dancing  schools, 
ball-rooms,  and  warehou^ses.  It  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of '  Lang  Linkie,*  and  is  still,  I 
believe,  in  existence  as  a  di.Httllery,  and  no 
ornament  to  the  site.  The  new  cottage  was 
also  most  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed,  opposite  a  lovely  island,  or 
*  Ana,*  on  the  fork  between  the  rivers.  Old 
Roxburgh  Castle  was  just  beyond ;  Fleurs, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Kox- 
burp;b,  up  the  river  on  the  right ;  and  the 
Eildon  Hills  in  the  distance.  There  was  a 
sweet  garden,  high  brick  wall,  and  fine  fhiits, 
not  common  elsewhere.  Close  by  was  the 
old  family  residence  of  ^  Lang  Linkie/  the 
gable  end  of  which  was  washed  by  the  river, 
as  was  the  garden-wall  of  the  new  abode, 
with  the  cheerful  town- mill  immediately  be- 
low, with  a  picturesque  *  cauld,*  or  weir.*"— 
Vol.  L  pp.  8,  9. 

We  pass  over  the  genealogical  details 
and  references  to  family  documents 
and  such  things,  proving  that  the  Jer- 
dans  ranked  with  the  gentry  of  their  lo- 
localily — that  there  were  traditions  of 
property  gi*eater  than  that  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  day  of  William  Jerdan's 
father.  Jerdan's  father  did  not  add  to 
the  family  means,  whatever  they  had 
been,  or  were.  The  son  speaks  of  his 
father's  easy  temper  and  large  family. 
He  had  been  once  active  and  young, 
and  somehow  or  other  ^ot  appointed 
as  purser  to  an  East  Indiaman.  This 
was  an  event  in  the  family ;  and  what 
with  delays  in  procuring  or  arranging 
his  outfit,  the  poor  fellow  found  on  his 
arrival  in  London  to  join  his  vessel, 
that  she  had  already  sailed.  His 
imagination,  however,  had  been  ex- 
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cited  by  the  thought  of  the  East — to 
return  back  afler  all  the  fuss  made 
about  his  going  out,  would  have  set 
the  neighbours  laughing  and  inquiring; 
and  he  managed  in  some  way  or  other 
to  get  to  the  East — not  the  purser  of 
an  East  Indiaman,  but  a  private  gen- 
tleman.  His  voyage  was  attended 
with  some  useful  results  to  his  chil- 
dren, as  he  made  acquaintances  there 
who  got  appointments  for  some  of 
them.  When  he  returned  home,  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  soon,  he  in- 
dolently fixed  himself  on  a  few  paternal 
fields,  which  gave  him  but  slender 
means  of  support.  The  world,  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Sadler,  is  peopled  with 
the  children  of  the  poor — ^not  of  the 
rich.  Rich  or  poor,  however,  men 
will  marry ;  and  the  father  of  Jerdan 
did  not  escape  the  common  lot.  His 
wife  was  <<  handsome  and  possessed  of 
very  superior  talents  ** — vague  words. 
We  wish  to  know  what  they  meant. 
She  was  like  all  the  Scotch,  proud  of 
her  family ;  and  she  had,  it  would  seem, 
something  to  be  proud  of,  though  some- 
thing which  it  IS  not  everyone  would 
wish  to  say  too  much  about.  "  Her 
progenitors  claimed  descent  from  a  no 
less  exalted  and  improper  ancestor 
than  a  certain(  ?  )  Abbot  of  Melrose, 
and  the  natural  son  of  a  certain  King 
James'* — and  her  son  William  tells 
how  a  daughter  of  his  own  bore  a 
strong   resemblance    to    one    of  the 

?ortraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
'hcse  kings  and  abbots  were  pleasant 
fellows  in  their  day,  and  those  of  the 
race  of  Stuart  as  hkely  to  have  added 
to  the  population  of  Roxburghshire  as 
if  they  were  peasants.  The  Stuart 
side  of  the  house  of  Jerdan  had  some 
narrow  escapes  of  beins  hanged  in  re- 
volutionary days  for  tneir  foyalty  to 
dethroned  kings ;  but  luckily  they  had 
Hanoverian  friends,  and  thus  were 
saved.  Domestic  fiiith  believes  all 
these  things,  and  is  not  without  its  re- 
ward. Every  family  has  its  legend, 
and  thus  pretensions  are  equalised. 
The  hereditary  cacoethes,  if  not  cured> 
u  rendered  tolerable. 

To  pass  from  the  heaven  of  heraldry, 
und  the  signs  which  adorn  the  celestial 

flobe,  down  to  earth  and  its  every- day 
usiness;  to  descend  from  fancy  to 
fact  is  often  an  abrupt  step— one  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Here 
we  have  no  such  difiiculties— we  land 
At  once  on  ground  where  there  is 
firm  footing.     We  find  John  Jerdan, 


pater  ipse,  the  Baron  Baillie  of  Kelsc^ 
sovereign  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood— an  ancient  office,  and  not  un- 
dignified before  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  county  jurisdictions,  with 
its  separate  sheriffs  and  stafiT  of  officers 
for  each.  The  Baillie  represented  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh,  and  as  his  judge 
sat  in  the  town-hall,  and  administered 
justice  indifferently.  At  one  end  of  the 
justice-hall  sat  the  Baillie  ;  he  occupied 
the  centre  of  a  semicircular  bench 
raised  on  a  dais,  elevated  a  little  above 
the  general  height  of  the  floor.  On 
the  same  bench,  and  at  a  few  yards*  dis- 
tance from  the  presiding  magistrate, 
sat  the  Baillie's  fool — one  of  those  pri- 
vileged, half- daft  creatures,  who  are 
found  everywhere,  and  who,  before  the 
operation  of  the  poor-laws  removed 
tnemfrom  the  sight  of  the  public,  were, 
from  their  helplessness,  and  from  the 
occasional  shrewdness  of  the  queer 
thinj^  they  said  and  repeated,  yery  ge- 
neralfavourites.  Baillie  Jerdan's  fool, 
silting  on  the  magistrate's  bench,  was 
going  rather  further  than  most  of  his 
tribe  succeeded  in  getting  ;  but  he  was 
not  without  his  use,  and  he  knew  the 
way  to  the  Baillie's  heart.  He  listened 
with  decorous  attention  to  every  word 
of  wisdom,  and  he  would  oflen  applaud 
the  judge's  decisions,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  all  present.  Willy  Ha- 
wick was  the  name  by  which  he  was 
known ;  and  Willy  Hawick  was  even 
more  liked,  we  should  imagine,  than 
Willy  Jerdan,  the  Baillie's  own  son. 
Hawick  could  be  made  angry,  and  he 
resented  any  one's  laughing  at  him  or 
trifiinff  with  him.  The  Baillie  one  day 
brought  home  two  China  mandarins, 
which  he  placed  on  a  high  shelf  in  the 
parlour.  There  they  rested,  as  grave 
as  if  they  were  assisting  our  friend  An- 
drews to  sell  tea  ;  but  they  did  not 
rest  there  lon^.  Willy  Hawick  got 
offended  at  their  shaking  their  heads 
and  making  faces  at  him,  and  he  made 
short  work  with  them.  Hawick  was 
missed  one  day  from  the  magisterial 
bench  ;  it  was  a  dull  day,  and  the 
Baillie,  we  may  well  imagine,  came 
home  earlier  than  nsual,  to  see  the 
frapraents  of  his  mandarins,  which 
Willy  Hawick  had  smashed  to  pieces. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  frequent  vi- 
sitor  at  John  Jerdan's ;  and  our  author 
has  no  doubt  that  Willy  Hawick  was 
the  original  of  Goose  Gibby.  It  would 
seem  likely  enough,  if  there  were  not 
fools  of  the  kind  everywhere.    In  tiie 
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appendix  to  this  volume,  a  story  is  told 
of  Scott's  walking  one  day  with  Sir 
Adam  Ferguson  ;  and,  meeting  one  of 
them,  a  dialogue  ensued : — 

Scott. — **  \Veel,  Andrew,  how  are 
you  ?" 

Andrew. — **  Weel,  vera  weel ;  thank 
yo  sheriff  for  speiring." 

Scott  observed  to  him  that  he  was 
well  fed  and  well  clad,  that  he  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  a  good  coat  to  his 
pack ;  "and,  Andrew,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  seem  to  be  one  of  the  happiest 
creatures  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Alas,  Andrew  was  as  unhappy  as  his 
neighbours ;  with  all  these  sources  of 
happiness,  he  was  not  merry  Andrew. 

*'  Na,  na  I  sheriff,  I  would  be  very 
happy  if  it  were  not  for  that  damned 
bubbly-jock  (turkey-cock).  The  bairns 
use  me  well  enough  ;  but  they  cannot 
help  roaring  and  shouting  when  they 
see  that  cursed  brute  chasing  me  about, 
with  his  neck  a*  in  fury,  and  his  gobble- 

§obble  going  enough  to  frighten  the 
evil.  Ue  is  afler  me  every  day,  and 
makes  me  perfecUy  miserable." 

Scott  turned  to  Sir  Adan^,  apd  said, 
**  Ah,  Ferguson,  in  this  life  of  ours,  be 
assured  that  every  man  has  his  own 
bubbly-jock." 

The  early  chapters  of  this  book  are 
not  without  their  interest  for  eveiy 
reader ;  but  there  must  be  some  still 
living  to  whom  the  pictures  of  his  father, 
and  his  father's  associates,  are  likely 
to  give  peculiar  pleasure.  The  society 
in  whicn  the  family  moved  was  the 
best  the  dbtrict  could  afford.  They 
•appear  to  have  had  all  the  advantages 
which  a  recognised  family  must  have, 
in  the  part  of  the  country  where  they 
have  been  placed  for  generations ;  and 
their  income  being  small,  did  not  tend 
to  separate  them  from  society  in  the 
same  way  as  such  a  circumstance  other- 
wise would,  as  Mr.  Jordan's  position,  as 
chief  magistrate  of  the  district,  secured 
him  social  attentions  from  leading  per- 
sons  there. 

Jerdan  was  educated  at  the  paro. 
chial  (not  the  parish)  school.  All  the 
boys  of  the  place,  above  the  very  poor- 
est, were  educated  at  this  school.  The 
fee  *'  was  ten  or  fourteen  shillings  a- 
year,  paid  in  quarterly  half-crowns  or 
three-and-sixpences.  There  was  also 
.9k  ilouceur  vX  Candlemas;  and  the  boy 
who  brought  the  largest  sum  as  a  pre- 
sent was  nominated  by  the  master  cap- 
tain of  the  school."  This  part  of  the 
ffystem  Jerdan  finds  itdiUlcuIt  theoreti- 


cally to  defend ;  but  the  school  woriced 
well,  and  not  the  worse  for  the  good 
humour  into  which  the  master  and 
school  were  thrown  by  the  way  in 
which  the  appointment  was  made,  and 
by  the  fruit  and  holiday  which  followed 
or  accompanied  the  appointment. 

We  have  heard  in  our  day  a  cood 
deal  about  schools,  and  are  likely  to 
hear  yet  more.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  think  for  a  moment  on  the  con- 
stitution of  this  one  which  Jerdan  de- 
scri bes.  The  teacher  of  the  school  was 
chosen  by  the  clergy  and  owners  of 
property  in  the  parish,  who  secured 
nim  a  small  stipend.  This  gave  him  a 
footing ;  but  comfort,  or  even  adequate 
support,  was  made  to  depend  on  the 
character  which  he  could  establish  for 
the  school,  and  his  own  exertions. 
Idleness,  or  occupation  of  any  other 
kind^  was  fatal  to  success.  This  gave 
a  chance  of  a  good  schoolmaster,  and 
almost  a  certainty  that  a  bad  one  could 
not  remain  long,  even  where  the  per- 
sons  in  whom  tJie  appointment  rested 
might  be  indisposed  to  remove  a  man 
once  appointed.  There  was  no  dis- 
tinction  arising  from  the  rank  or  the 
religion  of  the  boys.  The  children  of 
the  gentry,  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
in  some  cases  even  of  farm-ser* 
vants,  mingled  cordially  together*  At 
school  the  only  question  was,  who  had 
his  lessons  best  ;  at  play,  who  was  the 
most  active,  or  strong,  or  expert.  Pres- 
byterian, Antipresbyterian,  Burgher, 
antiburgher.  Papist,  (Quaker,  all  were 
there.  Antipaedobaptists,  with  faces 
as  dirty  as  if  there  was  not  a  river  in 
all  Scotland,  looked  without  one  feeling 
of  envy  on  our  young  hero,  whose  very 
name,  brought^  we  suppose,  by  some  cru- 
sader from  Palestine,  told  of  the  cleans, 
ing  water  of  the  "Jordan."  Pleasant 
times  they  were,  those  of  school  and  of 
playtime.  Then  the  school  is  within 
half  a  mile  of  a  boy's  proper  home,  and 
when  his  schoolfellows  are  every  one  of 
them  those  with  whom  he  has  been  fa- 
miliar from  early  infancy. 

Now  with  the  Antibaptist  no  one 
fell  out — none  insisted  on  hat-worship 
from  the  Quakers — what  the  Burgh- 
ers or  Antiburghcrs  believed  or  disbe- 
lieved was  a  secret  to  the  other  boys, 
and  probably  was  not  very  distinctly 
revealed  to  themselves.  If  presbyter 
was  but  priest  writ  large,  nobody  ii^ 
Kelso  school  knew  the  fact;  and  Jerdan 
thinks  that  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  schools  could  be 
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found  on  the  principle  of  that  at  Kelao. 
Perhaps  so  ;  but  Jerdan  forgets  that  at 
Kelso  people  paid  for  their  schooling, 
and  that  the  difficulty  which  embarrass- 
es  people  is,  that  of  settling  what  kind  of 
education  the  State  should  provide  for 
people  who  will  pay  nothing  for  it.  It 
IB  highly  likely  tnat  to  provide  merely 
secular  education  would  be  a  wiser 
course  in  the  State,  than  to  provide 
none,  but  this  does  not  seem  a  princi- 
ple agreed  upon,  nor  would  proposing 
to  provide  this,  therefore,  leaving  pecu- 
liarities of  religion  to  be  taught  at 
home,  remove  the  difficulties  that  per- 
plex the  question. 

Master  succeeded  master  at  Kelso, 
and  Master  Jerdan  learned  a  little  from 
each.  White  tried  to  teach  him  Eu- 
clid, but  the  young  gentleman's  talents 
were  of  too  practical  a  kind  to  do 
much  with  him.  Like  children  of  less 
tender  j^ears,  he  was  disturbed  by  uti- 
litarianism, the  spirit  that  is  for  ever 
speaking  ''out  of  season ;"  and  our  hero 
first  asked  himself,  cut  bono  9  and  hav- 
ing received  a  short,  impertinent,  and 
yet  satisfactory  answer,  he  forthwith 
proposed  the  same  question  to  his  mas- 
ter, who,  instead  of  answering,  told  him 
be  had  better  try  to  learn  Latin,  and 
to  Latin  accordingly  he  went. 

One  Taylor  was  the  Latinist  of  the 
establishment,  an  amiable  man,  who 
found  means  of  establishing  himself 
elsewere,  and  left  Jerdan  and  the  Kelso 
squad  to  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Dymock. 

Dymock  looked  cross,  but  was  quiet, 
and  a  good  teacher.  Jerdan  learned 
some  Latin  from  him.  In  after  years 
Dymock  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
edited  some  schoolbookii,  and  Jerdan 
reviewed  them  in  the  Literary  Gazette, 
How  far  Jerdan  was  qualified  for  this 
task,  it  may  be  of  moment  to  make 
known,  because  we  believe  the  public 
mind  to  be  very  much  influenced  by 
notices  of  books.  Let  our  readers  have 
the  critic's  own  account  of  this :— . 

**  I  overcame  the  Latin  language  by 
drudgery  ;  the  Greek  by  love  of  its  soft  and 
sonorous  structure.  Yet  Horace,  m  the 
forpDiost  order,  and  Livy  and  Pliny  were 
Will  liked :  Ovtd  and  Theocritos  hardly  leaa 
for  their  poetic  mellifluence ;  but  Cicero  was 
hated;  Virgil,  Lucian.  only  coldly  tolerated; 
Homer  not  much  admired ;  Anacreon  delight- 
ful (especially  after  I  disci>vered  that  his 
opening  poem  could  be  8ung  to  the  tnne  of 
Maggy  Lauder),  and  Pindar  and  Hesiod  de- 
tested as  if  they  had  been  Nero  and  Hf>rod. 
1  was  fond  of  mathematics,  but  owing  to  the 


reason  above  stated,  the  want  of  an  instmc- 
tor  to  inform  me  of  the  whys  and  wherefores, 
made  very  little  progress  in  that  important 
branch  of  science.* — VoL  i.  pp.  21,  22. 

Jerdan  ascribes  his  turn  for  literature 
to  an  accidental  circumstance.  Some 
arrangements  connected  with  the  edu« 
cation  of  a  boy  sent  firom  India  ren- 
dered  it  desirable  that,  for  the  sake  of 
emulation  and  companionship,  he  should 
have  some  fellow-student,  and  Jerdan 
was  selected  for  this  purpose.  His 
success  in  obtaining  school  distinction 
led  to  this  selection.  He  thinks  his 
character  was  earlv  spoiled  by  the  im- 
plied flattery  of  this  preference,  and  bj 
flattery  of  the  same  kind,  which  it 
would  appear  always  followed  him. 
We  suspect  the  character  was  his  own« 
bom  with  him,  not  so  much  the  crea- 
tion of  circumstances  as  he  thinks. 

**  To  this  sort  of  flattery  and  preference 
(followed  as  will  afterwards  appear  by  si- 
milar misleading  appliances  at  important 
periods  in  my  life)  I  attribute  much  of  my 
cliaracter.  In  short,  I  repeat,  I  was  a  spoilt 
child,  as  will  appear  hi  the  sequel  with 
everybody,  till  1  came  to  man's  mature 
estate.  I  was  spoilt,  as  related,  in  hiliuicy 
and  boyhood ;  I  was  spoilt  by  the  kindness 
of  merdiants  with  whom  I  spent  my  debnt 
years  in  London  (Messrs.  Samnel  Turners, 
father  and  sons.  City  Chambers) ;  I  was 
B\io\\i  by  an  uncle  resident  in  town,  Mr. 
Stuart,  Sui^geon,  R.N.,  who  supplied  my 
purse  far  too  liberally ;  and  I  was  more  than 
spoilt  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Elliolt  and  his  fa- 
mily, under  whose  au«<pices  I  studied  law 
and  pleasure  for  about  three  years  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  dangerous  epoch  of  twenty  to 
twenty-three  years  of  age." — ^VoL  i.  p»  28. 

Jerdan  was  early  placed  in  an  attor- 
ney's  oflice,  a  writer's,  as  thev  are 
called  in  Scotland.  He  tells  of  some 
odd  persons  he  met  there,  among  others 
he  met  Mr.  Haig  of  Bemerside,  the 
representative  of  an  old  border  family. 

There  is  an  old  prophecy  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  which  is  understood  to 
predict  an  undisturbed  male  inheritor 
of  the  name  of  Hai^,  to  the  lands  of 
Bemerside.  AVe  remember  instances 
of  the  fulfllment  of  this  prophecy  under 
circumstances  where  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  believers  in  "  True  Thomas" 
should  eiiher  eive  up  the  theory  of 
their  prophet's  inspiration  or  find  an- 
other interpratation  of  the  words— 

••  WhMte*er  befli*.  vhateVr  betide. 
U«*g  will  b»  Uaif  of  Itowerqrd*.'* 

Jerdan  adds  to  these  instances  of  an 
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unexpected  realisation  of  the  prophetic 
announcement,  the  fact  that  the  mother 
of  the  Laird  of  Bemerside  had  twelve 
daughters  successively*  when  a  son  at 
length  appeared  to  justify  True  Tho- 
mas's reputation  as  a  prophet. 

In  they  earl  800,  David,  William,  and 
Frederick  Pollock  yisited  Scotland. 
There  was  some  indistinct  relationship 
between  them  and  the  Jerdans,  which 
brought  them  together.  Jerdan*s  friend 
of  the  party  was  Frederick  Pollock.  To 
him  this  volume  is  dedicated,  and  the  in. 
scription  records  the  feelings  of  a  friend- 
ship vrhich  has  lasted  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  To  the  influence  of 
the  Pollocks,  Jerdan  ascribes  his  going 
to  London,  and  determining  on  trying 
his  fortune  there,  instead  of  goin^  to 
Edinburgh  to  pursue  his  legal  studies. 

In  1801,  then  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
young  Jerdan  made  his  way  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  engaged  as  a  clerk,  at  the 
salary  of  flfly  pounds  a-year,  in  a  mer- 
chant's  office.  Whilst  here  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  young  men,  who 
in  after  days  became  Lord  Majors  of 
London,  and  he  dined  at  their  maugu. 
ration  dinners  at  Guildhall.  The  young 
men  were  Scotchmen,  who  are  every- 
where prosperous,  because  everywhere 
industrious  and  well  conducted.  Be- 
tween them  and  Jerdan  there  was,  it 
would  seem,  some  relationship,  or  claim 
of  relationship,  and  Jerdan,  who  had 
promised  to  admit  his  cousinship  to  the 
Lauries  and  Piries,  if  ever  they  became 
Lord  Mayors  of  London,  was  as  proud 
when  that  impossibility,  as  he  once 
thought  it,  actually  occurred,  as  if  he 
had  ascertained,  throuofh  antiquarian 
research,  that  Gog  and  Magog  had  been 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 

Counting.housesarecounting-houses, 
and  very  like  each  other.  Turner's  (City 
Chambers)  was  that  in  which  Jerdan's 
noviciate  was  passed.  Jerdan  found  in 
his  master's  office  a  clerk  in  a  brown, 
brick-dust  Quaker  garb ;  a  man  punc- 
tual and  precise.  He  occupied  one  desk, 
and  near  him,  seated  on  a  high  stool, 
was  our  author.  The  desk  opposite 
was  occupied  by  Charles  Turner,  a 
partner  in  the  establishment ;  and  his 
father,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
saw  parties  in  an  inner  apartment. 
Jerdan  was,  it  would  seem,  not  ex- 
pert at  accounts,  was  idle,  and  was 
caught  making  verses.  This  would 
never  do  ;  and  so  the  merchants  with 
whom  he  was,  looked  out  for  some  dif- 
ferent  employment  for  him ;  but  when 


he  was  banished  from  their  place  of 
business  they  felt  his  poetical  talents 
were  not  such  as  to  be  altogether  un- 
worthy of  their  drawing-room,  and 
there  he  met  Antigua  merchants  con- 
nected with  the  house  and  other  good 
society. 

Many  along  day  after  Jerdan  had  the 
Turners  called  to  his  remembrance. 
When  the  British  Association  visited 
Dublin,  in  1835,  Sir  John  Tobin  placed 
a  steamer  at  the  command  of  such  of 
the  members  as  went  by  Liverpool, 
and  one  of  the  Turners  was  there  re- 
presenting the  owner  of  the  vessel.  He 
recognised  Jerdan  among  the  company 
of  wise  men  who  came  to  Dublin  to  in- 
struct and  to  be  instructed ;  and  he  re- 
membered how  hard  it  was  to  teach 
Jerdan.  There  were  old  stories,  not 
to  be  told  to  every  one,  of  how  Jerdan 
had  spoiled  a  cask  of  Madeira  by  doc- 
toring it  in  some  inartificial  manner. 
He  had  broken  several  dozen  of  eggs 
into  it  to  fine  it — a  capital  error — and 
not  a  dear  joke ;  it  would  seem  in  the 
office  that  the  laugh  it  excited  was 
worth  more  than  uie  wine  that  was 
lost.  Turner  told  the  story ;  said  that 
he  was  glad  to  hear  that  Jerdan,  though 
no  witcn  at  fabricating  Madeira,  was 
not  incompetent  in  other  things,  and 
that  he  had  attained  a  high  position  in 
his  country's  literature. 

With  the  Pollocks,  Jerdan  was  inti- 
mate during  the  period  of  his  Lond6n 
life.  At  this  time,  it  is  probable  that 
Jerdan's  talents  were  estimated  as  highly 
as  theirs,  and  his  opportunities  seem  to 
have  been,  at  least,  as  good ;  but  they 
were  diligent,  a  fixed  course  was  ration, 
ally  conceived  for  them,  and  the  studies 
calculated  to  secure  success  industri- 
ously and  perseveringly  pursued.  All 
were  successful;  one  is  Lord  Truro, 
who  held  the  Great  Seal  of  England ; 
another,  is  Chief  Baron ;  a  thixd  died 
a  Chief  Justice  in  India ;  to  another, 
Jerdan  ascribes  our  Khyber  victories, 
which  would  have  been  defeats,  he 
says,  but  for  the  suppression  of  mu- 
tiny among  our  troops,  through  his  sa- 
gacity. On  what  precise  facts  he  has 
A>rmcd  his  opinion  we  are  ignorant. 
*'The  youngest  of  the  brothers  was 
John,  who  now  discharges  the  duties 
of  an  official  appointment  in  a  manner 
to  show  that  there  is  no  degeneracy  in 
his  case." 

Jerdan  had  a  good  many  young 
friends,  and,  as  almost  always  occurs, 
a  society  was  formed  for  the  purposes 
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of  mutual  uuprovement,  where  they 
read  papers,  and  had  viva  voce  discus- 
sions. When  Jerdan  is  led  to  think 
over  the  success  in  life  of  his  early  com- 
panions,  as  compared  with  his  own 
course,  which,  whether  attended  with 
much  enjoyment  or  not,  seems  not  to 
have  ended  in  much  prosperity,  he  com- 
plains of  his  lot  having  been  cast  in 
literature.  Under  no  circumstances^ 
as  society  is  now  constituted,  can  lite- 
rature give  such  support  as  the  bar 
gives,  nor  has  it  any  splendid  prizes 
such  as  the  bar,  or  the  church,  or  the 
military  profession  present.  But  at 
the  bar,  or  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
military  profession,  the  eminently  suc- 
cessful men  are  those  who  are  distin- 
guished  for  accomplishments,  which, 
till  the  word  literature  had  changed 
its  meaning  into  one  more  connected 
with  trade  than  with  letters,  would  have 
been  described  as  literary.  But  in  any, 
even  the  lowest  view  of  the  word,  Jer- 
dan  has,  in  a  great  degree,  we  should 
think,  to  blame  himself.  If  a  man  can 
point  to  no  permanent  work,  that  he 
tias  written,  if  he  has  not  been  dili- 
gent in  learning  any  science,  or  art, 
or  branch  of  information,  which  he 
is  to  teach  through  tho  medium  of 
printing;  if  his  duigence  be  merely 
that  ot  recording  what  other  men 
have  been  doing;  of  analysing  the 
books  which  other  men  have  been  writ- 
ing; of  aiding  in  the  circulation  of 
what  may  be  more  properly  called  ad- 
vertisements than  dignified  with  any 
higher  name,  is  it  reasonable  to  com- 
plain that  he  does  not  obtain  a  higher 
reward  ?  that  he  is  not  paid,  as  those  are 
paid  by  society  who  benefit  it,  not 
alone  by  the  kind  of  toil  which  has  oc* 
cupied  his,  Jerdan 's,  head  and  time^ 
but  by  actual  brain- work ;  of  which  he 
was,  by  no  means,  originally  incapa* 
ble,  but  which  was  not,  it  so  happens, 
at  any  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  his 
occupation  ? 

Sir  Tbomas  Wilde  was  one  of  Jer- 
dan's  early  associates.  Wilde  began 
as  an  attorney,  and  succeede<l  in  attain- 
ing his  great  eminence  by  "  unswerv- 
ing  firmness  and  untiring  application." 
Jerdan  tells  a  queer  story  of  himself  and 
Wilde.  At  one  of  the  evening  meetings 
of  their  little  club,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called, 
the  conversation  turned  on  cypher- 
ing and  decyphering ;  and  Jerdan,  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject, 
said  that  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
io  invent  n  cypher  which  could  not  be 


detected.  A  wager  was  the  instant 
consequence,  and  three  EncyclopiBdias 
were  shown  to  Jerdan,  exhibiting  tho 
many  c}'pher8  that  had  been  devised, 
and  the  fact  that  all  had  beendecypher- 
ed  and  read.  Jerdan  was  frightened 
for  the  result  of  his  wager ;  but  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  when  deep 
thoughts  come  on  men,  a  cypher  occur- 
red  to  him,  and  he  awoke  satbfied  that 
he  had  devised  a  mode  of  secret  writ- 
ing which  would  defy  the  most  acute 
investigator  of  such  mysteries.  He 
told  it  to  one  of  his  friends  and  made 
him  a  convert ;  he  then  went  with  the 
discovery  to  Wilde;  Wilde,  too,  lis- 
tened and  believed ;  and  among  them 
the  matter  was  thought  too  important 
to  waste  it  on  a  tavern  dinner  and  the 
victory  of  a  wager.  They  agreed  that 
it  should  be  communicated  to  mi- 
nisters, and  Jerdan  got  a  letter  of  in> 
troduction  from  one  of  the  Scotch 
county  members  to  Lord  Sidmouth, 
and  he  and  Wilde  saw  Mr.  Sergeant 
Sidmoutb's  private  secretary:  they  told 
their  business.  The  secretary  bowed^ 
and  appointed  a  day  when  he  would  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it.  In  a  week  they 
Again  saw  him :  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  whole  business ;  but,  on  its 
being  recalled  to  him,  he  said  he  did 
remember  the  secret  cypher  of  which  he 
had  a  copy  in  his  drawer;  and  thus 
ended  interview  the  second.  Then  came 
correspondences  and  conferences ;  then 
Jerdan  fell  sick,  and  then  he  went  to 
Scothmd,  and  Wilde  became  the  master 
of  the  spell  that  was  to  command  min- 
isters and  secretaries.  Jordan's  illness 
was  fever,  and  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  of  that  fierce  sort  which  erases  from 
the  brain  much  of  what  had  seemed  to 
be  securely  deposited  there.  He  forgot 
all  about  the  cypher ;  or  if  it  passed 
through  his  mind,  it  was  but  in  the  way 
of  a  passing  thought— as  of  a  dream  that 
had  in  some  way  or  other  failed.  Oddly 
enough,  many  years  afterwards  he  was 
editor  of  a  newspaper  (the  SwOf  Ai>d 
this  compelled  frequent  communication 
with  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of 
State  departments*  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  had  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  officials,  who,  seeing  him 
looking  at  a  paper  written  in  cypher, 
told  him  with  a  smile  he  was  welcome 
to  read  it.  Jerdan  said  he  could  not 
read  it,  as  he  had  not  the  key ;  but 
that  be  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  principle,  and  **  was,  indeed,  the 
Inventor  of  the  design."  When  Jerdan 
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stated  the  principle,  it  was  admitted 
that  he  was  right ;  and  be  was  told  that 
this  mode  of  writing  was  used  in  the 
Foreign  Office  whenever  secrecy  was 
reauired. 

We  next  have  Jerdan  in  a  writing, 
office  in  Edinburgh,  copying  law  pa- 
pers for  a  master  as  idle  as  himself, 
and  relieving  himself  from  this  unwiU 
ling  industry  by  becoming  a  Freema> 
ton,  in  a  lodge  that  sat  late  and  drank 
hard,  and  brought  together  some  plea- 
.sant  persons,  whose  names  are  not 
wholly  forgotten.  Then  came  rumours 
of  invasion,  and  we  have  Willy  in  re- 
gimentals ;  then  came  not  alone  reviews 
and  field-days,  but  what  was  in  Jer. 
dan's  mind,  to  eclipse  all  other  things, 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Scott's 
Works,  and  Blackwood ;  and  a  total 
change,  consequent  on  its  great  lite- 
rary celebrity,  came  over  Scotland. 

Business,  however,  must  be  minded, 
and  Jerdan's  was  as  yet  that  of  the 
Edinburgh  attorney's  office.  His  health 
was  pooriy,  and  this  was  an  excuse  for 
his  doing  little:  something,  however, 
he  did.  He  and  his  master  prepared 
between  them  a  deed  to  be  executed  by 
"  Dame  Janet  Grant,  of  Preston 
Grange,  Countess  Dowager  of  Hynd- 
ford.'*  The  name  and  title  struck 
Jerdan's  fancy.  Southey  and  Lon^. 
fellow  had  not  yet  satisfied  the  public 
with  hexameters,  and  this  came  to  the 
young  clerk's  ear  very  like  verse  "  mea- 
sured  by  the  yard,  not  the  foot."  He 
repeated  it,  and  the  title  seemed  to 
grow  longer  and  more  romantic  with 
every  repetition.  Who  could  she  be  ? 
What  was  she  like  ?  That  such  a  wo- 
man— woman!  is  that  the  word? — that 
a  feudal  lady  of  such  rank  should  have 
in  her  earthly  walk  to  go  through  the 
ordinary  business  of  lite ;  and  to  ap- 
pear in  an  attorney's  office  was  too  bad 
—was  not  to  be  thought  of:  could  his 
master  prevent  this  ?-^ 

•*  The  muter  mv  the  medneti  rise  t 

Hit  floviag  cbeeke,  his  ardent  ejce. 

•  »  «  « 

The  mighty  meeter  smiled  to  see 

Ihat  lore  was  in  the  next  degree  i 

Tvss  liut  a  kindred  sound  to  more, 

For  pitj  melts  the  sonl  to  love.**  ' 

The  old  Timotheus  of  Thistle-street 
had  some  fun  in  view ;  and,  instead  of 
getting  Dame  Janet  to  trot  in  her  pat- 
tens to  his  office,  sent  his  young  clerk 
to  her  to  witness  ber  signature  of  the 
document — ^nay,  the  amin^ement  was, 
that  Jerdan  should  break&st  with  the 
grand  hidy.    He  went,  full  of  curiosity 


and  expectation ;  and  wonder  and  love 
were  passing  away  into  the  feelings  of 
fatigue,  by  which  too  great  excitement 
b  ordinarily  followed,  when  the  lady 
at  last  made  her  appearance.  The 
witch  in  Christabel,  when  seen  by 
lamp-light,  never  produced  a  greater 
revulsion  of  feeling — 

**  Behold  her  bosom  end  half  her  side, 
A  thing  to  think  of,  not  to  tell  i 
And  she  is  to  sleep  with  ChrlstabeU** 

Something  not  unlike,  in  some  of  its 
effects,  was  the  sight  now  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  the  young  clerk — 

"  Her  hair  is  white,  her  beard  is  graj, 
A  thing  to  think  of.  not  to  fay  ; 
Clerk  Jerdan  eats  her  bread  to-day.** 

Clerk  Jerdan  recovered  from  his 
amazement,  but  could  scarcely  forbear 
laughing.  He  bad  seen  Macbeth  acted, 
and  »he  was  for  all  the  world  like  one 
of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  Woman  is 
everj-where  good-natured,  and  old  ladies 
are  always  ladies.  She  cross-examined 
Jerdan,  made  out  the  joke  which  was 
played — one  which  she  greatly  enjoyed, 
and  sent  him  home  with  a  pleasant  let- 
ter to  his  master. 

A  question  of  title  now  arose  in  the 
office  which  required  some  personal  ex-, 
amination  of  parish  registers  through  a 
considerable  tract  of  country.  Jerdan 
had  been  poorly  in  health,  and  this 
was  felt  to  be  an  occupation  which 
might  be  well  performed  by  him,  and 
would  give  him  the  chance  of  benefit^ 
ing  by  country  air.  The  matter  seems 
to  have  been  well  arranged  by  the  soli- 
citor for  whom  Jerdan  was  acting.  To 
collect  and  collate  the  pedigrees  of  some 
obscure  paupers,  and  to  ascertain  their 
intermarriages  for  a  considerable  period, 
was  our  hero's  task.  All  who  could 
tell  anything  about  the  matter,  were 
brought  together  to  a  solitary  hos- 
telry, where  the  scene  of  inquiry  lay, 
somewhere  in  the  upper  districts  of 
Peebleshire  and  Tweeddale,  where  our 
hero  was  directed  to  entertain  them  in 
capital  style,  and  he  obeyed  his  instruc- 
tions fully.  A  favourable  impression 
thus  being  made,  and  all  being  learned 
by  him  which  could  be  useful  in  direct- 
ing his  investigations,  he  moved  on 
from  manse  to  manse  among  the  clergy, 
and  transcribed  every  entry  in  their 
registers  which  related  to  the  names  he 
wanted. 

"  Never  was  task  more  grstifying.  The 
honhonuttie  of  the  priests,  and  the  simplicity 
of  their  paiishioneis,  was  a  new  worid  to 
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tutj  whilst  thejr,  the  clergy,  men  of  piety  and 
learning,  considered  themselves  as  out  of  the 
world  altogether.  The  population  was  thin 
and  scattered,  the  mode  of  living  primitive 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  visit  of  a  stranger, 
so  insignificant  as  myself,  quite  enough  to 
make  a  great  sensation  in  these  secluded 
parts.  I  found  the  ministers  ingenuous,  free 
from  all  puritanicim,  and  generally  well  in- 
formed. Several  of  them  had  furnished  the 
accounts  cf  their  parishes  tor  the  valuable 
Stati:«tical  Account  of  Scotland,  projected 
and  executed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair ;  and  since  immensely  improved  in 
the  publication  of  Messrs.  Blackwood.  A 
similar  work  would  be  of  deep  interest  to 
England;  but  I  must  not  wander  from 
Tweedshaws,  and  the  mossy  uplands  where 
it  bubbles  into  light,  whilst  Clyde  and  Annan 
rise  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Tweed  and 
each  other ;  and  a  small  circuit  of  earth  ia 
the  mother  of  three  l^eautiful  rivers,  which 
flow  in  three  diffvreut  directions,  adorning 
and  enriching  the  south  and  west  of  the 
kingdom,  till  they  fall  into  different  seas. 
The  triplex  legs,  which  are  the  arms  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  might  be  their  symbol. 

**  llie  examination  of  the  parish  books 
was  a  labour  of  luve,  and  source  of  end- 
less amusement.  Thev  mostiv  went  as  far 
back  as  a  century  and  a-half,  and  were,  in 
the  elder  times,  filled  with  such  entries  as 
bespoke  a  very  strange  condition  of  soci«-ty. 
The  inquisitorial  practices  and  pun'tive 
powers  of  the  ministry  could  not  be  exceeded 
in  countries  most  enslaved  by  the  priesthood 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Forced  confessions, 
the  denial  of  religious  rites  even  on  the  bed 
of  death,  excommunication,  shameful  ex- 
posures, and  a  rigid  and  minute  interference 
in  every  domestic  or  private  concern,  indicat- 
ed a  state  of  things  which  must  have  been 
intolerable.  High  and  low  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  this  offensive  discipline  and  do- 
mination. The  laird,  like  the  hind,  had  to 
mount  the  cutty-stool  in  atonement  for  his 
amatory  trangressiona,  and  bacluliders  of 
inferior  station  were  visited  still  more  se- 
verelv  fur  their  moral  lapses  and  *  helnoua 
stos.'"— Vol.  L  pp.  69-71. 

Jerdan  seems  to  have  got  tired  of 
legal  studies ;  for  within  the  next  year 
or  two  we  find  him  a  surgeon's  clerk  in 
the  Gladiator  guard-ship.  His  stay  in 
the  Royal  Navy  was  not  of  any  great 
length ;  nor  are  any  of  his  recollections 
of  the  few  months  he  passed  there 
worth  recording.  He  witnessed  the 
wreck  of  a  boat,  and  saw  the  dead  bo- 
dies  of  some  of  the  men  who  were  lost^ 
when  he  was  walking  a  few  days  after  on 
shore.  He  was  present  at  a  court-mar- 
tialy  but  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
tell  us  of  the  oifence.  or  the  evidence» 
or  the  sentence.    The  only  operation 


he  saw  performed  in  the  surgical  way 
was  the  flogging  of  a  man  through  the 
fleet :  the  criminal  was  taken  in  a  boat 
alongside  each  ship,  and  at  each  re- 
ceived a  number  or  lashes^  till  the  at- 
tending surgeon  certified  that  nature 
could  endure  no  more.  The  Irish  are 
Ftrange  fellows  everywhere — made  to 
be  laughed  at  by  wits  like  our  author. 
In  the  vessel  with  Jerdan  was  an  Irish- 
man  of  the  name  of  Conolly,  who  found 
being  flogged  rather  *'  agreeable  than 
otherwise."  He  was  always  drunk ; 
and  being  no  favourite  with  tne  captain, 
was  perpetually  subjected  to  this  salu- 
tary discipline. 

While  Jerdan  was  still  on  board  this 
vessel,  he  contrived  to  get  some  verses 
into  a  Portsmouth  newspaper.  As  soon 
as  he  had  found  that  what  he  had  writ, 
ten  would  actually  be  printed,  he  be* 
licved  him^lf  one  of  the  great  men  of 
his  age,  and  soon  afler  contrived  to  get 
to  London,  and  to  find  employment  as 
a  newspaper  reporter.  The  creation  of 
a  newspaper  is  a  serious  thing,  and 
wakens  into  excitement  a  thousand 
craAsmen  of  all  kinds  and  characters-. 
**  projectors,  proprietors,  publishers, 
reporters,  and  news- venders.*'  Such  is 
Jerdan 's  enumeration ;  and  many  more 
might  be  added.  The  Aurora  was  the 
name  of  the  new  London  morning  paper 
on  which  Jerdan  was  now  to  engage. 
Each  paper  has  its  own  public ;  its  dr. 
cle  of  fncnds  ;  its  knot  of  supporters  ; 
its  party,  from  whom  it  receives  its  ge- 
neral politics,  and  whose  views  it  is  ex- 
pected to  illustrate  and  recommend,  but 
for  whom  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  make 
the  efibrt  of  originating  any  \ery 
marked  tone  of  opinion.  The  Morn- 
ing Advertiser  was  the  paper  of  the 
publicans;  they  supported  it,  and  a 
numerous  and  influential  class  the/ 
were.  It  was  thought  that  the  West 
End  hotel-keepers  and  tavemers  were 
an  interest  strong  cnoush  to  bo  repre- 
sented in  a  paper  of  tneir  own ;  and 
hence  the  Aurora^  a  gentlemanly  pa- 
per, with  something  of  aristocratic  pre- 
tensions. Meeting  was  held  afler 
meeting — consultation  on  consultation, 
which  generally  ended  in  arrangements 
for  dinner  and  supper-parties,  to  talk 
the  matter  over  quietly.  VVhen  the 
arrangements  were  completed,  a  grand 
dinner  announced  that  all  was  right ; 
and  in  a  few  days  after  the  Aubora 
dawned  on  the  world.  Good  paper, 
good  print,  Jerdan  tells  us  it  was.  The 
editor  was  a  poet ;  and  at  the  dinner 
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which  heralded  the  dawn  of  the  new 
paper^  he  sang  some  rhymes,  his  own 
composition,  of  which  the  chorus  is 
preserved — 

**  All  kali  to  Aurora^  th«  prid*  of  the  doj, 

Each  blessing  her  pro|rrcN  attendi ; 
Th«  town  and  the  country  both  welcome  her  rajt 
Ai  onward  her  footttepe  the  bendt  1" 

Jerdan  was  one  of  the  staff  of  re- 
porters, and  a  queer  set  they  seem  to 
have  been.  The  business  of  reporting 
and  newspaper  editing  seems  to  have 
been  then  very  much  m  the  hands  of 
the  Scotch  and  Irish — more,  we  should 
say,  in  that  of  the  Scotch  than  the 
Irish  ;  but  both  beat  English  competi- 
tion from  the  field.  Their  editor,  who 
had  been  originally  intended  for  the 
Kirk,  was  well  informed ;  and  a  pictu- 
resque fi^^ure,  with  his  blotted  paper, 
his  pot  of  porter,  and  his  tobacco-pipe 
before  him,  as  at  midnight  he  meditated 
his  leculers  for  the  next  day.  A  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
poems,  was  one  of  the  staff  of  reporters, 

as  also  was  Mark Supple,  an  Irish 

eccentric : — 

"  He  it  was,  who,  waking  oat  of  an  in- 
toxicated doze,  and  seeing  Mr.  Abbott  on  the 
treasury  bench  (the  house  being  in  commit- 
tee), called  out  ^Master  Speaker,  as  you  seem 
to  have  nothing  to  do,  I  call  upon  you  for  a 
Bong,  if  you  plaze.'  The  fierce  indignation 
of  the  Chair  rose  hotly  against  this  breach 
of  privilege,  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was 
sent  up  to  the  gallery  to  take  the  offender 
into  custody;  but  Supple  adroitly  escaped 
by  pointing  out  a  peaceful  Quaker,  sitting 
two  or  three  seats  below  him,  as  the  culprit, 
and  the  afTair  assumed  so  ludicrous  an  as- 
pect, that  it  ended  in  the  worthy  broadbrim 
being  turned  out  in  spite  of  his  protestations 
of  innocence,  and  witliout  having  fees  to  pay. 
Mark  was,  indeed,  the  licensed  wag  of  the 
gallery,  and  to  my  apprehension  and  recol- 
lection possessed  more  of  the  humour  of  a 
Dean  Sivift,  without  acerbity  or  ill-miture, 
than  any  individual  perhaps  that  has  lived 
since  his  date.  His  drollery  was  truly 
Swifdsh,  and  the  muddling,  snuffling,  quaiut 
way  with  wliich  he  drawled  it  out,  imparted 
an  extra  laughable  originality  all  his  own. 
Decorous  people  ought  not  to  laugh  at 
funerals,  or  the  anecdotes  of  Supple  related 
in  the  mourning-coaches  which  followed  his 
hearse,  would,  much  as  be  was  reaUy  re- 
gretted, have  convulsed  Niobe  all  tears.** — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  86,  87. 

Monarchy  is  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment  for  a  newspaper.  The  Aurora 
waa  managed  by  a  committee,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  but  fail.  Your 
committees  are  always  arguing  when 


they  should  be  acting ;  the  most  trou- 
blesome and  wrong-headed  man  is  usu- 
ally the  most  persevering,  and  will  have 
his  own  way  by  wearying  down  all  op- 
position.  Think  of  a  novel  written  by 
a  committee  of  tailors !  an  epic  poem 
by  a  guild  of  schoolmasters  I  The  hos- 
tellers who  set  up  the  Aurora  knew 
little  of  anything,  and  nothing  of  the 
management  of  a  newspaper.  In  poli- 
tics they  represented  every  variety  of 
known  opinions ;  and  besides  this, 
many  of  them  had  peculiar  views  which 
they  wanted  but  an  organ  to  make 
known,  and  so  they  wrote  "  leaders*' 
themselves  :--i 

"We  were  of  all  parties  and  shades  of 
opinion ;  the  proprietor  of  the  King's  Head 
was  an  ultra-tory,  and  swore  by  George  the 
Third  as  the  best  of  sovereigns ;  the  Crown 
Hotel  was  very  loyal,  but  more  moderate ; 
the  Bell  Inn  would  give  a  strong  pull  for 
the  Church,  whilst  ^e  Cross-Keys  was  in- 
fected with  Romish  predilections.  The  Cock- 
pit was  warlike,  the  Olive  Tree  pacific,  the 
Boyal  Oak  patriotic,  the  Rummer  democra- 
tic, the  Hole-in-the-Wall  seditious.  Many 
a  dolorous  pull  at  the  porter-pot  and  sapi- 
entious  declination  of  his  head  had  the  per- 
plexed and  bemused  editor,  before  he  could 
efiiect  any  tolerable  compromise  of  contradic- 
tions for  the  rooming*B  issue :  at  the  best, 
the  sheet  appeared  full  of  signs  and  wonders." 
— VoL  L  p.  90. 

Jerdan  succeeded  to  the  post  of  edi- 
tor; bad  was  followed  by  worse,  and 
the  Aurora  faded  away.  Then  came 
Pilots  and  Couriers,  Suns  and  Stars, 
Times,  new  and  old;  Travellers  and 
Oracles  —  all  edited,  or  sub-edited, 
or  penny-a-lined  by  our  hero,  or 
the  neroes  of  his  book.  Those  who 
would  hear  the  names  of  many  of 
the  nameless,  cannot  do  better  than 
look  at  this  record  of  Jerdan*s,  in  which 
they  will  find  brief  notices  of  the  cha- 
racters and  fortunes  of  the  labourers  at 
the  press  in  his  early  day.  The  gal- 
lery and  the  lobbies  of  the  houses  of 
Parliament  were,  from  the  nature  of 
his  occupations,  our  author's  frequent 
haunts ;  and  he  appears  to  have  oeen 
active  in  seizing  Bellingham,  whose 
assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  it  was 
his  fortune  to  witness.  At  the  day  of 
Belling^ham's  trial,  Jerdan  had  in  his 
possession  the  pistols  with  which  the 
murder  was  committed ;  and  he  still 
retains  an  opera-glass  which  Bellingham 
was  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  by  means 
of  which  he  had  made  himself  ac 
quainted  with  Perceval's  person. 
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We  have  a  chapter  of  letters  from 
authors  he  had  reviewed  with  courtesy 
and  kindness.  They  are  of  no  great 
value. 

On  the  10th  of  May^  1813,  Jerdan 
became  editor  of  the  Sun  newspaper. 
He  had  a  tenth  of  the  property,  a 
weekly  salaiy,  amounting  to  £500  a- 
year,  and  the  "entire  control"  of  the 
paper.  It  was  conducted  on  Pitt  poli- 
tics, and  supported  by  the  ministry. 
His  first  •'  leader"  appeared  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Perceval's  death.  It  was 
about  Catholic  Emancipation — against 
it ;  and  Jerdan  records  a  fact,  not  un- 
likely, but  we  never  heard  it  before, 
that  "  the  Sun  was  publicly  stigmatised 
&nd  burnt  by  the  Romish  party  in 
Dublin."  Jerdan  owns  to  much  that 
was  violent  and  personal  in  his  political 
writings,  but  after  all,  finds  *<  more  to 
be  proud  of  than  to  repent."  Of  these 
political  writings  of  his  we  know  no- 
thing whatever. 

Jerdan's  visit  to  Paris  in  1814,  and 
that  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  London 
in  the  next  year,  are  recorded.  The 
chapters  in  which  they  are  told  are 
amusing  enough,  but  do  not  present 
much  for  extract  or  abridgment,  and 
with  these  terminates  the  first  volume 
of  Jerdan's  autobiography. 

The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  men* 
tions  many  familiar  names,  and  is  not 
unlikely  to  afford  pleasure  to  many. 
There  is,  however,  a  total  absence  of 
power  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  iniproba- 
ole  that  as  the  work  advances  and 
brings  us  more  acquainted  with  Jor- 
dan's friends  and  associates,  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Literary  Gazette,  it  may 
become  more  entertaining. 

An  appendix  to  the  first  volume  pvea, 
among  other  things,  a  dramatic  poc  *», 
by  liood,  entitled  "  Lamia,*'  with 
which  we  have  not  had  time  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted. 

Since  we  wrote  the  above  sentences, 
a  second  volume  of  Mr.  Jerdan's  work 
basappeared.  It carrieson the  narrative 
of  his  life  to  the  establishment  of  the 
LOerary  Gazette,  of  which,  after  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  the  management 
of  political  newspapers,  he  became  the 
editor.  It  would  not  be  easy,  even  if 
there  were  any  great  object  in  taking 
the  trouble,  to  analyze  this  second  vo- 
Itmae.  The  book  is  one  written  cur- 
rente  calamo*  The  author  works  lite- 
riiUy  from  hand  to  mouth ;  and  he  has 
acquired  so  much  the  habit  of  writing 
as  the  exigency  of  the  instant  requires, 


that  this  book,  which  professes  to  con- 
tain the  history  of  a  life,  seems  to  have 
been  put  together  without  any  pre- 
vious arrangement  whatever.  Half  of 
the  present  volume  is  occupied  with 
remarks  on  the  observations  on  such  of 
the  public  journalists  as  noticed  the  last. 
The  verdict,  he  tells  us,  was  favour- 
able ;  but,  he  adds,  his  reviewers  too 
often  reminded  him  of  the  ludge  who, 
communicating  to  some  old  ofliendcr 
that  the  jury  had  acquitted  him,  felt  it 
would  be  cruelty  not  to  give  some  intu 
mation  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  and 
warn  him  of  the  dreadful  consequences 
likely  to  occur  from  any  repetition 
of  the  oflfeuce  which,  now  that  he  was 
acquitted,  it  could  not  be  felt  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  merciful  fiction  of  law, 
which  assumes  the  innocence  of  an  un- 
tried  man,  to  say  he  most  certainly 
committed.  We  have  known  a  man 
tried    for    stealing  books.      He  was 

E laced  in  front  of  the  dock,  and  be- 
ind  him,  yet  untried,  were  a  number 
of  persons  accused  of  one  crime  or  ano- 
ther, whose  turn  was  to  come.  The 
principal  witness,  the  person  whose 
books  were  stolen,  was  a  priest—an 
Irish  priest.  He  was  asked  what  were 
the  books,  and  he  described  them  as  mis- 
sals and  hymn-books — books  belonging 
to  his  office.  **  What  in  the  world  could 
this  man  have  wanted  with  them?" 
said  the  judge.  *'  What  trade  or  pro- 
fession is  he  ?"  "  I  understand,  my 
lord,"  said  the  witness,  "  that  he  is  a 
hangman."  It  was  but  too  true  ;  the 
public  executioner  of  the  district — a 
provincial  Calcrafl — had  become  tired 
of  his  mode  of  life,  and  thought  of  retir- 
ing. He  had  heard  many  dying  speeches 
and  last  confessions,  and  had  a  sort  of 
taste  for  communications  of  the  kind. 
He  became  partially  insane,  and  he 
thought  during  the  vacations  of  his  of- 
fice that  he  could  make  an  honest 
ponnv  by  going  through  the  country 
as  a  inar,  and  so  he  stole  the  priest's 
books.  To  see  him  on  his  trial  was  a 
source  of  very  considerable  delight  to 
all  of  that  class  of  persons  who  had 
lived  in  fear  of  the  old  culprit — not 
greater,  it  would  seem,  than  to  many 
ef  his  old  gangsmen  the  sight  of  an  old 
reviewer  reviewed — a  devu  bedevilled, 
an  old  schoolmaster  stript  and  whipt, 
lashed  and  slashed — a  "sartor  resar- 
tus,**  We  learn  from  Jerdan  that 
all  the  reviewers  in  the  empire  are 
now  reviewing  him.  We  trust  thaC 
it  is  in  a  good-natured  spirit ;  for  the 
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Literary  Gazette,  if  not  conducted 
with  any  great  ability,  was  certainly 
remarkable  for  its  general  kindliness 
of  tone. 

A  good  deal  of  this  second  volume 
is  taken  up  with  the  author's  defence 
affainst  the  reviewers  of  the  first — more 
01  it,  in  answers  to  charges  which  no 
man  is  likely  to  make.  Whether  Jer. 
dan  was  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical,  no 
man  knows  or  cares.  His  effort  is  to 
show  that  he  was  consistently  all  three, 
as  a  man  might  plausibly  prove  himself 
a  good  Catholic,  by  showing  that  his 
creed  united  every  heresy  that  ever 
was  thought  of.  As  to  what  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Sun  might  have  been  in  the 
days  of  old — as  to  whether  it  held  Ca- 
tholics cheap,  or  was  for  ot  against 
Protection,  can  surely  be  a  matter  of 
no  moment  at  this  time  of  day.  And 
afler  reading  Mr.  Jerdan's  book,  we 
really  cannot  tell  what  was  his  opinion 
then,  or  what  is  his  opinion  now,  on 
any  political  subject.  Uis  position  as 
editor  of  a  Lonaon  journal,  whatever 
were  his  politics,  made  it  desirable 
for  persons  connected  with  govern, 
ment  to  avail  themselves  of  his  power 
of  influencing  public  opinion ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  received 
with  great  courtesy,  and  thought  of 
with  regard  by  Canning  and  Uuskis- 
son: — 

"  At  this  time  I  had  experienced  s  pecu« 
liar  trait  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  it  may  be 
amusing  to  record,  and  deemed  somewhat 
characteristic.  Near  the  beginning  of  our 
acquaintance,  when  we  met  in  the  Old 
Brompton  lanes,  be  used,  on  giving  me  hid 
band,  to  place  in  mine  only  one,  or  occasion- 
ally two,  of  his  fingers,  and  this  I  have  rea- 
son to  know  was  his  genend  habit  with 
those  with  whom  he  was  not  on  more  inti- 
mate terms;  for  Mr.  Dandas,  of  whom  I 
have  s^token  before,  observed  to  me  that  I 
was  becoming  a  great  favoiuite,  and  had  al- 
ready got  to  three  fingers  I  Such  had  been 
the  case  till  liow }  when  having  found  out 
the  value  of  the  prize,  I  was  not  a  little  de- 
lighted to  have  the  whole  hand  of  the  man 
I  so  esteemed  shaken  with  ndne.  I  a;«ure 
you  1  was  proad  enoogh  of  the  distinction, 
which  few  duired,  except  the  HusUssons,  the 
Freres,  the  Ellises,  the  Baclthouses,  and 
other  faithful  and  attached  friends,  the  asso- 
ciates of  his  unreserved  and  confidential 
hours,  and  companions  of  those  social  enjo}*- 
ments,  the  charms  of  wldcb  no  words  can 
pamt** 


This  volume  contains  a  good  many 
playful  epigrams  of  Mr.  Jerdan*s, 
which  have  been  floating  through  pe- 
riodicals, and  which  we  are  glad  to  see 
thus  appropriated  and  preserved. 

We  cannot  feel  sorry  for  the  accident 
which  has  brought  us  at  the  same  time 
with  Jerdan's  book,  Miss  Mitford's  Re- 
collections of  a  Literary  Life.*  Jerdan 
has  his  value,  but  to  come  upon  Miss 
Mitford's  book  af^er  it,  is  like  getting 
to  the  country  and  the  sea-side,  from 
the  heat  and  dust  of  a  city  July.  Here 
is  a  lady  that  has  lived  among  books — 
books,  the  permanent  dwellers  in  a  fa^ 
mily,  as  well  as  those  that  the  book, 
dubs  and  circulating- libraries  supply 
in  their  season,  and  for  the  season. 
The  old  are  familiar — the  new  are  wel- 
comed. Ireland  sends  its  tribute,  Ame- 
rican poets  are  recognised,  poets  sprung 
from  the  people  find  hearty  sympathy ; 
and  here  is  admiration  too  for  those 
who  are  styled  fashionable  poets.  The 
chapters  into  which  the  booK  is  divided 
give  not  alone  large  extracts  from  fa- 
vourite books,  but  tell  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  author  became  ac- 
quainted with  them.  The  first  chapter 
is  as  good  a  specimen  of  this  as  we 
could  wish  for.  She  begins  by  speak- 
ing of  her  own  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  **  Percy's  Reliques,"  her  love  for  the 
book  itself,  and  for  her  very  copy  of 
the  book ;  her  delight  in  the  fragments 
of  old  minstrelsy  which  it  has  preserved : 

"  This  pleasure  springs  from  a  very  sim- 
ple cause.  The  association  of  these  ballads 
with  the  happiest  days  of  my  happy  child- 
hood. In  common  with  many  only  children, 
especially  where  tlie  mother  is  of  a  grave 
and  home-loving  nature,  I  learned  to  read  at 
a  very  early  age.  Before  I  was  three  years 
old,  my  father  would  perch  me  on  the  break- 
fast-table to  exhibit  my  one  accomplishment 
to  some  admiring  guest,  who  admired  all  the 
more,  because,  a  small  puny  child,  looking 
far  younger  than  I  really  was,  nicely  drest, 
as  only  children  generally  are,  and  gifted 
with  an  afiluence  of  curls,  I  might  have 
passed  for  the  twin  sister  of  my  own  great 
doll.  On  the  table  was  1  perdied  to  read 
some  Foxite  newspaper,  *■  Courier,'  or '  Morn- 
ing Chronide,'  the  Whiggbh  oracles  of  the 
day,  and  as  my  delight  in  the  high-seasoned 
politics  of  sixty  years  ago,  was  naturally  less 
than  that  of  my  hearers,  this  display  of  pre- 
cocious acquirement  was  commonly  rewarded, 
not  by  cakes  or  sugar-plums,  too  plentiful 
in  my  case  to  be  very  greatly  cared  for,  but 


*  **  BeooUections  of  a  Literary  Life.*"    By  Mary  Russell  ^litford.     3  vols,  small  8vo. 
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by  a  sort  of  payment  in  kind.  I  read  lead- 
ing articles  to  please  the  company ;  and  my 
dear  mother  recited  the  *  Children  in  the 
Wood  *  to  please  me.  This  was  my  reward, 
and  I  looked  for  my  favourite  balUd  after 
every  performance,  just  as  the  piping  bull- 
finch that  hung  in  the  window  looked  for  his 
lump  of  sugar  after  going  through  *  God  save 
the  King.'  The  two  cases  were  exactly 
parallel. 

"  One  day  it  happened  that  I  was  called 
upon  to  exhibit,  during  some  temporary 
absence  of  the  dear  mamma,  and  cried  out 
amain  for  the  ditty  that  I  loved.  My  father, 
who  spoilt  me,  did  not  know  a  word  of  it, 
but  he  hunted  over  all  the  shelves  till  he  had 
found  the  volumes,  that  he  might  read  it  to 
me  himself ;  and  then  I  grew  unreasonable 
in  my  demand,  and  coaxed,  and  kissed,  and 
begged  that  the  book  might  be  given  to  my 
maid  Nancy,  that  she  might  read  it  to  me 
whenever  I  chose.  And  (have  I  not  said 
thai  my  father  spoilt  me?)  I  carried  my 
point,  and  the  three  volumes  were  actually 
put  in  charge  of  my  pretty  neat  maid  Nancy 
(in  those  days  nursery-governesses  were  not), 
and  she,  waxing  weary  of  the  *  Children  in 
the  Wood,'  gradually  took  to  reading  to  me 
some  of  the  other  ballads ;  and  as  from  three 
years  old  I  grew  to  four  or  five,  I  learned  to 
read  them  myself,  and  the  book  became  the 
delight  of  my  childhood,  as  it  is  now  the 
solace  of  my  age.  Ah,  wel1-a-day !  sixty 
3'ears  have  passed,  and  I  am  an  old  woman, 
whose  nut-brown  hair  has  turned  to  white ; 
but  I  never  see  that  heavenly-bound  copy 
of  *  Percy's  Reliques  *  without  the  home  of 
my  infancy  springing  up  before  my  eyes. 

"  A  pleasant  home,  in  truth,  it  was.  A 
large  house  in  a  little  town  of  the  north  of 
Hampshire, — a  town,  so  small  that  but  for 
an  ancient  market,  very  slenderly  attended, 
nobody  would  have  dreamt  of  calling  it  any- 
thing but  a  village.  The  breakfast-room, 
where  I  first  posseMed  myself  of  my  beloved 
ballads,  was  a  lofty  and  spacious  apartment, 
literally  lined  with  books,  which,  with  its 
Turkey  carpet,  its  glowing  fire,  its  sofas  and 
its  easy  chairs,  seemed,  what  indeed  it  was, 
a  veiy  nest  of  English  comfort.  The  win- 
dows opened  on  a  large,  old-fashioned  gar- 
den, full  of  old-fashioned  fiowers,  stocks, 
roses,  honeysuckles,  and  pinks ;  and  that 
again  led  into  a  grassy  orchard,  abounding 
with  fruit-trees,  a  picturesque  country  church 
with  its  yews  and  lindens  on  one  ^de,  and 
beyond,  a  down  as  smooth  as  velvet,  dotted 
with  rich  islands  of  coppice,  hazel,  woodbine, 
hawthorn,  and  holly  reaching  up  into  the 
young  oaks,  and  overtianging  flowery  patches 
of  primroses,  wood-sorrel,  wild  hyacinths  and 
wild  strawberries.  On  the  side  opposite  the 
church,  in  a  hollow  fringed  with  alders  and 
bulrushes,  gleamed  the  bright  clear  lakelet, 
radiant  with  swans  and  water-lilies,  which 
the  simple  townsfolk  were  content  to  call  the 
Great  Pond. 

"  What  a  play-ground  waa  that  orchard ! 


and  what  playfellows  were  mine !  Nancy, 
with  her  trim  prettiness,  my  own  dear  father, 
handsomest  and  cheerfullest  of  men,  and  the 
great  Newfoundland  dog  Coe,  who  used  to 
lie  down  at  my  feet,  as  if  to  invite  me  to 
mount  him,  and  thence  to  prance  oflT  with 
his  burthen,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  fun  as  much 
as  we  did.  Happy,  happy  days !  It  is  good 
to  have  the  memory  of  such  a  childhood !  to 
be  able  to  call  up  past  delights  by  the  mere 
sight  and  sound  of  Chevy  Chase  or  the  battle 
of  Otterboume. 

"  And  as  time  wore  on  the  fine  ballad  of 
*  King  Estmere,'  according  to  Bishop  Percy 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  collection,  got 
to  be  amongst  our  prime  fiivouritea.  Ab- 
sorbed by  the  magic  of  the  story,  the  old 
English  never  troubled  us.  I  hope  it  will 
not  trouble  my  readers.  We,  a  little  child, 
and  a  young  country  maiden,  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  Hampshire  farmer,  were  no 
bad  representatives  in  point  of  cultivation  of 
the  noble  dames  and  their  attendant  damsels 
who  had  so  often  listened  with  delight  to 
wandering  minstrels  in  bower  and  hall.  In 
one  point,  we  had  probably  the  advantage 
of  them  :  we  could  read,  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  they  could  not  For  the  rest  every  age 
has  its  own  amusements ;  and  these  metrical 
romances,  whether  said  or  sung,  may  be  re- 
garded as  equivalent  in  their  day  to  tha 
novels  and  operas  of  ours.*-— VoL  L  [^  1-5. 

She  then  ^res  us  from  Percy  the 
fine  balUd  of  King  EBtmere,  with  some 
half-dozen  other  striking  extracts  from 
a  book,  which  may  be  described  as  al- 
most  having  created  the  modem  schools 
of  pjoetry. 

The  next  cbapter  gives  extracts  from 
the  poems  of  Davisy  of  Duflfy,  and  of 
Banmi,  all  read  by  her  in  a  cordial 
feeling,  all  highly  praised.  The  poems 
from  these  authors  which  she  prints 
are  '<The  Sack  of  Baltimore/'  ''Maire 
Bhan  Astoir/*  "  Fontenoy,"  "  So^- 
garth  Aroon,"  and  "  Ailleen. "  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  our  estimate  of  the  value  of 
MissMitford's  admiration  is  lowered  by 
the  fact  that  she  docs  not  think  highly 
of  the  poetry  of  Moore. 

Miss  Mitford*s  recollections  are  of 
books,  and  the  places  where  she  read 
them.  Three  summers  ago  she  pass- 
ed a  few  weeks  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  amid  the  most  delight- 
ful scenery — on  one  side  the  clifls  of 
Buckinghamshire,  on  the  other  Berk- 
shire,  with  its  « villages,  villas,  and 
woods."  We  wish  we  had  room  for 
the  singularly  beautiful  chapter  in  which 
she  describes  her  walks  and  drives  from 
Taplow,  her  bend-auarters  for  Jul^ 
ana  August.  The  wnole  description  is 
admiimble,  but  her  heart  is  here  and 
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eyerywhere  among  books  and  flowers^ 
and  she  is  delight^  to  tell  of  any  book 
new  or  old  that  has  given  her  pleasure. 
Here  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Koel's  "Rymes  and  Roundelay es,"  a 
book  of  which  we  have  first  heard  from 
these  volumes.  We  give  a  few  stanzas 
from  a  poem  called  *'  A  Thames  Yoy- 
age   :— 

"  Steadily,  steadily,  speeds  oar  bark, 
O'er  the  silvery  wbiils  she  springs ; 

While  m&ny  as  lay  of  raoming  lark 
The  watery  carol  rings. 

"  Lo  !  a  sailing  swan,  with  a  little  fleet 

Of  cygnets  by  her  side, 
Pushing  her  snowy  bosom  sweet 

Against  the  bubbling  tide ! 

"  And  see — was  ever  a  lovelier  sight  ? 

One  little  bird  afloat 
On  its  mother's  back,  'neath  her  wing  so 
white, — 

A  beaateons  living  boat ! 

"  The  threatful  male,  as  he  sails  ahead, 
like  a  champion  proud  and  brave, 

Makes,  with  liis  niflHng  wings  outspread^ 
Fierce  jerks  along  the  wave. 

"  He  tramples  the  stream,  as  we  pass  him  by, 
In  wrath  from  its  surface  springs, 

And  after  our  boat  begins  to  fly 
With  loudly- flapping  wings. 

"  Gracefully,  gracefully  glides  our  bark, 

And  the  curling  current  stems, 
Where  the  willows  cast  tlieir  sluidows  dark, 

And  the  ripples  gleam  like  gems ; 
Oh,  there*a  many  a  charming  scene  to  mark 

From  the  bosom  of  Father  Thames.'* 

— ^Vol.  L  pp.  63,  64. 

We  have  a  paper  on  Cowley,  which 
we  must  pass  without  extract,  but  not 
without  praise.  Then  comes  a  law- 
book, read  for  the  ladies,  by  a  young 
barrister  on  a  wet  day.  Is  it  a  volume 
of  trials  ?  They  often  contain  pleasant 
matter  enough — a  trial  for  murder,  or 
libel,  or  witchcraft,  or  heresy,  would 
not  be  always  heavy  reading.  Law 
has  its  own  romance,  and  if  the  witches 
had  their  Walpurgis  nights,  why  so 
had  the  lawyers,  when— 

M  The  grave  lord>kccper  led  the  brairli, 
And  leali  and  macei  danced  before  him." 

And  the  books  which  i-ecord  these 
things  are,  no  doubt,  law  books.  Fhilii- 
niore*s  "Reports"  are  pleasant  reading 
on  a  wet  day  for  any  lady  or  gentleman, 
fond  of  scandal,  and  who  like  a  sam- 
ple of  what  ecclesiastical  courts  have 
VOL.  XL. — NO.  ccxxxvir. 


now  and  then  to  hear.  The  book, 
however,  which  was  produced  and  read, 
to  the  delight  of  the  ladies,  was  An- 
stey's  "  Pleader's  Guide,"  a  good-hu- 
moured satire  on  law  pleadings,  by  the 
son  of  the  author  of  "  The  Bath  Guide." 
MissMitford  praises  the  book  somewhat 
more  than  it  deserves,  still  it  is  a  plea- 
sant piece  of  badinage.  A  book  more 
of  oddity  than  of  humour. 

We  are  among  the  poets  in  this  book; 
and  to  Miss  Mitford  anything  that  has 
the  charm  of  verse  has  attractions.  She 
likes  poems  the  better  for  not  being 
much  liked  by  others.  There  are  those 
to  whom  faces  obviously  beautiful  have 
no  beauty.  To  be  endeared  to  these 
there  must  be  something  that,  if  it  does 
not  repel,  yet  does  not  invite  the  general 
eye — a  beauty  to  be  found  out  which 
there  is  some  merit  in  finding  out ;  and 
thus  an  unrecognised  poet  is  always 
something  better  from  the  fact  of  being 
unrecognised.  An  English  book  is  bet- 
ter for  having  been  printed  in  America 
than  if  it  had  come  to  our  author  in  its 
first  English  garb.  An  American  poet, 
somewhat  more  thought  of  than  Ame- 
rican poets  will  be  when  distance  ceases 
to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view— ^ 
LoDgfellow—is  one  of  Miss  Mitford's 
great  names.  Longfellow  would  produce 
more  efiect  if  he  wrote  less,  if  Jie  found 
his  rhymes  less  easily,  and  if  he  sought 
to  express  with  more  condensation  such 
body  of  thought  as  is  in  his  poems, 
and  if  he  omitted  the  sentimental  and 
semi-religious  element  altogether.  We 
transcribe  from  Miss  Mitford  a  poem 
of  Longfellow's,  which  she  tells  us 
is  a  favourite  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Brown- 
ing's :— i 


If 


THE  ARROW  AND  THE  SOVO. 

"  *  I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where  ; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  in  its  flight 

"  *■  I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 
For  who  has  8ight  so  keen  and  strong 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song  ? 

" '  Long,  long  afterwards,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow  still  unbroke ; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend.* 

"  I  venture  to  add  an  anecdote  new  to 
the  English  public. 

•'  Professor  Longfellow's  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge, a  picturesque  old  wooden  house,  has 
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bolonglnif  to  it  the  ]m>ndc8t  hlatoneal  awo- 
cUition^  of  whioh  America  can  boa^t :  it  wai 
the  head' quarters  of  Washington.  One  uight 
the  poet  cbaoced  to  look  out  of  bis  window, 
and  saw  by  the  va^fuo  s^tarligbt  a  figure 
riding  slowly  past  the  mansion.  The  face 
could  not  be  distinguished ;  but  the  tall  eiect 
person,  the  cockecT  hat,  the  traditional  cos- 
tume, the  often  described  white  horse,  all 
were  present.  Slowly  be  paced  befure  the 
bouse,  Rud  then  returned,  and  then  again 
passed  by,  after  which  neither  bone  nor 
rider  were  seen  or  heard  of. 

"  Could  it  really  be  Washington  ?  or  was 
it  some  frolio-maAquerader  assuming  hia 
honoured  form  ?  For  my  part  1  hold  rtrmly 
to  the  ghostly  side  of  the  storv,  so  did  my 
informant,  also  a  poet  and  au  American,  and 
as  worthy  to  behold  the  spectre  of  the  illus- 
trious warrior  as  Professor  Longfellow  him- 
self. I  can  hardly  say  more.'*— Vol.  i.  pp. 
109,  110. 

Some  vers  d^  soeieti  of  Mackworth 
Praed's  fill  half  a  dozen  pages.  They 
haye  the  air  of  what  is  called  easy 
writing;  are  grac<iful  in  the  cast  of 
thought  and  expression,  but  are  un- 
likely  to  leave  anything  for  the  memory 
to  retain  or  cherish.  Him  she  classes 
with  fashionable  poets.  Then  corned 
the  peasant,  John  Clare.  Iler  extracts 
from  Clare's  poems  are  among  the  best 
things  in  Miss  Mi(ford*s  Yolmnes,  They 
seem  to  n$  very  accurate  descriptions 
of  natural  objects,  and  we  think  it  not 
impossible,  that  Clare  possessed  some 
original  power  of  imsgination,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
made  him  a  poet ;  but  accurate  delinea- 
tions of  rat-noles,  and  rabbit-burrows, 
and  birds*  nest^,  are  not  enough  to  eon- 
stitute  any  very  high  claim.  Without 
such  microscopic  eye  a  man  may  be 
a  poet ;  with  it  he  ma^  be  none.  With- 
out an  ear  to  distinguish  tlis  notes  of  the 
garden  or  forest  birdS|  there  may  bo 
true  perception  of  music  in  its  higher 
{>ower ;  and  with  an  oar  that  dJHtin. 
tinguishes  and  takes  delight  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  such  warbling,  the  power  of 
any  higher  perception  may  be  absent. 
Clare,  however,  we  think,  was  not  defi. 
cient  in  a  higher  power  than  any  which 
such  works  of  his  as  we  have  seen  ex- 
hibited.  His  was  an  unfortunate  ca- 
reer; his  first  poem  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  persons  disposed  and  able 
to  serve  him.  liOrd  Exeter,  hearing 
that  ho  earned  thirty  pounds  a-year 
by  field  labour,  gave  him  an  annuity 
of  fifteen,  assuming  that  thirty  would  be 
solfioiMit  for  bis  ittpportt  and  that  the 
jumuity  would  eik4bl«  him  to  devote 


one-half  of  his  time  to  intclleotual  pm% 
suits.  This  did  not  do.  Clare  pub* 
lished  more  poems.  Each  successive  vo« 
lume  was  better  than  the  foreeoing;  but 
the  wonder  was  over,  and  his  fate  was 
now  the  ordinary  lot — the  better  the 
poems  the  worse  they  sold.  Few,  we 
suppose,  except  Miss  Mitford  herself 
continued  to  read  them ;  and,  afler  all, 
what  chance  was  there  of  any  one  do- 
ing so  ?  Miss  Mitfbrd  prints  iVom  one 
of  his  publications  three  poems,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  are  as  accurate  as  If 
drawn  up  for  a  book  of  ornithology — 
the  "Nightingale's  Nest,"  the  "Petti- 
chap's  Nest,"  the  "  Yellowhammer'a 
Nest."  We  can  understand  these  ttiingi 
as  the  mere  sportof  fancy,  amusin?  itself 
by  creating  new  combinations  and  tran- 
sient  associations  from  familiar  objects. 
But  to  expect  any  wide  or  general  sym- 
pathy with  this  kind  of  amusement 
would  be  to  delude  oneself  hugely. 
To  say  the  plain  truth,  we  our- 
selves  never  heard  of  the  pettichap  be- 
fore, and  as  some  of  our  readers  mar 
be  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  at- 
tach more  value  thi^n  we  do  to  minute- 
nes8  of  delineation,  we  transcribe  a 
few  lines : — 

♦*THB  PETnCnAP*8  KEST. 

"  Well !  in  many  walks  IVe  rarely  found 
A  place  less  likely  for  a  bird  to  form 
Its  nest;  close  by  the  rut-gulled  waggon- 
road, 
And  on  tlie  almost  bare  foot>trodden  ground, 
With  scarce  a  clump  of  grass  to  keep  it 

warm, 
Where  not  a  thistle  spreads  Its  spears  abroad, 
Or  prickly  bush  to  shield  it  from  harm's  way ; 
And  yet  so  cnugly  made,  that  none  may  spy 
It  out,  save  i)eradvonture.     You  and  I 
Had  surely  passe^l  it  in  our  walk  to-day, 
Had  chance  not  led  nsi  hy  it !  Kay,  e'en  now, 
Had  not  the  old  bird  heard  us  trampling  by, 
And  fluttered  out,  we  had  not  seen  it  he 
Brown  as  the  road-way  sidtf.     Small  bits  of 

liay 
Pluckt  from  the  old  propt  haystack's  pleachy 

brow, 
And  withered  leaves,  make  up  Its  outward 

wall, 
Whic!)  from  the  gnarled  oak- dotterel  yearly 

fall. 
And  in  the  old  hedge-bottom  rot  away. 
Kuilt  like  an  oven,  through  a  little  hole, 
Scarcely  admitting  e*eu  two  fingers  in. 
Hard  to  discern,  tiie  binls  snug  entrance  win. 
*Th  linifl  with  feathers,  warm  as  silken  stole, 
Softer  than  beats  of  down  for  painless  ease. 
And  fall  of  e^gs  scarce  bigger  c*v*n  than  peas. 
Here's  one  roust  delknte,  with  spots  as  small 
As  dust,  and  of  a  faint  and  pbky  red. 
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And  they  are  left  to  many  dangerous  ways. 
A  green  grasshopper's  jump  tbX^x  break  the 

shells ; 
Yet  lowing  oxen  pass  them  mom  and  night. 
And   restless  sheop    around    them    hourly 

stray."  .... 

—Vol.  i.  pp.  187,  188. 

Clare  married — found  any  means 
which  he  could  command  from  what- 
ever  source^  inadequate  to  his  support, 
lie  has  become  insane.  His  illusions 
are  of  a  character  unusually  mild,  and  if 
absolute  recovery  be  not  probable,  seem 
little  likely  to  intei*fere  with  some 
kinds  of  mental  exertion.  Whatever 
ho  read  and  whatever  he  recollected, 
was  impressed  on  his  mind  as  if  some- 
thing he  had  himself  witnessed.  A 
friend  of  Miss  Mitford,  heard  him  re- 
late the  incidents  of  Charles  I.'s  ei^ecu- 
tion,  as  if  he  had  been  himself  present. 
Nelson's  victories  he  would  tell  of,  fan* 
eying  that  he  had  been  one  of  his  sail- 
ors,  and  present  in  the  actions.  Cyrus 
Redding  visited  him;  found  him,  for 
the  most  part,  free  from  all  morbid  (le- 
lusion.  Mr.  Redding  and  Miss  Mitr 
ford  give  specimens  of  poems  which, 
it  would  appear,  he  continues  to  write, 
exhibiting  all  his  former  skill.  Thei'e 
IS  some  thought  of  printing  these 
poems. 

We  have  no  choice  but  following 
our  author,  and  hers  is  a  capricious 
and  desultory  route.  Think  of  her 
chapter  about  John  Clare,  the  pea- 
sant poet,  being  followed  by  one  on 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  that  on  Johnson 
beingprcfaced  by  an  account  of  her  own 
performances  at  weddings  in  the  respon- 
sible character  of  bridesmaid.  The  link 
of  association  is  this ;  soon  after  one  of 
these  weddings,  her  father  carried  her 
to  Tx>ndon.  Boswell's  book  was  then 
the  book  of  the  day ;  this  led  to  her 
being  shewn  "Johnson's  Evidences," 
and  so  we  come  to  Johnson  himself, 
of  whom,  however,  she  says  little,  and 
nothing  that  was  not  before  known. 
She  quotes  some  sentences  about  him 
from  Channing,  prints  his  famous 
letter  to  Chesterfield,  and  his  effective 
verses  on  Levett's  death. 

Then  come  Herrick  and  Withers. 
In  Herrick  there  is  much  that  is  ex- 
cellent, and  every  glepinpr  from  his 
works  brings  home  something  worth 
the  pains  of  gathering.  Withers  has 
been  over-praised,  but  there  are  a  few 
passages  which  have  been  oflen  imi- 
tated, and  oft£n  reprinted.  These 
Miss  Mitfbrd  again  gives  us ;  in  this 


she  is  not  to  be  blamed,  as  it  is  not  im« 
probable  that  her  book  will  be  greatly 
valued  as  a  useful  and  pleasant  selec- 
tion of  poems  ;  she  woula  have  been  unr 
wise  if  she  allowed  herself,  in  all  cases, 
to  avoid  reprinting  poems  familiar  to 
the  public.  INlan^  will  look  to  these 
volumes  for  favourite  poems  which  they 
have  long  knowpi  and  it  wpuld  not  do 
to  have  them  ^Iw^ys  disi^ppointed. 

8ome  very  beautiful  poema  of  Joanne^ 
Baillie's  are  piven  here,  and  with  them 
a  few  of  Catherine  Fanshawe's,  a  cele- 
brity of  a  somewhatearlier — yet  scarcely 
earlier — day.  For  Miss  Fanshawe,  our 
author  claims  the  riddle  always  attri- 
buted to  Byron,  "  'Twas  whispered  in 
heaven,  *twas  muttered  in  hell,"  or,  as 
it  is  given  here — 


»« •' 


TwM  in  hearcn  proooi^accd.  tpd  'twas  muttered 
in  hell." 

In  this  we  suppose  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  as  the  poem  h^  been 
oflen  printed  in  different  editions  of 
Byron.  But  T^p  ipust  conclude ;  ai^d 
can  we  ()o  it  bettor  t)ian  by  pif zzling  omr 
readers  with  riddles  ?  Here  is  one  by 
Miss  Fanshawe :— - 

"  Inscribed  oa  many  a  lesrned  page, 
In  mystic  characters  awl  sage, 

Long  time  my  Fint  has  suiod  { 
And  though  its  golden  age  be  past. 
In  wooden  walls  it  yet  may  last 

Till  clothed  with*  flesh  and  blood. 

"  My  Second  is  a  glorious  prize 
For  all  who  love  their  wondering  eyes 

With  curious  sightD  to  pamper ; 
Bat  'tis  a  sight,  which  should  they  meet, 
Air  improviso  in  the  street, 

Ye  gods !  how  they  would  scamper ! 

"  My  taut'  8  a  sort  of  wandering  throne. 
To  woman  limited  alone, 

The  Salique  law  reversing ; 
But  while  the  imaginary  queen 
Prepares  to  act  this  novel  scene, 

Her  royal  part  rehearsing, 
(Vertumtng  her  presumptuous  plan, 
Up  climbs  the  old  usurper— man, 
And  she  jogs  after  as  she  can.'* 

—Vol  i.  pp.  257,  SM. 

And  here  are  Uiree  or  four  by  Win- 
throp  Mackworth  Praed : — 

h 

"  I  graced  Pon  Pedro's  revelry, 

^  drest  in  fire  and  featlifr, 
When  loveliness  and  chivalry 

Were  met  to  fe^t  together. 
He  flnng  the  slave  who  moved  the  lid 

A  purse  of  maravcdis ; — 
And  this  thst  gallant  Spanjard  did, 

For  me  and  for  the  ladles. 
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^*  lie  vowed  a  vow,  that  noble  knight, 

Before  he  went  to  table, 
To  make  hu  only  sport  the  fight, 

Hid  only  coodi  the  stable, 
Till  he  had  dragged  as  he  was  bid 

live  score  of  Turks  to  Cadiz ; — 
And  this  that  gallant  Spaniard  did, 

For  me  and  for  the  ladies. 

**  To  ride  through  mountains,  where  my  Firti 

A  banquet  would  be  reckoned ; 
Through  deserts,  where  to  quench  their  thirst 

Men  vainly  turn  my  Swmd. 
To  leave  the  gates  of  fair  lladrid, 

And  dare  the  gates  of  Hades ; — 
And  this  that  gallant  Spaniard  did, 

For  me  and  for  the  ladies. 

U. 
"  Homing  is  breaking  o'er  brake  and  bower ; 
Hark !  to  the  chimes  from  yonder  tower ! 
Cell  ye  my  Firgt  from  her  chamber  now. 
With  her  snowy  veil  and  her  jewelled  brow. 

*<  Lo  I  where  my  Second  in  gorgeous  airay. 
Leads  from  her  stable  her  beautiful  bay, 
Looking  for  her  as  he  curvets  by 
With  an  arching  neck  and  a  glandng  eye. 

'*  Spread  is  the  banquet  and  studied  the  song, 
Ranged  in  meet  order  the  menial  throng, 
Jerome  is  ready  with  book  and  with  stole. 
And  the  maidens  strew  flowers, — ^bnt  where 
is  my  Whole? 


"  Look  to  the  hill ! — ^is  he  climbing  its  side  ? 
Look  to  the  stream ! — \&  he  crossing  its  tide  ? 
Out  on  the  false  one  I  he  comes  not  yet — 
Lady,  forget  him !  yea,  scorn  and  forget ! 

m. 

"  Come  from  my  Firtt^  ay,  come ! 

The  battle  dawn  is  nigh ; 
And  the  screammg  trump  and  the  thundering 
drum 

Are  calling  thee  to  die  ! 
Fight  as  thy  father  fought ; 

Fall  as  thy  father  fell ; 
Thy  task  is  taught ;  thy  shroud  is  wrought ; 

So ;  forward  and  farewell ! 

**  Toll  ye  my  Second  !  toll ! 

Fling  high  the  flambeau's  light ; 
And  sing  £e  hymn  for  a  parted  soul 

Beneath  the  silent  night  I 
The  wreath  upon  his  head, 

The  cross  upon  his  breast, 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  be  died 

So, — take  him  to  his  rest ! 

"  Call  ye  my  WhoU,  ay,  call 

The  lord  of  lute  and  lay  I 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  paQ 

With  a  noble  song  to-day ; 
Go,  call  him  by  his  name  1 

No  fltter  hand  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldlei's  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave." 


A  IhTVUQ  SHOT  AT  THE  UNITED  BTATS8. 

V 

BT  riTIOVKNI. 


FIBBT     ROUND. 

"  I  draam  otmm»  prond  bird, 
A  bfight-ej«d  mouaUIn  kiof  i 
In  way  Ttoloni  I  haT«  heard 
Xhanuhiagofhitwiiif.**— Una  Hamaa. 


''  First  read/*  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  and 
then  travel  to  satisfy  yourself  of  the 
truUi  of  what  you  have  read. "  It  is  to 
be  feared  that,  as  I  foolishly  neglected 
his  lordship's  advice,  in  passing  into 
the  Unitea  States  of  America  with  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of  the  history, 
government,  customs,  and  manners  of 
Its  people,  my  present  endeavour  may 
be  compared  to  an  empty  shell,  creat- 
ing a  good  deal  of  hissing  as  it  flies 
through  the  regions  of  air,  but  finally 
Calling  to  the  sround  without  further 
eflbct  than  the  dull  noise  it  groducei  in 
its  descent.    Where  there  is  little  in. 


formation  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity. 

With  the  view  of  increasing;  the  one, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  diminishing  the 
other,  I  made  arrangements  to  visit 
Brother  Jonathan — ^packed  my  port* 
manteau,  took  a  place  in  the  St.  Al- 
ban's  stape,  and  sought  a  talisman  to 
convert  the  paper  currency  of  Canada 
into  the  all-powerful  gold  of  America. 
I  disooverea  a  necromancer,  sittine  in 
an  exchange-oflice ;  the  thing  was  done 
in  a  minute — a  flock  of  eagles,  of  the 
tme  American  stamp^  flew  into  my 
pocket ;  and  it  only  remained  forme  to 
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go  home  and  dream  of  that  remark, 
able  bird — the  pet  of  Csesar  and  Na- 
poleon— whose  insatiable  desire  was 
ever  to  soar  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  sun. 

Shall  I  harass  the  reader  with  rela- 
tions of  dismal  nightmares,  and  fan- 
cied combats  with  this  king  of  the  fea- 
thered tribe?— Shall  I  practice  upon 
his  credulity  by  asserting  that  an  eagle 
exhibited  a  frantic  desire  to  deprive 
me  of  my  eye- sight,  but  that>  in  seizing 
the  monster  by  the  neck,  I  frustrated 
his  object^  and  had  well-nigh  choked 
him,  when  I  suddenly  became  aware 
that  I  had  been  clutching  the  bell- 
rope,  and  ringing  the  bell  for  my 
servant  to  come  up  and  awake  me? 
No  I  I  will  pass  over  in  silence  the 
heated  fancies  of  the  night,  the  cold 
realities  of  a  morning's  toilet,  and  beg 
the  reader  to  behold  me  in  an  open 
stage,  in  company  with  half-a-dozen 
others,  *<  and  all  agog  to  dash  through 
thick  and  thin." 

While  much  has  been  said  about  the 
clear  skies  and  brilliant  suns  of  Ca- 
nada, while  romances  have  been  writ- 
ten, throwing  a  magic  light  over  all 
things  connected  with  the  country,  I 
believe  many  have  forgotten  to  men- 
tion that  the  sky  often  assumes  a  very 
sulky  expression,  and  the  sojourner  in 
our  North  American  Colonies,  who 
finds  that  biting  winds  and  fierce  storms 
of  poudre  have  been  made  very  little 
of,  cannot  reasonably  be  surprised  at 
the  treatment  he  receives  from  them. 

It  was  on  a  winter's  day  of  peculiar 
asperity  that  I  found  myself  seated, 
where  a  moment  ago  I  begged  my 
reader  to  imagine  me.  There  were  four 
feet  of  snow  in  the  streets  of  Montreal, 
forming  a  kind  of  causeway  in  the  mid- 
die,  while  the  footway  was  left  compa- 
ratively  bare.  Long  rows  of  sombre 
houses,  shutting  in  sympathy  and 
warmth  with  double  windows,  hung 
with  icicles  at  eave-sill  and  all  possible 
points,  reared  their  snow-covered  roofs 
against  a  dark  and  frowning  sky ;  and 
a  pierdng,  irregular  blast  ^miisked  the 
small,  sharp  crystals  down  the  necks, 
up  the  sleeves,  and  in  the  faces  of  such 
clerks,  and  unfortunate  specimens  of 
humanity,  as  dire  necessity  had  called 
forth  to  snufif  the  morning  air.    It  was. 


in  fact,  a  day  for  the  inside  of  a  com- 
fortable  room,  not  for  the  outside  of  a 
sleigh.  The  passengers  sat  like  a  par- 
cel of  resigned  fowls,  shrinking  into 
their  furs,  while  their  noses  and  cheeks 
assumed  a  blue  and  unpromising  aspect. 
We  waited  patiently  until  our  driver, 
a  diminutive  man  in  a  blanket-coat, 
who  had  been  chewing  and  digesting  a 
large  quantity  of  tobacco  in  front  of  a 
stove  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  came 
out  of  the  Ottawa  Hotel.  After  look- 
ing up  the  street  and  down  the  street, 
he  deliberately  drew  on  a  very  flimsy 
pair  of  gloves,  lazily  mounted  the  box, 
and  took  hold  of  the  reins ;  a  feeble 
touch  of  the  whip  to  the  leaders,  a  tin- 
tinnabulation  from  their  collars,  and 
away  goes  the  sleigh,  sliding,  jolting, 
and  plunging  in  and  out  o£ihecah(jts* — 
the  passengers  meanwhile  exhibiting 
much  uneasiness,  and  an  insane  desire 
to  throw  themselves  out  of  this  very  un- 
comfortable  shandredan. 

On  a  bright  winter's  day  how  cheer- 
ful is  the  Canadian  capital  I  how  shines 
the  sun  I  how  sparkles  the  crystalised 
street  with  it-s  kaleidoscope  show ! 
Sleighs  of  all  kinds,  adomea  with  di- 
vers  beautiful  robes,  dash  along,  carry, 
ing  many  a  fair  and  gallant  freight. 
No  team  is  without  "  the  little  fairy 
bells,"  and  thus  an  incessant  jingling 
seems  to  ring  out  the  general  gratifi. 
cation — 

•*  How  brIghUy  dilnet  th«  fair/  Und— 
But  all  If  glittering  ihow  i 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  I)eoember*t  beam 
Can  east  on  lee  and  tnoir  I** 

And  as  soon  as  the  beam  is  withdrawn 
the  show  disappears,  and  what  have 
we  now  ? — ^^loom  and  ferocity  !  The 
long  icicles  that  meet  the  eye  wherever 
it  turns,  seem  the  serrated  teeth  of  icy 
monsters,  ready  to  devour  the  hardy 
adventurer  who  dares  to  traverse  these 
frozen  regions.  A  solitary  sleigh  rushes 
fiercely  by,  drawn  by  a  beast  that 
steams  like  a  caldron.  Dangling  from 
its  sides  are  great  knots  of  ice,  and  a 
beard  a  foot  long  of  the  same  strong 
material  is  hard  and  fast  at  the  end  of 
its  nose.  A  heavy  traineauf  comes 
lumbering  along;  and  what,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  does  it  contain  ?  As 
surely  as  the  Jew  detests  pork,  nothing 
else  but  a  load  of  frozen  pigs,  packed 


*  Undulations  in  the  road  or  street,  caused  by  the  original  tmevennefls,  or  the  unequal  de* 
posit  of  gnow. 

f  A  large  sleigh,  used  for  transporting  produce  to  the  market 
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close  topeliiel*,  afandrng  on  their  hind 
legs  stiff  atid  stark  ;  the  spare  old  era- 
peau  bringing  the  cargo  into  market, 
stoops  as  he  walks  with  the  hood  of  his 
coat  over  his  head,  and  endeavours  to 
covel*  his  shrivelled  face  with  his  gloved 
hand.  We  enter  another  street,  and  a 
broilder  one;  t)er8pfectlv(S  lines  of  low 
houses  on  each  side  rtin  to  a  point  in 
the  hotizon  which  bounds  a  dreary 
waste  of  snow— the  white  doak  of  the 
mighty  6t.  Lawrence  ;  beneath  he 
wears  arlnour  of  Adamant,  but  every 
spring  goes  into  violent  Convulsions, 
and,  tearing  his  stiff  apparel  into  a 
million  of  pieces,  assumes  the  flowing 
garb  which  it  is  his  pleasure  to  rtlti  ih 
during  the  summet'  and  autumn. 

Among  the  kst  objects  that  meet 
my  viewln  the  tsity  of  Montreal,  are 
the  blackened  walls  of  the  Canadian 
Houses  gf  Parliament,  now  Ironically 
termed  the  Elgin  marbles,  l*hliy  Stand, 
cold  and  desolate,  a  silent  testimony  to 
the  advantages  of  responsible  goVern- 
ment.  I  had  se6n  tnose  walls  under 
other  circtimstances.  I  had  seen  as- 
sembled, b;^  gas-light,  within  them,  the 
representatives  ofi^e  people  of  Canada, 
and  a  faction  sitting  with  triumphant 
smiles  on  their  faces — a  fkction  whose 
leaders,  under  pretence  of  commisfera- 
tion  for  the  injui^d,  had  introduced  a 
measure  tending  materiallv  to  lengthen 
the  purses  of  a  considerable  number  of 
rascalsy  and  to  shorten  those  of  their 
honester  neighbours.  These  wolves, 
as  the  time  of  seizing  their  prey  drew 
near,  were  gradually  slipping  off  the 
sheeps*  clothing  they  had  at  first  ap. 
peared  in,  and  were  snapping  and 
growling  at  the  opposition.  At  length, 
one  of  the  most  artf\il  of  the  pack 
snarled  forth  a  term  of  reproach  which 
properly  belonged  to  his  own  brethren. 
An  immediate  uproar  was  the  conse- 
quence,  and  the  galleries  were  cleared. 

Again  I  saw  those  walls,  and  a  more 
fierce  master  than  erenjoarty  itrife  was 
in  possession.  The  bells  of  the  city 
that  night  rang  out  in  wild  discord  ;  a 
fearfbl  olaze  had  sprung  up,  and  the 
roofSy  tall  chimneys,  church  spires,  and 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral  shone 
bright  in  the  red  glare  of  the  burning 
Houses  of  Assembly!  A  mob  had 
swelled  the  Place  d'Armes,  violent 
speeches  had  been  made,  and,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  solitary  voice,  the 
crowd  treaded  its  way  quietly  to  the 
place  where  the  Canadian  Parliament 
was   sitting.     The  lighted   windDwi 


showed  that  the  debate  still  continuc^t, 
but  it  was  brought  to  a  more  ^pc-ndy 
conclusion  than  was,  perhaps,  nntici- 
pated.  Suddetiiy  there  arose  a  storm  of 
yells  and  execrations,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  perfect  tornado  of  sticks  and 
stones  demolished  nearly  every  pane 
of  glass  in  the  building.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  man  entered  the  room, 
and,  seating  himself  in  the  Speaker's 
chair,  acted  anew  the  part  of  Oliver 
Cromwelli  by  dissolving  the  house.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  the  members 
obeyed  a  summons  so  strongly  sup- 
ported fVom  without.  But  there  was 
also  another  enemy  to  be  dreaded — a 
smell  of  smoke  was  succeeded  by  a 
craMing  noise,  and  then  by  a  steady 
roar — the  western  end  of  the  building 
had  been  fired  ;  a  wind  from  the  west 
was  sweepinjj  the  devouring  clement 
impetuously  through  the  building,  and 
all  the  records  of  the  Colony,  as  well 
as  several  thousands  of  valuable  books, 
would  soon  be  utterly  consumed  I  Fire- 
engines  came  rattlinrr  up  j  wild  figures  in 
scarlet  dresses  carrying  flaming  torches, 
ran  by  the  fide  of  them ;  but  the  mob,  so 
far  from  assisting  to  quench  the  flames, 
would  not  allow  a  single  jet  of  water 
to  fall  on  the  devoted  ouiidinnrs.  At 
length  the  measured  tramp  of  advanc- 
ing infantry  was  beard ;  and,  amidst 
loud  cries  of  "  stand  back,"  a  regiment 
fbnned  in  line — a  long  row  of  umber- 
ed faces  and  red  Jackets,  brilliant  in 
the  li^ht,  appeared  suddenly  fVonting 
the  bla^e;  and  four  hundred  Britim 
mtiskets  clashed  upon  the  pavement. 
The  engines  now  were  worked  with 
alacrity,  but  it  was  evident  that  nothing 
could  save  the  houses.  Finally,  the 
loud  thunder  of  the  falling  roof  an- 
nounced the  appalling  transformation 
of  "a  good  servant"  into  "a  had  mas^ 
ter,**  An  intensely  black  doud  con- 
trasted awfully  with  the  golden  glow  of 
the  ruin  in  which  fiery  destruction  Hi 
enthroned,  roaring  Hke  a  thousand 
wild  beasts ;  while  a  vast  illuminated 
multitude  drew  farther  back,  and  look- 
ed on  in  silence 

The  picture  sinks  to  be  recalled  at 
pleasure.  The  city  of  Montreal  stretches 
m  a  long  straight  line  behind,  and  a 
white  wilderness  rises  before  us.  The 
snow  descending  helps  to  cool  the  ar- 
dour of  the  imagination.  But  why 
drag  the  reader  from  the  extreme  of 
heat  to  that  of  cold,  which  must  needs 
be  experienced  by  the  traveller  on  the 
dreary  road  by  St.  Jolm*s  acrosa  Lake 
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CharopUin  to  Pkillipsbui^? — let  me  ra- 
ther revert  to  the  lime  of  my  first  tri- 
uinphant  entry  upon  Brother  Jona- 
than's farnii  the  boundary  of  which  lies 
within  a  mile  of  the  last-mentioned 
place.  It  Was  then  a  more  genial  sea- 
son of  the  yearj  and  Nature  vrore  her 
" gaye  elothinge.'* 

'I*he  woods  were  as  still  as  solitude 
itself,  saving  the  chirping  of  the  cricket, 
which  is  a  constant  companion  of  the 
American  summer,  and  a  miserable 
substitute  for  the  feathered  songsters 
of  Enjrland.  The  evening  waned  apace, 
and  the  rich  warm  glow  of  sunset  lin- 
gered  on  the  topmost  trees  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  as  I  came  to  an  iron 
stump  on  the  side  of  the  road.  On 
three  Aices  of  this  stump  were  names 
with  which  I  was  not  familiar,  but  on 
the  fourth  were  these  words — <'  The 
Treaty  of  Washington." 

''Here,  then,"  quoth  I  to  myself, 
"  is  the  boundary  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  a  single 
stride  will  bring  me  into  the  land  of 
liberty,  the  free  and  enlightened  re- 
public I" 

At  this  point  the  sun  went  down, 
and  after  a  moment's  careful  consider- 
ation concerning  the  importance  of  the 
step  which  I  was  about  to  take,  left 
foot  foremost,  I  entered  the  United 
States  I  I  traversed  a  road  overhung 
with  trees,  until  I  reached  a  more  open 
part  of  the  country,  where  sheep,  graz. 
ing  in  clover,  gave  rise  to  "drowsy 
tinkling8>"  reminding  one  of  Kent.  I 
then  took  a  road  to  the  right,  and  found 
myself  by  the  side  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  sky  was  faintly  glowing  with  all 
the  beautiful  transitions  of  colour  which 
lie  between  dusky  red  and  pale  blue ; 
and  the  placid  surface  of  the  lake  ex- 
hibited them  in  reverse  orderi  I  had 
been  informed  that  if  I  pursued  the 
road  along  the  lake  shore*  I  should  ar*- 
rive  at  the  Ilighgate  springs,  where  a 
hotel  wad  to  be  found  fi^(|uented  by 
Americans  ;  but  a  stream,  too  dark- 
looking  to  be  fbrdable,  brought  me  to 
a  dead  stop,  and  I  was  fain  to  retrace 
my  steps.  Meeting  a  fair  sylph,  I  in- 
jterro^ated  her  as  to  the  pos^ibility  of 
crossing  the  Rubicon,  she  informed  me 
that  her  brother  would  ''  row  me  o'er 
the  ferry;"  and  that  young  gentleman 
beint;  pi^oduced,  snatched  up  a  small 
paddle  from  the  beach,  whipped  it 
under  his  arm,  plunged  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  and  marched  before  me 
with  an  air  of  consequence  worthy  of 


.imitation  by  the  rising  generation  of 
**young  England," 

< '  Are  there  many  people  at  the  springs 
just  now  ?"  said  I. 

"Guess  not,  replied  the  boy." 

**  I  suppose  not  many  people  ever  do 
come  in  this  direction  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  guess  there's  oonsiderable 
travellers  1" 

Here  my  gondolier  unlocked  a  thing 
resembling  a  coffin,  or  a  pig-trough, 
which  was  chained  to  a  stone  on  the 
bank  a  little  higher  up,  and  invited  me 
to  step  in.  I  did  so*  The  crazy  craft 
rocked  frightfully,  and  reminded  me 
of  a  cruise  which  in  days  of  childhood 
I  had  once  rashly  endeavoured  to  make 
in  a  tub. 

"  Do  you  call  this  a  canoe  or  a  dug- 
ovi  V*  said  I,  wishing  to  distract  my 
attention  from  present  danger  by  con- 
versation* 

*'  Oh,  no  I"  returned  the  boy,  "  this 
is  only  a  small  mas-sheen"  (machine)* 

He  worked  away  like  a  Trojan,  and 
soon  landed  me  at  the  other  side,  with 
the  parting  advice  *'  to  keep  on  striie 
a- head/"  I  groped  my  way  along  an 
indistinct  track ;  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  wood  growing  by  the  side  of  it,  and 
it  was  momentarily  getting  darker;  and 
when  I  had  almost  concluded  that  I 
had  missed  the  road,  the  lighted  front 
of  a  house,  surrounded  by  a  verandah, 
broke  suddenly  on  my  view.  I  heard 
voices  and  the  sound  of  a  piano.  There 
wek^  people  sitting  outside  and  inside 
the  windows.  I  marched  in,  and  found, 
as  I  walked  along  a  passage,  that  there 
wet^  sitting-rooms  on  each  nde,  in  each 
of  which  were  several  ladies,  and  ladies 
only ;  so  I  walked  straiffht  on,  and 
found  myself  in  tko  less  a  place  than  the 
kitchen  of  the  establishment  1  I  be- 
lieve I  wa&  foolish  enough  to  use  the 
English  interjection  of  "  waiter  1"  in 
answer  to  which  a  cynical  man  appear- 
ed»  though  evidently  unused  to  such  a 
summons,  and  leading  me  sti^aight 
through  the  apartments  of  the  ladies, 
introduced  me  to  an  uncomfortable 
little  bar-room,  lighted  by  a  camphine 
lamp,  where  he  handed  me  a  book,  and 
carefully  examined  my  autograph  when 
I  had  traced  iu  I  was  then  shewn 
into  a  room,  both  small  and  hot,  with 
a  wash-hand  stand  in  one  corner,  con- 
taining a  jug  and  basin,  about  the  size 
of  a  iM'ge  teacup  and  saucer.  Having 
performed  my  ablutions  on  the  limited 
scale  permitted,  I  descended,  and  not 
liking  to  thrust  my  society  on  atraa» 
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gers,  took  a  turn  in  the  verandah. 
Presently  two  ladies,  of  youthful  ap- 
pearancet  but  composed  demeanour  (as 
well  as  I  could  discern),  came  to  the 
door,  I  suppose  to  see  who  the  stranger 
might  be.  One  observed  that  it  was 
"rayther  a  dark  night,"  and  the  other 
admitted  the  fact,  but  **  expected  that 
there  were  a  good  many  stars."  As 
several  more  came  out,  apparently  on 
the  same  errand,  I  determined  to  save 
the  rest  the  pain  of  further  uncertainty 
and  calculation,  by  seating  myself  in 
one  of  the  apartments.  An  elderly  lady 
at  the  piano  seemed  to  me  to  be  trying 
to  recollect  some  air.  Two  others  put 
down  their  work  to  stare  at  me.  A 
gentleman,  swathed  in  heavy  gold 
watch-chains,  with  an  exuberant  beard, 
approached  me,  and  with  a  bow  hoped 
that  I  would  not  think  him  Uftcureteous 
(uncourteous)  if  he  should  ask  for  the 
pleasure  of  my  acquaintance;  he  wished 
to  know  if  I  would  favour  the  ladies 
with  my  company  in  the  next  room.  I 
said  I  had  no  objection,  and  was  im- 
mediately  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  fair  ones  in  question.  1  was  intro- 
duced to  a  very  young  but  very  sharp 
demoiselle,  who  seemed  to  be  the  proh^ 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  of  the 
rest.  There  were  no  gentlemen,  save 
the  one  mentioned  already,  and  during 
the  progress  of  a  dance,  which  they 
were  falling  in  to  execute,  my  partner 
(to  whom  I  bowed  on  introduction 
with  becoming  humility)  was  seized 
hold  of  at  interval:)  and  smartly  inter- 
rogated.  A  lady,  whose  appearance  was 
neither  very  juvenile  nor  prepossessing, 
announced  that  a  quadrille  should  be 
danced,  and  immediately  took  upon 
herself  the  ofBce  of  mistress  of  the  ce. 
remonies.  There  were  some  slight 
pretty  nothings  between  this  lady  and 
the  gentleman  before  mentioned,  in 
which  the  lady  reverted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Saratoga  ball  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers.  It  was 
"  all  humbug,"  according  to  the  gen- 
tleman's account,  but  the  lady  replied, 
with  confidential  earnestness,  that  "  it 
was  no  humbug  at  all,  but  the  largest 
BUG  she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life. "  After 
this  polite,  but,  to  me,  perfectly  unin- 
telligible, jest,  the  gentleman,  who  ap- 
peared as  much  convinced  of  its  truth 
as  he  was  pleased  with  its  wit,  much 
refreshed,  took  his  partner  to  her  po- 
sition; and  after  some  scientific  con- 
troversies as  to  which  figure  came  firsts 
the  head  couples  set  ofi*  briskly,  and  got 


through  without  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  mistakes.  One  or  two  of  tho 
young  ladies  present  were  very  nice 
looking,  although  long  and  very  slender 
waists  gave  a  certain  peculiarity  to  their 
figures.  The  efiect  of  their  charms, 
however,  was  much  impaired  by  the 
singularity  of  their  ideas  and  expres- 
sions, and  their  sing-song  manner  of 
speaking  excited  my  surprise.  Here 
I  must  bear  witness  to  the  ti'uth  of  a 
very  sensible  remark — **  We  pardon  in 
an  individual  speaking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, many  peculiarities  for  which  we 
make  no  allowance  to  one  addressing 
ns  in  our  own  tongue."  This,  I  be- 
lieve, will  often  account  for  the  smiles, 
which  the  verbal  eccentricities  of  our 
American  neighbours  call  forth. 

A  dynasty  of  whist-players,  to  the 
number  of  four,  succeeded  the  dancers, 
and  I  was  vastly  surprised  to  see  that 
my  friend,  the  waiter,  a  sharp,  but 
gloomy  and  thoughtful  middle-aged 
man,  in  a  white  choker,  formed  one  of 
the  rubber.  I  subsequently  discovered 
him  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
who  waited  on  his  guests,  and  sat  down 
and  fraternised  with  them  in  the  same 
breath.  At  rather  a  late  hour  I  sought 
my  couch,  but  not,  alas  I  to  sleep— ^r 
reasons  which  I  shall  not  disclose.  It 
Was,  at  least,  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore I  was  able  to  close  my  eyes.  The 
morning  broke  in  on  me  serene  and 
smiling  in  the  September  sunlight,  but 
at  the  same  time  came  the  violent  ring, 
ing  of  a  bell — after  ascending  the  stairs, 
and  traversing  adjacent  passages,  it 
finally  paused  at  my  door.  I  endured 
patiently  for  the  space  of  a  minute  the 
stunning  sensation,  under  the  impres- 
sion  that  it  was  what  Mr.  Dickens 
terms  **  an  institution**  of  tho  country. 
The  institution,  however,  gradually  de- 
clined, and  at  length  faintly  resounded 
from  some  distant  part  of  the  house  ; 
upon  which  I  considered  it  better  to 
take  the  bint,  and  get  up,  if  I  intended 
to  take  any  breakfast. 

I  seated  myself  at  a  long  table,  but 
being  the  last  to  come  down,  saw  none 
of  my  companions  of  the  previouseven- 
ing,  save  one  or  two  of  tne  domestics, 
who,  aAer  waiting  on  the  guests,  sat 
down  and  fiiilshed  a  work  well  begun. 
Breakfast  had  rather  a  dirty  appear- 
ance, and  would  probably  have  been 
left  intact  by  me,  but  for  that  invalu- 
able  sauce  formerly  used  by  the  ancient 
Spartans.  The  manners  of  the  servants 
were  not  elegant — ^for  instance,  on  ap- 
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plying  for  a  piece  of  toast,  the  indivi- 
dual asked  planted  his  thumb  in  the 
middle  of  a  piece  which  was  left  on  a 
plate*  and  having,  by  this  process,  as- 
certained it  to  be  cold,  retired  to  the 
kitchen  (which,  by  the  way,  opened 
into  the  breakfast-room),  to  get  some 
fresh. 

Iq  front  of  the  honse,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  yards,  stood  a  dome,  supported 
on  pillars.  A  mineral  well  afforded 
water  of  medical  properties  beneath, 
and  several  parties  were  drenching 
themselves  thereat.  It  was  here  that 
I  found  several  of  my  acquaintances 
of  •*  yestreen.'*  I  was  requested  to 
accompany  them  to  what  they  called 
the  '*  ball-alley."  It  rather  surprised 
me  that  ladies  should  openly  play  at 
fives ;  but  I  was  in  some  measure  en- 
lightened  by  the  discovery  that "  ball- 
alley"  meant  "skittle-ground,"  the 
title  having  been  sunk  to  avoid  the 
taxes,  and  a  pin  more  being  added  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  having  nine 
pins.  It  struck  me  that  there  was  con- 
siderable  novelty  in  seeing  the  weaker 
sex  take  a  lively  part  in  a  game  re- 
quiring no  small  amount  of  muscular 
exertion.  Their  dexterity,  however, 
was  quite  sufficient  to  call  forth  admi- 
ration. 

No  sooner  had  the  bell  sounded  for 
dinner,  than  the  whole  party  rushed 
to  the  dinner- table.  Two  persons  I 
had  not  before  observed  attracted  my 
attention. 

They  were  ladies  of  an  American 
stamp,  and  of  strange  materials ;  both 
had  long,  masculine  countenances  and 
sallow  complexions.  Their  hair,  which 
was  as  black  as  their  eyes,  or  as  their 
ebony  necklaces,  was  combed  behind 
their  ears.  Both  had  huge  rings  on 
the  right  forefinger.  Printed  calico, 
of  that  quaint  pattern  which  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  bed-curtains  of  out-of- 
the-way  hotels,  was  the  material  of  their 
dresses.  They  sat  erect,  and  moved 
their  eyes  in  a  slow,  thoughtful,  and 
melancholy  manner ;  and,  having  gone 
through  what  appeared  to  be  the  sor- 
rowful duty  of  eatmg,  without  uttering 
a  syllable,  retired  from  the  apartment 
in  severe  gravity. 

When  I  say,  that  I  heard  in  the  af- 
ternoon a  lady  asking  a  gentleman  for 
a  knife  to  "  whittle  a  piece  of  wood," 
and  that  I  saw  a  whole  side  of  the  table 
with  their  knives  in  their  mouths,  the 
reader  will,  by  this  time,  have  clearly 
discerned  that  my  English  prejudice  is 


perpetually  on  the  alert  to  seize  upon 
American  singularities.  As,  however, 
the  weakness  wUl  manifest  itself,  I  con. 
sole  myself  by  reflecting  that  several 
distinguished  pens  have  directed  their 
points  with  success  against  such  things, 
and  that  if  *'the  Flying  Shot"  wings 
its  humble  flight  in  the  same  course, 
it  is  only  following  examples  which 
have  done  much  good  to  Brother 
Jonathan. 

.  .  •  •  •  . 
Here  is  the  identical  spot  I  had  vi- 
sited in  the  autumn  ;  but  were  I  not 
credibly  informed  of  my  whereabouts, 
I  should  say  the  place  was  not  the  same. 
The  hotel,  with  closed  shutters,  looks 
miserable  enough,  and  only  half  the 
size  it  was  of  yore ;  and  the  little  dome, 
supported  by  pillars,  which  shelters  the 
mineral  well  in  front,  stands  lonely  in 
the  snow,  like  a  diminutive  "  Tadmor 
in  the  desert."  Three  or  four  men  in 
wide-awakes,  who  had  stuficd  their 
plaited  inexpressibles  into  Hessian 
boots,  and  their  hands  into  their  pockets, 
loitered  about  the  doorof  the  bar-room. 
It  was  now  necessary  to  take  to  wheels. 
So  great  is  the  variety  of  climate 
towards  the  spring  of  the  year,  that 
while  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  snow 
in  Canada,  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
lines,  you  may  possibly  find  winter  on 
the  wane.  For  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon, there  were  few  features  of  inte- 
rest in  the  journey ;  a  bleak  horizon 
wUs  perpetually  before  us ;  fields  cut 
up  and  aivided  by  the  everlasting  zig- 
zag fence,  lay  to  the  right  and  len, 
thinly  garnished  with  quakerish-look- 
ing  cottages,  and  backed  by  sterile- 
looking  hills,  covered  with  primitive 
wood.  It  was  nearly  dusk  when  we 
reached  a  turnpike,  in  front  of  which 
fi<:rure8,  similar  to  those  observed  at 
Highgate,  lounged  in  similar  attitudes. 
One  of  them  addressed  the  gentleman 
on  the  box  in  these  words : — "  How  is 
it  with  you,  sir  ?"  "  Nothing  but  cloth- 
ing," replied  the  gentleman.  '•  How 
is  it  with  you,  sir  ?''  he  said  to  a  se- 
cond ;  and  the  second,  in  like  manner 
as  the  first,  answered — **  Nothing  but 
clothing,  sir."  After  the  same  answer 
had  been  extorted  by  the  same  ques- 
tion from  all  seven  passengers,  the  ve- 
hide  was  allowed  to  proceed  without 
further  explanation.  This  was  the 
custom-house;  and  it  was  customary 
to  make  an  in(|uirv,  which  at  first  ap- 
peared to  me  to  refer  to  the  state  of  the 
nealth  and  spirits  of  the  passengers  on 
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fiuriing  tbemselves  in  the  freer  atmos. 
phere  of  the  Republic.  We  now  passed 
through  a  village,  composed  of  houses 
stuck  down  independently,  that  is  to  say, 
without  much  regard  to  order.  Although 
precise  in  their  appearance,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  about  the  habitations  you 
meet  with  in  the  country  districts  : 
they  are  almost  universally  built  of 
wood,  and  painted  a  dull  white  or  buff; 
the  roofs  are  steep,  and  thatched  with 
shingle.  Two  stories  is  the  average 
jieight,  and  the  upper  windows  are 
sometimes  larger  than  the  lower,  and 
not  placed  directly  above  them.  One 
never  sees  the  least  attempt  at  orna- 
ment,  either  in  the  house  or  its  envi- 
rons ;  but  the  moment  the  paint  gets 
dingy,  a  fresh  coat  restores  tne  whited 
outside*  No  roses  cluster  round  the 
porch  ;  and  creepers  are  not  allowed  to 
festoon  the  walls  or  come  near  them. 
As  for  horticulture,  very  little  is  prac- 
tised ;  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  there  is  very  naturally  more 
taste  for  corn-fields  than  for  gardens. 
Utility  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Some  time  after  dark,  we  arrived  at 
a  large  village ;  it  contained  two  toler- 
ably long  rows  of  houses,  facing  each 
other  in  some  kind  of  order,  and  termi. 
nating  in  a  large  square.  The  shops 
in  the  street  were  twinkling  with  light. 
We  stopped  at  a  hotel  in  the  square  ; 
opposite  was  a  characteristic  specimen 
of  republicaliism.  Six  places  of  wor- 
ship  stood  side  by  side,  and  this  in  a 
village  possibly  containing  considerably 
under  a  thousand  inhabitants  1  I  shall 
not  at  present  propose  the  question, 
whether  their  contiguity  was  the  result 
of  a  spirit  of  charity  or  o£  rivalry. 

Round  the  doors  of  the  principal 
tavern  or  hotel  in  each  village  the  idlers 
collect,  ''soon  as  the  evening  shades 
prevail,"  either  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  their  institutions  and  government, 
or  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  stage, 
And  scrutinise  the  passengers  as  they 
«tep  out.  This  class,  in  quickness  and 
intelligence,  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
frequenters  of  Goldsmith's  Ale-house. 

While  some  of  them  were  endeavour- 
ing to  inform  themselves  of  our  names 
and  destinations,  from  the  marks  on  the 
portmanteaux  in  the  passage,  we  were 
ushered  into  a  room  heated  to  sufToca- 
tion  by  a  stove.  Upon  the  walls  were 
some  homely  subjects,  portrayed  in  the 
most  brilliant  colours ;  contained  in  a 
gilt  frame  also  was  an  enumeration  of 
die  virtues  of  some  deceased  person.  It 


began,  like  a  church  monument,  with 
**  sacred  to  the  memory,"  and  ended 
with  chronology  of  birth  and  death.  I 
found,  in  subsequent  travels,  that  this 
modern  edition  of  the  Memphian  mum- 
my at  the  feast  is  no  imcommon  thing 
in  the  States.  After  a  little,  "  mine 
host"  brought  in  the  book  of  arrivals, 
and  the  travellers  inserted  their  names. 
While  thus  occupied,  we  were  asked  if 
we  felt  the  rooms  warm  enough.  All 
the  party  testified  to  the  arduous  exer- 
tions of  the  stove ;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
had  not  enough  of  the  salamander  in 
my  composition  to  appreciate  them. 
The  tinkling  of  a  bell,  however,  called 
us  to  a  more  temperate  region,  and  all 
were  presently  seated  in  a  long,  low 
room,  with  a  table  to  match.  The  table 
was  illuminated  by  candles,  in  blue 
glass  candlesticks.  There  were  two  or 
three  plates  of  stale  bread,  cut  in  thin 
slices  ;  four  or  five  kinds  of  preserves  ; 
and  six  or  seven  species  of  highly  indi- 
gestible cakes*  Very  exceUent  fish, 
tough  beefstakes,  infamous  tea,  and 
worse  coffee,  were  served  by  two  demoi- 
selles, with  long  and  slender  waists, 
dark  eyes  and  complexions,  who  noise- 
lessly did  the  honours.  All  the  party 
sat  mute,  and  nearly  all  ate  as  fast  as 
they  could,  especially  three  silent  men, 
whoFe  chins  were  ornamented  by  a 
single  tuil  of  beard,  who  bolted  their 
supper,  and  then  bolted  themselves. 
As  the  stage  was  to  start  in  the  morn- 
ing at  half- past  two,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  retire  to  rest  directly  after 
supper.  I  have  heard  that  American 
houses,  except  in  the  cities,  are  always 
tolerably  destitute  of  furniture.  In  my 
bed-room,  however,  although  there 
was  only  one  wash-hand  stand,  there 
were  three  beds. 

''Mister,"  said  the  host,  suddenly 
entering  the  room,  when  I  was  about  to 
make  the  final  plunge  into  a  feather  bed, 
apparently  stutied  with  quills  as  well  as 
feathers, "  Mister,  youought  to  have  been 
laid  up  Hex"  door,  with  yer  two  friends., 
there's  three  beds  there.  Maybe  yoa 
wouldn't  like  to  have  some  more  tra- 
vellers coming  in  here  in  the  night?" 
I  intimated  as  politely  as  possible  thai 
I  was  not  sufiiciently  acquainted  with 
the  etiquette  of  nocturnal  visiting. 
•'  Well,"  said  he,  *'  it  can't  be  helped, 
no  how,  at  present;  but,  since  yere 
particular,  if  any  comes  I'll  take  care 
they  shall  be  gentlemen."  Not  wish- 
ing  to  rely  too  much  on  my  friend's 
judgment  in  the  matter^  I  mm  aboul 
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to  secure  tbe  door,  when,  to  my  dismtiy, 
I  found  there  were  no  means  of  doing 
60.  I  therefore  barricaded  it  with  a 
couple  of  chairs.  It  was  pitch  dark, 
when  a  considerable  rumpus  made  me 
open  my  eyes,  and  led  my  sleepy  fancy 
to  imagine  that  the  gentlemen  had  ar- 
rived. One  gentleman  had ;  but  it 
was  ono  who  had  claims  upon  our 
friendship.  We  had  eaten  together 
the  **  sacred  bread  and  salt " — ^we  had 
fiat  side  by  side  at  the  festive  board — it 
was,  in  fact,  the  boots ;  who,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  calls  of  his  high  and  re- 
sponsible situation^  had  come  to  warn 
me  that  I  must  no  longer  **  steep  my 
senses  in  forgetfulness ;"  and,  to  my 
horror,  he  shouted,  *'  Get  up,  mister ! 
the  stage  '11  be  i^ady  in  ten  minutes." 
To  get  out  of  bed,  huddle  on  mv 
clothes,  grumbling  inwardly — to  rush 
down  stairs  and  grope  my  way  to  a 
dark-looking  object  already  filled  with 
chilly  and  peevish  passengers,  was 
almost  more  than  could  be  effected  in 
the  limited  space  of  time  allowed  for 
the  purpose.  The  stage  trotted  off  at 
a  slow  pace ;  a  snowy  road  and  land- 
scape were  indistincUy  visible,  but  a 
cold  wind,  freezing  my  face  and  sighing 
in  my  ears,  was  p^pable  enough.  The 
heavenly  bodies,  however,  showed 
themselves  propitious,  for  a  clear, 
spangled  firmanent  spread  its  tremen- 
dous concave  above ;  the  constellation 
of  Orion  blazed  on  our  course ;  and  a 
segment  of  the  moon  appeared  over  a 
hiu  on  our  lefl— a  silver  or  crystal 
Diana,  flashing  through  skeleton 
branches  of  stunted  pine.  We  were 
traversing  the  valleys  of  "the  Green 
Mountains."  These  are  covered  with 
the  trees  and  tangled  underwood  of  the 
primitive  forest.  The  bear  and  the 
ferocious  cat*a-mount  haunt  their 
lonely  wilds.  I  have  been  told  that 
packs  of  wolves,  occasionally  during 
the  bright  winter  nights,  disport  them- 
selves on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  lakes 
in  the  interior;  and  if  one  more  daring 
or  more  inquisitive  than  the  rest,  finds 
entree  into  the  place  where  the  poor 
settler  has  penned  his  fold,  he  instantly 
returns  to  his  companions,  and  forward 
comes  the  whole  hungry  drove  at  a 

gallop.  They  are  dangerous  in  a  body, 
ut  singly  fly  at  the  approach  of  the 
hunter.  The  cunning  displayed  by 
them  is  ludicrous :  when  captured  alive 


thev  often  feign  death,  meantime  the 
haff-closcd  eyes  are  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity to  escape,  and  if  attention  is 
withdrawn  for  an  instant,  they  are  up 
and  off  like  the  wind. 

For  a  considerable  time,  my  fellow- 
travellers  appeared  to  be  too  cold  or 
too  sleepy  to  talk ;  at  length,  however, 
taking  example  by  the  moon,  they 
brightened  up.  An  American  archi- 
tect or  engineer  discussed  the  system 
of  building  railway  bridges,  told  us 
what  weight  they  were  calculated  to 
bear,  what  time  they  were  expected  to 
last,  and  how  many  dollars  he  usually 
made  by  them.  lie  then  scattered  a 
few  observations  on  house-building, 
and  offered  some  remarks  on  the  advan- 
tages of  **g'  dovm  cellars,"'*  during 
which  I  gradually  fell  into  a  doze,  and 
was  wakened  up  with  a  severe  jolt, 
caused  by  our  pulling  up  suddenly  at 
a  country  pot-house.  It  gave  me  the 
average  impression  of  dirt  and  discom- 
fort. There  was  a  large  stove  in  the 
bar-room  (of  course),  and  half  a-dozcn 
huge  fellows  were  smoking  round  it. 
The  red  glare  was  on  their  heated 
faces,  and  their  conversation  was  pro- 
fusely larded  with  oaths  and  disgusting 
expressions.  They  took  no  notice  of 
us  whatever.  Having  exchanged  four 
very  fair  horses  for  four  very  indifferent 
ones,  we  were  once  more  on  the  road, 
and  as  the  rugged  outline  of  a  di^stant 
ran^e  of  mountains  began  to  show 
against  the  sky,  which  was  becoming 
faintly  luminous  in  the  east,  we  came 
to  a  final  pause  at  the  door  of  a  hotel 
near  the  Vermont  Central  Railway 
line. 

The  process  of  writing  our  names  in 
the  book,  by  the  light  of  a  dim  cam- 
phine  lamp,  was,  as  usual,  superintend- 
ed by  the  proprietor.  He  informed  us 
that  breakfast  was  ready.  On  passing 
the  door  of  the  bar-room  to  answer  the 
little  bell  which  summoned  us,  I  ob- 
served a  range  of  shelves,  and  three 
fellows  asleep,  one  above  the  other,  in 
a  confusion  of  blankets  and  counter- 
panes. I  should  have  mistaken  them 
for  heaps  of  rubbish,  but  the  noise 
they  made  by  snoring  independently, 
led  me  to  look  closer,  and  I  soon  dis- 
covered a  jacket  of  coarse  material,  and 
a  black  head  of  hair.  The  morning 
repast,  and  the  room  it  was  served  in, 
reminded  one  of  the  previous  evening ; 
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and  there  wete  also  two  or  three  qaiet- 
lookin^  men,  with  tafts  of  beard  on 
their  chin,  so  like  our  friends  of  last 
night,  that  I  made  up  mj  mind  not  to 
be  sutprised  if  I  should  meetyac  similes 
at  eveiy  new  stage  of  the  journey. 
Every  feature  bore  a  resemblance,  ex- 
cept one,  in  their  manners,  with  which 
I  subsequently  became  more  familiar, 
as  it  developed  itself  in  other  places. 
On  getting  up  from  the  table,  they 
began  a  violent  hawking  and  expectora- 
tion. 

This  disgusting  practice,  coeval  I 
suppose  in  its  ori;!in  with  the  boasted 
independence  of  the  subject,  will  pro- 
bably endure  about  as  long.  I  reason 
thus  from  having  observed,  that  he  who 
vaunted  most  bis  rights  and  privileges 
as  an  American  citizen,  was  usually  the 
greatest  of  spitters. 

While  employed  in  refreshing  the 
inner  man,  in  company  with  my  fellow, 
passengers,  who  sat  with  their  backs 
close  to  the  stove  until  they  found 
themselves  in  danger  of  combustion, 
at  which  crisis  they  changed  front  to 
rear,  and  brought  their  eyes  into  dan. 
gcr  of  being  roasted  out  of  their  heads, 
some  person,  with  the  laudable  in  ten. 
tion  ofexamining  British  manufactures, 
and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the 
weight  of  a  Britisher* s  baggage,  ab- 
stracted a  hat- brush  and  razor-strop 
from  my  hat- case.  The  generous  con. 
sideration  of  the  individual  was  further 
manifested  by  his  kindly  leaving  me  m^ 
hat.  I  was  rather  surprised  at  this 
trait  of  character  in  one  who  had  ex- 
hibited others  of  a  very  touching  na- 
ture. An  intimation,  «  that  if  we 
didn't  happen  on  to  the  platform  where 
the  cars  stopped,  they  would  be  off 
pretty  spry  without  us,'*  made  us  rush 
with  all  expedition  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  yards,  to  what  our  guide 
called  the  dee\io%  (depot),  where  pre- 
sently  an  engine,  with  a  funnel  like  an 
inverted  cone,  dragging  a  train  of  four 
or  five  carriages,  came  spanking  up, 
dropped  one  of  them  behind,  and  bolted 
off  without  further  ceremony.  The  bag- 
gage and  the  passengers  having  been 
stowed  away,  I  stepped  in  j  ust  as  we  were 
hauled  off,  and  1  found  myself  stagger, 
ing  along  a  kind  of  narrow  room  with 
a  passage  down  the  middle ;  there  were 
seats  on  each  side  calculated  to  contain 
two  jxjrsons  each,  conveniently  con- 
trived to  turn  over,  so  that  every  two 
couples  mi^ht  face  one  another  if  they 
pleased,    f  saw  a  vacant  place  at  the 


other  end ;  towards  it  I  bent  my  steps. 
I  had  to  steer  cautiously — here  and 
there  a  leg  strag^ed  out,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid ;  then  the  motion  of 
the  train  was  so  undulating  and  rickety, 
so  much  like  a  crazy  crau  in  a  storm, 
th.it  to  walk  at  all  was  almost  as  im- 
practicable as  to  walk  straight ;  and 
indeed  one  was  just  as  likely  to  seize 
somebody  by  the  throat  for  support  as 
to  catch  hold  of  the  end  of  the  seat  that 
he  sat  on.  In  the  endeavour  to  avoid 
an  error  we  oflen  fall  into  a  greater 
one,  and  I  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  the  stove — alow  fat  cylinder,  from 
which  the  conductor  had  removed  the 
lid  while  he  fed  it  with  wood  ;  but  at 
length  I  found  myself  sitting  in  the  de- 
sire<l  location,  perfectly  convinced  that 
I  was  not  on  tne  Great  Western  Rail, 
way. 

In  England  I  had  often  observed  the 
partiality  for  a  close  atmosphere.  I 
had  oi\en  seen  th^  most  strenuous  op. 
position  made  to  opening  an  atom  of 
window  or  letting  in  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  I  now  discovered  the  same  fea. 
turc  in  the  character  of  Brother  Jona. 
than.  The  morning  was  delicious,  and 
the  temperature  but  a  few  degrees  be- 
low  the  freezing  point,  yet  no  one 
thought  of  moderating  the  insufferable 
heat  of  the  interior ;  furthermore,  the 
little  narrow  windows  did  not  seem  in- 
tended for  ventilation,  as  I  found  great 
difficulty  in  opening  one.  I  was  about 
to  put  my  head  out  of  an  aperture 
which  I  at  length  succeeded  in  making, 
when  a  printed  caution  against  sucn 
proceeding  met  my  eye.  The  penalty 
darkly  hinted  at  was  decapitation ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  I  thought  it  better  to 
abstain  from  committing  an  act  of  rail- 
way  high  treason,  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  contempt  for  railway  authority 
shewn  by  slightly  altering  the  text  of  a 
notice--a  liberty  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprehended.  Now  the  caution, 
*'  Passengers  are  requested  to  put  their 
feet  on  the  cushions,"  is  a  perversion, 
and  the  inexperienced,  by  obeying  itf 
may  conscientiously  believe  that  he  ia 
conferring  a  favour  on  the  company, 
while  he  is  in  reality  only  spoiling  their 
property.  But  the  most  outrageoui 
alteration  I  ever  heard  of  was  observed 
in  a  first  class  carriage  on  the  Dublin 
and  Kingstown  Railway :  it  was  pro- 
b:ib1y  made  during  that  recent  eventful 
period  of  the  history  of  Europe  when 
republicanism  showed  royalty  the  door, 
and  kings  became  better  acquainted 
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with  the  outside  of  their  palaces  than 
they  had  ever  expected  to  be.  Ireland 
has  long  been  the  cradle  of  disaffection, 
and  Dublin  has  nursed  Repeal — that 
infant  Hercules  whose  little  fist  was  to 
have  strangled  a  tyrannical  government. 
It  was  probably  that  fist  which  put 
up  this  alarming  prohibition,  "No 
hng  aUovoed  in  the  first  class  carriages  /*' 
Three  letters,  s,  m,  o,  had  been  erased 
from  before  the  hateful  title,  and  thus 
an  atrocious  piece  of  treason  was 
brought  to  light  I ! ! 

Our  omnibus  (for  it  resembled  one) 
contained  a  crowd  of  fellows  of  va. 
rious  descriptions — some  were  Irish 
labourers,  but  the  greater  part  Ame- 
rican commercial  travellers  ;  their 
head-gear,  of  cloth,  fur,  and  felt,  had 
more  variety  than  other  parts  of  their 
costume,  for  the  greater  number  wore 
what  we  might  call  the  uniform  o/Ame- 
rica,  which,  from  its  sombre  hue,  seems 
to  tell  of  national  calamity.  The  reader 
is  probably  aware  that  the  native  of 
the  United  States  appears  almost  aU 
ways  in  what  we  consider  a  costume 
for  the  evening. 

All  sat  quiet,  and  stared  at  the 
strangers  from  "  Caradday,'*  Their 
faces,  in  general,  were  careworn  and 
dirty ;  and  as  for  their  beards  and  hair, 
perhaps  the  less  we  say  about  them  the 
better.  Few  of  them  had  any  per- 
sonal baggage,  beyond  a  small  carpet- 
bag, or  something  rolled  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief; for,  like  the  knight-errant  of 
old,  the  speculating  Yankee  goes  forth 
scantily  equipped ;  travels  in  his  best 
clothes,  whicn  are  also  bis  worst,  and 
makes  a  journey  from  Boston  to  l^ew 
Orleans  without  either  shirts  or  hair, 
brushes. 

If  the  costume  of  the  gentlemen  is 
plain,  that  of  the  ladies  may  be  said  to 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme.  As  soon 
as  the  morning  was  well  advanced,  a 
number  of  demoiselles  came  into  the 
train,  unattended  by  knisht  or  cavcL. 
Her  servente.  Although  the  snow  was 
on  the  ground,  they  flaunted  in  gaudy 
French  silks,  more  suitable  for  midsum- 
mer. Every  little  country  village,  no 
matter  how  lately  emerged  from  the 
forest,  poured  forth  its  tribute  of  from 
one  to  half-a-dozen  of  these  butterflies 
— butterflies  I  may  well  call  them,  poor 
things,  fur  their  beauty  is  about  as 
evanescent,  and  their  constitutions  as 
frail  1  With  flat  chests,  and  waists  of 
an  unnatural  length— so  small,  besides, 
as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning— i 


one  cannot  wonder  if  consumption  finds 
many  a  victim  amongst  them. 

The  villages  we  passed  seemed  to  bear 
a  family  likeness  to  each  other,  all  the 
houses  being  of  wood,  and  painted 
white,  from  the  house  of  prayer,  with 
its  pyramidical  steeple,  down  to  the 
store  of  Zerubbabel  Buggins,  which 
contains  such  supplies  of  green  grocery, 
haberdashery,  and  hardware  manufac- 
tures, as  the  district  may  require  for 
some  time  to  come.  There  is  a  mea- 
greness,  want  of  comfort,  and  total  ab- 
sence of  all  ornament  in  these  hamlets, 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  simple 
English  traveller,  whose  sanguine  ima- 
gination pictures  a  *'  sweet  Auburn"  in 
the  United  States.  Nearly  everything 
serves  the  purpose  of  utility  only. 

It  is  only  in  large  cities,  and  then 
rarely,  that  a  combination  of  the  orna- 
mental and  the  useful  takes  place. 
None  live  for  the  present,  all  hug  them- 
selves in  the  prospect  of  a  golden  fu- 
ture ;  all  are  struggling  to  better  their 
condition.  Contentment  in  the  present 
lot  is  seldom  preached,  and  scarcely 
ever  practised.  EtemaUy  scraping  up 
the  sand  of  the  Pactolus,  they  have  no 
time  to  delay  on  its  banks.  There  is 
the  restless  energy  of  disposition,  ne- 
cessary for  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  and  which,  working  on  the 
vast  resources  of  the  country,  must 
eventually  raise  it  to  unexampled 
wealth. 

The  sun  is  getting  higher  and  higher, 
lighting  up  "hills  and  dales  of  snow." 
In  the  summer,  the  country,  no  doubt, 
b  picturesque ;  deep  dingles,  high, 
craggy  eminences,  narrow  valleys,  inter, 
sected  by  winding  streams,  follow  one 
another  in  varymg  succession.  But 
the  glistening  snow  and  flashing  ice, 
which  give  a  peculiarity  to  the  pros- 
pect, are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  be- 
guile the  attention.  The  pale  violet 
tmge,  which  the  shady  side  of  the  snow 
assumes  under  the  auspices  of  a  lights 
blue  morning  sky,  cannot  fail  to  be  pro* 
nounced  the  most  delicate  of  colours  ; 
nor  less  beautiful  is  the  green  lustre 
from  the  upturned  edge  of  the  blocks  of 
ice,  marking  the  course  of  the  rapid 
stream. 

The  sun  had  reached  its  highest,  Tvhen 
all  the  passengers  stepped  out  of  the 
train,  and  having  picked  their  way  over 
a  number  of  prostrate  beams  of  timber, 
arrived  at  the  door  of  a  wooden  shed 
(it  scarcely  could  be  dignified  by  any 
other  name).     In  half  a  minute  more. 
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they  were  all  seated  at  a  long  table, 
where  a  repaiit  was  already  spread, 
called  dinner,  the  honr  being  the  good 
old  English  one  of  twelve  o'clock. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  probably  in  com- 
pliance with  a  custom  handed  down 
from  the  time  of  Spencer,  the  American 
sits  down  to  dinner,  but  sets  up  at  ten 
roinntes  past.  My^  fellow-passengers 
vigorously  plied  knife  and  fork,  occa- 
tionally  calhng  into  aid  mon:  primitive 
contrivance?,  in  order  to  get  through 
the  business  in  hand  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  although  I  worked  with  all 
expedition  myself,  having  some  fore- 
knowledge of  the  American  etiquette 
in  these  matters,  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time  I  found  myself  in  a  ''banquet- 
hall  deserted,  whose  guests  were  fled," 
with  the  exception  of  a  small,  bony, 
sharp-faced  little  urchin,  who,  at  a 
short  distance  from  me,  sat  with  implc 
ments  firmly  clutched,  and  gave  no 
quarter  to  the  viands  ;  suddenly  he  slid 
nimbly  to  my  side,  thrust  his  plate  right 
across  me,  looked  me  full  iu  the  face, 
and  Faid,  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a 
tone  of  command  rather  than  of  en- 
treaty, "Piece  'ham."  "This  is  not 
bam,"  sflid  I,  referring  to  a  dish  on  the 
other  side  of  me.  '*  Piece  'meat,"  re- 
turned the  little  creature,  without  turn- 
ing his  eyes  from  mine.  I  had  a  very 
good  mind  to  give  him  a  box  in  the 
ear  ;  however,  I  gave  him  the  "  piece 
'meat"  instead,  which  he  despatched  in 
a  second,  and  vanished  like  the  diminu« 
tive  goblin  of  a  fairy  tale. 

Between  watching  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  train,  a  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  scenery,  and  observing  the 
people  inside,  who,  sitting  still  and 
nardly  exchanging  a  syllable,  exhi^  hcd 
as  little  variety,  the  time  passed  L.:t 
slowly.  A  slight  diversion  was  got  up 
by  a  little  child,  who  began  "mewling 
in  the  nurse's  arms,"  or  rather  tie  mo- 
ther's, and  continued  a^^iadual  "cres- 
cendo"  howling  in  the  chromatic  scale, 
to  the  point  where  an  arranger  of  the 
melody  would  write//,  when  the  ac- 
companiment of  struggles  and  kicks 
was  added. 

The  i)oor  mother,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  appease  the  little  5/en/c;r, hand- 
ed it  to  a  female  friend  or  relation  in 
the  seat  behind  {  but,  as  this  also  failed 
to  produce  any  abatement  of  the  noise 
orwrithingftbe  lady  in  question  banded 
It  back  a;:ain.  They  proceeded  now  to 
ofTer  various  bribes.  The  mother  held  up 
a  little  reticule  she  carried  In  ber  hana. 


it  was  dashed  aside;  an  apple  was 
spumed,  a  pair  of  spectacles  nearly 
suffered  mart^Tdom,  and  various  other 
articles  were  rejected  with  scorn.  The 
roaring  went  on,  if  possible,  rather  more 
loudly  than  before,  till  just  as  the  pa* 
tience  of  every  one  had  become  nearly 
exhausted,  and  some  looked  anxiously 
at  the  window,  as  in  contemplation  of 
a  forcible  ejectment,  the  mother  be- 
thought  herself  of  a  piece  of  gold,  in 
the  shape  of  a  pencil-case,  which  was 
suspended  from  her  neck.  WTien  the 
child  saw  the  darling  metal  he  clutched 
it,  and  suspended  his  noise  from  that 
moment. 

In  the  thriving  town  of  Concord, 
where  we  arrived  at  about  two  o'clock, 
I  observed,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
station-house  shed,  a  kind  of  nnk  on 
four  leg!*,  over  which  a  cock  projecting 
seemed  designed  to  afford  water  to  the 
thirsty,  to  judge  by  two  or  three  in- 
verted tumblers  which  rested  on  the 
sink,  lliat  the  supply  of  water  was 
in  danger  of  being  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses, scouted  evident  from  a  notice  in 
raided  gilt  letters  on  the  wall  above, 
and  1  learnt  that  Yankees,  who  "  travel 
some,"  are  in  the  habit  of  snatching 
the  opportunit}*  of  making  their  toilet 
in  public,  by  the  words — "  Oentlemen 
are  requested  not  to  wash  hereT* 

AAer  leaving  Concord,  the  counUy 
appeared  under  a  new  aspect.  The 
hills,  which  guarded  our  narrow  path 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  journey, 
now  sank  into  undulating  plains,  well 
cleared  and  cultivated,  which  the  sdow 
hei^e  was  barely  sufficient  to  hide.  The 
villages  of  Vermont  were  exchanged 
for  the  towns  of  New  Hampshire ; 
and  while  we  were  clattering  past  the 
long  manufactories  of  Manchester,  I 
thought  the  name  a  most  happy  one 
for  so  thriving  a  place.  The  town  is 
prettily  situated  in  a  well-wooded  val- 
lev.  p^'^  a  fine  river  tumbles  roaring 
over  »*  a  linn"  at  a  short  distance. 

It  was  "lovely  eventide"  by  the 
time  we  reached  Nashua,  which  is  si* 
tuated  at  the  junction  of  the  Boston 
and  Norwich  Railways.  The  sun  threw 
an  orange  light  on  the  houses  and  the 
snow,  and  a  pale  violet  sky  found  sym- 
pathy in  the  shadows  of  the  landscape. 
As  I  stood  on  the  platform,  while  the 
baggage  was  removed  to  the  train  at 
the  otner  side  of  the  station,  I  saw  a 
whole  swarm  of  "the  butterflies'*  I 
mentioned  before,  fluttering  about,  and 
makiDg  for  a  number  of  extravagantly 
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painted  coacbcs,  of  so  ancient  a  pattern 
that  they  seemed  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  old  paintings.  These  prettily 
dressed  and  pretty  young  ladies  appear- 
ed to  be  playing  the  children's  game 
of  changing  seats  at  the  approach  of 
supposed  majesty — each  exhibiting  a 
similar  anxiety  to  "ret  a  seat,  and  a  si- 
milar restlessness  when  possession  had 
been  obtained. 

What  could  be  the  object  of  these 
mancevres  it  was  beyond  my  powers  of 
discrimination  to  determine — one  thing 
however,  was  plain,  that  an  excellent 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  a  display 
of  personal  attractions. 

Once  more  stowed  away,  it  was  ne- 
eessary  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  train 
from  Boston ;  and  whilst  I  was  idly 
looking  out  of  the  windows,  I  observed 
what  1  had  seen  once  or  twice  before — 
another  line  of  rails  crossing  us  at  right 
angles.  There  was  neither  signal-post, 
nor  railway  policeman  with  red  and 
green  flag,  but  trains  were  free  to  come 
up  boldly  and  go  a-tilting  with  one 
another.  A  fellow-traveller  assured 
me  that,  a  short  time  previously,  he 
had  been  journeying  on  an  American 
railway  in  fancied  security,  when  sud- 
denly he  observed,  to  his  utter  horror  and 
amazement,  a  locomotive,  with  its  usual 
huge  funnel  and  long  reeling  train  of 
carriages,  coming  pufiing  up  at  right 
angles,  intent  on  a  flank  attack.  Both 
engines  set  up  a  screech,  the  one  of 
despair,  the  otoer  of  triumph,  and  the 
next  minute  the  attacking  train  ran 
bang  through  the  end  of  the  other, 
killing  one  or  two  passengers,  and 
woundingj  balf-a-dozcn  or  more.  But 
what  signihes  loss  of  life  and  limb  ?  Hail- 
way  policemen  wouldn't  pay,  and  the 
proprietors  of  scrip  must  make  an  ho- 
nest liyelihood ;  besides,  it  is  a  mere 
chance  which  causes  a  hostile  rencontre. 
Therefore,  "Goa-headr 

The  cause  of  such  carelessness  plainly 
results  from  husbanding  the  means  to 
obtain  the  end.  In  moderation  such  sys. 
tem  is  excellent.  It  enters  very  largely 
into  Brother  Jonathan's  schemes.  In 
fact,  if  there  is  an  economical  mode  of 
doing  anything  the  American  is  certain 
to  discover  it.  Witness  his  method  of 
putting  up  telegraphic  wires,  for  in- 
stance. From  New  York  to  Boston 
there  is  but  one  wire ;  by  which  not 
only  is  intelligence  carried  from  Boston 
to  New  York,  but  from  Boston  to  all 
intermediate  stations ;  for  the  Ameri. 
cans  discovered,  what  I  suppose  Eng- 


lishmen were  not  aware  of — ^viz.,  that 
by  sticking  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  in 
the  ground,  the  electric  current  takes 
a  subterranean  route  to  complete  the 
circle,  rendering  a  second  wire  super- 
fluous. Their  process  of  communication 
is  also  very  simple.  At  one  end  slips 
of  paper  are  drawn  under  a  kind  of 
die,  to  be  marked  with  dots  of  different 
lengths  at  certain  distances.  These 
dots  signify  letters  or  words ;  and  si- 
multaneously at  the  place  of^destina- 
tion,  slips  of  paper  are  marked  by  a  cor- 
responding die  ma  corresponding  man- 
ner. The  men  employed  become  so 
expert  in  deciphering  these  hierogly- 
phics  that  almost  by  the  time  the  elec- 
tric message  has  been  delivered,  they 
have  translated  the  whole  into  the  mo- 
ther tongue  (or  rather,  we  should  say, 
the  brother  tongue).  It  is,  in  fact, 
probable,  to  joke  in  American  fashion, 
that  these  men  will  soon  be  able  even 
to  go  a-head  of  the  machine,  and  anti- 
cipate intelligence. 

To  continue  a  journey,  which  has 
probably  become  as  tedious  to  our 
reader  as  it  was  to  ourselves,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Trains  and  stories 
wait  for  nobody.  The  sun  went  down 
to  rest,  under  a  pale,  green  canopy, 
mottled  with  crimson,  and  streiikedwith 
one  or  two  long,  thin,  horizontal  clouds 
of  a  darker  hue.  The  moon,  "  sweet 
regent  of  the  sky/'  with  a  solitary  star 
near  her  for  company,  seemed  like  a 
queen  and  her  prime- minister  about  to 
call  a  general  assembly  of  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  realm.  The  rest  of  the  stars 
appeared  slowly  one  after  the  other. 
Pieces  of  water  reflecting  them  I  saw, 
to  my  surprise,  were  not  frozen.  There 
was  also  very  little  snow,  the  ground 
presenting  an  unusually  sombre  ap- 
pparance.  We  were,  in  fact,  gradually 
escaping  from  the  icy  chain  of  the 
nortn.  On  we  went  throu;j:h  woods, 
flelds,  and  dreary  fens,  where  white 
vapours  floated  round  brushwood  and 
low  bushes.  Within  the  train  there 
was  as  little  conversation  as  ever,  many 
were  asleep,  and  as  it  was  high  time  to 
follow  so  good  an  example,  to  sleep  I 
went  also.  Awaking  with  a  sense  of 
cold,  and  a  consciousness  of  noise  and 
hubbub,  I  found  myself  at  Norwich, 
and  was  presently  hustled  on  board  a 
steamer,  which  was  to  traverse  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  bring  me  to  New 
York  by  morning's  light.  It  was  of 
the  usual  stamp,  jM)mething  like  a  row 
of  houses  afloat,  with  balconies  round 
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the  first,  second,  and  third  floors.  It 
had  two  chimneys,  two  huge  paddle- 
boxes,  and  a  great  piston  of  high  action 
between. 

The  salle-h-manger,  a  long  basement 
storjr,  where  supper  was  served,  was 
provided  with  a  vast  number  of  berths, 
screened  by  curtains ;  at  a  kind  of  bar, 
"further  for'd,"  were  a  number  of  odd- 
looking  characters  smoking,  chewing, 
or  drinking  slings  And  juleps. 

There  was  a  comer  devoted  to  wash- 
ing hard  by,  the  only  place  in  the 
boat  where  basins  were  to  be  found  ; 
A  black  steward  kept  guard  over 
the  dirty  apparatus,  the  si<;ht  of 
which  made  me  internally  resolve  not 
to  perform  any  ablutions  till  I  got 
ashore.  As  there  were  few  attractions 
below  I  sought  the  deck,  anxious  once 
more  to  behold  the  countenance  of  fa- 
ther Neptune;  that  deity,  to  judge  by 
the  creaking  and  groaning,  and  the 
undulating  motion  of  the  ship,  was 
evidently  getting  his  back  up.     I  was 


soon  holding  on  tight,  and  looking  over 
the  ship's  side,  while  the  blustering 
wind  "  howled  in  mine  ears,"  and  fur- 
tively endeavoured  to  pitch  my  cap 
into  the  heaving  sea.  Thftre  was  a  dim 
sky  and  a  foggy  horizon;  two  light- 
houses feebly  twmkled  astern,  and  the 
red  disk  of  the  moon  was  low  in  the 
east.  In  order  to  eke  out  the  scanty 
illumination  the  double  funnel  darted 
out  forked  tongues  of  blue  flame.  It 
was  a  wild  night,  and  I  gave  a  glance 
in  the  direction  of  the  far  distant  Bri- 
tish Isles,  and  thought  how  many  long, 
long  leagues  lay  between  me  and  my 
native  land  ;  and  I  thought  of  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  insect,  man,  to  get 
afloat  in  his  cockle-shells  on  such  a 
chaos  of  waters ;  and  finally,  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  go  to  bed,  so  to 
bed  I  went.  The  sea  roared,  and  the 
paddles  thumped,  but,  "rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  the  deep,*'  I  slept  soundly 
and  safely  nevertheless. 
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The  indications  of  coming  change  in  the 
two  great  empires  of  the  far  East  are  so 
many,  so  striking,  so  pregnant  with 
important  results,  that  they  may  well 
dispose  us  to  accept  with  interest 
any  fresh  knowledge  regarding  them. 
China,  where  all  things  were,  for  a^cs, 
stereotyped,  is  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  progress.  Her  states- 
men have  slowly  teamed  the  unwilling 
lesson  that  their  monarch  does  not 
"rule  the  world;"  that  "the  flowery 
land*'  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  the  central 
empire;  and  that  "the  outward  barba- 
rians'* are  immeasurably  their  supe- 
riors in  resources  and  power,  in  arts, 
in  manufactures,  in  seamanship,  and  in 
war.  These  impressions,  too,  have  not 
rested  in  sentiment,  but  have  already 
led  to  alterations  in  policy  and  in  prac 
tice.  The  best  ports  of  China,  long 
closed  against  the  world,  are  now  open 


to  all  nations;  and  Christianity,  in  every 
form,  is  tolerated  throughout  its  realms. 
The  repugnance  to  anything  foreign 
was,  until  of  late,  so  fixed  a  princi^o 
in  the  Chinese  mind,  that  when,  during 
the  war  with  us,  a  Russian  officer, 
accompanied  by  Cossacks,  arrived  at 
Hamil,  in  ChineseToorkistan,  tendering 
his  services  to  the  government  towards 
the  discipline  of  their  troops,  the  Em- 
peror, notwithstanding  that  he  had  at 
that  time  ample  assurance  of  their  defi- 
ciencies,  was  yet  so  influenced  by  na- 
tional  antipathy  to  foreign  interference, 
that  he  at  once  declined  the  proposed 
assistance,  and  ordered  the  Russian  back 
to  his  own  territory.  Again,  we  remem- 
ber  reading  in  one  of  Basil  Hallos  books, 
that  it  was  a  law  in  China  that  "whoso- 
ever proposed  an  improvement  in  ship, 
building  should  be  punished  with  forty 
stripes  of  the  bamboo."    This  law  was 


*  **The  Life  of  Taou-Kwau;;,  Ute  Emperor  of  Chhia.*'  By  the  Rev.  Charles  GutzIafT. 
London:  Smith  and  Elder.     1852. 

"  The  Tea  Districts  of  China  and  India.'*    By  Robert  Fortune.    London:  Murray.     1853. 

«« China  daring  the  War,  and  since  the  Peace.*  By  Sir  John  Francis  Davis,  Bart.,  F.R.8. 
*  vols.    London :  Longman  and  Co.     1852. 
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enacted  at  tbo  instigation  of  the  sitip. 
Wrights,  who  are  a  powerful  corporation 
there;  but  was  quite  iu  harmony 
with  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
Towards  the  close,  however,  of  their 
instructive  conflict  with  us,  one  of 
their  leadin<7  ministers  proposed  that 
European  officers  should  be  got  to  drill 
their  soldiers,  and  foreign  artisans  to 
teach  them  to  build  ships  of  war  like 
ours.  It  is,  too,  a  significant  circum. 
stance,  that  the  literati — the  most 
powerful  class  in  China — who  have  been 
hitherto  confined  to  their  own  stationary 
books,  are  beginning  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  golden  diggings  of  Eu- 
ropean  literature.  Lin,  whose  name 
was  familiar  to  us  during  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  Chinese,  with  the  aid  of 
interpreters,  and  of  such  books  as  ho 
could  procure,  brought  out  a  work  in 
twelve  volumes,  entitled,  "Statistical 
Notices  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  West." 
This  is  described  as  a  strange  mixture 
of  truth  and  fiction,  of  history  and 
fable,  but  yet  as  very  much  better  than 
anything  they  had  before.  Tt  embraces 
abstracts  of  a  work  on  England,  and  of 
one  on  the  United  States,  notices  from 
missionary  papers,  translations  from 
articles  in  onr  newspapers  relating  to 
China,  and  to  the  opium  trade,  with 
extracts  from  a  work  on  gunnery, 
which  last  has  a  dia^m,  giving  the 
point  discussed  in  Sir  Francis  Head's 
fate  book — the  dispart  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  that  is,  the  angle  of  difference, 
between  the  line  of  the  bore  and  the 
line  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  gun,  to 
be  corrected  by  a  raised  sight  over  the 
muzzle.*  The  compilation  also  em- 
braces  what  maybe  an  object  of  interest 
to  classical  readers — ^the  Chinese  re- 
cords of  an  tiqoity  respecting  the  Roman 
Empire  and  Western  Asia.  The  whole 
work  was  well  printed  in  the  summer 
of  1644,  and  circalated  amongst  the 
higher  officers  of  the  government  at 
Feidng  and  in  the  provinces.  A  copy 
was,  as  we  find,  obtained  with  some 
difficulty  in  Shan^hae,  which,  after 
beingexamined  by  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  passed 
into  French  hands,  and  went  to  raris. 
The  Chinese  are,  no  doubt,  boastful, 


bigoted,  ignorant,  and  proud;  their 
young  Emperor  has  as  yet  shown  only 
antiquated  prejudices — and  their  coun- 
try i^  rent  by  avil  war ;  still  the  impulse 
has  been  given,  and  the  people  are  ad- 
vancing.  They  have  made,  as  what  we 
have  mentioned  shows,  n  marked  pro- 
gress since  the  peace;  and  the  influence 
of  European  modes  must  be  at  once 
accelerated  and  increased  by  circum- 
stances which  no  high  pressure  of  des- 
potism  can  control — by  the  rapidity  of 
steam  communication,  by  the  fact  that 
the  transit  from  Europe  to  the  Eastern 
seas  is  about  to  be  rendered  more  easy  by 
a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
while  the  Pacific  is  being  linked  to  the  At- 
lantic by  the  rail  route  from  Chagres  to 
Panama;  by  the  growing  emigration  of 
Chinese  to  California;  and  by  the  trade 
which  is  springing  up,  not  only  between 
China  and  that  El  Dorado,  but  between 
the  hitherto  exclusives  and  other  coun- 
tries along  the  western  coasts  of  Ame- 
rica. These  considerations  invest  the 
subject  of  China  with  a  deep  and  living 
interest,  whether  it  be  viewed  in  refe- 
rence to  politics,  or  to  commerce,  or  to 
those  higher  objects  which  are  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  true  denizen  of 
Christendom. 

The  course  of  events  in  Japan  is 
likely  to  resemble  that  which  has  taken 
place  or  is  in  progress  in  China,  and 
our  reflections  may,  in  the  main,  ap. 
plv  in  the  same  manner  to  their  future. 
Tne  extension  of  the  whale  fishery  in 
the  Pacific  has  led  to  the  more  frequent 
resort  of  American  vessels  to  the  coast 
of  Japan,  and  to  communications  be- 
tween the  governments.  The  United 
States,  it  is  well  known,  have  lately 
sent  out  an  expedition  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Japanese  on  their  exclusion 
of  other  nations ;  and  although  we  ap- 
prehend they  will  find  much  difficulty 
m  compelling  a  high-spirited  and  ener. 
getic  people  to  change  their  views, 
there  can  oe  little  doubt  that  they  wiQ 
ultimately  succeed,  and  thus  render  at 
once  good  service  to  their  own  country 
and  to  other  communities,  but  most  of 
any  to  the  Japanese  themselves. 

llaving  premised  so  much  to  engage 


*  Sir  John  Davis,  from  whom  we  take  this  information,  observes  that  it  waa  found  prac- 
tically applied  during  the  expedition  to  Canton,  in  1847,  in  the  wooden  sights  attached  to 
the  gans  within  the  batteries,  captured  and  disabled  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  ApriL  **One  of 
these  sightM,"  adds  Sir  John,  "was  handed  to  me  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brereton,  who  com- 
manded the  Royal  Artillery  on  that  occasion,  and  it  has  the  number  and  range  of  the  gun 
marked  upon  it. 
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the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
general  subject  of  our  article^  we  phall 
say  something  of  the  works  whicli  we 
have  taken  as  our  texts,  and  whose 
titles  ai*e  subjoined.  The  first  is  a 
•'Life  of  the  late  Emperor  of  China," 
a  posthumous  work  of  the  learned  and 
faithful  GutzlnfF.  It  is  a  brief,  but  not 
a  meagre,  chronicle — very  Chinese ; 
and  coming  to  us  through  the  hands 
of  one  who  was  himself  well  acquainted 
with,  and  a  principal  actor  in,  the  most 
material  of  the  events  to  which  it 
refers,  it  has  its  attraction  and  pecu> 
liar  value.  The  next  is  Mr.  Fortune's 
very  pretty  book,  "A  Journey  to  the 
Tea  Countries  of  China,"  with  notices 
of  a  visit  to  the  tea  plantations  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  Air.  Fortune 
won  the  favour  of  the  public  by  his 
former  work,  his  "  Three  Years*  Wan- 
derings in  China,"  on  the  appearance 
of  which  he  was  deputed  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Company  to 
proceed  again  to  China,  and,  procuring 
there  the  finest  varieties  of  the  tea 
plant,  with  native  tea-manufacturers 
and  implements,  to  take  them  to  the 
Government  tea- plantations  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  This  mission 
he  seems  to  have  thoroughly  accom* 
plished,  and  in  doing  so  has  seen 
enough  of  what  was  unknown^  or  lit. 
tie  known  before*  to  make  a  book 
which  is  snre  to  please.  Tea  is  in 
these  kingdoms  a  strictly  popular 
topic ;  bat  wo  persuade  ourselves  that 
Mr.  Fortune's  book  will  owe  its  rapid 
circulation  and  extended  fame  less  t^ 
his  notices  of  the  tea  plant  than  to  his 
horticultural  and  botanical  renutrks. 
It  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  that 
large  section  of  the  public  who  enjoy 
these  pure,  healthy,  and  useful  tastes, 
that  they  have  had  so  well-informed  a 
botanist,  and  so  accomplished  an  hor- 
ticulturist  inspecting  and  reporting  on 
the  vegetation  of  China,  and  on  the 
novel  plants,  favourite  flowers,  and  best 
collections  of  a  great  nation  whose  uni- 
yersal  passion  is  gardening. 

The  last  of  the  three  works  of  whose 
information  we  mean  to  avail  ourselvesy 
18  that  of  Sir  John  Davis.  His  small, 
plain  octavos  are  the  least  pretending 
and  the  most  important  of  all  the  books 
that  have  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  China  imce  the  pcaoe»  per- 
haps ever.  We  cannot  call  to  mind 
that  we  have  had  before,  developments 
of  Chinese  character,  at  once  so  full 
and  so  authentic.    This  is  the  feature 


of  the  work  which  strikes  us  most; 
others  may  rather  dwell  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  politics  and  prospects 
of  China  by  one  who  is  clearly  qua* 
lified  to  deal  with  topics  but  little  un- 
derstood at  home.  There  is  another 
circumstance  which  we  are  not  wil- 
ling to  omit,  and  which  has  made  its 
own  impression  on  us,  although  it  is 
but  a  small  one,  in  comparison  to 
those  we  have  just  referred  to.  That 
is  the  well-placed  and  not  unfrequent 
allusions  to  the  classics.  These,  as  we 
read,  give  us  the  impression  of  being 
in  the  presence  of  a  cultivated  mind» 
and  at  the  same  moment  call  our  at- 
tention  to  the  fact  that,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  boasted  extension  of  a  high 
degree  of  education — notwithstanding 
the  famed  classieality  of  our  univern- 
ties,  the  tomes  of  German  commenta- 
tors which  encumber,  the  various  read* 
ings  which  deface,  our  favourite  an- 
thorsr  and  the  voluminous  guesses  of 
philologists,  this  simple  evidence  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  classics  is  daily  be- 
coming less  frequent  than  it  was  in 
times  not  long  gone  by. 

The  first  of  Sir  John  Davis's  volumes, 
and,  as  we  think,  the  more  original, 
the  more  important,  and  the  more 
amusing  of  the  two,  is  in  fact,  a  Chi* 
HI  bc  histoiy  of  the  war,  being  taken 
from  state  papers  and  other  native 
documents  whoao  authenticity  is  un- 
questionable. The  mass  of  Chinese 
papers  which  fell  into  our  hands  during 
the  war  was  entrusted  to  Gutzlaff, 
who,  at  the  desire  of  Sir  John  Davis, 
supplied  a  regular  series  of  translations, 
and  abstracts  from  them  for  the  years 
1844,  1845.  These  have  been  again 
condensed  for  the  present  work,  and 
we  have  now  tho  creme  de  la  creme  in 
the  first  volume.  The  second  volume 
^ves  the  detail  of  diplomatic  transac* 
tions,  with  the  personal  experience  of 
Sir  John,  during  his  four  years'  admi- 
nistration in  Hong  Kong,  and  concludes 
with  two  chapters  of  considerable  inte- 
rest on  Japan  and  the  other  Indow 
Chinese  nations. 

When  the  war  with  China  was  be- 
ginning, there  was  a  good  deal  said 
about  our  assailing  the  defenceless, 
and  of  the  lion  attacking  tho  lamb ; 
but  tho  truth  is,  that  until  the  Chinese 
were  taught  to  respect  us,  they  showed 
far  more  of  the  tiger  than  the  lamb, 
and  one  of  the  good  lessons  which  they 
learned  waa,  to  appreciate,  if  not  aa  yet 
to  practice,  humanity  in  war.    Onr  un* 
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dertakinz  was,  as  Sir  John  Davis  ob- 
serves, tEe  farthest  military  enterprise 
of  the  same  extent  in  the  history  of 
the  world ;  surpassing,  in  that  respect, 
the  expeditions  of  Alexander  and 
CtBsar  in  one  hemisphere,  and  those  of 
Cortes  and  Pizairo  in  another.  When 
we  consider  that  it  was  directed  against 
a  monarch  who  is  said  to  rule  over 
three  hundred  and  sixty  .five  millions  of 
human  beings,  that  the  Chinese  them, 
selves  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
physical  courage,  that  the  Manchows 
and  Mongols  have  been  at  all  times 
famed  for  it,  we  feel  how  unjust  it  was 
to  apply  to  our  expedition  anything 
like  the  language  of  disparagement,  and 
that  its  achievements  were,  as  all  the 
world  now  knows,  the  triumphs  of  mill- 
tary  srenius,  and  of  direct  diplomacy. 

Wben,  in  1840,  our  force  was  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  China,  some 
alarm  was  felt  in  the  maritime  pro. 
vinces  of  Canton  and  Fokien,  but  the 
equanimity  of  the  people  of  Peking,  or 
of  the  empire  at  large,  was  not  in  the 
least  affected.  They  relied  implicitly 
on  their  means  of  defence,  and  their 
whole  bearing  would  afford  Sir  Francis 
Head  a  very  admirable  illustration  of 
the  value  of  mere  national  confidence. 
Even  after  the  fall  of  Cbusan,  they 
talked  only  of  making  us  feel  "the 
celestial  terror,"  and  the  reports  from 
the  heads  of  the  different  departments 
continued  to  bo  of  tli'3  most  satisfac- 
tory description.  Admiral  Berkeley, 
when  a  French  visitation  was  spoken 
of,  never  said  anything  more  consola- 
tory. One  of  these  official  papers 
assures  the  Emperor  that  the  drafl  of 
water  required  by  our  ships  was  so 
great,  that  they  could  never  come  near 
3ieir  shoaly  coasts.  "  Hence,"  it  was 
said,  "the  barbarians  have  taken 
Chusan,  it  being  surrounded  by  deep 
water,  but  they  can  never  approach 
near  enough  to  the  mainland  to  do  us 
any  harm."  Another  despatch  states 
that  "the  English,  though  good  at 
sea,  have  not  sufficient  activity  to  fight 
00  shore ;  and  that  their  soldiers  are 
buttoned  up  so  tight,  that  if  once  down 
they  can  never  get  up  again."  These 
and  like  ground  of  assurance,  appear 
in  many  of  the  papers  ;  for  instance, 
in  that  whioh  follows,  which  was  issued 
on  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Chusan,  by 
Tukein,  a  Mongol  Tartar,  who  was 
governor  of  Keangsoi  province : — 

"  Sincd  th«  barbarians  cootamadotisly 
loitn  in  the  seas  of  Chekeang,  it  is  probable 


that  they  will  repair,  after  their  defeat  in 
that  province,  to  our  coast.  I  have,  there> 
fore,  in  conjunction  with  the  commander  of 
the  troops,  made  arrangements  to  repel  them. 
The  country  of  these  £nglish  is  more  than 
ten  thousand  Le  distant  from  hence.  Their 
traffic  in  opium,  both  at  Canton  and  Macao, 
and  their  whole  trade  being  cut  off,  they  re- 
paired to  Fokien,  whence  they  were  also  ex. 
pelled,  and  they  have  now  availed  themselves 
of  the  wind  to  visit  the  northern  shores. 
With  no  other  resource  than  their  ships, 
which  require  a  draft  of  sixty  cubits  of 
water,  they  cannot  approach  our  main,  and 
therefore  have  taken  Tinghae,  encompassed 
on  all  sides  by  the  sea.  With  us  it  is  quite 
different ;  and  every  one  of  us  may  therefore 
without  fear  take  care  of  his  own  gate,  and 
not  trouble  himedf  about  them.  I  look  upon 
these  enemies  as  mere  bulrushes,  having  from 
my  youth  upwards  read  military  treatises, 
and  spread  the  terror  of  my  name  myriads 
of  miles  through  Turkestan.  Since  the  trade 
at  Canton  was  stopped,  I  took  precantionary 
measures ;  and  if  they  dare  to  come  to  our 
shores,  they  will  be  like  the  moth  in  the 
candle,  or  the  fish  in  the  net.  History 
proves  that  even  our  southern  soldiers  were 
victorious,  and  only  want  a  leader  to  be  so 
again.  While,  therefore,  I  guard  the  inte-> 
rior,  the  governor-general  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces will  take  charge  of  the  coast,  so  that 
every  one  may  rest  quietly  on  his  pillow, 
and  not  let  himself  be  disturbed  by  these 
robbers,  who  will  instantly  be  put  down  by 
the  militaiy."— Vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9. 

The  sixty  cubits  of  water  mentioned 
as  requisite  for  our  ships,  is  more  than 
treble  the  drafl  of  a  first-rate  ship-of- 
the-line ;  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  our 
steamers — *' vessels  with  wheels  at 
their  sides,  moving  as  fast  as  the 
wind** — could  come  close  in. 

Yukein,  who  penned  the  above  brava- 
do, was  a  ruthless  savage,  and  boasted 
that  ''he  would  fla^  the  barbarians  alive, 
and  sleep  on  fheir  skins/*  This  vow 
he  was,  by  an  unhappy  accident,  ena- 
bled  to  accomplish  in  the  case  of  one 
individual.  Mr.  Stead,  the  master  of 
a  transport,  not  knowing  that  Chusan 
had  been  evacuated  by  our  force, 
entered  the  harbour,  and  on  landing 
was  enticed  some  distance  into  the 
interior.  lie  was  then  seized  and 
delivered  over  to  Yukein,  who  had 
him  tied  to  a  stake  in  the  middle  of 
the  public  place,  deliberately  flayed 
alive,  and  then  cut  in  pieces.  We  are 
happy  to  learn,  that  the  most  depraved 
of  tne  natives  were  horror-struck  at 
the  spectacle.  Vengeance  was  after- 
wards taken  by  the  rhlegethon  sloop- 
of-war,  at  the  spot  where  Stead  was 
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kidnapped^  and  Yukein  met  an  appro, 
priate  fate.  Sharing  the  panic  or  his 
troopsy  he  fled  at  Chinhac  and  at. 
tempted  to  drown  himself^  but  was 
dragged  out,  and  on  the  following  day, 
knowing  that  he  could  never  again 
appear  before  his  emperor^  he  had  re- 
course to  the  tertia  sors  of  suicide,  and 
terminated  his  existence  hy  swallowing 
gold-leaf. 

About  the  same  period,  that  is  soon 
after  the  capture  of  Chusan,  another 
pa()er  was  much  circulated  in  China, 
which  as  it  met  with  the  highest  ap- 
proval  at  Peking,  and  indicates  the  sort 
of  information  on  which  the  government 
was  acting,  may  interest^  as  well  as 
amuse,  our  readers  :— 

**  The  Engl'wh  barbariann  are  an  ini^ignift- 
cant  and  detestable  race,  trusting  entirely  to 
their  strong  shipa  aud  large  guns ;  but  the 
irameiLse  dutance  they  have  traversed  will 
render  the  arrival  of  seasonable  supplies  im- 
possible, find  their  soldiers,  after  a  single 
defeat,  being  deprived  of  provisions,  will 
become  dispirited  and  lost.  Though  it  id 
very  true  that  their  guns  are  destructive, 
still  iu  the  attack  of  our  harbours  they  will 
be  too  elevated,  and  their  aim  moreover 
rendered  unsteady  by  the  waves ;  while  M'e 
in  our  forts,  with  larger  pieces,  can  more 
steadily  return  the  fire.  Notwithstanding 
the  riches  of  their  government,  the  people 
are  poor,  and  unable  to  contribute  to  the 
expense:!  of  an  army  at  such  a  distance. 
Granted  that  their  vcssols  are  their  homes, 
and  that  in  them  they  defy  wind  and  wea- 
ther, still  they  require  a  great  draft  of  water; 
and,  since  our  coasts  are  beset  with  shoald, 
therwill  certainly,  without  the  aid  of  native 
pilots,  run  ashore,  without  approaching  very 
closely.  Though  waterproof,  their  ships  are 
Bot  fireproof,  and  we  may  therefore  easily 
bum  thera.  llio  crews  will  not  be  able  to 
withstand  the  ravages  of  our  climate,  and 
surely  waste  away  b}'  degrees ;  and  to  fight 
on  shore,  their  soldiers  possess  not  sufiicient 
activity.  'Without,  therefore,  despising  the 
enemy,  we  have  no  cause  to  fear  them. 
'While  guarding  the  approaches  to  the  in- 
terior, ond  removing  to  the  c<>a«t  the  largesit 
guns,  to  give  their  ships  a  terrific  reception, 
we  should  at  the  same  time  keep  vessels 
filled  with  brushwood,  oil,  saltpetre,  and 
Bolphur,  in  readiness  to  let  tliem  drive,  under 
the  direction  of  our  marine,  with  wind  and 
tide  against  their  shipping.  'When  once  on 
fire,  we  may  open  our  batteries  upon  them, 
dinplay  the  celestial  terror,  and  exterminate 
them  without  the  loss  of  a  single  lire."— > 
Vol.  I.  pp.  11-13. 

At  this  time,  and  up  to  a  much  later 
period,  the  war.[>arty  was  predominant 
in  China-^that  if,  the  Emperor  and 


nearly  all  the  high  officers  who  were 
dependent  on,  or  connected  with,  tho 
government,  and  that  extensive  class, 
the  literati,  embracing  all  the  candi- 
dates for  public  life,  were  so  wholly 
for  war,  that  it  was  hardly  safe  even  to 
think  of  peace,  much  less  to  hint  at  ne- 
gotiation. Some  of  tho  documents 
cited  by  Sir  John  Davis  arc  in  the 
Emperor's  own  hand.  In  one  ho 
says,  "  lie  will  sweep  the  barbarians 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  this 
purpose  the  array  will  retake  Tinghae, 
and  Kcshcn  is  direct-cd  to  arouse  the 
patriotism  of  tho  nation,  sending  the 
iicads  of  the  rebellious  barbarians  to 
Peking,  in  baskets."  In  another,  ''the 
vermilion  pencil"  writes — "After  the 
outrages  of  the  barbarians  at  the  Bogue* 
nothing  remains  but  to  exterminate 
them.  As  gods  and  men  are  equally 
indignant  at  such  detestable  beings, 
their  destruction  will  soon  be  accom- 
p1  ished . "  Taoukwang  further  declares, 
that  "  such  a  nation  as  the  English 
should  not  exist  on  earth.*'  Had  any 
Chinese  Napier  suggested  a  doubt  as  to 
the  completeness  of  their  defences^  or 
ventured  to  point  out  the  deficiences  of 
their  arrangements,  he  would  have  been 
deprived,  not  merely,  as  in  our  free 
country,  of  tho  command  of  a  fleet,  but 
of  his  own  head,  with  confiscation  of 
property,  and  the  sale  of  the  members 
of  his  family  as  slaves.  Very  similar  to 
this  w*as  the  actual  fate  of  Keshcn^ 
named  above — the  most  illustrious 
statesman  of  China — when  he  ventured, 
though  with  nmch  caution,  and  much 
•*  cooking  "  of  facts,  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Emperor  to  something 
like  a  true  view  of  his  posit  ion.  AVhile, 
however,  such  was  the  bias  of  the  upper 
class,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
people  took  but  little  interest  in  the 
matter.  Except  at  Canton^  where  the 
rabble  was  always  troublesome,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  aversion  to  fo- 
reigner in  the  lower  orders,  no  indica- 
tion of  national  rage  against  invaders. 
Contrary  to  all  expectation,  this  indif. 
ference  became  more  marked  as  our 
expedition  neared  the  capital.  Our 
troops  never  found  any  difficulty  in  em. 
ploymg  Chinese  as  helps,  and  even  the 
spies  who  appeared  within  our  precincts^ 
brought  qmte  asmuch  of  information  as 
they  took  away.  It  is  true  that  when 
our  forces  approached  to  assail  a  place, 
the  people  in  general  fled,  carrying  what 
they  could  away.  They  bad  go^  rea- 
son to  do  so.*  "VMienevcr  we  took  a 
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town  it  was  mercilessly  plundered — not 
by  us,  but  by  Chinese  gangs,  com- 
prising  numbers  besides  tliose  usually 
counted  in  the  robber  class.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  injury 
done  to  private  property  during  the 
war  was  by  the  Chmesc  themselves. 
It  is,  thcn^  a  striking  and  suggestive 
fact,  that  our  invasion  of  the  proudest 
and  most  ancient  of  all  existmg  em. 
pires,  originating  in  a  question,  on  which 
It  mu^t  be  admitted  that  they  had  good 
grounds  for  conceiving  themselves  to 
be  in  the  right,  elicited  no  national  en- 
thusiasm, no  general  exhibition  ofge. 
nuine  patriotism,  no  strictly  popular 
feeling  against  us.  We  shall  not  pause 
to  philosophise  upon  the  subject,  but 
leave  it  as  we  find  it,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  reflective. 

While  the  haughty  Emperor  and  his 
Government  were  so  well  disposed  to 
war,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  small  ex- 
pedients to  which  they  had  recourse 
to  save  their  pride.  Our  invasion 
they  termed  **  rebellion,"  the  points  at 
issue  were  represented  as  "  questions 
of  trade,"  and  we  were  describe<l  not 
as  a  power  coming  to  enforce  redress, 
but  HS  merchants  making  complaint. 
Whenever  such  awkward  facts  as  a 
public  defeat,  and  the  taking  of  forts, 
are  to  be  got  over,  the  dexterous 
statesman  is  at  no  loss ;  but  in  his  de- 
spatch describes  the  "  barbarians  as  so 
untameable  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
strainedby  their  officer 9  from  taking  the 
Chueupee  forts."  He  then  goes  on  to 
add,  "  Since  that,  however,  they  had 
shewn  repentance  and  fear,  and  were 
sending  away  their  vessels  of  war.  The 
only  celestial  favour  they  now  asked 
woM  to  be  allowed  to  trade,  as  the  whole 
nation  had,  in  consequence  of  the  stop- 
page of  trade,  been  cut  off  from  all 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood." 

The  measures  adopted  by  these  rulers 
for  our  annoyance,  and  the  plans  which 
they  entertamed  for  embarrassing  our 
Government,  are  at  once  characteristic 
of  their  ignorance,  and  amusing.  They 
laid  an  embargo  on  all  their  vessels 
in  every  port  along  their  coast,  on  the 
supposition  that,  as  we  had  come  from 
a  great  distance  we  must  be  in  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  system 
told  onlv  against  themselves.  There 
was  a  cessation  of  all  trade  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  a  dreadful  defalcation  in 


the  customs*  duties.  The  merchants 
pleaded  that  "  nothing  could  come  of 
nothing,"  and  the  Government  had  to 
make  up  the  deficit  and  to  re-open  the 
ports. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
papers  submitted  at  this  time  to  the 
Chinese  Government  proposes  that  they 
should  no  longer  confine  themselves 
to  the  defensive ;  but  that,  marching 
through  Itussia,  they  should  assail 
England.  Sir  John  Davis  conceives 
that  this  production  bears  internal  evi- 
dence  of  coming  from  the  hand  of 
Commissioner  Lm,  and  observes  that, 
as  usual,  it  would  be  quite  unanswer^ 
able,  but  fur  the  incorrectness  of  its 
assumptions.  The  paper  opens  with  a 
sentiment  suited  to  the  feeling  of  the 
court : — "  That  it  is  due  to  the  majesty 
of  the  empire  to  declare  to  the  'fo- 
reign eye*  *  that  unless  he  yields  on  a 
certain  day,  he  shall  be  beheaded. "  It 
then  proceeds  to  say : — 

"  "Wliat  are  the  English,  that  we  should 
80  much  fear  them  ?  It  is  true  they  have 
gradually  taken  possession  of  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, and  other  parts.  They  even  conquered 
Java  fur  a  time  from  the  Hollanders,  fixed 
themselves  at  Malacca,  and  opened  a  port  in 
the  Straits.  This,  however,  only  shows  that 
they  are  insatiable,  hut  not  invincible.  We 
still  remember  the  pride  with  which  their 
ambassador  (Lord  AmherKt)  appeared,  in  the 
rei^  of  Keaking.  Since  then,  they  have 
made  them^telves  acquainted  with  all  the 
particulars  of  our  country,  and  hence  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  occupy  Chu«an.  They 
would  not,  however,  be  satisfied  with  this 
possession,  but  pursue  their  plan  of  aggran- 
disement, as  the  Russians  at  Peking  told  ua 
they  would.  To  cetle  to  them  territory  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  to  reward  rob- 
bers and  give  license  to  criminals*. 

"  The  present  contest  arose  from  nothing 
but  the  dedire  on  our  part  to  extinguish  opium 
smuggling,  and  thus  prevent  the  exportation 
of  silver.  If,  therefore,  we  now  grant  them 
territory  for  the  sake  of  peace,  this  will  be 
only  givin<;  fresh  vigour  to  the  traffic,  and 
bringins^  the  empire  to  ruin.  It  is  much 
better  to  fight  to  the  Inst  than  wait  our  de-> 
atruction  with  folded  hands.  While  they 
carr}'  on  this  trade  they  derive  great  wealth 
from  the  dnig,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  con- 
tinue their  operations.  We,  on  our  part, 
keep  only  on  the  defeuMve,  collect  large 
numbers  of  troops,  and  inciu*  great  expenses: 
ignorant  of  the  place  where  we  are  to  be  at- 
tacked, we  have  to  keep  a  cousiderable  army 
always  ready  to  combat  the  enemy.     While 
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our  soldlera  are  reduced  by  alarms  and  watch* 
itifr^  and  dwindle  away  by  sickness^  they 
make  the  ships  their  home,  live  tliere  com- 
forlablyi  and  fall  upon  us  whenever  it  pleases 
them.  This  is  the  consequence  of  the  defen- 
aive  83r8tem  carried  on  hitherto.  Including 
Leaotung  (coast  of  Manchow  Tartary)  there 
are  seven  of  our  maridme  provinces  liable  to 
an  attack  by  sea.  At  each  of  the  ports  we 
have,  therefore,  to  keep  up  a  force  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  and  still  cannot  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  country,  because  we  are  weak 
at  so  many  points.  But  it  is  not  only  that 
we  have  to  fear  for  the  outskirts  of  the 
empire:  we  apprehend  still  greater  evils. 
The  position  which  the  barbarians  took  at 
Cbusan  being  a  central  ono,  what  was  there 
to  hinder  their  attacking  the  interior  of  our 
realm  ?  There  is  the  broad  and  wide  Yang- 
tse,  on  which  they  can  sail  as  upon  the  sea ; 
and  if  they  discover  the  passage,  we  arc  in 
great  danger.  Though  we  hope  the  English 
may  never  adopt  such  a  course,  it  is  our  bu- 
siness to  ponder  that  they  may  reach  Chin- 
keang-foo,  and  threaten  Nanking ;  and  who 
could  foretel  the  consequences  ?  Would  not 
the  supply  of  grain  cease  ?  Would  not  China 
be  separated  into  two  parts  ?  To  prove  that 
these  apprehensions  are  not  groundless,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  Japanese,  who  pur- 
•ued  the  same  course. 

"  To  keep  on  the  defensive,  would,  there- 
fore, prove  our  ruin,  and  exhaust  our  re- 
lourccs.  To  recur  to  the  past,  it  appears 
that  Kienloong  spent  on  the  Mahomedan 
war,  23,100,000  Uels,  and  in  the  Kinchuen 
war  about  67,700,000  taels,  which  shows 
their  wasteful  effects  on  the  treasury.  What 
will  be  the  immense  sums  required  on  such 
an  extended  line  of  defence  as  our  coast? 
We  did  not  thus  act  when  the  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Russia ;  for  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  their  forces,  we  became 
ourselves  the  aggressors,  and  then  for  ever 
inspired  ft:ar  and  respect  for  our  empire. 
Hence  our  north-western  frontier  has  never 
been  disturbed,  and  we  retain  our  ascendancy 
in  Tartary.  The  only  prudent  course,  there- 
fore, is  to  show  a  bold  front  to  the  English 
at  once. 

"  The  Russians  arc  now  our  friends ;  their 
territory  is  not  very  far  from  the  English, 
and  joins  ours.  We  should,  therefore,  spend 
thirty  millions  of  taels  in  raising  a  daring 
army,  and  march  directly  through  the  Rus- 
sian country  to  England.  By  carrying  the 
war  home  to  them,  and  occupying  their  own 
country,  we  should  fur  ever  bani&h  them  from 
our  shores.  Since  the  Russians  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  English,  they  would  support  our 
undertaking,  finding  us,  on  our  arrival  in 
their  country,  with  guns,  and  furnishing  ua 
with  auxiliaries. 

^*  Should  this  plan  be  rejected,  it  may  be 
proposed  to  assault  by  water.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Ghorkas  are  ready  to  attack 
the  English  in  the  rear,  and  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  to  assist  us,  should  we  onrselTei 


attack  them  on  the  water.  For  this  pox^ 
poso  a  fleet  might  be  fitted  out,  at  a  oost  of 
about  hve  millions  of  taels,  containing  larger 
crews  and  heavier  guns  than  the  English. 
With  these  we  might  venture  to  meet  them, 
and  the  victory  would  be  certain.  We  might 
then  take  possession  of  Singapore,  and  anchor 
in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  intercepting  all  their 
supplies,  and  capturing  their  vessels.  Thus 
we  shotdd  reduce  the  *■  barbarian  eye '  to  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  make  him  succumb. 
He  would  then  ask  for  peace,  and  humbly 
submit  to  our  decrees.  Being  so  near  to 
Bengal,  we  should  also  be  able  to  stop  the 
export  of  opium,  and  thus  for  ever  extin- 
guish the  traffic"— VoL  i.  pp.  83-88. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  asserts  that 
tbeir  policy  should  be  to  take  the  offen. 
sive;  theirmaxim  "attack;"  and  that, 
should  they  scruple  to  hazard  all  their 
revenues  in  acting  thus,  **  their  losses 
and  disgrace,  and  the  silver  to  be  ex- 
ported for  opium,  would  far  exceed  the 
cost  to  be  borne  in  a  war." 

From  another  state  paper  it  appears 
that  the  Manchow  resident  at  L'hassa, 
who  in  fact  rules  Thibet  for  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  was  in  active  comma, 
nication  with  the  Ghorkas,  called  by 
the  celestials  Kih-urk-kih — that  in 
1840,  this  people,  hearing  that  we  were 
at  war  with  China,  sent  an  envoy  to 
Thibet,  who  gave  the  Chinese  minister 
the  accurate  information  that  their 
countiT  bordered  on  "  London  **  (the 
English  capital  put  for  the  English  na. 
tion^,  and  that  as  they  had  received 
many  insults  from  these  neighbours, 
they  desired  to  join  the  forces,  and 
share  the  triumphs  of  the  celestial  em. 
pire.  It  seems  also  that  the  Burmese 
and  Cochin 'Chinese  were  prepared  to 
combine  against  us ;  but  these  respcc 
tive  parties  prudently  postponed  en. 
gaging  in  any  overt  act  until  the  Greek 
K^ends  of  Chinese  success.  Had 
however,  defeat,  instead  of  unvaried 
victory,  attended  our  armies  in  China, 
we  think  with  Sir  John  Davis,  that  "  an 
array  of  enemies  might  have  appeared 
in  India  equal  to  the  most  sinister  anti- 
cipations." 

It  may  be  worth  whUe  to  sa^  a  word 
or  two  on  the  military  establishments 
of  China,  and  on  the  actual  condition 
of  the  army  with  which  it  was  proposed 
to  march  overland  against  England, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  India. 

Our  own  antiquated  prejudice  on 
the  subject  of  a  standing  army — that 
it  is  "  unconstitutional".— is,  it  may  de- 
light Sir  Francis  Head  to  know,  pre. 
cuely  the  principle  of  the  CMnese. 
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Thev  bold  that  the  ftrtiiv  ougrht  to  be 
just  sufficient  to  protect  the  state  from 
violence  or  insurrection  ;  and,  accord • 
i"gb'»  "^  time  of  peace,  it  is  reduced 
to  the  very  minimum — 1,700,000  men 
—and  changed  into  a  sort  of  police  ; 
the  officera  receiving  smnll  pay,  and 
making  it  up  by  allowing  their  men  to 
go  on  furlough  while  they  draw  their 
rations.*  The  number  of  soldiers  is 
thus  far  short  of  the  names  enrolled. 
When,  moreover,  w^ar  requires  an  addi- 
dition  to  the  army,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment call  out  a  strong  body  of  militia, 
for  the  time  being,  placing  it  under  the 
command  of  high  civilians,  and  thus 
neutralising  the  military  power  of  a 
single  general.  The  long  adherence 
of  the  Chinese  Government  and  of  our 
own  to  the  system  of  maintaining  the 
least  possible  force,  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  feeling— repugnance  to  expense. 
The  condition  ot  their  country  shows 
that  this  has  been  but  a  short-sighted 
policy  in  the  Chinese;  and  we  trust 
that  the  energy  of  our  present  minis- 
ters  may  save  us  from  the  experience 
of  any  like  results. 

The  Chinese  army  is  composed  of 
two  races — Chinese  and  Tartars.  The 
former  are  not  devoid  of  physical  cou- 
rage, and  sometimes  nght,  single- 
handed,  with  determination,  but,  from 
want  of  training  and  of  appointments, 
are  of  no  value  as  troops.  The  account 
given  of  them  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Amherst's  embassy,  in  1616,  describes 
them  nearly  as  they  are  at  present. 
**  We  were  received,"  sajrs  a  passage 
in  the  **  Sketches  of  Chma,"  of  that 
date,  ''by  an  extended  line  of  sol- 
diers, who,  in  addition  to  their  arms 
and  accoutrements,  each  carried  a 
lantern  tied  to  his  spear  or  match, 
lock.  This  military  feature,  however, 
was  less  amusing  than  certain  watch- 
towers,  formed  entirely  of  mats,  and 
painted  so  as  to  represent  brick  or 
stone."  The  men  were  dressed  in  the 
usual  colours,  blue«  bound  with  red; 
but  their  swords,  pulled  with  difficulty 
from  their  sheaths,  showed  blades 
'*  which  were  no  better  than  hoop- 
iron,  covered  with  rust."  Their  tac- 
tics are  described  by  Lieut.  Ochter- 
lony,  in  his  lively  work,  where  he 
speaks  '*  of  their  miserable  deficiency 
in  the  ordinary  rules  of  strategy,  and 
the  pertinacious  folly  with  which  they 


cling  to  the  idea  that  their  popular 
system  of  warfare  (that  of  fighting  by 
demonstration,  and  expecting  victory 
through  the  awe-inspiring  influence  of 
military  pomp,  instead  of  strength  of 
arm  and  skill  at  the  weapon)  could  be 
made  to  prevail  against  the  spirit  and 
steadiness  of  disciplined  troops."    Be- 
fore an  engagement,  the  soldiers  usually 
availed  themselves  of  the  exigency  to  ex* 
tort  their  pay ;  which,  in  our  encounters 
with  them,  was  generally  found  on  the 
bodies  of  the  slaiik  Thus,  at  Ninghpo, 
six  dollars  were  taken  from  almost  every 
Chinaman  who  was  killed.      On  re* 
ceiving  their  pay,  some  deserted  before 
the  fight ;  and,  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
the    Government    circulated    papers 
amongst  them,  promising  rewards  to 
such  as  would  fi-jiht  well.     There  were 
also    silver  medals  destined   for  the 
victors,  and  provided  for  each  division 
of    the  army,    but  the  opportunity 
never  occurred;    and,    though  their 
leaders    sometimes    fabricated   factSy 
and  made  false  despatches,  they  could 
not  venture  to  distribute  medals.    The 
militia  was  composed  of  these  Chinese, 
while  what  we  call  their  regulars  were 
Tartars.     They  are  bold  and  hardy, 
had  some  rough  experience  in  Tur- 
kistan,  and  fought  gallantly  at  Cha- 
poo  and  Chinkeangfoo,  neither  giving 
nor  accepting  quarter.  It  was  at  these 
places  that  the  memorable  suicides  and 
frij^htful  immolations  took  place,  which 
neither  the  entreaties  of  our  officers 
nor  the  effi^rts  of  the  ardent  GutzlafT 
could  arrest.      Haeling,  the  Tartar 
general  who  commanded  at  Chinkeang- 
foo, was  a  Manchow,  of -high  descent, 
and  was  selected  by  the  Emperor  on 
account  of  his  known  ability.  He  had 
exhorted  his  soldiers   not  to  let  the 
English  enter,  except  over  their  bo- 
dies ;  and  the  few  who  flinched  were 
instantly  executed,  as  appeared  from 
their  mangled  corpses  exposed  on  the 
ramparts.      Haeling,    after    resisting 
until  his  faithful  band  was  bayoneted 
to    almost    a    man,    retired    to   his 
house,  and  there  deliberately  burned 
himself  to  death  on  a  pile  of  wood  and 
papers,  nothing  being  found  of  him 
but  the  skull,  and  the  bones  of  the 
legs  and  feet. 

It  appears  that  the  Emperor  had  in 
Tartary  a  large  reserve  called  the 
Eight  banners,  the   last  resource  of 


•  Gutzlaft''s  "  Life  of  Taou-kwang,"  pp.  136-7. 
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the  Manchows.  Of  tbcse»  5,000  were 
ordered  up,  and  retained  at  Tiensten, 
to  protect  Peking,  in  the  event  of  our 
attacking  it.  \V  e  take  our  account  of 
this  force  from  a  work  entitled,  '*  Tra- 
vels in  Central  Asia,"  cited  by  Sir  John 
Davis,  and  lately  ptiblished  in  France. 
It  is  by  a  Lazarist  missionary,  M.  Hue, 
who  had  the  information  we  refer  to 
from  a  Tartar  officer,  whom  he  met 
near  the  Great  Wall:.-. 

**  Le  Tchakar,''.  pays  M.  Hue,*  "  est  d!- 
vise  en  huit  banni^res — en  Chinois  Pala^ 
qu'on  diatingue  par  le  nom  cle  huit  couleurs. 
Notu  lui  demand&mes  quel  grade  militaire 
il  oocapait  dans  la  banniire  bleue.  Quand  les 
bannieres  do  Tchakar  ont  march^  il  y  a  deux 
ana,  contre  les  rebelles  du  niidi  (the  Eng- 
lish) j*avais  le  grade  de  Tchouauda.  Au  com- 
mencement, on  pensait  que  c*ctotl  \ye\\  de 
chose;  chacun  disoit  quVm  ne  toucherait 
pas  au  Tchakar.  Les  miltccs  des  Kitat 
(Chinese)  sont  parties  les  premieres,  mais 
dies  n*ont  rien  fait ;  les  bannieres  des  Solun 
out  aussi  marches,  mais  elles  n'ont  pu  re- 
aister  aux  chaleurs  du  midi ;  alors  TErape- 
reur  nous  envoya  sa  salute  ordonnance.  Le 
jour  raeroe  nous  marchames  sur  Picking :  do 
P^iug  ou  nous  conduisit  ^  TieMtein^-^^  oa 
nous  sommes  restes  trois  mois.  Vous  etes- 
vous  battus  ?  avez  vous,  ou  Venncmi  ?  Non, 
il  n'a  pas  os^  paraitre.  Les  Kitat  nous  repe- 
taient  partout  que  nous  marchions  k  une 
mort  oertaine  et  inutile.  Que  fercz-vons 
disaient  Us  contre  cea  monstres  marins? 
Us  vivent  dans  Veau,  comme  des  poi!«sons  : 
quand  on  s'y  attend  le  moins,  Us  paraissent 
k  la  surface,  et  lancent  de  Si-koua{  en- 
flamm^  Aussitot  qu  on  bande  Tare  pour 
leur  envoyer  des  fishes,  ils  se  replongent 
dans  Peau  comme  des  grenouilles.  lis  cher- 
chaient  ainsi  i  nous  cffrayer;  mais  nous 
autres  soldats  des  huit  bannieres,  nous 
n^avons  pas  peur.  Les  rel  idles  ayant  ap- 
pris  que  les  invincibles  milices  du  Tchakar 
approcbaient,  ont  ct<^  efTray^  et  ont  de- 
mandos  la  patx.  Le  Saint-maitre  (Shitttj' 
cAm,  or  emperor)  dans  son  immense  misere- 
corde  la  leur  a  accord^  et  alors  nous  som- 
mes reveous  dans  nos  prairies  veiller  k  la 
garde  de  nos  troupeaux." 


As  the  division  to  which  this  officer 
belonged,  named  above  ''  La  Banniere 
Bleue,"  consisted  of  5,000  men,  we 
may  infer  that  the  whole  of  this  Man- 
chow  reserve  of  the  Eight  Banners 
formed  a  force  of  not  less  than  40,000 
hardy  soldiers.  Without,  then,  taking 
into  account  those  cumbrous  contin- 
gents, the  Chinese  militia,§  or  noticing 
the  Mongol  levies,  herds  of  noroades 
inured  to  fatigue,  which  might  have 
been  called  out,  it  appears  that  the  Em- 
peror had  in  his  Manuhow  regiments 
alone,  no  inconsiderable  defensive  force, 
lie  wanted  but  the  one  man  who 
knew  how  to  handle  them.  It  is  strange 
that  so  great  a  crisis  in  that  vast  em- 
pire did  not  educe  a  military  genius  ; 
and  yet,  what  would  have  all  availed 
against  our  small,  but  firm  phalaax* 
led  by  such  a  chief  as  Gough  ? 

When  we  remember  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peninsular  war» 
our  commissariat  arrangements  were 
so  defective  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  to  re-model,  we  may  rather 
say  to  create,  that  department,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  nnd  that  the  Chi- 
nese had  been  only  about  equally 
neglectful.  Their  government  con- 
tractors, bound  to  supply  provisionsb 
like  most  of  the  officials  there,  em- 
bezzled the  public  money,  and  more 
conspicuously  than  the  rest  disregarded 
their  agreements.  The  soldiers,  conse- 
quently,  supplied  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people,  by  whom  they  were 
justly  regarded  as  active  enemies  ;  and 
the  war  very  soon  became,  amongst 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  rapiuly 
impopular.  In  regard  to  the  materia 
of  war,  their  prcpamtions  were,  as  Sir 
John  Davis  remarks,  « large^  but  in- 
efficient." They  had  plenty  of  gun- 
powder, but  it  was  weak ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  guns,  but  they  were  oflen  most  fa- 
tal to  those  who  fired  them.  The  pieces 
taken  or  destroyed  during  the  war 
amounted  to  2, 356.  Of  these  some  were 


•  Tom.  1.  p.  62. 

t  Tiensten  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  canal,  eighty  miles  from  Peking,  and 
fifty  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  port  and  harbour  for  the  grain  aud  tribute  junka  for 
Peking. 

X  £)  they  call  oar  sheUs,  **  water-melons." 

§  In  the  night  attack  made  by  the  Chinese  on  Ningpo,  while  we  were  in  occupation  of  it, 
and  made  with  marked  determination,  there  were  some  troops  from  southern  China — a  pe- 
culiar race  of  mountaineers  called  Meaou  tn — who,  on  account  of  their  reputed  courage,  had 
been  brought  from  a  great  distance.  Their  principal  seats  are  between  the  provinces  of 
Kwei-chou  and  Kwang-w ;  and  in  the  Chinese  maps  their  borders  are  marked  off  like  those 
of  a  foreign  country,  and  the  insulated  apace  left  vacant.  The  men  do  not  shave  thcur  luiir, 
lUce  the  Tartars  and  Chinese,  but  wear  it  tied  up  in  the  ancient  fashion  of  the  Utter  people, 
before  they  were  conquered. 
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of  Japanese  copper,  taken  from  one  of 
their  mints  when  iron  was  scarce,  and 

? roved  to  be  of  considerable  value. 
*hey  have  no  acquaintance  with  artil- 
lery practice,  and  their  best  troops  were 
armed  with  matchlocks  and  bows. 
There  has  been  since  an  effort  to  in- 
troduce the  use  of  the  musket  in  place 
of  the  bow,  but  the  feeling  is  in  favour 
of  the  latter ;  and  the  soldiers  say-^ 
"TheManchows  conquered  China  with 
the  bow,  and  it  can't  be  a  bad  wea- 
pon."  Such,  then,  were  the  resources 
of  Taou-kwang  —  Reasoris  Glory  — 
while  he  was  listening  to  the  suggestion 
of  raising  a  force  of  300,000  men,  and 
marching  them  through  Siberia  and 
Russia,  to  attack  England. 

In  their  good  ports  and  extensive 
coasting  trade  the  Chinese  have  the 
main  material  of  a  navy,  but  as  yet 
their  mandarin  junks,  or  ships  of  war, 
are  unworthy  of  the  name.  The  late 
Emj>eror,  who  conceived  that  every- 
thing was  to  be  done  by  edicts,  issued 
an  express  direction  that  three  line-of- 
battle  ships,  in  imitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish, should  be  built  within  a  given 
time.  The  official  on  whom  this  in- 
junction was  laid,  knew,  says  Sir  John 
Davis,  as  little  of  naval  architecture  as 
a  "civil  first  lord,"  which  the  blue 
books  teH  to  our  cost,  is  not  much. 
The  Melville  was  at  that  time  under 
repair  in  Chusan  harbour.  He  pon- 
dered the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
model,  and  if  he  had  it,  the  further 
possibility  of  building  one  like  her. 
The  difHculties  were  insurmount-able, 
and  he  had  recourse  to  the  Chinese  so- 
lution of  all  perplexities — suicide. 
The  "vermilion  pencil"  subsequently 
enjoined  the  building  of  vessels  like  our 
steamers,  and  was  obeyed.  A  vessel 
was  set  afloat,  to  all  appearance  like 
one  of  ours,  paddles,  funnel,  and  all ; 
but  she  had  no  engine,  and  the  wheels 
were  moved  on  the  principle  of  a 
tread  mill.  Encouraged,  perhaps,  by 
such  marked  success,  the  Emperor,  on 
the  termination  of  the  war,  issued  a 
rescript  to  put  down  piracy.  Owing 
to  the  interruption  of  trade,  the  sailors 
had  in  large  numbers  turned  pirates, 
and  had  become  so  bold  as  to  sail  up 


the  rivers,  and  cut  out  vessels.  The 
Emperor  directed  his  mandarin  jUnks 
to  pursue  the  pirates  and  encounter 
thcni  at  sea.  They  were  not  disposed 
to  do  so ;  but  to  save  their  lives  and 
their  commissions,  they  did  put  to  sea^ 
got  up  some  sham  fights,  and  reported 
victories.* 

The  progress  of  opinion  and  the 
working  of  the  Government  in  China, 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  even  a 
rapid  outline  of  the  careers  of  some  of 
their  leading  ministers.  We  shall  take 
two,  as  representative  men — Eeshen,  a 
Tartar,  the  earliest  promovent  of  peace, 
and  Lin,  a  Chinese,  the  first  originator, 
constant  supporter,  and  the  latest  de- 
fender of  the  war. 

Keshen,  a  Manchow  by  birth,  now 
recognised  as  the  ablest  man  in  China, 
was  by  nature  gii\ed  with  a  hand- 
some exterior  and  engaging  man- 
ners. He  gained  the  first  honours  in 
letters,  and,  passing  with  distinction 
the  various  examinations,  attained  to 
high  employment  at  Pekin.  We  may 
observe  that  one  of  the  sanitary  princi- 
ples of  the  Chinese  Government  is,  that 
its  appointments  are  given  as  the  re- 
wards of  merit,  at  open  and  stated  ex- 
aminations, and  from  whatever  quarter 
or  class  it  may  come.  This  system 
has  been,  for  centuries,  fairly  ad- 
hered to,  and  was  never  avowedly 
or  largely  departed  from,  until  about 
the  close  of  the  late  Emperor's  reign, 
when  the  defalcations  in  the  reve- 
nue caused  by  the  war,  led  him  to 
consent  to  the  sale  of  public  offices. 
The  very  general  dissatisfaction  pro- 
duced by  that  mistaken  measure,  has 
proved  an  active  element  in  the  present 
rebellion.  In  advance  of  his  country- 
men, Keshen  was  an  advocate  for 
progress.  Progress,  however,  in  China, 
the  most  backward  of  all  states,  must 
obviously  have  a  different  meaning 
from  what  it  bears  with  us,  where  the 
term  is  now  too  oflen  used  to  desig- 
nate what  would  be  revolution,  and  its 
own  opposite,  retrogression. 

Like  most  of  the  mandarins,  Keshen, 
loved  money,  and  was  unscrupulous  in 
amassing  it.  Peculations,  bribes,  con- 
fiscations, exorbitant  interest  on  ca- 


*  The  mode  in  which  the  Chinese  Government  dealt  with  the  pirates  is  characteristic 
They  offered  to  appoint  Sapongtsae,  the  leader,  to  be  a  naval  officer  in  the  imperial  service, 
if  he  would  surrender  his  fleet.  To  this  he  assented,  but  before  he  could  fulfil  hia  part 
of  the  agreement  our  men-of-war  destroyed  his  ships.  Sapongtsae  escaped  to  shore,  wba 
received  with  diatinction  by  the  governor-general,  raised  to  high  rank,  and  given  immediate 
employment-^See  GatslafiTs  "  life  of  Taou-kwang/'  p,  259. 
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pital,  and  enormous  speculations  in 
the  Government  monopoly  of  salt,  all 
helped  to  fill  his  coffers,  and  to  make 
hini  the  richest  subject  in  China. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  failings 
in  these  respects,  he  was,  at  all  events, 
a  sanracious  and  consistent  statesman. 
On  the  opium  question  he  was  against 
any  violent  measures,  either  towards 
natives  or  foreigners,  and  maintained 
that  a  good  coast-guard,  with  active 
exertions  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  drug,  and  a  strict  administration 
of  existing  laws  would  be  sulHcient. 
On  this  point  ho  was  overruled,  and 
hearing  of  Lin's  proceedings  in  the 
south,  predicted  the  consequences. 

When  our  squadron  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  r*eiho,  the  Emperor  ap- 
pointed Koshen  to  negotiate,  and  it  is 
to  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharored 
this  duty,  that  we  must  attribute  hisfall. 
His  great  tact  and  perfect  command  of 
temper,  made  him  well  suited  for  the 
service.  **  He  could,"  says  Sir  John 
Davis,  "exchange  fair  phrases,  pro- 
tract discussions,  and  make  promises 
innumerable,  without  keeping  one  ;" 
and  though  the  catastrophe  of  war  be- 
came inevitable,  he  certainly  post- 
poned it  much  longer  than  could  have 
been  expected.  To  the  great  relief  of 
the  Emperor,  he  succeeded  in  having 
our  squadron  removed,  and  the  nego- 
tiation transferred  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peking  to  the  far  south,  at 
Canton. 

Keshcn,  it  appears,  never  made  any 
very  correct  report  of  the  communica- 
tions he  received  from  the  English 
authorities.  He  dared  not,  perhaps, 
repeat  the  plain  language  of  our  de- 
spatches, and  accordingly,  our  negoti- 
ators  were  made  to  express  themselves 
a(\er  this  manner: — 

"  *  We  have  received  orders  from  our  Go- 
vernment tu  complain  to  your  honoiuablu 
nation  of  the  iujuriea  sufferetl  by  our  repre- 
sentative and  the  EnglUb  nurchunLs  at  the 
hands  of  the  great  olliccrs  of  Canton.  Our 
naval  and  military  force  being  large,  we  have 
had  to  find  a  place  for  Bheltering  our  ships 
and  quartering  our  troops.  The  hi^jh  of- 
iicerR  of  the  provinces  not  only  shut  up  the 
porta,  but  refused  to  forward  our  representa- 
tions to  the  courL  llence  wo  have  Wen 
obliged  to  occupy  (Miusan.  ('innmlj'sioner 
Un  Burroundeil  all  the  Europeans  at  Canton 
with  his  9ol(lier5«,  allowed  no  interwiurse,  and 
deprived  them  of  tlie  necessaries  of  life  until 
the  opium  on  board  the  ships  was  delivered 
up,  in  default  of  which  they  were  to  sufier 
death.    Bat  some  of  the  opium  was  taken 


even  from  vessels  outside  the  port,  the  com- 
inisiiioner  having  forced  the  owners  by  hanger 
and  threats  of  death  to  ^ve  up  all.  He  then 
insisted  on  a  bond,  making  those  on  board 
any  vessel  which  brought  oftium  to  China 
liable  to  the  penally  of  death ;  but  the  su- 
perintendent and  merchants  ail  refused  to 
consent  to  tliis  bond,  upon  which  Lin  and 
the  governor  Teng  Taj  in  shut  the  porta  to 
our  commerce,  at  a  time  when  the  debts  of 
the  Hong  merchants  to  our  people  amoonted 
to  several  millions.*  This  was  prepansl  by 
Kesheu  from  the  substance  of  the  conversa- 
tions which  paioed  at  the  interviews." — Vol. 
i  pp.  28-29. 

To  this,  the  great  Emperor  conde- 
scendingly replies— 

"The  English  barbarians  complain  that 
the  degraded  of&curs  Lin  and  Tcng  did  not 
adhere  to  their  original  assurance.'*,  and 
hence  the  present  troubles.  As  their  lan- 
guage is  respectful  and  yielding,  Keshen  is 
appointed  acting  governor  of  Kuun;r-tnnj^ 
carefully  to  search  into  these  matters.  If 
the  barbarians  will  repent,  become  humble 
and  submissive,  they  may  still  obtain  a  share 
of  the  tender  favour  of  our  celestial  dynasty 
towards  strangers.  Let  nothing  be  done 
with  precipitatiuu ;  but  Keshen  is  to  manage 
this  afl'air  faithfully,  and  realise  my  inten- 
tions.    Eespect  tliis." — Vol.  i.  pp.  30,  31. 

The  presence,  however,  of  the  artful 
Comuiibsioner  Liu  impeded  the  nego. 
tiation,  and  when,  at  Icn^^th,  a  con- 
vention was  agreed  upon  with  Captain 
Elliott,  by  which  Hongkong  was  ceded 
to  U6,  whde  six  millions  of  dollars  were 
to  be  paid  for  opium,  trade  was  to  be 
opened  in  ten  days,  and  ofUcial  inter- 
course carried  on  directly,  and  on 
equal  terms,  the  whole  unpopularity 
of  these,  in  fact,  moderate,  but  to  the 
unhumbled  Emperor  and  his  vain 
court,  most  galUn;;  terms,  was  easily 
directed  against  Keshen.  '*To  give 
the  Englibh  Hongkong,"  said  they, 
"  as  a  place  to  store  up  arms  and  build 
fortresses,  and  to  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue trudin;!  at  Canton,  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  all  reason.  Keshen,"  writea 
the  vermilion  pencil,  **  has  received 
bribes  from  the  barbarians.  How 
preat  is  the  presumption  and  shame- 
TessneHS  of  Keshen  I  Let  him  be  de- 
graded, and  placed  in  chains,  and 
l>rouo:ht  to  the  cajiital  under  convoy, 
and  let  his  pro[)erty  be  instantly  con. 
fiscatcd.     llespect  this." 

**  This,"  adds  Sir  John  Davis,  "  was  no 
empty  tlireat,  for  cm  the  tame  day  coro- 
missioneifl  were  sent  to  the  residence   of 
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K«8heD,  and,  according  to  an  official  report, 
seized  and  dieliverad  into  the  hands  of  the 
imperial  treasurer  682  Chinese  iM)undji' 
weight  of  gold,  17,940,000  taeU  in  silver, 
and  eleven  boxes  of  jewels.  On  a  second 
search,  by  Muhchangab,  the  prime  minister, 
additional  effects  were  confiscated  — 1,438 
large  ingots  of  Sycee  silver,  value  abuut 
60  dollars  each,  46,920  taels  in  broken 
silver,  2,561,217  mows  in  land,  besides 
houses,  shares  in  pawnnbroking  establisli- 
ments  (the  ancient  mode  of  banking  in 
Europe),  and  transactions  in  the  salt  mo- 
nopoly. His  fortune  was  at  first  rated  at  an 
amount  equal  to  eight  millions  sterling,  but 
exceeded  it.  Yet,  without  a  trial,  the  whole 
vanished  at  the  mere  dictum  of  his  despotic 
master.  When  he  reached  Peking  as  a 
common  felon,  with  a  chain  round  his  neck, 
he  could  hardly  obtain  100  copper  coins  to 
feed  him  in  prison.  His  wives  and  women 
were  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidders.* 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  41,  42. 

.  The  unhappy  statesman  was  con. 
demned  to  death,  but  the  sentence 
was  altered  to  that  of  waiting  in  pri- 
son for  execution.  He  lingered  there 
for  months,  daily  expecting  capital 
punishment ;  meanwhile  the  rapid  suc^ 
cession  of  such  events  as  the  capture 
of  Amoy,  the  re-occupation  of  Chusan, 
and  the  taking  of  Ningpo,  suggested 
an  impression,  that  after  all,  Keshen 
was  not  far  wrong,  and  the  Emperor 
made  him  his  personal  attendant.  On 
the  peace  of  if  anking,  it  became  clear 
that  he  had  proposed  the  most  advan. 
tageous  treaty,  and  to  compensate  for 
his  wrongs,  he  was  appointed  resident 
in  Thibet,*  his  sovereign  not  venturing, 
on  account  of  his  still  numerous  ene- 
mies, to  do  more  for  him  at  that  time. 
He  is  said,  however,  to  have  amassed 
there  considerable  wealth,  and  is,  at 
present,  governor  of  the  large  adjoin- 
ing province  of  Syechuen. 

It  appears  that  throughout  the  war, 
and  in  all  our  negotiations,  any  mode- 
rate advice,  and,  ultimately,  the  peace 
itself,  was  attributable  to  Tartarsp 
while  obstinate  persistence  and  unwil- 
lingness to  yield,  characterised  the 
mandarins  of  Chinese  extraction. 
Amongst  the  latter,  none  was  so  well 


known  to  us  as  the  Commissioner  Lin, 
or,  as  Gutzlaff  writes  his  name,  "  Lin- 
sti.tsen."  lie  was  a  pure  Chinese,  if 
that  term  be  applicable  to  a  race 
whose  moral  standard  is  low,  and  of 
whom,  we  are  assured  on  high  autho- 
rity, that  **  every  Chinaman  goes  un- 
washed from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  "t 
Lin  first  attracted  notice  by  a  bold  re- 
monstrance to  the  Emperor,  claiming 
a  remission  of  taxes  on  behalf  of  the 
province  in  which  he  held  office,  and 
which  claim  was  allowed.  AVhen  the 
opium  traffic  became  a  subject  of 
anxiety  to  the  state,  Lin  was  solicited 
to  put  it  down,  partly  owing  to  his 
reputed  firmness,  and  partly  because 
he  had  already  suppressed  it  in  the 
province  of  Hoo-kweing,  of  which  he 
was  governor-general.  On  arrivinj  at 
Canton,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
drug,  he  issued  notices,  placing  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  alike  under 
restrictions.  The  prbons  were  filled 
with  wretches  denounced,  and  often 
falsely,  as  opium-smokers.  It  was 
made  known  that  dealers  should  be 
decapitated  and  smokers  strangled. 
The  latter  were  to  be  allowed  six 
months  to  live  in  seclusion,  when,  if 
free  from  the  propensity,  they  were  to 
be  respited,  otherwise,  they  were  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  British  represen- 
tative, to  save  the  lives  of  our  mer- 
chants, gave  up,  in  the  name  of  his 
Government,  all  the  opium  they  held, 
which  was,  at  least  professedly,  de- 
stroyed ;  and,  crowning  his  career  of 
triumph,  the  commissioner  decreed, 
that  henceforth,  the  captain  of  an^ 
vessel  entering  the  port  of  Canton, 
should  give  a  bond  pledging  him- 
self and  crew  to  undergo  capital  pu- 
nishment, with  confiscation  of  ship  and 
cargo,  if  any  opium  were  found  on 
board,  t 

These  measures,  marked  with  energy 
and  violence,  were  characteristic  of  Lin, 
and  were  at  first  successful.  Opium- 
dealing  was,  for  a  while,  put  down,  but 
two  consequences  ensued  which  placed 
the  Government  in  greater  difficulties 
than  ever.     There  was  a  cessation  of 


*  H.  Hue,  who  saw  him  in  Thibet,  describes  his  appearance  as  follows  : — "  Keshen^  quoi- 
qne  kg4  d*  une  soixaxtaine  d'aun^  nous  parut  plein  de  force,  et  de  vigeur.  Sa  figure 
est,  sans  contredit,  la  plus  nobb,  la  plus  gracieuse,  et  le  plus  spirituelle  que  nous  avons 
jamais  rencontr^e  parmia  les  Chinois." — Souvenirs  (Tun  Voyape,  ^*c. 

t  Dr.  Wilson,  who  had  charge  of  our  hospitals  in  China,  expressly  says  ao.-^IUedical 
Notes  on  China, 

t  Qutdaff'a  "Life  of  Taou-kwang,''  pp.  159,  160. 
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all  trade  at  Canton,  and  the  empire 
T^as  involved  in  war  with  England. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  late  war,  it 
had  been  the  usage  of  the  Chinese  mo- 
narchs  to  issue  commands  to  foreign  po- 
tentates ;  and  Lin,  in  his  i^ortinee 
and  presumption,  went  himself  so  far 
as  to  address  a  letter,  with  an  assump. 
tion  of  superiority,  to  the  Sovereign  of 
Great  Britain.  Hence,  too,  all  our 
early  eflbrts  for  settling  matters  peace, 
fully,  were  haughtily  rejected.  Such 
was  the  state  of  matters  in  1840. 
When,  however,  our  fleet  appeared  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Fei-ho,  tney  under, 
went,  as  we  have  seen,  a  material 
change,  and  Keshen  was  sent  to  super, 
sede  Lin,  and  negotiate.  The  people 
of  Canton  have  long  been,  ana  even 
still  are,  overbearing  to  foreigners; 
and  Lin,  notwithstanding  the  injury  he 
had  wrought  there,  was  popular  amongst 
them  as  the  champion  or  ancient  feel- 
ing and  unyielding  pride.  lie  thwarted, 
by  his  machinations,  the  efforts  of  Ke. 
shen,  circulating  versions  of  his  nego. 
tiations  which  were  calculated  to  ruin 
him,  and  ostentatiously  employed  him. 
self  in  training,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
rabble  regiment  of  volunteers,  which 
were  to  meet  the  English.  The  con. 
fidence  of  the  ex-commissioner  and  his 
party  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least 
diminbhed  by  tne  destruction  of  the 
Chueupee  forts,  on  the  sudden  ter. 
mination  of  negotiations  in  January, 
1841,  when  the  Chinese  lost  sevend 
hundred  men,  and  one  hundred  and  se- 
venty-three guns  were  spiked  or  other, 
wise  disabled ;  nor  yet  on  the  26th  of 
the  following  month,  when  Sir  Gordon 
Bremer  laid  his  line-of-battle  ships  and 
steamers  alongside  the  Bogue  batteries, 
and  crowds  were  assembled  on  the 
heights  to  behold  the  destruction  of 
the  British  force.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  their  defences  were  a  heap  of 
ruins — their  admiral,  Kwan,  was  killed ; 
multitudes  were  seen  fl>'ing  from  the 
city;  and  Lin,  with  all  his  valiant  corps, 
had  vanished.  Notwithstanding  the 
embarrassment  of  his  position,  Lin 
counted  on,  and,  perhaps,  shared  in, 
the  unyielding  prejudices  of  the  Court, 
muntaining  still  that  the  barbarians 
must  be  exterminated.  The  postal 
Arrangements  of  the  Chinese  are  not 
bad.  All  parts  of  the  empire,  even  its 
savage  deserts,  are  regularly  traversed 
by  couriers.  The  Government  had  t  hus 
apparently  the  means  of  knowing  the 
true  state  of  fact«i  and,  at  all  eveots^ 


they  could  not  be  misled  as  to  the 
anxiety  of  large  classes  for  peace.  The 
people,  oppressed  by  their  own  soldiery, 
and  in  many  places  plundered,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  respectable  robbers, 
were  becoming  almost  disaffected,  while 
the  monied  interest,  which  had  been 
exposed  to  great  exactions,  and  com. 
peiled  to  make,  what  was  called,  vo- 
luntary contributions,  was  not  more 
contented.  In  despite  of  all  these 
facts,  with  defeated  troops  and  a  faiU 
ing  exchequer,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Court,  and  the  Hieratic  were,  almost 
to  the  last,  for  war.  Taou-kwang 
was,  indeed,  a  paragon  of  indeciuon ; 
his  pride  disposed  him  all  along  to 
war,  while  avarice— his  strongest  pas- 
sion — and  alarm,  made  him  sigh  for 
peace.  AVhen  the  facts  that  the  pub* 
lie  revenue  was  falling  fast  to  zero, 
and  that  his  stores  of  silver  were  dis. 
appearing,  had,  at  length,  made  him 
desirous  of  peace,  almost  every  Chi. 
nese  of  rank  or  influence  at  Peking 
was  opposed  to  it ;  and  the  Yusze^  or 
privileged  censors,  went  so  far  as  to 
pronounce  the  ministers  who  advised 
it  traitors,  and  to  blame  the  Emperor 
himself  for  supporting  so  ruinous  a 
course.  On  this  occasion,  he  called  a 
council  of  the  most  influential  of  these 
mandarins,  and  on  asking  whether  they 
were  still  for  war,  their  anrwer  was— • 
"  To  the  entire  extermination  of  the 
English  race  I"  The  Emperor,  address* 
ing  the  august  assembly,  then  said:— 

***Toa  know  that  all  oar  armies  wot 
against  the  bated  race  have  been  beaten ; 
that  the  navy  has  ceased  to  exist ;  that  not 
one  general  has  proved  saccessful,  but  that 
all  are  degraded,  or  sentenced  to  severe  pu- 
nishment It  need  not  be  told  you  that  the 
treasury  is  exhausted,  and  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  replenish  it,  aa  the  ponrcea  of 
revenue  in  all  the  provinces  visited  by  this 
dreadful  scourge  have  been  dried  up.**  To 
this  a  general  assent  was  given.  *  8iil1,*  h« 
added,  *  you  are  for  the  resumption  of  the 
war,  and  I  applaud  your  zeal  in  behalf  of 
the  honour  of  my  person.  To  accomplish 
this  an  army  is  necessan',  and  one  much 
litronger  and  better  appointed  than  any  of 
the  former  ones.  I,  tlierefore,  oommiiuion 
you'  (pointing  to  some  of  the  most  damo. 
rous  ministers)  *  to  raise  this  army,  to  drill 
the  men,  and  to  place  yourselvva  at  the 
head.  If  you  fail  to  exterminate  the  bar- 
barians  as  you  propose,  you  will  have  to  un- 
dergo capital  punishment  instantly.'  Then, 
turning  towards  others,  he  remarked  that 
the  navy  no  longer  existed,  and  that  a  new 
oQ%  more  powerful,  aod  better  adapted  to 
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tope  with  the  barbarians  than  the  former, 
ought  to  be  created:  with  this  honourable 
enterprise  he  charged  them.  Finally,  he 
requested  that  the  rich  individuals  present 
should  not  only  furnish  the  money  for  these 
undertakings  in  the  first  instance,  but  like- 
wise bear  the  expenditure  throughout  the 
whole  war ;  as  the  state  could  not  afford  to 
lose  another  sixty  millions  in  a  similar  cu> 
tcrpri.se. 

*^  This  speech  had  an  extraordinary  effect : 
every  one  present  was  struck  dumb.  Taou- 
kwaug  requested  his  servants  to  come  on  the 
morrow,  and  give  a  deciaive  reply ;  but  at 
this  assembly  every  one  was  silent  and 
grave.  The  Emperor  asked  the  first  who 
had  so  ^nolently  advocated  war,  wheilier  he 
was  ready  to  fonu  the  army,  procure  the 
means  for  its  maintenance,  and  lead  forth 
the  troops  to  victory.  A  very  polite  excuse, 
expressing  total  inability  to  undertake  such 
a  task,  was  the  answer.  The  second  pleaded 
total  ignorance  of  naval  matters,  having 
never  even  seen  the  sea;  the  third  most 
emphatically  declared,  that  he  had  not  money 
aufficient  for  his  own  M'ants,  and  still  less 
for  such  vast  enterprises:  every  one  ad- 
vanced some  obstacle  or  other ;  and  amidst 
all  the  courtiers,  not  one  was  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  and  property  on  the  altar  of 
the  country. 

"  Taou-kwang  had  patiently  listened,  and 
then  declared  that  their  ardour  in  behalf  of 
their  country  was  mere  pretence:  to  wage 
war  was  impossible ;  peace  ought  to  be  the 
watch-word  of  all,  and  if  any  one  dared 
again  to  speak  of  war,  he  should  be  con- 
ffldered  worthy  of  death.'^pp.  199,  200. 

Such  was  the  comic  scene  which 
closed  the  tragedy  of  the  war,  while  a 
single  incident  maintained  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  serious  feeling.  A  man- 
darm  named  Wangling,  declaring  that 
he  would  not  survive  the  disgrace  of 
his  country,  went  home  from  the 
council-table  and  committed  suicide. 

Lin,  to  whose  story  we  now  return, 
was  sent  into  banishment.  It  is  the 
practice  in  China,  and  possibly  one 
which  has  contributed  to  tne  long  con- 
tinuance  of  its  polity,  that  whenever 
a  public  officer  is  unsuccessful  he  is 
punished.  If  a  general,  it  appears  to 
De  his  business  to  die ;  and  if  a  minister 
or  high  official,  either  to  terminate 
his  existence  by  taking  gold-leaf,  or 
to  suffer  exile.  Thus  the  command, 
ing-officers  who  survived  the  various 
engagements  with  us,  all  perished  by 
their  own  hands,  while  Keshen,  the 
civilian,   was   condemned   to    death; 


and  the  aged  Eleepoo,  afterwards 
one  of  the  honoured  instruments  of 
negotiating  the  peace,  and  who 
had  been  for  many  years  pover- 
nor  of  the  most  important  provinces, 
was  compelled,  with  his  adherents  and 
employes f  to  kneel  for  three  days  at 
the  palace-gate  before  he  could  ob- 
tain a  hearing,  when  they  I'eceived 
sentence  that  they  were  to  go  as  com- 
mon  convicts  to  the  River  Amoor,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  either  to  track 
boats,  or  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
fur-hunters.  Lin,  however,  who  was 
a  favourite  of  the  war  party,  and  of  that 
extensive  class,  the  literati,  soon  re- 
gained the  good  opinion  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  was  sent,  first  as  treasurer, 
and  afler wards  as  governor-general  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  Yunnan  and 
Kweichoo.  While  he  held  that  ap^ 
pointment,  an  insurrection  took  place 
on  the  western  frontiers  of  Yunnan,  and 
Lin  marched  against  the  rebels,  com- 
mitting  in  his  course  such  horrors  as 
made  even  the  hardened  Chinese  to 
shudder.  "He  inveigled,"  says  Gutz- 
laflf,*  •'  the  people  into  his  power  by 
false  promises,  and  then  butchei*ed 
them  or  burnt  them  alive."  The  in- 
surgents were  at  length  quelled,  but 
by  tactics  which  were  eminently  Chi- 
nese. This  people,  as  we  have  seen, 
rely  for  success  in  warfare  chiefly  on 
demonstration:  that  is,  on  "celestial 
terror,"  on  their  ** awe-inspiring"  num- 
bers. K  this  fails,  they  have  recourse 
to  diplomacy  and  dollars.  Thus,  when 
the  Ghorkas  made  an  incursion  into 
Thibet,  they  could  not  beat  them,  and 
therefore  bought  them  over.  Thus, 
too,  in  the  memorable  war  asainst  the 
Usbecks  in  1826-7,  in  whidi  several 
of  the  Tartar  generals,  who  were  after- 
wards employed  against  us,  were  dis- 
tinguished, Taou-kwang  finding  that  his 
army  cost  him  £23,000  a-day,  and  that 
the  patriotic  gifts,  which  he  had  com- 
manded all  corporations  and  wealthy 
individuals  to  offer  on  the  altar  of 
their  country,  were  falling  off  in  num- 
bers and  amount,  directed  that  no 
money  should  be  spared  to  seize  the 
rebel  leader  dead  or  alive.  Tekangie, 
the  Usbeck  chief,  was,  from  that  mo- 
ment, exposed  to  a  system  of  treachery 
and  bribery  which  robbed  him  of  his 
best  friends.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
given   into  the  hands  of  the  Man- 
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cbowsi  and  taken  to  Peking,  where  he 
was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor. 

In  like  manner  did  Lin  now  quell 
the  Mabomedans  of  the  West.  Tnere 
was,  indeed,  a  complaint  made  of  his 
conduct  in  the  war,  and  a  commission 
appointed  to  investi<!ate  the  afikir  ; 
but  the  dexterous  governor-general 
managed  so  well,  that  instead  of  cen- 
sure, he  received  the  peacock's  feather. 
Lin,  while  at  Canton,  had  made  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  European 
subjects.  It  was  evidently  somewhat 
slight,  as  he  had  suggested  the  inva. 
sion  of  England  through  Siberia  ;  and 
also  projected  the  more  hopeful  plan 
of  a  combination  of  the  Russians, 
Cochin- Chinese,  Siamese,  and  "the 
golden-footed  monarch"  of  Burmah, 
with  the  Nepaulese,  against  India. 
He  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  been  the  first  who 
endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  literary  class  of  China  to  European 
literature. 

Lin  surrendered  the  goremment  of 
his  province,  on  the  ground  of  bad 
health ;  and,  for  a  while,  retired.  He 
was,  however,  called  on  again,  in  the 
year  1850,  to  suppress  an  insurrec- 
tionaiy  movement  in  Rwangse  ;  but 
was  attacked  by  illness,  and  died  on 
the  way.  He  had  been  long  the  idol 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  war 
party ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  on  this 
account  that  the  unstable  Emperor  as. 
signed  him  a  station  in  Hades,  under 
the  title  of  *'  The  Faithful  Duke."* 

Keshen  and  Lin,  whom  we  have 


thus  outlined,  are  t3rpe8  of  the  races 
which  divide,  and  of  the  parties  which 
altematelv  rule,  China.  The  Tartars 
are,  like  Keshen,  true  to  the  interests 
of  their  government,  bold,  and  in 
their  dealings  comparatively  direct. 
The  Chinese,  like  Lin,  factious,  wily, 
treacherous,  and  false.  Nearly  every 
member  of  the  war  party — who  were 
all  Chinese — met,  as  we  are  told  by 
Sir  John  Davis,  with  a  violent  death ; 
while  the  Tartars-^the  great  advocates 
for  negotiation,,  and  to  whose  plain- 
speaking  with  their  sovereign  the  em- 
pire owes  its  safety.^either,  like  Elee- 
poo,  have  died  in  peace,  or,  like  Keshen 
and  Keyinsr,  live  in  honour,  the  hope 
and  the  pride  of  the  country.  These 
modern  instances,  taken  from  a  distant 
sphere,  may  point  a  moral,  which 
might  be  pondered  with  advantage  by 
some  of  the  riven  states  of  Europe^ 
namely,  that  the  fortunes  of  ftiction 
are  insecure,  while  the  triumphs  of 
that  paramount  zeal  for  the  prosperity 
of  a  land,  which  alone  deserves  the 
name  of  patriotism,  are  enduring. 

Our  paper  has  already  passed  its 
intended  bounds ;  but  beu>re  we  close, 
we  must  observe,  that  although  W9 
have  freely  availed  ourselves  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  works  whose 
titles  are  given  in  our  opening  page, 
and  have  especially  endeavoured  to 
bring  forward  salient  traits  of  Chinese 
character,  there  is  still  such  an  un- 
touched fund  of  novelty  and  amuse- 
ment in  each  of  these  volumes,  that  we 
must  refer  all,  who  can  enjoy  such  a 
treat,  to  the  books  themselves. 


*  Gutslaff's  "  Life  of  Taoa-kwang/'  p.  242. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 


The  fourth  chapter  of  our  tale  opens 
after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years—thirteen 
years  subsequent  to  the  eviction  of  the 
C lough  Fionn  tenantry.  The  Dick 
Mulcahy  of  our  fourth  chapter  would 
consider  himself  a  slighted  person,  if 
his  letters  were  otherwise  addressed 
than  to  "Kichard  IMuIcahy,  Esq. ,  Mount 

Victory,   County  of ,"   &c.     He 

was  no  longer  ''  Dick  Mulcahy,  living 
in  the  thatched  farm-house  at  Ballycan- 
navawn."  He  had  quitted  that  hum- 
ble place  of  residence,  and  had  removed 
to  a  new,  a  large,  and  a  tasteless  man- 
fiion,  he  had  erected  on  a  farm  two 
miles  distant.  To  this  his  seat  he  had 
given  the  name  of  *'  Mount  Victor}'," 
and  the  name  so  bestowed  was  typical 
of  the  success  and  triumph  that  had  at- 
tended  his  onward  course  in  life.  How 
it  came  to  pass  that  this  significant 
title  was  bestowed  on  his  aristocratic 
residence,  as  he  was  desirous  it  should 
be  considered,  will  be  understood  by 
the  reader  from  the  sequel  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter. 

Dick  M  ulcahv  had  promised  himself, 
when  quitting  his  landlord,  after  closing 
the  bargain  for  Clough  Fionn,  that  he 
would,  within  ten  years,  '*  stand  on  his 
honour's  shoulders,"  or  *'  give  up  the 
ghost  for  good  and  all}"  and  he  kept 
the  engagement  so  made.  In  ten  years 
he  had  advanced  to  the  station  of  an 
extensive  landed  proprietor,  in  the  ac- 
tual  sense  of  the  term.  Farm  after 
farm  he  had  obtained  possession  of.  and 
for  the  most  part  as  unscrupulously  as 
that  of  Clough  Fionn*  Part  of  the  lands 
he  retained  for  stock  and  tillage ;  but 
the  greater  portion  was  sublet  to 
minor  cultivators  at  an  exorbitant 
char^ ;  and  he  created  thereby  a  very 
considerable  income.  Ballycannavawn 
farm-house  was,  in  a  short  time,  too 
mean  for  his  increased  importance,  and 
too  narrow  for  his  augmented  fortune ; 
and  he  had  been  three  ^ears,  or  some« 
what  more,  the  occupier  of  "  Mount 
Victory"  when  we  resume  the  thread 
of  our  namttive. 

On  his  change  of  residence  from 


Ballycannavawn  to  Mount  Victory, 
our  successful  middleman  resolved  to 
cut  a  figure,  as  he  said,  **  in  tip-top 
style,  by  Gog."  He  provided  himself, 
"and  nothing  less,  by  Gog,"  with  a 
cook,  a  butler,  a  footman,  a  groom, 
and  an  et  cetera  of  servants ;  as  many, 
in  fact,  as  he  had  observed  thronging 
the  residences  of  '*the  quality,"  his 
designation  for  the  gentry.  He  had 
no  real  occupation  for  one-half  of  his  re- 
tainers, farther  than  to  brawl  at  them, 
and  rout  them  about  **in  tip-top  style." 
When  "Kichard  Mulcahy,  Esquire," 
had  been  resident  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
months  at  Mount  Victory,  his  imme^ 
diate  family  was  very  limited.  '« Win- 
ny  Reilly  that  was,"  and  subsec[ucntly 
"Mrs.  Richard  Mulcahy,  Esquire,"  as 
her  husband  described  her,  in  the  su- 
perscription of  his  letters  to  Mount 
Victory,  had  never  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  her  helpmate  in  his  perilous 
road  to  distinction.  When  she  had 
wedded  the  well-looking,  sturdy  Dick 
Mulcahy,  her  views  extended  no  far- 
ther than  to  lead  the  life  her  mother 
had  led  before  her — to  superintend  per- 
sonally all  the  domestic  concerns,  while 
her  husband  held  the  plough,  or  headed 
his  workmen  in  the  field.  The  sensi* 
tive,  unambitious  Winny  Mulcahy  was 
shocked  and  terrifiied  at  the  death  of 
Sheela  Donohoe  and  her  infant.  She 
would  not,  of  herself,  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  all  the  good  farms  in  the  land,  be 
the  cause  of  such  a  calamity,  nor  would 
she  be  hated  by  her  neighbours  to  gain 
untold  wealth.  Richard  Mulcahy,  as 
he  sprang  up  the  eminence  he  had  re- 
solved to  scale,  was  obliged  to  drag 
her  up  with  him,  calling  her  a  **  sneak- 
ing bog-trotter"  the  while.  Every 
step  upwards,  was  an  unwilling  effort 
on  the  part  oVthe  compelled  clambcrer, 
and  ever  as  she  was  dragged  forwards, 
she  would  cast  her  eyes  below,  and 
grieve  for  the  home  and  the  contentment 
she  had  lei^  behind  her.  It  was  with 
a  bitter  sense  of  her  own  insignificance 
that  she  found  herself  the  mistress  of 
the  pretending  and  unsuitable  grandeur 
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of  Mount  Victory,  so  diflercnt  from  the 
homely  and  sterling  reality  of  her  pa- 
ternal roof. 

Dick  Mulcahy  "  mouUhered,"  as  he 
called  his  frequent  changes  from  one 
pupa  state  to  another,  on  every  succes- 
sive gradation  he  made  in  advance — 
that  is,  little  by  little  he  added  to  the 
character  of  his  costume,  as  his  grade 
progrt».36ed  ;  finally,  when  he  took  pos- 
session of  Mount  Victory  he  plumed 
himself  in  a  fashion  that  any  of  *<  the 
quality  "  might,  in  his  own  estimation, 
be  proud  of.  His  still  broad-brimmed 
hat,  was  no  longer  of  questionable  fa- 
bric— it  was  the  glossiest  and  most  ex- 
pensive  beaver  ;  his  coat  was  still  of 
blue  broad-cloth,  but  it  was  the  very 
finest  to  be  had  for  money,  and  the 
Bhining  buttons  were  increased  front 
and  rear  ;  his  vest  was  of  flaming  yel- 
low cassimere ;  his  small-clothes  tixible- 
milled  drab ;  his  top> boots  were  no 
longer  dingy  from  neglect,  but  cleaned 
to  perfection,  and  creaking  as  loudly 
85  the  call  of  the  rail ;  the  chains 
and  seals  of  two  watches,  the  one  in 
the  right,  the  other  in  the  left  fob, 
dangled  against  both  his  thighs ;  and 
when  he  rode  out,  his  stirrups  were  of 
sterling  silver,  and  his  spurs  of  the 
same  precious  metal.  Richard  Mulca- 
hy, Esquire,  thus  distini^uished  by  his 
g}irb,  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a  man 
of  doubtful  station. 

While  he  strode  into  the  chapel  on 
Sundays  in  all  this  display  of  costume, 
and  coached  loud,  and  looked  sternly 
round  him,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  rll 
cough  when  and  where  I  like,  and  whe- 
ther there  be  rheum  in  my  chest  or  not," 
Mrs.  Mulcahy  crept  thither  in  her  usual 
modest,  unostentatious  manner,  still 
wearing  the  long,  blue  mantle  of  former 
times ;  the  hood  drawn  over  her  snow- 
white  cap  if  it  rained,  or  lying  back 
between  her  shoulderj  if  the  day  were 
favourable;  and  she  would  tell  her 
beads  in  the  old  corner  at  the  sanctuary- 
railing,  in  the  same  spot  where  she  had 
received  her  "  first  communion." 

For  some  years  before  her  removal 
from  Ballycannavawn,  Mrs.  Mulcahy 
had  passed  anything  but  a  happy  life. 
Uer  apprehension  for  her  husband's  per- 
sonal safety  was  continuous.  With  every 
increased  acquisition  of  property,  she 
knew  that  he  nad  created  an  additional 
cumber  of  enemies.  Actual  and  ru- 
moured attempts  on  life  were  frequent, 
and  she  dreaded  that  even  in  her  sight, 
some  deadly  act  of  vengeance  might  be 


perpetrated.  Then,  Dick  Mulcahy  de- 
spised **  her  sneaking,  snivelling  ways," 
so  undisguisedly,  that  she  cringed  in 
his  presence,  and  felt  abashed  before 
him.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren — a  most  promising  boy,  of  an  ar- 
dent, lively  temper,  and  a  girl,  of  a 
gentle,  retiring  disposition,  like  her 
own,  but  so  affectionate,  and  so  dc- 
pendent  on  those  connected  with  her, 
that  to  assist  her  and  to  love  her  ap- 
peared to  be  equally  necessary  for  tnc 
child's  existence.  The  boy  in  his  four- 
teenth year  was  brought  home  lifeless, 
the  result  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and 
the  poor  mother  trembled  to  think,  the 
bereavement  might  be  a  judgment 
against  the  father.  She  was  a  melan- 
choly, spirit-broken  woman  when  she 
was  foi'ced  to  take  up  her  residence  at 
Mount  Victory,  and  she  did  not  survive 
much  longer  than  a  year  after  she  had 
received  the  first  letter  addressed  to 
her  there  by  •*  Richard  Mulcahy,  Es- 
quire," and  directed  to  '*Mrs.  Richard 
Mulcahy,  Escjuire." 

For  some  time  before  the  good  wo- 
man's death,  her  fond  and  gentle  Win- 
uy,  then  her  only  child,  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  head  boarding-school  of 
the  county  town.  Winny  had  not 
been  sent  for  to  attend  the  interment, 
and  at  the  opening  of  this,  our  fourth 
chapter,  she  still  remained  away,  until 
'*her  education"  should  be  finished, 
and  until  she  should  be  fitted  by  years 
and  by  accjuirements  to  bear  her  part 
in  "the  tip-top  style"  of  her  father's 
mansion.  Thus  it  was,  that  in  little 
more  than  twelve  months  af\er  his  es- 
tablishment  at  Mount  Victory,  **  Rich- 
ard  Mulcahy,  Esquire"  had  no  imme- 
diate relative  residing  with  him.  But 
exclusive  of  his  ''great  stock"  of  thrift- 
less and  useless  servants,  kept  princi- 
pally for  show,  there  were  two  inmates 
of  this  enviiible  dwelling  not  to  be 
classed  in  the  category  of  menials. 

The  first  of  these  to  be  noticed  was 
a  young  fellow  of  very  attractive  ap- 

Eearance ;  he  was  fully  six  feet  m 
eight,  athletic,bat  not  clumsy  in  his  per- 
son ;  frank,  manly,  and  we  would  say, 
graceful  in  his  bearing — his  face  beam- 
ing  with  health,  and  energy,  and  jov- 
ousness  of  spirit;  his  dark  eye  lively 
and  full  of  candour,  and  a  ready  smile 
always  on  his  lip.  This  young  man« 
now  in  his  twenty -first  year,  cheered 
by  his  youthful  flow  of  spirits  the  other- 
wise solitary  meals  of  our  middleman  ; 
he  rode  as  good  a  horse  as  Richard 
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Mulcaliy  himselfj  and  Richard  Mulcaliy 
iras  alwa}^  well  mounted  ;  be  dressed 
with  more  ta^te  and  as  expensively  as 
the  great  man  did ;  he  was  the  mana- 
ger  of  farms  and  rcnt-rollsi  and  he  was 
treated  in  every  respect  as  if  he  were  a 
favourite  son  of  the  proprietor  of  Mount 
Victory.  This  young  fellow,  so  joy- 
ous, so  cheerful,  so  expert  in  business, 
and  looking  so  gentlemanly,  was  no 
other  than  Patrick  Donohoe,  the  sou 
of  Murtoch  Donohoe,  of  Clough  Fionn, 
the  same  who,  hand  in  hand  with  his 
father,  had  sworn  to  avenge  his  mo. 
ther's  death. 

Patrick  Donohoe  was  in  his  eighth 
year  when  the  tenantry  of  Clough 
Fionn  were  dispersed  from  the  settle- 
ment. He  was  then  in  effect  an  or- 
phan, his  mother  dead  and  his  father 
gone,  no  one  could  tell  whither.  To 
his  wife's  surprise,'  and  to  the  great 
joy  of  her  benevolent  hearf,  the  child 
was  sought  out  by  Dick  Mulcahy,  and 
given  into  her  charge.  Dick  Mulcahy 
never  published  his  motives  for  this 
act.  It  was  said  that  what  he  had 
witnessed  the  day  of  the  eviction  had 
touched  his  heart,  and  that  his  gene- 
rosity to  the  boy  was  exercised  in 
atonement  fur  the  injuries  he  had  in- 
flicted on  the  parents.  Others  called 
bis  adoption  ofMurtochDonohoe's  son 
a  matter  of  ostentation  or  caprice ;  but 
that  he  did  adopt  him  is  certain,  and 
whether  his  motives  were  worthy  or 
unworthy,  it  is  equally  true  that  he 
not  only  adopted  tne  child  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  nis  affections.  A  certain 
circumstance  which  took  place,  three 
years  after  he  had  given  Patrick  Do- 
nohoe  into  Mrs.  Mulcahy 's  care,  drew 
his  regard  fully  to  the  younker,  and 
those  regards  ripened  day  by  day  into 
attachment.  Dick  Mulcahy  was  very 
generally  known  by  the  nick- name  of 
"  Dick-na-MoUocth,"  or  Dick  the 
Wicked  J  the  reproachful  epithet  was 
used  in  Patrick  Donohoe's  presence, 
and  he  attacked  the  scoffer  of  his  patron. 
He  fought  with  two  urchins  at  the  same 
time,  and,  invigorated  by  the  *'ould 
blood"  of  theDonohoes,  he  was  the  con- 
queror. The  origin  and  the  result  of  the 
battle  became  known  to  Dick  Mulcahy 
immediately  following  the  encounter. 
He  met  the  little  fellow  on  his  way  homo 
from  the  field  of  his  victory;  the  boy  was 
bleeding  profusely,  in  consequence  of 
the  pummelling  he  had  endured  from  two 
pairs  of  fists,  furnished  with  very  bony 
Knuckles;  and  he  was  in  company  witn 
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little  Winny  Mulcahy,  who  had  been 
a  terrified  and  weeping  looker-on  at 
the  fray.  Little  Winny,  using  the  solk- 
est  words  of  commiseration,  while  the 
tears  flowed  fast,  was  employed  wiping 
the  streaming  blood  from  Patrick's  face, 
when  her  father  questioned  her  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  numerous  wounds  of 
her  companion  ;  and  Winny  gave  the 
full  details,  omitting  nothmg.  Dick 
Mulcahy  slapped  his  champion  on  the 
back,  said  '<he  was  a  brave,  honest 
fellow,  by  Gog,  and  a  stout-hearted 
little  divil,"  and  he  yearned  more  and 
more  to  the  "  stout-hearted  little  divil" 
from  that  day  forward. 

Dick  Mulcahy  was  not  one  to  do 
things  by  halves.  He  acted  towards 
Patrick  Donohoe  with  the  utmost  li- 
berality ;  he  sent  him  to  school  with 
his  own  son;  he  clothed  his  protege 
equally  as  well ;  he  made  no  distinction 
between  them  so  far  as  outlay  was  con. 
cerned:  and  when  hia  own  fine  boy  met 
a  premature  death,  his  affection  for  his 
adopted  son  seemed  to  increase. 

As  for  Patrick  Donohoe,  he  well  re- 
paid his  patron  for  his  benevolence — his 
improvement  at  school  was  rapid,  and 
his  acquirements  sterling.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  he  was  prompt  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  all  business  entrusted  to  him; 
he  was  obedient,  as  if  he  really  acknow- 
ledcred  a  parent's  authority ;  and  when 
he  had  gained  his  manly  strength,  and 
before  the  time  at  whicn  we  commence 
the  present  chapter,  he  had  twice  saved 
DicK  Mulcahy's  life  when  periled  by 
concealed  assassins.  If,  auring  his 
childhood,  Patrick  Donohoe  had  ever 
thought  of  the  oath  he  had  sworn  over 
his  mother's  corpse,  it  was  only  as  a  past 
occurrence  of  that  time  of  life  when  we 
think-little  either  of  bygone  or  future 
evils.  He  did  reflect  on  the  matter  in 
his  manhood,  but  his  teaching  ran  pa- 
rallel with  his  feelings — he  had  been 
taught  by  reli^on,  that  the  nature  of 
the  oath  was  sinful,  and  that  its  fulfil- 
ment would  be  criminal ;  his  gratitude 
inspired  the  feeling  which  his  religion 
sanctified. 

The  second  person  we  feel  bound  to 
particularise,  as  distinct  from  the  class 
of  retainers  at  Mount  Victory,  was  a 
woman  considerably  advanced  in  years; 
her  name  was  Nancy  Pendergast,  ab- 
breviated for  general  use  to  "Nance 
Pender. "  Nance  Pender,  having 
been  asked  on  one  occasion,  what  de- 
gree of  relationship  she  bore  to  **  Winny 
Keiliy,  that  was,"  described  herself  as 
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*'a  forty-first  cousin^  or  thereabouts, 
aod  no  less."  She  was  a  stumpy  wo- 
man ;  her  face  so  deeply  pitted 
with  the  small-pox,  that  the  play  of  the 
intellect  on  its  surface  was  undistin- 
guishable.  She  always  appeared  to  be 
grave  and  steady — a  kina  of  austere 
and  sour  gravity  was  in  eyery  little  in- 
dent ;  but  there  was  something  in  the 
straightforward  look  of  her  grey  eye 
that  neutralised  the  acerbity  ;  her 
voice  was  that  of  one  of  the  male  sex, 
who  might  be  hoarse  either  from  ex- 
cess or  rncum  :  indeed,  there  was  little 
feminine  in  her  appearance  if  we  except 
her  garments. 

While  ''forty-first  cousin"  toWinny 
Reilly,  and  that  Winny  Reilly  was, 
and  desired  to  be  no  more,  than  a 
plain  peasant  girl,  Nance  Pender's 
dress  was  of  the  coarsest  stviff,  and 
the  residue  of  her  costume  agreeing 
therewith  ;  but  at  the  epoch  when 
we  introduce  her  to  the  reader  as  an 
inmate  of  Mount  Victory,  she  was  at- 
tired in  the  most  fiaring  coloured  gown 
she  could  procure ;  her  stockings,  in- 
stead  of  the  former  black  worsted,  were 
of  white  cotton,  and  her  shoes  were  or- 
namented with  old-fashioned  silver 
buckles — while  her  dowd  cap  was  re- 
placed by  one  of  the  finest  muslin, 
quilled  to  the  front,  terminating  in  a 
peak,  and  starched  to  a  formidable  degree 
of  stiffness.  She  wore  capacious  pockets 
at  her  hips  that  swelled  out  her  dimen- 
sions into  most  unclassical  rotundity,  and 
into  these  her  hands  and  arms  were  ge- 
nerally thrust  up  to  the  elbows.  Sy 
her  own  statement,  she  had,  "ever  sence 
she  had  shewed  her  nose  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  lived  with  her  *•  forty-first 
cousins"  the  Reillys.  Previous  to 
Winny  ReiUv's  change  of  name,  Nance 
Pender  had  been  all  in  all  to  the 
young  woman ;  she  continued  to  oc- 
cupy pretty  much  the  same  position, 
after  Winny  Reilly  had  become  Winny 
Mulcahy.  She  adhered  to  her  *'  forty, 
first  cousin"  on  her  removal  to  Mount 
Victory,  had  continued  to  be  her  self- 
installed  governess  to  the  period  of  that 
good  woman's  death  ;  and  subsequent 
to  Mrs.  Mulcahy *s  demise,  she  had  as- 
flumed  the  control  of  every  person  and 
ever)'thing  in  and  about  tne  establish- 
ment of  Richanl  Mulcahy,  £s(}uire. 
Nay,  she  essayed  to  contix>l  the  per- 
son«l  proceedings  even  of  the  great  man 
himself.  All  this  assumption  of  place 
and  authority  on  the  part  of  Nance 
Pender  was   more  of  an  usurpation 


than  appointment,  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult  to  affix  a  title  to  her  station.  She 
could  not  be  called  the  housekeeper,  for 
that  appellation  would  not  define  her 
self-imposed  duties;  she  meddled  in 
every  one's  affairs,  and  would  fain  con- 
trol the  household  and  the  roaster  of 
the  household.  Nance  Pender  was 
distinguished  by  many  peculiarities,  but 
by  one  above  the  others.  Her  discourse 
was  of  a  mixed  character,  part  intended 
to  reach  the  ear  of  the  person  she  ad- 
dressed, and  part  for  her  own  informa- 
tion alone — -both  portions  often  at 
variance  the  one  with  the  other — and 
farther,  the  soliloquy  was  generally 
quite  as  audible  aa  the  rest,  although 
not  intended  to  be  heard.  On  some  occa- 
sions this  singularity  had  been  noticed 
to  her ;  but  eventually  her  listener,  for 
bis  or  her  own  sake,  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  allow  Nance  Pender  her 
own  fashion  of  speech,  her  real  senti- 
ments beine  best  understood  thereby : 
the  intended  soliloquy  being  for  the  most 
part  the  truth,  the  ostensible  address, 
more  or  less  a  fiction. 

If  "true  love  never  does  run  smooth," 
ambition  is  not  without  its  difiictilties 
and  perils.  Dick  Mulcahy  would  be 
great  and  would  be  distinguished  not- 
withsUmding  all  obstacles ;  and  he  was 
oMigid  literally  to  fight  his  way  from 
Ballycnnnavawn  to  Mount  Victory.  All 
along  his  route,  he  was  at  dire  enmity 
with  his  humble  neighbours — the  great- 
er number  having  been  evicted  from 
their  possessions,  were  his  sworn  and 
banded  foes,  and  others,  not  having  so 
direct  a  cause  for  aversion,  yet  ioined 
his  more  positive  enemies,  urged  thereto 
by  the  bitter  feelings  created  by  his 
treatment  of  them.  By  the  time  he  had 
resolved  on  exhibiting  Mlver  stirrups 
and  spurs,  and  was  distinguished  from 
mere  pretenders  to  rank  by  wearing 
two  watches  at  the  same  time,  he  ex- 
pected the  peasantry  should  stand  un- 
covered when  they  addressed  him,  and 
cringe  to  him  in  low  humility  of  speech 
and  manner ;  and  many  a  bitter  male- 
diction  was  bestowed  upon  him  when 
he  had  passed  on,  and  that  the  humble 
man  could  vent  the  feelings  of  his 
wounded  nature,  undetected. 

Many  attempts  were  made,  and  at 
different  periods,  on  Dick  Mulcahy *8 
life,  while  he  forced  his  way  onward  ; 
but  he  was  a  bold  and  dauntless  man, 
and  as  much  feared  as  he  was  detested. 
Hitherto  he  had  not  only  escaped  harm- 
less from  the  effect  of  the  plots  laid 
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against  him,  but  bo  bad  even  come  off 
the  victor.  In  one  instance,  he,  with 
the  ud  of  Patrick  Donohoe  and  an- 
other, seized  and  brought  to  justice  four 
armed  men  who  had  attacked  him.  On 
another  occa5ion,  three  of  the  rural 
legisIat.or8  of  the  period,  who  had  been 
selected  as  the  boldest  of  the  fraternity 
then  in  league  together,  were  surprised 
by  himself  single-handed,  as  they  lay 
in  ambush  with  their  weapons  poised 
for  his  destruction.  He  sprang  upon 
them  from  behind,  and  with  the  nrst 
flash  of  his  pistol  one  of  the  intended 
assassins  fell  dead ;  another  in  his  re- 
treat was  wounded,  as  his  cry  of  pain 
informed  the  assailant,  and  the  third 
fled  precipitately,  leaving  his  rusty  gun 
behind  him.  At  this  rencounter,  Dick 
Mulcahy  left  the  dead  man  where  he 
had  fallen,  and  did  not  pursue  the 
others ;  he  did  not  even  publish  his  sue- 
cess;  he  acted  as  mucti  for  efiect  aa 
possible,  and  the  result  proved  that, 
waylayers  being  always  cowardly,  fur- 
ther attempt  upon  him  was  dreaded. 
His  triumph  over  those  deadly  foes 
gave  a  character  of  daring  adventure  to 
his  progress  that  appeared  to  possess  an 
attraction  for  him.  By  speech  and 
bearing  he  affected  to  set  ail  such  en. 
mity  at  defiance,  and  this  characteristic 
boldness  tended,  no  doubt,  to  his  pre- 
servation. 

Dick  Mulcahy's  contentions  for  emi- 
nence were  not  confined  to  the  class 
he  had  injured  or  humiliated.  His 
uncouth  assumption  of  equality  with 
the  neighbouring  gentry  was  either 
derided  or  repulsed ;  and  both  the  de- 
rision and  the  rejection  he  resented 
rudely,  and  in  character.  From  time 
to  time  he  created,  by  the  sub-letting 
of  his  land,  a  throng  of  serfs,  known 
on  the  roll  of  county  electors  as.**forty- 
shiUing  irecholdcrd."  With  these  at 
his  back  at  contested  elections,  ho 
jostled  the  aristocracy  on  the  hust- 
ings ;  and  whichever  of  the  candidates 
had  been  the  most  fortunate  suitor 
with  Richard  Mulcahy,  might  fairly 
reckon  on  risking  his  neck  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  mob  while  being 
"chaired."  Of  a  certainty,  the  con- 
queror might  wince  under  the  vice- 
like pressure  of  Dick  Mulcahy's  hand. 
No  one  will  relish  the  hug  of  a  bear,  . 
even  if  the  bear  intend  friendship 
thereby ;  and  the  Parliament-man 
might  well  sigh  with  pleasure  when 
enabled  to  escape  to  his  duties  from 
Dick   Mulcabv's    bear-like    freedom. 


Dick  Mulcahy  would  bo  an  orator  on 
these  occasions,  and  he  would  make 
soeeches  from  the  hustings — volu- 
ble, impertinent  rhodomontades  these 
speeches  would  be,  interrupted  fre- 
quently by  maledictions  against  his 
sore  leg,  as  often  as  it  gave  him  a 
twinge,  and  otherwise  well  besprinkled 
with  oaths. 

An  anecdote  told  of  him,  when  in 
the  zenith  of  his  greatness,  will  exem* 
plify  his  aristocratic  desires,  and  his 
method  of  establishing  his  claim  to  bo 
ranked  as  one  of  "  the  quality."  His 
large,  tasteless  house,  was  built  in 
the  same  parish  wherein  one  of  his 
many  landlords  dwelt;  and  Richard 
Mulcahy,  treated  by  this  landlord  as  a 
tenant,  but  not  an  equal,  was  repulsed 
in  his  rough  attempts  at  undue  fami- 
liarity. He  thereupon  resolved  to  prove 
to  this  precise  member  of  "  the  qua- 
lity" that  "  he  was  as  good  as  he  was 
any  day  he  blessed  himself."  He  de- 
termined to  outdo  him  in  display  of 
everjr  sort.  Mr.  Lanigan  had  erected, 
at  his  own  expense,  and  at  bis  end  of 
the  parish,  a  Koman  Catholic  chapel. 
Dick  Mulcahy  erected  another  near  his 
new  dwelling,  of  greater  size,  and  at 
double  the  cost:  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  taking  his  relationship  to 
the  people  into  account,  he  canvassed 
for  a  congregation  to  attend  the  place 
of  worship  he  patronised.  Further, 
it  is  quite  true  that  his  adherents  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Mr.  Lanigan,  his  land. 
lord-..the  invite<l  attending  his  chapel 
through  fear  of  the  inviter ;  this  stimu- 
lant proving  a  greater  incitive  to  say 
their  prayers  under  his  eye  than  any 
aflection  they  might  really  have  for 
their  primary  landlord. 

The  landlord  purchased  an  altar- 
piece  for  his  building,  the  fame  of 
which  reached  the  ears  of  the  parvenu : 
he  called  on  the  person  who  had  sup- 
plied the  rival  house  of  worship.  The 
envied  piece  of  art  was  a  Madonna. 

"  D'ye  hear  me,"  said  Richard  Mul- 
cahy, Esquire,  of  Mount  Victory;  "get 
for  me,  if  it  cost  a  full  thousand^^if  it 
cost  a  thousand,  upon  my  honour  and 
sowl,  get  me  a  Virgin  Mary  able  to 
knock  the  sowl  out  of  Lanigan 's  Virgin 
Mary,  or  I'll  knock  the  livers  and 
lights  out  of  yerself." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  details  wo 
have  given,  that  in  order  to  establish 
himself  as  a  man  of  eminence  in  his 
new  house,  Dick  Mulcahy  was  obliged 
to  meet  one  description  of  opponents 
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weapon  to  weapon,  and  it  was  his  own 
firm  conyiction  that  these  trembled  at 
his  name.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  to 
claim  equality  with  the  class  above 
him,  and  into  whose  circle  he  would 
fain  force  his  way,  he  was,  as  he 
deemed,  compelled  to  wage  a  war  of 
competition  m  his  own  peculiar  way. 
He  looked  upon  himself,  in  the  terms 
of  his  new  and  aristocratic  asseveration, 
*'  upon  his  honour  and  sowl,"  as  the 


conqueror  of  his  opponents,  fai^h  and 
low;  and  glorying  in  his  triumph, 
whether  reu  or  imaginary,  he  named 
bis  grand  new  residence  by  the  fit  and 
appropriate  name  of  "  Mount  Victory." 
We  have  redeemed  our  pledge,  to 
account  to  the  reader  why  the  mansion 
of  Richard  Mulcahy,  Esquire,  was  so 
called,  and  we  will  close  this  chapter, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written 
being  accomplished. 


CHAPTER  T. 


It  was  the  end  of  September — the 
harvest  had  been  drawn  home,  and 
piled  in  the  haggard:  the  bam  did 
not  vet  resound  to  the  measured  blows 
of  the  flail :  the  digging- out  of  the 
much-abused  potato  had  not  com- 
menced ;  and  there  was  a  short  inter, 
ruption  to  the  active  employment  cf 
the  farm  labourers.  The  greater  part 
of  the  wages  earned  by  those  who  had 
cut  down,  and  bound,  and  stacked  the 
corn,  remained  with  them,  and  it  was 
a  term  of  ease  and  comparative  plenty 
with  the  Irish  labourers  at  the  period 
of  our  tale.  Those  of  them  who  had 
families  to  feed,  could  afibrd  a  greater 
abundance,  if  not  a  greater  variety,  of 
fare.  Scanty  or  ragged  covering  was 
replaced  by  new  garments.  Girls  had 
new  ribbons,  and  new  gowns,  and  new 
mantles,  and  soforth.  Broguemakers, 
who  had  been  at  work,  '*  hammer  and 
tongs,"  for  the  bare  life,  during  three 
months,  had  now  a  large  sale  for  the 
ponderous  footshackles,  we  would  al- 
most defy  a  dandy  to  lift  up,  not  to 
speak  of  attempting  to  move  in.  The 
felt  hatters'  trade  was  in  its  zenith, 
and  country  folk  might  be  seen  re- 
turn ing  from  the  market  town — the 
man  with  three  new  hats,  one  within 
the  other,  surmounting  his  head,  and, 
perhaps,  a  couple  more  topping  the 
wife's  cap,  according  to  the  number  in 
family.  Without  being  more  minute 
as  to  the  various  modes  for  dispensing 
the  eamines  of  the  harvest,  we  would 
point  out  this  particular  season  of  the 
year,  as  the  opening  of  the  time  desig- 
nated significantly  ''afiher  the  har- 
vest"— that  time  of  revivication,  to 
which  the  loitering  and  yawning  shop- 
keepers of  the  towns  and  villages  used 
to  took  forward,  during  many  blank 
and  profitless  months,  as  the  period  to 
recompense  them  for  the  total  torpidity 
of  the  sunmier. 


If  the  greater  portion  of  the  harvest 
earnings  was  judiciously  and  legiti- 
mately expended,  there  was  no  incon* 
siderable  share  less  profitably  applied. 
Pipers  threw  off  the  drowsy  inertness 
of  the  hot  weather  and  the  season  of 
empty  purses,  and  trudged  from  bam 
to  barn,  inducing  the  freshly-moulted 
boys  and  girls  to  dance  to  their  music. 
We  do  not  regard  the  pence  paid  to 
the  piper  as  a  blameable  outlay — ^far 
from  it.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  the 
toiling  peasant  gay  and  happy,  while 
he  astonishes  his  partner  with  the  va- 
riety and  intricacy  of  his  "steps;" 
and  we  have  never  passed  a  knot  of 
girls  tidily  trimmed  up  afler  the  day*s 
work,  with  their  hands  and  arms  round 
each  other's  necks  and  waists,  chatting 
and  laughing,  as  they  moved  towards 
the  appointed  rustic  ball-room,  with- 
out wishing  them  the  full  reality  of 
their  anticipated  pleasure.  We  do  not 
attach  blame  to  tne  pipers  for  becom- 
ing  unusually  brisk  m  September ;  nor 
do  we  condemn  the  boys  and  girls  for 
yielding  to  the  enticement  of  the  piper*s 
Btrains-«on  the  contrary,  we  regret, 
that  for  some  years  past  such  festive 
meetings  have  been  few  and  spiritless, 
compared  with  former  times,  as  aright 
well-spoken  musician  of  our  aoquamt- 
ance  has  made  known  to  us. 

Exclusive,  however,  of  meetings  such 
as  these,  convened  in  obedience  to  the 
piper*s  signal  note,  we  regret  to  say, 
that  the  public- houses,  and  the  illicit 
and  secluded  cabarets  of  the  days  we 
speak  of,  had  a  greater  share  of  the 
infrequent  supply  of  money  resulting 
from  the  harvest,  than  ought  to  have 
been  the  case. 

The  potency  of  the  beverage  used, 
enabled  the  owner  of  the  peasant's 
scanty  purse  to  be  "  as  drunk  as  a  lord" 
at  small  cost ;  and  the  increased  fre- 
quency  of  inebriation  produced    in- 
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creased  activity  amongst  the  "  Shana. 
vests,"  as  the  illegal  associates  of 
**  Bonaparte's  times"  were  named,  and 
to  whom  we  have  ahready  made  slight 
allusion. 

The  term  "  Shanavest,'*  meaning 
"waistcoat-wearer,*'  was  assumed  by 
the  confederacy  then  existing,  inasmuch 
as  the  members  dispensed  with  the  coat 
at  their  meetings.  These  "  Shanavests" 
were  almost  cntirt-ly  persons  who  had 
been  evicted  from  their  holdings,  mixed 
up  with  others,  who  joined  them  <'  for 
the  sake  of  the  sport."  They  sprang 
up  contemporaneously  with  the  middle- 
men, and  were  banded  together,  by 
fantastic  and  uncouth  oaths,  to  revenge 
their  injuries.  Other  redress  they  did 
no^  hope  for,  and  they  reckoned  that 
by  spreading  terror  around  them  they 
would  be  able  to  arrest  the  increase  of 
that  class  of  which  our  friend  Richard 
Mulcaby,  EscjairCy  of  Mount  Victory, 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  his  locality. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  us 
we  have  said,  and  two  hours  before  the 
close  of  night,  eight  *'Sbana  vests"  were 
met  together  in  a  dell,  or  rather  large 
pit,  a  natural  excavation  on  the  side  of 
a  barren,  furze-grown  hill,  about  four 
miles  distant  from  Mount  Victory.  The 
pit  was  thickly  overshadowed  by  ha- 
zel-trees, stunted  ash-trees,  hawthorn 
bushes,  and  brambles  and  briars ;  and 
these  should  be  put  a:side  with  the  arms 
to  gain  access  to  the  hollow.  The 
place  was  familiarly  known  as  Ailleen  na 
Glawn  TcheaSaura,or  Anglicd,  "Nelly 
Glynn's  summer-house."  Any  occu- 
pier  of  the  pit  might,  if  he  ascended 
to  the  edge,  and  parting  the  bushes, 
peep  out,  gain  the  view  of  a  low,  dingy 
cabin,  crumbling  and  rotten,  and  at 
two  hundred  paces  distant.  In  this 
cabin  lived  Nelly  Glynn.  Here  she 
entertained  *'  without  lave  or  license" 
all  who  wished  to  plot  and  drink  se- 
cretly. The  place  of  partial  conceal, 
ment  we  have  described  was  an  alfresco 
booth  in  connexion  with  her  establish, 
ment,  and  hence  its  title,  of ''Nelly 
Glynn's  summer-house." 

The  eight  ''  Shana vests,"  assembled 
in  "  Nelly  Glynn's  summer-house,"  had 
been  tippling  in  the  cabin  for  a  good 
part  of  the  day,  and  had  left  it  one  by 
one  to  repair  hither,  on  the  entrance  of 
two  persons,  whose  presence  was  a  re. 
straint  on  the  free  interchange  of  their 
opinions.  The  place  to  which  they  had 
adjourned  was  well  suited  either  for 
secrecy  or  enjoyment  \  there  was  suffi- 


cient space  to  enable  them  to  stretch 
their  persons,  in  the  long,  dry  grass, 
quite  at  their  ease,  and  they  were  all 
within  speaking  distance,  even  when 
discoursing  in  low,  guarded  tones ;  their 
attitudes  of  repose  were  almost  as  varied 
as  the  individuals.  One  lay  at  full 
length  on  his  back,  looking  upwards  at 
the  small  bit  of  sky  to  bo  seen  through 
the  overshadowing  screen  of  bushes. 
Another  was  on  his  face,  with  his  fore- 
head resting  on  his  arms ;  another  on 
his  side,  with  his  cheek  reposing  on  his 
palm  ;  a  fourth  sitting  upright,  and  so 
on,  as  fancy  or  the  sense  of  comfort 
might  dictiite.  They  had  provided 
themselves  with  two  goodly  bottles 
of  illicit  whiskey,  and  these  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth  occasionally,  and  the 
inspiring  draught  served  to  invigorate 
their  intellects,  and  give  keenness  to 
their  tongues. 

Their  discourse  was  in  Irish  :  the 
use  of  this  language  offered  the  less 
chance  of  detection  in  case  listeners 
should  come  unawares  ;  and  the  inter- 
change of  thought  in  their  native  tongue 
was  more  fluent  and  less  constrained 
than  if  they  boggled  at  a  meaning  in 
one  less  understood.  In  our  transla- 
tion we  shall  endeavour  to  preserve  the 
idiom,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  potency 
of  idea. 

'*It  is  not  of  a  nature  to  raise  the 
wonder  of  any  one,"  remarked  Terence 
MacDonogh,  « that  the  son  of  Murtoch 
Donohoe  has  the  stately  form,  and  the 
bounding  footstep,  and  the  bright  eye ; 
and  that  the  colour  of  the  sk^,  when 
the  sunset  makes  promise  of  fme  wea- 
ther, is  on  his  cheek  ;  it  is  not  a  cause 
fur  wonder  that  he  has  the  bold  spirit, 
and  ihc  strong  man's  arm.  He  is  well 
nurtured  with  health-giving  food  ;  he 
lies  on  a  soft  and  yielding  bed  at  night, 
and  he  is  bravely  clad.  If  the  crop  of 
a  thousand  acres  was  at  his  command 
to  yield  him  golden  money,  he  could 
not  carry  his  head  an  inch  loftier  than 
he  does." 

'<It  was  no  evil  day  to  him,"  re- 
marked Seelsha  Kavenagh,  "tiiat  his 
mother,  and  his  mother's  unbaptised 
weenoch,  were  sent  without  the  sacra- 
mentd  to  their  judgment.  It  was  no 
evil  day  to  him  that  his  brave  and  ho- 
nest father  was  forced  from  the  homo 
of  his  heart  through  the  world,  where 
the  stranger  met  him  at  every  turn, 
and  where  he  died  a  roving  madman, 
without  neighbour  or  kindred  to  be. 
wail  him." 
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"  The  blood  of  the  Donohoes  Is  not 
the  blood  that  is  round  his  heart,"  re- 
joined Terence  MacDonogh^  "  or  Pa« 
trick  the  son  of  Murtoch,  would  eat 
and  drink  the  hemlock's  juice  sooner 
than  he  would  feed  on  the  bounty  of 
his  father's  and  his  mother's  murderer." 

'*  His  father/'  rejoined  Seelsha  Ka- 
Tenagh,  *'  was  the  most  lofly  and  the 
boldest  on  Clough  Fionn ;  Patrick  Do- 
nohoe  is  of  his  father's  height,  and  he 
has  his  father's  bravery  and  his  father's 
strength,  but  he  has  not  his  father's 
blood.  He  is  the  dog  that  has  power 
to  overcome  the  bull  in  his  raging  fury, 
but  that  will  whine,  and  cnnge,  and 
be  thankful  to  the  hand  that  feeds  him. 
Ohl  his  father's  blood  is  not  at  Patrick 
Donohoe's  heart." 

"Patrick  Donohoe  is  a  perjurer," 
said  Yoman  Soolivan,  doggedly ;  ''  he 
is  the  breaker  of  the  oath  sworn  over 
his  mother's  corpse.  He  gave  his  pledge 
to  have  blood  for  blood ;  and  the  hand 
that  held  his  father's  while  that  oath 
was  given,  is  raised  up  now  in  its  young 
strength  and  power,  to  ward  the  blow 
of  vengeance  from  the  man  who  sent 
his  mother  to  her  grave,  and  who  has 
been  the  cause  of  woe  to  a  hundred  fa* 
milies  besides.  He  is  the  right  arm  and 
the  shield  to  his  mother's  slaver,  and 
the  bitter  foe  of  his  mother's  friends^ 
of  the  friends  that  would  level  her  ene- 
my with  the  dust." 

"And  but  for  him,"  said  Simeon 
Maheffy — '*  but  for  his  wakeful,  watch- 
ful eye,  and  but  for  the  safeguard  of 
his  bravery,  placed  between  Dick  Mul- 
cahv-na-Mollocth  and  his  fate,  Dick 
Mulcahy  would  not  now  be  alive  to 
mock  at  us,  and  at  the  sentence  passed 
on  him  for  his  evil  deeds." 

"  Seelsha  Kavenagh,*'  questioned  Te- 
rence MacDonogh,  breaking  in  on  the 
thread  of  the  conversation,  "  you  were 
a  turner  of  the  sod  on  Clough  Fionn  ?" 

"  I  first  opened  my  oyeB  to  the  light 
of  day  on  Clough  Fionn  hill,"  answered 
Seelsha  Kavcnagh  ;  "  I  drew  the  milk 
from  my  mother's  breast  on  Clough 
Fionn ;  the  breeze  of  Cloagh  Fionn 
played  through  my  hair,  and  painted 
my  cheek  there,  when  I  was  a  boy ;  the 
strength  of  manhood  filled  my  limbs  on 
the  green  sod  of  Clough  Fionn ;  my 
home  there  was  warm  and  happy ;  and 
healthy  and  comely  children  were  born 
to  me  on  thebeautifulCloughFionn  hill. " 

He  paused,  and  looked  straight  be- 
fore him,  as  if  gazing  on  the  rejection 
of  the  past  made  visible  to  his  sight. 


"  Make  this  known  to  me,"  Terence 
MacDonogh  said,  when  the  other  had 
ceased  speaking ;  but  Seelsha  Kavc- 
nagh did  not  hear  the  words  addressed 
to  uim,  and  he  continued  in  a  pathetic 
tone  indulging  his  reminiscence — 

**  Clough  Fionn  was  a  pleasant  place 
to  dwell.  When  the  sun  rose  up  in 
the  east  his  early  rays  fell  upon  it ; 
when  the  sun  was  in  the  souths  the 
heat  was  tempered  there;  and  when 
he  shone  in  his  glory  through  the  even- 
ing clouds,  his  last  light  was  given  to 
Clough  Fionn.  It  would  have  warmed 
the  heart  of  a  sorrowful  man  to  see  the 
children  at  their  sports,  and  to  see  the 
lambs  skipping  from  thenu^and  to  see 
the  old  men  sitting  in  the  evening 
breeze,  and  the  young  and  the  strong 
men  at  their  labours — and  the  maidens 
milking  their  cows,  and  singing  for 
them,  to  give  the  beautiful  creatures 
pleasure— 4knd  to  see  the  spinning-wheel 
at  every  threshhold,  or  to  hear  the 
woollen. wheel  humming  within  the 
door — no  voice  of  sadness  from  one  end 
of  the  hill  to  the  other— plenty  and 
mirth  in  every  house.  Clough  Fionn# 
Clough  Ir  ionn,  you  were  a  spot  of  plea- 
sure ;  througlx  the  land  there  was  none 
like  you.  God  be  with  you,  God  be 
with  you,  Clough  Fionn  of  my  heart  1" 

Seelsha  Kavcnagh  paused  again, 
overcome  by  the  vividness  of  the  pic- 
ture his  memory  had  wrought ;  but 
there  was  no  interruption  to  the  mo- 
mentary silence.  His  hearers  were 
affected  by  his  simple  pathos.  And  we 
may  hero  remark,  that,  when  the  Irish 
language  is  used  to  portray  the  feel- 
ings, it  is  figurative  and  poetical,  and 
cannot  be  translated  into  common-place 
language.  Seelsha  Kavenagh  took  up 
his  theme — 

"  We  were  in  our  careless  pleasant* 
ness,  without  a  cloud  upon  the  sky, 
without  a  fear  for  the  morrow,  or  for 
the  years  between  us  and  the  gravCt 
The  storm  gives  notice  of  its  coming.^ 
black  clouds  put  out  the  sunshine* 
when  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  fill 
the  ear  with  terror,  and  shiver  the 
sturdy  oak  ;  and  the  wind  moans  and 
shrieks  far  off  before  it  tears  up  the 
deep-rooted  tree»but  the  storm  rushed 
upon  us  at  Clough  Fionn,  without 
a  cloud  or  distant  wind  to  warn  us 
to  the  shelter;— and  we  were  driven,  the 
infant  and  the  aged,  the  young  and  the 
strong — we  were  all  driven  ^ore  the 
tempest,  and  we  were  without  home  or 
shelter.     Grod  be  with  you,  Clough 
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Fionn.  God  be  with  jour  pleasant 
days.  Oh  I  my  heart  is  sad  and  heavy 
when  I  think  of  jou,  Clough  Fionn.*' 

His  voice  subsided  to  a  murmur,  and 
he  stopped.  As  before,  there  was  si- 
lence  for  some  moments;  the  conti- 
nuation of  hb  address  was  expected, 
but  he  did  not  resume  his  subject. 

"  You  got  no  warning,  Seelsha  Ka< 
▼enagh  ?"  questioned  Terence  MacDo- 
nogh. 

**  No  warning.  The  misfortune  fell 
upon  us  when  we  least  dreaded  its 
cominff." 

"  The  coimtrjr  saying  was,  that  Dick 
Mulcahy  promised  friendship  to  the 
people  of  blough  Fionn ;  and  he  was 
their  betrayer  and  their  scourge.  I 
never  heard  it  told  how  he  came  on 
you  without  warning — how  it  came  to 
pass  that  you  knew  nothing  of  the  evil« 
until  the  sheriff^s  order  to  deoart  away 
Mras  held  before  your  eyes.  No  warn, 
ing  given  you  to  seek  another  home  ?*' 

«  The  people  of  Clough  Fionn  could 
tell  little  of  the  world's  ways  beyond 
their  own  hill-side;  and  what  people 
called  the  law  was  a  dark  and  unknown 
path  to  them." 

"The  law— hohl  the  law,"  inter- 
rupted Yoman  Soolivan ;  "  what  goes 
by  the  name  of  '  the  law*  is  a  scourge 
for  the  poor  man's  back,  and  a  gilded 
robe  for  the  great  man's  shoulders;  and 
those  who  twine  the  scourge  for  the 
humble,  put  it  into  the  great  man's 
hands,  and  give  him  the  authority  of 
their  power  to  use  it  without  mercy. 
Did  any  of  you  ever  know  that  the  law 
gave  a  crutch  to  the  lame,  or  food  to 
the  hungry,  or  a  house  to  the  shelter- 
less head  V* 

"  The  law,"  said  one  who  had  not 
spoken  before,  and  his  remark  was 
made  with  a  levity  of  manner  differing 
from  the  sombre  character  of  discourse 
that  had  hitherto  prevailed.  *'  The  law 
is  a  saddle,  and  it  is  clapped  on  the 
poor  man's  withers,  let  him  plunge  or 
dash  his  heels  ever  so  rebelliously ;  and 
the  great  man  mounts  the  saddle,  and 
he  drives  the  poor  man  with  whip  and 
spur,  until  the  poor  man  is  broken- 
winded  and  falls  down,  and  can  go  no 
farther  for  his  master:  the  saddle  is 
never  put  on  the  great  man's  back,  and 
the  poor  man  set  astride  to  ride  him  to 
the  death,  never." 

''Never,  never,*'  assented  the  listen- 
ers with  one  accord. 

'*  The  law  is  never  the  poor  man's 
friend,"    growled  Yoman   Soolivan; 


"the  law  is  the  poor  man's  enemy 
ever.  There  is  no  law  for  the  poor 
man  but  of  his  own  making." 

"  None  for  the  poor  man  but  of  his 
own  making,'*  was  the  reiterated  sen- 
timent. 

"  How  came  it  to  pass  that  you  got 
no  warning,  Seelsha  Kavenagh  ?"  again 
questioned  Terence  MacDonogh. 

"  The  little  law  that  was  for  us  was 
like  a  thing  down  far  in  the  earth ;  we 
did  not  see  it,  and  we  did  not  hear  it, 
and  we  knew  notliing  of  its  being  there. 
A  stranger  came  to  give  us  notice,  as 
we  were  told,  afler  the  blight  came  on 
us ;  and  the  notice  he  came  to  give  was, 
that  we  were  to  leave  our  pleasant 
homes.  The  foolish  people  of^  Clough 
Fionn  were  without  learning  in  those 
things.  The  stranger  was  not  gone 
beyond  our  view  irom  the  hiU,  when 
Dick  Mulcahy  was  in  his  place;  and 
Dick  Mulcahy  took  all  the  papers  into 
his  hands,  and  he  said  they  were  tokens 
that  new  leases  were  to  be  given  of  the 
land.  We  believed  the  words  of  Dick 
Mulcahy,  and  the  ruin  came  upon  us 
while  we  rejoiced  over  our  good  luck," 
"Dick  Mulcahy's  name  of 'Dick-na- 
Mollocth'  fits  him  to  the  skin,"  com- 
mented Simeon  Mahefiy. 

"  Seelsha  Kavenagh,"  questioned 
Yoman  Soolivan,  "  you  were  looking 
down  at  Sheela  Donohoe's  dead  body, 
when  the  widower  and  the  orphan 
swore  to  have  blood  for  blood  ?" 

"I  was  standing  there,  looking  and 
listening,  and  it  was  a  sorry  sight." 

"  And  Patrick  Donohoe,  the  orphan 
of  Clough  Fionn,  now  puts  his  body 
between  Dick  Mulcahy  and  his  sen- 
tence I  Can  any  one  here  give  a  rea- 
son why  Patrick  Donohoe  came  upon 
us,  in  Nelly  Glynn's  cabin  ?  My  soul 
I  pledge,  he  came  here  to  spy  upon  us ; 
his  visit  to  Nelly  Glynn's  promises  ua 
no  good ;  his  gun  is  in  his  hand,  and 
his  oog  is  at  his  heel— but  he  has  other 
business  here,  besides  his  sporting." 

"I  would  pledge  an  oath  that  he 
has,"  assented  Simeon  Maheffy. 

"  He  saw  me,"  continued  Yoman 
Soolivan,  "  and  he  measured  me  with 
his  eye  from  crown  to  heel ;  he  re- 
membered me  well,  although  as  I  came 
out,  I  drew  the  hat  across  my  brow, 
and  screened  my  face  from  his  scoffing 
glance.  Patrick  Donohoe  and  I  met 
before,  and  his  memory  told  him  of  the 
time,  and  the  place,  and  the  man.  Ay, 
and  I  saw  his  look  searching  keenly 
through  and  through  another  of  ih% 
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company.  Simeon  Mnhe%,  you  did 
not  pass  from  Nelly  Glynn's  without 
his  knowledge.  You  and  I  were  once 
at  this  boy's  mercyi  Simeon  Mabeffy. 
He  knew  us  then,  and  he  knew  us  to- 
day,  as  the  same  he  crowed  over  that 
shameful  night ;  and  I  tcU  you,  he  is 
eome  here  on  no  friendly  errand  to  us, 
or  any  of  us." 

'*  Well  do  1  remember  the  night  you 
speak  of,  Yoman  Soolivan,"  said  Simeon 
Mahefiy.  *•  Had  Patrick  Donohoe 
been  thoughtful  of  his  mother's  death 
on  that  ni^t,  the  next  day's  sun  would 
not  shine  for  Dick  Mulcahy." 

"You,  Simeon  Maheffy,  or  you, 
Yoman  Soolivan,  never  gave  satisfac- 
tion why  the  sentence  was  not  executed 
the  night  you  speak  of.  Give  the  rea- 
sons now,  Simeon  Maheffy." 

"  We  kept  the  knowledge  for  our- 
selves, Terence  MacDonogh ;  the 
story  would  not  bring  us  praise  amongst 
our  people." 

'' Kelate  it  for  the  Shanavest  men : 
relate  the  night's  doings  for  them," 
growled  Yoman  Soolivan.  The  lis- 
teners  to  the  story  will  learn  from  your 
words,  how  well  and  true  Patrick  Do- 
nohoe keeps  the  oath  he  swore  on 
Clough  Fionn  hill,  over  his  mother's 
corpse." 

**  Turn  your  eyes  and  look  upon  us," 
said  Simeon  MaheflV,  "we  are  not 
puny,  squeaking  chickens  from  the  e^f 
i— we  are  full-grown  men,  Yoman  Sooli- 
van and  myself ;  and  the  stout  hearts 
are  ours;  and  our  eyes  are  keen  and 
steady ;  and  we  have  the  hatred  for 
Dick  Mulcahy-na-Mollocth  in  the  mar- 
row  of  our  bones,  and  mixed  up  with 
the  blood  that  gives  us  life ;  ana  good 
reason  that  we  should,  as  all  of  you 
know  right  well.  Dick  Mulcahy  was 
sentenced  to  die  for  his  evil  deeds,  and 
no  man  opened  his  mouth  to  Fay,  that 
Dick  Mulcahy  had  not  well  earned  his 
death  wound.  Yoman  Soolivan  and 
Simeon  Mahefiy  said  they  would  fulfil 
the  sentence.  The  brotherhood  of 
avengers  knew  that  Dick  Mulcahy  was 
a  bold  man,  and  dangerous  to  meet ; 
but  Yoman  Soolivan  and  Simeon  Ma- 
heffy  shook  hands  upon  it,  and  said 
they  would  revenge  the  people's  wrongs. 
And  we  took  our  post  to  perform  our 

J  promise,  behind  tne  thick  knock  of 
iirze  in  the  borheen  of  Drumckecdy. 
The  night  was  dark  and  lightsome 
by  turns ;  and  the  wind  whistled  loud : 
we  were  hstening  for  the  tramp  of 
Mnlcaby'a  big  hone.    We  knew  he 


could  not  go  at  a  gallop  as  he  always 
dfies,  for  the  borheen  was  rugged  and 
uneven,  and  we  had  piled  aheap  of 
stones  across  the  narrow  way,  opposite 
to  where  we  lav ;  our  ears  and  our 
eyes  were  set  sharp.  On  a  sodden, 
and  quick  as  the  lightning  comes,  a 
footstep  was  behind  us ;  Patrick  Dono- 
hoe was  there,  with  a  blunderbuss  loll- 
ing on  his  arm.  *  Throw  down  your  pis- 
tols, Soolivan  and  Maheffy,'  Patrick 
Donohoe  said,  and  he  bent  the  muzzle 
of  his  weapon  to  a  spot  on  the  grass ; 
he  spoke  low,  but  every  word  from  his 
lips  went  through  and  through  our  cars. 
*  1  knew  I  would  find  both  of  you  here,' 
he  said ;  '  I  had  word  of  your  skulking 
plans,  and  of  your  place  of  cowardly 
concealment.'  Yes,  he  called  it  cow. 
ardly — ^that  was  his  word  ;  Yoman 
Soolivan  ?— *' 

'*  You  have  given  his  very  words^ 
word  for  word  as  he  spoke  them,  you 
have  repeated  them." 

Simeon  Maheffy  continued  his  nar- 
ration — 

'"You  are  safe  in  my  hands,*  he 
said  to  us,  'I  will  not  betray  youl-but 
do  as  I  command  you  to  do ;'  and  you 
would  think  that  a  grandee  of  the  land 
0ave  out  his  orders — *  quick,  be  quick,' 
be  said,  and  ^ou  would  think  that  he 
rose  up  in  loftiness  beyond  man's  height. 
We  heard  Mulcahy's  horse  coming  at 
a  distance.  '  Stir  yourselves,  and  be- 
gone,* were  his  words — *  cast  down  your 
pistols  instantly;'  and  he  stoof)ed  and 
whispered  the  words.  Easily,  very 
gently,  and  without  touching  a  thorn 
of  the  furze,  that  the  scraping  against 
the  iron  of  the  barrel  mi^ht  not  give 
him  notice  of  my  mind,  I  drew  out 
my  pistol ;  I  knew  well  that  the  report 
would  open  Mulcahy's  ears,  and  turn 
him  from  us*— and  from  his  doom ;  but 
Patrick  Donohoe  was  scoffing  at  us, 
while  we  were  armed ;  and  he  was  be- 
tween us  and  the  sentence  on  Mulcahy. 
Patrick  Donohoe  raised  his  foot,  and 
from  the  kick  of  his  boot  the  pistol 
flew  from  my  hand.  *  Soolivan,  cast 
down  your  pistol,'  he  said;  and  Yoman 
Soolivan,  looking  at  the  blunderbuss, 
threw  it  down  on  the  spot  to  which 
Patrick  Donohoe  pointed.  '  Now  get 
your  crippled  limbs  under  you,  and 
scud  like  hares  !'  he  said  to  us.  '  Scam- 
per, scamper,*  he  cried  out,and  hugging 
the  blunderbuss  to  his  breast,  he  cfap- 
ped  his  hands,  and  cried  out-^-as  if  h« 
was  chasing  us  with  a  hounds-' Scam- 
per, scamper!'  he  shouted,  'halloo I 
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hoUoo !'  Yoman  Soolivan  and  myself 
had  a  burning  at  our  heartja,  as  we  turned 
awav.  We  heard  Mulcahy  coming  up  ; 
we  heard  Patrick  Donohoe  hallooing 
to  him;  and  we  heard  them  laugh. 
ing  together,  and  every  laugh  was  a 
blast  of  December  wind  upon  us.'* 

'*  The  scoffof  mockery  was  on  Patrick 
Donohoe's  lip  to-day,  when  he  looked 
through  us,"  sMiid Yoman  Soolivan ; "  and 
I  say  his  coming  here  promises  no  good." 

''Patrick  Donohoe  said  to  you,  Si- 
meon Maheffy,  that  he  knew  of  the  time 
and  the  place  to  come  upon  you.  Who 
is  the  foe  with  the  friend's  smile  to 
make  known  to  him  the  secret  sentence ; 
and  the  hour,  and  the  place  for  exccu. 
tion  ?"  asked  the  placid  Terence  Mac- 
Donoffh. 

"  xears  of  my  Ufe  I  would  give  to 
know,"  answered  Yoman  Soolivan. 

'*  Who  is  that  shooting  man,  with 
the  long,  white  beard,  who  came  quick 
on  the  footsteps  of  Patrick  Donohoe 
into  Nelly  Glynn's  cabin?"  Terence 
MacDonogh  again  queried. 

"  That  man  haunts  us  like  a  ghost 
for  the  three  months  that  are  oast,"  re- 
marked Seelsha Eavenagh.  "He comes 
and  he  goes,  like  a  soint  from  the  world 
beyond  the  grave  ;  he  is  with  you  when 
you  think  not  of  him,  and  he  is  away 
like  a  shadow.  I  passed  sorrowfully, 
some  days  gone  by,  along  the  road 
below  Clough  Fionn,  and  I  looked 
towards  the  hill,  and  thought  of  the 
days  that  are  past,  and  I  saw  that 
man  with  the  white  beard  sitting  on 
the  spot  where  the  Clough  Fionn  stone 
rested, when  we  were  happy  there;  and 
he  seemed  to  me  to  be  sorrowing." 

"  That  shooling  man  must  give  an 
account  of  who  he  is,  and  whence  he 
comes,"  said  Terence  MacDonogh. 
*<  It  is  revealed  to  my  mind  that  he  is 
a  spy  upon  us." 

"  Listen  to  the  words  from  my  lips, 
men  of  many  wrongs,"  Yoman  Sooli- 
van said,  impatiently.  '*  The  sentence 
has  been  long  recorded  against  Dick 
Mulcahy-na-Moliocth.  Patrick  Dono- 
hoe is  a  rock  in  our  way,  to  stop  the 
doom  from  the  doomed  man.  Patrick 
Donohoe  is  the  rock  of  Fionn  Mac- 
Cowl  to  Dick  Mulcahy.  Murtoch 
Donohoe  brought  ruin  on  Clough  Fionn 
by  scattering  the  rock  of  destiny  into 

Eebbles.  The  son  of  Murtoch  Dono- 
oe  must  be  shivered  like  the  rock  of 
Clough  Fionn,  that  the  sentence  of 
Dick  Mulcahy-na-MoUocth  may  be 
executed  upon  him." 


There  was  a  crash  through  the  over- 
han<rin(;  branches — some  one  rushed 
precipitately  into  the  screened  pit ;  the 
recumbent  Shanavests  started  to  their 
feet.  In  the  centre  of  them  stood  the 
tall  "shooling,"  or  travelling,  man,  or, 
Ipropeily,  beggar,  to  whom  a  slight  al- 
lusion had  been  made  shortly  betbre  by 
Seelsha  Kavcnagh. 

Tall  he  was,  but  not  in  proportion 
robust,  if  judgment  could  be  accurately 
formed,  when  looking  at  the  long,  grey 
fi*eize  wrapper  that  enveloped  his  per- 
son from  his  chin  nearly  to  his  heels ; 
and  this  was  secured  by  a  belt  of 
leather  at  his  waist.  A  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat  was  on  his  head,  from  which 
his  long,  and  nearly  white  hair  escaped 
in  matted  locks ;  a  beard,  the  colour  of 
his  hair,  descended  to  his  breast ;  his 
face  was  haggard  and  hair-grown  ;  his 
eye  was  keen,  and  wild,  and  menacing; 
as  much  of  his  limbs  as  were  seen 
below  his  grey  wrapper,  were  without 
covering.  He  rested  on  a  lon^,  white 
ash  saphng,  reaching  beyond  his  shoul- 
ders, the  lower  extremity  of  which 
bulged  out  where  it  had  been  separated 
from  the  root.  He  spoke  to  the  as- 
tonished Shanavests,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage they  had  used  amongst  them- 
selves. 

"  There  is  not  a  man  of  you  all,"  he 
said,  waving  his  right  arm  round  the 
circle,  and  turning  his  body  to  enable 
him  to  do  so.  "  There  is  not  a  man  of 
you  all  to  ruffle  one  hair  dn  the  head  of 
young  Patrick  Donohoe.  I  would  place 
him  standing  here,  with  the  eight  of 
you  around  him,  and  he  would  bo  too 
powerful  for  you  all.  But,  if  Patrick 
Donohoe,  the  son  of  Murtoch  of  Clough 
Fionn,  was  a  weeny  sheeog,  the  blood 
is  in  him ;  and  I  would  stand  between 
you  and  him — notone  amongst  you  shall 
dare  to  lift  his  arm  against  the  son  of 
Murtoch  Donohoe.  Listen  to  my 
speech  all  of  you.  There  is  not  one 
here,  nor  if  there  were  a  thousand,  not 
one  of  the  thousand  shall  be  the  exe- 
cutioner of  the  sentence  passed  on  Dick 
Mulcahy ;  none  of  you  dare  to  meddle 
with  the  one  or  with  the  other.  I  stand 
between  you  and  them  ;  I  lay  my  ban 
upon  you,  and  I  dare  you  to  attempt  it. 
I  that  stand  here  will  puff  your  plots 
away  with  my  breath,  as  if  they  were 
bubbles  upon  the  stream." 

The  Shanavests  stared  at  each  other. 
There  was  an  air  of  fierce  assumption 
about  the  speaker  that  produced  some- 
thing like  a  superstitious  awe.    When 
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he  had  ce&sed  his  address,  he  leaned 
ivith  both  his  hands  upon  his  staff,  and 
eyed  them  round  and  round. 

The  report  of  a  shot  was  heard  at  a 
little  distance. 

"  Mind  what  I  have  spoken  to  you," 
said  the  '  shooling  man/  starting  inta 
energy.  **  No  hand  amongst  you  can 
do  hurt  to  Patrick  Donohoe,  or  to  Dick 
Mulcahy ;  the  man  is  not  belonging  to 
you  that  holds  the  fate  of  Dick  MuU 
cahy  or  Patrick  Donohoe  in  his  keeping. 
Hold  it  in  your  mind  that  I  tell  you  so.*' 

Having  so  spoken,  he  mounted 
quickly  up  the  sides  of  the  screened 
pit,  and  passed  from  the  view  of  the 


assembled  Shanavests.  Three  of  the 
nimblest  scrambled  quick  ader  him. 
The  shades  of  evening  were  banning 
to  fall,  but  the  lookers-out  could  see 
Patrick  Donohoe  a  few  fields  off,  and 
they  could  hear  his  cheerful  voice  en- 
couraging hb  dogs  through  the  stub- 
bles ;  and  the  stranger  visitant  who  had 
so  unceremoniously  entered,  and  so 
unceremoniously  quitted  *  *  NellyGlynn's 
summer-house,"  was  following  the  same 
route  as  the  sportsman. 

We  will  leave  Nelly  Glynn's  sum- 
mer-house, and  the  Shanavests  there 
assembled,  and  proceed  to  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  our  story. 


CHAPTER  n. 


When  Dick  Mulcahy's  daughter,  Win« 
ny,  was  in  her  seventh  vear,  and 
Patrick  Donohoe  in  his  tenth,  she  had 
placed  herself  under  the  protectorship 
of  the  sturdy  boy,  her  companion,  and 
he  had  assumed  the  guardianship  un. 
hesitatingly,  and  with  full  confidence  of 
his  fitness  for  the  undertaking.  Winny 
Mulcahy  was  then  a  genUe-voiced, 
mild-eyed,  and  delicately-shaped  little 
creature,  who  seemed  almost  too  fragile 
for  contact  with  the  breeze,  if  it  blew 
roughly.— a  flower  that  required  shelter, 
that  it  might  bloom-^a  tendril  that 
must  cling  for  support  to  some  extra* 
neous  assistance,  or  bo  trodden  on  and 
perish.  Patrick  Donohoe,  inheriting 
his  father*s  character  with  his  mother's 
features,  was  a  bold,  adventurous  foL 
low,  tall  and  robust  for  his  years,  un- 
calculatingly  courageous,  and  agile  as 
the  unbroken  colt  ;  just  such  a  one  as 
little  Winny  needed  in  her  shrinking 
helplessness. 

The  occasion  which  first  called  forth 
the  exercise  of  Patrick  Donohoe'i 
valour  in  defence  of  his  future  charge, 
will  not  appear  to  the  reader  in  any 
very  brilliant  light.  To  Winny  Mul- 
cahy, however,  it  seemed  an  act  of 
prowess  almost  to  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  achievements  of  Jack  the 
Giant-killer,  or  other  such  redoubtable 
hero. 

There  was  an  overgrown  "num- 
turkey,"  as  Nance  Pender  named  him, 
lording  it  over  the  farmyard  of  Bally, 
cannavawn ;  which  **  man-turkey*'  ap. 
peared  to  agree  with  the  owner  of  the 
premises,  that  a  fierce  strut,  a  loud  gab- 
Dling  laugh,  and  an  inclination  to  1^  at 
cr<;Bi.parpo6ea  with    his  neighbours^ 


were  the  necessary  concomitanta  of 
greatness.  This  pompous,  quarrel- 
some bird,  took  it  into  his  head  that 
some  article  of  dress  worn  by  Winny 
Mulcahy  on  a  particular  occasion  had 
been  put  on  out  of  special  contempt  of 
his  taste.  He  attacked  the  offender 
most  furiously :  with  a  blow  from  hit 
wings  he  flung  her  prostrate,  and  gab- 
bling and  cackling  m  his  pride  of  con- 
quest,  he  pecked  at  her  face,  and  if  she 
had  not  screened  the  vulnerable  parti, 
he  would  have  wounded  her  severely. 
Theoe  was  a  great  commotion  and 
hubbub  on  the  occasion,  the  whole 
brood  of  turkeys  collected  round  the 
fallen  and  screaming  child>  capering 
awkwardly,  and  flapping  their  win^, 
and  otherwise  clamoroiuly  expressing 
their  full  approval  of  the  patriarchs 
proceedings.  The  little  Winny,  con- 
founded with  the  magnitude  of  her 
danger,  shouted  her  terror.  Patrick 
Donohoe  came  luckily  to  the  rescue. 
Cudcelin  hand,  he  chased  the  whole 
sauadron  of  turkeys  in  the  verv  Eenith 
of  their  antics:  he  seized  the  ogre 
'*  man-turkey*'  by  the  goroe,  and  be- 
laboured his  back  untu  he  drooped 
his  plumage  and  cried  for  mercy  s  he 
then  flung  the  half-choked  tyrant  to  a 
distance,  and  raised  the  little  trembler 
to  her  feet.  He  dried  her  eyes  and 
stanched  her  wounds  with  the  comer 
of  her  own  frock;  and  the  rescued 
Wiiiny,  as  she  clung  to  him  and  sob- 
bed her  gratitude  on  his  bosom,  could 
not  rega^  him  otherwise  than  as  her 
preserver  firom  inevitable  destruction. 
Patrick  Donohoe  professed  his  readi. 
ness,  and  doubted  nothing  of  his  abi- 
lity, to  protect  her^  not  only  tgainti 
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*' man-turkeys/*  but  foes  of  all  kinds 
and  magnitudes.  Winny  Mulcahy 
firmly  believed  that  bis  arm  was  of 
sufficient  prowess  to  fulfil  all  tbat  bis 
tongue  promised ;  and  tbe  late  immi- 
nent peril  being  passed*  she  strolled 
away  with  him,  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  from  that  hour  forward  he 
wa8  her  knight,  wady  »t  aU  calls  to  fly 
to  her  aid. 

It  has  been  related  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  that  one  of  the  principal  re- 
commendations  of  Patrick  Donohoe  to 
Dick  Mulcahy's  special  favour,  was 
bis  appreciation  of  the  boy's  valour,  as 
displayed  in  a  battle  against  odds, 
fought  in  defence  of  his  patron.  Of 
this  battle  Patrick's  almost  constant 
companion,  little  Winny,  was  a  spec- 
tatress,  and  his  victory  on  this  occasion 
outdid  even  that  obtained  over  the 
*' man-turkey."  When  her  goldfinch 
escaped  from  her,  Patrick  I)onohoe 
reclaimed  the  truant,  afler  half  a  day's 
pursuit— 'tearing  his  jacket  to  flitters, 
and  losing  his  hat  during  the  chase*— 
and  innumerable  other  instances  might 
be  given,  during  the  childhood  of 
Patnck  and  Winny,  sufficient  to  con. 
Tince  the  weeny  lady  that  the  fearless 
boy  was  almost  omnipotent.  Tbe  tip- 
top apples  from  the  highest  trees  of  the 
orchsoxi  were  made  prize  of  for  her 
special  use,  and,  Eve-like*  the  more 
difficult  to  be  had  the  more  were  they 
esteemed.  Wild  flowers  of  surpassing 
hue  were  to  be  plucked  from  inacoes- 
sible  places :  engineering  skill  was  to 
be  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  obstructing  streams, 
which,  although  pronounced  to  be 
models  in  their  way,  yet  could  not  be 
crossed  without  the  engineer's  assist. 
ance :  rocks  were  to  be  removed,  and 
smooth  passages  made,  into  little  bushy 
dells  where  tmv  rivulets  made  music. 
Daily  and  hourly  Patrick  Donohoe  was 
at  the  service  of  Winny  Mulcahy ; 
every  childish  fancy  of  hers  was  satis- 
fied as  soon  as  formed,  and  Patrick 
Donohoe  was  the  producer  of  every 
fresh  gratification. 

After  two  years  of  such  dependence 
on  the  one  side,  and  such  effective  de- 
votion on  the  other,  the  children  were 
separated.  Winny  Mulcahy  was  sent 
to  the  boardinff-school  of  the  county 
town ;  and,  daily  rising  in  the  esteem 
of  his  patron,  Patrick  Donohoe  was 
educated  at  home,  with  Dick  Mulcahy's 
own  son,  until  the  lad's  death;  and 
Bttbsequently  with  as  much  care  as  if 


Patrick  were  Dick  Mulcahy's  own  off. 
spring.  During  four  successive  years, 
Winny  Mulcahy  and  Patrick  Donohoe 
renewed  their  former  relationship,  of 
protector  and  protected,  during  the 
summer  and  Christmas  vacations.  At 
the  end  of  tbat  period,  Dick  Mulcahy 
decreed  that  his  daughter  should  re* 
main  altogether  at  school  until  her  final 
return  home ;  so  that  knight  or  lady 
met  but  once  during  five  years ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  when  they  did  meet, 
Winny  Mulcahy  was  eighteen,  and 
Patrick  Donohoe  twenty.one. 

As  we  advance  in  years,  we  look 
back  at  the  period  of  our  childish 
amusements  with  unmitigated  delight. 
Vivid  recollections  come  of  every  spot, 
and  every  incident,  and  every  person, 
age  connected  with  our  early  pastimes. 
The  retrospect  brings  nothing  with  it 
but  unalloyed  gratification;  passion, 
or  vice,  or  disguise  had  not  been  our 
companions  in  those  days ;  innocence 
was  with  us,  and  her  fefiowsbip  threw 
a  halo  of  blessedness  around  us;  and 
even  in  our  olden  days,  tbe  heart  oc. 
casionally  rejects  its  acquired  ossifica- 
tion,  and  rejoices  over  the  remem* 
brances  of  childhood. 

During  their  five  years  of  total 
separation,  Patrick  Donohoe  and 
Winny  Mulcahy  thought  of  their 
childish  sports,  and  they  thought  of 
each  other.  To  Winny  Mulcahy's  re- 
membrance, Patrick  Donohoe  was  the 
hero  of  her  early  adventures ;  and 
Patrick  Donohoe,  as  he  employed 
himself  keeping  in  order  and  improv- 
ing  the  works  he  had  executed  for 
Winny's  special  benefit  and  pleasure, 
remembered  her  as  the  slight  but  beau- 
tiful  little  creature  who  clung  to  him 
for  support  in  every  emergency,  and 
whose  gentle  upturned  eyes  and 
quavering  soft  voice  thanked  him  so 
eloquently,  that  it  was  supreme  delight, 
as  he  recollected,  to  earn  such  plaintive 
gratitude. 

And  they  thought  of  each  other  all 
along  while  they  were  asunder,  until 
there  came  at  last  a  consciousness  on 
both  that  they  ought  not  to  think  so 
constantly  of  the  same  person.  And 
why  did  this  consciousness  arise  ?  Both 
of  them  became  aware  that  the  remi- 
niscences they  had  so  long  indulged  in 
were  first  gradually,  and  at  length  fully 
leavened  with  a  different  feeling  from 
that  which  had  abided  when  the  "man- 
turkey"  had  been  conquered,  the  sold, 
finch  reclaimed,  or  tae  pretty  little 
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placcsdiscoveredt  and  made  acceesible^ 
ivherein  to  sit  and  chat  so  freely  and 
undiiiguisedly. 

The  head  girls  at  Winny  Mtilcahy's 
school  whispered  amongst  each  other 
about  love  and  about  lovers;  there  were 
four  of  these  matured  young  ladies,  ex- 
clusive of  Winny  Mulcahy,  abiding  at 
the  school.  All  of  these  declared  confi- 
dentially,  that  they  were  possessed  with 
centle  preferences  of  the  heart — more 
imaginary  than  real,  wc  will  venture  to 
affirm.  As  Winny  listened  to  the  vivid 
descriptions  of  bodily  and  mentid  quali- 
tics  which  had  won  the  budding  aifec- 
lions  of  her  fair  friends,  she  sighed, 
not  audibly  and  avowedly  as  thev  did— . 
but  when  she  was  alone,  with  her 
cheek  upon  her  hand — and  while  sur- 
mising if  the  Patrick  Donohoe  of  long 
ago,  as  she  reckoned  it,  had  grown  up, 
as  she  had  little  doubt  of,  to  surpass  any 
of  the  descriptions  she  had  hearci. 
Her  friends  were  somewhat  displeased 
with  her,  and  thev  regarded  her  as  a 
rather  divcrcdi table  acquaintance — not 
woman  enough  to  be  of  their  secret 
conclave,  t.iasmuch  as  she  would  ac- 
knowledge no  decided  partiality  for  any 
**  nice  young  roan  " — they  did  not  ven- 
ture, even  in  their  most  ardent  mo- 
ments, on  any  more  endearing  title, 
with  reference  to  the  objects  of  their 
selection.  They  proposed  various  "nice 
young  men  "  to  Winny  Mulcahy ;  she 
gave  a  gentle  "no,"  accompanied  with 
a  slight  motion  of  her  head  to  their  en- 
tire bill  of  fare.  But  her  conscious- 
ness was  awakened  towards  Patrick  Do- 
nohoe ;  and,  although  regarded  by  the 
four  enamoured  young  ladies,  as  a  cold- 
bosomed  creature,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge to  the  reader,  that  her  heart  was 
as  tar  gone  as  tbe  heart  of  any  among 
them,  and  probably  the  more  so,  as 
she  kept  its  movements  entirely  to 
herself. 

As  for  Patrick  Donohoe,  even  before 
his  twentieth  year,  he  was  an  admirer 
of  the  rustic  belles  of  his  neij2[hbour- 
hood,  and  abundance  of  smiles  and 
witcheries  were  bestowed  on  him.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  such  a  cheer- 
fuLhearted,  fine-looking  youn^  fellow 
could  keep  his  eyes  from  admiring,  or 
his  tongue  from  expressing  his  adniira* 
tton  of  the  many  pretty  faces  he  en- 
countered ;  but  be  thought  of  Winny 
M ulcahy 's matchless eyes,and of  Winny 
Mulcahy's  tiny  pathetic  voice,  as  the 
only  eyes  or  voice  to  which  bis  heart 
responded.      And  his  breast  swelled 


with  rapture  as  he  thought  of  support- 
ing,  through  life,  the  same  little  Winny 
Mulcahy,  he  had  supported  while  they 
were  children  together ;  and  who  all  her 
life  long  would  need  a  devoted  heart 
and  arm  to  sustain  her. 

The  recollection  of  each  other,  to- 
wards  the  end  of  their  separation,  by 
Patrick  Donohoe  and  Winny  Mulcahy* 
was  attended  by  pain  and  sadness  to 
both.  Patrick  Donohoe  was  proud 
and  he  was  upright.  His  honest, 
manly  nature  told  him,  that  he,  an 
entire  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the 
father,  should  not  think  of  the  daugh- 
ter, as  of  late  he  had  done ;  he  pro- 
mised himself  he  would  not,  and  essayed 
to  keep  his  resolution.  It  was  a  daily 
struggle  terminating  in  a  hopeless  pang; 
but  the  daily  struggle  was  unsuccessful. 

WhenAVinny  Mulcahy  acknowledged 
to  herself  in  secret,  that  although  she 
did  not  confide  her  sentiments  to  her 
companions  as  distinctly  as  they  had 
done  to  her,  yet  that  the  symptomatic 
softness  they  had  described,  caused 
her  heart  to  flutter  as  palpably  as 
the  heart  of  any  of  them ;  she  was 
alarmed  and  she  trembled.  Would  her 
father,  her  proud,  domineering,  and 
absolute  father,  sanction' the  preference 
she  could  not  control  ?  Her  convic- 
tion belied  her  hopes.  She  admitted, 
too,  that  perhaps  ne  should  not  hope. 
Winny  Mulcahy,  as  well  as  Patrick 
Donohoe,  resolved  to  combat  her  new 
sensation ;  but  no  more  than  Patrick 
Donohoe,  did  Winny  Mulcahy  succeed. 

The  state  of  feeling  on  both  sides, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe, 
was  not  altogether  owinj?  to  the  aroused 
perceptions  of  Winny  Mulcahy,  conse- 
quent on  the  nature  of  the  confidences 
made  by  her  school- fellows ;  nor  on 
Patrick  Donohoe's  side,  by  tbe  com. 
parisons  instituted  between  his  early 
playmate  and  the  blooming  candidates 
for  his  favour ;  there  was  another  per- 
son mainly  instrumental  in  teaching 
them  to  feel  tenderly,  the  one  for  tbe 
other. 

When  giving  an  account  of  the  more 
immediate  family  of  Richard  Mulcahy, 
Esquire,  of  Mount  Victory,  we  intro- 
duced the  "  forty.first  cousin,"  or 
"thereabouts,"  of  the  defunct  Mrs, 
Mulcahy,  to  the  reader.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  tbe  name  of  the  *'  fortv- 
first  cousin'*  was  Nance  Pender,  toe 
same  who  had  fixed  the  appellation  of 
**  man.turkev  "  on  the  bird,  the  con- 
quest of  w  hich  bad  first  convinced  Wionjr 
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Malcaliy  of  ber  champion's  prowess. 
We  have  stated  that  Nance  Pender 
had  been  the  confidential  friend,  ad- 
viser, mannger,  governess,  in  fact,  of 
*'Winny  Reilly  that  was,"  and  that 
she  continued  to  be  so,  up  to  the  death 
of  "  Mrs.  Richard  Mulcatiy,  Esquire," 
of  Mount  Victor}'.  In  this  capacity, 
Nance  Pender  was  intrusted  with  all 
Mrs.  Mulcahy's  most  hidden  thoughts. 
Amongst  other  secrets  she  learned,  that 
•'  ber  rorty-first  cousin  "  regarded  it  as 
an  event  the  most  desirable,  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  her  daughter 
and  the  son  of  Sheela  Donohoe,  of 
Clouorh  Fionn.  Mrs.  Mulcahy,  in 
her  sfmple  reasoning,  came  to  the  con. 
elusion,  that  if  (his  could  be  accom- 
plished  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
atonement  for  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
Winny's  father,  on  the  father  and  mo- 
ther of  the  boy.  From  the  first  mo- 
ment that  Patrick  Donohoe  had  been 
given  into  her  care  she  loved  him,  and 
Patrick  Donohoe  loved  her  in  return, 
with  devoted  and  characteristic  ardour. 
She  indulged  in  thedream  of  retribution, 
and  thought  over  it  incessantly ;  and 
Nance  Pender,  entering  fully  into  Mrs. 
Mulcahy's  conscientious  views,  agreed 
with  her  thoroughly,  and  whispered  to 
her  "  forty-first  cousin  "  on  her  death- 
bed, that  she  would  do  her  utmost  to 
accomplish  her  dying  wish. 

Nance  Pender  was  a  freouent 
visitor  at  Winny  Mulcahy's  school. 
When  there,  she  spoke  of  Patrick  Dono- 
hoe as  she  really  regarded  him — as  the 
prime  of  the  land,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word;  and  on  her  return  to  Mount 
Victory  she  did  not  fail  to  describe  the 
beauty,  and  the  elegance,  and  the 
gentle  lovingness  of  Winny  Mulcahy 
to  Patrick  Donohoe  in  the  most  glow- 
ing colours.  Between  her  avowed 
discourse  and  her  audible  soliloquies, 
each  time  she  went  and  came,  she 
increased  the  mutual  affections  of  the 
young  people. 

We  will  accompany  Nance  Pender 
on  one  of  her  visits  to  the  school  to  see 
the  '^daather,"  as  she  called  Winny 
Mulcahy,  meaning  thereby  that  ber 
" forty-second  cousin"  was  the  daugh- 
ter  of  the  household  over  which  s>he 
presided,  the  establishing  by  denomi- 
nation a  kind  of  ownership  in  Winny 
as  well  as  in  everything  about  Mount 
Victory. 

It  was  almost  a  saturnalia  at  the 
school  when  Nance  Pender  made  her 
apotsarfmce,  on  the  particular  occasion 


we  would  describe.  She  came  burtbened 
with  presents  for  all  the  inmates  of  the 
seminary,  and  had  scarcely  lefl  herself 
room  to  sit  on  the  quilt-covered  bed-tick 
on  which  she  had  made  the  journey.  To 
the  directress  of  the  establishment  she 
brought  a  plump  turkey,  and  a  ham, 
and  ''a  fine  fat  goose,"  and  a  pair  of 
ducks,  and  vegetables,  and  butter  and 
eggs,  and  soforth,  not  failing  to  inform 
those  concerned  that  she  had  brought 
all,  without  *Mave  given,  or,  if 'tis  pleas- 
ing to  you,  asked."  She  did  not  in- 
sinuate by  these  words  that  she  had 
conveyed  away  the  articles  surrepti- 
tiously, but  that  she  was  so  far  mistress 
at  Mount  Victory  that  she  might  dis- 
pose of  whatever  she  wished  agreeably 
to  her  own  fancy. 

Let  the  reader  look  on  for  a  moment, 
while  Nance  Pender  stumps  into  the 
school-room,  when  the  day's  business 
is  over,  and  the  day-pupils  gone  home, 
puffing  and  blowing  from  the  weight 
of  a  large  square  basket,  which  she 
holds  by  one  side  of  the  handle,  the 
other  being  sustained  by  a  servant 
of  the  house.  This  basket  she  de- 
posits in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and 
then  thrusting  her  hands  deep  into  her 
poT'kets,  she  looks  round  with  knitted 
orows  beetling  beneath  ber  quilled  cap, 
as  if  she  would  quarrel  with  all  the 
scampering,  tittering  maidens  who 
are  flitting  around  her. 

"  Squat  on  your  hunkers  in  a  round 
ring,"  she  proclaims ;  '<  bad  cess  pur- 
shue  ye  all ;  ye'U  make  babbyrags  of 
yer  duds.  Young  woman  with  the 
black,  staring  eyes,  and  the  holes  in  your 
cheeks,  make  room  for  the  weenoch 
with  the  curly  pate. — •  Little  CurlyPate 
is  purtv,  ay  is  she,  faith,  whatever 
breed  she  comes  of.* — Do  you  say  your 
prayers  reg'lar.  Curly  Pate,  morning 
and  night — do  you.  Curly  Pate?** 

None  answering  to  the  title  of  ''Curly 
Pate,"  there  was  no  reply  to  this  query. 

''Dl  mark  you,  my  damsel,"  wagging 
her  finger  at  one  whose  mirth  is  the 
loudest.  ''  I'll  mark  you,  I  tell  you, 
to  make  your  mother  give  you  the 
doors.  The  broader  the  grin,  the 
bigger  the  ownshuch." 

«  But  we  are  all  laughing,  Nance, 
you  say  such  droll  things." 

"Purshue  your  impedence;  laugh- 
ing at  the  dhroll  things  I  say;  bad  cess 
attend  ye;  what  manners  you're  getting 
for  yer  money. — *My  blessing  be  on 
them  to  laugh.  Laugh  and  be  fat; 
they'll  never  do  it  younger.     Laugh 
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in  the  spring ;  wait  for  the  sleet  to  be 
in  the  dumps ;  and  the  sleet  will  come 
as  sartin  as  the  spring  brings  blos- 
soms.*—" 

While  this  part  acknowledged  col- 
loquy,  and  part  audible  soliloquy,  is 
going  on,  Nance  Pender  seated  on  the 
floor  with  her  legs  stretched  out  at 
full  length,  is  unpacking  the  basket 
she  had  assisted  to  bear  in. 

"  Laughing  at  the  dhroU  things  I  say ; 
very  purty  manners  for  young  ladies, 
morya.  You  ought  to  process  the 
schoolmisthress  that  taught  ye  no  bet- 
ther  for  yer  money.  I  suppose  ye  all 
will  be  calling  me  a  rumbunctious  owld 
cat.-i— *  And'pon  my  faith,  I  believe  I  am 
or  worse,  if  the  truth  was  towld.»— ." 

**  No,  indeed,  Nance,  we  will  not ; 
you  are  always  merry,  and  kind,  and 
good." 

"Och,  mv  dear  I  you're  very  cute  for 
good  an'  all,  Madam  Silvertongue.— 
'  l..ook  at  her,  for  the  Lord's  sake.  What 
a  brace  of  laughing  eyes  the  dncky 
has  in  her  head.'— .But  you'll  find. 
Madam  Silvertongue,  I'm  not  the 
sthoocawn  you  think  me,  to  be  molly- 
fied  by  getting  honey  on  my  bread. 
— '  She  won't  get  the  orreenest  apple  for 
all  that,  the  little  pusheen.' — " 

"  One— two-— three— four — five--« 
ten,"  turning  round  as  she  sat,  and 
describing  a  circle  with  her  heels, 
counting  at  the  same  time  with  her 
forefinger.  **  Ten  as  impedent  young 
jackanapses    ■     " 

'<  Not  jackiuiapses,  Nance." 

"  I  say  ye  are  jackanapses,  Miss,  with 
yer  heAcf  all  a.fire. — *  'Tis  a  lie  for  me  to 
say  that  to  her.  Tisn't  fiery-hcaded 
she  is,  but  she  has  the  shining  goold 
locks,  gilded  and  polished  to  pertcr*tion.' 
— >Tcn  saucy  iaocanapfics  ye  are,  the 
daather  and  all,  no  less.  Well,  there's 
ten  hapcs  for  ye.  There's  apples,  and 
there's  pears,  and  there's  plums,  and 
there's  paste-cakes,  ai.d  there's  jam 
tarts,  and  there's  gim-cracks  of  all 
sorts.  Tis  a  mortal  sin  to  give  'em  to 
ye. — 'No,  that's  a  bi^c(  lie  for  you, 
Nance  Pender,  they're  welcome  to 
'em  if  they  were  virgin  goold.  *.^'Tts  a 
sin  and  a  shame  for  me ;  and  'tis  a  first- 
rate  thrashing  I  ought  to  get  for  my 
pains..—'  Well,  well,  look  at  the  kittens 
for  God's  sake,  how  merry  they  are. 
Much  good  may  it  do  'em  every  sow!.  '„^ 
The  misthress  ought  to  take  me  and  put 
me  outside  the  door  by  the  shoultner 
for  feedinff  such  sauc}'  scamps.--.'  Well, 
she  daar,  twould  put  her  to  the  pin  of 


her  collar  to  do  it.' — Come  over  to  me. 
Curly  Pate.  There,  sit  in  my  lap, 
you  brat,  and  put  down  your  head. 
Who  gets  this  hape.  Curly  rate?" 

"  Miss  Mooney  gets  that  heap,"  de- 
cides Curly  Pate ;  and  Miss  Mooney 
pounces  on  her  allotted  portion  of 
good  things. 

"  Hah  1  the  never  may  mend  you. 
Miss  Mooney,  with  the  holes  in  your 
cheeks,  the  worst  is  yours,  and  proud 
I'm  of  it.—'  There's  neither  best  nor 
worst  in  it,  if  you  were  to  spake  the 
truth,  Nance  Pender. '-.^oyfiil  I  feel. 
Miss  Mooney,  that  the  worst  fell  to  your 
lot ;  you're  the  most  rumbunctious  of 
the  whole  gathering.— .'Well,  her  coal- 
black  eyes,  and  her  heart- thraps  of 
dimples,  would  kill  a-body.*^.." 

Tnus  the  appropriation  goes  on  until 
all  is  distributed,  Curly  Pate  acting  as 
the  blind  goddess,  Fortune,  to  the  ring 
of  "jackanapses,"  and  when  all  are 
served,  and  all  at  the  same  time  laugh, 
ing,  and  talking,  and  enjoying  Nance 
Pender's  bounty,  her  out- spoken  abuse 
and  soliloquised  good-nature  keep  them 
in  the  highest  glee. 

Before  she  left  for  home,  Nance 
Pender,  as  on  all  previous  visits,  held 
private  discourse  with  the  "daather." 

"  I'll  be  going,  Winny,"  she  said, 
"  in  a  couple  of  snaps,  or  thereabouts, 
and  you  never  opened  your  mouth  to 
say,  '  Nance,  how  is  poor  Pathrick  ?• 
— '  'Twould  be  the  first  question  only 
for  a  ratson  she  ha8.'.-»i" 

Wtnny's  embarrassment,  and  the 
deep  suffusion  of  her  neck  and  temples, 
told  she  had  heu^  Nance  Pender's 
aloud  and  aside  with  equal  distinct- 
ness. 

"If  you  don't  want  to  hear  about 
him,  you  young  slut,  or  if  you  don't 
care  three  owld  rotten  sthraws  about 
him,  who  wants  to  force  the  knowledge 
on  yon,  will  you  tell  me?  The 
m«s*^nro^s  thanght  you  to  forget  owld 
frieuus,  maybe  — she  ooul^t  give 
you  worse  breeding.—'  It's  long  sorry 
she'd  be  that  my  tongue  was  nailed 
to  my  palate. '.^Twill  be  a  good  hour 
of  the  night  aforo  the  roof  covcri 
mj  sconce,  and  I'll  turn  my  back  on 
this  hole  of  a  town  with  a  hearty  good 
will  'Twin  be  grate  luck  all  out  if  I 
don't  get  up  to  the  chin  in  the  sludge 
near  Laherty's  house,  or  be  smothered 
in  it  body  and  bones.  The  night  will 
be  grum,  and  I'll  be  thradging,  if  I 
don't  want  to  Uve  the  earth  before  my 
time. — *  Tia  small  liking  she'd  have  for 
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me  if  I  kept  my  word.'^-I'U  lave  you 
to  yourself,  my  damsel." 

"  It  is  not  late,  Nance ;  do  not  leave 
me  so  soon.  You  mistake — I  have  not 
forgotten  old  friends  ;  I  hope,  Nance, 
that  Patrick  Donohoe  is  auite  well.'* 

"  Time  for  you  to  ask,  my  lady ; 
never  you  fear  if  'twas  two  hours  past 
the  midnight  when  I  showed  my  nose  at 
home,  I'd  hear  a  fellow  coming  gallop- 
ing, like  a  race-horse  to  the  winning. 
post,  and  his  arms  would  be  round  me 
to  hug  me,  by  the  way  'twas  out  of 
entire  regard  to  Nance  Fendher  he 
was  puffing  so  hard  ;  but  his  first  word 
would  be,  for  all  that,  '  How  is  Miss 
Winny,  Nance»-«how  is  Miss  Winny  V 
'Tbn't,  *  How  are  you  Nance  ?'  he'd 
say ;  no  such  thing,  the  scapegrace 
curmudgeon — '  How  is  Miss  Winny— 
how  is  Miss  Winny  ?  Is  she  as  hand, 
some  as  when  she  was  little?'  He 
thinks  Miss  Winny  is  handsome,  the 
fool  of  a  brat.  *How  tall  is  she, 
Nance  ?.— she's  more  than  a  head  over 
you,  Nance,  Tm  certain  sure.'  'Bad 
cess  to  his  impedence,'  says  I.  '  Tell 
me  all  about  Miss  Winny,  Nance;' 
and  here  he'd  go  on  squeezing  the 
heart's  blood  out  of  me  all  the  while. 
'Tisn't  like  my  lady  he'd  be,  with,  '  I 
hope,  Nance,  Pathrick  Donohoe  is 
quite  well.*  Avoch,  Avoch — the  boy 
has  his  heart  in  the  owld,  honest  spot, 
and  'tisn't  a  gizzard  he  has  like  some 
of  us.— .'Only  for  the  shame  sake  she'd 
hug  me  as  hard  as  ever  he  did,  and 
riddle  me  with  as  many  questions,  too.' 
-..What  do  you  think  the  scattharbrain 
done  the  last  time  I  came  to  see  you  ? 
And  little  welcome  was  for  me,  I  go 
bail." 

"Indeed,  and  indeed,  Nance,  my 
heart  always  leaps  with  joy  when  I 
see  you," 

"  ->«'  She's  Bpaking  the  rale  thruth, 
the  little  duckv  diamonds.'— Avoch,  'tis 
aisy  to  say  so ;  sweet  words  don't  cost 
a  shilling  a-piece,  nor  a  keenogue 
cither.  No  matter,  I  was  born  to  be 
heart-Bcalded  among  ye." 

"  You  were  about  to  tell  me  some- 
thing that  was  done  when  you  returned 
home  after  your  last  visit,  Nance." 

"Deary  me,  'tis  little  you  value 
himself  or  myself;  but  we'll  be  hand 
and  glove  too^ether,  ever  and  always, 
poor  Pathrick  iind  Nance  Pendher. 
'  Come,  Nance,*  he  says,  '  stand  there, 
I  must  measure  with  you  ;  that  will  do, 
the  top  of  your  cap  just  touches  my 


chin.  Now,  Nance,  my  owld  sweet- 
heart,' says  he — and  he  takes  me  by 
the  two  shouldhers,  my  dear,  if  you 
plase,  nothing  less,  and  he  looks  at  me 
with  his  two  coaxing,  laughing  eyes, 
till  my  hand  was  up  to  box  his  jowl 
for  him- — '  Nance,'  he  says,  *  will  you 
measure  with  liliss  Winny  the  next 
time  you  see  her,  and  bring  me  word 
does  your  cap  go  up  as  far  as  her  face, 
or  her  lovely  blue  eyes.'  Bad  cess 
may  purshue  the  gawk,  to  tell  me  that 
your  eyes  were  blue,  when  they're  as 
grey  as  a  cat's  eyes. — '  He's  m  the 
right — as  blue  they  are  as  the  sum- 
mer sky  in  the  finest  weather.'— I'll 
do  his  bidding  whether  you  like  it 
or  not;  howld  up  your  head,  if  you 
plase;  ay,  well  he  guessed  it,  the 
cap  just  goes  to  the  grey  eyes,  sure 
enough.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my 
good  damsel,  it  isn't  in  this  puddly 
town  you'll  light  on  the  peer  of  Pa- 
thrick Donohoe;  he's  tall  and  he's 
portly ;  he  steps  out  like  any  lord ;  and 
tisn't  the  matther  of  a  crooked  pin 
where  the  clay  was  got  that  made  him, 
he's  a  bom  gentleman,  as  beautiful  as 
ever  stood  in  leather.  I  tell  you  he  is, 
my  damsel,  and  don't  let  me  hear  you 
say  to  the  conthrary,  or  I'll  warm  your 
lug  for  you." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  in  the  right, 
Nance;  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a 
long,  long  time." 

"  The  more  your  loss,  I  tell  yon, 
madam,  whatever  you  may  think ;  and 
he's  noble  and  he's  brave,  and  the  two 
men  doesn't  walk  Ireland  able  to  face 
him  hand  to  hand.  And  he  doats  on 
the  little  pusheen,  and  the  little  pusheen 
thinks  well  of  Pathrick." 

Winny  held  down  her  head,  and 
taking  her  under  lip  between  her  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  allowed  it  to  slip 
away  from  the  pressure,  and  then  held 
it  in  the  same  way  again,  and  let  it 
slip  away  again ;  and  this  she  did  for 
some  time,  her  face  very  serious  the 
while,  as  she  inwardly  admitted,  that 
the  closing  sentence  of  Nance  Pender's 
observation  was  likely  to  be  right. 

Winny  Mulcahy  kissed  her  most  af- 
fectionate '* forty-second  cousin"  when 
they  were  parting ;  and  Nance's  con- 
eluding  aside,  as  she  turned  to  go 
away,  caused  Winny  to  blush  almost  to 
shame,  for  the  go-between  declared, 
that  every  one  or  the  kisses  should  be 
delivered  safely  to  the  "  scapegrace," 
Patrick  Donohoe. 
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BANNA  S   LIFE   OF   CHALMERS. 


OcR  narrative  of  Chalmers's  Life*  has 
brought  us  to  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  a^e.  Chalmers  had  the  fixed  im- 
prcssion,  that  for  the  civilisation  of  man- 
kind,  the  one  great  instrument  was  the 
teaching  of  Christianity — ^that,  in  truth, 
Christianity  and  Civilisation,  if  not 
two  words  expressive  of  one  thought, 
differed  only  in  this,  that  the  first  de- 
signates the  principle  of  which  the  other 
would  be  the  outward  manifestation.  By 
this  teachingalone — if  we  have  gathered 
rightly  this  great  man's  thought^could 
Man  attain  the  conception  of  his  true 
nature;  and  Society,  become  that 
which  it  has  at  all  times  been  the  hope 
and  thebelief  of  good  men  it  is  destined 
ultimately  to  be.  Chalmers's  was  a  wide 
view  of  Christianity.  His  doctrines 
were  what  have  been  distinctively 
called  evangelical ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  this  word  as  definite  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  as  could  be  easily  ^ven  ia 
contained.  But  the  peculiarities  of 
sect  he  shrunk  from  as  a  small  thing. 
No  sectarian  views  separated  him  from 
any  body  of  Christians  founding  their 
teaching  upon  the  Bible.  The  Bap- 
tist and  the  Moravian  found  in  Cbal. 
mers  an  admirer  and  an  advocate. 
Among  the  Quakers,  be  could  recog- 
nise, as  engaged  with  him  in  the  same 
cause,  the  Gurneys  and  the  Frys. 
Everywhere  and  at  all  times  he  spoke 
with  great  veneration  of  the  Church  of 
England,  her  liturgy,  and  her  parochial 
system.  Wherever  there  v/as  any  ma- 
cninciT  for  inviting  or  compelling  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  listen  to  the 
truths  of  the  Bible,  taught  either  from 
the  pulpit  or  through  domestic  visits, 
Chalmers  saw  in  it  a  power  engaged  in 
aiding  the  principle  of  good  in  its  war 
against  the  evil  of  the  earth.  With 
these  views,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his 
whole  mind  was  given  to  what  he  called 
the  cause  of  Church  extension.  His 
position  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish 
establishment,  would,  it  is  probable, 
under  any  circumstances  have  made 
him  think  of  this  extended  teaching 
of  Christianity  as  a  thing  to  bo  cflectcd 
through  the  institutions  of  the  country 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed  ;  but. 


in  addition  to  this,  there  were  inci- 
dents  in  the  history  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  which  made  Chalmers  thmk  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
had  become  connected  with  the  State, 
under  circumstances  which  enabled  it, 
though  deriving  support  from  the  State« 
to  preserve  entire  independent  freedom 
of  action.  Chalmers's  affections,  too, 
were  bound  up  with  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land.  We  see  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
fult  any  anxiety  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Presbyterian  system  into  any  part 
of  England  where  it  had  not  before  ex- 
isted, or  for  its  extension  in  places 
where  it  had ;  but  in  Scotland,  when- 
ever he  spoke  of  Church  extension,  his 
views  were  confined  to  creating  new 
Presbyterian  places  of  worship.  In 
Scotland  he  was  anxious  for  the  unity 
of  the  Church ;  and  among  the  effects 
of  laws  carried  in  the  General  Assembly, 
through  his  influence,  one  was,  that 
way  was  thus  made  for  the  reunion 
with  the  national  Church  of  several 
dissenting  congregations. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to 
give  in  detail  the  battles  with  town, 
councils,  and  presbyteries,  and  boards 
of  management,  in  which  Chalmers's 
wide  plans  of  benevolence  engaged  him. 
The  best  mode  of  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measure,  large  or  small,  by 
the  public  bodies  who  have  the  power 
of  practically  effecting  it,  is  to  connect 
it  with  some  job  or  other,  and  then  it 
will  be  done.  Chalmers  was  unsuccess. 
ful  in  moving  the  authorities  of  Edin. 
burgh  to  his  purposes.  What  public 
corporations  could  not,  or  would  not 
do  in  Edinburgh,  was  done  in  Glasgow 
by  a  few  private  merchants.  Chal- 
mers bad  been  for  years  urging  on  them 
the  necessity  of  building,  at  least, 
twenty  new  churches.  A  difficulty  in 
the  way  was  this,  that  till  a  church 
was  fully  endowed,  and  had  a  parish 
attached  to  it,  the  Church  courts  did 
not  admit  its  minister  to  the  full  status 
of  his  profession.  He  had  none  of  the 
advantages  and  none  of  the  assistances 
which  a  seat  in  a  regular  presbytery 
gave.  The  law  of  Patronage  also  vexa- 
tiously  interfered.     Where  a  place  of 
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worship  was  converted  into  a  parish 
church,  the  patron  of  the  original  pa- 
rish, of  which  it  had  been  a  part,  claim- 
ed  the  presentation.  In  1834,  those  dif- 
Acuities  were  removed  by  legislation. 

Evidence  was  each  day  received  of 
the  way  in  which  Chalmers  was  esti< 
mated  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Li- 
terary societies  were  anxious  to  enrol 
him  as  one  of  their  members.  The 
Institute  of  France  elected  him  a  cor- 
responding member ;  and  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In 
f  resenting  him,  the  Professor  of  Civil 
<aw  mentioned  his  elo(}uence,  his  de- 
fence  of  Church  estabhshments,  and 
his  Bridgewater  Treatise.  The  men- 
tion of  each  was  responded  to  by  dis* 
tinct  rounds  of  applause  from  the  stu- 
dentSy  and  Chalmers  was  delighted  at 
the  high  honour. 

"  *  We  are  here  living  for  a  few  days  with 
the  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Christ  Church, 
Dr.  Burton,  where  we  are  entertained  virith 
'*  all  the  elegance  of  lettered  hospitality." 
Since  beginning  this  letter,  which  I  have 
been  forced  to  interrapt,  I  have  been  present 
at  the  great  annual  Oxford  commemoration, 
where  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  ad- 
mitted as  an  LL.D.  This  entitles  me  to  a 
doctor's  robes,  in  which  I  have  been  invested, 
and  of  which  I  tell  you,  without  levity,  that 
I  am  not  a  little  proud.  The  costume  con- 
sists of  a  scarlet  sillc  gown  and  black  silk 
cap.  I  shall  take  a  set  of  it  with  me  into 
Scotland ;  and  meanwhile,  during  my  brief 
stay  in  Oxford,  I  walk  about  in  a  doctor's 
black  gown,  with  the  common  University 
eap.  We  all  dined  to-day  in  full  academic 
costume,  with  gown  and  bands.  The  most 
interesting  introduction  which  I  have  had  in 
Oxford  is  to  Keble  the  poet,  author  of  the 
"  Christian  Year,"  a  work  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  most  worthy  of  your  personal,  nay,  of 
your  daily  companionship,  if  you  have  not 
yet  admitted  it  into  your  cabinet  Mrs.  C. 
and  I  lived  a  few  days  lately  within  sight  of 
Sir  James's  house  in  the  Regent's  Park.  We 
thought  much  of  you  and  of  your  predilec- 
tion for  all  that  is  tastefuL  The  house  is 
greatly  to  my  liking,  both  in  architecture 
and  in  a  certain  monastic  style  and  situation 
which  belong  to  it.  Our  ladies  here  join  in 
best  regards:  they  are  quite  fagged  with 
their  excursions  among  the  halls  and  colleges 
of  this  wondrous  place,  this  dty  of  cathe- 
drala — I  ever  am  yours,  with  greatest  regard, 

***  Thomas  Chalusbs. 
*•  •  To  Lady  Stiurt  of  Allanbuk,  Harrogate.* 

"  *  I  retain,'  says  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  of 
whose  kind  attentions  to  him  at  this  tbne. 
Dr.  Chalmers  cherished  a  lively  and  most 
grateful  remembrance,  '  a  very  pleasing  im 
pression  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  visit  to  Oxford  in 
1%$B:    I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  him 
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enjoy  himself  more  thoroughly  than  he 
seemed  to  do  on  that  occasion.  With  the 
exception,  iudeed,  of  the  degree  conferred 
upou  him  by  the  University,  Dr.  Chalmers's 
visit  to  Oxford  was  not  marlced  by  any  very 
striking  incident.  What  was  chiefly  Inte- 
resting to  one  who  esteemed  and  admired 
him  was  to  witness  the  heartiness  with  which 
he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and 
the  almost  boyish  delight  which  he  seemed 
to  experience,  after  the  toils  of  his  sojourn 
in  London,  in  sufiering  his  imagination  to 
expatiate  among  scenes  of  academic  gran- 
deur and  repose.  I  well  remember  his 
coming  to  my  apartment  at  Merton,  before 
eight  o'clock  one  morning,  and  telling  me  of 
a  sequestered  court  which  he  had  found  in  a 
college,  into  which  he  had  strayed  on  his 
way  from  Christ  Church,  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  claimed  credit  for  having 
thus  discovered  for  himself  a  spot  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  which  could,  he  assured  me,  be 
known  to  few.  I  remember,  too,  the  serious 
manner  in  which,  while  we  were  strolling  in 
the  college  garden,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  on  which  his  degree  was  conferred  on 
him,  he  apologi;»ed  for  the  extravagance  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  in  purchasing  the 
robes  of  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  notwith- 
standing the  precautions  I  had  taken  to 
relieve  him  from  this  necessity,  saying,  "You 
see  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  leave  the 
place,  without  carrying  away  with  me  some 
memorial  of  the  academic  costume." 

"  *  On  the  day  following  his  arrival  at  Ox- 
ford, I  was  requested  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  receive  an  honorary  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  I  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction 
of  being  present  when  it  was  conferred  on 
him.  Rarely  have  I  witnessed  as  much  en- 
thusiasm in  the  Oxford  theatre,  as  was  ma- 
nifested when  he  presented  himself  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  admission.  This 
was  the  more  gratifying,  because  it  was  no- 
torious that  on  some  by  no  means  immaterial 
points,  his  views  were  not  coincident  with 
those  which  obtained  at  the  time  with  on 
influential  section  of  the  Oxford  University 
public  Indeed,  the  only  expression  of  regret 
which  fell  from  him  in  my  hearing  during 
the  course  of  his  visit,  had  reference  to  the 
reserve  which  characterised,  as  he  thought, 
the  manner  of  some  eminent  men  connected 
with  a  certain  theological  party,  to  whom 
he  was  introduced,  and  which  prevented  him 
from  touching.  In  conversation  wirh  them, 
upon  topics  of  highest  import,  with  the  fWmk 
and  genial  earnestness  which  was  natural  to 
him.  This  was,  however,  only  a  passing 
remark.  Most  assuredly  there  was  no  indi« 
cation  of  lack  of  cordiality  in  his  reception 
bv  Convocation.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  himself 
deeply  affected  by  the  warmth  with  which 
he  was  greeted  ;  and  I  think  I  might  almost 
venture  to  say  that  he  looked  upon  this  visit 
to  Oxford  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  inci- 
dents ixL  his  career.' 
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*'  I  am  not  aware  of  anv  other  Scotti&h 
clergyman  being  oither  invosted  with  a  doc- 
tor's robes  at  Oxford,  or  chosen  as  a  Corres- 
ponding  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  In 
Dr.  Chalmers  two  literary  distinctions  were 
thus  united,  neither  of  which  had  ever  previ- 
ously been  bestowed  upon  a  clergyman  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment."— Vol.  iv.  pp.  4-7. 

Chalmers's  salary  as  professor  was 
small ;  which  was  of  the  less  moment^ 
as  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  was 
not  able  to  pay  it.  Their  insolvency — 
we  use  Chalmers's  words — led  to  his 
publishing  a  collected  edition  of  bis 
works,  as  the  easiest  mode  of  driving  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  As  the  successive 
Yolumes  came  out,  they  were  reviewed 
by  several  of  the  religious  and  irre- 
ligious periodicals ;  and  Chalmers  was 
fool  enough  to  read  reviews  written 
by  men  who  were  not  wise  enough 
to  read  his  books.  The  question, 
however,  between  him  and  them  was 
not  always  as  <  to  the  merit  or  the 
want  of  merit  in  the  particular  works. 
Chalmers  altered,  and  varied^  and  en- 
larged, and  illustrated,  and  so  thought 
he  was  bringing  before  the  public  new 
books.  His  reviewers  would  have  it 
that  they  were  no  other  or  better  than 
before ;  and  the  impression  that  the 
books  were  substantially  old  matter, 
not  new,  interfered  mischievously  with 
the  sale — a  matter  of  no  light  concern. 

"We  find  it  impossible  to  aflFord  room 
for  Dr.  Hanna*s  account  of  the  patron- 
age controversy  in  Scotland,  or  the 
negotiations  which  Chalmers  had  with 
the  various  parties  in  and  out  of  power 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  legisla- 
tion his  views  of  church  extension,  and 
introducing  such  a  law  on  the  subject 
of  Patronage  as  would  heal  divisions  in 
the  Church,  which  already  were  begin- 
ning to  exhibit  themselves  in  such  a 
way  as  to  threaten  disruption.  Little 
was  done  by  any  of  the  leaders  of  poli- 
tical parties,  though  all  gave  ho^K^s, 
and  we  sometimes  think  that  if  there 
had  been  no  prospect  of  legislation  at 
all,  and  if  both  sections  of  the  Scottish 
Church  had  not  relied  on  parliamentary 
support  to  carry  out  their  respective 
views,  there  was  nothing;  irreconcilable 
in  the  propositions  at  first  contended 
for,  though  in  no  long  process  of  time 
new  views  of  the  relation  of  Church  and 
State,  for  which  neither  of  the  con- 
teuding  sections  wore  originally  pre- 
pared, became  exhibited  m  the  con- 
trovcrsy.  One  thiaz*  however,  parlia- 
ment^ry  le^slation  had  done.     It  had 


removed  the  difficulties  of  founding 
churches,  and  at  the  end  of  1838,  Dr. 
Chalmers  announced  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  two  hundred  churches 
had  been  added  to  the  establishment, 
for  the  buildinc  of  which  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  had  been  subscribed. 
In  the  same  year  Chalmers  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  in  London  on  reli- 
gious establishments,  from  which  Dr. 
Hanna  quotes  some  very  eloquent  pas- 
sages. Afler  this  Chalmers  visited 
France,  read  a  paper  on  pauperism  at 
the  Institute,  visited  Guizot,  was  told 
that  La  Place  had  in  his  last  illness 
heard  Chalmers's  <<  Evidences  of  Chris, 
tiantty"  read,  and  that  he  spoke  of  the 
passages  wherQ  Chalmers  treats  of  mi- 
racles, expressing  himself  pleased  that 
Chalmers  did  not  **  theonse  on  mir^ 
cles,  but  treated  them  as  on  the  foot« 
ing  of  historical." 

"  '  Wednuday,  June  l^th Went  to  tha 

Lou\Te.     Had  to  show  our  passports.     Gor* 
geouB  and  large  pictures  in  the  anteroom. 
Struck  with  the  picture  of  one  of  Donaparte*s 
battles  in  hfti  retreat  from  Moscow.    The 
expression  of  Napoleon  very  striking—as  if 
BOlenmised  by  tlie  greatness  of  the  coming 
disaster,  yet  with  an  air  full  of  intelligence, 
and  serenity,  and  nugesty,  and  a  deep  mourn- 
ful expression  withal.    The  long  gallery  of 
the  Louvre  superb  ;  impressed  at  once  with 
the  superiority  of  its  pictures.     Very  much 
interested  in  the  Flemish  pictures,  of  which 
there  were  some  very  admirable  ones  by 
David  Teniers.     I  am  fond  of  Rembrandt's 
portraits;  and  was  much  pleased  in  recog- 
nbing  the  characteristics  of  Rubens,  Poussin, 
and  Claude  Lorraln.     I  also  reomrked  that 
in  most  of  the  Italian  schools,  with  the  ox* 
oeption  of  ttie  Venetian^  there  was  a  total 
want  of  shading  off;  yet  the  separate  figures, 
though  not  harmonised  with  the  background, 
very  striking  in  themselves.     The  statuary 
of  painting  perhaps  expresses  the  style  of 
the  Roman  and  other  such  Khoola.     There 
is  a  quadrangle  recently  attached  to  the  east 
end  of  the  gallery,  filled  with  the  models  of 
towns,  sliips,  and  machiner)*- ;  the  towns  very 
iuiitrttctive.     But  the  most  interesting  part 
of  this  department  is  the  Spanish  pictures, 
in  all  of  which  the  strong  emotions  are  most 
powerfully  expressed.    There  is  quite  a  stamp 
of  national  peculiarity  in  these  works.     The 
walls  which  contain  them  seem  all  alive  with 
the  passions  and  thoughta  of  living  men. 
The   fre»hness  and  force  of  the  colouring 
quite  remarkable,  considering  the  age  of  the 
pictures.'" — Vol.  iv.  pp.49,  50. 

The  fifVh  chapter  of  Dr.  Hanna'^ 
''Life  of  Chalmers**  opens  with  the 
fbUowing  striking  passage: — 

'* '  It  is  a  favoorita  rpccolation  of  nhi«v 
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says  Dr.  Chalmeni,  *  that  if  spared  to  sixty, 
we  then  enter  on  the  seventh  decade  of  human 
Itfe ;  and  that  this,  if  possible,  should  be 
turned  into  the  Sabbath  of  our  eatthly  pil- 
grimdge,  and  spent  sabbatkally,  as  if  on  th^ 
Abore  df  an  eternal  world,  or  in  the  outer 
courts,  aaitwere,  of  the  temple  thatiisabove-^ 
the  tabernacle  in  heaven.  What  enamoore 
me  all  the  more  of  this  idea,  is  the  retrospect 
of  tAy  mother's  widowhood.  I  long,  if  God 
should  spare  me,  for  such  an  old  age  as  she 
enjoyed,  spent  as  if  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
and  with  such  a  fund  of  inward  peace  and 
hope  as  made  her  nine  years*  widowhood  a 
perfect  feast  and  foretaste  of  the  blessedness 
that  awaits  the  righteous.*  His  own  seventh 
decade — the  wished  for  Sabbath  of  his  earthly 
|»ilgrlmage--^wa8  to  commence  on  the  17th 
Mudi,  1840,  and  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  that  year  he  had  long  looked  forward  as 
to  the  time  when  he  should  withdraw  from 
public  life.  Before  doiug  sO}  he  desired  to 
maice  one  effort  more,  his  greatest  and  his 
last^  on  behalf  of  his  favourite  sclieme.  *  And 
now,*  says  he,  writing  to  Mrs.  Chalmers, 
soon  after  his  return  from  France,  '  as  to  my 
plan  for  the  future,  which  is  shortly  as  fol- 
lows : — I  long  for  retirement  from  public 
business,  but  not  being  able  to  relinquish  It 
at  present,  my  purpose  is  t<f  earn  a  right  to 
rettiu  by  the  dedication  of  this  summer  and 
the  next  to  church  extension  in  the  country, 
after  which  it  is  my  earnest  wish  and  firm 
intention  to  devolve  the  work  on  others.*  **-— 
YoL  iv.  pp.  65,  66. 

The  plan  thus  announced  he  imme- 
diately commenced  putting  into  exe- 
cution! and  began  a  tour  tiirough  the 
south-western  dtBtricts  of  Scotland. 
Cbalmera  bad  not  before  tried  extem- 
pore preachingf  but  in  this  tour  it  be- 
came necessary.  The  object  was  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  erection  of  churches, 
and  in  this  Chalmers  was  eminently 
successful.  We  do  not  think  that  with- 
out  details,  forwhich  we  have  not  room, 
we  could  dwell  usefully  on  this  part  of 
the  subject^  but  it  certainly  is  wonderful 
how  in  a  country,  understood  not  to  be 
rich,  he  obtained  donations  and  annual 
subscriptions  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  building  and  sustaining  cnurches 
through  so  wide  a  ran^e  of  country. 
Before  setting  out  on  his  tour  he  had 
reckoned  on  raising  £100|000,  but 
difficulties  arose  which  he  had  not  an- 
ticipated, and  he  had  to  communicate 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year 
that  the  sum  contributed  was  £40,000. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  think 
that  this  sum,  which  did  not  reach  the 
generous  expectation  of  Chalmers,  was 
marvellously  large  as  the  colleotion  of 
a  single  year : — 


"  At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Assembly, 
Dr.  Chalmers  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
Extension  Committee  for  another  year,  nor 
did  he  retire  from  the  great  field  of  labour 
till  two  hundred  and  twenty  churches — II16M 
than  one-fifth  df  its  whole  complement — ^had 
been  added  to  the  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment The  foUoTfting  table  exhibits  the  pro- 
gress of  church  extension  during  the  period 
of  his  oonvenorship : — 
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Dr.  Hanna  dwells  with  natural  ex- 
ultation  on  the  penod  of  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  Church  between  the  years 
1834  and  1839,  but  we  prefer  giving 
Chalmers's  own  words,  as  our  chief 
object  in  these  papers  is  to  exhibit  his 
character : — 

"  *  We  abolished  the  union  of  offices— we 
are  planting  schools — we  are  multiplying 
chapels^- we  are  sending  forth  missionariea 
to  distant  parts  of  the  world — we  have  puri- 
fied and  invigorated  the  discipline — we  are 
extending  the  Church — and  rallying  our 
population  around  its  venerable  standard — 
we  are  bringing  the  sectaries  again  within 
its  pale — and  last,  though  not  least,  we  have 
reformed  the  patronage ;  and  our  licentiates, 
iubtead  of  a  tutorship  in  the  families  of  the 
great  as  their  stepping-stone  to  preferment, 
now  betake  themselves  to  a  parochial  as- 
sistantship  or  to  a  preaching  station,  with 
its  correspondent  home>walk  of  Christian 
usefulness  among  the  families  of  the  sur- 
rounding poor,  as  the  likeliest  passage  to  a 
higher  place  in  their  profession,  even  as  it  b 
the  best  preparation  for  the  duties  of  their 
high  calling.  And  not  only  is  there  the 
visible  glow  of  this  great  and  wholesome 
reform  abroad  over  the  country,  or  in  the 
outer  department  of  the  Church,  but  in  the 
business  of  its  courts  and  judicatories,  in  tho 
General  Assembly  itself,  there  is  the  same 
great  and  obvious  reformation  ;  so  that,  in- 
stead of  the  ecclesiastico- political  arena  which 
it  once  was,  more  at  least  than  half  its  time 
is  taken  up  with  the  beseeming  cares  of  a 
great  moral  institute,  devising  for  the  Chris- 
tian good  and  the  best  interests  of  men  both 
at  home  and  abroad.'" — Vol.  iv.  pp.  90,  91. 

It  is  a  painful  thing  to  think  of  these 
things  interrupted,  and  to  find  the  pro- 
posed Sabbath  of  Chalmers's  life  broken 
by  struggles  of  a  kind  from  which  cir- 
cumstances admitted  of  no  retreat. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  had  long 
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fought  to  be  free  from  the  bondage  of 
Patronage.  Great  differences  of  opi- 
nion had  long  existed  as  to  whether  it 
was  on  the  whole  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  Church.  To  the  extent  to  which 
it  existed  it  is  plain  that  it  diminished 
the  power  of  the  dominant  party  in  the 
General  Assembly,  whatever  that  party 
might  be.  The  section  dominant  from 
1834  to  1839  was  the  Evangelical,  and 
on  filling  the  vacant  churches  withEvan- 
gelical  preachers  depended  in  their  view 
the  efiicacy  of  the  establishment.  The 
pastoral  relation  between  a  Minister 
and  his  Congregation  was  supposed  to 
be  formed  by  the  minister's  receiving 
from  the  particular  congregation  an  in- 
vitation to  take  charge  of  the  parish. 
This  is  the  "  call,**  in  the  language  of 
Presbyterianism.  Its  use  appears  to 
have  been  from  the  early  times  of  the 
Beformation.  How  it  originated  is  not 
explained  to  us.  It  had  become  a  mere 
form,  when  in  1834  it  occurred  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  it  might  be 
made  use  of  in  lessening  what  seemed 
the  injurious  effects  of  patronage,  and 
they  passed  the  following  law : — 

**  The  General  Assembly  declare,  That  it 
is  a  ftmdamental  law  of  the  Church,  that 
no  pastor  shall  be  mtnided  into  any  congre- 
gation contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people ; 
and  in  order  that  the  principle  may  be 
carried  into  full  effect,  the  General  Assem- 
bly, with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
presbyteries  of  this  Church,  do  declare, 
enact,  and  ordain,  that  it  shall  be  an  in- 
stmction  to  presbyteries  that  if,  at  the  mo- 
derating in  a  call  to  a  vacant  pastoral  charge, 
the  major  part  of  the  male  heads  of  families, 
members  of  the  vacant  congregation,  and  in 
full  communion  with  the  Church,  sliall  dis- 
approve of  the  person  in  whose  favour  the 
call  is  proposed  to  be  moderated  in,  such 
disapproval  sliall  be  deemed  sufficient  ground 
for  the  presbytery  rejecting  such  person,  and 
tliat  he  shall  be  rejected  accordingly,  and 
due  notice  thereof  forthwith  given  to  all 
concerned ;  but  that  if  the  major  part  of  the 
said  heads  of  families  shall  not  disapprove  of 
such  person  to  be  their  pastor,  the  presby- 
tery shall  proceed  with  the  settlement  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  Church :  And 
farther  declare,  that  no  person  shall  be  held 
to  be  entitled  to  disapprove  as  aforesaid,  who 
shall  refuse,  if  required,  solemnly  to  declare 
in  presence  of  the  presbytery,  that  he  is  ac- 
tuated by  no  factious  or  malicious  motive, 
but  solely  by  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the  congre- 
gation."-.yoL  ui.  p.  360,  861. 

The  expectation  of  the  majority  who 
passed  this  law  was,  that  such  persons 
would  in  general  be  presented,  as  it 


was  known  wotild  not  be  opposed  by 
any  larse  portion  of  the  congregation 
— ^that  better  clergymen  would  be  ap* 
pointed  without  any  very  serious  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  patronage.  It 
was  urged  in  defence  of  the  enactment, 
which  enabled  a  majority  to  express  their 
dissent,  without  assignmg  reasons,  that 
there  might  be  very  good  reasons  which 
could  not  be  assigned ;  that  the  very 
fact  of  strong  dissent  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  congregation  was  itself  a  reason. 
A  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  matter  was 
urged  with  more  eloquence  than  effect. 
The  certainty  is,  that  the  requisite  dis- 
sent would  have  been  always  expressed 
where  a  man  was  not  an  Evangelical ; 
that  such  men  as  Robertson  and  Reid 
would  have  no  chance  against  Muc- 
klcwrath,  or  even  Dominie  Sampson. 
This,  we  suppose,  would  be  admitted 
to  be  an  evil  by  many,  even  of  those 
whose  sympathies  are  strong  with  the 
Evangelicals.    We,  ourselves,  sharing 
these  sympathies,  are  against  the  As- 
sembly's  plan,  as  calculated  to  bring 
into  requisition  turbid  zeal,  in  prefe- 
rence to  more  sterling  qualities,  and  aa 
certain  to  lower  the  scale  of  education 
for  the  clergy,  and  to  deteriorate  the 
Church;   but  suppomng  us  wrong  in 
this — supposing  it  desirable  that  none 
but  those  whom,  for  want  of  another 
word,  we  may  call  in  popular  language 
Evangelical  clergy,    should    be    the 
clergy  of  Scotland,  we  think  the  Veto 
Law,  as  it  was  called,  the  least  of- 
fensive and  the  most  efiective  mode  of 
carrying  out  such  a  project ;  but  the 
project  itself,  we  thinic,  would  be  in- 
J  uncus  to  the  learning,  to  the  religion, 
and  to  the  morals  of  the  countiy.     Its 
effect  would  be  to  separate  the  educated 
classes  from  the  Church,  and  we  think 
to  sow  the  eceds  of  infidelity  extensively 
among  both.    We  do  not  say  that  this 
would  have  been  the  instant  effect,  but 
such  would  be  the  tendency,  such  soon 
would  be  the  result.     It  is  said,  in  one 
part  of  these  volumes,  by  Dr.  Hanna 
in  expressing  views  with  which  he  does 
not  quite  concur — *'The   late  great 
change  in  the  political  state  of  the  na- 
tion, effected  oy  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  now  led  many  to  put  ques- 
tions like  these — ^were  civil  rights  to  be 
yielded  to  them,  and  rights  that  they 
prized  more  dearly  to  be  withheld? 
Were  they  to  have  the  free  choice  of 
their  political,  but  no  part  whatever 
in  the  appointment  of  their  religions 
guides?'*  This  is  the  language  of  Siom 
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who  would  do  away  patronage  altoge- 
ther. Such  was  not  Cnalmers's  object  or 
wish.  lie  wished  it  regulated,  not  de- 
stroyed. He  wished  to  secure  a  c^ood 
body  of  clergy  to  Scotland.  This  he 
thought  would  be  best  effected  by  the 
concurring  act  of  the  patron  and  the 
congregation.  The  voice  of  the  con- 
gregation  had  been  practically  disre- 
garded. Old  forms  of  the  calf,  always 
used,  if  not  actually  indispensable  be- 
fore admitting  a  minister  to  the  charge 
of  a  parish,  might,  he  thought,  be  ren. 
dered  available,  and  to  give  them  vitali. 
ty  the  Veto  Act  became  the  law  of  the 
Church.  What  inconveniences  or  what 
evils  it  may  have  prevented  we  do  not 
know.  The  Act  was  one  self-executing. 
If  the  patron  yielded  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  congregation,  nothing 
more  would  be  heard  of  the  matter; 
and  this,  it  was  assumed,  would  most 
often  be  the  case,  each  party  having, 
on  the  supposition,  indisputable  and  co- 
ordinate rights,  some  compromise — a 
silent  one,  in  most  instances — would 
prevent  the  rights  clashing.  A  case, 
nowever,  soon  arose  in  which  the  per- 
son presented  dissatisfied  the  congre- 
gation, and  in  which  neither  he  nor 
the  patron  were  disposed  to  yield  to 
the  Assembly  Act  of  1 834.  Mr.  Youngj 
was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Kinnoiu 
to  the  vacant  parish  of  Auchterarder, 
in  Perthshire.  Young  was  not  in  or- 
ders. He  held  a  license  from  his  Pres- 
bytery, permitting  him  to  preach  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office.  After  he  had 
preached  on  two  successive  Sundays 
more  than  five-sixths  of  the  male  com- 
municants ofthc  congregation  expressed 
their  dissent.  After  several  appeals 
to  the  Church  courts,  asserting  infor- 
malities in  the  proceedings.  Young  was 
rejected  by  the  Presbytery,  "so  far 
as  concerned  that  particular  presenta- 
tion.'* He  appealed  to  the  synod,  but 
abandoned  the  appeal,  and  he  and  the 
patron  brought  a  joint  action  against 
the  Presbytery  before  the  supreme 
civil  court  of  Scotland,  the  Court  of 
Session. 

Of  the  pleading,  in  which  the  pa- 
tron and  presentee  brought  their  rights 
before  the  civil  court,  we  may  omit 
all  that  relates  to  the  patron,  hs  the 
right  to  present  was  not  disputed.  In 
that  pleading  Young  stated  the  facts  of 
his  having  been  presented,  and  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Presbytery  to  ordain  or 
induct.  It  stated  that  the  refusal  was 
ffoiely  on  the  ground  of  the  dissent  of 


a  majority  of  male  communicants.     It 
denied  the  right  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  make  such  a  law  as  that  on 
which  the  Presbytery  acted  ;  and  it  as- 
serted that  the  Presbytery  could  not  in 
this  way  transfer  to  others  a  right  to 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  a  pre- 
sentee, the  duty  of  receiving  whom,  if 
qualified,  was  thrown  by  the  statute 
law  of  the  kingdom  on  themselves.  The 
pleading  went  on  to  state  the  presen- 
tee*s  possessing  the  legal  qualification, 
and  it   prayed   the  court    to    affirm 
his  right   to  the  parish  and   church; 
to  declare  that  the   presbytery  was 
bound  to  ascertain  his  qualifications, 
and  if  found  possessed  of  the  legal  qua- 
lifications, to  admit  him;  to  declare  that 
his  rejection  by  the  Presbytery,  in  re- 
spect of  a  veto  of  the  parishioners,  was 
illegal.     It  then  prayed  the  Court,  in 
the  event  of  the  Presbytery  still  re- 
fusing to  induct  him  as  minister  of  the 
church  and  parish   of  Auchterarder, 
to  declare  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
stipend,  with  the  manse  and  glebe. 

We  are  thus  particular  in  stating  the 
form  and  character  of  the  original 
pleading,  because  some  of  the  conse- 
quences which  the  plaintiff  assumed  to 
be  involved  in  the  illegality  of  the 
Veto  Law  of  the  Assembly,  supposing  it 
to  be  illegal,  were  denied  by  the  As- 
sembly at  all  to  follow  from  the  Pres- 
bytery's refusing,  in  obedience  to  the 
Veto  Law,  to  ordain  and  induct — sup- 

?osin^  them  to  persist  in  so  refusing, 
'he  theory  of  the  majority  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  was,  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  Presbytery  refusing  to  ordain  the 
presentee,  and  ultimately  ordaining 
another  to  the  parish,  that  other  was 
the  proper  minister  of  the  parish,  but 
without  the  stipend.  They  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  stipend  did  not,  in  such 
case,  belong  to  the  presentee,  but  to 
a  certain  fund  to  which  the  statute  law 
of  the  land  gave  the  stipends  of  vacant 
benefices  during  vacancy.  To  relieve 
his  case  from  these  difficulties.  Young's 
pleading  was  altered,  and  in  its  amend- 
ed form  confined  itself  to  praying  a  de- 
claration from  the  Court  of  Session  that 
the  Veto  Act  was  illegal.  In  the  juri- 
dical system  of  most  countries,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  deci- 
sion from  a  court  of  justice  on  a  ques- 
tion confined,  as  by  the  reformed 
pleading  that  between  the  parties  now 
was,  to  an  abstract  point  of  law.  The 
practical  prayer  of  the  pleading  being 
withdrawn^  the  court  was  not  asked  to 
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had  always  misgivings  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  own  power.  They  feared  the 
interference  of  the  civil  courts,  for 
it  seemed  impossible  to  say  that  no 
civil  right  was  interfered  with,  when 
a  man  appointed  to  a  living,  which 
gave  him  some  two  or  three  hundred 
a-year,  by  a  person  to  whom  the  law 
gave  the  right  of  appointing,  was, 
though  educated  for  a  particular  pro* 
fession,  and  competent  to  discharge  its 
duties,  refused  induction.  The  theory 
of  Presbyt^jrianism,  which  ascribes  a 
sort  of  resisting  power  to  every  unit 
of  which  the  Kirk  is  composed,  was  sup- 
posed to  interfere  with  the  General  As- 
sembly's right  to  command  the  Presby- 
teries to  ordain  and  induct.  And  to 
obviate  practical  difficulties,  arising 
from  this  theory,  the  business  of  the 
settlement  of  a  minister  in  his  parish 
was  conducted,  when  the  Presbytery, 
whose  proper  duty  it  was,  became  re- 
fractory, by  what  were  called  "  Kiding 
Committees  of  the  General  Assembly." 
Hobertson  put  an  end  to  this  anomaly. 
He  succeeded  in  persuading  a  majo- 
rity  of  the  Grencral  Assembly  that  the 
condition  on  which  Society  existed 
among  human  beings  involved  subor- 
dination— that  the  particular  Presby- 
teries should  obey  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  Presbyteries  still  resisted 
— nay,  were  obstinate.  They  argued — 
they  argued  very  well.  Even  this  did  not 
vex  Robertson,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
make  him  alter  his  course.  They  might 
argue  on  that  particular  topic,  or  any 
other  they  pleased,  so  that  they  did 
not  disobey.  Like  the  father  of  Jeannie 
Deans,  they  might  dance  as  much  as 
they  pleased,  so  that  it  was  in  a  room  by 
themselves,  for  exercise  and  not  for  os- 
tentation. They  did  argue  and  they  did 
obey  ;  obey  indeed  reluctantly,  as  was 
a  property  of  their  nature,  but  they 
obeyed.  They  did  not  adopt  the  old 
forms  of  scholastic  disputations,  but 
Robertson  contrived  to  place  them  as 
an  Oxford  professor,  examining  for  de- 
grees in  law,  places  his  candidates  to 
sustain,  in  form  and  figure,  the  wrong 
side  of  some  transparent  fallacy.  We 
like  these  sturdy  old  Presbyterians  of 
Robertson's  day.  We  think  they  are 
ill-usexl  by  the  historians  of  the  Ge- 
neral  Assembly,  and  the  doings  of  the 
Kirk.  They  were  not  asinine,  but 
mulish.  Robertson  was  a  patient,  skil- 
ful, painstaking  muleteer,  and  a  goodly 
sight  it  was  to  see  how,  with  voice  and 
yiinp,  he  contrived  to  break  into  pro- 


cession pace,  animals  refractory  enough 
to  any  otiier  hand.  Chalmers  did  not 
succeed  so  well.  His  appeal  was  to  the 
instincts  of  their  higher  nature — 

**  n&ll,  offtpring  of  the  fenennu  Ilone^ 
Tuat  ipecdi  like  lightning  o'er  the  conrie,** 

was  the  spirit  of  Chalmers's  address. 
They  heard,  and  recalcitrated,  and 
showed  something  so  like  mettle,  as  to 
give  moaning  and  emphasis  tohis  words. 
"  Son  of  an  ass,*'  said  the  Historian, 
*'  son  of  an  ass,  be  obedient  to  thy  pa- 
rent, even  the  General  Assembly. 
She  has  power  to  control  thee,  which 
she  does  not  wish  ungraciously  to  exer- 
cise ;  but  she  has  the  power.  Eat  thy 
{)rovender — bear  thy  burthen — ^be  si- 
ent — bray  not." 

This  is  an  awkward,  unmanageable 
metaphor.  We  are  unable  to  translate 
it  into  the  true  Robertsonian.  AU  we 
mean  to  say  is,  that  Robertson  found 
the  management  of  the  Kirk  more 
practicable  than  Chalmers  did.  The 
course  pursued  by  Robertson  was  cer- 
tainly wiser  for  its  purpose  than  that  of 
the  majority  who  called  Chalmers  their 
leader,  but  whom  it  can  be  scarcely 
said  that  Chalmers  led.  Robertson 
never  resorted  to  what  is  called  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Church.  He 
was  favourable  to  patronage ;  and  his 
belief  was,  that  the  popular  clement  of 
the  call  but  interrupted  the  exercise 
of  undonbted  legal  rights,  which  he 
wished  to  exist  without  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  kind,  which  an  antecedent 
reference  to  the  people's  wishes  for  or 
against  a  particular  presentee  would 
create.  As  each  particular  case  arose, 
the  Assembly  in  his  day  disposed  of  it 
on  its  own  merits,  till  the  cally  whatever 
it  might  have  been  at  first,  became  but 
a  form.  Chalmers  was,  we  believe,  over- 
ruled by  others  when  he  consented  to  in- 
tro<luce  what  was  called  theVetoAct,or 
any  ^enend  law  on  the  subject.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  the  call  was  plainly  in- 
tended to  be  a  substantial  thing;  that  it 
had  boon  reduced  to  a  mere  ceremony, 
by  the  Assembly  itself  being  satisfied  so 
to  treat  it;  and  that  the  Assembly  could, 
by  thenceforward  treating  it  in  each 
case  that  might  come  before  them, 
as  of  serious  and  substantive  value, 
easily  redeem  it  from  the  character 
of  an  inconvenient  and  unmeaning 
ceremony.  This  course  would  have 
had,  in  all  probability,  the  advantage 
of  preventing,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
interference  of  the  civil  courts. 
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The  course  adopted  was  an  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  We  feel  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  motive 
of  the  Assembly  in  thus  appealing.  The 
chiim  of  being  independent  of  the  civil 
tribunals  in  matters  relating  to  the  or- 
dination  of  ministers,  is  not  easily 
reconcileable  with  appearing  in  the 
character  of  parties  to  a  suit  in  the 
civil  courts,  arising  out  of  a  refusal 
to  ordain.  Suppose  the  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Session  were  to  be  regarded 
as  involving  virtually  a  protest  against 
that  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  position 
in  which  a  particular  Presbytery  was 
placed,  with  respect  to  such  matters, 
could  be  regarded  as  consistent  with 
the  independence  of  the  Kirk,  yet  the 
circumstances  were  such, — the  decree 
of  the  court  being  nothing  but  the  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment,— tnat  the  Assembly  might  itself 
have  at  once  annulled  its  Veto  Law,  and 
not  forced  or  invited  any  decision  of 
the  civil  courts  on  points  which  the 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Session,  however 
adverse,  and  however  irreconcileable 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  jurists, 
had  left  undecided.  As  far  as  the 
claim  of  being  independent  and  su- 
preme  in  their  own  province  was  con- 
cerned, that  was  as  much  aflfected  by 
admitting  subjection  to  one  civil  court 
as  to  another.  If  the  Court  of  Session 
could  have  no  control  over  them  on 
that  ground — and  not  on  the  ground  of 
its  own  jurisdiction  being  a  limited  one 
^n  what  right  could  the  House  of 
Lords  claim  any  ?  Was  the  spiritual 
right  one  which  had  efficacy,  considered 
with  respect  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  had  it  none  with  respect  to  the 
House  of  Lords  ?  Did  the  Assembly, 
who  obtained,  no  doubt,  at  some  ex- 
pense, an  opinion  from  the  Court  of 
Session  on  a  law  point  in  a  case  in  which 
it  must  be  admitted  they  had  no  wish 
to  consult  them,  merely  want  another 
from  the  House  of  Lords  ?  If  this  was 
all,  thev  might  better  not  have  con- 
sulted the  auguries.  They  must  have 
known-for  Iven  we  know  it.  who  are 
not  Scotchmen — that  they  might  better 
have  stayed  at  home,  than  set  out  on 
such  an  expedition.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Lord  Jefirey,  when  he  was 
Lord  Advocate,  for  saying,  that  of 
Scotch  appeals  little  or  nothing  was 
understood  by  those  whose  decisions  on 
such  questions  is  called  the  judgment 


of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Assembly, 
we  think,  acted  unwisely  and  incon- 
sistently  with  its  own  claim  of  inde- 
pendence within  its  proper  province, 
when,  in  the  character  oi  appellants,  it 
sought  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  subjects,  which,  by  Doctor 
Hanna*s  account,  and  by  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  in  which  the 
finding  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  ex- 
pressed, were  not  conclusively  decided 
against  the  Assembly,  whatever  might 
be  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  procure  any  report  of  the  arguments 
of  counsel  in  this  case,  when  it  came 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  Clark 
and  Finnelly's  report  presei*ve6  the  ob- 
servations  made  by  Lords  Brougham 
and  Cottenham,  when  delivering  the 
judgment.* 

The  finding  of  the  Court  of  Session 
was  affirmed.  The  question,  whether 
the  Court  of  Session  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  cause,  in  the  shape  which  it 
assumed  when  the  plaintifiTs  reformed 
pleading  was  so  framed  as  to  omit 
praying  any  decree  on  the  subject  of 
nis  pecuniary  rights,  the  existence  of 
which  rights,  it  seemed  admitted  by  all, 
was  that  which  alone  gave  the  power  of 
bringing  the  case  into  the  civil  courts, 
was  altogether  disregarded  b^  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  To  our  mind  it  con- 
tinues to  present  difficulties.  There  are 
difficulties,  too,  connected  with  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Session  depending  on  the  original  con- 
stitution otthat  court.  A  broad  view, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
hj  the  House  of  Lords.  There  are 
civil  rights  interfered  with — ^there  must 
be  some  way  of  coming  at  them — ^the 
Court  of  Session  is  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal in  Scotland  for  such  matters — if  it 
is  not,  it  ought  to  be  so,  as  we  know  no 
other,  and  we  will  not  allow  plain  jus- 
tice,  which, — if  the  presentee  was  en- 
titled to  this  living,  and  we  think  he 
was, — ^has  been  undeniably  violated  in 
his  case,  to  be  interrupted  by  what  we 
regard,  and  will  henceforth  compel  all 
men  to  regard,  as  little  better  than  an- 
tiquarian trifling.  Admit  the  Kirk 
notions  of  law,  that  they  may  prevent 
this  man  obtaining  the  liring,  though 
they  cannot  give  it  to  another;  that 
they  may  refuse  to  ordain,  though  ut- 
terly unable  to  assisrn  in  what  ingre- 
dients of  legal  qualifications  the  man 


*  6  Clark  and  Fhmelly,  pp.  646-756. 
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presented  is  deficient;  and  this  roan 
will,  because  they  refuse  to  ordain  him, 
be  robbed  of  his  living.  No  magic  of 
casuistry  can  alter  this  consequence. 
Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  Lords.  We 
think  there  is  much  real  force  in  this 
consideration ;  and  we  think  it  ought 
to  have  led  to  what,  as  yet,  it  has  not 
in  the  Scottish  Church — to  separating 
the  acts  of  ordination  and  of  induction. 

Ordination  and  induction  being,  in 
the  case  of  the  Scottish  clergyman, 
contemporaneous  acts,  is  attended  with 
great  inconvenience.  No  person  could 
object  to  a  Church  refusing  to  orduin 
a  man  for  the  absence  of  any  qualifi- 
cation that,  as  a  Church,  she  saw  a  fit- 
ness in  requiring.  Of  this,  the  Church, 
and  the  Church  alone,  diould  be  the 
judge.  The  higher  the  standard  fixed 
on,  the  better.  But  in  this  none  should 
presume  to  interfere  in  deciding  what 
It  ought  to  be.  Separate  ordination 
from  induction,  and  lot  ordination 
be  refused  bv  the  Church,  however  un* 
reasonably,  as  it  may  appear  to  the  re- 
jected  candidate,  or  to  others,  the  dis. 
cretion  of  the  Church  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  This  surely  is  giving 
as  high  powers  as  it  is  possible  for  man 
to  claim  for  it,  to  the  Church  in  its 
proper  province  of  Ordination.  It  is 
ffivinc  it  powers  which  it  may  abuse, 
out  the  denial  of  which  to  it,  would 
be  attended  with  a  denial  of  its  being 
in  anything  distinct  from  the  State, 
which  we  think  it  is,  and  ou^ht  to  be. 
Separate  ordination  from  induction, 
and  let  the  patron  select,  as  in  £n^. 
land,  from  oxxJained  clergymen.  This 
practicallr  limits  the  dioice  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  If  the  Kirk 
has  the  power  to  do  this,  and  does  not 
do  it,  collision  with  the  law  courts  is 
inevitable,  but  altogether  arises  from 
the  fault  of  the  Kirk.  If  she  has  not 
the  power,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
speaking  of  her  independence  ? 

The  adverse  decision  of  the  civil 
conrts  led  the  General  Assembly  to 
endeavour  to  have  the  case  dealt  with 
by  legislation,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  the  legislature  its  sanction  to  the 
Veto  Law  of  the  General  Assembly. 
There  was  reason  to  anticipate  a  sue- 
oeasfttl  Lftsue  to  tliis  negotiation.  Lord 
Melbourne  was  in  power,  and  it  was 
with  the  concurrence,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  I^rd  Jdfrey,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  that  the  Veto  Law  had 
been  originally  passed  by  the  Assembly. 
"I  have  the  strongeat  oouvictioA"-^ 


this  is  Jefii^y's  language,  in  a  letter  to 
Chalmers,  '<that  the  Government  must 
be  much  gratified  by  the  Assembly 
adopting  such  a  resolution  as  you  men. 
tion,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  they 
would  be  anxious  to  give  effect  to  it 
by  any  legislative  measure  which  might 
be  thou^t  necessary  for  the  purpose^ 
though  I  must  guard  myself  against 
the  risk  of  being  supposed  officially 
authorised  to  announce  such  a  resolu- 
tion,  or  formally  to  pledge  them  to 
such  a  proceeding.**  This  was  in  1883* 
In  1839,  Chalmers  found  himself  tho 
convener  of  what  was  called  the  *'Non-. 
intrusion  "Committee.  We  verily  be- 
lieve  that  these  hard  words,  ana  the 
sort  of  half-English  in  which  our  Scot« 
tish  neighbours  are  forced  to  express 
themselves,  do  some  injury  to  the  sue* 
ceas  of  very  reasonable  objects.    Peo- 

Ele  have  not  time  or  temper  to  learn  a 
knguage.  We  think  that  could  the 
thoughts  which  Chalmers  wished  to 
communicate,  have  been  conveyed  even 
in  Latin,  or  in  Greek,  or  in  anything 
which,  if  it  involved  the  trouble  m 
study,  had  a  compensation  in  the  fact, 
that  to  understand  it  implied  some, 
thing  of  the  grace  of  scholarship, 
there  would  be  the  certainty  of  his 
being  listened  to  with  willing  courtesy  9 
but  this  language  of  the  Scotch  Couzti» 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  a  dia* 
lect  which,  however  expressive,  and 
however  well  fitted  for  its  own  pur- 
poses,  and  however  intelligible  to  per- 
sons having  time  and  patience  for  the 
study,  it  was  absolute  insanity  in  any 
one  to  expect  should  be  understood  bv 
any  one  beyond  the  pale  of  Scotland. 
Chalmers  in  some  way  or  other  heard 
that  on  some  former  Church  affair,  when 
a  deputation  was  to  wait  on  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, he  had  expressed  an  impatient 
hope  that  **  that  damned  fiellow  Cbal* 
mors  was  not  amongst  them.**  Lord 
Melbourne,  however,  had  now  himself 
suggested  that  a  deputation  from  the 
General  Assembly  to  London,  would 
be  the  best  way  of  managing  the  bosi- 
BOSS.  Such  a  deputation  could  not  well 
be  without  that  damned  fellow  ChaU 
mers  being  among  them. 

While  we  feel  the  importance  of  the 
questions  that  were  now  agitating 
Chalmers's  mind  as  he  was  tossing  ia 
the  Gorman  Ocean  on  his  way^  to  Lon- 
don, yet  we  cannot  but  think,  that 
actual  welLdefined  sea-sickness  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  him  from  the  stu. 
dies  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  his 
preparation  for  meeting  with  ministers 
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otbcr  tban  tbose  to  whom  in  Scot- 
land inarticulately  speaking  men  are 
fond  of  giving  that  name.  Imagine 
him  reading,  in  his  agitated  berth, 
Hugh  Miller's  Letter  to  Lord  Broug- 
ham, and  styling  it  "a  very  noble 
composition,"  and  "  Gray's  Pamphlet, 
which  I  pronounce  to  be  an  admirable 
composition,  and  written  with  very 
great  force  of  argument  and  expres- 
sion;*' and  numberless  others  of  the 
same  kind,  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  of  which  Dr.  Buchanan  records 
himself  to  have  read,  when  addressing 
himself  to  his  task  of  recording  the  ten 
years*  conflict,  as  this  prose  Homer 
calls  the  modem  Iliad,  which  has  done 
so  much  mischief  to  Scotland  I 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, Chalmers  saw  Lord  Aberdeen. 
He  describes  him  as  "friendly  and 
intellectual."  "I was  a  little  damp- 
ed. He  rose  in  my  estimation,  though 
I  saw  how  strong  la  the  barrier  in  the 
way  of  a  thorough  understanding." 
Pr.  Hanna  does  not  give  any  account 
of  the  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne, 
which  it  would  appear  the  deputation 
had  on  the  dav  before  that  with  Lord 
AY^erdeen,  and  at  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Dr.  Gordon,  and  not  Chal- 
mers, was  the  spokesman.  Chalmers 
contrived  that  the  next  day  Gordon 
should  play  first  fiddle  at  Lord  John 
Russell's.  **  This  would  not,  nor  did 
not,  prevent  me  from  striking  in  when 
I  chose."  Poor  Lord  John,  now  little 
he  looked  I  how  small  he  spoke  I  but 
this  was  politeness ;  why  should  he 
Speak  while  the  fiddling  was  going  on ; 
tnirteen  of  them  rasping  away  together— 
a  full  baker's  dozen  I  We  suspect  the 
Papal  Aggression  was  nothing  to  it : — 

**  *  Thirteen  of  iu  moved  to  the  Home  Office 
at  half-past  four  o'clock.  Lord  Belhaven 
said,  that  it  was  better  that  as  Dr.  Gordon 
was  the  speaker  at  Lord  Melbourne's,  he 
should  be  the  speaker  here  too.  Afraid 
somewhat,  I  think,  of  my  effusioDs;  but 
they  will  not  be  able  to  restrain  them.  Let 
nie  enumerate  the  thirteen,  whom  I  counted 
and  looked  over  as  we  sat  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber : — Lord  Belhayen,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr, 
Gordon,  I>r.  Dewar,  Dr.  Makellar,  Mr.  Cand- 
lith,  the  Procurator,  Mr.  Alexander,  Captain 
Trotter,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Hog,  Mr.  Dunlop, 
Mr.  Shaw  Stewart  In  a  minute  or  two  we 
w«re  called.  Dr.  Gordon  opened  the  matter 
veiy  well ;  and  I  and  the  Procurator  struck 
in ;  but  such  a  feckleas  and  fashionlesd  en- 
tertainment of  the  matter  on  the  part  of  bb 
Lordship  I  never  witnessed  in  my  life.  It 
was  '  N,  nihil,  naething,'  as  we  used  to  say 


to  the  tee-totum.  I  conid  not  but  laugh 
when  we  came  out^  and  looked  at  the  blank 
faces  of  all  and  sundry.    .  The  Conser- 

vatives are  all  on  the  ^  vive  about  the 
matter,  but  I  can  perceive  that  they  are 
sadly  blind  and  prejudiced.'" — Vol.  iv.  pp. 
119,  120. 

The  Non-intrusion  Committee  were, 
somehow  or  other,  felt  to  be  intruders. 
Their  business  was  not  to  wait  upon  mi- 
nisters alone,  but  upon  all  influential 
men.  The  baker's  dozen  talking  to- 
gether was  felt  to  be  too  many  for 
efiective  work,  and  so  the  busine89 
was  divided  among  sub-committees  of 
three  or  four,  who  ofiered  to  in. 
struct  all  such  members  of  Parlia- 
ment as  would  listen.  The  Tories 
had  more  time  for  them  ;  they  were 
out — ^hoped  to  be  soon  in — and  were, 
on  the  whole,  very  civil  to  a  body  of 
men  who,  however  rusty  themselves, 
were  keys  to  the  consciences  of  half  the 
constituencies  of  Scotland.  The  depu- 
tation from  Scotland  were,  somehow 
or  other,  thought  to  be  birds  of  good 
omen : — 

*<  I  am  »  blecMd  QlendoTecr  I 
*Tif  mine  to  fpe«k  and  yoon  to  heax" — 

was  a  sound  that  came  more  benignly 
to  the  ears  of  the  party  to  whom  Chal- 
mers now  seemed  disposed  to  turn, 
annoyed,  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  by 
Lord  Melbourne's  reception  of  him. 

Chalmers,  with  two  or  three  of  his 
associates,  now  had  an  interview  with 
Peel,  with  whom  was  Sir  William  Rae, 
and  afterwards  Sir  James  Graham : — 

"  *  I  opened  the  case,  and  spoke  altogether 
about  twenty  minutes  or  more.  I  was  nobly 
supported  by  cur  friend  Mr.  Bruce ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  has  been  our  first  comfortable 
interview  since  I  came  to  London.  There 
will  be  nothing  done  this  session,  but  that 
makes  not  our  visit  here  useless  or  insignifi- 
cant. Sir  Robert  very  bland,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  quite  joyous  and  cordial.  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Rae  friendly  to  our  object,  I  have  no 
doubt  The  Consenratives  don*t  promise  so 
much,  but  I  have  more  confidence  in  their 
doing  all  they  engage  for.  .  .  .  Went 
back  to  82,  where  so  many  of  us  rendezvoused 
fbr  the  dinner  of  this  day.  We  set  forth  in 
two  carriages,  and  were  conducted  thereby 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  in  Park-lane. 
Fox  Maule  was  there,  and  other  lords  and 
M.P.'s  whom  I  do  not  remember.  But  the 
main  person  was  Iiord  Melbourne,  wh(3e 
whole  deportment  was  vcr}-  remarkable.  He 
shook  hands  with  Dr  Gordon,  whom  he  had 
seen  on  Friday,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more 
of  the  deputation,  but  brosbed  past  me.    .    . 
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presented  is  deficient;  and  this  man 
will,  because  they  refuse  to  ordain  him, 
be  roljbed  of  liis  livinff.  No  niauic  of 
Cilsuistry  can  niter  this  cnnpiMiuenr-o. 
Su(h  WMS  lh(;  focliiipfof  thif  Lord:;,  We 
Ihiiilc  tlioro  is  much  real  f«>rce  in  this 
consideration  ;  and  we  tliink  it  ou;iht 
to  have  led  to  what,  as  yet,  it  has  not 
in  the  Scottish  (•hurch — to  separating 
the  nets  of  ordination  and  of  induction. 

Onliuation  and  induction  bein-j,  in 
the  case  of  the  Seotli>h  clergy  man, 
conteni|toraneous  acts,  is  attend  cm  i  with 
givat  ineonvcnienec.  No  person  could 
object  to  II  Church  refusinj;  to  ordain 
A  man  for  the  absence  of  any  (jualifi- 
cution  that,  as  a  Church,  she  saw  a  fit- 
ness in  requirinj^.  Of  this,  the  Church, 
and  the  Church  alone,  ^^hould  be  the 
I'ldjiO.  The  hiiihiT  the  stand<»rd  fjxcMi 
on,  the  bet  ler.  \\\\\.  in  this  none  shouhl 
i)resuiue  to  interfere  in  deciding  what 
It  ought  to  be.  Separate  ordinal iuu 
from  induction,  and  let  orilin;ition 
be  refused  bv  theChurcli,  however  un- 
reasonably,  as  it  mny  a])pear  to  the  re- 
ject ed  candidate,  or  to  other^i,  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Church  shuuld  not  be 
inUjri'ered  with.  This  surely  is  irivinji 
as  high  powers  as  it  is  possible  for  man 
to  claim  for  it,  to  the  Church  in  its 
proper  province  of  Ordination.  It  is 
givinj*  it  powers  which  it  iiuiy  abuse, 
but  the  denial  of  which  to  it,  would 
be  attended  with  a  denial  of  its  being 
in  anything  distinct  trom  the  State, 
wliich  we  think  it  is,  and  oudit  to  be. 
Separate  ordinnticn  from  iiiduction, 
and  let  the  patron  select,  as  in  Eng- 
land, from  oi'tlained  c ler" v men.  This 
praciic:dly  limits  the  choice  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  If  the  Kirk 
has  the  power  to  do  this,  and  does  not 
do  it,  collision  with  the  law  courts  is 
inevitable,  but  aL\)gether  arises  from 
the  fault  of  the  Kirk.  If  she  lias  not 
liie  ]>ower,  wliat  is  the  meaning  of 
speaking  of  her  independence  ? 

The  adverse  decision  of  tiie  civil 
courts  li'd  the  Gi-ncral  Ass-Miibly  to 
endeavour  to  have  tlie  cas<.^  di-alt  with 
by  legislation,  and  a  committee  was 
api.k)iiited  for  thepur)K)se  of  obtaining 
iroiu  the  legislature  its  sanction  to  ihe 
V«to  Law  of  the  General  Assembly. 
There  was  reas^on  to  anticipatij  a  suc- 
cesiful  issue  to  this  ne.:j;( elation.  Lord 
Melbourne  was  in  power,  and  it.  was 
with  the  concuiTcnce,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  I-«ord  Jelfrey,  the  I^rd 
A<lvocate,  that  the  Veto  Law  had 
been  ori«;iiially  passed  by  the  Assembly. 
" i  have  the  fltrougest  coiivicUoa".^ 


this  is  Jeffrey's  language,  in  a  letter  to 
Chalmei\s,  "that  the Govemment raurt 
be   mucli   gratified   by  the  Assembly 
adootintr  such  a  resolution  as  vou  men* 
tion,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  th^ 
would  be  anxious  to  give  effect  to  it 
by  any  leiiiblative  measure  which  might 
be  thought  necessary  for  tho  purpOH^ 
though  I   must  guard  nu'sclt  agaiut 
the  risk  of  being  supposed  officiallj 
authorised  to  announce  such  a  renla* 
tion,  or  formally  to  pledge  them  tQ 
such  a  proeeerling."  This  was  in  18SS* 
In  1839,  Chalmers  found  himself  thi 
convener  of  wliat  was  called  the  *'Noft» 
intrusion  "  Commit  tee.     We  vcril?  ba* 
lieve  that  tliese  hard  words,  and  A» 
sort  of  half-English  in  which  ourSoot- 
tish  n(>i;j;hbours  arc  forced  to  expnm 
tiieinselves,  do  some  injury  to  the  no* 
cess  of  very  reasonable  objects.    Pao- 
jth*.  have  not  time  or  temper  to  lean  a 
language.     Wo  think  that  could  tha 
thoughts  which   Chalmers  wished  to 
communicate,  have  been  conveyed ewo 
in  Latin,  or  in  Greek,  or  in  anytUng 
which,  if  it   involved   the  trouUo  ot 
study,  had  a  couipc^nnatiou  in  tha  ftct, 
that   to  undei^tand  it  implied  lome- 
thing   of   the    gi'aco   of   scholarriiip 
there   would   be  tho  c»»rtttinty  of  hi^ 
beinir  listened  to  with  willing  courtes}'  - 
but  this  language  of  the  Scotch  Courts. 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  A  dia 
lect  which,    however  exprcssivet  &n- 
however  well  iitted  for  its  own  pui 
posL'S,  and  however  intelligible  to  pe 
sons  having  time  and  patience  for  tl 
study,  it  was  absolute  insanity  in  ni 
one  to  cxf)ect  should  be  understood ' 
any  one  beyond  the  pale  of  Scotlai- 
('hahners  in  some  way  or  other  Le:' 
that  on  some  former  Church  uffairy  w 
a  deputation  was  to  wait  on  Lord  M 
buunie.  he  had  expressed  an  impati' 
hope  that  'Uhat  damned  fellow  Ct 
uiers  was  not  amongst  them."     I. 
Melbourne,  iiowever,  hndnowhur 
suggested  that  a  deputation  from 
(Itii'.'ral  Assjnibly  to  London,  w- 
be  the  iiest  way  of  managing  tJic  1 
iiess.  Such  a  deputation  could  not 
be  without  that  damned  fellow  C 
mers  being  among  them. 

A>'hili'  we  ieel  the  importance  i 
ipicstions    that    were    now    agii. 
Chalmers's  mind  as  he  wais  tossii 
the  German  Ocean  on  his  way  to 
d:)n,    yet  we  cannot  but  think. 
actual  woll-deiined  sea-sickness  " 
have  been  a  relief  to  him  fromth 
dies  in  which  he  was  engaged   ■ 
^rv^y^asdlioii  Ibr  meeting  with  niL 
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After  these  cuts,  t  of  coarse  was  thrown  back 
on  my  indq>endence,  and  asserted  it  more 
firmly  and  calmly  than  I  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. .  .  .  The  first  seeming  approx- 
imation which  Lord  Melbourne  made  to  me 
was  to  look  at  me  while  talking  as  if  he  was 
directing  that  talk  to  me ;  but  without  some 
more  individual  and  distinct  act  of  recog- 
nition, I  was  determined  to  keep  aloof,  and 
ao  escaped  the  Premier  inthout  exchanging 
words  with  him. 

'*  *■  Tuesday,  9eA.~Samed  forth  to  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  whose  natural  but  polished 
simplicity  delighted  us  all.  He  is  not  un- 
hopeful, though  naturally  ignorant  of  the 
merits  of  the  question.  Had  the  great  kind- 
ness to  conduct  us  through  some  of  his 
rooms  and  best  pictures.  A  very  splendid 
mansion :  the  rooms  vie  with  those  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Fontainbleau.  .  .  .  Threaded 
my  way  to  Sir  James  Graham^s.  Met  with 
a  roost  frank  and  friendly  reception.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  came  in,  and  we  fell  to  on  our 
Chim:h  question.  Sir  James*s  views  have 
^ven  me  more  comfort  than  any  I  have  met 
in  coming  to  London.  I  am  particularly 
delighted  with  the  effect  which  my  conver- 
sation in  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  where  he  waa, 
had  on  him,  and  still  more  with  the  effect  of 
my  printed  speech,  which  has  converted  him 
from  his  strong  principle  of  a  veto  with  rea- 
sons, whereas  he  now  acquiesces  in  a  dissent 
without  reasons.  See  the  last  pages  of  the 
latest  of  my  works,  and  more  especially  my 
quotation  from  Akemdde,  which  has  im- 
pressed Sir  James  very  powerfully.  Came 
away  greatly  relieved  and  comforted ;  for 
Sir  Robert's  extreme  caution  and  coldness 
operate  as  a  damper  on  a  man's  spirits,  where- 
as Sir  James  is  a  fine  hearty,  honest,  out- 
speaking Englishman,  of  great  good  feeling 
and  practical  sense  withal. 

**  *  Monday,  16(A. — I  sent  a  few  of  our  de- 
putation to  jom  Lord  Belhaven  at  our  last 
and  final  interview  with  the  Premier.  It 
was  not  politic  for  me  to  go — ^me  who  am  in 
disgrace  at  Court— me  who  am  the  hapleu 
object  of  the  chief  of  the  Cabinet*s  frowns — 
me  who  must  retire  in  chagrin  from  publio 
Ufe,  and  spend  in  obscurity  and  pining  ne- 
glect the  remainder  of  my  days ;  yet  though 
outwardly  scowled  upon,  inwardly  elated 
with  the  honour  of  such  a  distinction, — ^for, 
quoth  the  poet,  **  A  courtier^s  curses  are  ex- 
alted praise." » "—VuL  iv.  pp.  120-122. 

Chalmers's  report  to  the  Commission 
of  the  General  Assembly,  eave  a  fo- 
Tourable  account  of  the  resnlts  of  their 
Tendon  expedition.  They  were  not 
without  strong  hopes  of  succeeding  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  legislature  con- 
firming the  principle  sought  to  be  ef- 
fected  by  thevcto  Law  ofthe  Assembly ; 
and  they  had  at  all  events  the  satisfac- 
tion of  beinff  able  to  state  that  the 
Government  livings  would  be  given  in 


accordance  with  that  law ;  a  resolution 
afiecting  nearly  one-third  of  the  Scot- 
tish panshes. 

While  committees  were  endeavour- 
ins  to  correct  the  strange  evils  of  this 
collision  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiafitical 
courts,  in  the  only  possible  way,  b^ 
such  remedies  as  the  legislature  could 
be  persuaded  to  apply,  it  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  that  litigation 
on  the  subject  of  private  rights  should 
cease  to  be  resorted  to.  Expectation 
of  changes  in  the  law  could  have  no 
other  effect  than  stimulating  persons 
who  thought  they  had  riehts  under 
existing  law,  to  enforce  those  rights 
before  they  could  be  varied  by  legis- 
lation. Before  the  Government  pur- 
pose was  indicated  of  disposing  of  its 
livings  in  accordance  with  the  non* 
intrusion  principle,  the  Crown,  as  pa- 
tron of  the  living,  had  appointed  Mr. 
Clark  assistant  and  successor  to  the 
aged  minister  of  the  parish  of  Lethendy ; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Veto  Law, 
the  district  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld  re- 
fused to  ordain  and  induct.  Clark 
commenced  an  action  against  the  Pres- 
bytery. The  old  man  died,  and  the 
Crown,  proceeding  upon  the  supposi. 
tion  of  the  legality  or  the  Veto,  issued 
a  new  presentation. 

The  Presbytery  were  about  to  ordain 
the  new  i)resentee,  when  an  interdict, 
at  the  suit  of  Clark,  from  the  Court 
of  Session  was  served  on  them,  pro- 
hibiting the  ordination.  The  Gene* 
ral  Assembly  ordered  them  to  *'pro» 
ceed  to  the  ordination  without  delay,'* 
<*  inasmuch  as  admission  to  the  pasto- 
ral ofiice  is  entirely  an  ecclesiastical 
act."  A  second  interdict  was  issued, 
AS  some  fear  was  entertained  that  the 
lan^agc  of  the  first  was  not  sufficientl  v 
stringent,  and  another  debate  tooc 
place  in  the  Commission  of  the  €re< 
neral  Assembly,  who  again  insisted  on 
the  Presbytery's  proceeding  to  ordain 
the  new  presentee.  Even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  who  had 
been  opposed  to  the  passing  of  the 
Veto  Act,  thought  that  the  civil 
court  now  transgressed  the  limits  of 
its  jurisdiction,  and  invaded  the  proper 
province  of  the  Church;  and  they 
It  was  who  commanded  that  the  or- 
dination should  take  place  in  defi- 
ance of  the  interdict ;  and  the  Presby- 
tery, in  obedience  to  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  ordained.  It  was  impossible 
that  they  should  not  have  anticipated 
the  consequences  of  the  acty  dimcnll 
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as  the  position  was  in  which  they  were 
placed.  To  have  resisted  the  commands 
of  the  Church  would  have  been  attend- 
ed with  the  risk  of  deprivation.  They 
were  in  the  position  in  which  a  soldier 
finds  himselff  when  called  on  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  commanding  otHcer, 
although  the  authorised  interpreters 
of  the  Taw  may  tell  him  that  obedience 
to  the  order  may  make  him  guilty  of 
murder — ^liable  and  likely  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  that  which  he  yet  must  do. 

Dr.  Hanna  thinks  that  as  efforts 
were  now  being  made  to  obtain  a  re- 
lease from  all  these  difficulties  by  legis- 
lation, the  natural  and  proper  mode 
of  solving  them^  the  Church  "  mi^ht 
have  been  suffered  to  prosecute  that 
appeal  without  further  difficulty  being 
thrown  in  her  wav."  We  do  not  see 
how  this  well  could  be.  The  Court  of 
Session  was  compelled  to  adjudicate 
on  such  cases  as  might  be  brought  be- 
fore it.  The  Court  could  not  deny  or 
delay  administering  justice  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  legislation  would  inter- 
pose to  alter  the  rights  of  parties. 
The  Court  might  judge  wrongly,  but 
it  could  not  avoid  acting  if  called  upon 
by  parties  entitled  to  call  its  powers 
into  act.  The  offending  Presbytery 
were  simimonedto  appear  before  the  bar 
of  the  court  to  answer  for  their  breach 
of  interdict.  By  a  small  majority  they 
escaped  imprisonment,  but  were  visited 
by  the  severe  censure  of  the  Court. 

Clark's  case  differed  from  that  of 
Young  in  the  important  fact,  that  the  pa- 
tron was  no  party  to  the  proceedings. 

This  was  also  the  case  in  another 
disputed  presentation.  In  June,  1837, 
Mr.  Edwards  was  presented  to  the 
parish  of  Mamock.  He  had  acted  as 
assistant  to  the  former  incumbent ;  was 
well  known,  and  much  disliked  by  the 
parishioners.  The  population  of  the 
parish  was  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred; of  these,  but  one  signed  the 
call — ^rather  a  suspicious  incident — the 
landlord  of  the  inn  where  the  Presby- 
tery used  to  dine. 

Dr.  Hanna  narrates  all  these  inci- 
dents with  such  manifest  fairness  of 
purpose,  that  we  hesitate  to  state 
what  yet  occurs  to  us,  lest  we  should 
be  supposed  to  complain  of  his  nar- 
rative. We,  however,  think,  if  the 
feeling  existed  of  the  call  being  a  mere 
ceremony,  the  party  relying  on  such 
view  of  it  would  not  be  likely  to  do  more, 
under  any  circumstances,  than  have  it 
formally  signed  by  the  smallest  number 


of  persons,  by  those  who  were  on  the 
spot,  and  whose  attendance  could,  at  any 
moment,  be  commanded,  should  it  be- 
come necessary  to  prove  the  document. 
All  these  circumstances  seem  to  us  to 
concur  in  the  case  of  Ihe  landlord  of 
the  inn  ;  and  we  take  it  for  granted^ 
that  whatever  writer  of  the  signet,  or 
other  person,  had  the  conduct  of  the 
proceedings,  was  very  likely  to  have 
called  for  his  assistance,  and  that  neither 
presentee  nor  patron  would  know  any- 
thing whatever  of  the  matter.  The  fact 
of  expressed  dissent  is  of  more  moment. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-one,  out  of 
three  hundred  communicants,  whose 
names  were  on  the  communion-roll, 
signed  the  dissent.  The  district  Presby- 
tery (Strathbogie)  rejected  Edwards. 
The  rejection  was  communicated  to 
the  patron,  and  he  presented  another. 
Edwards  obtained  an  interdict  from  the 
Court  of  Session,  prohibiting  the  Pres- 
bytery from  proceeding  to  induct  the 
other.  The  tresbytery  came  to  a  re- 
solution to  obey  tne  Court  of  Session. 
This  was  rebellion  against  the  Church ; 
but  the  Church  was,  at  first,  disposed 
to  treat  her  rebellious  children  lenient- 
ly, and  ordered  them  to  delay  doing  any. 
thing  till  the  next  General  Assembly. 
Edwards,  however,  continued  his  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Court  of  Session ;  ob- 
tained  a  declaration,  as  in  Young's  case, 
that  the  Veto  Law  was  illegal ;  but  the 
Court  of  Session  confined  its  sentence 
to  the  declaration,  not  ordering  the 
Presbytery  to  ordain  or  induct.  Till  such 
order  was  made — till  the  Presbytery 
was  placed  in  the  precise  position  of 
being  compelled  to  disobey  either  the 
Court  of  Session  or  the  Church — Dr. 
Hanna  thinks  they  should  have  forborne 
to  act.  We  are  not  sure  that  he  is 
ri^ht  in  this.  They  might  have  con- 
scientiously  regarded  themselves  as 
bound  by  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  declaring  the  right  of  the  par- 
ties,  particularly  as  the  House  of  Lords 
had  now,  on  appeal,  affirmed  the  view 
of  the  case  which  the  Court  of  Session 
took  ;  and  they  might  have  regarded 
themselves  as  doing  injustice  to  an  in- 
dividual,  by  delaying  till  the  actual 
issue  of  compulsory  process.  An  hum- 
bler view,  yet  very  likely  to  be  operative, 
may  have  acted  as  a  shove  to  a  slum- 
bering conscience  ;  and  we  think  it  not 
impossible  that,  though  the  Presbytery 
with  which  casuists  deal  is  a  pure  "ens 
ratioms/'  each  of  the  individuals,  called 
by  men  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie, 
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mighty  in  addition  to  such  terrors  fts 
breaches  of  interdict  are  accompanied 
withy  have  to  think  of  bills  of  costs^ 
called,  no  doubt,  by  that  or  some  other 
name  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  but  which, 
thouj^h  not  adverted  to  in  Dr.  Ilanna's 
classic  pages,  would  yet,  we  suspect, 
have  to  be  paid.  Lord  Brougham  had 
said,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  *'  that  what  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion should  do,  would  be  to  make  an 
order  on  the  Presbytery  to  admit,  if 
duly  quidiiled,  and  to  disregard  the 
dissent  of  the  congregation."  Intima- 
tions  were  also  given,  not  obscurely,  of 
actions  of  damages  against  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Presbytery  interfering  with 
civil  rights,  by  refusing  to  induct.  We 
do  not  think  it  by  any  means  as  clear 
a  case  as  Dr.  Ilanna  does,  that  the 
presbytery  ought  to  have  provoked 
these  consequences;  but  to  say  that 
the  Presbytery  may  have  had  a  strong 
case  for  acting  as  they  did.  and  at  once 
ordaining,  and  inducting  the  disagree- 
able man,  notwithstanding  the  veto  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  Kirk,  is  a  very  different  tiling  from 
saying  that  the  Kirk  was  necessarily 
wrong.  It,  too,  had  its  part  to  sus- 
tain. The  Church,  said  its  jurists, 
was  independent  of  the  State ;  but  its 
own  members  were  not  independent 
ofit,andthc  Kirk  straightway  suspend- 
ed from  all  functions  of  their  oflice 
the  offending  majority  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Strathbogie.  The  minority 
they  now  recognised  as  alone  constitut- 
ing the  Presbytery ;  and  they  ordered 
them  to  take  all  proper  means  of  supply- 
ing their  parishes  with  ministerial  ser- 
vices. A  committee  was  appointed  to 
communicate  with  the  suspends  1  ma- 
jority} and  a  deputation  from  this  c  *n. 
mittee  invited  them  to  a  meeting  at 
Aberdeen.  Instead  of  coming  to  the 
proposed  meeting,  they  f^ont  un  agent 
to  serve  a  law  pajxsr,  aigne<l  by  them, 
declining  the  interview.  On  the  day 
after  the  sentence  of  suspension,  they 
proceeded  with  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  induction  of  Edwards  \  they  served 
interdict  after  interdict  to  prevent  the 
minority  from  proceeding  as  a  Presby- 
tery, and  to  prevent  all  clergymen  of 
the  Cliurch  from  preaching  in  their  re- 
•pectivo  parishes.  1  ho  Court  of  Ses- 
sion WAS  [lerplexod  by  these  demand*). 
Tbey  were  now  among  objects  which, 
if  properly  of  their  jurisdiction,  they 
kA6w  but  little  about.  We  cannot, 
.Mid   they,    prevent  any   man    from 


preaching.  How  can  we  hinder  bim 
from  preaching  in  the  open  air,  if  he 
likes  ?  We  have  power  over  the  parish 
church,  the  churchyard,  the  schooU 
room,  and  the  bell ;  and,  therefore,  let 
no  man  venture  henceforth,  on  pain  of 
our  displeasure,  to  interfere  with  parish 
church,  or  churchyard,  or  schoolroom, 
or  bell.  The  Assembly  grinned  hor- 
rible a  ghastly  smile.  It  tried  to  laugh 
at  the  interdict,  but  it  was  no  laughing 
matter;  and  ministers  were  sent  to 
Mamock  and  the  adjoining  parishes  to 
officiate  in  the  place  of  Uie  suspend- 
ed clergymen,  who  were  still  omciai- 
ing  themselves  as  actively  as  ever-, 
preaching,  however,  probably  to  empt/ 
churches.  An  interdict  was  now  ob- 
tained, prohibiting  any  member  of 
the  Establishment  from  preaching  in 
the  parishes  of  the  suspended  min- 
isters. This  was  met  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly  with 
resolutions,  that  their  spiritual  pro- 
vince was  invaded ;  and  they  refuted  to 
obey  the  interdicts.  Chalmers  and 
others  of  their  greatest  preachers  were 
sent  to  the  prohibited  districts.  They 
preached  in  defiance  of  interdicts, 
which  came  upon  them  thick  as  hail- 
stones in  March. 

We  feel  it  a  painful  thing  to  be 
obliged  to  dwell  on  these  topics. 
Chalmers  had  strongexpectationsof  the 
Whig  Government  bringing  in  a  mea- 
sure which  would  allay  the  lerment  and 
substantially  legalise  the  principle  of 
non-intrusion,  very  much  by  such 
means  as  the  Assembly's  Veto  Law. 
From  the  Whigs  he  turned  to  the 
Tories,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  undertook 
to  bring  in  a  bill.  AfVcr  a  great  deal 
of  correspondence.  Lord  Aberdeen's 
measure  failed  to  satisfy  Chalmen. 
Ue  vrould  in  all  cases  have  those  who 
opposed  a  presentation  state  their 
reasons ;  the  Presbytery,  if  they  were 
H"«*  ^' d  by  these  reasons,  and  so  est- 
pressed  themselves,  to  have  the  right 
of  reicction — the  presentee  having 
appeals  to  Synod  and  General  As- 
sembly I  the  decision  of  the  Churdi 
courts  to  be  final.  A  letter  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  states  this  very  distinctlj'  :— 

**  *  I  will  explain,  by  an  fmsginary  cass,  bi 
what  manner  I  nndentand  the  proposal,  and 
the  mode  of  Its  operation.  It  ii  agreed  that, 
In  all  cases,  the  paople  objecting  to  a  pfi- 
senteo,  shall  assign  tbe  reaaobs  of  thalr  dla- 
saot,  be  they  what  they  may.  Now,  let  «s 
suppoAe  that  aay  number  of  persona  ahMikl 
object  to  a  presentoa  baoauae  hehadrtd  hair. 
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This  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  bsd  reaaon ; 
but  if  they  persevered  in  their  hatred  of  red 
hair,  and  the  Presbytery  found  it  consistent 
with  their  sense  of  duty,  and  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences,  they  might  give  effect 
to  the  objection  by  rejecting  the  presentee. 
But  then  the  reasun  of  dissent  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  rejection  by  the 
Presbytery,  would  be  recorded ;  and  if  the 
inperior  Church  courts  should  confirm  the 
decision,  the  matter  would  there  terminate. 
It  is  to  tills  publicity,  and  to  the  common 
sense  and  justice  of  mankind,  that  I  look  for 
a  security  against  arbitrary  and  capricious 
proceedings  in  any  quarter. 

"  *Abrri>een.'" 
—Vol  i.  pp.  169,  160. 

In  the  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject between  those  in  correspondence 
with  him  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  phrases  occurred 
which  proposed  to  make  the  Presby- 
tery the  jud^s  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  under  this  general  language  Lord 
Aberdeen's  correspondents  thought  be 
had  assented  to  a  Presbytery's  having  the 
power  to  reject,  even  though  they  should 
not  be  disposed  themselves  to  admit  the 
validity  of  the  rea:;ons  which  might  be 
assigned  as  rendering  a  presentee  un- 
acceptable  to  a  congregat  ion .  The  in. 
consistency  of  the  objects  of  the  vetoists 
with  those  of  Lord  Aberdeen  was  for  a 
while  veiled  from  both  by  the  cour- 
tesies of  language,  though  we  should 
have  thought  the  red-hair  letter  plain 
enough ;  and  the  negotiation  ended. 

When  Goethe  found  anything  op- 
pressing his  mind,  he  worked  oif  ir- 
ritation by  a  poem  or  a  play.  A 
speech  or  a  pamphlet  would  be  more 
the  thing  with  a  Presbyterian  divine  ; 
and  Chalmers,  when  tired  of  public 
men,  who  were  also  tired  of  him,  went 
to  the  writing.desk,  and  was  there 
abundantly  eloquent.  Dr.  Hanna 
quotes  some  passages  from  a  pamphlet 
of  bis,  publisned  when  he  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  parliamentary  aid : — 

"  *I  now  feel  that  T  owe  an  act  of  jiwtice 
to  the  Whigs.  I  understand  justice  in  the 
same  sense  as  equity  (aeqttitas) ;  and  I  am 
now  bound  to  say,  that  if  on  the  question  of 
Church  Endowments  I  have  been  grievously 
disappointed  by  the  one  party — on  the  ques- 
tion  of  Church  Independence  I  have  been  as 
grievously  disappointed  by  the  other.  Of 
cour^  I  spenk  on  the  basis  of  a  very  limited 
induction  ;  but,  as  far  as  the  findings  of  my 
own  personal  observation  are  concerned,  I 
fthoold  say  of  tlie  former,  that  they  seem  to 
have  1)9  ^rsat  value  for  a  Cborch  Establish- 
ment St  all — and  of  the  latter,  that  thslr 


great  value  for  a  Church  Establishmfnt 
seems  to  be  more  fur  it  as  an  engine  of  Stats 
than  as  an  instrument  of  Christian  useful- 
ness. The  difference  lies  in  having  no  prin* 
ciple,  or  in  having  a  principle  that  is  wrong. 
In  either  way  they  are  equally  useless,  and 
may  prove  equally  Imrtfiil  to  tlie  Church ; 
and  though  the  acknowledgment  I  now 
make  to  the  "SVhigs  be  a  somewhat  ludicrous 
one,  if  viewed  in  the  character  of  a  peace- 
oflfering,  I  am  nevertheless  bound  to  declare, 
that,  for  aught  like  Church  purposes,  I  havA 
found  the  Conservatives  to  be  just  as  bad 
as  themselves.' " — Vol.  iv.  p.  174. 

In  Au^st,  1840,  the  Chair  of 
Theology  m  Glasgow  became  vacant* 
Chalmers  wished  for  the  office.  Wd 
do  not  know  who  his  competitor  was, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  one 
having  the  same  claims.  Dr.  Hanna 
says  that  between  that  competitor  and 
Dr.  Chalmers  "  it  was  not  pretended 
that  any  comparison  as  to  hterary  or 
professional  qualifications  could  bo  in- 
stituted. '*  The  attention  of  the  public 
was  directed  to  the  contest.  The 
THmes  and  other  London  journals  made 
it  the  subject  of  leading  articles,  and 
insisted  on  the  disgrace  that  would  be 
incurred  by  rejecting  Chalmers.  It 
is  perhaps  the  best  excuse  for  what 
seems  to  have  been  great  folly  and  in- 
justice  in  the  Glasgow  people,  that 
when  party  politics  mix  themselves  up 
in  such  a  matter,  men  are  actually  in- 
capable of  judging.  Chalmers  was 
rejected. 

We  must  return  to  the  suspended 
ministers  of  Strathbogie.  They  actu- 
ally ordained  Edwards,  in  defiance  of 
protests  from  the  parishioners  and 
threats  from  the  General  Assembly. 
The  General  Assembly,  on  Chalmers's 
motion,  deposed  the  offending  minis- 
ters. Protests  were  pnt  in  against  this 
act  of  Assembly  by  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  what  is  called  the  Moderate 
part  y.  The  sentence  of  deposition  was 
then  solemnly  pronounced.  On  the 
next  day  an  interdict  was  served  on  the 
Assembly  against  their  carrying  the 
sentence  of  deposition  in  to  effect.  The 
Assembly  drew  up  resolutions  statins 
that  the  privileges  of  the  National 
Church  wore  violated,  and  transmitted 
them  to  the  Queen  in  council. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1841 
had  now  opened.  Lord  Melbourne 
took  occasion  to  say  that  the  Govern, 
ment  would  not  bring  in  any  billon  the 
law  of  patronage  in  Scotland,  but  that 
they  would  take  care  that  the  existing 
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law  should  be  obeyed.  Soon  after,  a 
Chair  of  Biblical  Criticism  having 
been  founded  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Cand. 
lifth  was  selected  as  the  person  fitted 
for  it.  But,  on  its  being  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  Candlish  had 
broken  the  interdict  of  the  Court  of 
Session  by  preaching  in  Strathbogie, 
the  appointment  was  quashed. 

At  this  period,  the  thought  of  an 
entire  separation  from  the  State  seems 
first  to  have  passed  through  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  Assembly.  The  Duke 
of  Argyle  made  an  effort  to  settle  the 
question.  His  bill  affirmed  the  prin- 
ciple of  non.intrusion,  but  gave  the 
right  of  expressing  dissent  to  all  male 
communicants,  instead  of  to  all  male 
heads  of  families,  and  it  made  provi- 
non  for  the  veto  being  set  aside  when- 
ever it  could  be  proved  to  have  sprung 
from  causeless  prejudices.  There 
seemed  for  a  moment  a  hope  that  this 
would  have  been  received  by  all  parties 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  if  it 
were  felt  as  the  wish  of  the  whole 
Church  it  would  be  not  unlikely  to  be- 
come  the  law.  The  Assembly,  however, 
divided  on  it.  A  majority  of  more  than 
two  to  one  approved  of  the  measure. 

Before,  however,  the  bill  came  to  a 
second  reading  in  the  Lords,  Lord 
Melbourne's  ministry  was  at  an  end, 
and  in  the  August  of  that  year  Peel 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Unhappily, 
the  divisions  in  the  Scottish  Church 
rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  any 
measure.  The  minority  of  the  Assem- 
bly  had  sent  a  deputation  to  London, 
vindicating  the  acts  of  the  Strathbogie 
Presbytery,  and  their  own  conduct  in 
the  Assembly.  They  urged  the  ille- 
gality of  those  who  resisted  the  Court 
of  S^ion,and  advised  that  they  should 
be  prosecuted  for  breach  of  interdict. 
They  intimated  that  expectations  of 
being  supported  by  political  parties 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  resistance 
of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
Court  of  Session.  That  if  those  ex. 
pectations  were  removed  the  resistance 
would  cease.  They  themselves  as. 
sbted  the  deposed  clerg3rmen  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  thus  a  new  quarrel 
arose  in  the  Assembly.  The  questions 
were  now,  not  between  the  CJmrch  and 
the  civil  courts,  but  between  two  divi> 
nons  of  the  Church,  who  could  no 
longer  remain  united.  A  question 
necessarily  arose  out  of  this,  *<  Which 
\  the  Church  ?" 


Meetings  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
people  were  held  everywhere  through 
Scotland.  The  strongest  pledges  were 
everywhere  given  of  separation  from 
the  State  altogether,  unless  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Church's  independence  waa 
recognised.  At  this  stage  there 
seemed  yet  a  chance  of  the  fatal  step  of 
separation  being  averted.  Efforts 
were  made  by  Sir  George  Sinclair  to 
re-unite  the  warring  parties  in  the 
Church,  and  to  find  some  basis  of 
agreement  between  them  on  which  the 
legislature  might  act.  The  effort  was 
in  vain. 

Till  the  Scotch  Churchmen  ap- 
proached  some  agreement,  people  in 
England  would  not  take  the  trouble  of 
understanding  the  question.  We  tran- 
scribe from  a  pamphlet  of  Sir  George 
Sinclair's,  what  wo  believe  to  be  a 
pretty  accurate  picture  of  the  minds  of 
most  public  men  on  the  subject,  and 
on  all  the  class  of  subjects  which  they 
are  disposed  to  class  with  colonial  or 
provincial  interests: — 

"  Mr  DEAR  Sir  Georoe, — In  vain  yon 
ask  me  for  an  *  opinion '  upon  your  pspen. 
It  18  not  merely  for  want  of  time,  though  of 
that  I  have  not  a  single  moment  for  self  or 
friends,  from  week*6  end  to  wedi*8  end,  at 
this  tremendous  crisis.  But  I  vow  to  God, 
I  do  not  understand  one  word  of  all  this 
wony  abont  the  Scotch  Church,  with  its 
intrusion,  Don-intrusion,  vetoism,  Presby- 
teries, elders,  General  Assemblies,  Choich 
patronage,  lay  patronage,  &c,  &c.,  &c.  I 
have  not  brains  for  it,  nor  memory  for  it ; 
nor  does  any  one,  with  whom  I  hold  any 
intercourse,  know  or  care  a  single  straw 
about  the  matter ;  bat  for  its  having  been 
so  managed  or  raismamiged,  as  by  some 
means  or  other  to  have  loet  the  good  cause 
of  Conservatism  (they  tell  me)  half-a-soore 
or  upwards  of  seats,  and  much  do  I  grieve 
to  find,  by  your  letter,  that  your  own  is  to 
be  one  of  them.  But  it  would  appear  from 
the  bustle  among  themselves,  that  the  good 
people  of  Scotland  are  all  gone  crazy  upon 
this  matter  of  intrusion,  or  confusion,  or 
whatever  they  please  to  call  it ;  just  as  mad 
as  the  Yankees  are  about  their  presidential 
election,  or  the  Irish  about  repeal,  or  the 
French  about  Mehemet  AIL  I  repeat  that 
the  whole  question  addle»  me.  Youn,  ttc**— 
p.  43. 

We  fear  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  render  intelligible  these  Church  dis- 
cords, though  we  have  examined  a 
good  many  of  the  documents  of  that 
period,  in  the  hope  of  accurately  under- 
standing the  merits  of  the  case  relied 
on   by  the   respective   parties.    Dr. 
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Hanna's  account  of  the  several  stages 
of  these  controversies  is  above  all  praise. 
It  was  impossible  that  his  sympathies 
should  not  be  with  the  majority — with 
what  we  think  was  properly  ciJled  the 
Church — ^but  there  is  not  one  offensive 
word,  one  expression  that  can  be 
fairly  quarrelled  with  by  any  one,  what- 
ever his  views  mav  be ;  and  now  that  the 
excitement  which  sustained  both  par. 
ties  during  the  contest  must  have  sub- 
sided,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
not  be  a  feeling  of  ^rcat  regret  in  both 
for  the  accidents  which  occurred.  Our 
own  impression  is,  that  the  indepen- 
dence  asserted  for  the  Church  by  Chal. 
mers  is  not  merely  impossible  to  be 
realised,  but  is,  when  examined,  an 
impossible  conception,  for  in  Chal- 
mers's  thought  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  are  subjects  of  the  State,  and 
not,  as  in  the  High  Church  theory 
of  anothers  ystem,  servants  of  an- 
other earthly  state,  ''on  a  mission" 
in  what  is  to  them  a  foreign  kingdom. 
Such  independence  as  he  sought  for 
the  Church,  and,  as  we  think,  was 
churned  for  it  in  the  tumultuary  period 
of  the  early  Reformation,  will  not,  we 
think,  be  assented  to;  and,  at  all  events, 
whether  original  rights,  rendering  the 
Church  independent  of  the  State,  pro- 
perlv  belonged  to  it  or  not,  it  seems  to 
QS  plain  that  when  it  was  necessaxy  to 
com6  to  the  legislature  because  they 
could  not  be  practically  exercised,  the 
legislature  not  only  had  the  right,  but 
was  bound  to  try  and  regumte  the 
province  of  the  Church  so  as  to  be  in 
narmony  with  the  other  institutions  of 
the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
incline  to  think  that  the  possession  of  a 
power  over  the  Church  by  the  Court  of 
Session,  carried  to  the  extent  of  ordering 
Presbyteries  to  ordain,  was  an  usurpa. 
lion;  and  we  regret  that  the  majority  of 
the  Assembly  neversucoeeded  in  placing 
this— the  strong  part  of  their  case- 
in a  j  ust  point  of  view.  It  would  seem 
plain  that,  long  before  these  contro- 
versies arose,  the  possible  difficulties 
had  presented  themselves  to  the  minds 
of  lawyers,  and  that  they  were  not  then 
solved  by  the  supposition  of  the  Church 
courts  being  subordinate  to  the  Court 
of  Session. 

We  fltid  Lord  Kames,  in  speaking 
of  the  constitutional  lawyers  of  the 
different  courts  in  Scotland,  says,  the 
«  Ecclesiastical  courts  have  an  impor- 


tant jurisdiction  in  providing  parishes 
with  proper  ministers  or  pastors ;  and 
they  exercise  their  jurisdiction  by  nam- 
ing  for  the  ministry  of  the  vacant 
church  that  person  who  is  presented 
by  the  patron.  Their  sentence  is  ulti- 
mate,  even  where  their  selections  are 
illegal  {i.e. ,  illegal  according  to  the  j  udg<. 
ment  of  the  civil  law)  ;  the  person  au- 
thorised by  their  sentence,  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  presentee  of  the  patron,  is 
de  facto  minister  of  the  parish,  and  as 
such  is  entitled  to  perform  every  mi- 
nisterial function."  "It  would  be  a 
great  defect  in  the  constitution  of  a 
government  that  ecclesiastical  courts 
should  have  an  arbitrary  power  in  pro- 
viding parishes  with  ministers.  To 
prevent  such  arbitrary  power  the  check 
provided  by  law  is,  that  a  minister  set- 
tied  illegally  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
the  stipend.  This  happily  reconciles 
two  thmgs  commonly  opposite.  The 
check  is  extremely  mild,  and  yet  is 
fully  sufficient  to  prevent  the  abuse.'"** 
From  discussions  of  this  kind  it  is  a 
relief  to  pass  to  Ch^ilmers's  own  proper 
occupations.  From  these  storms  of  outer 
strife  he  did  not  shrink,  but  he  longed 
for  that  sabbath-rest  to  which  he  had 
intended  to  devote,  if  permitted,  the 
last  decade  of  man's  seventy  years. 
Dr.  Hanna  gives  us  extracts  from  his 
journals  of  this  period,  which  show  how 
ardent  and  entire  this  longing  was.  In 
addition  to  his  private  journals,  the 
entries  in  which  are  prayers  and  re- 
cords of  devotional  feeling,  we  have 
evidence  of  this  in  the  "Horse  Bib- 
licsB  Quotidiance,"  and  "  Hor»  Biblicsd 
Sabbatic8e,"bothof  whichare  published 
among  his  posthumous  worxs.  The 
"Hone  QuotidiansB"  were  his  first 
thoughts  written  down  each  day  on 
passages  of  Scripture. 

'*The  'Horn  Sabbatlcn*  differ  both  in 
form  and  sabstance  from  the  *  Horse  Quoti- 
diaiin.'  Written  amid  the  quiet  of  the  day 
of  rest,  they  rise  to  a  high  region,  and  they 
breathe  a  holier  air.  Contemplative  and  de- 
votional throughout,  they  pass  generally  into 
direct  addresses  to  the  Deity.  Such  refe- 
rences are  continually  occuring  to  passing 
incidents,  that  they  might  fitly  be  described, 
if  the  expression  were  allowable,  as  the  Sab- 
bath diary  of  the  last  six  years  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's life.  His  impressions  as  to  the  events 
are  given  here  in  a  manner  so  free  and  un- 
restrained as  to  impart  to  them  a  peculiar 
interest.    But  the  chief  value  of  the  *  Sab- 


•  Karnes's  "  Law  T^act^"  cited  in  Buchanan's  **  Ten  Yeaw*  Conflict."  voL  i.  p.  164. 
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baticae,'  and  that  which  makes  ua  rank  them 
as  among  the  moat  precious  of  all  Dr.  Chal- 
nierri's  writings,  lies  in  the  spirit  of  rational 
and  scriptural,  yet  lofty  aud  ethereal  devo-> 
tion  which  they  breathe.  The  innermost 
movements  of  his  spirit  are  here  spread  out 
to  us  as  he  himself  spread  them  outft  before 
that  eye  which  seetb  in  secret :  we  see  him 
9iB  he  bowed  in  simple,  sincere,  profound  hu- 
mility when  alone  in  the  presence  of  God—- 
we  bear  him  as  in  tones  often  so  low  and 
deep,  ret  often  abo  so  heavenly  and  sublime, 
he  poured  his  confessions,  and  desires,  and 
aApirations  into  the  ear  of  the  Holy  Oue."'^ 
Vol.  iv.  pp.  2G6,  266. 

We  feel  it  impossible  within  the  space 
of  a  magazine  article  to  continue  the 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Church  at  this  eventful  period.  At 
some  other  time  we  shall  resume  the 
ubject. 

JNothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
Dr.  Hanna's  account  of  the  scene  when 
the  actual  disruption  took  place.  What- 
ever one's  view  may  be  of  the  dissen- 
sions which  preceded  that  step,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  generous 
devotion  displayed  by  the  members, 
who  then  at  great  sacrifices  of  every 
kind  separated  from  the  establishment. 
How  funtls  were  provided  to  supply 
those  voluntarily  resignedyhow  churches 
were  built,  scats  oflcarning  created, 
professorships  established,  missions  in 
neat  hen  lands  carried  on,  it  must  bo 
our  task  at  some  future  time  to  relate. 

For  this — for  Chalmers's  last  visit  to 
Anstruthcr,  his  birthplace — and  which 
he  loved  above  all  places  on  the  earth 
— for  all  that  he  did  at  the  Westport 
we  have  no  room. 

In  1843,  the  first  Qeneral  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church  was  held.  In  1847, 
besides  providing  fixed  support  for  four 
hundred  and  seventy  clergymen,  thrown 
suddenly  on  such  resources  as  a  poor 
country  couhl  supply,  it  had  added  to 
its  stidf  of  clergy  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  At  a  cost  of  £250,000,  it  had 
erected  churches  for  all  its  congrega- 
tions, and  had  subscribed  £100,000  for 
manses  for  its  ministers.  It  had  raised 
a  colloee  with  nine  professorships,  to 
each  of  which  a  salary  of  from  £300  to 
£400  was  attached.  We  speak  not  of 
its  missions  abroad,  and  the  great  ex- 
pense at  which  they  were  carried  on. 
ifotwithstanding  this  great  success, 
Chalmers  regrottcd  at  all  times  the 
Disruption.  No  choice  he  thought  ex- 
istifd,  but  he  deplored  the  calamity. 

In  1647,  Chalmers  returned  from 
London,  wh^re  he  bad  been  givbg 


evidence  before  a  cotnmittee  on  the 
subject  of  building-sites  for  churches. 
He  returned  home  without  exhibiting 
any  peculiar  marks  of  fatigue.  He 
spoke  on  his  usual  topics,  wrote  letters 
to  his  relatives  in  the  accustomed  tone» 
quoted  some  lines  of  poetry  which  be 
had  oflen  before  quoted  with  admira- 
tion ;  they  werefromQraham's  Sabbath< 

**  Durinpf  the  whole  of  the  last  evenini;  of 
his  life,  as  if  he  had  kept  his  brightest  smiles 
and  fondest  utterances  to  the  last,  and  for 
Ills  own,  he  was  peculiarly  bland  and  benig- 
nant *  I  had  seen  him  frequently,'  says 
Mr.  Gemmelf  *at  Falrlie,  and  in  his  moat 
happy  moodS)  but  I  never  saw  him  happier. 
Christian  benevolence  beamed  from  Ins  conn- 
tenanco,  sparkled  in  his  eye,  and  played  upon 
his  lips.'  Immediately  after  prayers  he  with- 
drew, and  bidding  his  family  remember  that 
they  must  be  early  to-morrow,  he  waved  his 
hand,  saying,  *  A  general  good- night.* 

**  Next  morning,  before  eight  o'clock.  Pro- 
fessor MacDougall,  who  lived  in  the  bouse 
adjoining,  sent  to  inquire  about  a  packet  of 
papers  whioh  he  had  expected  to  receive  at 
an  earlier  hour.  The  housekeeper,  who  had 
been  Ions  in  the  family,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Dr.  Chalmers's  room,  but  received  no 
answer.  Concluding  that  be  was  asleep,  and 
unwilling  to  disturb  him,  she  waited  till 
another  party  called  with  a  second  message  ; 
b!ie  then  entered  the  room — it  was  in  dark- 
ness ;  she  spoke,  but  there  was  no  response. 
At  last  she  tfirew  open  the  window-slmtters, 
and  drew  aside  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  He 
sat  there,  half  erect,  his  head  reclining  gently 
on  the  pillow ;  the  expression  of  his  coaute- 
nance  tiiat  of  fixed  aod  majestie  tepoaa. 
She  took  liis  band — she  touched  his  brow ; 
he  had  been  dead  for  hours:  veiy  shortly 
after  that  parting  salute  to  his  family  he  haid 
entered  the  eternal  world.  It  must  hava 
been  wholly  without  pain  or  conilicL  The 
expression  of  the  face  undibturbed  by  a  single 
trace  of  suffering,  the  position  of  the  Itody 
so  easy  that  the  lea«t  struggle  would  have 
disturbed  it,  the  very  posture  of  the  arms 
and  hands  and  fingers  known  to  his  family  as 
that  into  which  they  fell  naturally  in  the 
momenta  of  entire  repose,  conspired  to  show, 
that,  saved  all  strife  with  the  last  enemy, 
his  spirit  had  pasaod  to  its  place  of  bles86d«> 
ness  and  glory  in  the  heavens. 

*'  *  SenrMt  of  Qod,  irril  dons  T 
RMt  from  Iby  lored  amploji 
Tltc  lMtU«  o*tr,  th«  vivtorj  ir«D| 
CDt«r  thy  M«*(cr*t  Joy. 

*• '  The  cry  at  iDldnlgbt  ctme. 
He  fUrted  up  to  hmri 
A  nortal  arrow  plerred  hit  fhtlBe— 
Uc  fkll,  but  f«lt  ao  fter. 

•• '  nil  tpirit  vlth  •  ttonnd 
Ijdi  lu  •acambariiif  cUy  i 
liU  Unt  at  tunriM  on  tht  ^rouad 
Adarken'dmlnUy.*" 
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Ireland  has  lonn;  been  a  by-word 
among  nations.  Her  degradation  and 
misery  h4ve  become  proverbial.  The 
idleness  of  her  people  has  been  sadly 
eontrasted  with  England's  industry; 
and  her  temporal  and  spiritual  slavery 
with  the  true  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  that  reign  at  the  other 
side  of  8t.  George's  Channel.  But  this 
habit  of  speaking  of  the  Irish  people 
as  an  homogeneous  mass,  is  not  only 
incorrect,  but  most  unjust^  and  calcu- 
lated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  mis- 
lead  the  political  inquirer.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  Munster  is  priest- 
ridden  and  degraded.  It  is  certain 
also  that  Connaught  lies  prostrate 
under  spiritual  despotism^  and  that  its 
population  is  ignorant  and  starvin^^. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  whole 
province  of  Ulster  has  long  presented 
a  strange  contrast  to  this  sad  category 
of  evils.  Other  portions  of  Ireland 
have  declined,  but  Ulster,  inferior 
in  natural  advantages,  has  constant- 
ly prospered.  The  people  are  edu- 
cated, loyali  and  industrious;  com- 
fort  and  contentment  reign  in  every 
homestead ;  and  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  island  would  ap- 
pear  to  have  selected  this  province  as 
their  favoured  dwelling-place. 

Ireland  is  therefore  an  entirety  in 
only  one  sense  of  the  word — the  po- 
pulation of  the  North  and  South  enjoy 
the  same  natural  advantages.  Ulster 
and  Connaught  are  warmed  by  the 
same  genial  sunshine,  and  refreshed  by 
the  same  dews  of  heaven.  They  are 
blessed  with  the  same  laws^  and  subject 
to  the  same  sovereign's  rule ;  but  the 
people  are  not  the  same.  Their  feel- 
mgs,  their  habits,  their  traditions  are 
antagonistic.  The  Northerns  are  ani- 
mated with  the  warmest  spirit  of  loy- 
alty, and  imbued  with  a  profound  re- 
spect for  the  laws ;  peace,  consequently, 
prevails ;  industry  is  the  rule,  idleness 
the  exception.  In  the  South,  a  blind 
submission  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  takes  the  place  of  loyalty, 
and  a  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff  rises  superior  to 
every  other  consideration.  Obedience 
to  the  laws  is  only  impressed  with  ad- 
monitions upon  the  people  where  it 
harmonises  with  the  interests  of  '*  the 


Church ;"  and  many  of  the  rerolting 
crimes,  from  which  not  only  Chris- 
tianity but  civilisation  recoils  with 
horror,  receive  a  direct  encouragement 
fVom  those  whose  duty  it  Is  to  promote 
peace  and  good- will  among  men.  The 
natural  results  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  rights  of  property  are 
despised,  the  duties  of  citizenship  dis- 
regarded,  and  even  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  violated  to  attain  the  most 
trifling  end,  or  gratify  the  most  paltry 
feeling  of  revenge.  Need  we  add  what 
follows  as  a  coromiry — that  the  peasan- 
try of  the  South  and  West  are  ignorant, 
bigoted,  and  idle  ;  and  that  their 
lives  are  spent  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, in  a  constant  struggle  between 
life  and  death. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  a  few 
figures  to  place  these  facts  beyond  the 
pale  of  doubt. 

It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the 
Factory  Commissioners  for  1850,  that, 
in  that  year,  there  were  no  factories 
whatever  subject  to  their  inspection  in 
the  whole  province  of  Connaught.  In 
the   province  of  Leinster,  the  steam 

Sower  employed  amounted  to  272  ;  in 
lunstcr  to  150,  and  in  Ulster  to  2,214. 
The  number  of  persons  (including  chil- 
dren) employed  m  the  factories  amotmt- 
ed  to  an  average,  in  Leinster,  of  3, 152 ; 
in  Munster,  of  1,599;  and  in  Ulster, 
of  19,914.  Thus  it  nppears,  that  Uls- 
ter monopolises  2,214  steam  power  out 
of  2,648  employed  in  all  Ireland ;  and 
that  the  same  province  gives  employ- 
ment to  nearly  20,000  persons  out  of 
24,725  engiiged  in  factories  throughout 
the  entire  kingdom. 

Again,  the  growth  of  flax  *'  in  Ire- 
land" has  engaged  much  attention. 
But  how  stand  the  figures  ?  The  quan- 
tity of  flax  grown  in  the  last  year  in 
all  Ireland,  amouuted  to  1 38,61 9  acres, 
of  which  no  less  than  123,726  acres 
were  grown  in  Ulster,  and  the  remain- 
der, amounting  to  only  14,893  acres, 
was  furnished  by  all  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  efforts  made 
by  Ulster  in  this  great  branch  of  na- 
tional industry,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state,  that  in  1809  the  number  of  acres 
under  cultivation  in  Ulster  was  62,441, 
and  in  the  other  provinces  14,308. 
Since  then  the  other  provinces  have 
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made  no  real  addition  to  the  quantity 
grown,  although  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years  has  elapsed ;  but  Ulster  did 
not  rest  satisfied  with  doubling  its  pro- 
duce ;  with  its  characteristic  enterprise 
it  has  actually  exceeded  double  its  for- 
mer  growth  by  an  excess  almost  equal 
to  the  gross  amount  produced  by  all  the 
rest  ofthe  island.  !N'ow  let  us  turn  to 
another  great  industrial  source  of  em- 
employment. 

Sewed  muslin,  or  muslin  embroi- 
dered with  the  needle,  is  a  branch  of 
•'  national  industry  "  for  which  "  Ire- 
land "  is  famed.  It  derives  its  princi- 
pal importance,  as  a  manufacture,  from 
the  large  number  of  females  to  whom 
it  affonls  employment.  There  are,  at 
present,  nearly  forty  firms  engaged  in 
the  trade,  some  being  Irish,  and  some 
merely  agents  for  Scotch  houses ;  and 
the  gross  value  of  the  goods  annually 
manufactured  amounts  to  £1,400,000. 
lliis  important  branch  of  ''national 
industry  "  was,  until  lately,  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  province  of  Ulster ;  but, 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
efforts,  attended  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
manufacture  among  the  Protestant 
converts  in  Oonnaught  and  Munster. 

But  the  superiority  of  Ubter  need 
not  be  tested  alone  by  a  reference  to 
her  prosperity.  If  we  turn  to  the 
years  ofthe  famine,  when  desolation 
and  misery,  such  as  has  seldom  been 
witnessed  m  civilised  times,  overspread 
the  land,  we  shall  find  that  Ulster  suf- 
fered but  little  from  the  calamities  that 
swept  over  the  rest  of  the  country  like 
a  devastating  torrent,  carrying  with  it 
destruction  and  death.  In  uie  year 
1841,  the  population  of  Ireland  was 
8,175,124.  in  the  year  1851,  had  it 
continued  to  increase  at  the  same  rate 
it  would  have  amounted  to  about  nine 
millions  of  souls.  But,  meanwhile,  the 
famine  had  scourged  the  land,  and  the 
census  revealed  the  awful  fact,  that  the 
population  of  Ireland  had  virtually  de- 
creased two  millions  and  a-half,  nearly 
one- third!  The  population  in  1851, 
only  amounted  to  6,5 15,794,  instead  of 
nine  millions  I  Since  the  famine  nearly 
270,000  dwellings  have  also  been  swept 
away,  and  mouldering  walls  alone  now 
record  the  places  where,  not  long 
since,  the  cheerful  fire  blazed.  But 
these  calamities  have  fallen  upon  tlie 
North  with  a  very  mitigated  severity. 
In  1841,  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster 
amounted  to  something  about  one- 


fourth,  now  they  form  nearly  one- 
third  ofthe  entire  population  of  Ireland. 
During  the  period  of  the  famine  nearly 
£10,000,000  was  sent  to  Ireland,  from 
public  and  private  sources.  Of  this 
sum  it  is  estimated,  that  no  more  than 
£1,000,000  found  its  way  to  Ubter. 
A  sum  of  £783,228  was  advanced  to 
all  Ireland,  under  the  Temporary  Re- 
lief Act  of  10  Vict.  c.  7;  of  this  sum 
only  £54,135  was  advanced  to  Ulster. 
Under  the  Labour  Rate  Acts,  9  &  10 
Vict  c.  107,  and  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  87» 
a  sum  of  £2,046,785  was  advanced  to 
Ireland,  of  which  only  £168,522  wa» 
advanced  to  Ulster.  Under  the  9  Vict, 
c.  1,  £170,233  was  advanced  to  Ire- 
land, of  which  only  £4,253  was  ad- 
vanced to  Ulster;  and  lastly,  under 
the  13  Vict.  c.  14,  £300,000  was  ad- 
vanced to  all  Ireland,  of  which  Ulster 
only  received  £334.  Thus,  out  of  the 
enormous  sum  of  £3,300,286  advanced 
to  Ireland  since  the  famine,  the  trifling 
sum  of  £227,244  is  all  that  has  been 
requii^ed  by  the  province  of  Ulster,  or 
about  a  thirteenth  of  the  whole^  for 
one-thnd  of  the  population. 

These  are  not  tacts  that  should  be 
trifled  with.  They  challenge  public 
attention.  Why  is  it  that  Munster  and 
Connaught  are  miserable  anddegraded, 
and  Ulster  happy  and  wealthy  ?  Why 
is  it  that  the  famine  that  smote  the 
former  provinces  with  such  a  devastat- 
ing hand  has  scarcely  left  a  trace  in 
the  latter  to  mark  its  course  ?  Why 
is  it  that  Ulster,  to  the  most  superficial 
observer,  appears  half  a  century  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  the  island  ?  As 
soon  as  the  traveller  enters  it  he  seems 
to  enter  into  a  new  country.  The  landf 
although  inferior  in  fertility,  is  the 
same,  and  so  is  the  climatCf  but  the 
social  and  moral  atmosphere  is  changed* 
The  filthy  mud  cabin  disapp^rs,  the 
swarm  of  ragged  beggars  vanish,  and 
the  untidy  husbandry^  broken  fences, 
and  half-cultivatod  fields  cease  to  ofi^d 
the  sight.  The  lounging  Celt,  with 
scowling  aspect  and  averted  glance,  is 
succeeded  by  the  Ulster  peasant  with 
firm  but  respectful  gait  and  manly 
bearing.  Centuries  of  past  slavery  and 
consciousness  of  present  degradation 
are  strongly  marked  in  the  features  of 
the  one  ;  every  look  of  the  other  pro- 
claims that  he  is  in  the  proud  enjovment 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  can 
scarcely  be  credited,  yet  it  is  true,  that 
they  both  live  in  tiie  same  land  and 
under  the  same  laws!     '^Vhence  the 
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difference  ?  What  are  these  degrading 
influences  ? 

The  north  and  south  of  Ireland  are 
very  similar  in  their  natural  advantagesy 
although  the  south  has  an  un question, 
able  superiority.  The  Shannon^  the 
finest  river  in  the  empire^  flows  through 
land  of  incomparable  richness ;  and 
QueenstowD,  second  to  no  harbour  in 
the  worlds  is  capable  of  affording  a 
shelter  to  the  greater  portion  of  our 
mercantile  marine.  Of  the  land  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  Arthur  Young  says, 
'*it  is  the  richest  soil  I  ever  saw." 
Wakefield  says,  "  some  places  exhibit 
the  richest  loam  lever  saw  turned  up." 
And  M'Culloch,  in  his  "  Statistics  of  the 
British  Empire/'  confirms  these  state- 
ments :  '<  The  luxuriance  of  the  pas- 
tures," he  writes,  **and  the  heavy 
crops  of  oats  that  are  everywhere  raised, 
even  with  the  most  wretched  cultiva- 
tion, attest  its  extraordinary  fertility." 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  country 
to  account  for  her  miseries.  Every- 
thing would  appear  as  though  Pro- 
vidence had  designed  her  to  be  a 
garden  of  plenty,  instead  of  the  land 
of  ignorance  and  pauperism.  «*  No- 
thing," says  an  author  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  refer  to  more 
particularly — **  nothing  but  some  ma- 
Ugiuxnt  agency  could  possibly  have  hin- 
dered it  from  becoming  the  model  and 
envy  of  the  nations,  mstead  of  their 
prostrate  suppliant."*  This  difference 
has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  a 
want  of  capacity  or  energy  in  the 
Celtic  population.  There  is,  a  great 
dissimilarity  in  their  Intelligence,  per- 
severance,    and   mental    organisation 


— above  all,  in  their  honesty  and 
integrity.  But  it  is  the  mere  re- 
sult of  moral  discipline  and  religious 
education.  In  his  naturalpowers,  the 
Celt  is  second  to  none.  Tne  raw  ma- 
terial is  there ;  and  it  only  requires  ju- 
dicious treatment  to  change  the  bigoted, 
cowardly,  superstitious  swarms  o?  beg- 
gars that  go  about  disturbing  the  world^ 
into  honest  and  industrious  citizens. 
They  want  a  sound,  religious  education 
to  guide  them.  They  possess  bodily 
vigour,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and 
shrewdness ;  and  they  might  easily  be 
changed  Into  useful  members  of  society, 
and  become  a  credit  to  any  country. 

Mr.  Dill,  in  the  work  we  have  just 
quoted,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  the  chief 
causes  of  the  social  elevation  of  a  coun- 
try, as  ignorance  and  vice  are  of  its 
degradation.  Enough  of  the  former 
must  raise  any  nation  to  the  highest 

I)Itch  of  greatness,  while  enough  of  the 
atter  must  sink  it  to  the  lowest  depths. 
So  intimatelv  are  ignorance  and  vice 
connected,  that  they  are  often  used  by 
ns  in  common  parlance  as  correlative 
terms.  A  glance  at  the  excellent  sta- 
tistical tables,  printed  in  Thom's  ''Al- 
manac" for  the  current  year,  will  show 
tis,  that  for  the  four  years,  ending  1850* 
the  average  annual  proportion  of  pri- 
soners in  Ireland  who  could  read  and 
write,  was  not  eighteen  per  cent.  A 
reference  to  the  following  table,t  will 
place  this  fact  still  more  strongly  be- 
fore the  reader.  It  will  appear  from 
it,  that  out  of  6,524  convicted  In  the 
course  of  seven  years,  only  fourteen 
were  possessed  of  superior  educa- 
tion : — 


A  Comparative  Table,  showing  the  EducaHon  of  Persons  committed  for  trial  wilhm  the  MetrO' 
poHtan  District^  who  were  convicted  fiom  the  years  1844  to  1850,  incltuive. 


Year. 

Neither  read 
nor  write. 

Ditto 
imperftetly. 

Ditto  weU. 

Superior 
education. 

Total. 

1844 

467 

840 

25 

1 

823 

1845 

899 

311 

18 

1 

729 

1846 

569 

423 

24 

6 

1021 

1847 

682 

505 

22 

2 

1211 

1848 

579 

448 

35 

5 

1067 

1849 

507 

399 

17 

— 

023 

1850 

403 

828 

19 

— 

750    ; 

If  these  be  the  results  that  actually  fol-      how  difficult  does  It  become  to  over- 
low  from  a  mere  secular  course  of  study,      rate  the  importance  of  a  proper  moral 


•  "  The  Mystery  Solved ;  or,  Ireland's  Miseries— the  Grand  Cause  and  Cure."  By  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  Dill,  A.M.,  M.D.     EJinburgh:  1852. 

t  Statistical  Returns  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  for  the  year  1850.  Printed  for 
H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  hy  G.  and  J.  Griersooi  Her  Majesty's  Printers.    Dablin :  1851. 
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and  reUgiQUs  education?  According 
to  the  decennial  census  returns  of  1841 
(those  of  1851  are  not  yet  completed), 
the  astounding  fact  is  revealed,  that  at 
their  date  three-fourths  of  the  people 
"were  devoid  of  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  knowledge.     "  If,"  says  Mr.  Dill — 

"  "We  next  tam  to  that  fourth  part  who 
can  read  and  write,  while  very  many  are 
most  highly  educated,  the  attainmeDtB  of 
the  majority  are  we  fear  but  slender.  In 
fix  counties  and  seventy>four  towns,  with 
populations  varying  from  2,600  to  12,400 
each,  there  was  not  in  1849  a  single  buolc 
ahop ;  and  in  the  entire  island  there  was,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  only  one  for 
^^&Y  nine  which  then  existed  in  Scotland.** 

The  fatal  effects  of  this  want  of  edu- 
cation are  sufBcientlv  apparent  in  the 
low  moral  tone  and  lawlessness  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  outrages  and  crimest, 
the  frequent  occurrences  of  which  have 
given  to  our  country  such  an  unen. 
viable  notoriety.  We  require,  more- 
over, a  constant  force  of  2d,000  of  the 
Snest  soldiers  in  the  world,  to  preserve 
''law  and  order"  among  us.  And  if 
to  this  military  force  we  add  the  rural 
und  metropolitan  police,  we  shall  find 
that  our  small  island  requires  a  con- 
stant army  of  occupation  of  38,000 
eflective  men. 

The  statistics  of  crime  expose  in 
ftlll  stronger  colours  the  moral  degra- 
dation of  our  country.  The  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  was  in  1850 
about  three  times  that  of  Ireland.  *  In 
that  year  33,326  persons  were  com- 
mitted in  Ireland,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  number  committed  in  Great 
Britain,  out  of  a  population  three 
times  as  large,  only  amounted  to 
32,281,  leaving  a  balance  against  ui 
of  nearly  three  to  one.  Of  the  num- 
ber convicted  in  Ireland  in  1850,  no 
less  than  1,858  were   sentenced   to 


transportation,  and  seventeen  to  death ; 
and  in  the  year  1848,  we  had  out  of 
neai4y  40,000  committed,  almost  3.000 
sentenced  to  transportation,  and  sixty 
sentenced  to  death.  Yet,  from  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  features  in 
our  social  condition-— the  sympathy 
crime  obtains  from  the  people — we 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  real  number 
of  criminals  in  Ireland  far  smrpasse* 
this  figure*  whilst  the  actual  number 
in  Great  Britain  is  fully  represented. 

But  it  may  be  fairly  objected,  that 
wc  have  lost  sight  of  our  original  pro- 
position, and  that,  for  aught  we  have 
said  to  the  contrary,  these  deplorable 
facta  bear  an  equal  application  to  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Let  iis,  there- 
fore, revert  to  Ubter,  and  examine 
her  manifest  superiority  in  these  re- 
spects also  over  Connaught  and  Muns- 
ter.  Now,  by  the  census  of  1841  it 
appears  that  the  proportions  of  the  po- 
pulation of  each  province  that  could 
neither  read  nor  write  were — Ulster, 
33  per  cent ;  Leinster,  38 ;  Munster, 
52 ;  Connaught,  64.  Thus,  of  per- 
sons wholly  ignorant,  there  were  then 
in  Ulster  fewer  by  one-third  than  in 
Munster,  and  by  one-half  than  in  Con- 
naught. These  simple  facts  speak  vo- 
lumes. The  return  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land, corroborates  these  facts : — The 
number  of  National  Schools  in  Ulster 
exceed  by  250,  the  aggregate  number 
of  National  Schools  in  the  two  provinces 
of  Munster  and  Connaught.  Again, 
if  we  look  to  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  people,  we  shafl  see 
the  great  advantages  Ulster  enjoys. 
Let  us  take  a  single  example.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  Sunday  School 
system  in  the  different  provinces  of 
Ireland,  for  the  year  ending  the  1st 
of  January,  1851 : — 


RvtIqcm. 


Ulster 
Leinster ... 
Mimater... 
Counanght 

Total 


..•  • • • 


PopulfttUm  in 
1S61. 


I 


Nomber 
of  Schooli. 


2,004,289  I  1,931 

1,667,771  I  457 

1,631,817  {  400 

1,011,917  !  216 


6,515,794     I      3,004 


NombcT 
of  Sdiolars. 


I     Nonber 
,(if  Gratnltoot 
Teach«n. 


164,635  i  14,151 

82,814  ;  8,006 

17,100  ■  1,774 

12.408  '  822 


226,512        19,758 


*  The  precise  fgores  m  1851  were— Great  Britain,  20|798,552,  and  Irelana,  6,515,794, 
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As  a  proof  of  our  demoralised  con- 
dition,  we  stated,  a  short  time  back, 
that  this  small  island  actually  required 
an  army  of  occupation  of  38,000  men. 
A  reference  to  Ulster  will  show  that 
law  and  order  reign  there,  without 
.requiring  the  presence  of  an  over- 
whelming military  and  police  force. 
The  figures  are  clearly  put  together  in 
the  work  before  us.  Of  the  25,000 
troops  usually  stationed  in  Ireland, 
scarce  3,000  are  found  in  Ulster,  al- 
though its  inhabitants  compose  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  population  of 
Ireland.  Not  a  soldier  is  stationed 
between  Belfast  and  Derry,  a  distance 
of  seventy  miles,  embracing  towns  and 
villages,  and  a  populous  country.  Of 
the  13,000  police  stationed  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  year,  the  number  in 
Ulster  amounted  to  1,901,  or  little 
more  than  one-seventh  of  the  force  for  a 
third  of  the  population.  And  the  re- 
sults of  an  examination  of  the  statistics 
of  crime  are  equally  satisfactory.  Of 
the  33,326  committals  in  1850,  the 
number  in  Ulster  was  5,260,  not  one- 
sixth  part.  And  of  twenty-three  exe- 
cutions in  1849  and  1850,  only  two 
occurred  in  Ulster.* 

These  are  fearful  facts,  and  however 
humiliating  it  may  be  to  national  vanity, 
they  should  not  be  lightly  passed  over. 
We  fully  ame  with  the  author  of  the 
work  alreaoy  referred  to,  that  false  deli- 
cacy has  too  long  concealed  what  faith- 
fulness should  have  disclosed.  If  it  be 
true  that  knowledge  and  virtue  con^* 
duce  to  that  "  righteousness  which  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,"  and  that  ignorance 
and  vice  lead  to  social  degradation, 
surely  the  facts  we  have  stated  are 
ample  enough  to  account  for  the  misery 
of  one  province,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  other.  Until  the  laws  of  heaven 
be  reversed,  and  vice  instead  of  virtue 
becomes  the  basis  of  prosperity,  i^o- 
rance  and  superstition  will  be  sufficient 
to  blight  the  fairest  land.  Lest  the 
reader  should  think  we  have  exagge- 
rated the  state  of  ignorance  and  vice 
which  prevails  in  some  portions  of  this 
country,  we  have  subjomed  an  extract 


froni  a  little  brochure,  lately  published 
by  tile  Earl  of  lioden.f  A  reference 
to  the  figures  already  given,  wUl  show 
that  the  number  of  gratuitous  teachers 
in  the  Sunday-schoob  in  Ulster  exceed 
the  number  in  Connaught  (to  which 
the  extract  refers)  in  the  proportion  of 
seventeen  to  one  ;  and  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  the  schools  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  thirteen  and  a-half  to 
one.  These  figures  will  be  almost  suf. 
ficient  to  account  for  the  feai^ful  state 
of  ignorance  in  which  the  people  of 
Connaught  are  plunged: — 

*^  In  the  Atlantic  is  the  island  of  Inniskea, 
containing,  I  believe,  880  inhabitants.  They 
have  very  little  intercourse  with  the  main- 
land ;  their  state  of  spiritual  darkness  is  de- 
plorable. It  is  hardly  to  be  credited,  that 
among  the  British  islands  heathen  idolatry  is 
to  be  found,  and  that  o  stone  carefully  wrap- 
ped up  in  flannel,  is  brought  out  at  certain 
periods  to  be  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of 
InnLskea.  When  a  storm  arises^  this  heathen 
god  is  supplicated  to  send  a  wreck  on  their 

coasts. To  this  dark  spot 

the  light  of  tho  Gospel  has  never  been  per- 
manently extended Hera 

the  absence  of  religion  is  filled  with  the  open 
practice  of  Pagan  idolatry,  as  fearful  to  con- 
template as  that  prevalent  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  In  the  south  island,  in  the 
house  of  a  man  named  Monigan,  a  stone 
idol,  called  in  the  Irish,  '  Kee  vougi,*  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  religiously  pre- 
served and  worshipped.  This  god  in  appear- 
ance resembles  a  thick  roll  of  home-spun 
flannel,  which  arises  from  the  custom  of  de- 
dicating a  dress  of  that  material  to  it  when- 
ever its  aid  is  sought ;  this  is  sewed  on  by 
an  old  woman,  its  priestess,  whose  peculiar 
care  it  is.  Of  the  early  history  of  this  idol 
no  authentic  information  can  be  procnredt 
but  its  power  is  believed  to  be  immense : 
they  pray  to  it  in  time  of  sickness ;  it  Is  In- 
voked when  a  storm  is  desired  to  dash  some 
hapless  ship  upon  their  coast ;  and  again,  its 
power  is  solicited  in  calming  the  angry  wavts 
to  admit  of  fishing  or  visiting  the  mainland. 
The  following  instance  will  illustrate  the 
faitli  reposed  in  this  flannel-covered  god  :.— 
Some  time  ago,  during  a  succession  of  bois- 
terous weather,  a  native  of  the  island  became 
so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of;  and,  as 
the  invocation  of  the  idol  seemed  insufficient 
to  restore  his  health,  his  relations  were  most 


^  The  statistics  of  crime  for  the  current  year,  when  completed,  will  not  give  to  Ulster  the 
lome  advantage  over  the  rest  of  Ireland ;  but  this  very  exception  will  lend  much  additional 
weight  to  the  argument  we  have  used.  During  the  timid  government  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
what  are  called  *' agrarian  outrages"  penetrated  even  to  the  Protestant  Norths  and  led  to 
several  murders.  For  these  crimes  twenty-three  persons  were  committed  for  trial,  all  of 
v^iom  tnihotU  one  exception^  were  members  of  the  Komnn  Catholic  persuasion. 

t  "  Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland."    By  the  Earl  of  Boden.     London :  James 
Kisbet  and  Co.     1862. 
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anxions  to  \)Ang  the  priest  from  the  main- 
land to  calm  his  dying  moments — bat  the 
storm  was  so  terrific,  that  they  dared  not 
venture  without  their  god  to  guard  them  on 
their  perilous  voyage.  Most  reverently, 
therefore,  they  placed  it  in  the  boat,  and 
their  mission  being  successful,  they  declared 
to  one  of  the  Scripture-readers  that  solely  to 
this  idol's  presence  was  their  safety  attribut- 
able ;  and  even  the  ultimate  and  unexpected 
recovery  of  the  sick  man  was  ascribed  to  the 
exercise  of  its  power." 

This  great  educational  advantage  of 
Ulster  over  the  other  provinces,  and 
the  moral  superiority  tnat  so  directly 
follows,  can  scarcely  be  overrated, 
whether  we  look  upon  it  in  a  social  or 
religious  point  of  view.  A  modern  phi- 
losopher (Hobbes)  has  laid  it  down  as 
an  aphorism,  that  knowledge  is  power. 
We  nave  only  to  look  to  Ireland  to  see 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  fact.  The 
world  is  advancing  with  a  strange  ve- 
locity. To  remain  stationary  is  im- 
possible. Those  that  want  foresight  or 
energy  to  keep  pace  with  progressive 
civilisation  must  be  left  in  the  rear. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Connaught 
peasant.  He  lives  in  a  listless  state  of 
Ignorance.  Years  roll  on  in  their  cease- 
less course.  New  inventions  work  ex. 
traordinary  revolutions  in  human  eco- 
nomy. Civilisation  advances  with  gi- 
gantic strides.  Every  educated  man 
feels  that  the  world  has  undergone 
wondrous  changes.  He  endeavours  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  new  state  of  things ; 
but  the  peasantry,  over  a  ^reat  portion 
of  this  country,  still  continue  station- 
ary, where  they  have  remained  for 
many  a  dreary  century,  on  the  borders 
of  avilisation.  We  seek  in  vain  to 
discover  one  si^  of  that  upward  ten- 
dency that  distinguishes  the  man  from 
the  brute.  The  same  unchanging 
style  of  hut  and  habits  continues 
through  generations,  as  though  their 
only  guide  really  were  the  instincts  of 
the  lower  creation  ;  and  the  only  pri- 
vilege  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
was  "the  ri^ht,"  to  use  the  language 
of  a  writer  m  the  Times,  "  the  right 
to  sit  on  their  dunghills,  and  curse  their 
Queen  and  country." 

Again,  the  question  forces  il self  upon 
us — What  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
MORAL  DLGRADATioN  of  a  large  portiou 
of  the  Irish  people  ?  This  is  the  im- 
portant question  Mr.  Dill  endeavours 
to  answer.  He  felt  how  advantageous 
it  would  be  to  Ireland,  if  some  one, 
fitted  for  the  task^  would  la^  bare  her 


miseries,  disclose  the  real  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  dispel  for  ever  the  igno- 
rance that  has  so  long  shrouded  her 
infirmities.  No  abler  pen  having  un- 
dertaken the  task,  he  nas  himself  en- 
deavoured, in  the  modest  little  volume 
before  us,  to  trace  out  the  causes  of 
her  sorrows  with  such  clearness  and 
candour,  as  to  leave  ignorance  nothing 
to  mistake,  and  bigotry  nothing  to 
gainsay.  It  would  he  too  much  to  say 
that  he  has  accomplished  this  high  am- 
bition. He  has,  at  anv  rate,  succeeded 
in  producing  a  book  fairly  entitled 
to  take  its  place  among  the  best 
works  upon  tnc  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  issued  from  the  press  since 
the  famine  desolated  the  countxy. 
We  stronglv  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  really 
anxious  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  grand  cause  of  Ireland^s  mise- 
ries. In  the  course  of  this  paper  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  summary  of 
his  principal  arguments. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  Ireland's  miseries  are 
directly  referrible  to  her  moral  degra- 
dation. But  it  is  manifest  that  this 
cause  must  also  be  derivative.  It  must 
arise  from  some  radical  defect  in  the 
people  themselves,  or  some  malignant 
infiuence  to  which  they  are  exposed* 
We  have  already  seen  that  no  radical 
defect  attaches  to  the  Irish  people. 
Their  faults  are  all  the  faults  or  a  per- 
•verted  education;  of  vicious  habits 
superposed  upon  a  disposition  naturally 
intelhgent  and  noble.  One  field  of  in- 
quiry alone  remains.  Is  the  cause  to 
be  found  in  the  religious  condition  of 
the  people  ?  If  so  it  cannot  be  from 
want  of  Christian  ministers :  for  there 
are  2,176  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland;  2,361  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, with  a  large  auxiliary  staff*  of 
monks,  and  nuns,  and  Jesuits,  makings 
with  the  regular  clergy,  between  3,000 
and  4,000  individuals  to  supply  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  besides  624  Presbyterians,  and 
Methodists,  Baptists,  &c.  If,  then, 
the  ignorance  and  vice  that  is  so 
thickly  scattered  over  a  portion  of  thia 
country  docs  not  proceed  from  a  want 
ot  spintual  instructors,  it  must  proceed 
from  something  inherently  baci  in  the 
religion  that  leads  to  vice  and  misery. 

"  Now,  if  we  compare  our  two  islands,  w« 
find  that  Great  Britain,  the  most  happy 
country  on  earth,  perhaps  tht  most  Protct* 
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tant ;  and  Ireland  the  most  wretched,  one  of 
the  most  intensely  Roman  Catholic.  Bri- 
tain, that  little  spot  which  would  scarce  be 
missed  if  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  is  the 
Queen  of  Nations,  and  her  name  a  passport 
among  remote  barbarians;  while  Roman 
Catholic  Ireland,  in  all  respects  fitted  by  the 
great  Creator  for  sharing  the  glories  of  her 
sister  isle,  is  as  utterly  degraded  as  the  other 
is  illustrious,  and  the  name  of  Irishmen  a 
term  of  as  deep  contempt  as  that  of  English- 
men is  a  title  of  honour. 

The  former  is  a  land  of  authors,  the  latter 
not  even  a  land  of  readers ;  the  one  is  as 
much  distinguished  for  its  virtue,  as  the  other 
for  its  crime ;  and  even  a  large  portion  of  the 
crimes  of  the  one  is  committed  by  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  while  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  crimes  of  the  other  is  the  work  of  Pro- 
testants. And  lest  tbia  dififerenoe  might  be 
thought  to  arise,  in  part  at  least,  from  the 
social  or  political  state  of  these  two  nations, 
follow  ^em  through  all  their  migratory 
wanderings,  and  it  is  still  the  same.  In 
every  region  you  find  the  one  filling  the  post 
of  honour  and  trust,  and  the  other  sweeping 


the  streets  or  carrying  the  bod ;  and  while 
the  Scotchman  in  Ireland  conducts  our  banks 
or  warehouses,  the  Irishman  in  Scotland  b 
found  in  the  coaKpit  or  the  prison  V* 

From  a  report  published  in  the  year 
1834,  we  find  that  Ulster  was  the 
most  Protestant  province  in  Ireland, 
and  next  to  it  L^inster ;  and  that  in 
Munster  the  proportion  of  Protestants 
was  as  one  to  twenty  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  in  Connaugbt  as  one  to 
twenty-three.  We  also  find  that  the 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  prosperity  of 
these  provinces  follow  nearly  the  same 
proportions.  In  1848  there  were,  in 
round  numbers,  receiving  poor-relief 
out  of  every  hundred  of  the  popula- 
tion : — In  Ulster,  3  ;  Leinster,  7  ; 
Munster,  14 ;  Connaught,  19.  Or, 
if  we  turn  to  the  following  table  we 
shall  find  the  statement  fully  corro- 
borated :— . 


ProTincA. 


Ulster 

Munster.... 
Connaught 


PopoUtloa 
•■  per  iMfe 
Gcnrai. 


2,004,289 
1,881,817 
1,011,917 


Is-? 


29,867 

109,192 

41,206 


ill! 
I'  I 


24,827 

185,085 

43,069 


I 


25,666 

109,568 

94,888 


:•  0.2  "oo 


16,088 
249,224 
148,746 


To  return  to  Mr.  Dill's  argument :.« 

"  If  from  the  provinces  we  descend  to  the 
counties,  we  find  the  same  proportions  pre- 
vailing with  singular  exactness.  To  make 
this  perfectly  clear  we  shall  contrast  a  few 
of  the  most  Protestant,  with  a  few  of  the 
most  Boman  Catholic  counties.  In  Antrim, 
the  Protestants  are  to  the  Boman  Catholics 
nearly  as  3  to  1 ;  in  Down,  more  than  2  to 
1 ;  in  Derry,  about  1  to  1 ;  while  in  Cork, 
thsy  are  1  to  16 ;  Limerick,  1  to  22 ;  Kerry 
and  Waterford,  1  to  23 ;  Mayo  and  Galway, 
1  to  24.  Now  mark  how  the  Hght  of  each 
county  is  as  its  Protestantism.  In  1841,  the 
proportions  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
were — Antrim,  23  per  cent. ;  Down,  27  ; 
Deny,  29  ;  Limerick,  65  ;  Cork,  68  ;  Kerry, 
72 ;  Waterford,  73 ;  Galway,  78  ;  and  Mayo, 
80.*  Thus,  in  the  most  Roman  Catholic 
counties  we  havefour-Jifths  of  the  people  in 
total  ignorance ;  in  the  most  Protestant,  only 
oM'jifth ;  and  m  a//,  with  but  one  exception, 


THE  lONOBANCE  INCRBASINO  AS  THE  PbO- 

TBSTAMTisM  DtHiNisHKs  I  We  might  fiir- 
ther  prove,  that  in  all  these  counties,  those 
who  can  ndther  read  nor  write  are  almost  ali 
Roman  Catholics. 

"  Nor  is  the  contrast  less  remarkable  in  the 
crime  than  in  the  ignorance  of  those  counties. 
In  the  four  Protestant  counties  of  Antrim, 
Down,  Deny,  and  Donegal,  the  gross  num- 
ber of  committals  in  1848,  was  not,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  one-fourth  that  of 
the  four  Roman  Catholic  counties  of  Kerry, 
Limerick,  Galway,  and  Mayo ;  yet,  of  the 
latter,  none  but  Limerick  belongs  to  tbe  *  dis- 
turbed districts.*  Again,  while  from  the  pre- 
vailing conspiracy  Against  justice  in  the  latter, 
their  convictions  are  not  much  over  a  third 
of  their  committals ;  in  the  former,  they  are 
nearly  four-^fths.  And  there  is  really  no 
comparison  as  to  the  character  of  the  ofiences ; 
for  example,  of  sixty-nine  criminals  hanged 
in  Ireland,  in  the  six  years,  ending  1850, 
thirteen  were  executed  in  Limerick  alone^ 


*  These  figures  appear  from  the  Census  of  1841.    There  can  be  little  doubt  the  same 
facts  will  be  corroborated  in  the  forthcoming  Census  Report  for  1851* 
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only  four  were  hanged  in  Ulster,  and  only 
one  in  anv  of  the  above  counties — viz.,  in 
Donegal,  tlie  Jeast  Pn>tC8tant. 

"  Lest  any  remnnnt  of  doubt  should  hang 
on  the  rcader*3  mind,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
coincidence  we  are  tracing,  let  us  turn  for  a 
minute  to  Ulster's  own  counties.  While  in 
Antrim,  its  most  Protestant  coimty,  the 
per  ceutage  who  cannot  read  or  write  it 
28 ;  in  Cavan,  its  most  Roman  Catholic, 
it  U  51.  With  a  population  a  little  over 
that  of  Derry,  that  county  has  annually 
twice  as  many  committals,  and  not  one-thiM 
the  proportionate  number  of  convictions. 
The  number  of  police  stationed  in  Derry,  in 
1850,  was  106 ;  in  Cavan,' 896 — ^nearly  four 
times  the  force.  In  short,  Cavan  is  noto- 
riously the  most  disturbed  county  in  Ulster, 
and  constantly  occupied  by  a  largA  body  of 
military  ;  while  the  only  troops  in  the  entire 
county  of  Derry,  are  a  depot  stationed  in 
X/)ndonderry  city,  whose  ternces  are  scarcely 
ever  required." 

To  any  unprejudiced  mind  these 
facts  will  be  sumcient  to  solve  the 
great  political  enigma  of  Ireland.  A 
pure  religion  is  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  granted  to  mankind.  Its  effects 
must  naturally  be  to  foster  knowledge^ 
virtue,  and  industry.  An  impure  re- 
ligion, on  the  other  hand,  will  scarcely 
CO- exist  with  knowledge,  and  is  sure 
to  be  attended  with  moral  debasement 
and  temporal  misery.  Examine  Ire- 
land by  these  tests.  The  people  of 
Listowel,  Castlebar,  and  Ballmrobe 
are  almost  all  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  famine,  half  the  population  of  the 
former,  and  two-thirds  of  the  latter 
unions  were  dependent  on  the  poor- 
rates.  In  the  Protestant  unions  of 
Lame,  Coleraine,  &c.,  not  one-twelfth 
the  number  (in  proportion  to  the  po()u. 
lation)  received  pauper  relief.  Again, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1850,  there  were 
in  the  Frotciitant  town  of  Derry,  41 
Protestant,  and  118  Roman  Catholio 
prisoners ;  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  in 
the  same  year,  there  were  in  Tralce 

iail,  527  Koman  Catholic,  and  only  4 
'rotestant  prisoners.  Look  where  we 
will,  and  we  find  a  confirmation  of 
these  facts.  Education,  virtue,  worldly 
prosperity  and  Protestantism,  sa  a 
general  rule  hand  in  band,  and  opposed 
to  ignorance,  vice,  misery,  and  Roman 
Cat  holidsm.  Let  us  survey  our  richest 
plains  and  roost  fertile  valleys.  How 
rapidly  do  they  change,  under  the  m- 
fluonce  of  Mariology,  into  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  ?  Look  again  to 
mountains  of  the  North — ^naturally 
barren  and  rugged^subdued  by  an- 
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industry,  and  yielding  their 
golden  store  to' the  Protestant  peasant. 
Tipperarj'  is,  perhaps,  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  the  land.  Nature  intended  it 
to  be  the  f^arden  of  Ireland ;  but  what 
have  its  inhabitants  made  it?  Thm 
grate/  Does  the  delighted  traveller 
linger  with  pleasurable  emotions  as  he 
passes  over  its  fertile  plains  to  admire 
Its  people — ^religious,  moral,  educated* 
contented,  and  happy?  Does  he  see 
aught  in  their  social  condition  to  ele- 
vate his  heart  with  thankfulness,  and 
open  his  lips  with  praise  ?  Alas,  no  I 
this  fairest  portion  of  the  land  is 
plunged  in  moral  degradation,  her 
altars  desecrated  with  denunciations, 
her  prisons  crowded  with  criminals. 
There  organised  assassination-clubs 
exist,  and  there  the  demon  of  murder 
holds  his  court,  supported  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  thousands,  and  upheld  by  the 
oreath  of  popular  applause ! 

But  do  we  exaggerate  the  state  of 
public  depravity  in  this  intensely  Ro> 
roan  Catholic  county — where  the  priest 
grasps  an  absolute  sway  such  as  the 
despot  has  seldom  enjoyed :  where  his 
word  is  law — his  censure  a  death-war- 
rant ?  Let  us  turn  to  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal towns,  the  boasted  *'Cashel  of 
the  Kings,'*  and  let  us  look  to  those 
.  immediately  connected  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws — ^the  maf!;istrates 
attending  at  petty  sessions.  They  re- 
present  the  intelligence,  the  property, 
the  loyalty  of  the  district.  A  few  years 
ago  this  bench  was  usually  attended  by 
eight  gentlemen — viz.,  R.  Lon^ — 
father  shot,  himself  twice  fired  at;  W. 
Murphy — father  shot;  S.  Cooper- 
brother  shot;  Leonard  Eeatinge— 
nephew  of  Mr.  Scully,  shot ;  £.  Scully 
-^his  cousin,  Mr.  Scully,  shot ;  Grod. 
frey  Taylor — his  cousin,  Mr.  Clarke, 
shot;  Wm.  Roe— shot;  C.  Clarke— 
his  brother  shot;  also  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Roe,  shot.  And  let  us  add — ^lest  these 
facts  should  be  sneered  at,  and  we 
should  be  told  that  the  gentlemen  mur- 
dered were  *'  only  Protestants  ***— that 
several  of  the  above  victims  were  Ro- 
man Catholics,  admired  for  their  pri- 
vate virtues  as  much  as  they  were  re- 
spected for  their  public-spirited  inde- 
p«ndence. 

But  fearful  as  is  the  catalogue  of 
cold-blooded  murders  recorded,  their 
number  is  but  a  feeble  index  to  the 
actual  state  of  morality  in  the  exclusive- 
ly Roman  Catholic  portions  of  Ireland. 
The  gravamen  of  the  guilt  is  the  almost 
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uutversal  sympathy  the  criminal  meets 
with  in  the  district.  Instances  are  by 
po  means  uncommon  of  criminals  con. 
tinning  *'  on  their  keeping"  for  several 
years  I  But  is  there  a  single  case  in 
existence  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  recommended  that  such  a  miscre- 
ant should  be  delivered  over  to  justice  ? 
Can  one  single  such  example  be  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  Romiflb  priest,  to 
weigh  in  the  scale  against  the  thousands 
of  innocent  men,  hurried  by  altar  de- 
nunciations into  eternity,  with  all  their 
imperfections  on  their  heads  ?  Is  i  t  true, 
as  admitted  by  many  respectable  Roman 
Catholics,  that  their  pnest,  omnipotent 
for  evil,  is  impotent  for  good  ? 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  murders  of 
unparalleled  atrocity  are  often  com- 
mitted in  England.  But  where  is  the 
point  of  resemblance  between  such  a 
crime  in  England  and  Ireland  ?  Does 
the  clergyman  in  England  point  out 
^m  the  pulpit  an  obnoxious  mdividual 
for  vengeance?  Is  his  approaching 
destruction  well  known  in  the  district^ 
and  are  even  the  time  and  means  to  be 
employed,  topics  of  common  conver- 
sation ;  and  do  the  people  unite  in 
'every  manner  to  facilitate  its  commis- 
sion ?  The  perpetration  of  a  murder 
in  England  may  for  a  time  create  a 
little  fear ;  but  a  greater  confidence  in 
the  laws  invariably  results.  Let  us 
take,  as  an  example,  the  case  of  the 
murder  of  O'Connor  by  Manning  and 
his  wife.  It  is  planned  b^  them  in 
secret.  They  originate  the  idea  of  the 
crime ;  it  ib  mot  suggested.  The 
grave  is  dug  for  the  intended  victim  ; 
and  the  displaced  earth  is  secreted  long 
before  a  single  act  is  done  to  awaken 
suspicion.  They  select  the  most  op- 
portune time,  and  O'Connor  is  mur- 
dered and  bnried  in  the  place  least 
likely  to  be  searched.  ^  The  corpse  is 
shrouded  in  quicklime  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  dissolution  should  be  rapid 
and  without  smell.  Lastly,  the  tnur- 
derers  escape.  All  thb  is  done  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  one  single  un- 
toward  event.  So  far  this  might  hap^ 
pen  in  any  country.  But  now  mark 
the  contrast.  O'Connor  is  missed. 
The  body  is  discovered  by  indefatigable 
exertions.  The  coun^  is  roused. 
Every  one  is  on  the  alert.  The  elec- 
tric telegraph  spreads  the  hue  and  cry 
through  Uie  remotest  comer  of  the 
kingdom.     The  whole  energies  of  the 

State its  army,  its  navy,  its  police,  its 

funds,  its  popmation,  are  all  employed 


in  the  detection  of  the  murderers. 
Every  suspicious  person  is  arrested-^ 
every  point  is  guarded — every  lurk- 
ing place  searched.  The  Protestant 
clergy  tahe  the  lead,  and  impress  upon 
the  people  the  social  and  rehgiout  obli- 
gations they  are  under  to  further  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  assist  in  the  detec- 
tion of  the  murderers.     There  is  no 

FELI.OW8HIP BETWEEN  THB  PbOTESTANT 

Church  and  the  murderer  ! — ^be- 
tween light  and  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness.  They  are  hunted  like  mad 
dogs.  Mrs.  Manning  is  seized  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  hundreds  of  detectives  are 
following  in  the  traces  of  her  husband. 
In  England  he  meets  with  no  sym- 
pathy— ^no  mercy.  He  raised  his  hand 
against  society — he  shed  a  brother's 
blood — 

*' Hii  offence  ii  mnk.    ItimeUa  toheaTen; 
It  liath  the  primal  eldest  cutbc  upon  it.*' 

And  every  man's  hand  is  raised  against 
him.  He  is  traced  to  Jersey — seized — 
put  upon  his  trial  with  his  wife — found 
guilty —  and  expiates  his  crimes  on  the 
gallows.  Society  has  proved  victori- 
ous ;  and  every  man  feels,  as  he  retires 
to  his  rest,  greater  security  and  confi- 
dence in  the  laws  of  Protestant  Eng^ 
land.  How  vainly  would  we  search 
the  records  of  Irish  crime  to  find — 
save  in  Protestant  Ulster — one  such 
example.  Again,  we  say  it  would  be 
impossible,  under  such  circumstances, 
for  Ireland  to  be  happy.  For  right- 
eousness  exalteth  a  country ;  and  un- 
less  vice,  not  virtue,  were  the  basis  of 
prosperity,  half  the  facts  we  have  ad- 
duced would  be  sufficient  to  blast  even 
a  fairer  land.  But  you  may  object — 
Rome  is  idem  semper  ubi^ue,  and  do 
moral  degradation  and  misery  ever 
mark  her  progress?  Yes,  surely. 
Look  to  history ! 

"Kome  was  in  her  zenith  during  those 
*  dark  ages '  which  men  now  blush  to  recall, 
and  as  the  darkness  thickened  the  mightier 
she  grew ;  but  the  Reformation  dawned,  and 
with  it  rose  the  sun  of  Europe.  And  mark 
how  thote  oountriet  only  sprang  to  life  which 
this  Beformation  visited.  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Britain,  emerged  at  the  same  instant 
from  Rome  and  misery ;  Spain  and  Italy  re- 
tained their  allegiance,  and  grew  more 
wretched.  Ay,  and  so  uniform  b  this  con- 
nexion between  Protestantism  and  pros- 
perity, that  it  seems  scarcely  affected  by  cli- 
mate, or  soil,  or  race,  or  governments,  or  any 
other  usually  modifying  cause.  On  the 
mountains  of  Spain  and  the  plains  of  Italy 
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beneath  the  despotism  af  Austria  and  the 
freedom  of  Switzerland;  in  the  Empire  of 
Brazil  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the  «une 
blight  marks  the  dominion  of  Rome.  While 
the  same  blessing  rests  on  the  realms  of  Pro- 
testantism, whether  in  bleak  Scotland,  or 
genial  England,  or  swampy  Holland,  or 
Alpine  Switzerland,  or  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  the  remote  isles  of  the  Pacific."* 

But  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  ima- 
gined that  we  desire  to  impute  blame 
to  our  Roman  Catholic  countrymen 
for  the  ignorance  (and  consequent 
crimes)  of  which  they  are  not  the 
causes^  but  the  victims.  God  has 
8aid»  **  My  people  perbh  for  lack  of 
knowledge ;"  we  desire  they  should 
seriously  consider  why  they  labour 
under  this  ''lack  of  knowledge."  They 
have«  as  we  have  already  seen,  2,361 
regular  clergy,  and  a  large  auxiliary 
st^  of  Jesuits,  monks,  sisters  of  cha- 
rity, nuns,  and  friars.  They  have,  be- 
sides, all  the  advantages  of  National 
schools,  &c.,  enjoyed  oy  Protestants. 
Their  ignorance,  therefore,  cannot  pro- 
ceed from  lack  of  instructors.  It  re- 
sults from  an  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  their  pastors  to  permit  them  to  enjoy 
the  light  of  education.  Do  we  ever 
see  a  Koman  Catholic  priest  foremost 
in  a  great  effort  to  procure  instruction 
for  the  T)eopIe;  or  do  we  hear  of 
money,  xor  the  purposes  of  secular 
education,  extorted  from  dying  sin- 
ners ?  Assuredly  we  never  do.  Some- 
times idle  phantoms  like  "  Tho  Pro- 
posed College,"  of  which  Dr.  Newman 
IS  the  imaginary  head,  are  greatly 
spoken  of,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
Ignorant  people.  Sometimes,  too^ 
a  National  school  will  be  patron- 
ised by  a  Roman  priest ;  but  on 
examination  we  shall  invariably  find 
that  some  sinister  object,  and  not 
a  love  of  knowledge,  was  his  mo- 
tive. It  is  a  means  very  generally 
used  to  withdraw  the  children  of 
the  neighbourhood  from  some  recent- 
ly established  school — in  sailor's  par. 
lance,  "to  take  the  wind  out  of  its 
sails."  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
school  is  mostly  abandoned  as  soon  as  it 
has  fulfilled  its  purpose.  Why,  then, 
does  the  Church  of  Rome  dread  the 


light  ?  Truth,  we  know,  has  everything 
to  gain ;  it  is  only  error  and  imposture 
that  can  sufier.  Let  a  cottier  eend  hii 
children  to  an  industrial  school  to  learn 
virtue,  industry,  and  the  fear  of  God« 
how  soon  does  the  awful  curse  resound 
from  the  chapel's  altar,  and  point  out 
the  man  as  a  fit  object  for  persecution, 
or  even  assassination.  Take  an  in- 
stance. At  the  time  the  famine  spread 
its  fearful  ravages  over  ConnemarSy 
some  benevolent  ladies,  principally  be- 
longing to  Belfast,  determined  upon 
establishing  industrial  schools  through- 
out the  district.  The  object  was  two- 
fold: to  afibrd  temporarv  relief,  and 
also  to  qualify  the  pupils,  by  icdus- 
trial  training,  for  earning  a  profitable 
and  honest  livelihood  afterwards.  A 
portion,  however,  of  each  day  was  de- 
voted to  reading  the  Word  of  God. 
Mark  the  result : — 

*'  By  threats,  by  denunciations  from  tht 
altar,  by  reftisiDg  confession,  and  even  the 
last  rites  of  their  Church;  by  every  means 
within  their  reach,  they  have  done  their 
worst  to  exterminate  our  schools."! 

Again,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  preaching  be- 
fore  Archbishop  MacHale,  said  that 
"  the  poison  of  Bible  information  was 
fast  falling  and  spreading,"  and  that 
those  "who  sent  their  children  to 
schools  where  the  Scriptures  were 
read,  gave  them  bound  in  chains  to  the 
devil  !"|  Is  it  astonishing,  then,  that 
the  phrase  "  a  Bible-reader  "  should  be 
used  in  the  more  ignorant  portions  of 
this  island  as  a  term  of  reproach,  pretty 
nearly  as  "  a  Nazarene  "  was  applied 
by  the  Pagans  to  the  early  Christians? 
But  the  opposition  to  the  Bible  often 
assumes  a  more  tangible  shape.  We 
need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  of  the 
committal  of  John  Syngian,  aUas  Bro- 
ther John,  at  Ballinrobe  Petty  Sessioni^ 
on  the  1st  of  March  last,  on  the  charge 
"  that  Jie,  on  the  23rd  of  November 
last,  at  CappaduflT,  did  bum  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  did,  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  profiuiely  scofi'at 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  "§ 

Thus,  step  oy  step,  have  we  traced 
the  mysterious  power  that  has  plunged 


Rev.  E.  M.  DiU. 

f  »'  Irish  Industry ;  Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Worth,  By  the  Rev.  John  Edgar, 
D.D."  Belfast.  1851.  Webavealready  reviewed  this  little  pamphlet,  ante,  Vol.  XXXYIIL, 
hi  a  paper  entitled,  "  The  Day  after  the  Storm.'* 

X  iVofeftanl  Pamy  Mapaxine,  No.  XXVII.  p.  89. 

§  Xh6  report  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Dublin  Evmin<f  Mail^  of  Mirch  8rd,  1652, 
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our  people  in  ignorance^  and  filled 
our  country  with  crime.  We  have 
found  education,  intelligence,  integrity 
and  prosperity  in  every  district  where 
that  blessed  volume  was  honoured, 
which  suits  every  taste  but  a  cor- 
rnpt  one;  which  teaches  nothing  but 
truth  and  virtue,  and  opposes  no- 
thing but  error  and  sin.  And  we 
have  found  that  wherever  the  religion 
of  the  seven.hilled  city  prevailed,  its 
effects  were  to  degrade  man's  temporal 
State.  Popery,  then,  has  smitten  the 
land.  It  is  as  ungenerous  as  false  to 
say  the  people  are  poor  and  demoralised 
because  they  are  Irish.  Whenever 
patriotism  for  a  moment  triumphs  in 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic's  breast,  and 
love  for  his  country  gains  a  transitory 
ascendancy  over  the  antagonistic  inte- 
rests of  his  Church,  the  same  senti- 
ments  find  utterance  from  him.  The 
opinion  of  a  layman  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  considered  of  sufficient  authority. 
These,  then,  are  the  deliberate  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  bishop  ;  not  spoken  in  haste  and 
excitement,  but  calmly  reduced  to 
writing,  and  forwarded  for  insertion  to 
the  editor  of  the  Nation.  It  is  part  of 
a  letter  addressed  by  Bishop  O'Don- 
nell,  of  Gralway,  to  that  journal  about 
two  years  ago  :-— 

**  The  history  of  Ireland  does  not  furnish 
us  with  a  single  record  of  the  name  of  any 
Catholic  ecclesiastic  being  engaged  or  en- 
rolled in  any  successfal  movement  or  enter- 
prise for  our  country.  In  truth,  they  in- 
jured the  cause  whenever  they  did  interfere.** 

It  is  not  always  we  can  give  the 
same  unqualified  approval  to  what  falls 
from  these  reverend  agitators.  What 
scores  of  societies  have  they  originated 
for  political  purposes  1  what  schemes 
for  turbulence  and  mischief  I  how  great 
has  been  the  enthusiasm  called  forth  I 
bow  mighty  the  power  evoked  1  Suc- 
cess— eminent  success — ^has  attended 
all  their  efforts  to  create  agitation, 
riots,  and  mutinies,  and  to  stir  up  the 
vilest  passions  of  mankind.  Thousands 
of  pounds — ^nay,  millions— have  been 
oolkcted  in  this  country  for  political, 
how  much  for  literary  purposes  ?  It  is 
plain  that  were  it  not  for  the  Protestant 
element  in  Ireland — alas,  how  discou- 
raged in  these  latter  days ! — the  same 
desolation  would  come  over  our  coun- 
try that  reigns  in  Italy.  Look  at  Her, 
the  seat  of  Popery — the  most  depraved 
and  enslaved  nation  in  the  world.  Look 


at  the  Pontine  Marshes  now,  as  testi- 
monies  to  man,  sending  up  their  pesti- 
lential vapour,  and  scourging  the  land 
with  malaria  and  plagues.  In  the  days 
of  the  Caesars,  before  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  modern  times  had  given 
man  such  power  over  the  elements, 
populous  towns  and  villages,  and  happy 
namlets,  surrounded  by  smiling  fields, 
were  studded  over  these  now  blasted 
swamps.  These  are  thy  trophies,  O 
Rome! 

But  has  Rome  no  similar  trophies  to 
show  in  Ireland  ?  The  Roman  Catholic 
priest  cannot  take  his  daily  round  to 
encourage  agitation,  and  instil  hatred 
to  the  laws  into  his  parishioners'  minds, 
without  seeing  these  trophies.  He  sees 
around  him  the  misery  and  ruin  he  has 
caused.  He  knows  the  doctrines  he 
preaches  have  fiUed  the  kingdom  with 
violence,  the  prisons  with  criminals, 
the  unions  with  paupers,  the  land  with 
charnel-houses,  the  graves  with  the 
deadl  He  knows  the  agitation  of 
which  he  is  the  chief  promoter,  has 
banished  capital  from  his  district, 
has  paralysed  its  trade,  ruined  its 
commerce,  and  stopped  its  process* 
He  knows  the  religion  of  which  he  is 
at  once  the  exponent  and  example,  has 
bound  his  fellow-countrymen  in  spiri- 
tual chains,  and  reduced  his  native 
land  to  misery  and  despair  1  And  yet, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  sla- 
very in  his  heart,  and  a  metaphor  in 
his  mouth,  will  not  blush  to  speak  of 
patriotism  and  liberality  ;  and,  per- 
naps,  with  shameless  effronterv,  dedare 
himself  the  advocate  of  ^' civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  I" 

And  now,  as  we  have  touched  upon 
the  subject,  let  us  ask  where  is  the  true 
liberal  party  to  be  found?— 4k  party 
actuated  by  a  determination  to  protect 
the  empire  from  foreign  aggression,  and 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
British  subjects  inviolate?  Popery  and 
absolutism  are  leagued  together  indisso- 
lubly.  Does  any  one  believe  the  late 
Papal  aggression  had  any  other  object 
in  view  but  to  degrade  the  Sovereign  of 
England  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and 
weaken  her  influence  at  home?  And 
why  ?  Because  England  is  the  cham- 
pion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Had 
the  Pope  succeeded,  every  altar  on  the 
Continent  would  have  loudly  proclaim- 
ed that  England  was  obliged  to  bow 
before  the  Pontifex  Maximtu — ^that 
liberality  had  fallen,  ''while  treason 
flourished  over  head. "  The  true  liberal 
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party,  then,  must  look  with  jealous  eyes 
upon  all  attempts  made  to  invade  or  un- 
dermine the  free  institutions  and  liberty 
with  which  our  country  is  blessed.  It 
must  also  endeavour  to  elevate  its  citi- 
zens in  the  sodal  scale,  by  means  of  edu- 
cation  and  religion.  If  some  are  so  ig- 
norant as  to  believe  that  a  frail  mortal 
like  themselves  possesses  the  power  to 
close  the  gates  of  eternal  salvation 
against  them,  it  must  protect  them 
against  the  tyrannical  use  of  such  an 
influence.  It  must  take  care  that 
treason  is  not  practised  under  the  pre- 
tence of  religious  worship  ;  and  anar- 
chy,  or  incentive  to  crime,  disseminat- 
ed under  the  veil  of  pious  exhortation. 
The  chapel  as  well  as  the  church  must 
become  the  house  of  prayer,  not  the 
theatre  of  lawless  agitation. 

When  the  late  Mr.  O'Councll  orga- 
nised  an  association,  the  primary  object 
of  which  was  to  keep  alive  the  hereditary 
feuds  and  antipathies  of  Irishmen,  he 
christened  it,  with  that  mixture  of  ef- 
frontery and  racincss  that  so  peculiarly 
belongs  to  the  Irish  soil,  "  Conciliation 
Hall."  With  this  precedent  before 
them,  we  can  scarcely  give  the  friends 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  slavery  credit 
for  originality  in  calling  the  tyrannical 
party  to  which  they  belong,  the  sup- 
porters of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Let  any  one  look  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  during  the  last 
month  or  two,  and  then  estimate,  if  he 
can,  the  amount  of  assurance  it  requires 
for  such  men  to  use  the  word  "  liberty," 
in  however  modified  a  sense.  Themiser- 
able  Irish  serf  requires  <' emancipation" 
from  the  crudest  despotism  under 
which  he  ever  groaned — that  of  his  own 
priests.  In  a  stave  state,  perhaps,  such 
things  as  we  see  in  Ireland  might  be 
borne  with  fortitude;  but  to  be  subject, 
at  the  beck  of  each  capricious  fancy,  to 
the  horsewhip  of  the  priost,  is,  in  this 
country,  'Uhe  unkindest  cut  of  all.'* 
The  horrors  of  starvation  are  aggravated 
when  the  wretch  sees  abundance  around 
him  ;  and  the  shackles  of  slavery  are 
never  more  galling  than  when  worn  in 
the  land  of  freemen. 

The  exercbe  ofthe  elective  franchise 
is  the  noblest  privilege  enjoyed  by  Eng- 


land. It  is  at  the  hustings  that  the 
battle  of  the  constitution  is  fought. 
But  what  have  our  recent  elections 
been  ?  Compare  the  North  and- 
South  together.  Again  the  evil  genius 
of  the  country  appears~.the  Roman 
Catholic  priest.*  Violence  of  invec- 
tive and  unbridled  license  of  lan- 
guage have  been  unscrupulously  used 
to  stimulate  the  worst  passions  of  the 
multitude,  and  to  hound  them  on  to 
outrage  and  bloodshed.  In  man^  coun- 
ties A  RCTON   OP  TERROR  haS  CXIStCd 

a  directory  composed  of  Papal  ecclesi- 
astics has  held  its  sittings,  and  people 
have  been  denounced  as  enemixs,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  fanatical  mob  as  fit- 
ting objects  for  vengeance.  Is  this 
credible,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  civilised 
land  ?  We  state  nothing  we  are  not 
prepared  to  prove.  The  following  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  papers  in  the 
form  of  an  advertisement.  We  need 
scarcely  comment  on  the  speeches  de« 
livered  where  such  is  the  published  r^ 
iuine : — 

"  MAYO  IMDKPBNDKSrr  CLUB. 

'*  At  a  very  namerouB  meeting  of  the  above 
body,  held  at  Armstrong's  Hotel,  Castlebar, 
OD  Tuesday,  the  6th  day  of  July  la&t,  tK^ 
Ver^j  Rev.  ArcJideacon  MacHale^  RP,,  Cas- 
tlebar, in  the  chair — 

"The  following  resolution,  amongst  othera, 
was  proposed,  and  unanimously  adopted  with 
loud  acclamations :  — 

"  '  Proposed  by  the  Very  Rev,  Dr.  Co«- 
tello,  P.P. ;  seconded  by  the  Hev,  Bernard 
Kgan,  P.P. : 

"  *  Re.<olved — Tliat  any  liberal  elector  of 
this  county,  who  does  not  divide  his  vote 
equally  between  both  candidates,  Messrs. 
Moore  and  Iliggins,  our  lato  most  excellent 
members,  is  an  bki^mt  to  the  popular  cause. 
"'James  BIacHalb,  P.P.,  Chairman. 
"  *  Jamks  Cowry,  Secretary.*  ** 

A  PUBLIC  sKBMT  1  Shall  such  things 
be  tolerated  in  a  free  country  ?  Who. 
cvnr  (Ijcs  not  divide  his  vote  equally 
between  Messrs.  Moore  and  Hiffgina 
is  denounced  as  an  ensmt,  and  is,  of 
course,  to  be  treated  a$  such.  He  is 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  law.  Their  re- 
verenoes  have  so  decreed  it.  It  is  re* 
ligion  to  persecute,  and  righteousness 
to  exterminate  him  1  Let  us  give  ano- 


*  The  limits  of  this  paper  prevent  onr  making  any  commentaries  upon  the  condoct  of 
Fathers  Clune  and  Burke,  as  revealed  at  the  late  inquest  at  Six- mile  Bridge.  Whether 
near  or  far,  we  always  see  the  *'  shy,  shadowy  image "  of  the  Komish  priest  paasing  before 
us,  like  the  evil  genius  of  his  country,  ever  present  in  the  scenes  where  her  misery  is  consom- 
m&ted. 
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ther  example  to  enable  the  public  in 
England  to  see  the  Reign  of  Terror 
established  in  this  kingdom.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Maw  advocated  thd  interests  of 
Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  at  the  late 
Tralee  election.  An  extract  from  a 
speech  of  his  upon  that  occasion  will 
snow  the  kind  of  influence  brought  to 
bear  against  the  liberty  of  the  elec- 
tors:— 

*'  Electors  of  Traleft — you,  the  honest  elec- 
tors, who  have  always  upheld  the  indepen- 
dence of  your  town — assemble  in  a  body  to- 
morrow ;  go  to  those  unfortunate  wretches, 
and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  conM- 
quences  of  their  guilt.  For  ray  part,  I'll 
coDfe8s  to  vou  whiit  my  feelings  are  with  re- 
spect to  those  wretched  and  corrupt  Catho- 
lics. Let  me  suppose  one  of  those  wretches 
prostrated  by  sickness.  Suppose  the  hand 
of  death  heavy  upon  him,  and  that  a  mes- 
senger comes  to  me  to  attend  upon  him  in 
his  dying  moments.  If  there  were  no  other 
priest  in  the  way  I  would  be  bound  to  go, 
I  dare  not  refuse  to  attend  him  ;  but  I  con- 
fins  to  yon  that  I  would  be  sorry  from  my 
heart  to  be  called  on  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  such  a  being  (great  sensation).  I  would 
go  to  attend  such  a  wretch  with  a  heavy 
heart,  without  much  hope,  because  I  would 
feel  that  I  was  going  to  administer  sacra- 
ments to  one  whose  conscience  was  so  seared, 
and  whose  heart  was  so  rotten  at  the  core, 
that  I  could  not  have  much  expectation  of 
effecting  a  conversion.  Overpowered  with  the 
impression  that  1  was  about  to  visit  a  per- 
jured wretch,  who,  for  a  miserable  bribe  had 
betrayed  the  dearest  interests  of  his  country 
and  his  religion,  and  borne  down  with  the  har- 
rowing reflection  that  God,  in  his  just  anger 
might  leave  such  a  wretch  to  die  in  liis  sins 
(sensation),  I  would  fear  that  my  mission 
would  be  fruitless,  that  I  could  have  no  hope 
of  converting  a  heart  so  hardened,  so  lost  to 
every  sense  of  duty  and  religion,  as.  to  vote 
in  support  of  those  who  would  trample  on 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  (sensation)." 

Did  space  permit,  we  might  multiply 
these  curiosities  of  Irish  election  lite- 
rature by  scores. 

The  facts  we  have  stated  are  indis- 
putable. Surely  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  the  real  weight 
that  keeps  down  our  rising  energies. 
What  is  the  foe  that  relentlessly  pur- 
sues some  of  our  countrymen^  and 
compels  them  to  retire  before  the  ad- 
vance of  light  and  social  improvement^ 
whilst  others  derive  new  energy  and 
power  from  the  very  same  causes  ?  Look 


at  our  country,  at  once  a  garden  and  a 
grave — a  hive  of  industry — a  hot-bed 
of  depravity  I  One  portion  appears 
conspicuous,  as  a  living  exemplification 
of  that  "  righteousness  which  exalt etb 
a  nation ;"  the  other  seems  destined 
as  a  special  warning  to  all  the  world 
to  beware  of  Popery.  We  have  in  the 
course  of  this  paper  traced  our  miseries 
to  an  almost  total  absence  of  secular 
and  religious  education  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  the  source  of  all  our 
evils ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  remedy 
must  commence.  Tlie  wide- spread 
conspiracy  that  exists  among  the  lower 
orders  in  the  form  of  Ribbon  Socie- 
ties, &c.,  against  life  and  the  rights  of 
property,  is  only  a  reflex  of  that  still 
more  organised  conspiracy  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  against  the 
education,  prosperity,  and  peace  of  the 
country.  They  know  full  well  that  if 
peace  and  happiness,  religion  and 
piety,  were  established  among  us,  the 
mischievous  influence  Rome  has  en- 
joyed for  the  last  half  century  in  this 
country  would  soon  cease,  or  continue 
to  live  only  among  the  scarcely  credible 
traditions  of  the  past. 

Unless  the  people  be  intelligent,  im- 
bued with  a  spirit  of  freedom,  and  at- 
tached to  truth,  each  endeavour  to  in- 
crease their  liberty  will  only  rivet 
their  chains  more  firmly.  Can  the  suf- 
frage be  extended  to  the  people  when 
they  are  debased  and  superstitious? 
Every  effort  to  do  so  will  only  place 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  priests — 
a  power  ever  used  to  perpetuate  the 
people's  slavery.  Thus  the  good  in- 
tended  will  be  turned  into  evil.  Can 
a  priest  appreciate  civil  rights,  or  es- 
timate a  Britain's  birthright — liberty  of 
conscience  ?  Hear  the  opinion  of  a 
late  Pope  :  — "  From  the  polluted 
fountain  of  indifierence  flows  this  ab- 
surd and  erroneous  doctrine — or  rather 
raving — in  favour  or  defence  of  liberty 
of  coMcience."*  Is  it  not,  then,  absurd 
to  think  of  applying  civil  remedies  to 
a  moral  disorder.  Legislation  directs ; 
it  does  not  create,  it  may  influence 
the  distribution  of  the  elements ;  but  it 
cannot  alter  their  nature.  It  can  never 
confer  prosperity,  without  a  virtuous 
community  on  which  to  operate.  There 
is  a  moral  state  which  invites  misrule; 
another  which   makes  it  impossible. 
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Enactments  may  banish  crime,  reli- 

fion  eradicates  the  cause ;  nor  does  the 
istory  of  the  world  afford  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  a  veneration  for  the 
Bible  has  not  brought  with  it  a  national 
blessing. 

The  only  means,  then,  we  possess 
of  making  Ireland  moral,  peaceable, 
industrious  and  happy,  is  to  Protes- 
tantise her.  Give  the  people  a  sound, 
religious  education,  and  protect  them 
from  violence  in  the  exercise  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  the  rest 
will  follow  as  a  mere  matter  of  time. 
The  religion  of  Rome  naturally  pro- 
duces a  stationary  state ;  and  to  make 
no  progress  is,  in  these  days,  to  be 
comparatively  retrograding.  With 
what  astonishment  do  we  hear  of  a 
railway  permitted  to  pass  (even  with 
endless  restrictions)  through  the  Papal 
States.  Rome's  assent  is  viewed  with 
as  much  wonder  as  another  country's 
disapprobation.  Civilisation,  progress, 
enlightened  institutions,  are  her  deadly 
foes.  If  men  begin  to  think,  thev  soon 
cease  to  be  members  of  her  Church. 
Free  thought  is  almost  as  dangerous 


to  the  existence  of  Popery  as  the  Bible. 
And  bow  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  reli- 
gion that  never  aims  at  the  heart? 
It  desires  submission,  not  conviction. 
Its  professors  must  believe,  others  think. 
It  even  makes  prayer,  the  Christian's 
comfort  and  consolation,  a  penance. 
Its  liturgy  is  unintelligible  to  the  peo» 

{)le ;  and  their  vacant  and  devotionless 
ooks  clearly  prove  they  feel  the  morale 
of  the  service  formal,  not  spiritual.  To 
withhold  knowledge  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  its  existence.  But  ignorance 
brings  with  it  beggary  and  slaverr; 
and  beg^iuy  and  sUvery  a^ain  make 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  impossible. 
And  thus  in  time  the  cycle  of  a  nation's 
degradation  is  completed.  The  Pro- 
testant  knows  that  intelli^nce,  lisht» 
and  virtue,  are  his  best  friends.  He, 
therefore,  wages  an  eternal  war  with 
their  enemies  —slavery,  moral  degrada. 
tion,  idleness,  ignorance  and  dirt. 
Protestantism  flourishes  in  what  she 
ever  brings  with  her,  prosperity.  Rome 
thrives  in  the  midst  of  misery  and  sla. 
very.  Her  richest  harvest  is  by  the 
death-bed  and  the  grave. 
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X  BASKET   OF  AUTUMNAL  FBUIT. 


Fboh  time  immemorial  have  myriads 
of  poets  poured  forth  their  lays  of 
welcome  to  the  Spring,  and  greeted 
its  flowers,  the  young  hopes  of  the 
year.  But  when  the  promise  of  which 
flowers  are  the  pledge,  has  been  fuU 
filled  in  fruits — ripe,  luscious  fruits, 
let  us  not  be  of  the  number  of  those  who 
neglect  to  salute  generous  Autumn,  with 
her  rich  and  varied  gifls.  For  there  are 
those  who  think  more  of  the  jpromise 
than  of  the  fulfilment— who,  eager  in 
hope,  are  regardless  in  possession ;  who 
are  more  thankfiil  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  for  the  hopes  they  have  been 
permitted  to  indulge,  than  at  the  con- 
clusion, for  the  bounties  actually  re- 
ceived. 

From  remote  antiquity,  men  in  ge- 
neral have  had  a  feeling  of  thankful, 
ness  for  the  fruits  in  their  season,  and 
demonstrated  it  by  rejoicings.  The 
Jews  had  their  joyous  Feast  of  First 
Fruits:  biit  the  heathens,  not  distin. 
guishing  the  true  Giver,  imagined 
tutelary  deities  as  their  benefactors, 
and  celebrated  feasts  in  their  honour, 
for  the  fhiits  which  they  were  supposed 
to  have  matured.  So  the  Romans  had 
their  Pomona,  the  Goddess  of  Orchards 
(her  name  derives  from  Poma,  Apples), 
represented  as  a  beautifUl  woman 
crowned  with  firuits,  and  holding  in 
one  hand  a  prutung-hook,  in  the 
ether  the  skirt  of  her  robe  filled  with 
fruits.  The  priest  of  her  festivals 
was  called  the  Flamen  Pomonalis. 
Yertumnus,  the  God  of  the  Seasons, 
was  fabled  to  have  wooed  her  long 
and  unsuccessfully,  assuming  various 
shapes  (which  tj'pify  the  changes  of 
the  seasons) :  he  appeared  as  a  plough- 
man (symbolic  of  Spring)  ;   a  reaper 


(Summer)  ;  a  vine-dresser  (Autumn); 
and  an  old  woman  (Winter).  But 
at  length,  recovering  his  own  form,  a 
young  and  blooming  god,  Pomona 
was  won,  and  accepted  him  as  her 
husband.  One  of  the  prettiest  fables 
in  Ovid's  **  Metamorphoses,"*  is  the 
wooing  of  Pomona  by  Vertumnus  in 
his  Protean  changes ;  when  in  the 
guise  of  an  old  woman,  he  points  out 
to  her  the  support  that  the  graceful 
but  weak  vine  receives  from  the  trunk 
of  an  elm ;  and  thence  argues  in  &- 
vour  of  marriage. 

Pomona  and  Vertumnus  were  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  ;  but  these  had 
their  Prologia,  or  festival  before  ga- 
thering the  fruits ;  and  their  Oschopho^ 
a    festival    of  the   ripe  fruits. 


na 


Even  the  rude  ancient  Germans  had 
divinities,  tutelars  of  their  fruits : 
Satur  (whence  our  Saturday)  repre- 
sented as  an  elderly  man  bearing  a 
water-pail,  full  of  fruits  (signifying 
that  by  rain  he  nursed  them),  and 
Syeba,  depicted  as  a  fair  female,  with 
flowing  hair,  holding  in  one  hand  an 
apple,  in  the  other  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Let  us,  no  less  than  the  heathens, 
have  a  festival  of  fruits,  before  they 
are  gone  from  us ;  let  us  gather  for  our 
Pomonalia  a  basket  of  autumn  fruits, 
and  amuse  the  hour  of  our  dessert  with 
the  historical  or  classical  reminiscences 
they  suggest.  To  adorn  the  basket 
that  contains  them,  we  will  en  wreath 
it  with  some  flowers  of  poesy — exotics 
transplanted  from  foreign  soils. 

The  place  of  honour  in  our  Basket 
we  must  assign  to  the  cluster  of 
Grapes,  delicious  in  flavour  and  beau- 
tiful in  form,  with  its  ornamental 
leaves  and  graceful  tendrils,  a  favourite 
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subject  for  the  painter  and  sculptor, 
the  theme  of  poets,  and  the  meet  com- 
panion of  the  wine-cup,  since  it  crowns 
the  brow  of  Bacchus,  and  twines  the 
thyrsus  of  his  priestesses.  His  too 
zealous  devotee,  Anacreon,  was  choked 
by  a  grape-stone:  but  so  was  also  the 
tender  Sophocles,  the  votary  rather  of 
Melpomene  than  of  Bacchus.  Tempting 
as  is  the  grape,  the  people  of  Madagas- 
car avoided  it  as  poisonous,  till  taught 
to  eat  it  by  the  I  rench.  Grapes  form 
the  device  of  the  island  of  Tenedos 
on  some  ancient  coins.  A  very  pretty 
device  was  once  made  by  Charles 
James  Fox,  at  a  gay  reunion,  for  the 
fascinating  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ;  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  motto, 
**  Je  plais  jusqu'cL  Vivresse***  Titian 
is  said  to  have  first  observed  in  a  bunch 
of  grapes  the  principle  of  light  and 
lihade,  the  chir  obscur,  and  harmony 
of  colouring,  which  he  taught  to  his 
pupils  from  this  beautiful  model.  The 
grape  originated  the  proverb,  **  Be- 
tween the  cup  and  the  lip  there  is 
many  a  slip."  Ancaeus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  King  of  Ionia,  hav- 
ing beaten  a  slave  for  some  neglect  in 
his  vineyard,  the  latter  predicted  that 
his  master  would  never  more  taste  the 
juice  of  his  grapes.  To  confute  the 
prophecy,  Anca?us  called  for  a  cup  of 
wine ;  but  just  as  he  was  raising  it  to 
his  lips,  an  alarm  was  given  that  an 
enormous  wild  boar  was  ravaging  the 
vines.  The  King  set  down  the  cup 
untasted,  and  rushed  out  to  encounter 
the  boar;  but  the  animal  turning  sud- 
denly upon  him,  slew  him — hence  the 
adage.* 

To  accompany  the  grape,  we  will 
cull  a  poetic  flower  from  Greece,  on 
the  dedication  of  a  simple  feast  to  the 
tutelars  of  field  and  garden.  We 
have  chosen  it  as  an  introduction  of 
our  own  humble  basket  of  varieties 
to  the  reader: — 

VOTIVE   POEM. 
yftOM  THS  OlIKBK  OP    CRIITAOORAt    (A  COTBM- 

roBABv  or  AVooaTva  casah.) 
Borpvct  oiKovtiramH,  twrx^aroui  tw  fiouii. — K.r^. 

*'  Tbia  clu^er  ripe  of  grapes,  that  shine, 
Distended  with  tlieir  sparkling  wine : 


Glowing  pomegranate  newly  cat ; 
Brown  kernels  of  the  sylvan  nut ; 
Frpfih  almond?,  from  whose  humid  leaf  f 
Still  flow  the  tears  of  lover*s  grief; 
The  juicy  pear,  a  luscious  treat, 
For  him  who  quaflTs  the  goblet  meet ; 
Th*  ambrosial  sweets  that  bees  bestow ; 
Thick  cakes  the  liberal  hand  that  show ; 
With  heads  of  garlic,  smooth  and  white, 
That  to  the  mantling  draught  excite. 
These  (humble  feast)  Polyxenes 
Gives  to  the  rural  deities — 
To  thee,  O  Pan !  with  trusty  rod— 
And  thee,  the  well- armed  Garden-God." 

The  Apple,  with  its  various  hues., 
ruddy,  golden,  and  russet — forms  a 
handsome  group,  accompanied  by  its 
oblong  relatives,  the  mottled  pear  and 
the  tawny  quince.  The  apple  is  un- 
fortunate in  having  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  mischief-making  fruit  ever 
since  the  designation  of  "  Apple"  has 
been  applied  to  the  iruit  of  ill  omen 
eaten  by  Eve.  The  reader  will  remem. 
ber  the  trite  examples  in  the  classic 
mythology  of  the  apple  of  discord,  the 
golden  apples  whicn  caused  the  swift, 
footed  Atalanta  to  lose  her  fateful  race, 
and  the  apple  of  Aeon  tins  which  brousht 
so  much  sickness  and  sufiering  to  Uy- 
dippe,  and  is  immortalised  in  Ovia*s 
Heroic  Epistles.  In  later  times,  an 
apple  was,  indeed,  a  fruit  of  discord  in 
the  imperial  family  of  Byzantium. 
Theodosius  the  younger.  Emperor  of 
the  East  in  the  fiflh  century,  had  mar. 
ried  the  beautiful,  accomplished,  and 
celebrated  Eudoxia  (called  Atheniaa 
before  her  conversion  to  Christianity), 
and  for  many  years  he  entertained  the 
strongest  affection  for  her.  There  came 
to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  Paull- 
nus,  a  philosopher  who  was  highly  es. 
teemed  for  his  learning  by  Eudoxia. 
One  day  she  unguardedfy  bestowed  on 
him,  as  a  mark  of  friendship,  a  remark* 
ably  fine  apple  with  which  she  had  been 
presented  by  Theodosius.  PaalinuSy 
i^orant  of  these  circumstances,  car- 
ned  the  apple  as  a  respectful  offering 
to  the  Emperor.  The  latter,  recognis- 
ing the  fruit,  and  conceiving  a  jeiuons 
suspicion,  went  to  the  Empress,  and,  in 
a  stem  tone,  demanded  what  she  had 
done  with  his  gift.     Eudoxia*  discon- 


*  "  Multa  cadimt  inter  calicem,  supremaqaa  labra,"  or,  according  to  Cato*s  verrion, 
**  Mult  urn  inter  est  inter  os  et  offam.** 

t  The  leaves  of  the  almond*  tree  beinf;  often  found  humid  ia  dry  weather,  the  Greeks 
fkhled  that  they  we|>t  for  the  sorrows  of  PhrlUs,  Prineesa  of  Thnoe,  who  dying  for  lore  of 
Demopboon,  was  said  to  have  been  changed  into  an  alm<nid-tr«e.  Odd  celebrates  the  1ot« 
of  PhylHn,  in  his  Her»>ic  Epivtlen. 
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certed  by  his  manner,  was  unhappily 
tempted  to  an  untruth,  and  replied  that 
she  nad  eaten  it.  The  Emperor,  con- 
firmed  in  his  suspicions,  produced  the 
apple,  convicted  her  of  falsehood,  taxed 
her  with  infidelity,  and  banished  her 
from  Constantinople  for  ever.  She  re- 
tired to  Palestine,  where  she  died  after 
enduring  eleven  years  of  humiliation 
and  exile.  The  unfortunate  Paulinua 
was  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of 
Theodosius.  Thus  was  an  apple  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  the  powerful,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  wise.  The  reader  will 
be  intei*ested  by  comparing  this  histo. 
rical  anecdote  with  the  strikingly  simi- 
lar story  of**  The  Three  Apples'*  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  The  Byzantine  his- 
torians  furnish  us  with  a  trait  resem. 
bling  the  classic  judgment  of  Paris,  in 
which  the  prize,  in  a  competition  for 
superior  beauty,  was  a  golden  apple. 
Theophilus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  in 
the  nnith  century,  desirous  of  choosing 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  his  domi. 
nions  for  his  wife,  published  a  mani. 
festo  requiring  all  the  unmarried  females 
who  were  remarkable  for  their  charms 
to  repair  to  Constantinople,  and  as. 
semblo  in  his  presence  on  an  appointed 
day,  when  he  would  distinguish  the  ob- 
ject of  his  choice  by  giving  her  an  ap- 
ple of  gold.  Great  numbers  appeared, 
and  presented  such  a  galaxy  of  beau, 
ties,  that  Theophilus  was  perplexed, 
and  walked  to  and  fro,  undecided, 
among  the  anxious  competitors  for  a 
throne.  At  length  he  stopped  before 
Icasia,  a  young  girl  of  high  rank  and 
exceeding  loveliness,  and  his  eyes 
itemed  to  say  they  would  seek  no  far- 
ther. *'  Truly,'*  said  he,  as  he  gazed 
admiringly,  <* women  are  dangerous 
beings ;  they  often  do  agreat  deal  of  mis- 
chief."  Icasia  thought  it  incumbent  on 
her  to  reply :  **  Yes,  sire,  but  in  recom- 
pense  they  sometimes  do  a  great  deal  of 
good. "  The  Emperor  was  displeased ; 
he  thought  a  modest  silence  at  such  a 
moment  would  have  been  more  becom. 
ing  than  an  attempt  at  repartee.  Ho 
turned  from  Icasia,  and  the  golden 
prize  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  pre- 
senting  to  her  he  gave  to  Theodora. 
Icasia  buried  her  mortiQ cation  in  a 
cloister,  where  the  amused  her  leisure 
by  writing  several  works  of  merit;  and 
was,  in  the  end,  more  happy  than  her 
successful  rival.  I'heodora  and  Theo- 
philus differed  in  religion — the  Empress 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Emperor  an 
Iconoclasti  or  image-breaker ;  he  was  a 


man  of  ferocious  temper,  and  there  was 
no  union  of  soul  between  them.  After 
a  troubled  reign  of  twelve  years,  Theo- 
philus died,  leaving  the  widow  to  con- 
tend with  the  wickedness  of  her  son, 
the  young  Emperor  Michael,  a  mon- 
ster  of  depravity,  who  soon  deposed 
Theodora  from  her  rank,  and  impri- 
soned her  and  her  daughters  for  life  in 
a  convent,  where,  probably,  the  fallen 
Empress  remembered  Icasia  with  envy, 
and  mourned  that  she  herself  had  ever 
received  the  unfortunate  prize  of  the 
golden  apple.  En  revanche  for  its  mis- 
chiefs, the  apple  has  sometimes  led  to 
good,  as  in  the  instance  of  William 
Tell,  when  it  was  the  remote  cause  of 
the  liberation  of  Switzerland ;  and  in 
the  instance  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
was  led  to  discover  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion by  an  apple  falling  on  his  head. 

In  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
Goddess  Iduna  kept  in  a  box  a  kind  of 
apples  of  which  the  gods  ate  when 
growing  old,  and  renewed  their  immor- 
tality. Lok,  the  evil  genius,  carried 
awav  Iduna,  and  kept  her  prisoner  in  a 
thick  forest.  The  gods  were  in  danger 
of  becoming  decrepid,  till  Lok  was 
conquered  by  Thor,  the  Thunderer, 
and  forced  to  restore  Iduna  and  her 
rejuvenating  fruit.  This  fable  seems 
derived  from  some  obscure  tradition  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  of  Eve 
and  the  serpent. 

In  the  classic  mythology  apples  are 
sacred  to  Venus,  from  her  gaining  the 

Erize  of  the  golden  apple  from  Paris  in 
is  famous  judgment,  and  they  were 
dedicated  to  Hercules  from  his  con- 
quest of  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hespe. 
rides.  In  the  Pythian  games,  apples 
consecrated  to  Apollo  weio  the  reward 
of  the  victor. 

In  England  it  was  long  customary 
to.  bless  the  new  apples  on  St.  James's 
day  (July  25),  and  on  twelfth  day  to 
sprinkle  apple  trees  with  libations  of 
Cider,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of 
some  rude  ancient  rhymes,  a  custom 
supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  rites  of 
Pomona. 

The  Apple  mentioned  by  Solomon  in 
Canticles  is  believed  to  be  the  citron 
(citrus  medicaj,  for  the  ^pple  is  not 
grown  in  Palestine.  Solomon  describes 
the  fruit  as  of  a  golden  colour,  and 
with  a  very  fragrant  and  reviving  scent 
— circumstances  true  of  the  citron,  but 
not  of  the  apple. 

The  Qdikce,  a  native  of  Cydon  in 
Crete,  was  dedicated  to  Venus,  and 
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was  considered  l>y  the  ancients  a  sym- 
bol  of  love  and  happiness.  By  the  laws 
of  Solon,  in  Athenian  marriages,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  required  to 
cat  a  quince  together. 

The  Pear  is  thorny  in  its  wild  state. 
John,  our  king  of  odious  memory,  is 
said  by  tradition  to  have  died  from 
eating  a  pear  pricked  by  poisoned 
needles.  Drusus,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  by  his  first  wife,  Flautia  Ur- 


gulaniUa,  was  choked  by  a  pear  with 
which  he  was  playing,  by  throwing  it 
up  in  the  air  and  catching  it  in  his 
mouth,  but  at  last  it  slipped  down  into 
his  throat.  In  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  City  of  Worcester  three  pears 
are  blazoned,  in  allusion  to  the  cele- 
brity of  the  Worcestershire  perry. 
To  this  group  of  fruits  we  will  give 
a  companion  flower,  brought  m>m 
Italy :— 


SONNET. 
PROM  THX  ITALIAir  OW  FKAIICKICO  BUCBTTI  COPBTTA.* 

(Porta  a  buon  Villanel  da  StranU  rira,  he.) 

"  From  distant  soil  the  honest  peasant  bare 

A  sapling  tree ;  and  when  the  sun  was  low 
He  set  it  in  his  orchard^s  plot,  to  grow. 

It  1iv*d,  and  grew,  and  floarish'd  freely  there. 

Sunshine,  and  showers,  and  summer's  genial  air 

Gave  the  maturing  tree  health,  beauty,  strength. 
The  jo3rful  cultor  deem'd  the  time  at  length 

Had  dawn'd,  to  pay  with  fruits  his  fostering  care. 

But,  ah  I  those  apples,  cherishM  long  in  vain — 

Ere  one  short  hour,  and  all  were  snatched  away 

By  plund'rer*s  band,  eager  with  greed  of  gain. 
E*en  thus  the  spoiler  rent,  in  one  short  day, 

From  me  the  fruit  of  many  an  auxioii«»  year, 

And  nought  but  fading  leaves  are  left  me  here.** 


The  Oranqe,  that  brilliant  fruit, 
has  been  generally  believed  to  be  the 
golden  apple  of  the  classics,  that  grew 
m  the  garden  of  the  Hcsperides.  In 
Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  the  manner  of  cutting  an 
orange  formed  a  party  sign  between 
the  rival  factions  of  the  popes  and  of 
the  emperors ;  the  former,  or  Guclphs, 
cut  it  across ;  the  latter,  or  Ghibellines, 
cut  it  lengthways.  An  orange  stuck 
with  cloves  was  formerly  a  customary 
new-year's  gif^  in  £ngland.  The  sLl. 
very-white  orange-blossom  is  appro- 
priated to  young  brides  for  their  wed- 
ding-wreath;  therefore  we  will  here 
associate  with  the  orange  a  bridal  bou- 
quet taken  from  Germany : — 

A  mother's  warning  to  IIER  DAUGirnSB 

ON  HKB  WEDDING- I>AY. 

PBOIC   TUB   GBBMAN    OP  PRBDBRICK   WIIUAM 
GoTTBB.t 

(Sclbit  die  glucklichito  der  Ehen,  U.S.W.) 

**  Daughter !  cloud-i  frill  sometimes  hover 
O'er  the  happiest  Hymen's  peace ; 
And  the  fondest  husband-lover 
Follow  temper  or  caprice. 


Deemest  thou  golden  days  for  ever 

Can  thy  golden  ring  bestow  ? 
Then  life's  course  and  man's  heart  never 

Hast  thou  leam'd  as  yet  to  know. 
Oft  a  simple  maiden  gladly 

Hath  her  chosen  bridegroom  wed. 
And  in  after  days  hath  sadly 

Moum*d  her  hopes,  her  freedom  fled. 
He,  her  glances*  slave  once  seeming, 

Moody  t^Tant  stands  confessed ; 
Wakcn'd  from  her  joyous  dreaming, 

Cares  and  sorrows  rend  her  breast 
Yet  to  thee  hath  power  been  given. 

Daughter,  thine  own  bliss  to  make — 
Softness,  prudence,  these  are  even 

All  the  arms  thou  need'st  to  take. 
Meet  thy  husband's  heart  with  spirit 

Blandly  cordial,  frankly  gay ; 
Pass  imseeing  slight  demerit — 

Slight  offences  smile  away." 

The  Pomegranate  was»  of  old,  an 
emblem  of  blessing,  which  is  probably 
the  reason  why  it  was  figured  in  gold 
on  the  robe  of*  the  high  priest  of  the 
Jews.  In  Egypt  it  was  an  attribute 
of  the  principal  goddess,  Ista.  The 
classic  mythology  fables,  that  when 
Proserpine  had  been  forcibly  carried 


*  He  was  a  native  of  Perugia  m  Italy ;  a  Doctor  of  Law ;  died  in  1668. 

f  A  native  of  Gotha,  a  secretaiy  employed  in  the  ducal  archives.     Died  1797,  agad  53. 
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off  by  Pluto  to  his  Tartarean  abode, 
the  tears  of  her  mother,  Ceres,  pre- 
vailed with  Jupiter  to  decree  that  the 
unwilling  bride  should  be  restored, 
provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  while 
m  the  realm  of  Fluto.  But  it  being 
discovered  that  she  had  eaten  part  of  a 
pomegranate,  she  whs  compelled  to 
remain,  and  be  satisfied  to  share  the 
throne  of  the  gloomy  king.  This  fable 
seems  to  be  tne  origin  oi  the  common 
superstition  in  fairy  lore — that  if  any 
person,  who  has  been  carried  by  the 
fairies  into  their  habitations,  eats  or 
drinks  anything  while  there,  he  or  she 
forfeits  the  power  of  ever  returning 
from  their  enchanted  regions.  The 
pomegranate  was  borne  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  Is 
figured  on  coins  of  Side,  in  Pamphy. 
lia  (being  called  Side  in  Greek)  ;  and 
also  on  some  coins  of  Rhodes.  Some 
hel  esprit  of  the  French  com't,  made  for 
Anne  of  Austria,  mother  of  Louis 
XTV.,  the  device  of  the  coronetted  po- 
megranate, with  the  motto,  '*Monprix 
n'est  pas  dcais  ma  courorme.**  Katha- 
rine of  Arragon,  the  broken-hearted 
queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  chose  for  her 
device  the  pomegranate,  in  memory 
of  the  beautiful  province  of  Granada 
(the  scene  of  her  childhood),  ivhose 
emblem  was  this  firuit,  which  is  called 
in  Spanish  Granada,  i.  e,,  the  grained; 
it  was  borne  in  the  scutcheons  of  the 
Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  conquered 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  parents 
of  Katharine.  From  Spain,  then,  we 
will  bring  a  Moorish  romance,  as  the 
flower  of  the  pomegranate : — 

MOORISH  BOMANCE. 
FROM   THE  IPAHISH   OF  JOSH   ZORILLA.* 

(De  1a  Lima  i  lof  refleto*,  ftc.) 

**  Bright  by  the  moon's  reflected  ray, 
Far  away, 
A  Mooribh  Tower  is  ahown, 
Where  the  pure  Darro'sf  limpid  tide 
Doth  darkly  glide 
Beneatli  its  walls  of  stone. 

••  The  sombre  elms  that  o'er  the  river 
Rustle  and  quiver, 
Make  music  to  the  ear : 
The  wand'rin^  airs  thro*  rush  and  sedge, 
That  fringe  the  edge. 
Breathe  murmors  sweet  to  hear. 


*'  The  hxxH^  that  ope  beside  the  9trand 
Of  yellow  sand, 
Their  fragrancy  exhale : 
Thrilling  with  joy  in  green  retreat, 
'Mid  blossoms  sweet, 
Nestles  the  nightingale. 

*^  Down  from  the  rock,  with  magic  gleam 
The  silver  stfeain 
Falls,  like  a  diamond  shower : 
In  every  drop  of  bead-like  sheen 
la  imag'd  seen 
The  oriental  tower. 

*'  There  stands  in  open  balcony 
Of  turret  high, 
A  form  so  fair  and  young ; 
Tis  the  Sultana  singing  low 

To  the  water's  flow, 
A  lay  in  Arab  tongue. 

"  And  thro'  the  genial  atmosphere 
It  echoes  clear. 
Her  melancholy  strain ; 
'Till  wafted  thence,  'mid  zephyr's  sighs 
Its  music  dies 
Far  o'er  the  grassy  plain. 

< 

"  The  linnet  sings,  aloud  replying. 
Like  rival  vieing, 
In  tender  song  with  her : 
He  hope  fh)m  glowing  bed  to  bed 
Of  tulips  red 
In  the  rich  and  gay  parterre. 

*<  The  while  she  sang  (the  linnet  still 
With  ready  trill 
His  due  responses  made) 
Below,  the  jealous  Moor  was  watching, 
Her  accents  catching, 
Hi4  in  the  garden's  shade. 

"  *  A  Moslem's  love  is  mine,'  she  said,      '^ 
*  And  on  my  head 
A  jewelVd  coronet ; 
But  tell  me,  flower,  with  joy  to  bless 
My  loveliness. 
What  lacks  the  harem  yet  ? 

"  *  They  give  me  carpet,  cushion,  shawl, 
So  gorgeous  all, 
Nor  blooming  wreaths  forget. 
My  garden,  say !  with  joy  to  blen 
My  lovdineas, 
What  lacks  the  harem  yet  ? 

*' '  They  give  me  baths,   and  feasts,   and 
bowers, 

With  brightest  flowers, 
Like  those  of  Eden,  set : 
But,  river,  say  !  With  joy  to  bless 
My  lovelineas, 
What  Ucks  the  harem  yet  ? 


*  A  modem  poet,  who  began  to  be  known  in  Madrid  about  1833. 

t  A  little  river  of  Granada. 
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" '  Tbey  give  me  pluiuen  os  3o(t  and  white 
As  sea-ioam  liglit, 
And  veils  for  my  locks  of  jet : 
Say,  niglituigale !  witli  joy  to  bl&m 
My  loveliness, 
What  lacks  tlie  baiem  yet  ? 

**  *  Nought  that  can  cloud  my  brow  is  here, 
Or  bring  a  tear 
My  sunny  eyes  to  wet : 
But  tell  me,  Moon !  with  joy  to  bless 
My  loveliness, 
What  lacks  tbe  harem  yet  ?* 

**  TracM  by  the  lamp  upon  tbe  wall, 
A  shaidow  tall 
Tbe  singer  has  descried — 
She  turns,  and  in  her  balcony 
He  meets  her  eye ; 
The  Moor  is  at  her  side. 

**  *■  Hast  thou  not  casUes?  (a^iks  the  Moor), 
*  Pearls,  golden  store, 
Garland,  and  carkanet  ? 
Tell  me,  my  fair  I  with  joy  to  bless 
*  Thy  loveliness, 

What  lacks  the  harem  yet  ? 

^  *■  Say,  can  the  garden,  or  the  stream, 
Or  day*s  bright  beam. 
Or  bud,  or  burd  afford 
One  joy  that  thou,  my  life  I  in  vain 
Wouldest  seek  to  gain 
From  me,  thy  lovmg  lord  ? 

**  *  Then  say,  e'en  thy  caprice  to  please 
What  lacks  of  ease, 
Or  love,  or  wealth  to  thee  ?* 
*  Ah,  Master  mine !  yon  birds  that  sing 
Where  flow'rets  spring, 
'  Have — air  and  liberty  /' " 

The  blushing,  downy>cheeked  Psach, 
lovely  and  fragrant  as  it  is,  was  once 
ffuilty  of  tbe  death  of  a  beautiful  and 
innocent  woman,  the  Persian  Prin- 
cess  Statira,  daughter  of  Kinj;  Darius, 
and  widow  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
AfW  she  had  lost  a  husband  by  whom 
she  was  tenderly  loved,  she  knew  that 
her  life  was  in  danger  from  the  machi. 
nations  of  her  riv^,  Alexander's  se- 
cond wife,  Roxana,  the  Buctrian 
Princess,  who  wished  to  destroy  her 
before  the  birth  of  her  expected  child, 
in  order  to  remove  a  competitor  for 
dominion  out  of  the  way  of  her  (Kox- 
ana's)  own  son.  Statira,  fearing  poi- 
son, would  ne\er  eat  of  anythmg  in 
company  with  Roxana,  unless  the  lat. 
ter  uiHred  it  with  her.  But  theBactrian 
provided  herself  with  a  knife,  one  side 
of  which  was  imbued  with  a  subtle 


poison,  while  the  other  side  was  left 
pure  ;  with  this  knife  she  cut  in  two  a 
beautiful  peach,  and  gave  Statira  the 
part  cut  with  the  poisoned  side,  and 
ate  herself  the  uninjured  half  before 
her  rival,  who,  thus  deceived,  partook 
of  her  own  portion,  and  died,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  fruit  of  her  own  country,  for 
the  peach  is  Persian.     The  near  rel&. 
tive  of  the  peach,  the  sunny  Apricot 
(its  name  is  from  the  Latin,  aprieuSf 
sunny),  was  once  the  occasion  of  a 
singular  and  far-fetched  rebus.     On 
tbe  death  of  the  detestable  Louis  XI. 
of   France,    his  daughter,    Anne  de 
Beaujeu,   who  became   Regent,    dis- 
missed in  disgrace,  some  of  his  offi> 
cials,  whose  conduct  had  disgusted  the 
nation  ;    and  among  them  the    late 
King's  physician,   John    Cotier,  who 
had  extorted  large  sum^,  from  his  royal 
patient's  dread  of  death.      The  physi- 
cian, knowing  how  much  he  was  hated, 
thought  himself  fortunate  to  escape 
alivcy  and  to  testify  his  pleasure  at  tne 
security  he  felt  in  his  retirement,  he 
sculptured   over  his  door  an  apricot 
tree  (in  French,  Abricotier),  in  allu. 
sion  to  his  name,  and  added  before  it, 
the  words  a  I',  which,  in  coni  unction 
with  the  tree,    read  d  VAbn  Cotier, 
or  ^  I'Abricotier,  an  untranslateable 
pun.    The  introduction  of  the  apricot 
into  £ngland,  has  in  it  somethmg  of 
romance.    The  enthusiastic  natuniust, 
John  Tradescant,   the  elder   (subse- 
quently gardener  to  Charles  L)f  en- 
tered himself  on  board  an  armed  pri- 
vateer, going  against  Morocco,  sold^ 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  apri- 
cot, and  bringing  it  home.     As  this 
was  in  1620,  §ht3:speare  commits  an 
anachronism,  when  he  makes  the  gar- 
dener of  Richard  II.,  at  the  date  of 
1399,  say,  *<  Gro,  bind  thou  up  those 
daooling    apricocks.'* — (^Richard    IL 
act  lii.  scene  4.) 

The  associate  poem  for  the  peacb  we 
bring  from  Sicily  : — 

THE    PEACH. 

VaOM    TOS    SICILIA!!   OW    ANTOHIO   TALLOKl, 
OTtlBRWlSB  vajkKZIA>U.* 

(Lu  Fcnicu  fiuvl  e  lu  to'  oddurl.) 

"  The  peach  U  beauteous  in  its  bloom, 
And  rich  in  flavour  and  perfume  ; 
But  in  its  heart,  those  sweets  amid, 
We  find  a  bitter  kernel  hid. 


*  He  termed  himself  Veoeztanu  from  his  father  having  been  a  Venetian.     He  was  him  elf 
4  native  of  Moreale,  in  Sidly.     He  perhhed  m  the  ruins  vf  the  Ca»tle  of  Puknuo,  by  the  ex- 
iloMuu  of  the  powder  magazme,  16^3* 
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Thud,  tiio'  to  othen*  eyed  I  bear 
Of  calm  content  tbe  placid  air, 
I  feel  deep  hid  within  my  heart 
A  flame,, a  grief  I  ne*er  impart/' 


The  Nut  tribe,  in  their  hard,  brown 
shells,  form  a  contrast  with  the  soft  and 
bright-haed  fruits  around  them.  The 
walnut  was  originally  in  £ngland  called 
Gaul-nut,  having  been  introduced  from 
France.  Herbalists  used  to  consider 
the  walnut  efficacious  in  diseases  of 
the  head,  because  it  bore  what  they 
called  the  signature  of  the  head  {i,e,,  a 
fanciful  resemblance),  the  outer  ^reen 
skin  representing  the  pericranmm ; 
the  shell  within,  the  skull;  and  the 
kernel,  the  brain.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  walnuts  were 
found  more  efTective  than  cannon-balls 
in  taking  a  beleaguered  city.  Amiens 
was  besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  then  in  arras  to  oppose  the  acces- 
sion  of  Henri  Quatre  to  the  throne  of 
Pranoe.  A  small  number  of  Spanish 
soldieia,  disguised  as  French  peasants, 
with  a  cart  laden  with  sacks  of  walnuts, 
came  to  the  gate,  and  asked  admittance 
to  sell  their  fruit.  On  the  gate  being 
opened  for  them,  one  of  the  sacks, 
which  was  purposely  left  untied,  fell 
(as  designed)  from  the  cart,  and  the 
French  guard,  busying  themselves  in 
picking  up  the  scattered  walnuts,  were 
attacked  by  the  disguised  soldiers ; 
then  a  party  of  Spaniards,  who  were  at 
hand  in  ambush,  rushing  forward,  sur- 
prised and  took  the  town. 

Fresh  nuts  look  handsome  in  their 
integuments,  variously  tinted  with  yel- 
low, brown,  green,  and  red,  clothing 
their  hard  shells,  like  the  gay  surcoat 
and  scarf  that  of  old  hung  over  and 
adorned  the  knight's  armour.  The 
Greek  girls,  in  Laconia,  at  the  time  of 
nut  gathering,  used  to  celebrate  a  feast 
called  the  Carya,  in  honour  of  Diana  of 
the  Nuts.  They  went  out  into  the 
country  to  gather  nuts,  and  joined  in  a 
dance,  said  to  have  been  invented  b^ 
Castor  and  Pollux.  In  Scotland,  it 
used  to  be  the  custom  to  go  out  nutting 
for  the  first  time  on  Holyrood  day 
(September  14),  in  memory  of  the  tra> 
ditional  discovery  of  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross  by  the  Emperor  licraclius.  In 
Herefordshire,  it  used  to  be  customary 
to  send,  as  presents,  on  St.  Thomas's 
day,  pyramids  of  nuts,  with  apples,  and 


gilded  evergreens.  Hence  came  the 
adage,  "it  was  nuts  and  apples  to  him," 
to  express  something  that  gave  great 
pleasure.  Tlic  hazel  is  the  wood  chosen 
for  the  "  divining  rod,"  used  to  discover 
hidden  springs  of  water.  It  was  a 
Druidical  superstition,  that  the  breath 
of  serpents  would  congeal  round  a 
hazel  rod  held  in  it  and  form  a  ring 
like  glass,  endowed  with  magical  quali- 
ties.  Irish  tradition  says  that  the  rod 
with  which  St.  Patrick  expelled  the  ser- 
pents  and  toads  was  of  hazel ;  and  that 
nazel  is  of  such  virtue,  that  its  touch  is 
death  to  noxious  reptiles,  and  that  un- 
holy  spirits  fly  from  it.  As  nuts  are 
the  children  of  the  wood,  their  com- 
panion shall  be — 

SYLVAN  LIFE. 
VBOM  TBB  OBBXAM   OV  OB.  JDSTIB   KBBBSB.* 

(Sey  Willkommen,  Wandcnman.— U.  S.  W.) 

"  Welcome,  Wand'rer,  to  the  wood ! 
Only  in  this  solitude 
Can  the  humble-hearted  find 
Pleasures  meet  for  peaceful  mind. 

**  By  the  streamlet  rests  the  deer ; 
llini^hes  warble  freely  here ; 
Mildly  dark  our  forest  screen, 
Pleasant  to  the  eye  its  green. 

"  Brightly  sparkle  brooks  and  dews ; 
Flowers  unplucked  their  sweeta  diffuse ; 
Deep  in  caves  nnseen,  unknown, 
Hidcth  gold  and  precious  stone. 

"  Shun  the  vale— for  there  the  rill, 
Free  no  more,  impels  the  mill ; 
Shun  the  town— for  there  the  thrush, 
Cag*d,  laments  his  native  bush. 

**  Go  not  where  from  peaceftil  earth 
Men  drag  gold  and  jewels  forth ; 
Gems  whose  liquid  light  appears 
Like  an  eye  suffused  with  tears. 

"  Rest  thee,  Wand'rer,  'mid  the  shade 
By  the  meeting  branches  made ; 
Elsewhere  men  around  thee  pry ; 
Moon  and  stars  thy  wand'rihgs  spy. 

"  But  in  shelter  here  thoult  be, 
With  the  stream  alone  and  free ; 
None  to  see  thee  in  thy  bower. 
Save  the  dew  on  moss  and  flower." 

To  whom  does  not  the  dark-visaged, 
sanguine-juiced  Mulberbt  recall  the 
tragical  fate  of  the  Babylonian  lovers. 


*  A  SwubiftD  physician. 
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Pyramua  and  Thisbe,  whose  stolen  in- 
terviews were  made  by  moonlight  under 
a  mulberry-tree,  the  fruit  of  which, 
originally  white,  became  empurpled  by 
being  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  who  slew  them- 
seivea  in  despair  beneath  its  shade.  The 
Morea  of  Greece  owes  its  name  to  a  faa- 
ciful  resemblance  of  its  shape  to  that  of 
the  leaf  of  the  mulberry,  called  in  Greek 
Morea.  A  clergyman.  Rev.  Francis 
Gastrell,  has  acquired  a  disgraceful  ce- 
lebrity for  having,  in  1756,  cut  down 
wantonly,  nay  brutishly,  the  mulberry 
planted  by  Suakspeare,  the  poet's  fa- 
vourite tree ;  the  reverend  gentleman 
being  unhappily  then  the  possessor  of 
Shakspeare's  nome.  He  received,  how- 
ever, very  serious  proofs  of  the  general 


indignation  in  Stratford.  The  woo<l 
of  the  famous  tree  was  made  into  snuff- 
boxes  and  drinking-cups,  which  sold 
at  high  prices.  The  introduction  of 
the  mulberry-tree  (for  feeding  silk- 
worms) into  France  was  at  first  opposed 
by  popular  clamour,  till  patronised  by 
the  king,  Henri  IV.,  who  seoms  to 
have  foreseen  the  wealth  of  which  it 
would  become  the  source.  There  is  a 
pretty  oriental  proverb  to  inculcate  pa- 
tience and  hope-~'*l^^A  time  and  pa-- 
tience  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  becomes 
silk,"  As  the  mulberry  owes  its  ear- 
liest fame  to  the  death  of  two  lovers, 
we  select  for  its  companion  the  lament 
of  a  poet  of  Portugal  for  the  death  of 
the  lady  of  his  affections :— • 


SONNET. 
raOM  THB  POBTOOUKSK  OV  M.  M.  B.  BOCAQII.* 

(YoMte,  Alnui  Innoccnt^b  Alma  querida,  &&) 

'^  And  thon  bast  fled,  spirit  most  pure,  most  dear ! 

Fled  to  a  sunshine  brighter  far  than  this ; 

Well  bast  thou  chang'd  for  heaven's  eternal  bliss 
The  false  and  fleeting  joys  of  mortals  here. 
O,  born  for  heaven  1  now  call'd  to  that  high  sphere, 

Thou  dwelfst  from  vain  dclasions  far  away  ;■ 
Once  happy  in  Arm  faith  and  love  sincere, 

Till  sorrow  made  thy  tenderness  its  prey. 
How  shall  a  mortal,  wretched  and  unwise, 

Presume  to  weep  for  one  who  finds  sweet  rent 
In  glorious  home  above  yon  azure  skies  ? 

Forgive  my  tears,  tliou  spirit  lov'd  and  blest  I 
Ah !  such  the  strife,  the  frailty  of  the  mind, 
That  love  still  weeps  while  reason  bows  reaign^d." 


The  luscious  Fio,  whether  the  rich 
brown  or  its  rival  the  green,  must  not 
be  omitted  from  the  Autumnal  Basket. 
In  old  times  among  the  Greeks  the  fig 
was  held  in  honour.  It  was  used  in 
Saturn's  crown,  and  borne  in  proces- 
sion in  some  of  the  festivals,  as  in  the 
Plynteria,  orfestixal  of  washing  the  sta- 
tute of  Minerva,  wherein  figs  were  ho- 
noured as  **  leaders  to  civilisation  ;"  for 
when  men  discontinued  their  rude  diet 
of  acorns  they  began  to  use  figs.  And 
in  the  Thargelia,  a  feast  of  the  sun, 
the  two  purifiers  of  the  city  (Athens) 
wore  chains  of  figs  round  their  necks, 
and  the  flute- players  performed  an  air 
called  **  the  air  of  the  fig-tree."  Per- 
sons preparing  for  a  journey  adorned 
their  doors  with  branches  of  the  fig  as 
a  presage  of  a  happy  return. 


The  Romans  venerated  the  fig-tree, 
because  Romulus  and  Remus  were  found 
under  one.  But  thongh  the  fig  was 
revered  among  the  ancients  it  is  used 
as  a  term  of  contempt  amon^  the  mo- 
derns— "  a  fig  for  you  1"  This  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Beatrix,  the  wife  of  the  German  em- 
peror, Fredei'ick  Barbarosa,  having  paid 
a  visit  to  Milan,  the  citizens,  enraged  at 
having  had  their  liberties  invaded  by 
Frederick,  oflfered  many  insults  to  the 
Empress ;  and  finally,  mounting  her  on 
a  she-ass,  with  her  face  to  Uie  tail, 
which  they  placed  in  her  hand,  they 
drove  her  out  of  the  gates.  The  in- 
dignant emperor  invested  Milan,  took 
it  after  a  three  years'  siege,  razed  all 
the  buildings  to  the  ground  except  the 
churches,  and  only  spared  the  lives  of 


•  A  naUve  of  Setubal  (St.  Ubes).    Died  1805,  aged  39. 
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the  inhabitants  on  condition  of  each 
one  taking  a  fig  in  his  teeth*  accompa- 
nied by  circumstances  of  degradation 
so  coarse  that  we  pass  them  over.  From 
that  time  it  was  always  a  gross  insult 
to  an  Italian  to  ''show  him  the  fig," 
t.  e,f  to  put  the  thumb  between  the 
two  finders  and  present  it.  The  cele- 
brated Hebraist,  Dr.  Kennicott,*  seeing 
a  splendid  fig  ripening  in  the  garden  of 
his  College  at  Oxfoid,  wished  to  ap- 
propriate it,  and  accordingl)^  appended 
to  it  a  slip  of  parchment  inscribed  *<  Dr. 
Kennicott's  ng."  But  this  precaution 
onl^  served  to  incite  a  gay  young  col- 
legian to  circumvent  the  expectant ;  so 
stealthily  watching  the  maturing  of  the 
coveted  fruit,  as  soon  as  it  was  fully 
ripe,  he  plucked  it  early  one  morning 
before  the  Hebraist  was  up,  and  re- 
moving the  original  label,  left  in  its 
Slace  another,  inscribed,  "  a  fig  for  Dr. 
[ennicott."  The  Greek  philosopher, 
Chrysippus,  laughed  so  immoderately 
at  seeing  an  ass  eating  figs  out  of  a 
dish  that  he  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  (before 
the  Christian  era  two  hundred  and  se- 
ven years).  The  fig,  on  account  of  its 
bearing  fruit  without  flowers,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  emblem  of  friendship, 
testified  by  deeds  rather  than  by  words. 

FBIENDS. 
VROM  TBS   ITALIAM  OF  VRAHCBSCO  BARBKRIHLt 

(Lo  Fioo  tenni  flor  tl  poig«  il  ijratto,  ftc) 

"  Th*  unboastful  fig  his  fruit  bestows 

Unheralded  by  bloom — 
But  ere  bis  golden  apple  glows 
His  silvery  flowers  the  orange  shows. 

And  sheds  a  rich  perfume. 
So  the  true  friend  kind  deed  affords 
Withoat  the  pomp  of  flowery  words : 
Others  their  gifts  so  loudly  praise, 

Their  kindness  to  all  ears  revealing, 
That  dearly  the  recipient  pays 

The  price  in  wounded  feeling/' 

The  stately  Fine  Apple,  fair  as  it  is, 
with  its  regular  diamond-cut  surface 
and  elevated  green  crown,  is  very  bar- 
ren  of  reminiscences.  The  Archigal- 
lus,  or  chief  priest  of  Cybele,  was  re- 
presented bearing  in  one  hand  a  pine, 
apple  in  a  cup.  At  Kensington  is  a 
picture  of  Charles  II.  receiving  a  pine 
apple  from  his  gardener.  Rose,  on  his 


knees.  This  fruit,  on  account  of  its 
large  and  handsome  crown  of  leaves, 
has  been  considered  the  emblem  of 
royalty.  Wherefore  its  companion 
shall  be  a  royal  poem,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  eccentric  daughter  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  brave  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden,  and  written  at  Rome  after 
she  had  abdicated  her  crown  and  re- 
nounced her  religion — the  faith  for 
which  her  father  died  in  battle : — 

TIHE. 
VROK  THE  ITALXAH  OW  CBRI8TIRA  OF  IWXDBILt 

(lo  ■on  U  Tempo  aUto»  &e.) 

"  *  I  am  Time,  winged  Time, 

Fate's  minister  sublime : 
The  universe  shall  feel  my  power, 

And  in  an  awful  hour 
Shall  sink  into  annihilation. 
I  will  spare  nought  in  wide  creation. 
Save  th*  abyss — th'  abyss  profound  ; 
And  darkness  thick  to  reign  around.* 
'•  Ha,  Time !  hear  thou  thy  fate : 
Thou  threalfnest  to  annihilate ; 

But  thou  shalt  lose  thy  sway. 
Soon  as  this  world  has  passed  away 

Thy  rule,  O  Time  I  is  o*er, 
And  thoo  thyself  shalt  be  no  more.' " 

The  bloomy  Plums — ^the  majestic 
yellow  Mogul,  the  sweet,  green  gage, 
the  black  Damascene— have  recalled 
nothing  to  our  memoxy,  save  that  the 
purple  ''Queen  Claude,"  commemo- 
rates an  amiable  French  queen,  Claude, 
the  neglected  wife  of  Francis  I.,  who 
introduced  this  plum  into  France. 

But  the  bright,  round,  shining 
Cherrt,  the  favourite  plaything  with 
children  (who  has  not  loved  bob-cher- 
ry ?)  has  a  pleasing  reminiscence  con- 
nected with  it.  After  the  early  re- 
former, John  Huss,  had  perished  at  the 
stake,  his  followers,  the  Hussites,  or 
Bohemian  Protestants,  took  up  arms  in 
their  self-defence.  During  the  pro- 
longed war,  they  besieged  the  city  of 
Naumburg  (in  Saxony)  in  1482 ;  and 
Procopius  Nossa,  their  general,  de- 
clared  his  intention  to  raze  the  place, 
and  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  m  re- 
venge for  the  people  having  formerly 
voted  for  the  death  of  John  Huss,  at 
the  Synod  of  Eemitz.  The  Naum- 
burgers,  seeing  themselves  on  the  verge 
of  destruction,  were  in  despair,  when 
a  citizen  named  Wolf,  proposed  an  ex- 


•  He  died,  1783, 
Florentine.     Died  of  the  Plague,  1348. 
I  She  died  at  Some,  1619. 
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periment  to  mollify  the  fury  of  the  ge* 
neral.     At  Wolfs  suggestion,  all  die 
children  from  the  ages  of  seven  to 
fourteen,  were  dressed  in  shrouds,  and 
each  holding  a  green   bough  and  a 
lemon   (which   it  was  customary  for 
mourners  at  German  funerals  to  curry), 
were  sent  into  the  Hussite  camp,  to  in- 
tercede with  the  general  for  the  safety 
of  their  relatives  and  their  native  city. 
Procopius  was  moved  by  the  tears  of 
the  young  suppliants  ;  he  granted  their 
petition,  treated  them  with  kindness, 
and  ordered  them  refreshment,  and  in 
particular  regaled  them  with  a  quantity 
of  cherries  (it  was  then  the  month  of 
July).    The  delighted  children  return- 
ed home,  singing  and  rejoicing,  and 
carrying  branches  of  cherry-trees,  laden 
with  their  handsome  fruit,  instead  of 
the  former  funereal  emblems.     The 
Naumburgers,   in  commemoration  of 
their  deliverance,  ever  after  celebrated 
a  festival,  called  Kirschenfest,  or  the 
Feasl  of  the  Cherries,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  the  day  of  the  infant  deputation. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  festivities, 
troops  of  children,  gaily  dressed  and 
crowned  with  flowers,    paraded    the 
streets  in  proccs^on,  carr}'ing  branches 
adorned  with  cherries. 

The  cherry  was  introduced  into  Ire- 
land  by  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  and  first 
planted  at  Afiane,  near  Cappoquin, 
county  Waterford,  on  lands  granted  to 
him  out  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  Des- 
monds, the  most  celebrated  house  in 
Irish  history,  to  one  of  whose  most 
renowned  ladies  a  cherry-tree  of  Sir 
Walter's  proved  fatal,  according  to 
local  tradition.  The  famous  old 
Countess  of  Desmond  was  born  about 
1465;  she  danced  with  Richanl  III. 
at  court,  just  before  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  in  1485,  and  lived  to  see  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Desmonds,  and  the 
fall  of  their  vast  power  and  wealth  in 
the  attainder  of  1586.  She  wont  to 
Loudon,  being  then  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  to  plead  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  jointure,  and  succeeded, 
and  returned  to  live  at  her  birth-place 
and  usual  abode,  Dromana  (near  Af- 
fane)>  a  castle  of  the  Desmonds,  and 
now  the  seat  of  a  noble  descendant  of 
that  house*  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies. 
One  day,  when  she  was  (according  to 
the  tradition)  a  hundred  and  torty 
years  old,  she  saw  some  very  fine  cher- 


ries on  one  of  the  trees  at  Aflane,  and 
having  no  attendant  at  hand  to  gather 
them,  she  attempted  to  climb  up  to 
them,  but  fell,  and  soon  after  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  fall.  Her  picture, 
painted  when  she  was  catremely  old, 
IS  preserved  at  Dromana. 

JSxtremes  meet ;  our  oeresial  remi- 
niscences began  with  childhood,  and  end 
with  old  age.  But  as  the  cherry  is  es- 
pecially  child's  fruit,  we  will  place  as 
Its  associate  an 

EPITAPH   ON   A   CHILD. 
rROX   THK  OJCKMAV  OW  MATBIMOX.* 

(SAoft  weho  im  Haach  der  Abandluft.— U.  8.  W.) 

"The  vernal  gnus  and  flowrets  wave 
In  evening*^  breath,  where  o*er  thy  grara 

Weeps  sorrow,  wan  and  faded ; 
Oh  !  ne'er  till  death  has  set  us  free 
From  earth,  can  thy  sweet  image  be 

hy  dim  oblivion  shaded. 

**  Thou*rt  blest,  tho*  short  tliy  opening  bloom ; 
From  worldly  joy^  from  pride,  from  gloom, 

From  sense  delusive  parted : 
Thou  8leep*8t  in  peace ;  in  caro  and  strife 
We  wav'ring  tread  the  maze  of  life, 

Too  rarely  tranquil-hearted." 

Having  stored  our  basket  with  gar- 
den fruits,  we  must  spare  a  very  small 
corner  for  the  fruits  of  the  wilds.  Hor- 
ticultural  art  may  point  to  its  e/^Mi 
with  pride ;  but  let  not  Nature  remain 
unrepresented.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
Providence  has  kindly  spread  abroad 
wild  fruits  for  those  who  cannot  com- 
mand the  luxuries  of  the  fenced  and 
tended  garden.  The  small  Raspberry 
beside  the  brook,  and  the  sweet  Wood 
Strawberry,  the  delight  of  peasant  chil- 
dren, have  passed  away  before  autumn 
commenced ;  but  all  over  the  country 
the  wholesome  and  pleasant  Blackberry 
offers  an  abundant  feast  to  all  who  are 
not  too  proud  to  stoon  for  it ;  and 
both  its  flowers  and  fruit  are  useful  to 
the  dyer.  The  species  called  the  rou 
blackberry  is  the  badge  of  the  Scotch 
clan  MacNab.  The  species  called  dew- 
berry (rubus  cop^iturj,  with  its  fine,  dark, 
blue  bloom,  and  the  large  grains  of 
its  small  juicy  fruit,  has  been  thought 
worthy,  by  Shakspeare,  of  forming  part 
of  Titan iu's  fairy  feast  (^Midsummer 
KighVs  Dream,  act  iii.  scene  2)  :— 

*•  Fwfl  him  with  •pricote  aad  d«wb«rrf«t. 
With  purpic  gTApM,  green  flgt,  aud  oaulberriM.** 

Boggy  ground?,  especially  on  moun- 


*  The  Poet  of  Magdeburg,  at  the  close  of  last  century. 
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We*d  wile  an  hour  in  watching  "  the  boats  come  homewards  rowing, 
Or  loiter  in  the  lone  wood,  "  the  shady  boughs  beneath ; 

I'd  need  not  breast  the  steep  then,  with  gay  song  upward  going 
To  ask  for  news  of  Maiy  "  upon  the  Hill  of  Heath. 

"  High  on  the  stone-hoap^d  mountain*  "  one  day  when  lonely  lying, 

From  Bendiiff's  peak  so  darksome  "  I  looked  out  east  by  north ; 
I  heard  the  cuckoo  speaking,  I  saw  the  sea-gulls  flying, 

While  with  their  dams  the  lambkins  **  and  calves  were  going  forth. 
The  badger  and  the  weasel  ^^  there  get  them  lairs  for  sleeping ; 

The  red  fox  finds  a  shelter  "  from  winds  that  rudely  breathe. 
The  Banshee  chants  her  dirges,  half  singing  and  half  weeping, 

That  scene  is  grander  far  than  "  the  little  Hill  of  Heath. 

^*  There  bloom  the  rose  and  lily,  and  honey  is  abounding, 

There  the  bright  crystalf  sparkles,  the  white  swan  glides  along, 
The  heath-cocks  there  are  crowding,  the  hounds'  shrill  cry  retoundiiig, 

Harps  at  each  door  are  chiming  "  to  sweet-voic'd  maidens'  song. 
There  grow  sweet  fruits,  the  berry  ^^  upon  the  wild  bush  blazes, 

There  are  all  tilings  delicious  to  keep  away  grim  death, 
There  dwells  my  love  whose  beauty  "  excels  all  beauteous  faces— 

That  place  is  better  far  than  "  the  little  Hill  of  Heath. 

"  There  is  sweet  milk  and  butter,  "  fat  swine  at  all  times  straying 

On  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  round  the  verdant  hill, 
Fair  islets  gem  the  waters  '^  where  speckled  trout  are  playing ; 

Sleek  calves  and  well-  fed  cattle  **  the  merry  woodlands  fill. 
Both  winter  time  and  summer  **  the  trees  there  give  us  pleasure ; 

Good  liquor  there  is  plenty  "  each  merry  roof  beue&th ; 
rd  rather  chant  thy  praises,  sweet  spot !  in  worthy  measure 

Than  sing  the  wither'd  furze  on  '*  the  little  Hill  of  Heath. 

"  I've  gaz'd  on  cheerful  harbours,  in  stately  cities  ponder*d ; 

I've  trod  the  heath-clad  mountain,  "  fair  vale,  and  rushy  plain, 
From  Cork  of  Coves  so  pleasant  "  to  Bal'nasloe  I've  wandei'd : 

Then  from  the  north  returning  to  Cashel  came  again. 
I've  passM  two  years  in  roving,  I've  sat  where  guests  are  many, 

I've  drtun'd  the  glass,  and  gaily  **  have  set  my  pipes  to  breathe, 
But  maiden  like  my  true  love  "  I  never  yet  found  any — 

Save  one  with  fairy  form  on  "  the  little  Hill  of  Heath.** 

With  this  wild  flower  we  terminate      Basket  of  Autumnal  Fruits, 
the  wreath  that  twines  around  our  M.  E.  M. 


*  Alluding  to  the  cahns,  or  piles  of  loose  stones,  anciently  heaped  up  as  sepulchnl  mona<- 
ments. 
f  The  quartz  crystal 
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CHAPTER    VEL 


Tasxhg  into  account  all  that  iuus  been 
related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it 
will  not  snrpnsc  the  reader  to  learn 
from  nSy  that  when  Winnv  Mulcahv 
and  Fatxick  Donohoe  met  at  Moant 
Victory,  after  '\^'inny  had  finally  left 
sdiool,  and  had  come  to  reside  there 
pennaneutly,  their  feelings  towardh 
each  other  were  at  once  perceived 
and  nnderstood  by  both,  without  any 
£rect  admifisioD  to  that  effect. 

Patnck  Donohoe  looked  with  re- 
^lectful,  and  even  rcTerential,  admira- 
tion  on  the  playmate  of  his  childhood — 
now,  to  hu»  partial  eye,  a  young  woman 
of  more  gentle  loveliness,  appealing 
badiftilly  for  succour  and  protection, 
than  Isanee  Pender,  or  even  hi^  own 
vivid  imagination  had  portrayed.  The 
admiratiou  was  bo  intense,  however, 
and  its  ardour  so  unmistakable,  that  its 
object  shrank  tremulously  before  it. 
Winny  Mulcahv  glancing  at  I'a trick 
Donohoe  but  for  one  mum«*ut,  and 
then  withdrawing  her  eyes  and  casting 
them  duwnwardb,  with  that  one  glance 
became  con-vdnced,  that  the  hero  of 'her 
childhood  e.x  celled,  in  outward  appear- 
ance, any  of  the  descri}»tious  of  the  four 
mature  young  ladies  at  bcbool,  or 
even  Kauce  Pender's  florid  praitea. 

In  a  voice  scarce  audible,  in  the  same 
plaintive,  musical  cadence  a^  of  old, 
Winny  iluicahy  said  to  Patrick  Do- 
nohoe— 

*'I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  see  you 
looking — so  very — ^well." 

Thib  was  all  she  said  at  their  first 
meeting ;  but  she  extended  her  hand  to 
him  at  the  same  time  ;  while  he  gazed, 
and  essayed  in  vain  to  string  his  word> 
into  a  greeting,  and,  a£>  their  hands  met, 
both  were  conscious  that  the  othei- 
trembled. 

l^ance  Pender  was  a  critical  looker- 
on;  her  lips  pursed  out,  and  her 
brows  drawn  down  over  her  eyes,  and 
her  soliloquy  reaching  both  their  ears, 
did  not  tend  to  lessen  their  embarrass- 
ment, 

•'  My  ble&sinjr  on  the  both  of  em," 
?1»  saifl.    *'  thev'rc    taken  vith    eacl- 


other  aqua!  to  two  loving  birds  in  the 
pmring  sason."  Bhe  added,  however^ 
a  little  more  audibly,  as  her  real  senti^ 
ment — "  'Tian't  you're  welcome,  my 
darling  Winny;  or  Patrick,  my  poor 
fellow,  my  heart  \&  glad  to  see  vou,  for 
ould  times'  sake — ^that  passes  Letween 
*em.  Bad  cesb  to  the  pair  o*  ye,  for 
could-hearted  cratures,  you're  enough 
to  blishther  a  bodv's  heart  to  look  at 
ye." 

The  next  day  following  the  arrival 
of  Winnv  Mulcahv  at  Motmt  Vic- 
ton',  her  father  thuF  addressed  her — 
Patrick  Donohoe  had  left  the  breakfast* 
table,  and  had  gone  to  look  after  the 
out-door  business  of  the  farm  '— 

•'  ^^'inny,  my  damsel,  whenever  you 
want  to  moult,  don't  spare  the  money ; 
hould  up  your  chin,  girl,  and  don't  let 
the  most  scornful  of  them  all  outshine 
you  in  bilks  and  satins,  and  laces,  and 
feathers,  and  the  d — ^1  knows  what  be- 
sides. Your  mother,  God  rest  her 
sowl,  would  never  take  her  stand  by 
vour  Other's  side ;  ii'  I  was  to  kiss  the 
ground  before  her  she  wouldn't  do 
me  credit.  Let  me  see  that  you*ll  make 
me  proud  out  o'  you ;  upon  my  houoinr 
and  sowl,"  the  lately  adopted  aristo- 
cratic oath  now  used  on  idl  occasions 
instead  of  the  original  plebeian  '*  by 

*^L'pon  my  honour  and  sowl,  you 
needn't  be  ashamed  of  your  phiz  among 
any  of  the  quality,  and  'twill  be  your 
own  fault  if  the  poor  saucy  set  is  able 
to  hould  a  candle  for  vou  in  the  wav  of 
faldalls,  on  the  race-coorse.  As  for 
the  rest,  residue,  and  remaindher,  as 
owld  Slingsby  the  'tomey  says,  Pll 
lave  vou  to  do  what  vou  like.  You 
may  rattle  the  ivories  there  all  day  long 
if  'tis  any  comfort  to  you  ** — pointing 
to  the  piano — "  or  you  may  let  it  alone 
11' that  takes  your  fimcy  betther.  I'll 
give  you  a  spanking  mare  to  ride,  and 
you  may  take  the  shine  out  of  'em  on 
horseback;  Pll  make  *em  open  their 
eye?  to  stare  at  you,  ay  will  I,  upon 
my  honour  and  «iowl.  So  coek  your 
bonnet.   "Winn^  ;    Pll  make    vou    th? 
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Sueen  cf  *the  GregoiT>*  if  the  acres 
on't  thaw  with  the  frosty  and  that's 
not  likely." 

Winny  Mulcahy  murmured  a  low 
"thank  you  kindly,  father."  Neither 
by  word  or  manner  did  she  seem  ex- 
cited by  the  brilliant  career  marked  out 
for  her. 

**  Why,  you  don't  look  as  if  you  cared 
the  value  of  a  maggotty  blackberry' 
about  all  I  say  to  you  1*' 

"Indeed  1  do,  sir,"  she  answered, 
with  a  timid  blush  ;  and  looking  gently 
into  his  half-menacing  eyes,  she  added, 
"  you  will  find  that  I  will  dress  nicely, 
and  so  as  to  please  you." 

"  Why  Kate  Houlohan,  below  stairs, 
dhresses  nicely,  as  you  call  it,  when 
she  is  decked  out  for  the  patthcrn.  I 
want  you  to  pison  the  quality  in  the 
spite  they'll  show  when  they  see  you." 

"And  I  will  dress  as  richly  and 
fashionably  as  you  can  desire." 

"  Let  me  see  that  you  do,  and  don't 
turn  into  your  mother  on  my  hands ; 
thatwill  never  answer  now-a-days.  And 
1*11  tell  you  what  it  is,  we  must  have 
quality  hours  here  in  Mount  Victory, 
now  tfiat  you're  come,  and  that  your 
education  is  finished ;  there  will  be  no 
dinner  up  here  in  the  parlour  untel 
seven  o'clock,  winther  or  summer,  and 
80  forth,  and  so  forth — do  you  compre- 
hend me  ?" 

"  I  do,  sir ;  and  it  shall  be  as  you 
desire." 

"  In  tip- top  style  we'll  live,  Winny — 
upon  my  honour  and  sow],  we  will." 

"  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  make  yoa 
happy,  sir." 

'*But  that's  not  what  I  want,  girl; 
I  want  to  let  'em  see  we  know  a  B  from 
a  bull's  foot.'* 

Well,  sir,  it  is  my  duty,  and  shall  be 
my  endeavour  to  please  you ;  but,  sir, 
you  speak  of  a  mare  to  ride  on.  I 
cannot  ride  well,  sir,  and  I  am  fear- 
ful" 

"  You  be  hanged,  you  cowardly  slut, 
you  must  learn  to  ride ;  ay,  upon  my 
honour  and  sow],  and  ride  in  spanking 
tip- top  style  too.'* 

"  Indeed,  dear  sir,  I  would  beg  not, 
if  you  please." 

**  But  I  don't  please.  I'll  tache  you 
to  ride  mvself— look  here,  a  loose  rein, 
but  well  in  hand— knees  well  into  the 
shouldhera.  There's  not  one  of  the  whole 
snarling  set  betther  mounted,  orbetther 
able  to  Keep  his  saddle  than  I  am,  and 
'tis  a  blisther  to  their  chest  to  see  me 
rattling  along   on   '  Phaugh-a-bolla.' 


But  no,  I'll  not  take  you  in  hand,  I'll 
appoint  a  master  of  the  horse  for  you  ; 
what  do  you  say  to  that,  Winny  ?** 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  to  venture  at  all." 

"  Afraid  I  phoo ;  pitch  fear  to  Ould 
Nick.  You're  not  your  father's  daugh- 
ther  to  say  that ;  learn  to  ride  you  must, 
if  your  neck  was  cracked  by  it.  I'll 
put  you  undher  the  teaching  of  the 
tx^st  horseman  that  ever  crossed  a 
beast — there's  Pathrick  Donohoe." 

"Patrick  Donohoe,  sir."  Winny 
scarcely  breathed  the  name,  and  as  she 
bent  her  head,  she  felt  the  blood  rush, 
ing  over  her  face  and  neck. 

**  Ay,  Pathrick  Donohoe.  Is  it  going 
to  faint  you  are  ? — that's  the  lad  for  it 
any  day  in  the  year." 

"  But,  sir " 

"  Keep  your  buts  for  yourself  till 
some  one  butts  at  you ;  Pathrick  Dono- 
hoe sits  his  horse  beyond  the  beyonds. 
And  deponent  further  maketh  oath 
and  saith,  as  owld  Slingsby  would  write 
it  down,  that,  if  the  brute  could  gallop 
on  his  forehead  with  his  hind  lees  to 
the  clouds,  Pathrick  Donohoe  wouldn't 
jowlt  from  his  sate.  So  Pathrick  will 
be  your  masther  of  the  horse,  and  he'll 
show  you  the  knack  to  make  the  mare 
canther  with  the  off  leg  foremost ;  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  half-dead- 
and-alive  baggage,  upon  my  honour  and 
sowl,  'tis  my  firm  belief,  you'd  shiver 
from  head  to  foot  to  see  your  shadow 
on  the  grass  of  a  summer's  evening— 
you  would  ;  or  you'd  bawl  out  if  a  ro- 
bin redbreast  looked  wicked  at  you. 
Well,  Pathrick  Donohoe  is  the  very 
bouchal  to  keep  you  in  a  sound  skin 
from  long  shadows  and  quarrelsome 
robin  redbreasts.  Pathrick  Donohoe  is 
a  fellow  aflher  my  own  kidney,  in  the 
regard  of  a  dreadnought  heart ;  and 
he's  as  stout  and  strong  as  he  is  brave : 
he'd  face  a  regiment — upon  my  ho- 
nour and  sowl  he  would.  Why,  girU 
if  wild  dhragons  were  as  plenty  in  the 
ditches  as  shilleca  poochas,  and  Pa- 
thrick  Donohoe  by  your  lug,  you 
needn't  show  the  white  feather  if  one 
of  them  four  perches  long  had  his  jaws 
open  to  swallow  you  down.  Uoh  !  nere 
he  comes.  Spake  of  Ould  Nick  and 
he's  at  your  elbow." 

The  door  opened,  and  Patrick  Do- 
nohoe made  his  appearance  at  this  pe- 
riod of  his  eulogiser's  discourse. 

"  Just  in  time  Pathrick— just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  my  bucko.  D'ye  see  that 
one  there  ?"  pointing  to  the  confused 
Winnv. 
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"Tou  mean  Miss  Mulcaliy  ?" 

"  Who  the  d — 1  else  would  I  mane  ? 
I  don't  see  any  one  else  here  but  Miss 
Mulcahy.     Do  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  he  answered,  lowly  and 
softly ;  and  he  might,  with  a  safe  con- 
science,  have  added,  that,  had  there 
been  a  large  assembly  present,  he  would 
not  have  seen  any  so  distinctly  as  the 
down. looking  Winny  Mulcahy. 

*'  Nor  I  either,  I  can  tell  you.  Well, 
bov,  you  must  take  her  iuto  thraining." 

"Is  it  I,  sir?" 

'*  Well,  upon  my  honour  and  sowl, 
I  think  she  bit  you,  somehow  or  other; 
where's  your  loud,  hearty  voice  gone 
to?  *IsitI,sirr  Why,  the  words  came 
out  as  if  you  were  as  chicken-hearted 
as  herself.  You  must  take  her  in 
thraining,  I  tell  you.  She's  afraid,  she 
Eays,  to  get  on  the  mare's  back ;  but 
on  the  mare's  back  she  must  get,  and 
you  must  be  her  masther  of  the  horse, 
as  they  call  it — masther  of  the  mare, 
you  may  call  it  if  you  like ;  you  must 
tache  her  to  ride,  so  that  Powlbuy 
couldn't  ketch  her.  You  must  tache 
her  to  keep  the  saddle  over  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  make  her  able  to  cross  the 
counthry  aflher  the  hounds — ay,  and 
win  the  brush,  upon  my  honour  and 
Bowl." 

"  If  Miss  Mulcahy  will  be  pleased  to 
entrust  herself  to  my  care,"  began  Pa- 
trick Donohoe,  bowmg  low,  and  falter, 
ing  in  his  speech. 

'•Why,  by  gog,"  forgetting  himself 
in  his  surprise,  but,  amending  ihi&faux 
pas,  "  Upon  my  honour  and  sowl,  I 
mane,  *'  if  you're  not  astounding  me 
with  wondher  and  astonishment,  I'm  a 
pilcher  in  Galway  bay.  Why,  man. 
You're  spaking  as  smooth  and  as  oily  as 
if  you  had  petticoats  on  you.  '  If  Miss 
Mulcahy  will  enthrust  herself  to  my 
care  1'  Why,  a  dancing-master  couldn't 
give  it  out  in  a  silkier  way  ;  and  if 
Miss  Mulcahy  won't  place  herself  un- 
dher  your  care,  I  suppose  you  mane  to 
say,  she  may  go  to  Ould  Nick,  and  take 
care  of  herself." 

"Oh,  sir,  you  mistake  me  altoge- 
ther 1  Proud  I  will  be  of  the  charge-^ 
proud,  sir,  and  devoted  to — to  — " 

**  Devoted  to  what  ?  When  did  you 
begin  to  stutther  in  your  speech  ?" 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say,  sir,  that 
I  will  instruct  IVliss  Mulcahy  most  wil- 
lingly ;  and  as  for  danger  to  reach  her, 
I  hope  to  ward  it  off." 

"  I  hope  so,  too ;  but  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  I  think  I'll  counthermand  ordhers, 
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you're  going  about  it  so  like  a  doll- 
dowse  of  a  fellow." 

**  Sir,  sir,"  speaking  fast  and  in  evi- 
dent alarm,  "  you  will  find  that  neither 
you — you,  sir,  nor  Miss  Mulcahy,  need 
fear  either  neglect  of  duty  or  presump* 
tion  from  me,  sir.'* 

"  Fear  thed — 1,  man  I  who  is  talking 
about  fear — and  what  has  presumption, 
I  think  you  call  it,  to  do  with  taching 
the  shivering  hound  to  ride  her  mare- 
like — like — did  them  rattling  women, 
the  Amazons,  that  I  once  heard  about 
ever  ride  horses  or  mares  ?  No  mat- 
ther,  no  matther ;  she'll  never  be  an 
Amazon  the  longest  day  she  lives,  at 
all  events.  Just  look  at  her  now— 
you'd  think,  upon  my  honour  and  sowl, 
'twas  a  horse-ball  I  was  going  to  givQ 
her,  instead  of  making  a  lady  of  her  ,as 
she  ought  to  be.  What,  in  the  Lord's 
name,  did  that  bit  of  paper  do  to  you, 
Winny,  that  you  are  making  brids  of  it 
about  the  carpet?" 

*'  I  did  not  notice  what  I  was  doing, 
sir,"  answered  the  confused  Winny, 
going  on  her  knees  and  busying  herself 
picking  up  the  "  briss"  bit  by  bit. 

"  You  must  only  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain,  Pathrick,"  remarked  the 
father,  disconsolately,  as  he  looked  on  at 
her  very  profitless  industry.  "  Make 
the  best  you  can  of  her,  and  you  can't 
do  more  if  you  were  to  be  hanged  for 
it." 

"  When  Miss  Mulcahy  gets  over  her 
first  alarm,  sir,  she  will — she  will— ride 
gracefully  and  elegantly,  sir.  I  venture 
to — promise — I  mean  to  say — that  — - " 

"  More  stutthering  1  'tis  unaccount- 
able to  me ;  but,  though  there's  some 
devilment  about  you,  my  man,  that  I 
can't  fathom,  into  your  hands  I  give 
her,  and  tache  her  to  ride  helther  skel- 
ther  if  you  can ;  but  I  have  my  doubts 
about  it — and,  do  yon  hear  me  in  this, 
my  bucko,  don't  let  a  Shanavest  within 
ten  acres  of  her." 

"  As  for  any  danger  of  that  kind, 
sir,*'  answered  Patrick  Donohoe,  stand- 
ing to  his  full  height  of  six  feet  one 
inch,  "  I  fear  no  odds.  I  don't  think 
there  is  that  man  alive  who  would  ruf- 
fle a  hair  on  Miss  Mulcahy's  head.  No 
man,  no  number  of  men,  shall  dare  to 
look  threateningly  on  her,  sir.  Depend 
on  me,  sir,  depend  on  me." 

"  Ay,  ay — there  is  something  like 
the  ould  spark  I  gave  you  credit  for  in 
this ;  that's  not  the  sneaking,  snivelling 
way  you  spoke  before,"  remarked  Mr. 
Mulcahy,  approvingly. 
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Basy  as  she  still  con  tinned  to  be, 
freeing  the  carpet  from  the  tiny  bits  of 
paper  she  had  scattered  upon  it,  Winny 
Mulcahy,  without  rising  from  her  knees, 
raised  her  soft,  full  eyes  to  Patrick 
Donohoe'sface,  as  he  spoke  so  boldly ; 
there  was  confidence,  and  dependence, 
and  reliance  in  her  look — and  there 
was  an  unwilled,  and  because  unwilled, 
an  undisguised,  softer  feeling  too — we 
must  admit  tbei*e  was ;  it  was  the  old 
clinging  of  her  tender  years  with  the 
ingredient  suffused  over,  first  under- 
stood when  discoursed  of  by  the  mature 
joung  ladies  of  the  school,  and  nur. 
tttred  constantly  by  Kunce  Pender*s 
soliloquies.  As  for  Patrick  Donohoe, 
there  was  a  rush  of  afiection  through 
his  breast  as  he  renewed  the  guaixlian- 
thip  of  boyhood,  that  was  but  too  pal- 
pable to  Winny  Mulcahy,  and,  cir- 
Qumstanced  as  they  were,  dangerous 
to  both. 

**Pathrick  my  buck,"  shouted  Richard 
Mulcahy,  Ksuuire,  in  high  glee,  and 
vjsiWy  excited  by  his  subject,  "  you 
remember  the  night  at  Carrick-na- 
poucha.  I'll  never  forget  it,  if  I  was 
to  st6p  here  at  Mount  Victory  'till 
doomsday*  Winny,  my  girl,  if  you 
were  an  oye-witness  that  night,  you'd 
say  }'Ottr  masther  of  thie  horse  was  as 
stanch  and  stout  a  fellow  as  ever  wore 
an  arm  to  his  body.  I'll  tell  you  about 
it,  and  then  you'll  say  you  needn't 
shiver  at  dhra^ons,  or  Shanavcsts,  or 
three-headed  giants,  or  anything  elscj 
when  he  has  care  of  you.  'I'is  now 
about  two  months  ago.  There  is  a  tall 
beggarman,  with  a  white  beard,  going 
about  of  late ;  and  he  ftavc  warning  to 
Nance  Pendher  that  there  was  to  be 
an  ambush  for  me;  and  the  time  and 
the  place  he  gave.  There  was  four  of 
them;  and  Patrick  Donohoe,  and  my- 
self, and  Bamy  Heffernan,  turned  the 
tables  on  'em.  The  two  ablest  of  the 
four  Pathrick  thrashed  to  their  hearts' 
content, and  Hefieman  and  myself  mas- 
thered  the  others.  I  got  a  piece  of  my 
lug  shot  off,  and  blown  into  the  next 
pariflh,  I  beUevo«  for  I  never  saw  it 
from  that  day  to  this — ^hal  hal  ha  I 
.^nor  I  don't  ev^r  expect  to  fimd  it — 
lull  ha!  But,  upon  my  honour  and 
BOwl,  'twaa  worth  takinv  a  journey  to 
see  the  battle.  Only  for  the  mast  her 
of  tfic'  hone  that  night,  I  waa  cooked, 
there's  tlo  doubt  about  it ;  and  if  he 
doesn't  keep  you  in  a  sound  skin,  I'm 
apuccbavu,  that's  all. " 

"I  will  venture  to  prou^e,  axi  that 


Miss  Mulcahy  shall  suffer  no  inconve- 
nience or  peril  that  I  can  ward  off  from 
her." 

"And  deponent  maketh  oath,  and 
saith,  as  owld  Slingsby  would  write  it, 
that  he  verily  and  truly  believes  what 
you  say.  But,  Winny,  to  look  at  you 
counting  the  threads  of  the  carpet,  a 
body  would  think  you're  anything  but 
cock  sure  about  it." 

"  Upon  my  word,  dear  father,  I  have 
every  reliance  on  — " 

'*  The  masthcr  of  the  horse  ?" 

"Ycs^sir." 

**  *Tis  well  my  hearing  is  good,  or 
'twould  be^uess.work  to  make  out  what 
you  say.  Why,  I  tell  you,  you  needn't 
cow  down  to  man  or  mortal,  while 
his  arm  sprouts  from  his  shouldher. 
Tell  me  this,  Winn^,  tell  me  this"— . 
and  ^Ir.  Miilcahy  wmked  hard  at  Pa- 
trick Donohoe,  and  smiled  a  jocular 
smile  at  him. 

'•  What,  sir?"  asked  Winny. 

**  What  would  you  say  to  a  husband? 
answer  me  that,  you  faggot — answer 
me  that." 

Winny  held  her  head  lower  than  be- 
fore, and  with  the  toe  of  her  little  slip, 
per  she  traced,  but  not  correctly,  the 
flower  of  the  carpet,  her  face  becoming 
ixmI  and  pale  by  turns ;  her  sense  of 
delicacy  was  wounded  by  this  ruile  in- 
terrogatoiy. 

*'  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  my  damsel,  you 
didn't  hoar  that,  by  the  way  ;  'twould 
bo  enough  for  you  to  look  so  much  in 
the  mumps  if  I  told  you  you  were  to 
be  an  owld  maid,  with  a  beard  on  your 
chin.  But  you  shan't;  so  pluck  up 
courage.  Pathrick,  do  you  think  any 
one  will  take  that  ugly  little  huzay  otf 
my  hands,  with  Mount  Victhory  and 
all  into  the  bargain  ?  £h,  Pathrick^ 
what  do  Tou  think  ?" 

•'Mr.  Mulcahy,  I  am  certain  that 
Miss  Mulcahy " 

"  Will  get  a  husband.  And  so  am 
I  certain  of  it ;  ay,  and  a  tin-top  has- 
band  into  the  bargain.  You  must, 
Winny,  my  girl.  I'm  not  the  begrudg- 
ing fellow  to  keep  one  from  you  j  that 
would  be  like  the  dog  in  the  manger 
with  all  my  heart,  neither  to  get  a  hu»P 
band  m^n^elf,  nor  let  you  get  one ;  that 
wouldn't  be  fair  play,  Winny.  And 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  the  higher  vou 
pitch  your  cap,  the  more  to  my  likmg. 
I'll  give  you  manes  to  noose  the'  tallest 
of  *em,  from  the  real  ouhl.tiraes  sqmra 
to  the  lord.  A  raal  thoraugh-brisd  yon 
most  have  J  and  it  won't  be  my  fault 
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if  you  havn*t  a  *  my  lady'  stuck  to  your 
name.  I*li  shove  you  up  the  ladder,  as 
sure  as  my  head  is  on  my  shouldhers. 
The  hiofher  you  go,  the  better  'twill  be. 
Isn't  that  good  news  ?  I'll  crack  the 
legs  under  any  sneaking,  half-breed  of 
a  fellow  I'll  find  bothering  you.  Holla, 
holla  I  away  you  go  now,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  parson  cracking  his  coU 
lar-bone  afther  the  mitre,  protesting 
to  God  all  the  while  he  doesn't  want  it. " 

Winny  Mulcahy  had  been  suffering 
greatly  during  her  father's  last  address. 
At  first,  there  were  vague  hopes  that 
the  subject  so  indelicately  introduced 
would  not  have  been  alluded  to  before 
a  third  party,  unless  that  third  party 
was  interested  in  the  matter.  Even 
so,  she  was  shocked  and  pained ;  but 
the  latter  portion  of  Ins  discourse 
brought  a  hopelessness  to  her  heart  that 
sickened  her,  and  she  hastily  quitted 
the  room. 

'*  Them  girls  are  a  quare  stock,"  Mr. 
Mulcahy  siiid,  addressing  Patrick  Do- 
nohoe ;  "  they  go  by  tlie  rule  of  con- 
thraries  ever  and  always.  If  I  towld 
her  now  she  should  never  get  marriedi 
as  great  a  sneak  as  she  is,  she*d  set  her 
wits  to  work,  and  get  married  in  spite 
of  me.  She's  uncommon  handsomci 
that's  certain." 

"Beautiful,  beautiful." 

"  You  may  say  that.  Her  mother 
was  the  prime  of  the  parish  when  I  got 
her  ;  but  that  was  all  the  good  was  in 
her.  Winny  is  like  her  mother  more 
ways  than  one.  She  has  none  of  the 
father*s  blood  in  her ;  she  takes  afther 
the  dam  teetotally. " 

<*Mrs.  Mulcahy  was  a  good  and  a 
most  affectionate,  kind  woman." 

"  She  was  all  that ;  but  goodness  aird 
kindness  wouldn't  make  way  up  the 


hill,  when  ih^n  were  fellows  with  fiery 
ey«s  and  grinning  muzzles  to  knocK 
the  pins  fi*om  undher  us.  Winny  is 
handsomer  than  her  mother ;  and  I'm 
a  lame  prophet,  or  there  will  be  wigs 
OB  the  green  about  her.  Upon  my 
honour  and  sowl,  I'll  match  her  among 
the  tip-top.  •  I'll  have  *em  scuffling  for 
her,  if  money  can  do  it.  1 11  make  & 
county  plate  of  her — ha!  ha!  ha! — a 
county  plate,  by  gog;  upon  my  ho- 
nour and  sowl,  and  none  but  a  tho- 
rough-bred  shall  enther  for  the  race — 
fellows  with  pedigrees,  and  none  others ; 
none  of  your  half-bred,  or  three-quar- 
ther-bred  either^  to  come  to  the  start- 
ing-post. What  do  you  say  to  that, 
Pathrick?" 

"  You  are — the  best — judge — sir." 

'*  You  say  that  as  if  you  were  going 
to  be  hanged;  but,  1  tell  you,  I'm 
afraid  Winny  has  the  mother's  drop  in 
her— looking  down,  instead  of  looking 
up.  Let  het  beware  of  that,  and  cau- 
tion h0r  about  it ;  you  ought  to  be  a 
ftiend  of  hers,  as  well  as  of  mine." 

**  Heaven  knows  how  sincerely  I  am 
Miss  ^Mulcahy's  friend." 

"  So  I  thought,  so  I  thought,  Pa- 
thriek ;  you  are  a  raal  stanch,  honest 
fellow,  every  inch  of  you.  So  dhrop 
her  a  hint,  by  way  of  no  harm,  what  it  is 
I  have  in  my  eye  for  her — a  lord,  if  she 
can  get  him-.>4i  tip- top,  with  a  coach  and 
a  castle;  but  not  a  mane  spalpeen,  by  any 
manes  whatever.  And  now,  Pathrick, 
™y  boy,  get  her  upon  the  mare ;  make 
her  bate  the  whole  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  of  *em,  when  she  turns  out  a- 
hoi^eback,  and  lave  the  rest  to  me. 
None  but  one  of  raal,  undoubted  qua- 
lify shall  ever  hang  up  his  hat  in  Mount 
Victhory  as  Winny  Mulcahy's  hus- 
band." 


CHAPTER  vur. 


His  views  regarding  his  daughter,  so 
characteristically  imparted  by  Richard 
Mulcahy,  Esquire,  to  her  and  to 
Patrick  Donohoe,  bad  a  double  effect 
on  both.  If,  up  to  this,  there  were 
any  self-deception  as  to  the  nature  or 
force  of  their  mutual  attachment,  that 
self-deoeption  no  longer  existed.  The 
bitter  panj:  that  accompanied  the  eon. 
viction  of  hopelessness,  told  to  both 
of  them  how  strong  the  bonds  were, 
Slnd  how  intimately  entwined,  that  must 
be  rent  if  the  intentions  of  the  ownep 


of  Mount  Victory  were  to  be  carried 
into  effect. 

And  wo^ild  either  Winny  Mulcahy 
or  Patrick  Donohoe  give  opposition  to 
his  ambitious  projects  ? 

Winny  Mulcahy's  heart  was  heavy 
with  despondency,  but  she  harboured 
no  thought  of  rebellion  against  pater- 
nal  authority.  She  was  constitution- 
ally unadapted  for  anything  like  con- 
test»  and  her  religious  sentiments  for- 
bade  her  to  rise  up  against  her  father. 
In  her  lonely  moments  of  thought,  we 
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"will  not  say  of  reflection^  she  shrank 
with  shuddering  apprehension  from  the 
struggle  and  the  grasp  necessary  for 
the  elevation  proposed  to  her,  and  for 
which  her  timid  nature  was  unfitted. 
She  did  not  reason  on  the  subject,  but 
she  felt  that  no  affection  was  to  be 
gratified  by  the  ostentatious  and  pain- 
ful display  to  which  her  father  con- 
fitantly  ur^ed  her.  In  contrast,  the 
whole  gushing  tenderness  of  her  tender 
nature  came  warm  and  affluent,  at 
the  thought  of  taking  refuge  with  him 
who,  she  firmly  believed,  would  shield 
her  from  evil  in  every  shape  and  form. 
And  ever  and  always,  as  tme  sighed  in 
privacy,  this  unwilled  contrast  forced 
itself  upon  her ;  yet  for  one  instant 
she  did  not  nurture  the  desire  to  do 
auffht  in  contravention  of  her  father. 

Kichard  Mulcahv  had  not  ceased 
speaking  when  Patrick  Donohoe  was 
fully  convincf^d  that  any  pretensions  on 
his  part  would  be  scouted  with  con- 
tempt.  lie  was  not  of  aristocrntic 
blood.  He  was  a  dependent  on  Richard 
Mulcahy's  bounty.  He  would  not  be 
a  skulking  suppliant,  where  scornful 
rejection  must  follow.  And  Patrick 
Donohoe  did  not  take  advantage  of  his 
position.  He  was  too  proud  of  nature 
and  too  uprioht,  to  seek  clandestinely 
what  he  could  not  obtain  openly.  He 
did  not  utter  a  syllabic  of  his  love  to 
Winny  Mulcahy.  His  manner  to  her 
was  gentle,  tender,  and  sustaining. 
But  there  was  a  reserve  and  ceremony 
in  his  care  of  her,  the  cause  of  which, 
with  natural  intuition,  she  understood 
and  valued. 

Thus  situated,  their  daily  intercourse 
was  one  of  pain,  but  even  though 
painful,  one  which  neither  desired  to 
relinquish.  Almost  cveir  day,  wea- 
ther permitting,  Winny  Mulcahy  was 
assisted  by  Patrick  Donohoe  to  mount 
her  "spanking  mare,"  and  by  him  was 
gradually  tramed  to  hold  her  saddle 
with  some  degree  of  confidence.  His 
anxiety  for  her  ease  and  safety  ex- 
tended  to  the  most  minute  particulars ; 
his  cheering,  familiar  voice  inspired 
her  with  courage  ;  his  guiding  hand 
smoothed  all  dimculties  before  her.  If 
they  had  never  known  each  other 
before,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  close 
intimacy,  this  manly  rendering  of 
necdfid  service,  and  this  uncompro- 
mising dependence,  must  have  pro- 
duced attachment ;  as  it  was,  this  re- 
newal of  juvenile  protectorship  and  re- 


liance was  not  likely  to  abate  the  affec- 
tion commencing  with  their  childhood. 
Richard  Mulcahy,  Esquire,  of  Mount 
Victory,  was  not  an  acute  observer  of 
human  nature,  and  the  idea  of  an  at- 
tachment between  his  heiress  and  his 
dependent  never  crossed  his  thoughts. 

In  a  shorter  time  than  Richard  Mul. 
cahy,  Esquire,  had  anticipated  for  his 
'' half-dead-and- alive  "  daughter,  she 
accompanied  him,  mounted  on  her 
"spanting  mare,"  to  the  county  race- 
course. He  was  as  vain  of  her  ap- 
pearance, natural  and  decorative,  al- 
most as  of  his  own  silver  spurs  and 
silver  stirrups.  He  cracked  his  whip 
in  **  prime  style,"  and  the  '*  spanking 
mare,"  excited  by  the  joint  noise  of 
himself  and  his  whip  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  further  excited  from  sym- 
pathy with  all  the  "  spanking  '*  animals 
of  similar  "spankiness"  around  her, 
took  head,  and  dashed  through  thick 
and  thin  with  reckless  and  giddy  speed. 
For  the  moment  she  became  a  wild 
mare  of  the  prairie.  Patrick  Donohoe 
was  there.  It  was  Patrick  Donohoe 
who  brought  the  scared  animal  to  her 
senses  and  to  a  pause.  From  Patrick 
Donohoe's  heart- appealing  accents  the 
affrighted  girl  learned  she  was  safe. 
It  Vas  at  his  earnest  supplication  she 
retained  her  seat,  instead  of  flinging 
herself — she  knew  not  whither.  They 
were  Patrick  Donohoe's  mellifluous 
and  bland  tones  that  brought  her  from 
her  terror,  and  led  her  gradually  to  a 
certainty  of  security.  Patrick  Dono- 
hoe could  not  resist  the  plaintive  peti. 
tion  to  remain  near  her ;  and  when  she 
received  her  father's  gratulations,  and 
when  he  asserted  that  "  upon  his  ho- 
nour and  sowl "  she  was  able  to  ride 
against  John  Dooley,  the  pet  jockey  of 
the  time  and  place,  she  looked  at 
Patrick  Donohoe,  and  she  smiled  sofUy 
upon  him ;  and  Patrick  Donohoe  inter- 
preted  the  look  and  the  smile  into  an 
English  sentence  thus— 

"  To  you  I  owe  my  safety  from  the 
most  imminent  peril,  and  to  you  I  owe 
it  that  this  praise  is  given  me.  I  am 
grateful.** 

And  Winny  Mulcahy,  on  her  part, 
interpreted  the  lowly  bow,  and  the  ob- 
sequious rctuming  smile,  and  the  look 
of  mixed  boldness  and  gentleness,  to 
mean — 

"  If  a  thousand  perils  in  a  thousand 
shapes  lay  in  the  path  even  of  vour 
noontide  walk,  not  to  speak  of  anything 
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more  venturous^  I  can  and  I  will  sbield 
you  and  guard  you  from  all  dangers." 

There  was  a  ball  following  the  races. 
Richard  Mulcahy,  Esquire,  brought  his 
daughter  there.  We  have  seen  per- 
sons of  rank  dressed  badly,  outrageously 
in  the  fashion,  misunderstood  as  a  mark 
of  distinction ;  and  we  have  seen  rich, 
ness  and  simplicity  of  attire  combined, 
and  the  combination  producing  grace 
and  attraction.  Winny  Mulcahy  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter  as  a  study,  but 
there  was  an  intuitive  natural  taste 
that  taught  her  to  decorate  her  charms, 
and  beautiful  she  was.  Richard  Mul- 
cahy strutted  about  in  his  "  top-boots," 
cracked  his  finger  and  thumb  in  time 
with  the  music,  stared  and  frowned  at 
every  one,  for  he  was  noticed  by  none. 
And  Winny  sat  in  a  far  seat,  abashed 
at  her  intrusion,  occasionally  stared  at, 
but  none  to  sit  by  and  give  her  encou- 
ragement. She  became  sick  of  the 
struggle  for  greatness. 

The  efforts  of  the  father,  unaided 
by  the  daughter,  were  anything  but 
successful  to  force  way  amongst  the 
aristocracy. 

Of  a  certain  morning  in  spring,  Nance 
Fender,  thrusting  her  hands  to  the  full 
depth  into  her  pockets,  and  rattling  a 
great  number  of  keys  in  the  one,  and 
a  few  halfpence  and  various  et  ceteras  in 
the  other,  entered  Winny  Mulcahy's 
room.  Winny 's  elbow  was  resting  on 
her  dressing-table,  and  her  cheek  was 
resting  on  the  palm,  supported  by  the 
elbow. 

"  What  are  you  stuck  down  there 
for,"  asked  Nance  Pender,  "  with  your 
smuth  upon  your  paw  ?  youVe  for  ever 
mopin*  like  an  owl  in  the  sunshine. 
— <  The  poor  sow  I  she's  heart-sick,  and 
no  blame  to  her.' — " 

"  I'll  not  vex  you  again,  Nance,  I'll 
be  cheerful  and  gay." 

*'  You  may  go  to  the  mischief,  you 
mope.  That's  your  promise  every  day, 
and  you're  scaldin*  my  heart  to  look  at 
you. — 'I  wish  to  the  Lord  I  could  tell 
what  hand  to  make  of  her.* — " 

"  Well,  I  will  keep  my  promise, 
Nance." 

"  You'll  vex  me,  my  lady,  and  I'll 
box  your  jaws  as  I  used  to  do  long  a^o, 
if  you  don't  get  life  in  you. — *  III  fright- 
en her  and  'twill  do  her  good.' — " 

•'  I  don't  remember  you  ever  boxed 
my  jaws,  Nance." 

"  You  tell  a  big  lie— I  did,  and  111 
double  the  dose  ii'  you  cross  me.    Isn't 


it  a  poor  case  the  way  I'm  heartscalded 
with  ye  all  ?  I'm  ashamed  o'  you,  so  I 
am. — 'Faith,  an'  tis  I  that  isn't.' — " 

''What  would  you  advise  me  to  do« 
Nance?" 

"  What  would  I  advise  you  to  do  ? 
Get  a-horseback,  and  let  the  fresh  air 
blow  again  your  face. — *  Pathrick  will 
give  God  thanks  if  she  takes  my  ad- 
vice.'—" 

"  Not  to-day,  Nance ;  I  can  ride 
better  than  I  used  to  do ;  but  I'm  not 
fond  of  it.  It  is  a  lovely  spring  day ; 
everythincr  is  cheerful  and  gay,  and  I 
think  I  will  walk  into  the  fields  a  bit." 

"  Bathershin,  bathershin — anything 
but  sitting  like  a  lo^  of  a  stick  that  had 
no  limbs ;  and  I'll  give  you  lave  to 
run  as  well  as  to  walk.  Confound  your 
body  and  sowl,  when  I  was  like  you — '  I 
never  was  like  her  sence  the  daylight 
opened  on  me — 'twas  hop,  step,  and  a 
leap  with  me  from  day-dawn  to]sunset. 
The  birds  is  singing  to-day,  and  the 
flowers  is  blowin'  to-day,  and  the  sky 
is  blue  to-day,  and  what  more  on  earth 
do  you  want?  Get  out  o'  the  house 
and  set  the  fresh  air,  or  I'll  thrash  you. 
I  wish  I  was  like  you,  and  I  know  what 
I'd  do." 

"And  what  would  you  do,  Nance?" 

"  Pitch  care  and  throuble  to  the  four 
winds,  and  kick  up  my  heels  the  live- 
long day. — 'And  though  I  wouldn't  say 
it  to  her,  I'd  lave  the  house  with  Pat 
Donohoe,  and  let  Dick  Mulcahy  blow 
his  bellows  till  he'd  bust.'—" 

"Well,  well,  my  dear  Nance" — a 
long  sigh  intervened — "  I  acknowledn:e 
I  am  wrong  to  sit  moping  here ;  I  will 
enjoy  the  spring  breeze  and  the  cheery 
sunshine." 

••  Do  so — do  so — there's  no  blame  to 
the  tailors,  the  chree-chrawtha  set,  to 
sit  all  day,  because  they  can't  help  it ; 
and  'tisn't  squatted  they'd  be  if  green 
grass  was  halfpence ;  but  for  a  young 
kid  to  stay  on  her  hunkers  from  choice 
is  enough  to  put  the  heart  across  in  a 
body.  Let  me  see  your  back  in  no 
time.  What  way  will  you  march  ? 
— '  She  musn't  keep  that  to  herself  for 
raisons.' — " 

"  I  think  I  will  turn  up  the  brook. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  walk.  I  delijjht  to 
hear  the  rumble  of  the  little  stream, 
when  it  is  hidden  by  the  bushes  ;  and 
I  like  to  see  the  polished  pebbles  on 
the  bottom,  when  the  clear  water 
emerges  fix)m  its  concealment ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  look  through  the  pellucid 
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medium,  where  the  tiny  fishes,  not  so 
long  as  the  half  of  my  finger,  disport 
80  gracefully ;  and  I  am  fond  oi  the  . 
murmur  of  the  breeze  through  the 
overhanging  bushes,  and  of  the  whis* 
pers  of  its  current  through  the  long 
grass.  I  will  walk  into  the  dell  by  the 
brook,  my  dear  Nance." 

'•  1  wouldn't  give  you  a  crooked  pin 
for  the  shaving  wind  that  blows  there, 
nor  for  the  little  stones  at  the  bottom 
of  the  brook,  nor  for  the  fishes,  that  a 
thousand  of  'em  wouldn't  make  a 
mouthful ;  and  you  may  go  there  if  you 
like,  for  there's  a  good  aisy  path  that 
Pathrick  Donohoe  made  long  ago«  and 
kep  in  ordher  from  that  day  to  thi^— 
the  more  the  fool  to  spend  his  time  to 
such  little  gain.  Let  me  pin  that  shawl 
for  you ;  you're  not  able  to  dbress  a 
dolly  with  your  own  hands,  God  help 
you — that  will  do.  Now  set  ofi*  witn 
yourself,  and  don't  let  me  see  your  face 
till  you're  able  to  eat  us  out  of  hoose 
and  home ;  there — there,  God  be  with 
you." 

U'he  five  last  words  were  spoken  si- 
multaneously with  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  reception  of  two  very  sofl 
and  atifectionate  kisses. 

Winny  Mulcahy  was  no  sooner  on 
her  way  to  the  glen  through  which  the 
little  brook  meandered,  than  Nance 
Pender  stumped  as  fast  as  her  legs 
would  carry  her  along  a  pathway  at  the 
rere  of  Mount  Victory,  and  over  two 
stiles,  and  into  a  field  where  a  number 
of  workmen  were  employed. 

**  Come  over  here  to  me,  you  scape- 
grace,"  she  said,  addressing  Patrick 
I)onohoe,who  wasengaged  superintend- 
ing the  labourers*  operations.  **  You're 
purtending  now  you're  up  to  your  very 
eyes  about  the  work,  and  I  wouldn't 
give  a  frost-bitten  phatee  for  what 
you're  doin',  or  for  what  you'd  do  from 
mornin'  to  night  or  from  night  to 
mornin'. — '  You're  a  tundherin'  liar, 
Nance ;  only  for  him  there  would  be 
neither  luiJc  nor  grace  within  or  with- 
out,  and  no  wondhor.' — " 

'*  I  am  sorry  you  have  so  bad  an  opi- 
nion of  me,  my  dear  Nance,"  said  Pa- 
trick Donohoe,  with  a  bland  smile,  for 
he  had  heard  the  termination  equally 
as  well  as  the  opening  of  her  ad- 
dress. 

''Hal  then,  the  never  may  mend 
yon,  you're  turned  ofi*  in  disgrace; 
you're  discharged  about  your  business 
and  glad  I'm  of  it." 


**  Who  has  discharged  me,  Nance  ? 
You  must  speak  plainer." 

**  !Must  spake  plainer  I  is  that  your 
talk,  yon  rumbunctious  jackanapes? 
Spake  plainer!  You  want  to  tell  me 
there's  a  stutther  on  my  tongue ;  and 
^'ou're  an  iniperent  brat  to  say  the  like 
to  a  dacent  woman.  You  may  go  make 
toasting-forks  of  your  spurs  for  all  we 
care  ;  you're  not  want  in*  any  more— 
we're  tired  of  you,  and  of  your  bridles 
and  saddles,  and  mares  and  horses. 
Winny  Mulcahy  pitches  you  and  them 
to  the  mischief  from  this  day  out. 
— .'  What  a  notion  she  has  of  it,  my 
deary.'—" 

•  "  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  Nance, 
you  mean  to  say,  that  Miss  Mulcahy 
will  not  again  accept  of  my  st'rvices." 

'*  A  ccept  of  your  services !  Services, 
indeed  1 — a  purty  name  to  call  your 
usage  of  her — to  be  sticking  her  up  on 
a  horse's  back,  and  d bragging  her 
through  the  country  till  the  heart  was 
broke  in  her — services,  inagh  1  I  tell 
you  you're  turned  off,  yourself  and 
your  services." 

*'  Why  so,  Nance,  what  is  the  com- 
plaint against  me  ?" 

*'  Braking  the  spine  of  her  back  with 
your  galloping  and  cantbcring,  you  un- 
lucky bird.  Winny  Midcahy  will  go 
a-horsebaok  no  more ;  she'll  sthretch 
her  limbs  walkin'  for  the  futur,  and 
she'll  have  no  rubbins  to  you  or  the 
mare.  She'll  go  Irish  tandem,  one  leg 
aibre  the  other ;  and  she's  gone  this  very 
minit,  so  she  is." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Nance,  which  way 
she  walks  ?" 

•*  My  blessing  on  her  to  get  rid  of 
you.  •  I'm  pestered,  and  plagued, 
and  harashed,'  says  she,  *wiih  that 
break-neck  divil,  Pathrick  Donohoe.'— 

*  He's  not  the  bom  fool  to  blieve  you, 
Nance.'—'  And  I'll  turn  my  back  on 
him  once  more.' — *  Faith,  and  that's  the 
kst  thing  she'd  think  of.'—'  I'll  go,' 
says  she,  *  up  the  glen ;  and  don't  let 
any  one  follow  me,  Nance.  By  this 
and  by  that,'  says  she,  '  I'll  stick  my 
five  claws  in  any  one's  muzzle  that  will 
go  up  that  same  glin  to-day,  barrin*  my 
own  self.  What  do  I  care  for  Shana- 
vests?'  savs  she ;  '  I'd  scratch  the  eyes 
out  of  a  dozen  of 'em  at  the  one  ofier.* 
Where,  on  the  living  earth,  are  you 
going  from  the  men,  you  rumbunctious 
rooloch  ?  they'll  schame  the  whole  day 
away,  and  won't  earn  salt  for  their  por- 
ridge.   Bad  cess  to  me,  if  you  stir  out 
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of  this,  1*11  cut  yoii  with  a  stone."  Sbo 
aftected  to  stoop  for  the  primitive  wea- 
pon she  threatened  to  use,  and  Patrick 
l>onohoe  was  quickly  too  far  distant  to 
bear  the  remark  made  at  the  same 
time — 

**  'Tis  well  I  knew  I'd  sot  him  scam- 
perin'  like  a  deranged  goat ;  that  glia 
IS  a  lonesome  place,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  might  happen  to  the  little 
pusheen  if  there  was  no  one  to  lool^ 
afther  her." 

It  was  not  Patrick  Donohoe's  inten- 
tion,  when  quitting  Nance  Pender,  to 
join  Winny  Mulcahy  in  her  ramble 
through  the  glen.  Of  late,  except  with 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  teaching  her 
to  manage  her  mare,  he  did  not  seek 
to  be  alone  with  her;  and  now  the 
only  object  he  proposed  by  following 
her  steps,  was  that  of  guarding  her 
from  danger.  This  was  not  his  real 
motive,  however — hidden  from  her 
view,  for  which  the  glen  afforded  am- 
ple opportunity,  he  longed  to  gaze 
upon  her. 

And  Winny  Mulcahy  rambled  through 
her  favourite  dell.  Around  her  there 
was  the  twittering  of  birds,  busy  with 
the  construction  of  their  nests;  there 
"was  the  music  of  the  rill  by  which  she 
wound  her  way ;  there  was  chequered 
sunshine,  now  in  full  effulgence,  and 
now  dancing  in  the  bushes  and  glitter, 
ing  in  the  water.  Now  she  ascended  a 
grassy  hillock,  and  then  raced  down 
into  a  clump  of  copse- wood ;  again  she 
mounted  a  little  path,  shaded,  but  not 
darkened,  by  a  grove  of  dwarf  hazle 
trees,  under  the  shelter  of  which  the 
primrose  and  the  violet  loved  to  nestle ; 
further  on  a  miniature  cliff  was  to  be 
scaled,  and  a  thorny  clump  of  briars 
was  to  be  passed  scathless.  The  path 
was  winding  and  twisting  always,  fan- 
tastically and  capriciously,  along  the 
tortuous  sinuosity  of  the  erratic  brook. 
Every  little  obstacle  to  her  progress 
had  been  removed  long  ago  by  a  care- 
ful hand,  and  her  route,  without  losing 
its  natural  character  or  its  variety,  was 
made  facile  and  pleasant  to  her  foot,  she 
well  knew  by  whom. 

Turning  an  abrupt  deviation,  to  her 
left  hand,  she  receded  a  few  paces  from 
immediate  contact  with  a  strange,  wild 
looking  man,  who  stood  directly  in  her 
way.  He  was  the  same,  who,  as  the  rea- 
der will  recollect,  had  obtruded  on  the 
assembly  of  Shanavests  held  in  *'  Nelly 
-Glynn's  summer  house."    His  costume 


and  appearance  the  same  as  on  that 
occasion — the  same  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat — the  same  long,  grey,  out- 
side coat — the  same  matted  grey  hair 
on  his  shoulders — the  .same  '^sable^ 
silvered"  beard,  from  his  chin  to  his 
bre£tst<— he  was  leaning  with  both 
hands  on  his  polished  white  staff;  and 
in  a  low.  but  distinct  voice,  he  ad- 
dressed Winny  Mulcahy  in  the  Irish 
tongue — 

-  '*  Stand  on  the  spot  where  you  are^ 
and  make  answer  to  the  questions  from 
ipy  lips." 

The  affrighted  girl,  without  taming 
her  back — for  his  gaze  appeared  to 
rivet  her — was  retveating^  step  by  step> 
stealthily.  Her  purpose  waS'SOtim- 
perceived. 

'*  Keep  your  feet  steady  to  the  spot 
you  stand  on,"  the  intruder  said ;  **  I 
command  this,  and  I  command  you  at 
your  peiil." 

He  did  not  raise  his  voice  as  he 
spoke  thus,  but  eveiy  syllable  was 
distinct  and  audible. 

*•  Now,  let  your  ear  be  open  to  my 
word<;,  and  make  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion.  Daughter  of  Dick  Mulcahy.na^ 
Mollocth,  is  the  love  in  your  heart 
for  Patrick  Donohoe,  the  son  of  Sheela 
Donohoe,  of  Clough  Fionn?" 

The  questioner  paused,  and  bending 
forward,  his  eyes  seemed  to  look 
through  the  agitated  and  fearful  Winny 
Mulcahy.  She  was  silent,  and  replied 
not.  She  did  not  comprehend  the 
query  thus  abruptly  put  to  her.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  language  was  im- 
perfect ;  and  even  if  she  was  fully  ac- 
quainted with  her  native  tongue,  the 
appearance  and  manner  of  the  querist 
awed  her  and  dimmed  her  Acuities. 

"  Make  answer  in' the  truth, "  he  eon- 
tinned ;  "  make  answer  to  me  as  truly 
and  as  fully  as-  if  you  were  on  the  bed 
of  death,  and  making  .  confession  to 
Grod  through  the  ears  of  God's  priest^ 
when  the  false  word  is  never  spoken. 
Open  your  lips  and  make  answer,  and 
be  instant  with  your  answer,  or  the 
watcher  will  be  on  your  track,  and  the 
knowled<;e  I  want  will  be  hidden  from 
my  eager  ear." 

Still  no  answer ;  and  still  she  would 
recede,  if  his  menacing  eye  did  not 
fasten  her  to  the  spot.  He  ceased 
speaking  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
addressed  her  more  impatiently  than 
before. 

'* Speak,  I  tell  you,    speak;    the 
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watcher  will  come,  and  the  time  may 
never  be  again,  that  Dick-na-MoUocth's 
daughter  stands  face  to  face  with  me 
in  the  lonely  glen.  The  right  is  mine 
to  question  you ;  and  you  must  make 
answer  as  if  it  was  your  dying  hour^ 
and  that  your  eterntd  safety  depended 
on  your  words." 

Winny  Mulcahy's  blanched  lips 
moved,  but  no  word  issued  from  them. 

"The  tongue  must  break  its  si- 
lence," he  resumed;  now,  with  a  menac- 
ing gesture,  taking  his  right  hand  from 
his  staff,  and  waving  it  impatiently 
towards  her.  •*  I  warn  you  again,  the 
right  belongs  to  me  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, and  an  answer  you  must  give; 
and  your  answer  must  be  without 
another  moment's  pause.  I  have 
watched  you,"  he  said,  lowering  his 
tone — •'  I  have  watched  to  meet  you 
alone  and  without  a  witness,  and  the 
present  time  must  not  pass  away. 
Answer  me — answer  me — there  is  life 
and  death  upon  your  words;  answer 
me." 

"  I  do  not " — gasped  the  young  girl 
.— ."  I  do  not  comprehend — ^your  ques- 
tion. Oh  I  do  not  terrify  me  so,  in 
the  name  of  God — do  not." 

"Once  more,  then,  daughter  of 
Dick  Mulcahy-na-Mollocth,  open  your 
ears,  and  let  them  drink  in  my  words ; 
and  let  your  answer  come  before  the 
breath  from  my  lips  is  cooled  by  the 
breeze  of  the  glen.  As  you  ho[>e  to 
see  the  face  of  the  Judge  who  is  to 
judge  you,  is  the  true  love  in  your 
heart  for  Patrick  Donohoe,  the  son  of 
Sheela  Donohoe,  of  Clough  Fionn  ?" 

Winny  Mulcahy  now  understood  the 
interrogatory  of  the  wild-looking  man 
before  her.  But  she  had  never  put  this 
question  directly  to  herself;  it  was  an  un- 
derstood feeling,  but  it  was  an  unac- 
knowledged one  even  to  her  own  heart. 
She  hastily  turned  round  to  fly  from 
the  presence  of  her  threatener ;  he  un- 
derstood her  purpose,  and,  springing 
suddenly  from  where  he  stood,  he  seized 
her  by  the  arm.  The  violent  clutch  of 
bis  muscular  grasp  was  excruciatingly 
painful  to  the  affrighted  captive.  Close 
at  her  ear  he  spake  now,  in  hurried  and 
impassioned  utterance — 

"  Answer  me — answer  me ;"  and 
he  shook  her  as  if  she  were  a  reed. 
**  Answer  me,  I  command  you.  The 
shedding  of  red  blooil  depends  on 
the  words^  from  your  mouth.  Life 
und  death  is  upon  your  *  yes '  or  upon 


your  '  no  V  l^y  the  livin«r  and  eternal 
soul  that  is  imprisoned  within  me,  you 
must  say,  *  I  love  Patrick  Donohoe,*  or 
you  must  say,  *  I  have  no  love  for  Shecl& 
Douohoe's  son.*  From  this  spot  you 
never  stir  until  I  have  my  answer." 

As  he  reached  the  end  of  his  sen- 
tence, his  voice  rose  to  a  tempest,  and 
he  swayed  his  prisoner  to  and  fro  witli 
his  utmost  strength ;  had  he  loosed  his 
grasp,  she  would  have  fallen  headlong. 
A  loud  and  prolonged  Fcream,  ringing 
through  the  narrow  defile,  told  the  wild 
terror  that  had  seized  her.  Patrick 
Donohoe,  not  far  distant,  ran  with  all 
his  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  thril- 
ling summons;  and,  before  the  long- 
drawn  cry  had  ceased,  the  gripe  of  the 
ferocious  captor  was  unloosed,  and  he 
was  stag^rering  backward  from  his 
prey.  Winny  Mulcahy,  fixing  one 
distracted  look  upon  Patrick  Donohoe, 
fainted  in  his  arms. 

The  intruder  on  Winny 's  privacy 
did  not  fall ;  by  the  aid  of  his  staff  he 
continued  to  remain  upright.  He 
looked  on  the  young  couple  for  a  mo- 
ment, silently,  and  then  spoke  in  his 
first  low,  deliberate  accenta : — 

"Patrick  Donohoe,  it  would  have 
been  good  fortune  to  you  that  your 
bounding  foot  and  your  youthful  arm 
were  an  hundred  long  miles  away  from 
the  glen  of  Lacken-na-morra  to-day. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  you  that 
Dick  Mulcahv-na-Mollocth*8  daughter 
had  said  yes  to  my  question.  Patiick 
Donohoe,  your  day  of  reckoning  is 
near  at  hand.  I  have  questions  for 
your  ear,  too,  son  of  the  murdered 
Sheela  Donohoe,  of  Clough  Fionn." 

He  turned  away  abruptly,  and  was 
lost  to  view  ut  once,  owing  to  the  quick 
sinuosity  of  the  dell. 

And  Patrick  Donohoe  held  within  his 
arms  the  unconscious  form  of  Winny 
Mulcahy  ;  to  bear  her  to  the  brook, 
only  a  few  paces  off,  was  but  the  move 
of  an  instant.  He  knelt  upon  the 
right  knee,  and  hor  person  was  support- 
ed by  the  left;  her  head  lay  partly  on 
his  arm,  and  partly  against  his  brt'asl; 
— dipping  her  handkerchief  in  the  clear, 
cool  water  he  laved  her  brow.  His 
heart  throbbed  wildly  and  ungoA'cmedly 
as  he  felt  the  gentle  pressure  of  his  bur« 
den.  He  looked  down  on  her  up-turned 
fiicc,  with  eager,  and,  for  the  time,  un- 
bridled admiration  ;  and  he  stooped 
his  head,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of 
all  diKgui^e  aud  caution,  and  he  pressed 
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wards  her  home;  and,  notwithstanding 
her  plaintive  supplications  for  compas- 
sion, and  her  frequent  screams,  as  she  re- 
ceived hurt  from  his  rude  treatment,  he 
dragged  her  through  lacerating  hriars, 
and  over  stiles,  and  intoplashesof  water; 
and  he  held  her  up  with  his  strong  arm 
rather  than  guided  her  steps,  to  her 
sleeping  apartment ;  he  pushed  Nance 
Fender  down  a  whole  flight  of  stairs, 
as  she  pursued  him,  and  abused  him, 
and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  outrageous 
proceedings ;  and  then  he  flung  the  half- 


dead  sufferer  with  such  forco  into  her 
room,  that  she  fell  heavily  on  her  face. 
And  then  Richard  Mulcahy,  Esquire, 
of  Mount  Victory,  cast  himself  into  a 
chair,  in  his  drawing-room,  frothing 
at  the  mouth,  and  cursing,  in  bitterness 
of  heart,  the  mean  propensities  of  his 
degenerate  daughter,  who  had  so  de« 
monstratively  established  her  unwiU 
lingness  to  elevate  herself  to  the  posi- 
tion  he  thirsted  after,  more  on  bis  oitb 
account  than  hers. 


OCTOBE  R. 


I. 


O  the  misty,  bright  October  I 

Misty  bright  on  the  brown  hill-side— 
Setters  hunt  the  stubble  over — 
Scream  the  crake  and  the  golden  plover. 

Through  the  moorland  waste  and  wide. 


II. 


O  the  golden-crowned  October! 

Grolden,  gorgeous  in  decay  ; 
Through  the  woods  the  leaves  for  ever 
Fall,  and  in  the  sluggish  river, 

Yellow  and  brown,  they  drift  away. 


ni. 


O  the  chill  and  pale  October ! 

Colder  winds  are  whirling  now ; 
All  the  champaign  wide  they  deaden. 
Will  not  suffer  tne  leaves  to  redden — 

Hanging  lone  on  the  wintry  bough. 


rv. 


O  the  merry  and  glad  October  I 

Heap  the  hearth  with  loads  of  fuel, 
Blaze  away  both  log  and  splinter : 
Hail  to  the  coming  of  healthful  Winter — 

Hail  to  the  festive  joys  of  Yule  I 
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ftCIPIO  AFRICANUS  THE  ELDER,    AND  ARTHUR  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

"  The  dumb  men  throngM  to  tee  them,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  them  apeak  :  the  matrons  flana  their  gloveit 
I^adies  and  matdt  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs. 
Upon  them  as  they  pass'd  :  the  nobles  hended, 
As  to  Joye's  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shoiver  and  thunder  with  their  cops  and  sliouts : 
I  never  saw  the  like."— Shakspkarb.     Coriolanut^  Act  2,  So.  1. 

**  The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  rarish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe, 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tale, 
¥^ith  force  resistless  o*er  the  brave  prevail." 

Dk.  Jo  u  M  SON.     Vanity  oif  Human  Wishes, 


The  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
vanquisher  of  Napoleon.  Here  are  two 
great  names  brought  into  juxtaposi> 
tion.  The  annals  of  the  world  present 
none  more  eminent,  and  but  a  very  li- 
mited number  entitled  to  rank  in  the 
same  class.  We  speak  of  the  latter 
as  already  belonging  to  history,  al- 
though fortunately  he  is  still  with  us, 
his  bright  halo  of  glory  expanding  with 
time  and  added  honour.  Zama  and 
Waterloo,  if  estimated  by  their  conse- 
quences, are,  perhaps,  without  excep- 
tion, the  two  most  important  battles 
in  which  the  races  of  men  ever  stood 
opposed  to  each  other  for  mutual  de- 
struction, or  to  uphold  antagonistic 
principles.  Each  terminated  a  long, 
exhausting  war  between  rival  nations, 
a  mortal  struggle  for  supremacy ;  and 
the  result  in  both  cases  established  po- 
Hlical  changes  of  enduring  influence, 
destined  to  operate  with  controlling 
power  on  the  events  of  subsequent  ages. 
Natives  of  very  different  and  distant 
countries,  living  under  distinct  forms 
of  civilisation,  and  at  an  interval  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years — ^between 
the  characters  and  public  services  of 
the  Roman  and  the  I3ritish  hero,  may 
be  traced  more  than  one  leading  point 
of  strong  coincidence.  Each  wielded 
the  military  resources  of  a  stern,  un- 
compromising people,  with  unequalled 
skill  and  success,  as  faithful  soldiers  of 
the  State,  and  constitutional  generals, 
divested  of  selfish  views  or  personal 
ambition ;  and  each,  after  many  bril- 
liant achievements,  destroyed  in  a  con- 
cluding and  overwhelming  victory,  the 
bitterest,  the  most  implacable  enemy 
their  native  land  had  ever  encountered. 


Amongst  the  Komans,  the  fame  of 
Scipio  surpasses  that  of  all  the  leading 
men  who  elevated  their  country  to  the 
pinnacle  of  power  she  so  long  main- 
tained.  He  was  unquestionably  the  fore* 
most  in  a  long  file  of  her  distinguished 
sons.  Greater  than  Caesar,  because  he 
triumphed  over  abler  enemies  than  Cae- 
sar ever  had  to  contend  with.  Purer, 
too,  in  his  patriotism,  because  he  served 
with  devotional  loyalty  to  the  existing 
authorities,  without  seeking  to  place 
himself  above  them,  and  more  than 
once  refused  the  title  of  king,  which 
his  own  army,  as  well  as  grateful  stran- 
gers, and  liberated  captives,  pressed 
on  his  acceptance.*  Had  he  possessed 
the  selQsh  temperament  of  many  other 
successful  warriors,  he  might  easdy  have 
overturned  the  government  of  Rome, 
as  a  corollary  to  the  subjection  of  Car- 
thage. But  be  chid  the  people,  and  in- 
dignantly repulsed  their  proposal,  when, 
overheated  by  gratitude  for  the  ser- 
vices he  had  done  them,  they  desired 
to  make  him  perpetual  consul  and  dic- 
tator, f  He  cared  not  for  a  crown,  while 
Caesar  and  Cromwell  coquetted  with 
the  regal  symbol  they  panted  to  grasp 
with  both  hands.  Caesar  surmounted 
no  difficulties  equivalent  to  those  which 
Scipio  trampled  under  foot.  He  never 
had  a  Hannibal  to  beat.  His  most  for- 
midable opponent,  Fompey,  was,  at  the 
best,  but  a  second-rate  commander. 
With  his  superior  numbers  and  other 
advantages,  Pompey  ought  to  have  won 
Fharsalia  twice  over,  had  his  abilities 
equalled  those  of  his  adversary.  Men 
must  be  judged  by  what  they  have 
done,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  It  is  idle  to  speculate 


*  Polybius,  lib.  x.  c.  6. 


t  Livy,  lib.  xxxviii.  c  66. 
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on  what  they  might  have  effected  under 
other  conditions.  This  may  amuse  the 
reflecting:  mind^  but  has  no  influence 
on  the  K>rtunes  of  states  and  the  re- 
volutions of  the  world.  It  has  been 
oflen  said  that  genius  can  create  its 
own  opportunities — a  transparent  fal- 
lacy, perverted  from  the  more  sound 
conclusion,  that  opportunities  when 
they  present  themselves,  are  expanded 
and  carried  out  by  genius,  to  mighty 
results.  Cajsar  enlarged  die  power  of 
Rome,  to  crush  equality  and  rivalry, 
and  to  place  himself  at  her  head,  above 
his  brother  patricians.  He  loved  his 
country,  as  Napoleon  did  France — for 
himself,  lie  conqueixid  to  be  an  auto- 
crat and  dictator.  Scipio  fought  with 
more  exalted  views.  lie  saved  the 
Romans  from  being  slaves  to  a  foreign 
foe,  without  becoming  the  domestic 
tyrant  of  their  liberties.  He  increased 
the  power  of  the  republic  by  the  addi- 
tion of  all  that  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Carthage,  so  long  the  counterpoise 
of  Rome.  Ilaving  completed  hi«  work, 
he  rested  in  his  glory,  preferring  rather 
to  go  down  to  future  ages  as  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  the  senator,  and  conqueror  of 
Hannibal,  than  as  Scipio,  the  emperor 
of  Rome.  He  chose  the  nobler  title,  as 
(to  follow  up  the  parallel)  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellmgton,  will  stand  inscrib- 
ed on  the  pages  of  history  with  more  im- 
posing, stately  grandeur,  than  he  would 
nave  done  as  Arthur  the  First,  King  of 
Greece,  Belgium,  or  even  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies.  The  heroism  which  eva- 
porates in  a  throne  has  a  tinge  of  or- 
dinary humanity,  a  mixture  of  spurious 
components.  It  resembles  a  costly 
diamond  with  a  flaw,  a  mirror  with  an 
unsightly  blemish.  The  fame  of  Crom- 
well, Cajsar,  and  Napoleon,  has  but  a 
pedestal  of  sounding  brass ;  while  that 
of  Scipio,  Washington,  and  Welling- 
ton stands  on  a  basis  of  solid  gold. 
Marlborough  and  Wellington  have  been 
closely  compared  by  more  than  one 
able  writer.  We  have  no  wish  to  de- 
tract from  the  merit  or  undervalue  the 
services  of  John  Churchill ;  but  this 
comparison  elevates  him  somewhat  be- 
yond his  mark.  He  did  fine  things  in 
his  day,  although  his  renown  was  get- 
ting a  little  rusty,  until  furbished  up 


with  a  new  setting  by  recent  biogra- 
phers.* Let  us  pass  over  his  early 
treachery  to  his  first  patron  and  bene- 
factor, James  II.,  with  his  prudential 
fondness  for  money.  These  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  abilities  as  a  gene- 
ral, although  casting  a  cloud  over  his 
character  as  a  man.  But  we  never 
find  him  opposed  to  an  adversary  of  his 
own  weight  of  metal,  while  in  many  of 
his  principal  campaigns  and  battles  he 
was  seconded  by  a  coadjutor  of  ec^ual 
pretensions,  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Eugene.  Tallard,  Marsin,  and  Yille- 
roi,  were  mere  nonentities :  Villars, 
Boufllcrs,  and  Yendome  were  nothing 
beyond  the  common  standard.  'Wel- 
lington, on  the  other  hand,  was  often 
impeded,  crossed  and  paralysed  by  the 
utter  imbecility  of  the  Spanish  crenerals 
appointed  to  act  in  concert  with  him, 
and  not  unfrwjuently  by  the  incompe- 
tence or  imprudence  of  some  of  hia 
own  selected  officers.  Yet  he  beat,  in 
succession,  all  the  ablest  marshals  of 
France,  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  revolu- 
tionary school,  and  wound  up  the  list 
by  annihilating  their  master.  Marl- 
borough never  had  to  deal  with  men 
of  such  reputation  and  skill  as  Massena, 
Soult,  Ney,  Jourdan,  Victor,  Clausel^ 
Sebastiani,  Marmont,  and  finally  Napo- 
leon. It  is  true  he  had  the  Dutch  de- 
puties slung  round  his  neck  in  hia 
camp,  and  the  opposition  clinging  to 
his  skirts  at  home  ;  but  those  un pedi- 
ments were  hardly  equal  to  what  Wel- 
lington encountered  from  the  allied  go- 
vernments of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
minority  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  wavering  timidity  of  his  own 
cabinet,  and  the  active  exertions  of  the 
anti-ministerial  papers,  which  invaria- 
bly conveyed  to  the  enemy  the  earliest 
intelligence  of  his  projected  movements. 
Amongst  ancient  writers,  Plutarch 
composed  a  life  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
which  has  been  lost.  Aulus  Gellius 
("  Noctcs  Atticie")  mentions  two 
others  by  Cuius  Oppius,  a  friend  of  Ju- 
lius Casar ;  and  C  Julius  Hyginus, 
who  was  a  freeman  of  Augustus; — of 
these,  no  vestiges  are  now  in  existence. 
His  first  modern  biographer  was  Do- 
nate Acciaioli,  a  Florentine^  who  wrote 
in  the  fifteenth  century.     This  work. 


"  The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knocks, 
Until  his  late  life  by  Archdeacon  Coze.'^ 

Lord  Drnox. 
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authority,  who  wrote  about  one  hundred 
years  after  the  event,  denies  this 
action  of  Scipio,  and  gives  the  honour 
to  a  nameless  Ligurian  slave.  Polybius 
Bays  he  learned  tbe  fact  from  the  mouth 
of  the  elder  La^Iius,  who  was  the  com- 
panion and  intimate  friend  of  Scipio, 
from  his  childhood  to  his  death.  At 
Ticinus,  he  was  posted  by  his  father, 
who  was  consul  and  commander-in- 
chief,  with  a  few  attendants,  on  a  rising 
ground — the  object  being  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  heat  of  the  battle,  from  his 
extreme  youth.  Seeing  his  father  se- 
verely wounded,  and  in  danirer  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he 
spurred  his  horse,  and,  calling  on  his 
companions  to  follow,  rescued  him  in 
the  critical  moment.*  We  have  no 
positive  evidence  as  to  whether  Scipio 
was  present  at  Trebia  and  Thrasymene, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  he  was ; 
while  at  Cannaj  it  is  certain  that  he 
bore  a  distinguished  part,  and  his  firm- 
ness  after,  a.s  recorded  by  Livy,  Si  I  i  us 
It  aliens,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  mate- 
rially operated  on  the  j)reservation  of 
his  country.  On  that  disastrous  day, 
which  occurred  about  two  years  after 
his  first  essay  in  arms,  he  held  the  rank 
of  a  legionary  tribune,  coincident  with 
that  of  a  brigadier- general  in  modern 
European  armies.  When  the  battle  was 
lost  he  withdrew  to  Canusium,  with  a 
few  devoted  friends;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  was  chosen  their  tempo- 
rary leader,  from  the  simple  ascendancy 
of  character  and  genius.  While  they 
were  in  debate  as  to  their  future  pro- 
ceedings, Publius  Furius  Phylus,  the 
son  of  a  senator  of  consular  rank, 
rushed  in  amongst  them,  and  said,  that 
"the  commonwealth  was  irretrie\ aMy 
lost,  and  that  many  of  the  young  men 
of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Lucius  Cecilius 
Metellus,  were  resolved  to  embark  at 
the  first  port,  and  fly  from  Italy."  The 
news  struck  terror  into  the  assembly, 
and  all  unanimously  eave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  a  council  should  be  as- 
sembled to  take  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  intelligence.  Scipio, 
then  only  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was 
the  only  one  who  retained  calmness 
and  self-possession.  He  declared  that 
the  crisis  demanded  vigour  and  action, 
not  deliberation.    .That  all  who  wished 


the  preservation  of  the  Republic  should 
attend  him,  armed  as  they  were; 
"  for,**  said  he,  "  no  place  can,  with 
more  truth,  be  called  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  than  that  wherein  such  adnee 
is  entertained."  Immediately,  and  with 
but  a  scanty  escort,  he  burst  into  the 
chamber  of  Metellus,  where,  finding 
the  young  patricians  in  deep  consulta- 
tion, he  drew  his  sword,  and,  holding  it 
over  their  heads  as  they  sat,  thus  ad. 
dressed  them — •*  I  swear  that  1  will 
never  abandon  the  Republic  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  nor  suffer  one  of  her  citi- 
zens to  desert  his  country.  I  call  on 
you,  Metellus :  I  call  on  all  who  are 
present  to  take  a  similar  oath.  Who- 
ever will  not  swciir,  let  that  man  kriow 
that  against  him  this  sword  is  drawn  T* 
All  took  the  oath,  and  submitted  to 
his  guidance.  He  thus  rescued  his  fa- 
ther at  the  Ticinus,  and  saved  bis 
country  after  Canna; ;  remaining  at 
Canusium,  Jind  collecting  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  army,  until  superseded 
by  the  newly  appointed  consul.  Mar. 
cellus.t  Appian,  a  partial  and  unsatis- 
factory historian  (always  excepting  his 
descriptions  of  battles,  which  are  excel* 
lent),  makes  no  allusion  to  the  heroism 
of  Scipio  on  this  occasion.  He  merely 
says,  that  Varro,  after  gathering  toge- 
ther the  remains  of  his  broken  armv,  as 
well  as  he  could  at  Canusium,  marched 
forRome,  leaving  the  command  to  Pub- 
lius Scipio.  In  his  twenty-first  year, 
and  before  he  was  of  age,  Scipio  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  aviile,  when  the 
law  required  that  he  should  be  thirty- 
seven.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
were  inclined  to  reject  him  on  account 
of  his  youth,  and  the  legal  bar.  It  was 
considered  at  all  times  dangerous  to 
oppose  the  tribunitian  power ;  yet  sucb 
was  his  popularity  that  he  carried  his 
election,  and  his  brother  Lucius  was 
n(':.<'..ated  as  his  colleague. 

Five  years  later,  his  hither,  Publius 
Scipio,  and  his  uncle,  Cneius,  were  de- 
feated and  killed  in  battle  iigainst  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain.  Their  ruin 
was  caused  by  the  impnulenoe  which 
induced  them  to  divide  their  forces, 
and  expose  themselves  to  be  beaten 
in  detail  by  the  united  armies  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  arrival  of  this  dis- 
astrous news,  young  Scipio  was  called 
on  by  general  acclamation  to  avenge 


♦  Polybius,  lib.  x.  c.  *i.     Vulcriua  Max.  lib.  v.  c,  4.     Livy,  lih.  xxi.  c.  1>6. 
t  See  livy,  lib,  xxii.  c  53.    Valer.  Mail  Ub.  r.  c  6.   Aureliua  Victor. 
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the  death  of  his  father  and  of  his  uncle, 
and  to  yindicate  the  military  honour 
of  the  republic.  He  was  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  proconsul,  although  still 
only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Not. 
withstanding  his  great  popularity,  the 
people  felt  alarmed  at  his  youth,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  his  house.  He  set 
out  from  two  families  in  mourning,  to 
carry  on  operations  in  a  distant  pro- 
Tince,  between  the  tombs  of  his  father 
and  his  uncle.**  The  senate,  to  temper 
his  impetuosity,  appointed  Marcus  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  a  propraetor,  now  advanced 
in  years,  for  his  colleague.  On  his  ar- 
rival, Lucius  Martins,  an  experienced 
general,  who  had  rallied  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  armies,  at  once  resigned 
the  command,  and  served  under  him  in 
a  subordinate. capacity.  The  military 
talents  of  Seipio  were  soon  made  appa- 
rent  in  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
the  concentrated  skill  of  his  attacks, 
and  the  splendour  of  his  victories.  He 
took  New  Carthage,  the  stronghold  and 
principal  citadel  of  the  foe,  in  a  single 
day ;  destroyed  successively  the  armies 
of  the  three  celebrated  generals-.Mago 
and  the  two  Asdrubals — ^in  several  de- 
cisive actions ;  and  within  four  years 
entirely  drove  the  Carthaginians  from 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  which  became 
thenceforward  a,  tributary  province  of 
Rome.  .  At  the  two  great  battles  of 
Baezula  and  Elinga,  he  attacked  in 
columns,  and  derived  great  advantage 
from  adopting  the  obuque  order  in- 
vented by  Epaminondas.  The  laurels 
•ofbcipioand  Wellington. were  gained 
on  the  same  ground,  and  attended  with 
the  same  consequences — the  perma^ 
nent  expulsion  of  an  invading  enemy. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dilate  on 
the  Spanish  campaigns  of  the  victori- 
ous Roman,  which  are  detailed  at 
iength  in  the  pages  of  Polybius  and 
Livy.  '  The>  celebrated  story  of  his 
«oDtinenoe  in  tha  liberation  of  a  cap- 
tive princess,,  and  restoring  her  to  her 
lover,  is  weU  known  to  every  school- 
boy reader.  .  Afi  er  the  capture  of  New 
Carthage,  a  multitude  of  prisoners  of 
both  sexesfelLiato  the  power  of  Seipio, 
amongst  whom  was  a  damsel  of  suiv 
passing  beauty.  Seipio  was  twenty- 
Beven,.. graceful  and  noble;  his  pas- 
sions were  ardent,  and  his  power  un- 


limited.  Polybius  says  expressly,  he 
was  of  a  warm  temperament ;  f  and 
Valerius  Maximus  adds,  that  he  was 
**  young,  unmarried,  and  victorious. "( 
The  temptation  was  not  easily  resisted. 
His  soldiers  supposed  that  his  heart 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  so  lovely  an  object.  He  assured 
them  that  it  was  not.  They  insisted 
on  his  appropriating  the  captive  prin- 
cess  to  himself,  as  his  share  of  the 
spoil ;  but  he  informed  them  she  was 
betrothed  to  AUucius,  a  Celtiberian 
prince,  to  whom  she  was  passionately 
devoted,  and  publicly  resigned  her  to 
her  lover.  "1  restore  to  you,"  said 
he,  "  your  young  and  beauteous  bride, 
as  pure  as  when  she  fell  into  my  hands. 
All  I  ask  in  return  is,  that  when  you 
look  on  her  you  will  be  a  friend  to 
Rome."  When  pressed  by  her  friends 
to  accept  her  ransom,  he  did  so,  that 
he  might  bestow  it  as  a  marriage 
dowry.  AUucius  swore  fidelity  to 
the  Romans,  joined  Seipio  with  a 
chosen  band  oi  fourteen  hundred  se- 
lected followers,  and  never  afterwards 
forsook  him.  Tbe  Abbe  de  la  Tour 
mentions  the  following  interesting  fact 
connected  with  this  episode,  which 
sufficiently  corroborates  its  authenti- 
city, had  any  additional  proof  been 
wanting :— ''  AUucius  not  satisfied  with 
these  proofs  of  his  zeal,  wished  to  re- 
cord bis  own  gratitude  and  Scipio's 
generosity,  by  a  testimonial  which 
might  convey  both  the  one  and  the 
otl^r  to  the  late^it  posterity.  With 
this  view,  he  caused  a  votive  shield  to 
be  made,  on  which  he  was  represented 
receiving  from  Scipio's  hands  tbe  young 

Erinoess  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  I 
ave  seen  this  memorial,  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  valuable^  in  the  king's  cabinet 
of  medals,  where  it  is  at  this  day,  afler 
having  lain  almost  nineteen  hundred 
years  in  the  River  Rhone,  where  it  is 
certain  Scipio's  baggage  was  lost  on 
his  return  from  Spain  to  Italy.  This 
shield  was  found  by  a  very  extraordi- 
nary accident,  in  the  year  1659.  It 
contains  forty- six  marks  of  pure  silver, 
which  isworth  about  thirteen  hundred 
livres  of  our  French  money.  It  is 
twenty-six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
plain,  uniform  taste  which  reigns 
throughout  the  whole  design,  in  the 


*  See  Florus,  "  Epitome  de  gestia  Romanorum." 
:f  *•  Scivii^tfVTif  ^iXoyuvftf  r«»   How>jn,^ — lib.  X. 
%  "  £t  juvenis,  et  Calebs,  et  victor." 
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attitudes  and  the  contours^  shows  the 
simplicity  of  the  arts  in  those  days, 
when  they  avoided  all  foreign  oma- 
mentS;  to  be  the  more  attentive  to 
natural  beauties."  Jcphson,  in  his 
**  Roman  Portraits,"  has  rriven  an  en- 
graving of  this  Clypeus  Votivus,  taken 
from  Drakenborch's  Silius  Italicus. 
He  mentions  the  weight,  dimensions, 
and  other  particulars.  Montfau^on 
also  has  a  similar  representation,  and 
entertains  no  doubt  of  its  autbenti- 
cit)%* 

Old  Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  speaking  of  the  conti. 
nence  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  expresses  him- 
self thus  :  —  "  Scipio,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Romans,  equal 
in  person  to  that  of  the  Grecian  Cba- 
rinus,  or  Homer's  Nereus,  at  the  siege 
of  a  city  in  Spain,  when  as  a  noble 
and  most  fair  young  gentlewoman  was 
brought  unto  him,  and  had  heard  she 
was  betrothed  to  a  worthy  lord,  re- 
warded her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her 
sweetheart."  Lord  Lyttelton  (**  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead")  does  not  think 
much  of  the  business  altogether.  "  I 
will  not  so  dishonour,"  says  he,  *'  the 
virtue  of  Scipio,  as  to  think  he  could 
feel  any  struggle  with  himself  on  that 
account.  A  woman  engaged  to  ano- 
ther, by  affection  as  well  as  vow,  let 
her  have  been  ever  so  beautiful,  could 
have  raised  in  his  heart  no  sentiment 
but  compassion  and  friendship."  Per- 
fectlv  satisfied  with  this  conclusion, 
which  he  thinks  will  be  agreed  to, 
nem,  con,,  he  winds  up  with  two  pro- 
found truisms: — "To  have  violated 
her  would  have  been  an  act  of  brutality, 
which  none  but  another  Tarquin  could 
have  committed.  To  have  detained 
her  from  her  husband  would  have  been 
cruel."  Rather,  my  lord ;  yet  in  any 
similar  case  of  practice  versus  philoso- 
phy, we  suspect  you  would  find  at  least 
twenty  Tarquins  to  one  Scipio.  I^rd 
Bolingbroke  ("  Patriot  King  ")  denies 
the  story  altogether,  on  the  faith  of  a 
certain  obscure  Valerius  Antias,  quoted 
by  Aulus  Gellius ;  so  true  it  is  that  no 
human  imputation  can  escape  calumny. 
"Now,  the  reputation  of  the  first 
Scipio,*'  says  the  "  guide,  philospher. 


and  friend"  of  Pope,  "was  not  so 
clear  and  uncontroverted  in  priTate  as 
in  public,  life,  nor  was  he  allowed  to  be 
a  man  of  such  severe  virtue  as  he 
afiected,  and  as  that  age  reauired. 
Naevius  was  thought  to  mean  him  in 
some  verses  Gellius  has  preserved,  and 
Valerius  Antias  made  no  scruple  to 
assert,  that  far  from  restoring  the  fair 
Spaniard  to  her  family,  he  debauched 
and  kept  her  to  himself.*' f 

Before  leaving  Spain,  Scipio  com- 
mitted a  great  act  of  personal  impru- 
dence for  the  public  service.  He 
wished  to  detach  Syphax,  King  of  the 
Masssssylians,  on  the  coast  of  Numidia, 
from  the  alliance  of  Carthage,  and  bind 
him  to  the  Roman  interest.  For  this 
purpose  he  sent  his  friend  Laslius  on  a 
confidential  mission,  but  Syphax  was 
too  wily  to  treat  except  with  the  prin- 
cipal.  Scipio  crossed  over  in  a  single 
galley  from  New  Carthage,  and  thus 
placed  himself  entirely  in  the  power 
of  a  treacherous  confederate.  But  he 
achieved  his  object,  and  returned  with- 
out molestation.  During  this  hazard- 
ous expedition  he  met  and  exchanged 
courtesies  with  his  opponent,  Asdrubal. 
By  the  law,  any  Roman  proconsul 
wno  quitted  his  command,  became  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  of  death.  When 
ne  returned  to  Rome,  Fabius  and  his 
enemies  arraigned  him  for  thus,  as  they 
said,  endangering  the  province;  but 
the  purity  of  his  object  obtained  hii 
acquittal.  Patriotism  was  the  motive, 
the  conquest  of  Africa  the  result  of  his 
disobedience.  Lord  Nelson  freqaent- 
ly  exhibited  the  same  contempt  for 
orders  whenever  duty  seemed  to  him  to 
justify  insubordination.  When  he  loft 
is  post  in  the'  Mediterranean,  and  fol- 
lowed Villeneuve  to  the  West  Indies, 
he  said,  "  I  know  they  can  hang  me, 
and  they  may  if  they  like,  only  lot  me 
get  hold  of  the  French  fleet  first !"  On 
this  action  of  Scipio,  Livy  observes — 
*'  Habita  fides,  ipsam  plerumgue  fidem 
ohligat,*'  The  confidence  we  repose 
in  another  oilen  obtains  a  return  of 
confidence. 

On  his  arrival  in  his  native  country, 
the  senate  voted  him  a  triumph,  but 
he  resigned  the  honour  rather  than 
violate  or  sanction  an  innovation  on 


*  We  wonder  whether  it  still  exists  in  any  French  mascnm,  or  if  it  has  disappeared  in  the 
turmoil  and  plunder  of  revolutions. 

f  See  on  this  subject,  a  very  interesting  number  of  "  The  Tatler,**  by  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
Khere  the  story  is  told  with  peculiar  grai.e  and  ».*l»«nitu('e. 
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the  law,  which  prescribed  that  none 
but  a  consul  should  be  so  distinguished. 
Soon  afler  this  he  married  Emilia,  the 
daughter  of  Paulus  .£milius«  who  fell 
at  Cannae — a  noble  lady,  in  every  re- 
spect suitable  to  be  his  wife.  She  bore 
him  a  son,  who  appears  to  have  lived 
and  died  without  distinction,  and  a 
daughter,  Cornelia,  the  far.  famed  mo- 
ther of  the  GracchL  At  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  he  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed  consul.  The  law  required  forty- 
three,  as  the  legitimum  tempus.  Every 
transaction  of  his  life  evinces  the 
powerful  influence  he  had  obtained  in 
the  afiections  and  esteem  of  his  contem- 
poraries, at  a  period  of  existence  when 
ordinary  men  were  scarcely  noticed. 

Scipio  now  dedicated  every  energy 
of  his  mind  and  body  to  one  leading 
object : — the  expulsion  of  Hannib^ 
from  Italy,  and  the  liberation  of  his 
native  land.  This  could  not  be  ef- 
fected  by  close  and  immediate  conflict. 
The  Carthaginian  held  fast  with  an 
unflinching  grasp,  and  was  not  to  be 
driven  away  by  force.  If  he  was  un- 
able to  take  the  city  of  Home,  the 
Romans  were  unable  to  drive  him  from 
their  territory.  The  defeat  and  death 
of  his  brother  Asdrubal  on  the  Metau- 
8U8,  had  dLiisipated  bis  dreams  of  con- 
quest, but  had  opened  to  Rome  no 
hope  that  he  would  be  conquered  in 
turn.  For  sixteen  years  he  had  main- 
tained his  ground  without  succours  or 
supplies  from  home,  holding  the  coun- 
try by  military  superiority,  and  the 
prestige  of  his  name  and  fortune, 
which,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  so  many 
centuries  after,  was  worth  many  thou- 
sand men  on  a  pitched  field  of  battle. 
Scipio  saw  that  the  prospect  of  final 
success  lay  in  a  war  of  reprisal,  in 
carrying  hostilities  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  that  if  Hannibal  was  to 
be  beaten  at  all,  he  was  to  be  beaten 
in  Africa  rather  than  in  Italy.  He 
loudly  advocated  these  bold  measures 
in  the  senate ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  urgent 
opposition  of  the  aged  Fabius,  and 
other  influential  opponents,  his  advice 
was  finally  adopted,  and  he  embarked 
for  Carthage  with  a  chosen  army,  and 
the  dignity  of  consul.*  His  success  in 
Africa  was  as  rapid  and  decisive  as  it 
had  been  in  Spain.     He  dispersed  the 


armies  of  Syphax  and  Asdrubal,  sur- 
prised and  burnt  the  camp  of  the  latter 
m  a  night  attack,  and,  with  very  little 
loss,  destroyed  40,000  of  the  enemy. 
His  sweeping  progress  struck  such  ter- 
ror into  the  Carthaginian  government, 
that  Hannibal  was  peremptorily  sum- 
moned  from  Italy,  to  encounter  and 
repel  the  dangerous  foe  who  was  al- 
ready thundering  at  the  gates  of  their 
capital.  He  obeyed  the  summons, 
gnashed  his  teeth  in  an  agony  of  de- 
spair, and  wept,  when  too  late,  to 
think  that  he  had  lost  the  golden  op* 
portunity  of  his  life,  by  not  marching 
to  Rome  immediately  on  the  panic  of 
Canns.  Two  of  the  greatest  generals 
the  world  had  ever  seen  were  now 
fairly  pitted  against  each  other,  in  a 
campaign,  the  issue  of  which  would 
entirely  change  the  destinies  of  civilised 
man.  Each  felt  the  momentous  re- 
sponsibility  which  rested  on  his  indivi. 
dual  exertions,  and  each  determined 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  Hannibal  looked  mis- 
trustfully on  the  result.  He  felt  that 
the  tide  of  his  career  was  beginning  to 
ebb,  and  he  determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  negotiation.  He  demanded  a  parley, 
which  was  granted.  The  two  renowned 
leaders  met  in  friendly  confidence,  each 
attended  by  a  select  escort.  Hannibal 
proposed  terms  of  treaty,  which  Scipio 
rejected  peremptorily,  and  proceeded 
to  dictate  as  a  conqueror,  confident  in 
his  strength  and  his  presiding  star. 
The  interview  ended  in  nothing ;  the 
attempt  at  compromise  proved  futile ; 
and  both  armies  prepared  for  battle  on 
the  following  day.  The  particulars  of 
this  famous  conference  have  been  mi- 
nutely preserved,  with  the  speeches  of 
both  commanders,  every  sentence  of 
which  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  household 
words.  Scipio  at  this  time  was  only 
three-and- thirty ;  in  the  early  prime  of 
life,  radiant  in  manly  beauty,  graceful 
in  deportment,  and  eloquent  in  speech; 
gifted  with  all  the  external  attributes 
which  captivate  and  impose — a  blended 
embodiment  of  Apollo  and  Antinous. 
Sir  Thomas  North,  in  his  quaint  trans- 
lation, says  of  him,  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  '*  he  had  not  only  a  noble  car- 
riage, being  endowed  with  so  many 
singular  virtues,   but  he  was  also  a 


•  8ir  W.  Raleigh  says  ("  Hist,  of  the  World ")  that  Fabius  was  an  old  gentleman  of 
envions  temperament,  jealous  of  the  great  actions  of  others  in  general,  and  of  those  of 
Scipio  in  particular. 
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goodlj  gentleman,  and  very  comely  of 
person,  and  had  besides  a  pleasant 
countenance,  with  long,  flowing  hair ; 
all  which  things  together  were  a  great 
means  to  win  him  the  love  and  good- 
will  of  every  man.  Moreover,  even 
in  his  gestures  and  behaviour  there  was 
a  princely  grace."  Hannibal,  on  the 
other  hand,  possessed  but  few  outward 
advantages.  Tall  and  robust,  but  in- 
elegant m  figure,  he  had  passed  his 
forty-fifth  year.  Bronzed  and  cicatrized 
by  the  exposure  and  wounds  of  long 
service  and  many  combats ;  while  the 
loss  of  an  eye  gave  a  sinisterand  stern  ex- 
pression to  a  countenance  not  naturally 
attractive  or  engaginjr.*  As  they  reined 
up  their  horses,  and  sat  opposite  to 
each  othei*,  or  dismounted  and  stood 
face  to  face»  the  officers  in  attendance, 
on  either  side,  held  their  breath  for 
awe,  with  looks  ri vetted  in  silent  ob- 
servation  of  the  two  exalted  mortals  in 
whose  hands  the  fortunes  of  many  na- 
tions  appeared  at  that  moment  to  be 
placed.  The  escort  halted^  while  the 
generals  advanced  alone,  accompanied 
only  by  their  interjireters.  AVe  can 
almost  fancy  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  Scipio  as  he  gazed  for  the  first  time 
on  the  redoubted  Carthnginian,  who 
for  80  many  years  had  threatened  the 
independence  of  Rome :  and  the  pre- 
sentiment which  might  have  crossed 
the  mind  of  Hannibal,  that  be  was  in 
presence  of  his  destined  conqueror, 
the  man  selected,  on  the  following  day, 
to  pull  down  his  pyramid  of  glory,  and 
to  tell  him,  as  Harry  of  Monmouth 
proclaims  to  Hotspur — 

**  All  the  budding  honourt  on  thy  cirtt, 
I'll  erop,  to  mAk«  m  g*rUnd  fbr  my  bead.'* 

In  truth,  the  dawn  of  Zama  was  a 
Boul- stirring  epoch  in  time's  register, 
and  the  sun  which  went  down  on  that 
memorable  field,  never,  before  or  since, 
has  set  on  a  scene  of  deeper  interest 
and  more  important  consequences. 
Polybius  thus  oescribes  the  opening  of 
the  mighty  conflict : — **  With  the  ear- 
liest dawn,  both  armies  lefl  their  camps, 
and  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 
The  Carthaginians  fought  for  safety 
and  the  preservation  of  Africa;  the 
Romans,  to  obtain  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Never  were  more  warlike  na- 
tions or  more  skilful  chieflains  op* 


posed  to  each  otheri  and  nerer  did 
Fortune  promise  a  nobler  prize  to  the 
combatants.  It  was  not  simply  the 
conquest  of  Africa  or  of  Europe 
which  hung  in  the  balance.  The  victor 
would  dictate  laws  to  the  universe,  as 
the  sequel  very  shortly  proved."  Both 
leaders  addressed  their  armies,  as  was 
the  custom  of  ancient  times,  in  an  ap- 
propriate harangue.  These  set  speeches 
are  probably  always  composed  by  the 
historian,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
to  prove  they  were  not  spoken. 
Sometliing  was  said,  which  has  been 
amplified  for  effect.  They  resemble 
orations  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
which  notes  are  taken  by  short-hand 
writers,  and  the  details  are  polished 
up  by  the  compilers.  Dr.  Johnson  for 
several  years  did  the  parliamentarpr 
debates  which  obtained  so  much  credit 
for  Cave's  Magazine,  but  he  never  sat 
in  the  gallery  of  the  house  but  once  in 
his  life.  Long  after,  at  a  dinner  party 
at  Mr.  Foote's,  a  celebrated  speech  by 
Lord  Chatham  happened  to  be  men. 
tioned  with  warm  admiration.  "I 
wrote  that  speech,"  said  he,  <'  on  that 
night,  in  a  garret  in  Exeter-street, '• 
The  whole  company  stared  with  asto- 
nifihment,  being  for  the  first  time  in- 
itiated into  a  mystery,  of  which,  until 
tlien,  they  were  profoundly  ignorant,  f 
Hnnnibal  promised  to  his  soldiers  the 
plunder  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  de- 
clared that  the  gods  were  on  their  side. 
Scipio  hinted  at  the  rich  spoils  of  Car- 
thage, and  announced  the  e^ecial 
favour  of  Heaven.  Each  affirmed  that 
his  cause  was  righteous,  the  other,  on- 
holy  ;  and  each,  perhaps,  behoved  that 
he  was  risht.  Strange  infatuation  of 
blinded  humanity.  So  in  modem 
tiincK,  under  verv  different  fotms  of 
fkitb,  TV  Deum  is  often  snnf,  with 
loud  thanksgiving,  and  all  the  fervour 
of  devotion,  both  b^  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed,  the  invader  and  the  in- 
vaded. War,  even  in  self-defencei  is 
a  sad  alternative — a  harrowing  neces- 
sity :  but  a  war  of  agression  is  an 
awful  crime.  "Le  merveillenx  de  eette 
entreprise  infemale,"  says  Voltahney 
"  c'est  one  chaque  chef  des  meurtriers 
fait  benir  ses  drapeaux;  et  invoque 
Dieu  solennellement  avant  d'aller  ex- 
tcrminer  sonprochain/*  The  strangest 


•  See  Livy,  lib.  xxx.  c  80,  ,11. 

t  The  anecdote  rest*  on  the  suthoritr  cf  Murphy  ("  Esssy  on  the  Life  sud  Writlnfi  of 
Pr.  Johnpon/'j  who  siivs  he  was  present. 
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part  of  thif  diabolical  trade  is*  that 
e^rery  leader  of  licensed  cut*throats 
blesses  his  banners,  and  invokes  the  aid 
of  the  Deity,  before  he  sets  to  work  to 
exterminate  his  fellow-creature. — ^The 
argument  is  more  orthodox  than  the 
character  of  the  arguer.     Seipio  was 
naturally  of  a  superstitions  turn,  and 
observant  of  reli]^ous  rites.     He  be- 
lieved  in  omens,  dreams,  and  waking 
revelations.     He  always  entered  tho 
temples  alone,  and  encouraged  the  idea 
that  he  was  of  divine  origin,  so  that 
men  might  think  he  held  secret  inter- 
course with  the  gods,  who  revealed  to 
him  in^ortant  secrets.     Previous  to 
the  attack  of  New  Carthage  in  Snain, 
he  told  his  soldiers,  to  encourage  tnem, 
that  Neptune  had  appeared  to  him  in 
the  night,  and  told  him  to  go  on,  and 
fear  nothinnr*  for  that  he  should  cer. 
tainly  win  the  city.    Lycur^us,  Numa, 
£paminondas,  and  Sertonusi,   in  the 
same  manner,  mixed  up  policy  with 
deTOtion,  and  propagated  the  belief 
that  they  received  divme  oommunica- 
tioDS.     Cicero  says  that  Seipio  enter- 


tained a  distinct  notion  of  a  supreme 
intelligence  which  governed  the  world. 
In  allusion  to  this,  he  adds  («  De  Na- 
tura  Deorum,")  "Nemo  vir  ntofnui 
sine  aliquo  qfflatu  divino  unquam  /Nt<." 
There  never  was  an  exalUnl.  mind 
without  an  inspiration  of  divinity. 

The  annexed  plan  is  from  Folard, 
following  the  description  of  Polvbius, 
but  with  such  alterations  and  additions, 
as  appear  necessary  to  illustrate  tho 
leading  features  of  the  battle,  and  to 
render  the  movements  on  both  sides 
distinctly  intelligible.^  The  French 
commentator  gives  but  one  diagram, 
which  only  shows  the  dispositions  of 
the  two  armies  before  engaging,  and  it 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  mlnuto 
explanation.  A  general  idea,  with  tho 
result,  is  enough  for  history,  but  of 
little  use  to  the  studious  tactician. 
There  is  also  an  earlier  plan  of  tho 
battle  of  Zama,  than  that  of  Folard, 
in  a  scarce  tract  by  Prince  Louis  WU* 
liam  of  Nassau,  entitled  ''  Annlbal  ot 
Sdpion,  ou  las  Grands  Capitainot.'* 
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ABC.    OwthAffinUui  InfMitiy  la  three  lines.    Tbc  third  Unc^  G,  more  than  «  itadlam,  or  aoerlj  thne 
hnadred  yard*  dlitent  from  the  eeeond,  B. 

D.  Certfaaclnlan  Cavaby. 

E.  Nnmldian  Horse,  in  alliance  witii  Carthage. 

F.  F.    Line  of  ek^iaatii,  exoeodlng  eighty  la  aomber. 

O.    Namldian  Uone,  in  alllanee  with  Borneo  oadcr  Ifaarialiss. 
K.    Boman  CaTalry,  nnder  C.  Lselins. 
L  L.    Boman  Legions  drawn  up  In  detached  eolvmns,  with  regnlax  tatcrrala.    1 .  Haalarll.   9.  Frladpet 
3.  TriariL. 
If  V  It.    Interrab  between  the  columns. 

N  N.  Yelites,  or  light  armed  titMpo  appointed  to  recelre  the  flnt  attack  of  the  Elephants,  to  gall  them 
with  levellnsand  amwt,  and  drive  them  throngh  the  interrals  M  M«  to  the  rear  of  the  Bomam 
annj,  without  penetrating  the  ooLumnsw 


*  The  Other  plsns  introduced  in  this  essay  tat  entirely  original. 
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The  field  of  battle  was  a  vast  level 
plain,  offering  no  advantage  of  ground 
on  either  side;  without  support  for  the 
wings,  and  totally  destitute  of  salient 
points,  through  a  skilful  occupation  of 
which  a  position  might  be  strength- 
ened. The  army  of  Hannibal  amounted 
to  50,000  men ;  that  of  Scipio  to 
22,000 — a  disparity  of  numbers  which 
seemed  to  leave  scarcely  a  hope  to  the 
Komans,  supposing  the  bravery  of  the 
contending  forces,  and  the  abilities  of 
their  leaders,  to  have  been  equally  ba. 
lanced.  The  elephants  were  another 
formidable  obstacle;  but  the  cavalry  of 
Scipio  was  something  superior  both  in 
number  and  equality  to  that  of  his  an- 
tagonist. With  such  preponderating 
advantages,  confident  iii  his  own  ta- 
lents, and  fighting  on  his  own  soil,  we 
naturally  ask  ourselves,  why  did  not 
Hannibal  win  at  Zama,  as  he  had  al- 
ways won  before  ?  And  why  did  Na- 
poleon, under  similar  circumstances, 
fail  at  Waterloo,  with  so  many  chances 
in  his  favour  ?  We  cannot  answer 
these  questions,  except  by  adopting 
the  opinion  of  Polybius,  that  if  a  great 
general  is  conquered,  he  may  well  be 
excused,  as  fortune  sometimes  counter, 
acts  the  designs  of  the  valiant  and 
skilful,  and  in  conformity  to  the  pro- 
verb, "  A  brave  man  by  a  braver  is 
subdued."* 

On  casting  an  eye  over  the  plan,  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  as  extra- 
ordinary, is,  that  Hannibal  should 
have  comparatively  neutralised  his  su- 
perior  numbers,  by  fonning  on  a  triple 
line,  instead  of  extending  his  front, 
and  at  once  bringing  his  reserve  to 
bear  on  the  fianks  of  ihe  Roman  army. 
Had  he  done  this,  Scipio  must  have 
weakened  bis  own  alignment,  by  a  cor- 
responding extension,  which  he  could 
not  afford,  without  entirely  disorganis- 
ing his  formation.  Hannibal's  first 
line  consisted  entirely  of  hired  auxilia- 


Hastarii  (I) 
Principe8(2) 
Triarii    (8) 


ries — ^Ligurians,  Gauls,  Moors,  and 
levies  from  the  Balearic  Islands.  The 
second  was  composed  of  native  Afri- 
cans, and  subjects  of  Carthage.  The 
third,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed 
himself,  presented  the  veteran  army 
of  Italy,  confident  in  their  own  prow- 
ess, and  the  invincibility  of  their  com- 
mander. With  this  formidable  reserve, 
he  expected  to  restore  the  battle  if  in 
danger,  or  to  turn  success  into  a  decisive 
conquest.  He  kept  it  back,  as  Napo- 
leon oflen  did  his  Imperial  Guard,  to 
be  launched  forth  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment.  Both  at  Zama  and  Waterloo, 
this  manoeuvre  signally  fiuled.  If  Han- 
nibal  had  thrown  his  third  line  into 
the  fisht,  on  both  flanks,  at  an  early 
period,  he  might  have  turned  the  tide 
at  once.  If  Napoleon,  at  the  close  of 
Borodino,  had  yielded  to  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  Ney  and  Murat.  when 
they  had  taken  the  great  redoubt  in 
the  Russian  centre,  and  had  allowed 
the  Guard  to  charge,  the  defeat  might 
have  been  converted  into  a  rout.  But 
to  the  arguments  of  his  fiery  lieute- 
nants, he  replied,  *'And  if  there  is 
another  battle  to-morrow,  where  shall 
I  find  an  army?"  Had  he  finished^ 
as  they  entreated,  that  night,  there 
would  nave  been  no  enemy  left  to  fight 
a  battle  on  the  morrow. 

When  Scipio  marched  from  his 
camp,  and  took  up  his  sround  in  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  his  army  waa 
formed  after  the  usual  manner  of  Ro- 
man tactics.  His  cavalry  on  the  wings, 
his  infantry  in  compact  bodies,  alter, 
nated,  as  were  the  British  hollow 
squares  at  Waterloo.  The  Hastarii 
stood  in  the  front(l);  the  Prindpes 
in  the  centre  (2);  the  Triarii  in  the 
rear(d).  The  second  line  occupied 
the  spaces  between  the  battalions  of 
the  first ;  the  third,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, those  between  the  battalions  of 
the  second. 


On  perceiving  the  line  of  elephants 
in  front  of  Hannibars  army,  the  Ro- 
man general  at  once  felt  the  necessity 


of  altering  his  formation.  He  rocol« 
lected  the  error  of  Regulus  at  Tunis, 
who  closed  up  his  intervab,  thinking 


*  **  £r/A«i  MTi  mkXw  M^urr§9H  «yrirv;^i».* 
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to  check  the  weight  of  these  animaU 
by  concentrating  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fantry— a  most  erroneous  calculation, 
which  led  to  his  ruin.  Seipio,  by  a 
rapid  and  simple  move  of  his  second 
line  (2.  Principes)  to  the  left,  exe- 
cuted in  a  moment,  threw  his  whole 
army  into  parallel  columns,  .with  dis* 
tinct  intervals,  through  which  he  in- 


tended the  elephants  to  be  driven 
by  his  light-armed  troops,  without 
shaking  his  order  of  battle,  or  inflict- 
ing injury  on  any  but  themselves. 
This  manoeuvre  was  probably  not  per- 
ceived, and  certainly  not  understood, 
by  his  adversary,  until  too  late  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy. 


Hastarii  (1) 
Principes  (2) 
Triam    (3) 


Reader,  look  back  again  on  the  first 
plan,  and  you  will  now*  perceive  the 
advantage  Seipio  had  thus  gained,  be- 
fore the  battle  commenced.  The 
highest  strokes  of  genius  are  generally 
the  least  complicated.  His  army  is 
evidently  more  compact,  held  better  in 
hand,  more  concentrated,  and  readier 
for  quick,  effective  evolution,  either  in 
attack  or  defence,  than  that  of  Hanni. 
bal.  Folard  remarks  with  justice— 
"These  two  orders  of  battle  are  unique, 
and  very  extraordinary.  That  of 
Seipio  pre-eminently  calls  for  the  admi- 
ration and  deep  study  of  all  tacticians. 
There  is  nothing  in  ancient  military 
history  superior  to  this,  as  regards  the 
management  of  infantry."  We  are, 
perhaps,  inclined  to  except  the  oblique 
order  invented  by  Epaminondas,  which 
may  be  considered  a  flight  even  beyond 
the  compass  of  the  illustrious  Roman. 
Although  Seipio  gained  the  battle  with 
inferior  forces,  we  presume,  by  superior 
skill,  all  historians  (except  Folard) 
bestow  the  warmest  praises  on  the 
dispositions  of  Hannibal,  and  say  his 
genius  never  shone  more  brightly  than 
on  that,  his  last  and  only  unfortunate 
field.  Poly  bins  and  Livy  are  enthu- 
siastic in  their  encomiums.  Saint 
Evremond  says,  *'  on  that  day  Hanni- 
bal surpassed  himself;*'  and  Montes- 
quieu declares  that  he  was  only  sub- 
dued, "  because  fortune  seemed  to  de- 
light in  confounding  his  ability,  his 
experience,  and  his  exhaustless  re- 
sources." We  are  also  told  that  he 
was  warmly  eulogised  by  his  rival  and 
conqueror.  There  is  nothing  strange 
in  this.  Seipio  was  not  likely  to 
undervalue  the  great  action  of  his  life 
by  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the 
man  he  had  beaten.  The  praises  of 
the  victor  enhance  his  own  personal 
glory,  while  they  diminish  the  shame 


IlZIMEZ] 


and  vexation  of  the  vancj^uished.  That 
Hannibal  gave  full  credit  to  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  Seipio,  is  evident  from 
a  conversation  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  between  them,  many  years  later, 
at  the  court  of  Prusias,  King  of  Bithy- 
nia,  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
considei^ed  himself  the  third  general 
the  world  had  ever  produced,  naming, 
in  the  first  place,  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  in  the  second,  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus.  **  And  if  you  had  beaten  me 
at  Zama?"  inquired  Seipio.  "In 
that  case,"  replied  Hannibal,  "I 
should  have  ranked  myself  above  the 
conqueror  of  Darius,  and  the  ally  of 
the  Taren tines."  The  same  point  of 
parallel  in  reciprocal  opinion  does  not 
nold  good  with  the  two  great  warriors 
of  our  own  days.  Napoleon  never 
cordially  admitted  the  extent  of  Wel- 
lington's capacity ;  neither  was  Wel- 
lington particularly  struck  with  the 
genius  of  the  French  Emperor,  on  the 
only  field  where  he  personally  en- 
countered him.  In  a  private  letter  to 
one  of  his  old  companions  in  arms, 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  pub- 
lic papers,  he  says : — **  There  was  no- 
thing new  in  the  battle,  ^he  French 
came  on  in  the  old  way,  and  we  beat 
them  off*  in  the  old  way. "  Subsequent 
annotators  sometimes  discover  great 
strokes  of  genius,  in  battles  and  other 
prominent  events,  which  are  not  per- 
ceptible to  the  parties  engaged  at  the 
time.  Everything  being  ready  on  both 
sides,  Hannibal  commenced  the  battle 
by  ordering  the  elephants  to  advance 
against  the  Roman  infantry.  They 
were  received  by  the  light-armed 
troops  stationed  in  front,  so  galled 
with  missiles,  and  so  terrified  by  shouts 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  that 
they  soon  became  unmanageable,  and 
were  driven  through  the  intervals  be* 
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tween  the  columzif  far  to  tho  rcMLr. 
Some  ran  back  on  their  own  linc8> 
-which  they  disordered,  while  others 
escaping  towards  the  right  flank,  were 
driven  off  by  the  Roman  cavalry  with 
darts,  and  wandered  entirely  from  the 
field  of  battle.  I)uring  this  confusion, 
Lselius  and  Massinissa  on  both  flanks 
charged  furiously  the  opposing  cavalry 
of  the  enemy,  and  routed  them  with 
little  difficulty.  Contrary  to  his  usual 
practice,  Hannibal  does  not  appear  to 
nave  placed  much  dependence  on  his 
horse.  The  Roman  commanders 
dashed  after  the  flying  foe  in  reckless 
pursuit,  chasing  them  far  beyond  the 
field  of  action — a  mistake  which  has 
proved  fatal  on  many  occasions.  Prince 
Rupert,  by  this  rash  impetuosity,  lost 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  and  almost 
every  battle  in  which  he  led  the  cavalry 
of  King  Charles.  Experience  pro- 
duced no  cure,  and  he  persisted  in  his 
madness  until  he  had  ruined  his  cause. 
It  will  appear  presently  that  Laslius 
and  Massinissa  atoned  for  their  error 
by  returning  at  a  critical  moment,  and 
deciding  the  day,  the  result  of  which 
they  had  serioubly  endangered.  They 
should  have  sent  a  few  sauadrons  after 
the  fugitives,  and  have  fallen  with  their 
full  weight  on  the  fianks  of  Ilannibars 
army,  which  were  left  entirely  un- 
covered  and  defenceless  by  the  flight  of 
his  cavalry.  In  the  meantime,  the 
infantry  on  both  sides  came  into  close 
action,  and  fought  with  the  most  deter, 
mined  obstinacy  and  balanced  fortune. 
At  length  the  Romans  prevailed. 
Hannibal's  first  line,  composed  of 
mercenaries,  gave  way,  and  ran  back  on 
the  second,  endeavouring  to  force  a 
passage  through  them.  The  second 
line,  all  Carthaginians,  resisted  with 
bravery  and  steady  discipline;  but 
being  equally  attacked  by  friends 
and  foe0,  they  were  finally  broken 
and  cut  to  pieces.  The  third  line, 
instead  of  coming  to  their  support, 
presented  their  spears,  to  force  them 
back  into  the  combat»  where  they  pe- 
rished, or  to  compel  them  to  seek  for 
safety  by  flying  off  at  the  wings. 
Dumouriez  adopted  a  measure  very  like 
this  at  Jemappes,  in  the  early  revolu- 
tionary war.  He  was  well  versed  in  an- 
cient history,  and  appears  to  have  re- 
membered the  incidents  of  Zama.  When 
he  determined  to  attack  the  Austrian 
intrenchnients,  he  placed  the  "carmag- 
noles" and  raw  levies,  in  the  front,  with 
his  veterans  in  the  rear.    The  gallant 


and  devoted  enjum  d^  h  patri^  ooWerod 
under  the  tremendous  fire  which  cooled 
their  enthusiasm,  and  drove  them  back 
upon  their  comrades,  who  received 
them  with  another  volley  and  levelled 
bayonets.  There  was  no  escape,  and 
the  slaughter  was  immense.  When 
they  were  nearly  all  killed*  and  the 
Austrian  fire  slackened  from  exhaus- 
tion, the  reserve  charged  over  the 
masses  of  sldn,  and  carried  the  posi. 
tion.  The  French  were  victonons, 
but  their  loss  trebled  that  of  their  op- 
ponents.  A  general  who  cares  not  for 
the  lives  of  his  men  pushes  aside  many 
difficulties. 

When  Hannibal's  first  and  second 
lines  were  thus  overthrown,  there  en- 
sued  a  momentary  pause  in  the  con- 
flict. The  dead  lay  in  slaughtered 
heaps  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and 
the  &w  who  escaped  were  incapable  of 
rallying  or  of  rendering  further  service. 
The  Romans  lost  many  valiant  soldiert, 
and  were  compelled  to  fi^ht  desperately 
before  they  achieved  this  great  advan- 
tage. During  these  events  Hannibal 
stirred  not  from  his  fpfx>und,  but  re- 
mained immovable,  with  his  third  line 
in  reserve — his  veterans  of  the  Italian 
campaigns.  It  appears  quite  unac- 
countable that  he  made  no  movement 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  Romans, 
or  to  relieve  his  own  lines  before  th^ 
were  irretrievably  broken.  What  pre- 
vented  him,  on  an  open,  level  plain, 
from  dividing  his  formidable  reserve 
into  two  bodies,  wheeling  rapidly  down 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  enveloping 
the  army  of  Scipio  on  both  flanks? 
Scipio  throughout  the  day  dreaded 
some  such  movement,  and  watched  this 
third  line  of  Hannibal  with  intense 
anxiety.  He  felt  conWnoed  that  wihr 
general  intended  a  decisive  stroke  with 
thu,  liis  chosen  band,  and  wondered 
when,  where*  and  how  it  couTd  falL 
But  Hannibal  had  evidently  deter- 
mined not  to  risk  his  reserve  until  the 
last  moment,  and  calculated  on  win- 
ning with  that  alone,  even  if  the  rest 
of  his  army  sustained  a  reverse.  Did 
the  great  Carthaginian  for  onoe  com- 
mit a  fatal  error,  or  did  his  genius  da- 
sert  him,  when  he  wanted  it  as  be  nevtr 
wanted  it  before  ?  He  must  have  per- 
ceived the  overthrow  of  his  cavalry 
at  the  commencement,  and  the  head- 
long purauit  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
a  point  in  his  favour.  But  sooner  or 
later  they  would  return,  and  it  became 
doubly  imperatiye  to  decide  the  baitlcy 
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i£  pcdiijiblQ,  befpre  they  QOi^ld  pp^ate 
QQ  hi:i  flanks  and  rear.  Fohird  con- 
demns Hannibal  in  unqualified  terms^ 
Bays  be  lost  opportunities  which  would 
bave  invited  '*  a  blind  man  to  strike," 
ftnd  that  even  a  general  of  mediocrity 
would  have  made  better  dispositions. 
These  are  bold  opinions,  delivered  afler 
the  event,  and  at  a  distance  of  time 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment;  but  something  certainly 
was  deficient  on  the  part  of  Hannibal 
on  that  great  day,  although  he  was  one 
of  the  most  consummate  captains  the 
world  has  ever  seen  in  any  age,  or  in 
any  practice  of  military  science. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  if  the  re- 
sources of  Hannibal's  mind  had  been  as 
readily  employed  in  the  emergency 
we  are  considering,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, he  might  have  retrieved  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  first  line  by  a  sudden 
change  of  position,  and  by  using  all 
his  remaining  forces  at  once  in  a  con- 
centnc  movement.  He  could  have 
wheeled  back  his  second  line  in  small 
platoons  or  sections,  leaving  ample 
space  for  the  fugitives  from  the  first 
line  to  pass  through,  without  compro- 


mising them.  An  operation  exactly 
similar  to  this  was  executed  by  the 
forty-eighth  regiment,  when  advancing 
in  line  at  Talavera,  and  the  Guards 
and  German  legion  came  back  upon 
them  in  a  confused  mass,  as  referred  to 
in  the  first  number  of  this  scries.  Or 
he  might  have  entirely  thrown, back 
his  second  line  in  two  distinct  bodies* 
on  the  right  and  lefl  flank,  opening 
from  the  centre.  There  was  time  to 
do  this,  as  the  resistance  of  the  first 
line  was  long  and  obstinate,  and  they 
gave  way  slowly  and  sullenly.  He 
thus  might  have  fallen  on  the  ilanka 
and  rear  of  the  victorious  Romans  with 
his  second  line ;  while  with  his  third 
line  he  attacked  them  in  front,  before 
they  could  recover  their  steady  order, 
and  re-form  their  ranks,  inevitably 
broken  and  disordered  in  the  ardour  of 
following  up  their  success.  There  was 
an  open  plain  to  manoeuvre  in,  with  nQ 
natural  impediments.  The  following 
diagram  shows  the  exact  nature  of 
these  operations,  as  suggested  by  Fo* 
lard,  and  which,  according  to  the  in- 
genious chevalier,  must  have  been  sue- 
cessful,  on  every  sound  principle : — 


ilOVSMSirT  BT  WHICH  TOJJkMI}  SUPPOBEI  HANNIBAL  HIGHT  HAVE  WOK  THE  BATTUE 
OF  ZAM A,  Af  TEB  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  BIS  FIRST  UNE. 
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«  A.  First  lIiM  of  tht  Cwrthaginian  urmjr,  destroyed  by  the  Bomsns. 

B.  Second  line,  thrown  liack  from  the  centre  on  both  flanki  of  the  advancing  Bomaiif. 

C.  Third  Une,  coming  on  to  the  attaek. 

L.  Bomaa  amy  adraacing  to  attack  the  Mcond  line  of  Carthaginiaai,  after  deftfttUig  th«  fnt. 


The  military  reader  must  form  his 
own  judgment  as  to  whether  this  was 
practicable,  and  with  what  result  it 
would  have  been  attended.  Folard 
was  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  of  tac- 
tics, and  all  enthusiasts  iump  eac^erly 
at  the  conclusions  they  desire.  He  is 
clever  and  well-versed  in  his  subject, 
but  not  infallible.  This  much  is  cer< 
tain,  that  the  Carthaginian  general  did 
Hot  swerve  from  his  original  plan  of 
battle  because  his  first  line  was  routed. 


His  second,  although  numbering  good 
soldiers,  natives  of  the  land,  and  fight- 
ing at  home,  was  composed  of  men  not 
accustomed  to  him  as  their  commander, 
and  might  have  been  unable  to  exe- 
cute rapid  evolutions  in  presence  of  a 
victorious  enemy,  had  they  been  called 
upon  suddenly  to  do  what  they  were 
incapable  of  comprehending,  and  had 
never  before  practised.  Hannibal  did 
not  think  that  they  could  thus  win  the 
day  for  him;  he  mistrusted  the  ex- 
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periment,  or  what  is  much  more  pro- 
bable, he  never  thought  of  it  at  all. 
But  why  did  it  not  occur  to  him? 
some  cavilling  objectors  may  demand. 
If  he  was  such  a  master  of  his  business 
as  history  has  represented,  why  did  not 
every  possible  expedient  present  itself 
at  the  critical  moment  ?  Simply,  be- 
cause  he  was  only  Hannibal,  and  not  a 
fabulous  deity — a  veritable  man,  and 
not  a  creation  of  romance. 

Valerius  Maximus  records,  amongst 
the  memorable  saying  of  Scipio,  that, 
in  the  affairs  of  war,  it  was  highly  dis- 
graceful in  a  commander-in-chief  to 
plead,  as  an  excuse  for  an  error  or 
omission,  ^*non  putabam** — '<  I  never 
thought  of  that."  *'  All  matters  to  be 
decided  by  the  sword,"  said  he,  "  even 
to  the  most  trifling  contingency,  should 
be  seen  and  calcumted  beforehand."  A 
good  axiom,  and  true — only  that  it  is 
unpossible  of  application. 

The  first  part  of  Zama  was  over, 
and  Scipio  found  himself  triumphant 
on  the  ground  occupied  in  the  early 
morning  by  two  lines  of  formidable 
enemies.  He  had  yet  another  and 
more  desperate  conflict  before  him,  ere 
the  field  could  be  completely  his  own. 
The  veteran  reserve  of  Hannibal  had 
made  no  movement  on  his  flanks, 
which  he  anticipated  with  doubt  and 
anxiety  from  the  moment  of  en- 
gaging. He  had  thrown  his  whole 
rorce  into  his  first  attack,  and  had  no 
support  in  case  of  a  disaster.  But 
there  stood  the  imposing  masses  of  his 
antagonist,  frowning  in  his  front,  fresh 
and  ready  to  charge,  while  his  own  le- 
eions  were  thinned,  disordered,  and 
breathless  with  exertion.  The  dead 
and  dying,  too,  lay  around  in  encum. 
bering  heaps.  Every  moment  that 
Hannibal  delayed  his  final  close  was 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  Roman 
general.  Time  was  as  momentous  to 
him,  as  it  aflcrwards  proved  to  the 
Dukeof  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  when, 
with  watch  in  hand,  ho  marked  how 
the  hours  slipped  away,  and  the  onset 
of  Napoleon  was  still  delayed.  Whv 
did  not  Napoleon  attack  the  British 
position  at  daylight,  and  why  delay  till 
noon,  when  the  intervening  time  was 
life  and  death  to  him  ?  He  answered 
the  question  himself.  Hii  columns 
were  not  in  hand,  neither  were  his 


combinations  complete.  But  Hannibal 
had  nothing  to  wait  for.  Why,  then, 
did  he  suffer  Scipio  to  recover  breath, 
reform  his  line,  and  disentangle  him- 
self  from  all  obstacles?  We  cannot 
summon  his  shade  into  court  to  give 
direct  evidence  in  his  own  case,  and 
must  rest  satisfied  with  a  coniecture. 
Scipio  was  as  rapid  as  possible  in  his 
preparations.  He  ordered  the  light- 
armed  troops  (velites)  to  carry  the 
wounded  men  to  the  rear,  and  to  dear 
the  ground  of  the  slaughtered,  as  well 
as  they  could.  He  summoned  back 
the  Hastarii  from  pursuit,  formed  them 
now  in  contiguous  battalions,  there 
being  no  longer  elephants  to  require 
intervals ;  closed  up  the  Principes  and 
Triarii,  diminishing  the  depth,  while 
he  increased  the  compact  oitier  of  his 
entire  line,  and  was  very  soon  ready  to 
try  fresh  conclusions  with  the  consider- 
ate foe,  who  seemed  determined  to  take 
no  undue  advantage.  Polybius  details* 
with  the  exact  perspicuity  of  a  soldier, 
all  these  arran^ments,  so  important  to 
Scipio,  and  which  he  was  permitted  to 
carry  into  effect. 

The  pause  terminated,  and  the  bat- 
tle recommenced.  **  As,"  says  the 
Greek  historian,  *'  the  numbers,  the 
resolution,  and  the  arms  on  both 
sides  were  equal,*  and  all  fought  with 
an  obstinacy  which  showed  a  determi- 
nation to  die  on  the  spot,  rather  than 
give  way,  for  a  long  time  no  advan- 
tage was  gained  by  either,  until  Lselius 
and  Massinissa  rejoined  their  main 
body  at  a  most  critical  moment.  See- 
ing how  affairs  stood,  thev  charged  fu- 
riously on  the  rear  of  Hannibal,  and 
Eut  to  the  sword  the  greater  portion  of 
is  phalan  xes.  Further  resistance  was 
impossible,  and  very  few  escaped,  in  an 
open  place,  with  cavalry  in  close  pur- 
suit."  The  next  plan  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  armies  when  the  timely 
return  of  the  Roman  horse  decided  a 
contest  which,  without  their  interfe- 
rence, might  even  then  have  ended  dif- 
ferently. LsbHus  and  ^lassinissa  re- 
trieved their  early  imprudence  by  a 
brilliant  stroke,  exactly  when  it  told 
with  full  effect.  They  deserved  little 
credit  for  generalship,  as  they  ought 
not  to  have  left  the  field,  and  their 
return  at  the  rigbt  time  was  accidental* 
But  here,  as  in  other  cases,  tlie  effect 


*  This  passage  nttlca  the  question  as  to  the  great  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  ride  of 
Hannibal  at  the  commenoemerttf  a  fact  not  directly  stattd  either  by  Polybius  or  lAxy,  The 
numbers  were  equalised  by  the  destruction  of  Hannibars  two  fint  lines.' 
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proved  dedsiw,  however  the  merit  of  questionably  saved  Albuera,  but  there 
the  originating  cause  might  be  disputed.  biis  been  hot  controvenj  aa  to  nho  {rave 
The  advance  of  the  fourth  diviuon  uu-      the  order,  or  assumed  the  respond  bilitf. 


oooacJciac^^icjLiianLjaEiicjci 


UI.  rii«i™il'[oi..nilonltrorU. 
E.       FilH  mlKim  or  lt>g  Bonun  e 


out  or  tb«  CanbaiiDliD  (Htalry,  and  : 


Thi  InltrriOi  cloHd,  ud  tht 


All  was  now  over.  Sdpiohadbeaten 
the  hitherto  invindble  Carthaginian, 
and  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the 
vorld.  Zama,  like  Waterloo,  ended 
in  a  total  dispersion,  a  general  "  lauee 
qui  pent."  There  was  no  attempt  to 
rally,  no  effort  at  anf  further  resist- 
ance. Thegamewastborougbly  played 
out,  and  ended.  In  both  cases,  the  war 
was  finished  by  one  decisive  blow. 
Hannibal  escaped  to  Adrumetiim  with 
a  few  personal  attendants,  from  whence 
he  informed  the  Senate  of  the  total  ruin 
of  their  affaire,  and  counselled  them  to 
make  the  beat  terms  they  could  with 
the  victor.  Napoleon  returned  lo 
Paris,  to  resign  bis  imperial  diadem, 
■nd  to  die  an  exile  on  the  lonely  toclc 
of  St.  Helena.  At  Zama,  the  Romans 
lost  scarcely  2,000  men.  Of  the  Car- 
tbagimans,  20,000  perished  on  the 
field,  and  an  equal  number  were  made 

S-isoners.     The  aggregate  loss  of  the 
reach  at  Waterloo  nuiy  be  estimated 


by  similar  figures  at  about  40,000  in 
all ;  but  the  victorious  English  suf- 
fered in  a  much  more  severe  proportion 
than  did  the  Romans  in  the  earlier  bat- 
tle. The  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  nearly  one-half  of  their 
entire  force.  According  to  the  returns, 
theBritishcontingen  treckoned.in  ro  und 
numbers,  27,000  men,  of  which  more 
than  13,000  were  in  the  list  of  casual- 
ties. There  was  yet  another  point  of 
similarity  between  Zama  and  Water- 
loo, beyond  the  renown  of  the  com- 
manders— Che  stake  for  which  they 
played,  the  enormous  result,  and  tho 
victory  achieved  in  either  case  by  the 
smaller  army.  The  Roman  chief  adopt- 
ed an  unusual  rommlion  to  neutralise 
the  attack  of  the  elephants.  The  Bri- 
tish gcnei'al  did  the  same  to  check  the 
overwhelming  cavalry  of  bis  antagonist. 
Bolb  experiments  were  attended  with 
uniform  success.  The  elephants  were 
driven  tluongh  the  interval*  without 
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/(Ufordering  the  legioni*  and  thQ  cuiras. 
Bier9  rQCoikd  from  their  vain  attempts 
to  penetrate  the  English  squares,  as  the 
foam  of  the  ocean  is  dashed  back  ap[ain, 
broken  and  scattered,  against  a  barrier 
wall. 

In  the  great  battles  of  antiquity,  the 
loss  of  men  in  actual  conflict  was  more 
unequal  than  it  has  become  since  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.  Defeat  was 
generally  attended  by  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  the  vanquished  side,  while 
the  victors  suffered  so  little,  even  in 
the  most  obstinate  engagements,  that 
the  disparity  seems  incredible.  This 
may  be  accounted  for,  in  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  difference  of  arms,  the 
closer  nature  of  ancient  fighting,  the 
opposite  style  of  tactics,  and  the  ab- 
sence  of  reserves  or  batteries  to  cover  a 
retreat.  When  victory  declared  itself, 
a  pell-mell  rout  of  the  beaten  army 
was  the  inevitable  consequence.  In 
recent  warfare  losses  are  more  evenly 
balanced,  although  final  results  may  be 
as  decisive  as  ever.  In  some  mouern 
battles,  the  conquerors  have  sufiered 
even  more  than  the  defeated.  Mai- 
pla<juet,  Jemappes,  Areola,  and  Bo- 
rodmo,  may  be  mstanced  as  memora- 
ble  examples.  The  modern  system  of 
military  science  affords  opportunities  of 
checking  theheadlongadvanceof  a  pur- 
'suing  enemy,  with  which  the  ancients 
were  totally  unacquainted.  There  ii 
more  perfect  generalship  in  repairing  a 
disaster  than  in  improving  a  success. 
Sertorius  and  Turenne  were  eminent 
for  this  quality.  Frederic  the  Great 
was  doubly  dangerous  after  a  defeat. 
He  wheeled  round  suddenly  with  a 
counterstroke  when  it  was  least  ex- 
pected.  Soult  came  on  again  and  again, 
af\er  reiterated  failures,  with  the  per- 
tinacity of  a  bull-dog.  Napoleon  was 
most  to  be  dreaded  when  completely  vic- 
torious ;  he  followed  up  more  rapidly 
than  he  recovered.  If  beaten,  it  was  over 
with  him  for  the  moment.  He  ran  back  to 
his  lair  to  get  ready  for  another  sprin?, 
but  he  paused  first  to  recover  breath 
and  strength.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton  never  lost  a  battle,  and  had  no  re- 
verses to  retrieve.  He  always  held  the 
winning  card  in  his  hand,  and  he  knew 
exactly  how  to  play  it.  But  bis  ready 
genius  was  oflen  called  upon,  and  ever 
prepared  to  counteract  the  many  errors 
of  his  opponents,  and  to  stem  the  poli- 
tical combinations  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  him,  and  which  sprang  from 


caiisos  far  beyond  the  scope  of  hit  own 
operations.  The  army  with  whicb 
Scipio  conquered  at  Zama  consisted 
of  experienced  troops,  who  had  been 
trained  under  his  own  eye  and  leader, 
ship  in  the  Spanish  campaigns.  So,  in 
part,  did  that  of  Wellington  at  W&. 
terloo ;  but  many  of  his  b^t  battalions 
were  absent  in  Canada,  and  on  the  ill- 
fated  expedition  against  New  Orleans 
Each  of  these  two  great  generals  pos- 
sessed, in  a  rare  degree,  uie  faculty  of 
inspiring  confidence  in  their  followers. 
Led  by  them,  all  expected  victory  as  a 
natural  consequence.  They  trusted  in 
the  valour  of  tneir  men,  who,  in  turn,  re- 
lied implicitly  on  the  genius  and  prevail- 
ing fortune  of  their  commanders.  A  sol- 
dier's mind  is  generally  of  simple  con- 
struction ;  he  is  a  being  excluavely 
"  51*1  generis,**  to  be  judged  by  rul^ 
made  for  himself  and  his  brotherhood. 
The  stamp  of  hb  profession  is  on  all  bis 
faculties,  intellectual  as  well  as  physi- 
cal. He  knows  little  of  politics,  less  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  and  nothing  at 
all  of  metaphysical  subtleties.  His  lead- 
ing points  of  faith  are,  to  obey  orders 
and  believe  in  their  infallibility ;  but 
he  is  a  little  given  to  fatalism  and  su- 
perstition. Nothing  is  so  uncongenial 
to  him  as  a  conviction  that  his  officer  is 
unlucky.  He  would  rather  he  was 
stupid  i  ho  can  pardon  a  mistake,  but 
he  has  no  sympathy  for  misfortune. 
Convince  him  that  his  commander  has 
an  evil  destiny.-a  frowning  star,  and 
he  ceases  from  that  moment  to  be  half 
himself.  He  finds  fault  with  every- 
thing, prognosticates  perpetual  failure, 
becomes  a  croaker,  a  wet  blanket,  a 
double  dra^-chain,  and  the  sooner  he 
is  killed  off  the  better.  He  may  follow 
in  despair,  but  he  will  never  lead  from 
emulation.  It  is  the  fashion  with 
many  to  stigmatise  a  soldier  as  a  mere 
machine— an  inert  mass..of  no  value 
until  set  in  motion  by  a  superior 
agency.  We  can  discover  neither  sin 
nor  reproach  in  thb.  A  pliable^  ma- 
chine will  always  command  its  price  ■ 
a  soldier,  well  disciplined,  is  as  ductile 
as  gold,  and  of  as  costly  material.  In 
his  particular  avocations,  the  qualities 
of  the  body  require  more  attention  than 
the  higher  development  of  the  mind. 
Amongst  other  punishments,  the  Ro- 
mans used  to  bleed  soldiers  who  had 
committed  any  fault.*  Their  reason 
appears  to  have  been,  that,  as  personal 
strength  was  the  most  desirable  attri- 
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but«  of  th«  soldier,  to  weaken  was  to 
degrade  him.  Marlborough's  men  re- 
conciled themselves  to  any  difficulty, 
however  hopeless  it  appeared,  by  say. 
ing,  <*  That  is  no  business  of  ours ; 
Corporal  John  will  carry  us  through, 
somehow  or  other."  And,  somehow  or 
other.  Corporal  John  never  failed  them. 
Scipio  was  wont  to  say,  thei^  was  no- 
thing he  could  command  his  army  to  do 
they  were  not  prepared  to  execute 
on  the  instant.  When  halting  at  Sy- 
racuse, on  his  passage  from  Italy  to 
Africa,  he  observed — *'  Look  at  those 
three  hundred  men,  and  that  tower 
near  them — every  one  of  them,  were  I 
to  give  the  order,  would  go  up  to  the 
top  of  it  and  throw  himself  down 
headlong,'**  When  the  war  in  the 
south  of  France  was  concluded,  in  1814, 
the  Duke  said  of  his  Peninsular  army, 
<' At  that  time  they  would  have  gone 
anywhere  with  met  and  I  could  have 
done  anything  with  them.** 

The  terms  of  peace  which  Scipio  dic- 
tated to  the  Carthaginians,  after  his 
great  victory,  were  harsh  and  humiliat- 
ing to  such  a  degree,  that  they  almost 
amounted  to  the  extinction  of  the  rival 
republicas  an  independent  power.  Thej 
resigned  all  their  ships,  in  which  their 
virtual  strength  consisted,  and  merely 
postponed  the  next  Funic  war  until  it 
pleased  the  Romans  to  create  a  pretext 
for  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Still  the 
detractors  of  the  Roman  general-^^tnd 
they  were  neither  few  nor  powerless-^ 
were  not  satisfied;  they  were  angry 
that  any  terms  had  been  accorded  short 
of  unconditional  submission.  They 
said,  "the  conquered  enemy  lay  en- 
tirely at  his  mercy,  and  he  should  have 
brought  home  the  spoils  of  Carthage 
instead  of  a  treaty."  They  accused  him 
of  concluding  the  war  hastily,  and  of 
patching  up  a  peace,  lest  he  should  be 
luperseded  ana  robbed  of  his  laurek 
by  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in  office, 
the  consul  elect,  Claudius — an  empty 
charge,  disproved  by  internal  evidence, 
and  equally  at  variance  with  his  gene- 
ral character  and  subsequent  conduct. 
Even  Cato  the  Censor,  always  one  of 
his  bitterest  enemies,  many  years  after 
the  influence  of  Scipio  had  declined, 
rendered  justice  to  him  on  this  point. 
He  said  in  the  senate,  when  Scipio  was 
impeached  on  another  groundless 
charge,  that,  in  granting  terms  to  Car- 
thage afler  the  defeat  at  Zama,  he  was 
actuated  by  noble  and  patriotic  mo- 


tives :  a  desire  to  maintain  the  emu- 
lation of  national  courage  and  national 
virtue — to  teach  the  Romans,  in  the 
hour  of  their  greatest  triumph,  a  prin- 
ciple of  moderation,  worthy  of  the  peo- 
ple who  aspired  to  lead  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  return  of  Scipio  to  Rome  he- 
ralded in  a  season  of  universal  jubilee. 
The  joy  was  equal  to  the  terror  with 
which  the  name  and  presence  of  Han- 
nibal had  been  so  long  associated. 
Senators  and  plebeians,  old  and  young, 
matrons  and  virgins,  clustered  round 
their  liberator,  and  covered  him  with 
garlands.  His  triumph,  adorned  by 
the  presence  of  Syphax,  the  captive 
King  of  Numidia,  exceeded  in  magni- 
ficence any  yet  accorded  to  a  Roman 
consul.  His  own  liberality  and  ample 
means  gratified  the  people  for  many 
successive  days  with  prodigal  enter- 
tainments, and  the  games  of  the  circus 
were  exhibited  in  unprecedented  splen- 
dour. He  was  now  at  the  summit  of 
human  glory,  and  appeared  to  have 
chained  the  fickle  godaess  Fortune  to 
his  chariot- wheels ;  but  she  escaped 
from  her  manacles,  and  vindicated  her 

Eroverbial  inconstancy.  Before  long 
e  offended  the  plebeians,  by  propos- 
ing to  give  the  senators  exclusive  places 
at  the  public  exhibitions.  Whereupon 
that  steady  section  of  humanity  changed 
their  note,  and  hooted  the  idol  of  their 
previous  worship ;  even  as  in  our  own 
days,  the  London  populace  broke  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  windows,  be- 
cause he  conscientiously  opposed  the 
Reform  BilL  In  all  ages,  and  in  all 
countries,  the  breath  of  popular  ap- 
plause blows  less  constantly  from  the 
same  quarter,  and  is  less  to  be  de- 
pended on,  than  the  balmy  regularity 
of  the  trade- winds.  The  senate  be- 
stowed on  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal 
the  cognomen  of  Africanus,  he  being 
the  first  Roman  general  (except  Corio- 
lanus)  who  was  distinguished  oy  a  title 
derived  from  the  country  or  city  he  had 
conquered — a  badge  of  honour  some- 
times too  readily  bestowed,  and  which 
became  at  last  so  common,  that  under 
the  Empire  it  degenerated  into  a  sar- 
casm and  a  reproach.  There  were  more 
than  one  Germanicus,  Britannicus,  Da- 
cicus,  and  Parthicus,  who  bore  the 
names  rather  in  mockery  of  failure 
than  as  symbolical  of  success. 

In    addition    to  other  annoyances 
arising  firom  jealousy  of  superior  merit. 


*  Yaleiiiu  Musmiii. 
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that  bane  of  all  republican  institution s^ 
Scipio  was  thwarted  in  obtaining  the 
consulfihip    for    two    of  his  devoted 
friends^  to  whom  worthless  candidates 
were    preferred.     This    so    disgusted 
him^  that  he  was  glad  to  escape  from 
the  political  intrigues  of  Home,  and 
volunteered  to  serve  under  his  brother 
Lucius  (afterwards  surnamed  Asiati- 
cus),  as  second  in  command  in  the  war 
against   Antiochus,    King    of  Syria. 
His  advice  and  military  skilly  though 
exercised  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
were  well  known  to  be  the  leading 
causes  of  the  usual  triumphant  result 
which  attended  this  expedition.     The 
luxuries  of  Asia  were  now  for  the  first 
time  introduced  at  Rome,  in  the  spoils 
of  Antiochus.     More  than  one  histo« 
rian  dates  from  this  epoch,  the  com. 
mencement    of   that    enervating   de- 
bauchery  which  soon  began  to  sap  the 
vital  strength  of  the  republic,  and  ulti- 
mately broke  down   the   hardy  sim- 
plicity of  her  children .    It  may  be  so, — 
but  Rome  was  as  yet  far  from  having 
reached  the  summit  of  her  greatness. 
It  was  during  the  following  century 
that  mightpr  empire  was  consolidated. 
The  energies  of  the  next  generations 
exhibited  no  symptoms  of  decay.   The 
origin  of  evil  is  always  a  subject  of 
doubtful  inquiry,  and  we  may  refine 
on  remote  causes  until  we  lose  our. 
selves  in  a  labyrinth  of  conjecture.     It 
seems  less  likely  that  a  power  should 
be  undermined  before  it  was  created, 
than  that  its  unwieldy  members  should 
swell  beyond  wholesome  strength,  and 
facilitate  their  own  dissolution.    Juve- 
nal says,  in  poetical  satire,  which  is 
not  always  historical  truth,  that  "Lux. 
ury  enervated  and  corrupted  the  Ro. 
mans,  and  revenged  the  vanquished 
world  by  the  destruction  of  the  vie. 
tors."    Luxury  did  not  so  much  tend 
to  revenge  the  vanquished  world,  as 
the  overweening  pride  engendered  bv 
military   superiority.      Want  of  faith 
is  begot  by  pride.     The  ereat  success 
of  the  Romans  taught  them  political 
injustice.     Hence    arose   their    many 
acts  of  perfidy,  violated  treaties,  pre- 
texts for  war,  and  endless  usurpations. 
AVhen  they  no  longer  respected  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  they  ceased  to 
value  their  own  free  institutions.  Thus 
they  degenerated  into  slaves,  tyrants, 
and  efiete  conquerors,   living  on  the 
reputation  of  what  they  had  formerly 
achieved,  long  afler  the  substance  had 
disappeared. 
On  his  return  from  Ada,   Scipio 


found  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies 
strengthened,  rather  than  abated,  by 
time  and  suspension.     His  inveterate 
rival,   Cato,  a  self-elected  inspector- 
general  of  all  abuses,  real  and  imagi. 
nary — the  Joseph  Hume  of  his  day — 
urged  on  the  retilii,  two  tribunes  of 
the  people,  to  accuse  him  of  embezzling 
public  treasure  during  the  Asiatic  war, 
and  of  living  in  an  indolent  and  luxu- 
rious manner.     Of  the  codicil  to  the 
more  serious  charge,  no  proof  was  ever 
put  forward  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  of  studious  habits  in  his  leisure 
hours,  and  cultivated  the  society  of 
literary  men.     Here  the  parallel  en. 
tirely  ceases  between  him  and  his  illus. 
trious  modem  competitor,  who  never 
was  exposed  to   similar  accusations. 
On  this  vexatious  ground,  Scipio  for 
once  lost  his  habitual    command  of 
temper,  and  committed  the  only  mis* 
take  of  his  public  life.     No  historian 
insinuates  that  the  charge  was  other 
than  groundless;  but  he  should  have 
met  it  by  rebutting  evidence,  and  not 
with  an   indignant  flourish.      When 
summoned  before  the  senate,  he  lis. 
tened  in   contemptuous  silence  while 
the    Petilii    preferred    their    charge. 
Being  called  on  for  his  defence,  he  arose, 
and,  taking  a  roll  of  paper  from  his 
bosom,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
his  brother,  he  said — "  In  this  is  con* 
tained  an  accurate  statement  of  all  you 
wish  to  know :  in  it  you  will  find  a 
particular  account  both  of  the  money 
and  plunder  received  from  Antiochus." 
"  Read  it  aloud "  was  the  cry  of  the 
tribunes,  "and  afterwards   let  it  be 
deposited  in  the  treasury."    "That  I 
will  never  do,"  said  Scipio,  *•  nor  will 
I  so  insult  myself."    And  without  add- 
ing another  word,  he  tore  the  paper  in 
pieces  in  presence  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly— an  unlucky  "coti/j  de  theatre,''* 
ambiguously'  interpreted,  and   which 
looked  as  if  got  up  for  the  occasion. 
This  demolition  of  bis  accounts  before 
thev  were  inspected  was  not  likely  to 
be  lost  sight  of  by  his  enemies.    It  fur- 
nished an  advantage  they  long  and  per. 
sc'voringly  urged  against  him,  and  gave 
them  a  handle,  which  they  clutched 
with  tenacious  RT^p.     He  was  cited 
a  second  and  a  third  time  on  the  same 
charge.     Once  he  broke  up  the  court» 
b^  reminding  them  that  it  was  the  an- 
nivei  s  iry  of  Zama,  the  day  on  which 
ho  conquered  Hannibal  and  the  Car. 
tha^ini  ins,  aid  that  they  should  rather 
go  111  precession  to  the  Capitol  to  thank 
the  gods  for  past  favoursy  than  sit  there 
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to  incense  them  by  domestic  wrang- 
ling — a  second  **coup  de  theatre,''* 
better  timed  and  more  successful  tban 
the  former  one.  This  trial,  as  it  may 
be  called,  worried  him  at  intervals  for 
years.  Continually  prorogued,  but 
never  abrogated — it  cast  a  shade  over 
his  laurels  and  compromised  his  glory. 
It  resembled  the  impeachment  of  War- 
ren Hastings  in  duration,  in  the  simi- 
larity of  the  charge,  in  the  virulence  of 
party  spite,  in  tho  waste  of  brilliant, 
wordy  eloquence,  which  dazzled  many, 
while  it  convinced  none,  and  in  the 
issue,  which  eventuated  in  the  acquittal 
of  both.*  It  is  well  to  be  innocent, 
better  to  be  proved  so,  and  best  of  all, 
never  to  be -accused.  You  may  be  as 
pure  as  snow,  but  there  is  nothing 
pleasant  in  becoming  "  monstrum  digito 
tnonstratum*' — in  being  pointed  at  as 
the  celebrated  *'Mr.  So-and-so,"  who 
was  tried  and — acquitted  I  But  what 
human  reputation  is  safe  from  the 
shafts  of  calumny  ?  When  summoned 
for  the  third  time,  Scipio  disdained  to 
appear.  He  bowed  before  the  im- 
pending storm,  and  sheltered  himself 
m  his  country-house  at  Litemum. 
The  senate  became  ashamed  of  so  long 
tolerating  private  malevolence  under 
the  hollow  guise  of  public  duty.  The 
accusation  was  stopped,  to  be  revived 
no  more,  and  the  accusers  silenced. 
But  the  atonement  came  too  late. 
Scipio  was  too  deeply  wounded  by 
this  systematic  persecution  and  ingra- 
titude, to  forgive.  He  withdrew  for 
ever  from  the  turmoil  of  public  affairs, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  privacy  of  domestic  retirement — 
a  reward,  rather  than  a  punishment, 
to  a  man  of  his  tastes  and  tempera- 
ment. He  had  the  satisfaction  of  an 
unsullied  conscience,  and  ample  re- 
sources of  happiness  within  himself — 
80  much  so,  tnat  he  was  wont  to  say 
**  he  was  never  less  idle  than  when  at 
leisure,  nor  less  alone  than  when 
^one."t  On  quitting  his  native  city, 
to  which  he  never  returned,  Scipio 
might  have  exclaimed  with  the  equally 
injured  Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon — 

**  They  vex  rae  paat  my  patience  j — 
I  will  not  tarry  :  do«  nor  ever  more 
Upon  thif  business  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courtf."  % 

Poetic  license  takes  strance  liberties 
with  the  truth  of  history.  Thompson 
speaks  of  Scipio  as — 


■  **  The  gentle  chief,  humanely  brare. 


'Who  toon  the  race  of  spotless  glory  ran. 
And,  warra  in  youth,  to  the  poetic  shade 
With  Friendship  and  Philosophy  retired.** 

A  Roman  who  had  considerably  passed 
his  fortieth  year,  could  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered "warm  in  youth,''  neither  was  his 
seclusion  voluntary  retirement,  but  tho 
compelled  result  of  factious  hostility. 

This  great  man  died  in  his  retreat 
at  Litemum.  His  death  may  have 
been  hastened  by  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived. But  it  seems  to  be  established 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  directed  his 
bones  not  to  be  conve^'ed  to  Rome, 
and  recorded,  in  an  indignant  epitaph, 
the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  with 
the  enduring  sting  it  had  implanted 
on  his  mind.  The  inscription  ran  as 
follows  :  —  "  Ingrata  patria,  ne  ossa 
quidem  mea  babes.'*  These  are  the 
words  as  handed  down  by  Valerius 
Maximus.  Livy  gives  them  with  a 
variation,  but  the  meaning  is  the  same. 
They  furnish  a  mournful  commentary 
on  the  fickleness  of  human  opinion,  and 
the  sandy  basis  of  any  popularity  de- 
rived from  eminent  services.  The  death 
of  Scipio  took  place  about  184  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Historians 
differ  as  to  the  age  he  had  attained: 
some  calling  him  forty-eight,  others 
fifty- three,  and  fifty-seven.  The  mid- 
dle period  seems  the  most  likely  to  be 
correct.  In  the  same  year  died  also 
Hannibal  and  Philopoemen.  The  three 
first  generals  of  the  age  departed  to> 
gether.  Rome  was  then  at  peace  with 
all  the  world  ;  the  swords  of  her  war- 
riors were  for  the  moment  con  veiled 
into  ploughshares.  If  Scipio  was  rob- 
bed of  his  just  renown,  treated  with 
neglect,  and  his  services  undervalued 
while  yet  alive,  the  day  on  which  the 
news  of  his  death  arrived  was  marked 
as  one  of  universal  sorrow.  Men  paused 
in  their  usual  avocations,  looked  on 
each  other  in  silence,  and  felt  depressed 
as  under  a  national  calamity.  Then 
followed  the  selfish  regret  and  unavail- 
ing penitence  which  mourns  the  loss  of 
a  possession,  the  full  value  of  which  is 
only  ascertained  when  forfeited  beyond 
recovery; — extorted  tears  to  consecrate 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  instead  of  the 
spontaneous  homage  which  ought  to 
have  soothed  and  adorned  the  presence 
of  the  living  —  a  posthumous  instal- 
ment on  a  just  debt,  too  late  to  gratify 
the  silent  creditor.     Personal  enmities 


*  Warran  Hastings  was  acquitted,  but  sentenced  to  pay  the  costs  of  prueecutkm,  amount- 
ing to  X7 1,000 !  a  case  of  legal  injustice  almost  incredible, 
t  acero,  Offic.  lib.  iU.  c.  1.  t  Shaks]?w«,  Hewni  VIII»    KsX.\Ju  vu  V. 
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were  forgotten  when  tliey  conld  no 
longer  be  indulged ;  all  joined  in  reve- 
rential  mourning  for  the  aeparted  worth 
which  had  escaped  from  persecution, 
and  future  a^es  rendered  homage  to 
the  memory  of  their  devoted  hero,  as 
the  ablest  general,  the  firmest  patriot, 
and  the  most  virtuous  citizen,  the  teem- 
ing annals  of  their  country  had  ever 
produced.  Equally  true,  and  useful, 
18  the  lesson  conveyed  by  the  moralist, 
when  he  calls  on  us  to  observe— 

**  Bov  natlont,  •lowlj  wise,  and  mcanlj  Jait 
To  boried  merit,  raise  the  tardy  bust"  * 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  the 
elder  Scipio  Africanus,  it  is  no  exn^^ 
geration  to  say,  that  he  combined  the 
military  skill  of  Epaminondas,  the  elo* 
Cj^uence  of  Demosthenes,!  the  just  prin- 
ciples of  Aristides,  and  the  inflexible 
integrity  of  Phocion.  He  rescued  his 
country  when  her  case  was  almost  hope- 
less,  and  placed  her  foot  on  the  neck 
of  her  enemy.  And  how  was  he  re- 
warded ?  The  answer  is  contained  in 
an  expressive  couplet  of  Comeille  :^. 

**  £t  de  toat  re  qnll  St  pour  rEmpire  Romain, 
II  n'en  eftt  que  aa  (luire,  ct  le  nom  d'Afrlcatn.'* 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of 
this  essay,  and  superfluous  for  any  pur« 
pose  of  information,  to  detain  our  read- 
ers by  either  inquiry  or  argument  on 
the  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Whole  libraries  have  been  written  on 
the  subject;  every  action  of  his  life 
has  become  public  property,  from  the 
hour  when  he  first  joined  his  regiment 
as  an  ensign,  until  his  yesterday's  ride 
through  the  park  to  the  Horse  Guards^ 
in  hb  capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief. 
Wo  stood  and  gazed  on  him  as  he  pas* 
sed  slowly  along.  Many  voices  whis. 
pered»  "  There  is  the  Duke  I— how 
well  he  looks ! "  Kespect,  regard*  aud 
aflection  were  mingled  in  the  tones  of 
the  speaker8-*a  feeling  as  if  he  be* 
longed  to  everybody,  and  all  men  held 
an  individual  interest  in  him.  The 
si^ht  of  the  aged  warrior  called  ap 
stirring  reminiscences  in  the  mind  of 
one  who  remembered  him  at  the  head 
of  armies,  at  the  meridian  of  his  years 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  fame.  He 
seemed  to  portray  in  his  single  person, 
the  embodied  reflection  of  a  long  list 
of  undyinjr  contemporaries  who  have 
preceded  him  to  the  temple  of  immor. 
lality — a  union  of  the  past  and  pre* 


sent,  a  condensed  living  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  world  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  Time  has  weighed  lightly  on 
that  honoured  brow — the  laurels  have 
relieved  the  pressure-  The  form  is  a 
little  bent,  but  the  eye  is  clear,  and  the 
faculties  unimpaired.  There  is  work 
yet  both  in  body  and  mind,  if  occasion 
called  for  their  exercise.  Thirty-seven 
years  have  rolled  on  since  he  consum* 
mated  his  glory  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, and  there  he  is  (long  may  he  re- 
main !)  to  remind  the  nation  of  what  her 
sons  have  achieved,  and  may  again  ac* 
complish  in  a  similar  exigence,  under  a 
sufficient  commander.  With  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  slight  misunderstanding 
we  have  alluded  to,  on  a  political  ques- 
tion, not  yet  thoroughly  understood, 
which  died  with  the  exciting  cause,  as 
a  summer  cloud  dissolves  into  vapour, 
there  has  been  no  check  or  ebb  in  the 
ever-flowing  tide  of  his  popularity — ^no 
change  of  opinion  on  tne  value  of  his 
services,  the  superiority  of  his  talents, 
and  the  influence  of  his  character.  For 
him  alone  fortune  has  checked  her 
wheel  and  become  stationary-.  We  have 
found  a  parallel  for  some  of  his  deeds, 
but  none  for  his  enduring  prosperity. 
Crcesus  has  passed  into  a  proverb; 
Alexander  was  cut  short  in  an  un- 
equalled course ;  Caesar  was  killed  in 
the  Capitol ;  Coriolanus  was  banished ; 
Marius  escaped  from  a  dungeon;  Scipio 
was  driven  into  private  life;  Epaminon- 
das, Gustavus,  and  Nelson,  died  in  the 
moment  of  their  greatest  victories ; 
Hannibal  was  compelled  to  suicide; 
Belisarius  became  a  beggar ;  Sejanns, 
the  all-powerful  favourite,  was  strangled 
without  an  interposing  hand ;  Bucking, 
ham  perished  under  the  knife  of  an  as- 
sassin ;  Wolsey  and  Marlborough  were 
disjp-aced;  Charles  XII.  fell  doubtfully 
berbre  an  obscure  fortress ;  and  Napo- 
leon died  a  broken-hearted  exile  on  the 
rnrk  of  St.  Helena.  The  star  of  Wel- 
lington has  been  all  lustrous,  and  has 
never  paled.  It  ''sets  unclouded  in 
the  gutph  of  fate,**}  An  exception,  an 
example,  and  a  moraL 

"The  Duke,"  like  Scipio,  sprang 
from  the  patrician  ranks.  Family 
connexions  and  influence  assisted  his 
early  promotion  ;  but,  like  his  ancient 
prototype,  he  soon  vindicated  his 
own  pretensions,  and  proved  that  ha 
was  both  able  and  ready  to  carve  oat 


•  Dr.  Jofamon,  "  Vanity  of  Hamin  Wishes." 

t  By  eloquence  in  tb«  Senate,  he  prftrsiW  <»vw  Fsbtui  Maxhnui,  on  the  great  mitttira 
if  the  iovsaon  of  Carthage.  X  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 
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a  path  for  himself,  and  to  become  the 
artist  of  his  own  fortune.  His  first 
service,  as  a  regimental  officer,  was  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  scene  of  his  crown- 
ing triumph.  During  those  early  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  fields  he 
witnessed  were  neither  bright  in  them- 
selves nor  did  they  catch  any  rays  of 
inspiration  from  the  genius  of  the  com- 
manding generals.  All  was  hoav^  me- 
diocrity and  systematic  blundering-^ 
combinations  ill  dio;ested,  and  opportu- 
nities lost  before  they  were  discovered. 
There  were  hard  knocks,  but  there  was 
little  glory.  Much  to  acquire  in  expe- 
rience, many  examples  to  avoid,  and 
very  few  to  imitate.  The  military  des- 
tinies of  £ngland  were  not  then  in  the 
ascendant.  Removed  to  India,  he 
found  a  more  congenial  sphere  of 
action.  Bom  in  1769,  in  1803  ho 
commanded  in  an  arduous  campaign, 
and  won  the  battle  of  Assaye  with 
five  thousand  men,  against  six  times 
their  number  and  a  most  overwhelm- 
ing train  of  artillery.  He  was  then 
of  the  same  age  with  Seipio  when  he 
overthrew  Hannibal  at  Zama  —  an 
early  period  of  life  for  an  English 
general  in  the  ordinary  routine  to  ar- 
rive  at  such  an  important  post.  Ex- 
cept Wolfe  we  have  no  similar  in- 
stance  in  our  modern  annals.  India  is 
an  excellent  school  to  teach  a  rising 
general  a  knowledge  of  war  on  the 
grand  scale,  and  a  facility  in  moving 
masses.  The  Indian  victories  of  Wel- 
lington were  prologues  to  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  and  Waterloo.  But  proud 
European  soldiers,  ignorant  of  facts, 
and  misled  by  prejudice,  spoke  and 
thought  with  disparagement  of  Eastern 
fields,  and  treated  as  child's  play  a 
conquest  over  the  efieminate  tribes  of 
Asia.  The  hosts  of  Tippoo,  Scindiah, 
and  Holkar,  the  Mahrattas,  the  more  re- 
cent Sikhs  and  Beloochees  were  not  the 
veterans  of  Austerlitz,  led  by  renowned 
marshals  of  France,  the  conquerors 
of  many  fields ;  but  they  were  daring, 
fiery  spirits,  fanatical,  devoted,  swarm- 
ing  like  locusts,  and  it  required  skill, 
courage,  and  discipline  to  scatter  them 


into  firagments.  Napoleon,  in  I8OO9 
derided  as  *'  a  general  of  sepoys,"  the 
victor  of  Talavera,  who,  six  years  later, 
bafiied  every  resource  his  long  expe- 
rience could  suggest  in  the  turning 
moment  of  his  own  destiny. 

Wellington  and  Seipio  seem  to  have 
lieen  expressly  formed  for  the  time  and 
purpose.  They  had  missions  to  ac- 
complish, and  they  were  suited  to  the 
task.  Each  proved  himself  superior 
to  the  common  weaknesses  of  human 
nature ;  each  possessed  constitutional 
equanimity,  straightforward  honesty  of 
purpose,  boldness  and  prudence  admi. 
rably  blended,  reliance  on  their  own 
resources,  and,  above  all,  that  happy 
confidence  which  anticipates  success. 
"  To  feel  that  you  are  going  to  con- 
quer," sa^s  Livy,  "is  to  accomplish 
half  the  victory."  A  desponding  ge- 
neral throws  a  casting  weight  into  the 
scale  against  himself.*  Marlborough 
and  Wellington  are  the  onl;^  English 
officers  who  by  military  services  have 
reached  the  highest  rank  in  the  peer- 
age— dukedoms.  Monk  may  be  quoted 
by  some  as  a  proper  addition,  being 
raised  at  once  from  a  simple  general  to 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Albemarle ;  but 
his  was  a  political  stroke  and  a  politi- 
cal rewara.  His  coronet  lav  neither 
in  a  battery  nor  a  field  of  battle.  Marl- 
borough's highest  title  was  bestowed 
on  him  before  the  campaign  of  Blen- 
heim. Wellington  left  England  in  1 809 
as  plain  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy  and  a 
general  of  division.  He  returned  in 
1814  as  Duke  and  Field  Marshal,  ha- 
ving fought  his  way  by  successive  vic- 
tories through  all  the  intermediate  de- 
grees. The  world  was  at  peace,  the 
nations  were  beginning  to  recover 
breath,  and  it  seemed  more  than  im- 
probable that  another  leaf  was  yet  in 
reserve  to  complete  his  chaplet  of  glory. 
Twelve  months  elapsed.  Napoleon  es- 
caped from  Elba,  events  came  hurrying 
on  which  turned  romance  into  reality, 
and  combined  for  ever  the  names  of 
Wellington  and  Waterloo,  to  show  that 
Seipio  and  Zama  might  be  equalled. 

J.  W.  C. 


[We  leave  this  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  it  is  written.  Death 
has  mocked  the  wish  that  prayed  that  he  might  long  remain  the  living  monument 
of  the  nation's  glory.  The  conqueror  of  Napoleon  has  followed  his  rival  to  the 
tomb.  What  was,  in  part  at  least,  prophecy  when  the  above  was  written,  ic 
now  history  «^  *<  Tas  Hero's  stab  has  bet  unclovssb  ik  tbb  gulph  or 
Fate,  an  exception,  an  example,  and  a  moral."] 

*  The  only  fault  of  that  excellent  officer,  Sir  John  Moore,  in  command,  was  a  want  of 
self- confidence. 
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JAMES  8HERIDA2I   KNO^VLES. 

TO  J.   •.   KIOWLBS,   05   BIS  TSAOBOr  OF  **  TIROIIIlVt.** 

**  Twelve  years  ago  I  knew  thee,  Knowles,  and  then 
Esteemed  you  ^  pcrf^t  specimen 
Of  those  fine  spirits,  warm-soiil'd  Ireland  sends 
To  teach  us,  colder  English,  how  a  friend*s 
Quick  pulse  should  beat.  I  knew  you  brave  and  plain, 
Strong- udicd,  rough- witted,  above  fear  or  gain ; 
But  notmttg  fuxther  had  the  gift  to  espy. 
Sudden  ye  re-appear — ^with  wonder  I 
Hear  my  old  friend  (turned  Shakspeare)  read  a  scene, 
Only  to  hit  inferior  in  the  (clean 
Passes  of  pathos,  with  such  fence-like  art. 
Ere  we  can  see  the  steel,  *tb  in  our  heart.*' 

Charles  Lamb. 

James  Knowlxs^  father  to  James  Sheridan  Knowles^  the  subject  of  oar  inemoir« 
came  from  England  to  Cork  some  time  in  the  year  1780,  and  opened  a  school  for 
instruction  in  English  reading,  elocution,  grammar,  and  composition.  Ue  was 
nephew  to  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  author  of  the  ''Dictionary,"  and  first 
cousin  to  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Mr.  Knowles*s  school  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  at  that  time  in  the  southern  metropolis,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  future  dramatist  obtained  an  education  which  the  master  was  so 
well  Qualified  to  impart,  and  of  which  the  pupil  took  such  eminent  advantage. 
Mr.  I^nowles  was  married,  after  his  arrival  m  Cork,  to  the  widow  of  a  Mr. 
Daunt,  and  on  the  12th  of  May,  1784,  in  a  house  in  Anne  street,  James  Sheridan 
Knowles  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  life.  At  the  time  that  Great 
George's-street,  or  the  New-street,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  in  course  of 
construction,  the  house  in  which  Knowles  was  bom  was  thrown  down,  to  make 
room  for  modem  improvements.  There,  as  well  as  in  a  house  in  Hanover- 
street,  at  the  comer  of  Cross- street,  Mr.  Knowles  eave  tuition,  and,  towards 
the  close  of  his  residence  in  Cork,  he  occupied  the  Targe  mansion  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Dyke  walk.  He  continued  to  follow  his  occupation  as  a  teacher 
in  Cork,  until  the  year  1792,  when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  London— 
his  son  James  Sheridan  being  then  about  eight  years  old.  At  the  early  age 
of  twelve  he  began  to  evince  dramatic  instinct,  having  written  a  play  for  a 
company  of  juvenile  actors,  of  which  he  was  the  star.  His  next  work  was  an 
opera,  founded  on  the  history  of  Chevalier  de  Grillon,  which  was  given  to 
Ricbfl^on,  the  friend  of  Sheridan,  bv  whom  the  manuscript  was  lost.  At 
fourteen  he  wrote  a  song  called  the  "  Welsh  Harper,"  and  this,  we  believe,  was 
bis  first  published  literary  production.  It  was  just  then  that  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  William  Ha^itt,  to  whose  judgment  he  used 
to  submit  every  little  poem  he  wrote,  and  who,  in  afler  vears,  saw  **  the  Boy 
Poet,"  as  he  himself  describes,  "unaltered  in  sentiment  and  unspoiled  bv  success, 
the  same  as  when  first  he  knew  him ;  unconscious  of  the  wreath  he  had  worn 
round  his  brow,  laughing  and  talking  of  his  plav  just  as  if  it  had  been  written 
bv  any  body  else,  and  as  simple-hearted,  downright,  and  honest,  as  the  unblem- 
ished  work*  he  has  produced." 

Knowles  speaks  of  Hazlitt  as  his  <' mental  father,*'  and  treasures  in  bb 
memory  the  Idndness  which  he  received  from  him  in  his  youth.  "  He  loved 
me»"  said  he,  as  we  once  heard  him  say,  *' taught  me  as  a  friend,  endear- 
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ingi/  praising  or  condemning,  as  he  saw  cause,  every  little  poem  which  I 
wrote.  There  was  ore  in  him  and  rich,  but  his  maturer  friends  were  blind  to 
it— I  saw  it.  He  was  a  man  to  whom  I  would  have  submitted  my  life.  He  was 
cynic  to  the  general,  but  he  had  cause.  I  believe,  that,  young  as  I  was,  I  could 
have  persuaded  him  where  others  would  have  failed.  There  was  a  want ;  but 
it  was  neglected  in  his  youth.  He  was  honest,  and,  when  he  met  with  a  friend, 
intensely  affectionate.  I  never  saw  a  father  whose  heart  was  more  wrapped  up 
in  a  son.'*  Under  such  training,  Enowles  grew  up,  and  at  Hazlitt's  house  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  who,  upon  one  occasion, 
read  him  an  extemporaneous  lecture  on  poetry.  To  Charles  Lamb,  too,  he  was 
also  introduced,  and  with  this  man  of  rare  genius,  great  mind,  and  kindly  heart, 
he  frequently  associated  in  his  youth.  Hazlitt  once  illustrated  a  lesson  he  was 
giving  to  Knowles  by  a  reference  to  a  play  of  Lamb's,  John  Woodville.  The 
passage  referred  to,  was,  we  believe,  where  a  stag  is  pictured  as  making— 

"  A  dandng  shadow  of  his  horns  in  the  water." 

Knowles  mentioned  this  fact  on  an  occasion  when  they  were  both  present,  and 
when  Lamb  was  joking  Hazlitt  upon  the  promised  dedication*  of  the  play  of 
Alfred  the  Oreat. 

A  Tragedy  called  the  Spanish  Story  was  followed  by  a  play  called 
Hersilia,  neither  of  which  were  acted.  The  former  was  written  when  he  was 
about  twenty,  the  latter  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

For  about  fourteen  years  our  young  dramatist  resided  with  his  family  in 
London,  at  the  expiration  of  which  we  find  him  in  Dublin,  where  he  came 
in  the  latter  end  of  1808.  There,  among  his  relations,  the  Lefanus,  and  in  the 
intellectual  circle  in  which  they  mixed,  his  talents  were  appreciated,  and  his 
society  courted ;  he  sang  remarkably  well,  and  there  are  many  now  who  still  re- 
collect how  charmingly  he  save  expression  to  the  Irish  melodies.  His  love, 
however,  for  the  drama  and  tor  rhetorical  display  was  the  more  peculiar  feature 
of  his  disposition,  which,  ere  long,  determined  him  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Lefanu  family,  the  Rev.  Peter  Lefanu,  often 
reasoned  with  his  young  relative,  dissuading  him  from  ''setting  his  foot  before  the 
floats,"  and  pointing  to  occupations  for  which  he  consider^  his  talents  more 
suitable.  Mr.  Lefanu  resided  in  Charlemont-street,  in  a  house  at  the  lefl-hand 
side  of  the  street,  as  you  proceed  to  the  bridge,  remarkable  for  the  solid  cut- 
stone  front  of  its  hall-door,  and  it  was  there  the  future  author  of  Virginius  held 
forth  to  many  an  admiring  audience.  These  "  tastes  of  his  quality  '*  were  re- 
hearsals for  an  appearance  at  the  theatre  in  Crow- street.  The  eventful  night 
came,  but  the  debut  was  not  successful,  and  the  Thespian  project  was  for  a  time 
wisely  abandoned.  He  had  many  personal  friends  among  the  Collegians — who 
used  to  accompany  him  in  his  walks  in  the  Park  to  hear  the  '*  Soliloquy  and 
the  Speech  to  the  PlaYers"«^one  in  particular,  who  now  holds  a  high  position 
at  the  Irish  Bar  was  then  a  distinguished  member  of  the  "  Historic^  Society," 
and  to  Knowles's  judgment  were  frequently  submitted  the  speeches  he  had 
prepared  for  delivery.  For  many  an  elegant  sentence,  for  many  a  burst  of  fervid 
oratory,  which  seldom  failed  to  produce  applause,  and  effect  on  his  auditory, 
he  was  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  his  friend.  At  this  time  the  Society 
held  its  meetings  in  the  chamber  over  the  Dining-Hall,  and  on  the  debate: 
nights,  a  favoured  few  of  the  "  Town"  were  permitted  to  stand  on  the  lobby, 
screened  by  the  ample  folds  of  the  door  curtain,  and  thus  listen  to  the  "  war  oif 
words."  Knowles  often  took  his  place  here,  curious  to  observe  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  passages,  in  the  speech  of  his  friend.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions 
when  he,  with  many  other  townsmen,  stood  outside  the  half-drawn  curtain,  listening 
to  a  debate  which  excited  more  than  ordinary  interest,  an  unusual  commotion 
took  place  at  the  door,  and  in  rushed  a  small  and  attenuated  form — haggard- 
looking  for  his  age,  but  the  countenance  radiant  with  intelligence  and  expression. 
Assummg  a  studied  and  almost  grotesque  attitude  of  invocation,  he  from  the 
centre  ofthe  room  addressed  the  chair.     There  were  some  murmurs  of  surprise 


*  Hazlitt  died  just  after  it  was  written, 
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and  indignation  at  this  breach  of  rule ;  bat  after  a  few  sentences  of  fervid  elo* 
qaence  the  speaker,  notwithstanding  the  squeaking  dissonance  of  his  voice,  soon 
enwrapped  his  audience  in  attention.  Such  was  Richard  Lalor  Sheil's  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  College  Historical  Society. 

In  the  year  1809,  or  the  early  part  of  1810,  Cherry's  Company  was  performing 
at  Waterford,  and  thither  Khowles  went  **to  fret  his  hour."  It  was  there  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  Edinond  Kean,  who  had  come  over  from  Swansea 
to  fulfil  an  engagement.  The  company  was  limited  in  number,  and  Knowle<( 
had.  to  try  his  hand  at  every thibg — tran;edy,  comedy,  opera;  for  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  said  his  talents  appeared  to  nave  been  more  suited.  In  that  season 
was  produced,  for  bis  benefit,  Knowles's  first  acted  drama,  upon  which  he  had 
been  long  engaged.  It  was  entitled,  Leo^  or  the  Gipsy,  The  principal 
part  was  sustained  by  Kean.  The  play  was  never  published,  but  we  have  portions 
of  the  three  first  acts  preserved  in  Cornwall's  <<Li^  of  Kean,"  from  which  we  shall 
venture  to  give  a  few  extracts — samples  of  this  early  efibrt  of  the  genius  of  the 
distinguished  subject  of  our  sketch.  The  dramatis  persona  consist  of  Sir  AValter, 
a  Justice;  Ferdinand,  his  supposed  son;  Helen,  his  niece;  and  A  band  of  gipsi^, 
the  principal  of  whom  are  Leo,  who  loves  and  is  beloved  by  Helen  ;  his  friend, 
Hugo,  who  loves  the  gipsy  girl  Cloe,  who  is  slighted  by  her  for  the  sake  of  Fer- 
dinand ;  and  Cloe  herseli.  The  rest  are  the  Gipsy  Kmg,  and  a  set  of  fellows 
without  mark,  having  the  significant  titles  of  Long  Jack,  Merry  Tom,  Black 
Robin,  &c. 

Sit  Walter  is  apprehensive  that  his  niece  may  be  lured  away  by  the  wood- 
rangers^^ 

*'  Thou  hast  been  llsteniog  to  the  gipsies  here, 
The  l>oy  I  found  thee  with,  and  ancient  hag, 
Have  iilled  thy  thoughts  with  folly." 

He  resolves  to  remove  her  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  Before  this  is  efifectcd, 
Leo  contrives  to  enter  into  Helenas  chamber,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  prevails 
on  her  to  elope  with  him.     He  thus  promises  her  : — 

Leo. — Fly  with  me  to  the  woods !    A  holy  riian, 
Who  loves  roe  as  a  son,  will  make  us  one 
Soon  as  the  raorning  dawns  :  I  n»cued  him 
From  murder  once.     Fly  with  me  to  the  woods  ! 
ril  loilge  thee  in  a  mossy  cabin,  sweet 
And  dry,  that  in  a  honeysuckle  bower 
I've  made  among  a  group  of  evergreens. 
There  will  be  room  enough  for  you  and  me  : 
And  we  shall  lead  a  life  of  joy  and  love  : 
I'll  hunt  for  thee,  and  catch  thee  venison — 
I  can  outbound  the  deer.     I'll  bring  thee  trout 
And  salmon  from  the  dearest  streams,  that  run 
0*er  bright  pebbles  and  the  moss^^grown  weed  ; 
And  kill  thee  birds  of  every  qiulity — 
And  thou  slialt  live  as  ble&sed  as  love  can  be. 

Ther^  is  another  passage,  in  which  we  recognise  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit 
and  fire  which  characterise  his  later  works.    It  runs  thus  :.^ 

Leo. — Down  in  a  glen  an  ancient  ruin  lies. 

It  was  an  abbey  once,  with  spacious  aisles, 
With  cells,  and  chambers,  and  long  passages, 
Winding  abotit,  and  opening  here  and  there ; 
9om6  on  the  floor  and  others  underground. 
With  ivy  now,  within  and  oat  o*ergrown, 
Hs  rootless  walls,  wild  briars,  and  shrubs,  and  weeds, 
Inhabit.     In  the  pelting  rain  may  come  ! 
The  wind,  unliceded,  through  its  chambers  go  ; 
And  aup;lit  that  faiieivH  it,  pa^^s  in  and  out 
Without  ft  question.     I  will  take  you  there  ; 
And  in  a  place  unknown  to  mortal,  save 
Mvfff.lf,  re*lore •thcei 
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The  Gipsy  iras  performed  with  the  most  unequivocal  snccessi,  Kean  playing 
Leo  with  great  power  and  effect,  and  so  entirely,  as  it  is  said,  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, that  had  he  been  enabled  to  find  Knowles  out  when  he  iirst  went  to  London 
in  1814,  he  would  have  made  his  debut  in  tlie  part.  For  two  years  Kean  re- 
mained in  Cherry's  Company,  playing  both  in  Waterford  and  in  Swansea. 
Knowles  also  played  in  Swansea.  To  o])tain  funds  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
there,  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  called  ''Fugitive  Pieces,**  which 
was  very  liberally  purchased  by  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  who  entertained  a  very- 
high  opinion  of  his  genius  as  an  author,  and  his  character  as  a  man.  We  next 
find  him  in  Belfast,  where  he  went  to  seek  or  fulfil,  we  are  not  quite  certain 
which,  an  engagement  in  Talbot's  Company.  It  appears,  bowever>  that  his  ta- 
lents were  soon  diverted  into  a  different  channel.  How  this  occurred  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  following  most  interesting  communication  from  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  who  has  thus  gi-atifaed  us  by  his  reply  to  our 
inquiries : — 

"  I  subjoin  some  rambling  recollections  which  have  stirred  up  by-gone  days.  It  is  now 
more  than  forty  years  since  James  Sheridan  Knowles  came  to  the  town  of  Belfast.  I  have  a 
very  distinct  recollection  of  my  father  bringing  him  up  to  our  house  one  evening,  and  myself 
the  youngest)  with  two  brothers  were  patted  on  the  head  by  the  stranger.  He  came  over, 
as  I  understood,  to  join  the  stage,  and  my  father,  who  had  a  very  great  natural  taste  for  good 
English  education,  having  casually  met  him,  soon  discovered  his  high  attainments  aa  a 
grammarian  and  English  scholar,  and  engaged  him  to  attend  m  our  family  as  a  private 
teacher.  Having  entered  on  this,  his  reputation  then  spread  In  the  town.  There  was  at  that 
time  a  growing  taste  for  education  in  Belfast,  and  it  was  soon  arranged  for  him  that  he  should 
open  a  school,  which  he  did,  in  a  small  room  over  a  shop  which  stood  at  the  comer  of  the 
present  Commercial  Buildings,  where  he  received  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  He  wrote 
out  a  most  elaborate  treatise  on  grammar;  and  selected  from  the  English  classics  for  onr 
reading,  especially  from  Johnson  and  Addison,  from  Milton  and  Campbell.  He  introduced 
early  the  exercise  of  written  composition,  of  recitation,  and  the  greatest  pains  were  taken 
with  action  and  gesture,  articulation  and  pronunciation,  which  he  attended  to  not  merely 
by  analysing  the  sounds,  but  anatommng  the  organs  by  which  the  sounds  were  made.  And 
then  the  periodical  debates  in  which  he  prepared  our  speeches  according  to  the  genius  of  each 
speaker,  made  a  most  pleasant  wind-up  at  each  half-j^early  examination.  When  the  Belfast 
Institution  was  opened,  or  rather  before  it  was  opened  for  general  use,  the  managers  gave 
him  the  use  of  the  English  school-room,  to  which  ho  transferred  his  exotics.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  one  of  the  boys  who  first  entered  its  walls  as  a  pupil. 

**  ]SIr.  Knowles  had  suggested  his  father's  name  as  that  of  the  proper  candidate  for  the 
office  of  English  master,  and  under  the  assurance  that  he  himself  would  act  as  assistant,  thus  bia 
filial  respect  was  gratitied.  The  old  man  was  a  good  Englisli  scholar — precise,  rigid,  and 
grave ;  whilst  the  son  was  in  every  turn  the  man  of  genius — absent,  fitful,  joyous,  enthusias- 
tic; now  depressed,  now  ecstatic  and  elated.  In  this  school,  how'ever,  much  was  done  in 
diffusing  both  accuracy  and  taste  amongst  the  pupils  in  their  English  education  ;  and  after 
some  time  a  separation  took  place,  which  drew  off  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  with  him  all  his 
old  and  favourite  pupils.  I  followed  him  of  course  to  his  new  school.  There  he  redoubled 
his  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  his  course,  'i  he  principles  of  grammar  and  composition 
were  hiost  accurately  taught,  and  as  some  of  us  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  become  critics, 
lie  made  tis  Interchange  our  compositions^  and  criticise  each  other,  himself  oftentimes  com- 
menting our  respective  labours. 

'*  In  history  he  introduced  a  good  practice  of  making  each  pupil  freely  stata  whatever  he 
might  think  in  just  reflection  on  the  narrative,  or  arising  out  of  it ;  and  he  also  inculcated 
the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament.  \Vt4l  do  1  remember  with  what  intense  delight  he  used 
to  open  and  direct  the  reading  of  the  glorious  chapters  of  Isaiah.  Ihe  'Rambler'  was  his 
favourite  prose  author,  ]Milton  for  blank  verse,  Campbell  for  rhyme ;  and  then  would  he 
give  us  some  of  those  touching  compositions  from  his  own  pen,  which  evoked  responses  in 
our  hearts,  and  made  us  very  proud  of  our  gifted  preceptor.  The  '  Fisherman's  Wife ' 
was  one  of  these. 

"  Until  the  school  broke  up  finally,  I  remained  with  him.  T^e  left  us,  and  we  sorrowed 
after  him.  How  happy  were  we  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  rally  all  oiu:  young  troops  in  the 
town  and  give  him  a  dinner,  where  we  fought  all  our  battles  over  again. 

"  Belfast  owes  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  There  ho  spent  the  best  years  of  a  laborious 
life,  training  the  young  in  accurate  knowledge  of  English  in  its  seveial  departments,  llio 
Seeds  of  literary  taste,  the  appetite  for  good  enlightened  education,  were  by  him  cherished 
with  tenderness  and  zeal.  No  man  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  His  habits  wore  altogether  those  of  a  child  of  genius — hence  his 
discipline  was  irrtgular ;  he  was  neither  our  school-master  nor  our  school-fellow — he  was 
both,  and  sometimes  more  than  both,  but  we  loved  him,  and  he  taught  us.  Sometmics  bringing 
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our  yoong  giddy  minds  under  a  load  of  phQology  which  afterwards  he  would  carefoUy  spread 
over  an  expanded  surface. 

**  He  could  not  be  rich,  his  nature  would  not  allow  it ;  and  the  attractions  of  his  dramaUc 
muse  carried  him  into  the  region  where  he  most  enjoyed  life. 

*'  I  look  back  on  the  days  and  years  I  spent  mider  Us  care  with  feelings  almost  too  deep 
and  intense*  for  description.  My  giddy  fitful ness,  not  less  than  the  energy,  was  the 
delight  of  my  Socrates.  How  I  remember  him  parading  me  l)efure  Spurzheim,  who  thea 
visited  Belfast.  I  was  inqiusitive  to  know  the  result,  which  my  preceptor  sought  to  suppress, 
but  I  found  it  out — *■  Don't  work  the  brain  too  much,  it  msy  be  dangerous.'  Excellent 
advice,  I  thought :  more  play  and  less  work — the  best  recipe  for  pleasant  education.  But  the 
truth  was  and  is,  that  the  habit  of  that  period  was  to  send  children  to  a  regular  school  when 
they  should  have  been  still  under  the  nurse. 

"  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  Institution,  he  felt  the  pressure  of  separation  fipom  bb 
father,  and  this  gave  the  drama  increased  power  in  drawing  him  off  from  his  valuable  labours 
as  an  English  master.  He  was  the  most  artless,  the  roost  generous  of  men,  and  hence  be 
was  unpopular  and  unsuccessful.  Had  he  a  patient,  dogged  diligence,  carefully  directed  to 
one  great  end — the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  English  language — he  would  have  enriched 
Ireland  with  educated  men,  and  ere  this  have  been  in  a  position  of  independent  affluence. 
But  we  must  take  men  as  we  find  them.  Sometimes  the  man  of  zeal,  too  impetuous  for  the 
cold  caution  of  more  selfish  spirits,  carried  by  his  chivalry  and  ardour  what  no  common 
sobriety  would  have  dared  to  attempt  It  is,  I  believe,  in  the  great  resultant  of  combined 
Influence  and  ^ergy  that  society  progresses,  and  thus  exhibits  the  wonderful  hand  and  power 
of  him  who  guides  and  regulates  all  our  wanderings  and  difierences,  to  the  achievement  of  his 
own  great  purposes. 

"  Education  is  the  great  question  for  the  age — not  whether,  but  wliat  it  shall  be?  I  rejoice 
whenever  I  see  it  spreading,  and  I  regard  with  earnest  and  grateful  affection  those  who  have 
^ven  it  impulse  and  carry  it  onward. 

"  Man  must  be  lifted  out  of  the  low  and  narrow  selfishness  of  his  poverty  and  his  provin- 
cialism. Educate  him,  sustain  your  great  institution  to  exdte  emulation,  progress,  elevation ; 
from  the  school  to  the  college,  to  the  professions,  to  life,  to  duty,  to  God. 

"  In  my  conscience  I  believe  that,  with  a  sound  system  of  improved  school  education,  with 
an  upright  use  of  patronage  in  encouraging  industry  and  rewarding  merit,  in  cherishing,  not 
proscribing,  independence  of  judgment,  nor  excommunicating  for  free  and  honest  opinion,  the 
whole  tone  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland  could  be  changed. 

*'  The  efforts  of  Knowles  showed  what  one  man  could  accomplish,  even  by  irregular  and 
periodical  efforts,  in  the  one  department. 

"  I  have  run  off  these  struggling  thoughts  and  tales  during  the  bustle  of  term,  bnt  J  ddigfat 
in  the  simplest  tribute  to  my  dear  old  master,  whom  I  love  as  heartily  as  when  I  hid  his 
cane,  or  put  his  hat  up  the  chinmey." 

Should  these  pages  meet  the  eye  of  him  whom  they  are  meant  to  honour,  how 
proud^  how  justly  proud,  will  he  be  to  find  that  the  value  of  his  system  of  intel- 
lectual traimng  has  been  so  affectionatehr  and  gratefully  recorded  by  one  of  the 
chosen  representatives  of  our  ancient  University,  and  the  head  of  a  profession 
graced  by  his  great  learning  and  unblemished  character. 

We  have  seen,  as  Mr.  Napier  sa)'s,  that  Knowles's  love  of  the  drama  drew  him 
off  from  his  labours  as  a  teacher,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  produced  a 

lay  in  Belfast  called  Brictn  Boroihrne,  an  alteration  of  a  piece  from  another  pen. 

t  had  great  success.  His  next  work  was  Caius  GracchuM,  which,  we  find,  was 
first  performed  by  Talbot's  Company  in  Belfast,  on  the  13th  February,  1815.* 
Its  production  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Belfast  News-letter ;— 


I 


"  With  smoere  pleasure  we  last  night  beheld  a  numerous  and  respectable  audience  assem- 
bled at  the  theatre  to  witness  the  first  performance  of  Caius  Gracchus,  This  drama,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  gentleman  who  has  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  literary  woild,  bids  fiur 
to  crown  the  author  with  unfading  laurels.  The  events  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  too 
well  known  to  require  detail,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  wrought  up  into  a 
dramatic  form  claims  the  highest  admiration.  The  language  is  chaste,  nervous,  and  fluent ; 
the  characters  (particularly  those  of  Cornelia,  GracchuvS,  and  Drusus)  drawn  with  a  bold  and 
masterly  hand,  and  the  sentiments  it  contains  virtuous  and  patriotic.  .  .  .  The  piece 
was  throughout  received  with  the  rapturous  plaudits  of  a  crowded  house." 

Next  in  order  of  composition  came  the  beautiful  play  of  Tlrginiust  which 


•  This  play  was  ftub.*eq«en(ly  brought  out  in  London  hi  1823,  after  I'vyinius;  Mr.  Ma- 
cready  playing  Caius  Gracchus. 
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owes  its  existence  to  Edmund  Kean;  it  was  written  fox*  kirn  at  his  own 
earnest  rec^uest :  the  subject  being  8u<2:gested  by  that  great  actor.  The  first 
draught  of  it  was  completed  in  about  three  months,  of  which  Enowles  apprised 
Kean,  with  the  assurance  of  a  fair  copy  in  another  month.  In  the  meantime, 
another  play  on  the  same  subject  haa  been  accepted  at  Drury.lane ;  and  thus 
the  Virginius  could  not  be  produced.  Knowles  was  now  advised  to  have  it  per- 
formed  at  Glasgow ;  and  at  the  theatre  in  that  city,  under  Mason's  management, 
it  was  brought  out — Cooper  playing  the  hero  admirably.  It  ran  for  four- 
teen or  fifteen  nights.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Macready,  who  happened  to  see  it,  was  so 
struck  with  its  beauties,  that  he  wrote  to  him  recommending  the  play.  It  was 
shortly  afterwards  sent  up  to  London,  read  by  Harris,  accepted,  and  per. 
formed ;  but  though  it  succeeded,  it  did  not  draw  the  first  season.  Poor  Kean 
never  ceased  to  regret  that  he  was  not  identified  with  the  original  production  of 
Knowles's  tragedy.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  career,  however,  he  deter> 
mined  to  play  the  part.  He  took,  it  is  said,  three  years  to  study  it;  and 
even  then  he  was  not  perfect  in  the  text,  and  though  he  was  but  the  shadow 
of  his  own  unrivalled  self,  he  gave,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  judges, 
the  very  heart  of  the  character.  Macready's  performance  of  Virginius  was, 
according  to  Hazlitt,  his  best,  and  most  faultless  performance — at  once  the 
least  laborious  and  the  most  effective ;  and  though  to  him  the  merit  is  not  due, 
as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  of  having  suggested  to  Mr.  Knowles  the  writing 
Virginius,  the  stage  owes  him  the  origination  of  William  Tell,  the  next  great 
dramatic  work  of  our  distinguished  countryman.  William  Tell  was  followed  by  the 
Beggar  ofBethnal  Green,  which  was  performed  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  author,  and  consequently  failed. 
Then  came  Alfred  the  Cheat,  a  work  upon  which  he  had  been  long  engaged.  It 
succeeded ;  and,  in  1834,  was  followed  by  the  comedy  of  the  Hunchback,  which, 
as  Knowles  states,  owes  its  existence  to  the  failure  of  the  Beggar* s  Daughter  of 
Bethnal  Oreen,  and  the  encouragement  he  received  from  the  generous  enthu- 
siastic advocacy  of  the  editor  of  The  Atlas,  to  whom  he  was  a  perfect  stranger. 
The  Hunchback  was  chiefly  composed  on  the  sea- shore,  near  Newhaven,  and  some  of 
it  on  the  pleasant  walks  about  Birmingham.  In  his  sorry  study,  as  he  calls  it, 
on  the  sands,  he  also  remodelled  Alfred,  and  brought  both  plays  with  him  to 
London,  in  April,  1831.  The  Hunchback  was  read  at  Drury-lane,  and  very 
advantageous  terms  were  offered  to  the  author  by  the  management ;  but  it  was 
subsequently  withdrawn  from  that  establishment,  Knowles  conceiving  that 
it  was  not  treated  with  the  attention  which  he  thought  it  merited.  It  was  then 
taken  to  Covent-garden,  and  on  Thursdav,  the  5th  April,  1832,  it  was  produced 
with  the  most  triumphant  and  unequivocal  success.  «  Would,*'  said  the  author  of 
Ian,  in  his  "  Thougnts  on  Hazlitt's  Character,"  **  that  he  had  lived  to  witness  the 
success  of  the  Hunchback,  not  that  it  is  better  than  the  plays  which  he  did  see, 
but  that  he  would  have  exulted  to  find  the  town  surprised  at  once  into  Justice, 
recognising  the  pathos  and  beauty  which  had  been  among  them  unappreciated  so 
long,  and  paying  part  of  that  debt  to  the  living  author  which  he  feared  they 
would  leave  to  posterity  to  acknowledge  in  vain. "  The  warm  commendation  which 
followed  the  appearance  of  this  work  encouraged  him  to  proceed ;  and,  in  a  very 
short  time,  be  completed  another  play.  The  Wife,  which  was  produced  at  Covent- 
garden.  The  theatre  was  closed  before  the  expiration  of  the  season,  and  the 
company,  by  the  permission  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  went  to  the  Olym- 
pic, where  the  play  was  proceeded  with,  and  had  a  prosperous  run.  In  The 
Wife,  as  well  as  in  The  Hunchback,  its  gifted  author  sustained  one  of  the  principal 
parts.  His  fame  as  an  actor  now  brought  him  many  offers  of  engagements  in 
the  provinces,  and  he  appeared  in  the  principal  theatres  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  In  1834,  he  visited  his  native  city,  Cork ;  and  on  the  boards  of 
Old  George's-street  Theatre,  made  his  first  bow  before  an  audience  of  his  fellow. 
citizens,  who  received  him  with  enthusiastic  affection.  There  is  a  circumstance 
connected  with  this  visit  very  characteristic  of  Knowles.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  the  ''  beautiful  city,"  he  made  inquiry  whether  his  old  nurse  w^as  alive  ;  and 
upon  learning  that  she  was  in  service,  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  solicitor,  then 
resident  in  Blackrock-road,  he  sent  for  her,  and  insisted  on  her  remaining  with 
him  while  he  was  in  Cork,  provided  for  her  a  sober  suit  of  black  silk,  and  made 
her  sit  every  day  at  his  table.    During  the  engagement  she  was  accommodated 
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every  nigbt  with  a  seat  in  the  boxes,  where  the  poor  old  woman  oflen  lost  the 
identity  of  her  dear  Sheridan  in  li^ittcuing  to  ihe  wrongs  of  Tell,  or  in  weeping 
at  the  trials  of  Virginius,  He  made  out  his  writing-master^  too,  old  Bob 
Michell,  and  one  of  his  old  school-fellows,  Milikcn  (brother  to  Richard  Miliken, 
the  author  of  the  **  Groves  of  Blarney"),  who  sat  at  his  hospitable  board  many  a 
time  during  his  stay  in  his  native  city. 

An  engagement  m  Dublin  and  Belfast  followed  his  departure  from  Cork.  In 
1836  he  produced  his  piny  of  The  Dcmgkter,  the  subject  of  which  was  sug- 
gested  to  him  by  his  son,  Richard  Brinsley.  Mr.  Stephen  Price,  the  American 
manager,  in  order  to  stimulate  Knowles,  required  him  to  produce  it  within  a 
certain  time.  **  When  I  (said  he,  in  the  preface  to  the  play)  had  finished  the 
second  scene,  I  lost  confidence  in  the  subject,  and  had  determined  to  select  a 
new  one ;  but  finding  that  some  of  the  passages  had  made  a  powerful  impres- 
fiion  upon  a  friend,  on  whose  taste  I  had  rrreat  reliance,  I  resumed  my  work, 
and  here  it  is,  to  the  discomfiture  yet  gratification  of  my  generous  challenger." 
In  this  year  (1836)  Mr.  Knowles  visited  America  professional!}',  where  his  works, 
well-known  and  appreciated  before  his  arrival,  were  enhanced  in  attraction  by  hie 
appearing  in  their  representation.  During  his  stay  in  the  States  he  was  ho. 
noured  by  a  public  dinner  in  Philadelphia,  and  throughout  his  process  in 
America,  was  received  with  the  honour  due  to  the  fii'st  of  living  British  dra- 
matic poets. 

On  his  return  from  England  he  wrote  The  Love  Chase,  It  was  produced  at  the 
Haymarket,  with  almost  unexampled  success ;  it  ran  (as  the  phrase  is)  upwards  of 
one  hundred  nights.  Woman's  Wit,  his  next  play  in  order  of  production,  was 
brought  out  by  Macready  during  his  management  of  Co  vent-garden,  and  though 
it  has  not  enjoyed  the  same  popularity  as  The  Lore  Chase,  yet  it  is  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  Knowles's  repntation.  The  Maid  of  Manendorpt  next  fol- 
lowed, produced  at  the  Haymarket ;  and  then  came  his  comedy  oi  Love,  at  Co- 
vent-garden,  justly  estimated  as  one  of  the  puro>.,  ux  st  equal,  and  elevated  of 
his  plays.  This  play  was  written  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Dick,  at  hit 
residence,  Lochard  Lodge,  near  Abbeifayle,  by  Stirling.  Then  we  have  Old 
Maids,  brought  out  at  Co  vent-garden  in  1839  ;  John  of  Procida,  in  1840,  at 
Coven t-garden ;  The  Rose  of  Arragon,  at  the  Hayroaricct,  in  1841;  and  Se- 
cretary,  in  1843,  completing  the  list  of  Mr.  Knowles's  dramatic  works.  In 
addition  to  these,  which  have  been  collected  in  a  permanent  form,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, he  has  written  a  comedy,  which  has  been  lying  for  several  years  in  the 
Haymai^et ;  and  an  opera,  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  publisher. 

Knowles  had  now  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage,  his  health  having  become 
seriously  impaired.  His  brother  labourers  in  the  thorny  and  difficult  path  of 
literature — the  members  of  the  Dramatic  Authors'  Society — evinced  their  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  themselves.  Tliey  knew 
that  a  pension  from  the  civil  list  would  not  only  bo  welcome,  but  was  required 
by  Knowles.  Ue  had  arrived  at  that  age  when  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
begins  to  chill,  and  cannot  mature  the  fruits  that  germinate  in  youth  and 
health.  He  was  suffering,  too,  from  sickness,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  de- 
clining days  of  the  dramatist  woidd  not  be  so  bright  and  free  from  care  as  was 
deserved  by  him  whose  works  were  destined  to  shine  amongst  the  lights  of 

"  Those  who  ran 
Tbeir  course  round  SbakspeaiVs  golden  sun."' 

Tliey,  therefore,  united  their  voices  that  Knowles's  claims  might  reach  the  ear 
of  the  minister,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  appealed  to.  After  expressing 
their  admiration  of  the  poetic  genius  of  the  author  of  Virginius,  they  thoupbt 
it  wise  to  put  a  bit  of  arithmetic  to  the  Premier;  and  some  of  the  elder 
dramatists,  who  knew  what  Knowles  got  for  his  plays,  divided  them  by  the 
years  within  which  the  works  had  been  produced,  and  the  result  was 
scarcely  jE^OO  a-year.  Such  a  sum  could  not  support  a  family  in  London 
unless  with  the  most  pinching  economy,  and  would  li*ave  nothing  to  lay  by. 

These  facts  were  respectfully  put  forward  to  the  minister ;  and  among  those 
who  advocated  Sheridan  Knowles's  claims  were  some  popular  namcs-^ierrold, 
Searie>  Planche,  Rooke,  Lover,  Buckstone,  Moreton>  dc    Sir  Robett's  answer 
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was  rather  cold.  lie  stated  that  £  1 ,200  a-year  was  all  he  had  at  his  disposal  for 
rewarding  merit  of  all  sorts.  Now,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
the  civil  list,  he  will  find  that  literature,  alas !  gets  only  a  small  share  of  this 
State  bounty,  if  that  sum  can  be  called  bountiful  for  such  a  country  as  Great 
Britiiin. 

It  is  said,  but  we  cannot  vouch  for  its  truth,  that  Knowles  was  first  offered 
£100  a-year,  which  he  refused.  The  merchants  of  Glasgow,  we  believe,  signed 
a  memorial,  which  gradually  influenced  Sir  Robert's  favour  to  the  dramatist,  and 
he  was  placed  on  the  list  for  £200  a-year. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  break-up  of  Knowles*s  health,  and  stated 
that  he  had  ceased  to  write  dramatic  works.  After  he  left  the  sta^e,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  public  as  a  lecturer  on  oratory.  He  also  gave  interesting 
lectures  on  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  historic  sketches  of  the  early  Greek 
dramatists.  These  lectures  were  delivened  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  empire, 
with  great  success.  Knowles  has  also  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  periodi- 
cal literature  of  the  day.  He  has  written  a  novel  called  *' George  Loyell," 
and  a  tale  for  the  columns  of  the  Sunday  !rtin^«  newspaper,  entitled  '*Fortescue.-' 
An  appropriate  testimony  has  been  lately  offered  to  him  in  his  appointment  of 
curator  of  the  house  of  Shakspeare  in  Strat&rd-on.  Avon. 

Of  late,  he  has  devoted  hi:3  time  to  the  study  of  theological  controversy ;  and 
two  or  three  works  on  this  subject  have  emanated  from  his  pen,  which  evidence 
all  the  high  and  intellectual  attainments  of  his  accomplished  mind. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  dramatist  we  have  -sketched  him,  and,  as  such,  his  name 
must  be  ever  associated  with  the  foremost  men  in  that  branch  of  oar  literatuxe. 
To  him  the  modern  stage  is  indebted  for  paintings  of  tho  heart  in  which  hnman 
passions,  human  thoughts,  and  human  feelings,  are  delineated  with  a  force  and 
expressed  with  an  intensity  worthy  of  that  intdlectual  school  whose  works  adorned 
the  Elizabethan  era.  Adopting  the  style  of  the  elder  drama^ts,  he  has 
bad  the  courage  to  think  for  himself.  As  an  aotor,  ho  knew,  like  -his  great 
masters,  how  to  suit  his  persons  to  the  players  of  the  time.  In  writing  for 
the  stage  he  forgets  the  closet,  and  always  recollects  that  the  eye  has  to  be 
pleased  as  well  as  the  ear.  He  knows  the  value  of  placing  his  characters  in  the 
most  striking  and  picturesque  situations,  and  for  this  often  sacrifices  deamess  of 
plot  to  produce  striking  eliects.  His  imitation  of  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
elder  dramatists  has  been  objected  to,  as  being  inconsistent  with  modem  words 
and  ideas.  It  has  been  urged,  too,  that  he  should  have  chosen  for  bis  subjects 
the  passions  and  humours  of  his  own  age,  and  should  have  expressed  them  ity  the 
language  of  his  own  day.  In  the  structure  of  his  plots  he  is  sometimes  defective, 
but  generally  in  his  plays  there  are  to  be  found  combined,  unity  of  intent,  settled 
purpose,  and  precision  of  outline.  In  portraying  female  characters,  his  excel- 
lence is  universally  admitted.  The  genius  with  which  he  has  pictured  the  purity 
of  woman's  heart,  and  her  affections,  is  full  of  truth,  exquisite  delicacy,  ana 
tenderness. 

*'  I  wish,"  said  a  lady  to  him  on  one  occasion,  *'  I  could  ^ak  on  behalf  of  my 
sex,  and  thank  you  as  you  deserve,  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  drawn  us." 
**  What  else  comd  I  have  done,  my  dear  madam?"  said  Knowles,  in  his  own 
hearty  way,  <'  God  bless  you,  I  painted  them  as  I  found  them. "  Subjects  for  pictures 
like  Virginia,  Julia,  and  Mariana  are  still  to  be  found,  but  where  are  the  painters  ? 

We  are  not  disposed,  in  a  short  sketch  like  this,  to  weary  our  readers  with  criti- 
cising  the  writings  of  our  distinguished  countryman — ^reviews,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  have  done  that  long  since.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  these 
may  be  on  minor  points,  Knowles  is  entitled  to  one  of  the  highest  places  in 
the  history  of  our  dramatic  literature,  and  Ireland  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  of 
such  a  man.  "  Our  Portrait  Galler}*,"  has  now  a  goodly  show  of  illustrious 
Irishmen,  and  we  know  not  one  among  them  to  whom  we  have  given  a  place 
with  greater  pleasure,  than  Jajies  Sheridan  Knowles. 
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A   PLTINO  SHOT  AT  TBE   UNITED  STATES. 


BT  nnQumiB. 


SECOND        BOUND. 

**  Together  I«t  lu  be«t  thia  ample  field. 
Try  what  the  open,  whet  the  covert  yield ; 
The  latent  tracli  the  giddy  heights  explore 
Of  all  who  blindly  creepy  or  lightlen  aoar  i 
Eye  nature*!  wmlka,  ihoot  folly  as  it  flies. 
And  catch  the  manners  lirlng  as  they  rise.* 


'— FOPK. 


At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
I  found  myself  standing  on  the  deck ; 
we  were  guding  along  smoothly  within 
fifty  ^ards  of  the  shore,  which  presented 
an  appearance  something  similar  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  between  Deptford 
and  London  Bridge.  The  concairent 
circumstance  of  a  dismal  yellow  fo;; 
helped  to  eke  out  the  likeness.  There 
were  steamboats  and  ships  on  the 
stocks — ditto,'  dittOj  floating  funnelless 
or  mastless  in  the  water ;  then  there 
were  packet-offices,  warehouses,  ships 
loading  and  unloading,  and  monster 
packets  vomiting  black  smoke. 

Lashed  to  a  wharf,  the  leviathan  dis- 
gorges its  passengers,  and  we  at  length 
find  ourselyes  in  the  wonderful  city  of 
New  York. 

Near  the  spot  where  we  landed,  there 
was  a  long  shed ;  beneath  it  a  dozen  of 
porters  and  others  were  indulging  in  an 
extremely  boisterous  game  of  snow- 
balls (there  had  been  some  snow  in  the 
night),  and,  on  landing,  we  were  wel- 
comed by  a  salute  of  one  or  two  rounds. 
These  grenadiers,  indeed,  seemed  to 
be  trying  how  near  the  balk  might  be 
thrown  to  the  noses  of  the  strangers, 
without  actually  coming  in  contact  with 
them.  I  was  informed  that  a  gentle- 
man, especially  an  English  one,  ought 
to  beware  of  coming  to  close  quarters 
with  what  is  termed  the  **  rowdy"  po- 
pulation of  an  American  city,  as  the 
inefliciency  of  the  police  almost  equab 
the  republicanism  of  the  mob. 

**  Go  call  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  ealled  i 
Let  hin  that  calleth  be  the  caller. 
And  when  he  calleth,  let  him  nothing  call. 
But '  Coach  I  coach  I  coach  T  " 

The  hack- carriages  in  all  American 
cities  are  deserving  of  particular  com- 
mendation.  They  usually  contain  from 
foar  to  six  persons,  are  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses,  and  are  clean,  neat,  and  sub- 
tantiaU    1  threw  myself^  bag  and  bag- 


gage, into  one  on  my  arriyal,  and  was 
quickly  set  down  at  the  Irving-house 
Hotel  in  the  Broadway.  Two  small 
iron  lions  couchant  flank  a  double-glass 
doorway,  by  which  you  enter  a  low  but 
somewhat  spacious  hall,  filled  with  men 
indulging  in  peripatetic  exercises.  A 
black  servant  takes  possession  of  your 
baggage,  and,  when  you  have  secured 
No.  300-and-something  bed-room,  as- 
cends the  stairs  before  you. 

If  there  is  any  street  which  a  human 
being  is  likely  to  hear  of  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  that  street  is  the  Broadway 
of  New  York  ;  it  certainly  deserves 
celebrity,  and  one  cannot  be  surprised 
if  its  earns  such,  considering  the  vast 
number  of  representatives  wmch  every 
kingdom  of  the  earth  sends  forth  to 
gaze  for  a  time  on  its  marvels,  and  re- 
turn to  publish  them  at  home.  Chris- 
tian,  Turk,  Pagan,  perambulate  the 
side-walk;  countenances, white,  brown, 
and  cinnamon  colour,  gaze  on  you  as 
you  pass;  hobgoblin,  yellow  half-breeds 
fill  you  with  horror;  and  the  baboon- 
faced,  shuffling  black  jostles  the  red 
Indian,  who  stalks  stealthily  amongst 
English,  French,  Germans,  Poles, 
Yankees,  Southerners,  Chinese,  Afil 
ghans,  and  outcast  Israelites.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Broadway  is  a  kind  of 
square,  resembling  those  in  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  London.  Proceed- 
ing upwards,  the  stranger,  after  passing 
many  dingy  offices  and  shops,  proba- 
bly pauses  at  Trinity  Churcn,  a  large 
cathedral  place  of  worship,  built  in  the 
Gothic,  perpendicular  style.  Within, 
tall,  clustered  columns  rise  grandly  from 
the  floor,  dividing  the  aisles  from  the 
body  of  the  church.  The  light,  struj;- 
gling  through  richly  stained  glass,  faOs 
to  dispol  a  solemn  gh)om,  which  re. 
minds  one  of  the  ancient  minsters  of 
England ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  hear, 
on  Sundays,  the  beautiful  services  of 
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the  Church  of  England  echoing  among 
the  arches,  and  to  find  that  there  are 
still  some  in  the  New  World  who  have 
not  forgotten  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers. 

Narrow  streets,  containing  tall  count- 
ing.houses>  whose  windows  are  defend- 
ed by  iron  shutters — warehouses  and 
shops  filled  with  heterogenous  mixtures 
of  goods,  branch  off  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Broadway ;  some  of 
them  lead  to  districts  as  remarkable  for 
squalor  and  filth  as  can  be  found  at 
any  seaport-town  at  home. 

After  passing  Trinity  Church  some 
two  hundred  yards,  the  Museum  of  the 
indefatigable  Bamum  arrests  the  at- 
tention. The  flags  of  all  nations  may 
be  seen  dangling  out  of  the  windows, 
and  thus  numerous  patriots  are  incited 
to  inspect  the  marvellous  things  con- 
tained within,  some  ideas  of  which  are 
conveyed  by  copious  illustrations  and 
explanations.  A  larse  whale,  seventy 
feet  long,  was  one  of  the  things  I  ob- 
served ;  it  was  portrayed  in  the  act  of 
upsetting  a  boat,  and  four  mariners 
seemed  to  be  thereby  thrown  into  a 
state  of  fear  bordering  on  insanity. 
Above  this  painting  there  were  some 
half  dozen  of  men  seated  in  a  sallery, 
blowing  with  might  and  main  Uirough 
saxehorn,  ophicleide,  and  trombone ; 
but  the  only  results  seemed  to  be  puffed 
cheeks,  starting  eyes,  and  a  few  inar- 
ticulate moans — ^the  remainder  was  lost 
in  the  unceasing  roar  of  the  conflicting 
streams  of  omnibuses,  carts,  wagons, 
and  hackney  coaches  which  pour  down 
and  up  the  Broadway.  Within,  you 
might  behold,  amongst  other  things, 
a  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts 
in  glass  cases,  a  Chinese  woman  and 
two  children,  and  a  giant  (in  fat,  not 
in  height),  whose  clothing  was  by  no 
means  as  extensive  as  his  person,  mak- 
ing  him,  in  the  words  of  Mark  Tapley, 
rather  ''  a  jolly  subject  for  contempla- 
tion." 

Beyond  the  Museum,  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  street  gives  way  to  a  gloomy 
enclosure  of  grass  and  trees,  in  which 
a  fountain  plays — cautiously,  however, 
probably  from  uncertainty  as  to  its 
right  in  doing  so  at  all  in  a  city  of  so 
much  industry.  On  the  left  I  passed 
hotel  after  hotel — all  were  square  and 
of  immense  size ;  the  ground  floor  of 
each  was  composed  of  shops,  the  pub- 
lie  rooms  and  numberless  sleeping 
apartments  taking  up  the  whole  of  the 
upper  portioii—yiz«,  about  four  stories. 


The  iron  railing  of  the  rectangular  en- 
closure on  the  right  stops  after  running 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  and  the 
right  nand  side  of  the  street  begins 
again  nearly  opposite  the  Irving-house, 
and  now  the  lon^  perspective  of  this 
very  long  street  lies  before  us.  There 
is  an  uneven  growth  of  houses  on  each 
side,  and  they  sweep  away  with  a  slight 
curve  to  a  distance  of  two  miles,  where 
the  view  closes  with  the  thin  white  spire 
of  a  church — ^here  a  giant  of  seven  sto- 
ries draws  itself  up — there  a  dwarfish 
tenement  crouches  into  an  humble  first 
floor  and  garret.  Rather  broader  than 
Regent-street,  this  great  thoroughfare 
may  be  said  to  rival  Cheapside  in  noise 
and  bustle.  Omnibuses,  hackney- 
coaches,  drays,  and  private  carriages, 
rattling  over  uneven  and  lumpish  pav- 
ing  stones,  make  a  considerable  up- 
roar. Waving  in  mid-air  are  lai^ 
flags  attached  to  cords  stretched  across 
the  street :  these  are  charged  with  va- 
rious inscriptions,  announcing  the  the- 
atrical amusements  for  the  evening, 
some  new  invention,  or  some  extraor- 
dinary bargain.  The  shops,  some  of 
which  are  very  handsome,  vie  with  one 
another  in  a  lavish  display  of  advertise- 
ments, and  the  street,  notwithstanding 
evidences  of  much  stability,  has  some- 
thing of  the  gingerbread  character,  and 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  run  up  in  a  hurry. 
The  omnibuses,  which  follow  close  af- 
ter one  another,  are  of  an  inferior 
class,  and  have  no  cads,  like  those  of 
London,  standing  on  the  steps  with  up- 
lifted fore-finger,  for  the  driver  himself 
pulls  the  door  to  with  a  leathern  strap, 
and  takes  the  fares  through  a  little 
round  peep-hole  in  the  roof.  Nor  are 
the  private  equipages  deserving  of 
much  praise — a  coachman  lounging  on 
the  box,  with  a  bit  of  stick  for  a  whip 
— sometimes  in  a  tawdry  livery — some- 
times positively  in  his  shirt-sleeves— 
drives  a  pair  ol  ill-groomed,  ill-condi- 
tioned beasts.  The  vehicle,  on  the  pa. 
nel  of  which,  perhaps,  the  crest  of  some 
rising  aristocrat  shows  a  glimpse  of  it- 
self Sirough  mud-spatters,  appears  to 
go,  like  the  driver,  from  one  end  of  the 
week  to  the  other  without  being  wash- 
ed.  Equestrian  performances  are 
rarely  exhibited  in  the  Broadway,  or 
indeed  in  any  other  street ;  but  where 
they  are,  they  may  chance  to  afford  a 
little  amusement  to  an  Englishman. 
Few  Americans  appear  comfortable  in 
the  saddle ;  they  generally  sit  straight 
up  and  down  li&e  ft  two-pronged  fork| 
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and  look  as  if  a  little  pla^-fulncss  on  (he 
part  of  the  animal  tliey  have  trusted 
themselves  on,  would  be  suflicient  to 
destroy  their  equilibrium,  and  precij>i- 
tate  them  into  the  mud.  A  lady  in  a 
riding-habit  is  a  coniplete  rara  avis, 
although  she  often  succeeds  better. 

Having  seen  on  a  card  at  the  Irving- 
house  the  following  notice,  "  Dinner  at 
two  and  half-past  three/'  I  had  asked 
a  negro  to  inform  me  why  two  dinners 
followed  one  another  so  closelv;  he 
informed  me  that  "  dinner  at  two  "  was 
•*  for  those  gents  what  wants  to  cat 
early."  As  soon  as  the  •*  tocsin  of  the 
soul,**  as  Lord  Byron  calls  the  sum- 
mons to  dinner,  had  sounded  for  the 
second  time,  I  prepared  to  answer  it. 
The  crescendo  and  diminuendo  din  of 
the  gong  is  succeeded  by  a  tremendous 
clattering  of  footsteps,  and  a  crowd  of 
persons  enter  briskly  a  long  room,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  supported  on  poles 
like  attenuated  Corinthian  columns ; 
along  one  of  the  larger  sides  of  this 
room  runs  a  w^ooden  partition,  broken 
by  folding  doors  and  glass  windows, 
divided  fix)m  each  other  by  Corinthian 
pilasters.  Another  apartment  of  the 
6ame  size  (a  dining-room  for  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen)  is  visible  through 
the  gaps.  In  the  room  we  are  in  there 
arc  three  long  tables — the  middle  one 
acts  half  as  a  sideboard  and  half  as  a 
hat-stand  ;  at  the  upper  end  arc  plates, 
second  course  and  dessert — at  the  low. 
er  end  one  hundred  tiles  (to  bon-ow  a 
phrase  o( thieves*  Latin)  which  one  hun- 
dred gentlemen  have  put  there  before 
rushing  to  their  seats.  Two  rows  of 
blacks  at  each  table,  dressed  in  white 
jackets  and  aprons,  and  having  nap. 
kins  hanging  from  their  waists,  stand 
facing  each  other  across  the  well- spread 
board.  The  guests  are  hardly  seated 
before  a  whistle  like  that  of  a  robber 
chief  resounds  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  and  immediately  filly  black 
^ws  are  stretched  across  the  table ; 
the  dish-covers  are  whisked  oil'  in  a 
manner  that  would  lead  you  to  suppose 
that  a  many-handed  monster  was  m  at- 
tendance,  and  all  the  negroes  facing 
inwards,  waddle  off  like  a  company  of 
intelligent  apes.  A  most  excellent  ta- 
ble is  kept  in  this  hotel,  and  the  resi- 
dents always  do  justice  to  the  good 
cheer.  Indeed,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Americans  at  dinner  go  to  work  with 
the  same  despatch  and  persevering  in- 
dustry which  distinguishes  them  in  all 
«iheir  avocations. 


A  novice  might  well  imagine  ha  be« 
held  a  ilight  of  desolating  locusts  in 
the  land  of  £g>'pt,  or  bo  reminded  of 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine  who  eat  up  the  fat, 
and  seemed  nothing  the  better,  so  thin 
and  ill-conditioned  are  the  greater 
number.  The  black  clothes,  the  som« 
bre  countenances,  and  the  air  of  se- 
rious duty,  which  pervade  idl  the  ar- 
rangements, made  nie  almost  fancy 
that  I  sat  amongst  a  party  of  funeral 
guests,  who  had  before  them  a  long 
and  cold  drive  to  the  churchyard. 
When  the  first  course  was  finished, 
which  it  was  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
time,  the  black  paws  again  appeared, 
the  dishes  were  walked  oiF,  and  a  kind 
of  countermarch  was  performed  to- 
wards the  middle  table,  where  pud- 
dings, jellies,  &c.,  were  taken  up,  and 
again  came  the  countermarch,  '*  longo 
ordine,"  till  all  had  arrived  at  their 
respective  places  facing  one  another  as 
before,  when  the  dislies  were  flung 
upon  the  table,  to  come  down  in  what 
position  the  laws  of  projectiles  might 
determine.  Then  followed  the  distri- 
bution  of  forks  and  spoons,  which  was 
done  by  a  negi'o  walking  along  with  an 
apron  full,  and  flinging  each  his  share, 
with  that  reckless  darmg  which  seems 
to  be  considered  the  leading  qualifica- 
tion of  a  good  waiter.  The  dangerous 
rapidity  with  which  ever^'thing  is  do- 
molished  renders  it  necessary,  I  sup- 
pose, for  those  who  are  of  a  fastidious 
taste,  or  have  partialities  for  difierent 
dishes,  to  be  frequently  on  the  alert  to 
seize  on  those  within  reach,  and  to  divide 
the  plate  into  compartments  for  re- 
ceiving  various  supplies :  I  reason  thus 
from  having  observed  that  many  peo- 
ple appeared  to  be  eating  meat,  vege- 
tables,  preserves,  and  pastry  simolt*. 
ncously.  The  prudent  foresight  of  some 
is  wonderful.  An  anecdote  was  told 
me  by  a  lady,  who  in  passing  through 
the  States  to  Canada  had  dined  at  a 
hotel  in  New  York :  seeing  some  peas 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  where 
she  was  sitting,  she  requested  the  wait- 
er to  hand  them ;  he  was  in  the  act 
of  doing  so,  when  a  person  sitting  near, 
who  had  beard  the  application,  sud- 
denly seized  the  dish  as  it  passed  him, 
swept  the  whole  of  its  contents  briskly 
into  his  own  plate,  and  addressing  the 
disappointed  lady,  said,  with  a  face- 
tious grin,  "  I  guesM  Pm  a  whaU  at 
peasr* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  waiting  at  the 
Irving-house  is  very  good,  and  might 
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be  first-rate  if  a  little  more  care  could 
be  taken  in  the  way  of  putting  things 
on  the  table.  The  bhicks  appear  to 
be  a  veiy  intelligent  race.  In  action 
they  are  quick  as  monkeys,  but  yet 
common  report  pronounces  them  (whe- 
ther truly  or  not  I  cannot  say)  as  ho- 
nest as  magpies  f  They  are  a  scouted 
race,  even  m  the  free  states ;  and  as 
they  are  sure  to  have  a  name  as  black 
as  their  skin,  one  can  hardly  wonder 
if  out  of  sheer  spite  they  should  some- 
times endeavour  to  deserve  it. 

The  same  forms  having  been  gone 
through  in  "fixing"  the  dessert,  the  ta- 
bles are  quickly  deserted — each  person 
seizes  his  hat  and  takes  himself  off;  but 
not  all  at  the  same  time,  however,  for 
some  can  dine  with  much  greater  dex- 
terity than  others.  I  have  heard  of  a 
boast  being  made  by  a  veteran  in  the 
art  "  that  he  could  get  from  soup  to 
nuts  in  ten  minutes.'* 

The  snow  had  passed  away,  leaving 
a  greasy  pavement  and  a  sloppy  street, 
and  evening  light  was  gilding  the  upper 
half  of  the  houses  on  one  side  of  the 
Broadway,  as  I  made  my  way  up  it  at 
about  half-past  four  o'clock.  It  was 
now  the  time  for  promenading,  and 
although  the  evening  was  cold,  tashion 
was  out  to  see  and  be  seen.  There 
was  less  of  the  black  uniform  among 
the  gentlemen.  Coloured  trousers  and 
railway  patterns  began  to  appear.  There 
was  also  a  little  less  of  the  beard  than 
I  had  seen  before.  Those  who  have 
made  a  European  tour  frequently  copy 
the  English  custom,  and  shave  the  chm. 

The  ladies,  whos^  figures  were  re- 
markably slender,  with  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle  exception,  were  dressed  as  for  sum. 
mer,  in  showy  silks,  light  bonnets, 
and  light  shoes.  Those  who  sat  in 
carriages  were  still  more  airily  attired. 
Face  af^er  face  passed  me,  exhibiting 
plenty  of  the  lily  but  little  or  nothing 
of  the  rose,  and  also  a  great  sameness 
of  expression,  the  prevailing  character 
of  which  was  the  total  absence  of  any- 
thing  like  "  mauvaise  honte." 

The  eyes  are  diverted  occasionally 
from  the  passing  crowd  of  business  or 
pleasure-seekers  to  the  buildings.  Here 
IS  the  handsome  front  of  a  theatre — 
there  the  substantial  portal  of  a  Uni- 
tarian church.  Grace  Church,  which 
is  reached  by  dint  of  much  walking,  is 
really  a  beautiful  specimen  of  deco- 
rated Gothic ;  and  I  am  told  the  inte- 
rior surpasses  in  attractions  the  outside. 
It  is  buut  of  white  sandstone,  and  a  par- 


sonage in  keeping  with  it  stands  at  the 
further  side.  After  mentioning  that 
Union-square  and  Fifth-avenue  contain 
whole  rows  of  dwelling-houses,  which 
would  not  disgrace  Belgravia,  I  must 
remark  that  the  Broadway  abounds  in 
doctors  and  Daguerreotypes  above  all 
other  commodities.  One  can  scarcely 
walk  ten  yards  >vithont  being  reminded 
of  the  disciples  of  Hippocrates,  or  of 
their  insufficiency  in  the  morose,  dys- 
peptic-looking subjects  portrayed  by 
the  photographic  art. 

I  must  now  make  a  fin  aire  flection  upon 
what  I  have  lately  seen.  I  think  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
inevitable  varieties  which  are  found  in 
all  things,  natural  and  artificial — a  finer 
tableau  of  inequality,  than  is  exhibited 
in  the  streets  of  this  American  metro- 
polis. From  the  unequal  pavement,  to 
the  unequal  classes  walking  between 
the  unevenly  built  rows  of  houses, 
everything  tells  of  extremes.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  anything  of  the  sort 
should  be  seen  in  a  country,  where 
governments  and  people  have  pro- 
nounced equality  to  ne  a  grand  funda- 
mental principle?  Compare  Regent- 
street  and  the  Broadway :  the  one  in  a 
country  acknowledging  the  distinctions 
of  class,  the  other  in  a  country  denying 
them.  What  do  I  see  here  ?  Prero- 
gatives waived  in  a  spirit  of  charity 
resembling  that  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians ? — distinctions  fused  in  the  com- 
mon bond  of  human  fellowship? — a  po- 
pulation of  Philanders,  who  think  it  is 
"more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive?" 
Nothing  of  the  £ind.  I  see,  side  by 
side,  a  squalid  negro  and  an  American 
millionaire ;  a  half-crippled  old  man 
tottering  under  a  heavy  burden,  while 
a  city  dame  sweeps  past  in  her  car- 
riage; and  not  far  from  a  church 
stands  a  wax-work  exhibition  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  which,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  you  are  invited  to 
inspect.  Here  they  give  lessons  in  im- 
mondity,  and  take  the  people's  money  in 
exchange.  Brother  Jonathan!  Brother 
Jonathan  I  confess  yourself  in  the 
wrong.  Your  Broadway  shows  me 
nothing  but  an  inferior  Regent-street ; 
and  though  we  boast  not  of  our  equality, 
we  have,  at  least,  a  more  ewn  pave- 
ment, and  more  equal  rows  of  houses. 
In  the  evening,  as  the  curtain  drew 
up  at  the  opera,  disclosing  the  opening 
scene  of  Don  Oiovanni,  I  found  myself 
seated  a  spectator  and  a  listener  in  the 
Parquette.     The  house  is  almost  as 
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large  as  Coyent-gardeo^  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  are  very  good.  A 
survey  of  the  dress  circle,  showed  me 
that  the  season  of  Lent  was  probably 
not  the  best  time  of  the  vear  to  ob- 
serve the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 
city.  At  all  events,  beyond  a  few 
very  showy  gowns,  or  extravagant 
ornaments,  there  was  nothing  to  attract 
attention.  Most  of  the  ladies  wore 
high  dresses — the  prevailing  taste.  The 
^ntlemen  appeared  just  as  usual,  dis- 
tmguished  pnncipally  by  the  "  fashion 
of  their  beards :" — 

A  tufl  on  the  chin, 

A  tufl  and  imperial, 

A  tufl,  imperial,  and  mustache. 

Whiskers  and  projecting  beard. 

Mustache  and  whiskers, 
were  some  of  the  varieties  to  be  seen. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  audience  had 
heard  the  opera  so  often,  that  they 
had  become  tired  of  it,  or  whether 
they  came  there  merely  to  look  about 
them,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  majority 
seemed  to  me  to  be  somewhat  apa. 
thetic,  notwithstanding  that  the  part 
of  Don  Giovanni  was  well  sung,  and 
that  of  Lcparello  well  acted,  and  that 
the  prima  donna*s  voice  was  flexible 
and  pleasing,  not  to  forget  the  orches- 
tra,  which  1  had  only  to  listen  to  for 
&Ye  minutes,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
music  was  such  as  cannot  be  heard 
every  day  in  the  year.  Where  instru- 
ments  blending  in  perfect  harmony 
agree  as  one,  now  bursting  forth  in  a 
nnanimouscrash,  now  running  smoothly 
on  in  sympathy,  or  d^ng  softly  away 
together,  how  entrancing  is  the  effect! 
Truly,  the  fiddlestick  of  the  conductor 
becomes  as  it  were  a  magic  wand  call- 
ing some  wonderful  passionate  spirit 
into  existence— some  being  of  another 
world,  at  whose  presence  mortals  thrill 
with  delight.  Throb  I  throb  1  throb  I 
ever  goes  its  heart's  blood.  Time ;  and 
all  the  sold  of  feeling  steals  forth  in  the 
ravishing  tones  of  its  voice ! 

Some  such  ideas  came  into  my  head 
as  I  listened  to  the  beantiiul  music  of 
Mozart,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  ever 
preserve  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fine 
orchestra  which  I  heard  performing  it, 
led  by  a  man  of  such  perfect  taste  as 
Mr.  Matz.  Maretzek. 

Don  Giovanni  having  closed  his  ca- 
reer, by  the  light  of  blue  and  red  flames, 
the  curtain  fell,  amidst  the  mingled 
applause  and  laughter  of  the  gods,  who 
seemed  to  be  little  impressed  with  the 
horror  which  such  a  scene  is  supposed 


to  be  capable  of  calling  up.  As  the 
evening's  entertainments  were  now 
concluded,  I  thought  it  best  to  con- 
clude the  evening  itself,  feeling  also 
rather  tired  afler  all  the  vicismtudes  of 
the  day.  Embarking,  therefore,  in 
an  omnibus,  under  a  dark  and  spouting 
sky,  I  sailed  through  the  watery  streets, 
and  after  a  rough  and  tempestuous 
voyage,  landed  at  the  Irving-house. 
As  I  entered,  Yankees  of  all  ages  and 
descriptions  were  manifest — sittine, 
lounging,  or  smoking  in  the  haU. 
Some  clustered  round  a  stove  at  the 
upper  end,  and  others  sauntered  about. 
A  tall  Mantalini  sort  of  person,  with 
luxuriant  whiskers,  paces  thoughtfuUy 
behind  a  long  sort  of  counter  stretch- 
ing across  the  top  of  the  hall,  between 
the  stairs  which  branch  off  to  the  right 
and  lefl,  but  meet  amicably  in  the 
centre  above.  At  one  end  of  the 
counter  is  a  large  department  of  pi- 
geon holes,  ^laz^  and  numbered  out- 
side, according  to  the  bedrooms  of  the 
hotel.  Here  you  may  or  may  not  find 
a  letter  for  yourself,  as  the  caae  may 
be.  Two  other  persons  "connected 
with  the  bar,"  are  leaning  over  the 
counter,  talking  to  some  acquaintances, 
and  in  a  comer  beside  the  stairs,  three 
or  four  old  blacks  nod  beside  a  large 
shrubbery  of  bed.room  candles.  I  soon 
find  myself  traversing  the  Ions;  pas- 
sages  up  stairs,  and  at  length  fall  in- 
sensibly into  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  in 
my  own  domicile,  bed-^oom  302. 

In  an  American  hotel,  or  boarding* 
house  (which  are  synonymous),  the  mo- 
ment you  have  an  entree  into  the  ladies* 
sitting-rooms,  you  become  a  mark  for 
interrogation — who,  and  what  yoo  are, 
is  the  all-engrossing  topic — and  you 
very  shortly  liave  to  undergo  a  cate- 
chetical examination,  first,  as  to  your 
opinions  of  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, and,  secondly,  as  to  vourself.  As 
there  is  then  nothing  further  to  learn 
(unless,  indeed,  you  are  supposed  to  be 
smitten  with  any  of  the  fair  occupants), 
you  thenceforth  become  the  arbitrator 
and  repositor  of  secrets  for  various 
belligerent  parties.  For  families  livins 
together  in  hotels  do  not  always  pvM 
together  in  them. 

I  am  constrained  to  profess  my 
belief,  that  a  fashionable  American 
boarding-house  (provincialism  apart), 
shows  one  a  class  of  society  consider- 
ably inferior  to  that  which  may  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  establishments  of 
a  similar  kind  in  London. 
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At  the  table  which  the  ladies  fre- 
quentj  there  is  generally  less  hurry 
tnan  at  that  frequented  by  gentlemen ; 
but  there  is  an  eq  ual  ignorance  of  good 
taste^  and  one  plainly  sees  a  class  of 
people  whose  progenitors  have  been 
raised  (to  use  an  expression  of  their 
own)  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest^  and 
whox  without  models  to  copy  from — 
and  generally,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with- 
out the  will  to  alter  hereditary  habits 
or  ideas — are  almost  destitute  of  any 
refinement  of  thought  or  manners. 

The  etiquette  of  English  society, 
and  the  tone  of  current  ideas,  are  the 
results  of  ages  of  experience,  and  how 
can  it  be  expected  that  a  new  country, 
starting,  too,  on  an  entirely  new  basis, 
should  give  rise  to  a  pleasing  system  of 
social  intercourse  I  "  America  has  no 
polish,"  says  a  very  just  reasoner 
(whose  name  I  am  ignorant  of),  "  be- 
cause it  has  no  other  nation  to  rub 
against."  The  persons  who  leave  the 
United  States  to  make  a  stay  in  Eu- 
rope,  and  return  to  introduce  Euro- 
pean ideas,  are  too  few  in  number  to 
be  influential  in  bringing  about  any 
extensive  reform,  considering  the 
world  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  they 
have  to  fight  against.  So  deeply 
rooted,  also,  are  the  principles  of 
independence  and  self-opinion,  that, 
with  many,  years  of  experience  in 
the  genial  atmosphere  of  our  English 
homes,  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to 
eradicate  them  entirely.  A  peculiar 
feature  to  be  observed  amongst  some  of 
the  members  of  the  New  York  "  Dol- 
lar-ocracy,"  as  the  democratic  party 
term  the  wealthier  class,  is  their  evi- 
dent inadaptation  to  the  style  of  living 
they  think  themselves  fit  to  adopt. 
Behold  these  suites  of  rooms  fitted  up 
with  the  costliest  manufactures  of 
France ;  on  certain  occasions  these  are 
lighted  and  crowded  with  hosts  of 
guests.  But,  pray,  where  do  you 
usually  find  the  master  and  mistress  ? 
Where,  but  in  the  kitchen,  to  which, 
feeling  more  at  home,  they  naturally 
betake  themselves  as  soon  as  the  guests 
depart. 

This  kind  of  gravitation  to  an  under- 
ground life,  is  a  principle  in  more  fre- 
quent  action  thanEnghsh  people  might 
imagine.  It  arises  primarily  from  the 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  fortunes 
are  made  in  a  new  country,  of  such 
vast  resources,  inhabited  by  a  nation 
so  much  given  to  speculation.  The 
man  whom  you  see  to-day  in  the  streets 


driving  a  cart  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  if 
*' smart,'*  may  probably,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years,  have  amassed 
an  amount  of  dollars  sufficient  to  trans- 
form the  carter  into  an  aristocrat,  and 
his  cart  and  horse  into  a  carriage  and 
pairl  He  is  thus  thrown  into  anigher 
sphere ;  and  while  his  ideas  of  his  own 
importance  rise  with  his  fortunes,  early 
habit  compels  him  to  choose  the  lowest 
part  of  his  house  as  his  abode.  The 
great  mass  of  tbe  wealthier  classes  of 
New  York  is  of  a  most  variable  com- 
position; In  a  few  years  it  undergoes 
the  most  surprising  changes,  for  those 
members  of  it  who  have  made  fortunes 
rapidly,  often  contrive  to  get  rid  of 
them  as  fast.  From  the  pumpkin  and 
rats  to  the  carriage  and  footmen,  and 
from  the  carriage  and  footmen  back 
again  to  the  pumpkin  and  rats,  are 
transitions  experienced  by  others  be- 
sides Cinderella,  and  I  have  heard  of 
men  who  have  acquired  and  spent  as 
many  as  three  successive  fortunes. 
The  chief  pleasure  is  evidently  expe- 
rienced in  production ;  money-makmg 
becomes  like  gambling  in  its  process 
and  effects,  and  the  golden  results  of 
industry  (or  smartness)  are  oflen 
squandered  in  useless  ostentation.  In- 
stances of  wanton  extravagance  become 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  was  but 
lately  that  twelve  hundred  dollars  were 
spent  in  adorning  a  private  ball-room 
with  Cornelias  I 

In  a  state  of  things  where  people  rise 
as  if  some  obedient  *' bottle-imp"  did 
their  bidding,  it  is  by  no  means  odd 
that  society  should  resolve  itself  into 
numberless  cliques  and  **sets^*  ofarigid- 
ly  exclusive  character,  completely  at 
variance  with  national  principle. 

Family  assembles  under  an  escut- 
cheon, several  degrees  of  these  sub- 
divisions  consisting  of  people  who  trace 
descent  from  English  houses  of  note, 
or  from  those  who  came  over  as  gen- 
tlemen, and  settled  in  the  country — 
of  people,  who,  having  been  lefl  an 
independence,  are  not  obliged  to  en- 
gage in  trade.  Money,  again,  spreads 
Its  golden  pinions  over  a  wide  field. 
These  two  great  divbions  are  tolerably 
distinct,  but  are  themselves  cut  up  into 
numerous  integral  parts. 

The  last  peculiarity  which  I  shall 
notice  before  leaving  the  city,  is  one 
not  confined  to  New  York  alone.  I 
speak  of  the  singular  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence amongst  the  members  of  fa- 
milies.   The  juvenile  who  ap[)eared  in 
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the  columns  of  Punch  some  time  ago, 
upbraiding  his  " governor**  for  "ex- 
pecting a  youTiQ/eller  to  be  always  at 
lionie,*'  and  denmnding  from  the  asto- 
nished old  gentleman,  "  chambers,  and 
so  much  a  week,"  has  many  a  sympa- 
thiser in  the  United  States.  Generally 
speaking,  no  sooner  does  a  boy  arrive 
at  years  of  discretion  (which,  by  the 
way,  he  does  very  speedily),  than  he 
gets  an  allowance  from  his  father,  and 
takes  himself  off  to  live  at  some  hotel, 

{)r()bably  in  some  other  city  1     Young 
adies  are  as  little  in  love  with  the 
tether  of  mamma*s  apron  strings. 


The  system  of  Tisiting  betrays  a  si- 
milar principle. 

If  you  go  to  see  anybody,  whether 
it  be  the  mistress  of  the  house  or  her 
daughters,  you  see  them  alone ;  and 
thus  each  member  of  the  family  seems 
to  have  a  different  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance. Concerning  matters  of  faith,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  same  want  of 
unity  prevails,  and  Episcopalians* 
Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  and  Uni- 
versabsts,  often  clium  as  members  of 
their  congregations  members  of  the 
same  family. 


SIR  JASPER   CAREW,     KNT. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


TUB  OOMPARY  AT  CA8TLS  OARKW. 


From  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning,  the  company  began  to  pour 
in  to  Castle  Carew,  their  stvle  and 
retinue  being  ba  varied  as  may  well  be 
imagined.  Some  arriving  in  all  the 
pomp  and  s])Iendour  of  band^mely 
appointed  equipage.  Some  dashing 
np  with  splashed  and  panting  posters, 
and  others  jogging  lazily  along  the 
avenue  in  some  old  *'  conveniency  "  of  a 
past  a;;o,  drawn  by  animals  far  more 
habituated  to  the  ])lough  than  the 
pbaeton.  Amotigst  those  first  was 
conspicuous  the  siii;!ular  old  nod'  ', 
as  it  was  called,  in  which  F trench  and 
Curtis  travelled  ;  the  driver  being 
perilously  elevated  som«»  dozin  feet 
above  the  earth,  and  pciched  on  a  bar 
which  it  re(|uired  almost «  rope-dancer's 
dexterity  to  occu|»y.  This  primitive 
convcyancei  as  it  trundled  along  be- 
fore the  windows,  drew  many  to  gaze 
and  jest  u[>on  its  curious  appearance^ 
a  degree  of  notice  which  seemed  to 
have  very  ojipofiite  effects  on  the  two 
individuals  expOH'<l  to  it ;  for  while 
Ffrench  nodded,  kissed  hands,  and 
smiled  m>t>d.hum()uretllvto  his  friends, 
Curtis  sat  bark  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  his  hat  sliMiched  over  his  eyes,  as 
if  endeavouring  to  escape  recognition, 
**  Confound  the  ranal  I*'  muttered 


he  between  his  teeth,  '<  couldn't  ho 
have  managed  to  creep  round  by  some 
back  way ;  his  blasted  jingling  old  rat- 
trap  has  called  the  whole  household  to 
look  at  us  ? — and  may  I  never,  if  he 
hasn't  broken  something  I  What's  the 
matter — what  are  vou  getting  down 
for?" 

"  'Tis  the  mare  *s  got  the  reins  under 
her  tail,  ycr  honer  ?*'  said  the  driver, 
as  he  descended  some  half-dozen  feet, 
to  enable  him  to  get  near  enough  to 
rectify  the  entanglement.  The  process 
was  made  more  diilicult  by  the  compli- 
cated  machinery  of  spring?,  straps, 
bars,  and  bolts  which  supi)ortcd  the 
box,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
p(M"  ''  ^'  jw  sat  as  in  a  cage.  He  was, 
however,  proceeding  in  a  very  business- 
like  way,  to  tug  at  the  tail  with  one 
hand,  and  pull  out  the  reins  with  the 
other,  when,  suddenly,  far  behind 
there  came  the  tearing  tramp  of  horses 
advancing  at  speed,  the  cracking  of 
the  postillions'  whips  adding  to  the  cla- 
mour, llie  horses  of  the  noddy  feel- 
ing no  restraint  from  the  reins,  and 
terrified  by  the  uproar,  kicked  up  their 
heels  at  once,  and  bolted  away,  shoot- 
ing  th(»  driver  out  of  his  den  into  a 
Hower.plot.  Away  da^hcd  the  affrighted 
l)ea3t?,  the  crazy  old  conveyance  rattling 
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and  shaking  behind  them  with  a  deaf, 
ening  uproar.  Immediately  beyond 
the  hall-door,  the  avenue  took  a  sweep 
round  a  copscj  and  by  a  gentle  descent 
wound  its  course  towards  the  stables, 
a  considerable  expanse  of  ornamental 
water  bordering  the  road  on  the  otlier 
side.  Down  the  slope  they  now  rushed 
Hiadly ;  and  unable  from  their  speed 
to  accomplish  the  turn  in  saietyi  they 
made  a  sudden  "jib"  at  the  water's 
edge,  which  upset  the  noddy,  pitching 
its  two  occupants  over  head  and  heels 
into  the  lake.  By  good  fortune  it  was 
not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  deep  in 
tliis  part,  so  that  they  came  off  with  no 
other  injury  than  a  thorough  drench- 
ing, and  the  ridicule  which  met  them 
in  the  laughter  of  some  fifty  spectators. 
As  for  Ffronch,  he  had  to  sit  down  on 
the  bank  and  laugh  till  the  very  tears 
came  —  the  efforts  of  Curtis  to  rid 
himself  of  tangled  dead  weed  and 
straggling  aquatic  plants,  having  driven 
that  choleric  subject  almost  out  of  his 
wits. 

"  This  may  be  an  excellent  joke ; 
I've  no  doubt  it  is,  sir,  snce  you  seem 
to  think  so ;  but,  by  Heaven,  sir,  I'll 
try  if  I  cannot  make  some  one  respon. 
sible  for  it  I  Yes,  gentlemen,"  added 
he,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  crowded 
windows,  **  it's  not  all  over  yet ;  we'll 
see  who  laughs  last  1" 

•'Faith,  we're  well  off,  to  escape 
with  ft  little  fright,  and  some  frog- 
spawn,"  said  Bob;  **it  might  have 
been  worse  1" 

"  It  shall  be  worse,  sir,  far  worse, 
depend  upon  it !"  said  the  other. 

By  this  time  my  father  had  come  up 
to  the  spot,  and  endeavoured,  as  well 
as  the  absurdity  of  the  scene  would 
permit  him,  to  condole  with  the  angry 
suflerer.  It  was  not,  however,  with- 
out the  greatest  difficulty,  that  Curtis 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the 
house.  The  very  idea  of  being  a 
laughing-stock  was  madness  to  him  ; 
and  it  was  only  on  the  strict  assurance, 
that  no  allusion  to  the  event  would  be 
tolerated  by  my  father,  that  he  at  last 
gave  in  and  accompanied  him. 

Insignificant  as  was  this  incident  in 
itself,  it  was  the  origin  of  very  grave 
consequences.  Curtis  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  unforgiving  to  anything 
like  ridicule ;  and  the  sense  of  injury 
added  to  the  poignant  suffering  of  a 
riiined  estate,  and  a  fallen  condition, 
by  ho  means  improved  a  temper  irras- 
ciblo  beyond  everything,     lie  entered 


the  house,  swearing  every  species  of 
vengeance  on  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
misadventure. 

"  Time  was,  sir,  when  a  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant drove  to  a  gentleman's  door  in 
a  style  becoming  his  dignity,  and  not 
heralded  by  half-a-dozen  rascals,  whip- 
cracking  and  caracoUing  like  the  clowns 
in  a  circus  1" 

Such  was  his  angry  commentary,  as 
he  pushed  past  my  father,  and  hastened 
to  his  room.  Long  after  he  sat  brood- 
ing and  mourning  over  his  calamity. 
It  was  forgotten  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  Polly  had  now  arrived,  dividing 
attention  and  interest  with  the  Viceroy 
himself.  Indeed,  while  his  Grace  was 
surrounded  with  courtly  and  grave 
figures,  discussing  the  news  of  the  day 
and  the  passing  topics,  Polly  was  the 
centre  of  a  far  more  animated  group, 
whose  laughter  and  raillery  rung 
through  the  apartment. 

My  motherwas  charmed  with  her,  not 
only  because  she  possessed  considerable 
personal  charms,  but  being  of  her  own 
age,  and  speaking  French  with  ease 
and  fluency,  it  was  a  great  happiness 
to  her  to  imbend  once  again  in  all  the 
freedom  of  her  own  delightful  lan- 
guage. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  my 
father  whispered  to  her  the  names  and 
titles  of  various  guests  to  whom  pecu- 
liar honour  was  due ;  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  led  her  to  the  seat  beside  some 
tiresome  old  lady,  all  dullness  and  dia- 
monds ;  by  some  magical  attraction 
she  would  find  herself  leaning  over 
Polly's  chair,  and  listening  to  her,  as 
she  talked,  in  admiring  ecstasy.  It  was 
unquestionably  true,  that  although 
most  of  the  company  were  selected 
less  for  personal  qualities  than  their 
political  influence,  there  were  many 
most  agreeable  persons  in  the  number, 
^[y  mother,  however,  was  already  fas- 
cinated, and  she  required  more  self- 
restraint  than  she  usually  imposed  upon 
herself,  to  forego  a  pleasure  which  she 
saw  no  reason  for  relinquishing. 

My  father  exerted  niraself  to  the 
uttermost.  Few  men,  I  believe,  per- 
formed the  host  more  gracefully ;  but 
nothing  more  fatally  mars  the  ease  and 
destroys  the  charm  of  that  character 
than  anything  like  over  effort  at  suc- 
cess. Uis  attentions  were  too  marked 
and  too  hurried  ;  he  had  exaggerated 
to  himself  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  he  increased  them  tenfold  by 
his  own  terrors. 

The  Duke  was  one  of  those  plain. 
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quiety  well-bred  persons  so  frequent- 
ly  met  with  in  the  upper  classes  of 
England,  and  whose  strongest  charac- 
teristic isj  probablyi  the  excessive  sim. 
plicity  of  their  manners,  and  the  total 
absence  of  everything  bordering  on 
pretension.  This  very  quietude,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  misinterpretedi  and, 
in  Ireland  especially,  often  taken  for 
the  very  excess  of  pride  and  haughti- 
ness. Such  did  it  seem  on  the  present 
occasion ;  for  now  that  the  restraint  of 
a  great  position  was  removed,  and  that 
he  suffered  himself  to  unbend  from  the 
cumbrous  requirements  of  a  state  exis- 
tence, the  ease  of  his  deportment  was 
suspected  to  be  indifference,  and  the 
absence  of  all  efibrt  was  deemed  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  for  the  company. 

Tne  moment,  too,  was  not  happily 
chosen  to  bring  men  of  extreme  and 
opposite  opinions  into  contact.  They 
met  with  coldness  and  distrust ;  they 
were  even  suspcctful  of  the  motives 
which  had  led  to  their  meeting — in 
fact,  a  party  whose  elements  were  less 
suited  to  each  other  rarely  assembled 
in  an  Irish  country-house ;  and  by  ill- 
luck,  the  weather  took  one  of  those 
wintry  turns  which  are  not  unfrequent 
in  our  so-called  summers,  and  set  m  to 
rain  with  that  determined  persever- 
ance  so  common  to  a  July  in  Ireland. 

Nearly  all  the  resources  by  which 
the  company  were  to  have  been  amused 
were  of  an  out-door  kind,  and  depend- 
ed greatly  on  weather.  The  shooting, 
the  driving,  the  pio-nicing,  the  vbits 
to  remarkable  scenes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  Dan  MacNaghten  had 
"programmed"  with  such  care  and 
zeal,  must  now  bo  abandoned,  and  sup- 
plied by  occupation  beneath  the  roof. 

Oh,  good  reader,  has  it  ever  been 
your  lot  to  have  your  house  filled 
with  a  large  and  incongruous  pftrty* 
weather  bound  and  *'  bored  ?*'  To  see 
them  stealing  stealthily  about  corri- 
dors,  and  peeping  into  rooms,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  chancing  on  something  more  tire- 
some than  themselves?  To  watch  their 
ulent  contemplation  of  the  weather, 
glass,  ortheir  moumfulgaze  at  the  low- 
ering and  leaden  sky  ?  To  hear  the  lazy, 
drowsy  tone  of  the  talk,  broken  by 
many  a  half-  suppressed  yawn  ?  To  k  no w 
and  to  feel  that  tncy  regard  themselves  as 
your  prisoners,  andyoti  as  their  ^oler? 
—that  your  very  butler  is  in  their  eyes 
but  an  upper  turnkey  ?  Have  you  wit- 
nessed the  utter  failure  of  all  efforts 
to  amuse  them? — have  you  overheard 


the  criticbm  that  pronounced  yoor 
piano  out  of  tune — ^your  billiard-table 
out  of  level — ^your  daret  out  of  con- 
dition  ?  Have  you  caught  mysterious 
whisperings  of  conspiracies  to  get  away  ? 
and  neard  the  word  "  post-horses  "  uU 
tered  with  an  accent  of  joyful  enthusi. 
asm  ?  Have  you  watched  the  growing 
antipathies  of  those  that  in  your  se- 
cret plannings  you  had  destined  to  be« 
come  sworn  friends  ?  Have  you  griev- 
ed over  the  disappointment  which  yo\a 
peculiar  favourites  have  been  doomed 
to  experience  ?  Have  you  silently  con- 
templated all  the  wrong  combinations 
and  unhappy  conjunctures  that  have 
grown  up,  when  you  expected  but 
unanimity  and  good  feeling?  Have 
you  known  all  these  things?  and  have 
you  passed  through  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  endeavouring  to  amuse  the  dissatis- 
fied, to  reconcile  the  incompatible,  and 
to  occupy  the  indolent  ?  Without  some 
such  melancholy  experience,  you  can 
scarcely  imagine  all  that  my  poor  fa- 
ther had  to  suffer. 

Never  was  there  such  discontent  as 
that  household  exhibited.  The  Vice- 
regal party  saw  few  of  the  non-ad- 
herents, and  perceived  that  they  made 
no  converts  amongst  the  enemy.  The 
Liberals  were  annoyed  at  the  restraint 
imposed  on  them  by  the  presence  of  the 
Government  people ;  the  ladies  were 
outraged  at  tne  distinguished  notice 
conferred  b}^  their  hostess  on  one  who 
was  not  their  equal  in  social  position^ 
and  whom  they  saw  for  the  first  time 
admitted  into  Uie  "  set."  In  fact,  in- 
stead of  a  large  party,  met  together 
to  please  and  be  pleased,  the  society 
was  broken  up  into  small  coteries  and 
knots,  all  busily  criticising  and  con- 
demning their  neighbours,  and  only 
interrupting  their  censures  by  griev- 
ous complaints  of  the  ill-fortune  that 
had  induced  them  to  come  there. 

It  was  now  the  third  morning  of  the 
Duke*s  visit,  and  the  weather  showed 
no  symptoms  of  improvement.  The 
dark  sky  was  relieved  towards  the  ho- 
rizon by  that  line  of  treacherous  light 
which  to  all  accustomed  to  an  Irish  cli- 
mate is  the  signal  for  continued  rain. 
The  most  intrepid  votary  of  out-door 
amusements  had  given  up  the  cause  in 
despair,  and,  as  though  dreading  to 
augment  the  common  burthen  of  aull- 
ness  by  meeting  most  of  the  guests, 
preferred  keeping  their  rooms,  and 
confining  to  themwslves  the  gloom  that 
oppressed  them. 
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The  small  drawing-room  that  ad- 
joined  my  mother's  dressing-room  was 
the  ov\y  exception  to  this  ahnost  prison 
disciphne,  and  there  she  now  sat  with 
Polly,  MacNaghten,  Rutledge,  and  one 
or  two  more,  the  privileged  visiters  of 
that  favoured  spot  —  my  mother,  at 
her  embroidery  frame,  that  pleasant, 
mock  occupation  which  serves  so  ad- 
mirably  as  an  aid  to  talking  or  to  listen, 
ing,  which  every  Frenchwoman  knows 
BO  well  how  to  employ  as  a  conversa- 
tional fly-wheel.  They  assuredly  gave 
no  evidence  in  their  tone  of  that  de- 

Eression  which  the  gloomy  weather 
ad  thrown  over  the  other  guests. 
Laughter  and  merriment  abounded ; 
and  a  group  more  amusing  and  amused 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine. 
Rutledge,  perhaps,  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  door  occasionally,  with  the 
air  of  one  in  expectation  of  something 
or  somebody;  out  none  noticed  this 
anxiety,  nor,  indeed,  was  he  one  to 
permit  his  thoughts  to  sway  his  outward 
actions. 

*'The  poor  Duke  I'*  cried  MacNagh- 
ten,  *'  he  can  bear  it  no  longer.  See, 
there  he  goes,  in  defiance  of  rain  and 
wind,  to  take  his  walk  in  the  shrub- 
bery !' 

'^  And  mon  pauvre  Mari — ^go  with 
him,"  said  my  mother,  in  a  tone  of 
lamentation  that  made  all  the  hearers 
burst  out  a-laughing.  "  Ah,  I  know 
why  you  Irish  are  all  so  domestic," 
added  she — ''c'est  le  climat!** 

"Will  you  allow  us  nothing  to  the 
credit  of  our  fidelity — ^to  our  attach- 
ments, madame  ?"  said  Rutledge,  who, 
while  he  continued  to  t>alk,  never  took 
his  eyes  off  the  two  figures,  who  now 
walked  side  by  side  in  the  shrubbery. 

**  It  is  a  capricious  kind  of  thing, 
afler  all,  is  your  Irish  fidelity,"  said 
Polly.  **Your  love  is  generally  but 
another  form  of  self-esteem ;  you  marry 
a  woman  because  jou.  can  be  proud  of 
her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  manners,  and 
her  accomplishments,  and  you  are 
faithful  because  you  never  get  tired  in 
the  indulgence  of  your  own  vanity." 

*'  How  kind  of  you  is  it,  then,  to  let 
us  never  want  for  the  occasion  of  in- 
dulginor  it/'  said  Rutledge,  half  slily. 

**  I  aon*t  quite  agree  with  you.  Miss 
Polly,"  said  MacNaghten,  afler  a 
pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  re- 
flecting over  her  words;  "I  think 
most  men — Irishmen,  I  mean — marry 
to  please  themselves.  Th^y  may  make 
mistakes,  of  course ;   I  don't  pretend 
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to  say  that  they  always  cEoose  well ; 
but  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  not  free  agents,  and  cannot 
have  whom  they  please  to  wife." 

"  It  is  better  with  us,"  broke  in  my 
mother.  '*  You  marry  one  you  have 
never  seen  before ;  vou  have  nothing 
of  how  you  call '  exaltation,'  point  des 
idees  romantiques ;  you  are  delighted 
with  all  the  little  'soins*  and  attentions 
of  your  husband,  who  has,  at  least, 
one  inestimable  merit— he  is  never  fa- 
miliar." 

"  How  charming !"  said  Rutledge, 
with  mock  seriousness. 

"  It  is  not,"  continued  she,  not  de- 
tecting  the  covert  irony  of  his  tone ; 
''it  is  your  tnft'mt^e.— How  you  call 
it  ?" 

"Intimacy." 

"  Old"  said  she,  smiling,  but  not 
trusting  herself  to  repeat  the  word. 
"  Oest  cela — ^that  destroys  your  happi- 
ness." 

"  £^ad,  I'd  as  soon  be  a  bachelor," 
broke  in  MacNaghten,  **  if  I  only  were 
to  look  at  my  wife  with  an  opera-glass 
across  the  theatre,  or  be  permitted  to 
kiss  her  kid  glove  on  her  birth-day." 

"  What  he  say — ^why  you  laugh  ?" 
cried  my  mother,  who  could  not  follow 
the  rapidity  of  his  utterance. 

'*  Mr.  MacNaghten  prefers  homeli- 
ness to  refinement,"  said  Polly. 

"  Qui;  you  are  right,  my  dear," 
added  my  mother ;  "  it  is  more  re- 
fined. And  then,  instead  of  all  that 
'  tracasserie '  you  have  about  your 
house,  and  your  servants,  and  the 
thousand  little  '  inconvenance  de  me- 
nage,*  you  have  one  whom  you  consult 
on  your  toilette,  your  equipage,  your 
'  coiffure  ;*  in  fact,  in  all  affairs  of  good 
taste.  Voild.  Walter,  par  example, 
he  never  derange  me  for  a  moment— I 
hope  I  never  ennuyer  him,** 

*'  Quite  right — perfectly  right,"  said 
Polly,  with  a  well-assumed  gravity. 

*'  By  Jove  that's  only  single  harness 
work,  after  all,"  said  MacNaghten ; 
*'  I'd  rather  risk  a  kick,  now  and  then, 
and  have  another  beside  me  to  tug  at 
this  same  burthen  of  daily  life." 

"  I  no  understand  you,  you  speak 
so  fast.  How  droll  you  are,  you  Irish  1 
See  there,  The  Lord  Duke  and  my  hus- 
band, how  they  shake  hands  as  if  they 
did  not  meet  before,  and  they  walk  to- 
gether for  the  last  half  hour." 

'*  A  most  cordial  embrace,  indeed," 
said  Polly,  fixing  her  eyes  on  Rutledge, 
who  seemed  far  from  being  at  ease  un- 
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der  the  inspt^^ion^  wbile  MacN^a^hten, 
giving  one  hasT^vglance  througti  the 
window,  snatched  Hj^  hia  hnt  and  left 
the  room,  lie  pas.'^ed  rapidly  down 
the  stairs,  crossed  the  hallj  and  was 
JQSt  leaving  the  house  when  my  father 
met  him. 

'*The  very  man  I  wanted,  Dan," 
cried  he  ;  "  come  to  my  room  with  me 
for  a  few  minutes." 

As  they  entered  the  room,  my  father 
turned  the  key  in  the  door,  and  said — 

*•  We  must  not  be  interrupted,  for 
I  ilrant  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you. 
I  have  just  parted  with  the  Duke " 

"  I  tnow  it,"  broke  in  Dan  ;  "  I 
saw  you  shake  hands,  and  it  was  that 
made  me  hurry  down  stairs  to  meet 
you." 

My  father  flushed  up  suddenly,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  a  few  seconds  he 
was  collected  enough  to  continue. 

•'  The  fact  is.  Dan,"  said  he,  "  this 
gathering  of  the  clans  has  been  a  most 
unlucky  business  after  all.  There's 
no  telUng  how  it  might  have  turned 
out,  with  favourable  weather  and  good 
sport  {  but  caged  up  together,  the  me- 
nagerie has  done  nothing  but  growl 
and  show  their  teeth  ;  and,  egnd,  very 
little  was  wanting  to  have  set  them  all 
by  the  ears  in  open  conflict." 

MacNaghten  shrugged  his  shouklci-s 
without  s|H.>aking. 

"It's  an  experiment  1*11  assufinlly 
never  try  again,"  continued  my  father ; 
**for  whether  it  is  that  1  have  forgotten 
Irishmen,  or  that  they  arc  not  what  they 
used  to  be,  but  all  has  gone  wrong. " 

"  Your  own  fault,  Watt  v.  You 
were  far  too  anxious  about  it  going 
right ;  and  whenever  a  man  wants  to 
usurp  destiny,  he  invariably  books 
himself  for  a  *  break  down.'  You 
tried,  besides,  what  no  tact  nor  skill 
could  manage.  You  wanted  grand 
people  to  be  grand,  and  witty  pi^of^le 
to  be  witty,  and  handsome  people  to 
look  beautiful.  Now,  the  very  essence 
of  a  party  like  this  is,  to  let  every  boily 
try  and  fancy  themselves  something 
that  they  are  not,  or  at  least,  that  they 
are  not  usually.  Your  great  folk  ought 
to  have  been  suffered  to  put  off  the 
greatness,  and  only  be  esteemed  for  their 
excessive  agreeability.  Your  smart 
men  ought  not  to  have  been  called  on 
for  pleasantry,  but  only  thought  very 
high-bred  and  well. man nored,  or  what 
is  better  still,  well-born.  And  your 
beantici  should  have  been  permitted 
to  aitoniifa  ns  all  b^*  a  simplicity  that 


despised  paint,  patches,  and  powder ; 
and  captivate  us  all,  as  a  kind  of  do- 
mest ic  shepherdesses. " 

"It's  too  serious  for  jesting  about, 
Dan ;  for  I  doubt  if  I  have  not  offended 
some  of  the  oldest  friends  I  had  in 
the  world." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  MacNaghten, 
more  seriously. 

*<  I  am  sadly  afraid  it  is  so,  though," 
said  my  father.  "  You  know  the  Fos- 
brokes  are  gone  ?" 

"Gone!  >Vhcn?  I  never  heard 
of  it  I" 

"  They're  gone.  They  lef^  this  about 
an  hour  ago.  I  must  say  it  was  very 
absurd  of  them.  They  ought  to  have 
made  allowances  for  difference  of  coun. 
try,  habits,  education ;  her  very  ig. 
norance  of  the  language  should  have 
been  taken  as  an  excuse.  The  Tisdalls 
I  am  les4  surprised  at." 

*'  Are  they  goncj  too?" 

"  Yes !  and  without  a  leave-taking ; 
at  least,  except  in  so  far  aa  a  very  dry 
note,  dated  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
may  be  taken  for  such,  telling  of  sud* 
den  intelligence  just  received — Imme- 
diate necessilv,  and  «o  forth.  But 
after  Harvey  Heplon,  I  ought  to  be 
astoui>hed  at  notbmg." 

"What  of  Harvey?"  cried  Dan, 
impatiently. 

"  Why  lie  came  into  my  room  while 
I  was  dressing,  and  before  I  had  time 
to  ask  the  leason,  he  said — 

"•Watty,  you  and  I  have  been 
frien»ls  since  our  school-days,  and  it 
would  tell  VI  ry  bddly  for  either,  or 
both  of  us,  if  we  quarrelled;  aud  that 
tio  such  ill-luck  may  befal  us,  I  have 
come  to  say  good  bye.* 

"  •  Good  bye!  but  on  what  account?* 
exclaimed  I. 

"  *  Faith  I'd  rather  you'd  guess  my 
reason  than  ask  me  tor  it,  Watty. 
Y'ou  well  know  how,  in  our  bachelor 
days,  1  used  to  think  this  house  half 
my  own.  I  came  and  went  as  often 
without  an  invitation  as  with  one ;  and 
as  to  supposing  that  I  was  not  wel- 
come, it  would  as  soon  have  occurred 
to  me  to  doubt  of  my  identity.  Now, 
however,  we  are  both  married.  Mat- 
ters an!  totally  change<l ;  nor  does 
it  tbllow,  however  we  might  wish  it  so, 
that  our  wives  will  like  each  other  as 
well  as  vou  and  I  do.* 

"  •  I  see,  Harvey,'  said  I,  interrupt- 
ing him,  '  Mrs.  Hepton  is  oflended 
at  my  wife's  want  of  attention  to  be^ 
guests  I  but  will  not  so  amiible  And 
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elcver  a  person  as  Mrs.  Hepton  make 
allowances  for  inexperience,  a  new 
country,  a  strange  language,  her  very 
youth — she  is  not  eighteen  ?' 

"•I*m  sure  my  wife  took  no  ill- 
natured  view  of  the  case.  I'm  certain 
that  if  she  alone  were  concerned,  that 
is,  I  mean,  if  she  herself  were  the  only 
BufTerer * 

***So,  then,  it  seems  there  is  a  co- 
partnery in  this  misfortune,'  broke  I 
•  m,   half  angrily,  for  I  was  vexed  to 
hear  an  old  friend  talk  like  some  frum- 
py, antiquated  dowager. 

"  *  That's  exactly  the  case,  Watty,' 
said  he,  calmly.  'Your  friends  will 
go  their  way,  sadly  enough,  perhaps, 
out  not  censoriously ;  but  others  will 
not  be  so  delicately-minded,  and  there 
will  be  plenty  rude  enough  to  say,  who 
and  what  is  she  that  treats  us  all  in 
this  fashion  ?* 

**  Yes,  Dnn,"  cried  my  father,  with 
a  flushed  brow,  and  an  eye  flashing  with 
passion,  "  he  said  those  words  to  me^ 
standing  where  you  stand  this  instant. 
I  know  nothing  more  afterwards.  I 
believe  he  said  something  about  old 
iriendship  and  school-da}^ s,  but  I  heard 
it  imperfectly,  and  I  was  relieved  when 
he  was  gone,  and  that  I  could  throw 
myself  down  into  that  chair,  and  thank 
Grod  that  I  had  not  insulted  an  old 
friend  under  my  own  roof.  It  would 
actually  seem  as  if  some  evil  influence 
were  over  the  place.  The  best  tem- 
pered have  become  cross  ;  the  good- 
natured  have  grown  uncharitable ; 
and  even  the  shrewd  fellows  that,  at 
least,  know  life  and  manners,  have 
actually  exhibited  themselves  as  to- 
tally deficient  in  the  commonest  ele- 
ments of  judgment.  Just  think  of 
Rutledge — who,  if  not  a  very  clever 
fellow,  should,  at  all  events,  have 
picked  up  some  share  of  luck  by  his 

Eosition — just  fancy  what  he  has  done: 
e  has  actually  had  the  folly — I  might 
well  give  it  a  worse  name — to  go  to 
Curtis,  and  ask  him  to  make  some  kind 
of  apology  to  the  Duke  for  his  rude  re- 
fusal of  leave  to  shoot  over  his  estate — 
a  piece  of  impertinence  that  Curtis 
has  never  ceased  to  glory  in  and  boast 
of — a  refusal  that  the  old  fellow  has, 
so  to  say,  lived  on  ever  since ! — to  ask 
him  to  retract  and  excuse  it  1  I  have 
no  exact  knowledge  of  what  passed 
between  them — ^indeed  I  only  know 
what  his  Grace  himself  told  me — but 
Cortis's  manner  must  have  been  little 
short  of  outrage ;  atid  the  only  answer 


Rutledge  could  obtain  from  him  was— . 
'  Did  your  master  send  you  with  this 
message  to  me  f ' — a  question,  I  fancy, 
the  other  was  not  disposed  to  answer. 
The  upshot,  however,  was,  that  as  the 
Duke  was  taking  his  walk  this  morning, 
after  breakfast,  he  suddenly  came  upon 
Curtis,  who  was  evidently  waiting  for 
him.     If  the.  Duke  did  not  give  md 
very  exact  details  of  the  interview,  I 
am  left  to  conjecture,  from  his  manner, 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  no  com- 
mon  kind.     'Your  friend,'    said  his 
Grace,  'was  pleased  to  tell  me  what 
he  called  some  home  truths ;  he  took 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  acts  of  the  Go- 
vernment,   accompanving    it   with  a 
commentary  as  little  nattering  as  may 
be:   he  called  us  all  by  very  hard 
names,  and  did  not  spare  our  private 
characters.     In  fact,  as  he  himself  as- 
sured  me,  fearing  so  good  an  opportu- 
nity might  not  readily  present  itself  of 
telling  me  a  piece  of  his  mind,  he  left 
very  little  unsaid  on  any  topic  that 
he  could  think  of,  concluding  with  a 
most    meaning    intimation,    that    al-* 
though  he  had  refused  me  the  shooting 
of  his  woodcocks,  he  would  be  charmed 
to  afibrd  me  the  opportunity  of  an- 
other kind  of  sport— I  suppose   he 
meant  a  better  mark  for  me  to  aim  at-^ 
and  so  he  left  me.'    Though  nothing 
could  possibly  be  in  better  taste  or 
temper  than  the  Duke's  recital  of  the 
scene,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
sorely  pained  and  offended  by  it.     In- 
deed he  wound  up  by  regretting  that  a 
very  urgent  necessity  would  recal  him 
at  once  to  town,  and  a  civil  assurance 
that  he'd  not  fail  to  complete  his  visit 
at  some  more  fortunate  opportunity. 
I  turned  at  once  to  seek  out  Curtis, 
and  learn  his  version  of  the    affair, 
but  he  and  Ffrench  had  already  taken 
their  departure,  this  brief  note  being 
all  their  leave-taking  :— 


«<« 


Dear  Watty,— In  your  father's, 
and  indeed  in  your  grandfather's  day, 
one  was  pretty  sure  what  companr 
might  be  met  with  under  your  roof. 
I'm  sorry  to  see  times  are  changed^ 
and  deeply  deplore  that  your  circum- 
stances make  it  necessary  for  you  to 
fill  your  house  with  Government  hacks, 
spies,  and  informers.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  honest  men  and  their  wives 
won't  like  such  asseoiates ;  and  though 
they  sneer  now  at  the  Giiader'a 
daughter,  she'll  be  the  best  of  your 
company  ere  long. 
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'My  compliinents  to  his  Grace, 
and  say  I  hope  h€*ll  not  forget  that  I 
have  promised  him  some  shooting. 
Yours  truly,  'M.  Curtis.* 

*'  A  line  from  Ffrench  followed  :— 

" '  D.  W. — As  I  came  with  Curtis, 
I  must  go  with  him ;  but  I  hope  soon 
to  see  you,  and  explain  some  things 
which  I  grieve  to  defer  even  for  a  short 
time.' 

"Now,  Dan,  I  ask  you,  is  this 
courteous — ^is  it  even  fair  and  manly  ? 
They  see  me  endeavouring  to  bring 
men  together  socially,  who,  whatever 
their  political  differences,  might  yet 
learn  to  know  and  esteem  each  other 
in  private.  They  comprehend  all  the 
difficulty  imposed  by  my  wife's  ex- 
treme  youth  and  inexperience,  and  this 
is  the  aid  they  give  me  1  But  I  know 
well  what  it  means !  The  whole  thing 
is  part  and  parcel  of  that  tyranny  that 
a  certain  set  of  fellows  have  exercised 
over  this  country  for  the  last  century. 
A  blind,  misguided,  indiscriminate 
hatred  of  England,  and  of  English, 
men,  is  their  only  notion  of  a  policy, 
and  they'd  stop  short  at  nothmg  in 
their  stupid  animosity.  They've  mis. 
taken  their  man,  however,  this  time. 
Egad,  they  ought  to  have  tried  some 
other  game  before  they  ventured  to 
bully  mel  In  their  bhnd  ignorance, 
they  fancied  that  because  I  entertained 
a  Viceroy,  I  must  necessarily  be  a 
Castle-hack.  Faith,  if  I  become  so 
yet,  they've  only  themselves  to  thank 
for  it.  As  it  is,  I  no  sooner  read  that 
note,  than  I  hastened  down  stairs  to 
seek  the  Duke,  and  Just  overtook  him 
in  the  shrubbery.  I  told  him  frankly 
the  indignation  I  felt  at  a  dictation 
which  I  suffered  no  man  to  assume  to- 
wards me.  I  said  more — ^I  assured 
him  that  no  sneers  of  party,  nor  any 
intimidation  of  a  set,  should  ever  pre. 
vent  me  giving  the  Gk>vernmenta  sup- 
port, whenever  the  measures  were  such 
as  in  my  conscience  I  approved  of.  I 
am  the  more  free  to  say  so,  because  I 
want  nothing — I  would  accept  of  no- 
thing from  them  ;  and  I  went  so  far  as 
to  say  as  much.  '  I'll  never  insult  vou 
with  an  offer,  Carew,'  was  the  Duke's 
reply  to  roe,  and  we  shook  hands  on 
our  bargain  I" 

<'It  was  that  very  shake  hands  alarm- 
ed me  I"  said  Dan,  gravely  ;  *'  I  saw 
it  from  the  window,  and  guessed  thero 
was  something  in  the  wind  I" 

'*  Come,  come,  Dan,  it's  not  in  your 


nature  to  be  suspectfuU-you  couldn't 
possibly  suppose " 

"I  never  lose  time  in  suspecting  any- 
body," broke  in  MacNaghtcn;  "but 
indeed  it's  not  worth  any  one's  while 
to  plot  aeainst  mel  1  only  say,  Watty, 
don't  be  hurried  away  by  any  moment- 
ary anger  with  Curtis  and  the  like  of 
him.  X  ou  have  a  fine  position,  don't 
wreck  it  out  of  a  mere  pique !" 

"  I'll  go  abroad  agam  I  I've  lived 
too  long  out  of  this  wasp's  nest  to  en. 
dure  the  eternal  buzzing  and  stinging 
that  goes  on  around  me." 

'<  I  think  you're  right  there,"  said 
MacNaghten. 

My  father  made  no  reply,  and  looked 
anything  but  pleased  at  the  ready  con- 
currence in  his  plan. 

"  We  shall  never  understand  them 
nor  they  us,"  said  he,  peevishly,  after 
a  pause. 

MacNaghten  nodded  an  affirmative. 

'*  The  Duke  of  course,  then,  remains 
here,'*  said  Dan.  afler  a  pause. 

"  Of  course  he  does  not,"  replied  my 
father,  pettishly ;  "  he  has  announced 
to  me  the  urgent  necessity  of  his  return 
to  Dublin,  nor  do  I  see  that  anything 
has  since  occurred  to  alter  that  oontin- 
gency." 

The  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken 
these  words  showed  not  only  how  be 
felt  the  taunt  implied  in  Dan's  remaric, 
but  how  sincerely  to  his  own  conscience 
he  acknowledged  its  justice.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  it  1  My  father's  pa- 
triotism, that  withstood  all  the  bland- 
ishments  of  "Castle"  flattery,  all  the 
seductions  of  power,  and  all  the  bright 
visions  of  ambition  had  given  way  under 
the  impulse  of  a  wounded  self-love. 
That  men  so  inferior  to  him  should 
dictate  and  control  his  actions,  pre- 
sume  to  influence  his  whole  conduct, 
and  even  exercise  rule  in  his  household, 
save  him  deep  offence,  coming  as  it 
did  at  a  moment  when  his  spirit  was 
chafed  by  disappointment ;  and  thus,  he 
that  could  neither  have  been  bnbed  nor 
bought  was  entrapped  by  a  trick  and 
an  accident. 

Every  one  knows  that  there  are  little 
social  panics  as  there  are  national  ones 
— terrors  for  which  none  can  account, 
leading  to  actions  for  which  none  can 
give  the  reason — so  here,  all  of  a  sad- 
den, all  the  guests  discovered  that  the/ 
had  reached  the  limit  of  their  stay : 
some  had  to  hasten  home  to  receive  vi- 
sitors, others  were  engaged  elaewh«« ; 
there  were  innumerable  calls  of  duty. 
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and  affection,  and  business,  all  uttered 
with  the  accustomed  sincerity,  and  lis. 
tened  to  by  ray  father  with  a  cold  ac- 
quiescence which  assuredly  gave  no 
fresh  obstacles  to  the  departures. 

As  for  my  mother,  her  graciousness 
at  the  leave-takings  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  displeasure  her  former  indif- 
ference had  created.  It  seemed  as  if 
her  courtesy  sprung  out  of  the  pleasure 
of  being  free  from  her  guests ;  and  as  she 
uttered  some  little  polite  phrase  in  her 
broken  language  to  each,  the  recipients 
looked  anything  but  flattered  at  the  al- 
teration of  her  manner.  The  Viceroy 
alone  seemed  to  accent  these  civilities 
literally  ;  he  vowed  that  he  had  never 
enjoyed  three  days  more  in  his  life; 
that  Castle  Carew  and  its  hospitalities 
would  hold  the  very  first  place  in  his 
future  recollections  of  Ireland :  these 
and  such  like,  uttered  with  the  very 
best  of  manners,  and  with  all  the  in- 
fluence which  rank  could  bestow,  ac- 
tually delighted  my  mother,  who  was 
not  slow  to  contrast  the  hi^h-bred  tone 
of  the  great  personage  with  the  less 
flatt«ring  deportment  of  her  other 
guests. 

It  would  not  be  a  very  pleasing  task 
were  we  to  play  the  eavesdropper,  and, 
following  tne  various  carriages  of  the 
departing  company,  hear  the  comments 
now  so  &ely  bestowed  on  the  host  of 
Castle  Carew.  It  is  true,  some  were 
kind-hearted  enough  to  see  all  the  dif- 
Acuities  of  my  father's  position  in  the 
true  light,  and  to  hope  that,  by  time 
and  a  little  management,  these  might 
be  overcome.  There  were  others  less 
generous ;  but  what  they  said,  it  would 
be  scarcely  more  graceful  of  me  to  re- 
peat ;  enough,  that  my  mother  was 
the  especial  mark  of  the  strictures — 
the  censure  of  my  father  went  no  far- 
ther than  compassion  1  And,  oh  dear  1 
when  the  world  condescends  to  com- 
passion, what  execration  is  equal  to  it  I 
How  beautifully  it  draws  up  the  full 
indictment  of  your  failings,  that  it  may 
extend  its  clemency  to  each!  How 
carefully  does  it  discriminate  between 
your  depravity  and  your  weakness, 
that  it  may  not  wrong  you  I  But  how 
cutting  is  the  hopefulness  it  expresses 
for  your  future,  by  suggesting  some 
impassible  road  for  your  reformation  I 

And  now  they  were  all  gone — all, 
except  Polly  Fagan  and  Mac^a^hten ; 
but  Dan,  indeed,  was  part  of  the  house- 
hold, and  came  and  went  as  he  liked. 
Fagan  had  sent  his  carriage  to  Bray,  to 


meet  his  daughter,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon  ;  but  a  letter  from  Polly  came 
to  say,  that  Madame  Carew  had  pressed 
her  with  so  much  kindness  to  remain, 
and  that  she  herself  was  so  happy,  that 
she  sincerely  hoped  the  permission 
might  be  accorded  her.  The  note  con. 
eluded  by  stating  that  Mr.  Carew 
would  visit  Dublin  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  take  that  opportunity  of 
leaving  her  at  home. 

"  Oh,  que  nous  sommes  bien,  cdnsi !'' 
exclaimed  my  mother,  as  the  little 
party  of  four  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  all 
seemed  to  applaud  the  sentiment  but 
my  father,  who  seemed  far  more 
thoughtful  and  grave  than  his  wont. 
Even  this,  however,  threw  no  gloom 
over  the  rest,  who  were  in  the  very 
happiest  and  best  of  humours.  My  mo- 
ther was  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  her  now 
joyous  nature,  suddenly  emancipated 
from  the  toilsome  drudgery  of  a  duty 
she  disliked.  Polly,  flattered  by  the 
tone  of  perfect  equality  extended  to 
her,  and  by  the  unequivocal  preference 
of  my  mother  for  her,  hourly  developed 
more  and  more  of  those  graces  which 
only  needed  opportunity  for  their 
growth,  and  displayed  charms  of  man- 
ner, and  resources  of  mind,  that  ac* 
tually  delighted  her  companions  ; 
while  in  MacNaghten's  happy  nature 
and  gay-beartedness,  there  was  the 
only  other  element  wanting  to  make 
the  party  a  most  pleasant  one. 

The  arrival  of  the  letter.bag — that 
little  moment  which,  in  every  country 
household,  forms  the  privileged  in- 
terruption to  every  care  and  every 
amusement — broke  suddenly  in  upon 
their  carouse ;  and,  as  my  father  un- 
locked the  precious  sack,  each  looked 
eagerly  for  his  share  of  the  contents. 

"All  for  myself,  I  see  I" muttered  he, 
*'  nothing  but  *  Walter  Carew,*  here. 
Your  creditors  are  forgetting  you,  Dan 
— not  even  a  note  of  reminder  or  re- 
monstrance. Silence,  of  course,  means 
consent,  Miss  Polly ;  your  father  says 
nothing  against  your  stay.  But  what 
is  this,  Josephine? — this  looks  as  if 
meant  for  you :  but  it  has  been  sent 
over  half  the  post-offices  of  the  king- 
dom, with  '  Try  Compton  Bas^set,  Ca- 
resfort  and  Chirck  Castle,*  I  believe 
this  is ;  there's  no  making  out  the  ad- 
dress." 

"  Plain  enough,  I  think,"  cried  Mac- 
Naghten ;  *'  it  is  '  Mad'"«  La  Com- 
tesse  de  Carew,  a  son  Chateau^  ou,  ea 
Villc;  Irelande.'" 
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**  At  all  events,  it  is  for  me,'*  said 
my  mother,  breaking  the  seal  with  im- 
patience. Scarcely  had  she  opened  the 
letter  than  she  excUdmed,  ''Oh,  la 
bonne  chance — only  think,  Walter,  here 
is  Emile  de  Gabriac  coming  to  Ire- 
land 1" 

•*  You  forget,  dearest,  that  I  have 
never  seen  him,"  said  my  father,  dryly. 

<<  Does  that  sistnify  ?"  said  she,  with 
enthusiastic  rapidity.  "  Is  he  not 
known  over  all  Europe  by  reputation. 
That  dear  Emiie,  go  good,  so  gene- 
rous, so  handsome,  so  full  of  accom- 
plishments— rides  so  perfectly,  sings 
so  beautifully.  Ah,  ma  chere  ce  n'est 
fait  de  vous,"  said  she,  to  Polly,  ''when 
you  see  him." 

Polly  only  smiled  and  bowed,  with 
an  arch  look  of  submission,  while  my 
father  broke  in — 

*'  But,  how  comes  it  that  so  much 
brilliancy  should  waste  itself  on  the 
unprofitable  atmosphere  of  Ireland? 
Wnat  is  bringing  him  here  ?" 

'hiy  mother  continued  to  read  on, 
heedless  of  the  question »  not,  however, 
without  showing  by  her  countenance 
the  various  emotions  which  the  letter 
excited ;  for  while,  at  times,  her  colour 
came  and  went,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  a  smile  would  pass  suddenly 
across  her  features,  and  at  last  a  merry 
burst  of  laughter  stopped  her.  "  Shall 
I  read  it  for  you?'*  cried  she,  "for  it 
will  save  me  a  world  of  explanations. 
This  is  dated  from  our  dear  old  coun- 
try-house on  the  Loire,  Chateau  de 
Lesieux  :— 

»•  •  April  aoth. 

"  '  Ma  chere  et  ma  belle  Fifine' 
[he  always  called  me  Fiilne,  when  we 
were  children.  "  Humph  1"  muttered 
my  father ;  "  read  on,"  and  she  resum- 
ed] '  Ma  belle  Fifine — ^how  the  dear 
name  recalls  happy  hours,  gay,  buoy- 
ant, and  brilliant,  with  all  that  could 
make  life  a  paradise  I — ^when  we  were 
both  so  much  in  love  with  all  the  world, 
and,  consequently,  with  each  other!' 
['Ah,  out,*  excLiimed  she,  in  a  tone 
80  perfectly  simple,  as  to  make  Mac- 
Naghten  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  which 
Polly  with  difficulty  refrained  from 
joining] — 'You,*  continued  she,  read- 
ing, 'you,  ma  belle,  have  doubtless 
grown  wiser ;  but  I  remain  the  same 
dreamf,  devoted  thing  you  once  knew 
me.  Well,  perhaps,  we  may  soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  over  all  this ; 
and  so  now  no  more  of  it.  You  may, 
perhaps,  have  heard— I  Cfuinot  guess 


what  news  may  or  may  not  reach  you 
in  your  far  away  solitudes— that  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  has  decided  against 
me ;  and  that,  consequently,  they  have 
not  only  rejected  my  claim,  but  have 
actually  questioned  my  right  to  the 
domain  of  Chasse  Leups,  and  the  fa- 
mous jewels  which  my  grandfather  re- 
ceived from  Isabella  of  Spain. 

" '  They  say — I'm  not  going  to  worry 
you  with  details ;  but  they  t$ay  some- 
thing to  this  efiect — that  as  we  were  en- 
gaged with  Law  in  that  great  scheme 
of  his — the  Mississippi  affair  they  call* 
ed  it — we  stand  responsible  in  all  that 
we  possess,  to  the  creditors  or  the 
heirs,  as  if  we  ourselves  were  not  the 
greatest  losers  by  that  charlatan  of  the 
Hue  Jumeaupaix  1  Perhaps  you  never 
heard  of  that  notorious  business,  nor 
knew  of  a  time  when  all  Paris  went 
mad  together,  and  bartered  eveiy- 
thing  of  price  and  value  for  the  worth- 
less scrip  of  a  mountebank's  invention. 
How  sorry  I  am,  dearest  Fifine,  to 
tease  you  with  all  this ;  but  I  cannot 
help  it.  They  have  found — ^that  is  the 
lawyer 3 — tliat  there  are  two  parties  in 
existence,  whose  claims  extend  to  our 
poor  old  chateau  by  some  private  ar- 
rangement contracted  between  my 
grandfather  and  the  then  Ducd'Orleans. 
One  of  these  is  Louis's  own  son,  now 
living  at  Venice  ;  the  other — ^you'll 
scarcely  believe  me — ^j'ourself!  Yes, 
my  dear  cousin,  you  possess  a  part 
right  over  Chasse  Leups.  There  was  a 
day  when  you  might  have  had  the 
whole  1 — not  my  fault  that  it  was  not 
BO  V  " 

"Is  this  a  lover's  letter,  or  a 
lawyer's,  Josephine  ?*'  said  my  father, 
dryly. 

"  Ah,  you  cannot  understand 
Emile,"  said  she,  artlessly ;  "  he  is  so 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  world,  poor  fel- 
low.    But  I'll  read  on — 

'"It  all  comes  to  this,  Fifine ;  you 
must  give  me  a  release,  so  they'call  it, 
and  Louis,  if  I  can  find  him  out,  must 
do  something  of  the  same  kind,  if  I  am 
going  to  be  married' — [she  paused 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  read  on]_ 
'  to  be  married  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Jupernois,  sister  of  Charles  de  Ju- 
pernois.  When  you  wont,  remember, 
as  a  page  to  the  Queen,  you  never  saw 
lua  Ullc  Hortense,  lor  she  was  edu- 
cated  at  Bruges.  Alas,  ouif  so  is 
my  episode  to  end  also !  Meanwhile  I'm 
coming  to  sec  you,  to  obtain  your  sig- 
nature  to  these  tiresome  papers,  and  to 
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be,  for  a  while  at  lea5t|  out  of  the 
"vay,  since  I  htive  been  unlucky 
enouorh  to  wound  Augusts  Vallaumc, 
seriously,  I'm  afraid — all  his  own 
fault,  however,  as  I  will  tell  you  at 
another  time.  Now,  can  you  receive  mo 
— I  mean  is  it  inconvenient? — will  it 
be  in  an^  way  un{^leasant  ?  Does  le 
bon  Man  like  or  dislike  us  French — 
will  he  be  jealous  of  our  cousinage  ?'  '* 

**  On  the  score  of  frankness,  Jose- 
phine, you  may  tell  him,  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of,"  broke  in  my  father, 
dryly. 

*•  Is  it  not  so?"  rejoined  my  mother, 
^f  Emile  is  candour  itself"  She  read — 
«* '  At  all  haaards,  I  shall  try,  Fifine.  If 
he  does  not  like  me,  he  must  banish  me. 
The  difficulty  will  be  to  know  where ; 
for  I  have  debts  on  all  sides,  and  no- 
thing but  marriage  will  set  me  right. 
DroU  enough,  that  one  kind  of  slavery 
is  to  be  the  refuge  for  another.  Some 
of  your  husband's  old  associates  here 
tell  me  he  is  charming — that  he  was 
the  delight  of  all  the  society  at  one 
time.  Tell  me  all  about  him.  I  can 
60  readily  like  anything  that  belongs 
to  you,  I*m  prepared  already  to  esteem 
him.'" 

"Most  flattering,"  murmured  my 
father. 

"  *  It  will  be  too  late,  dear  cousin^ 
to  refuse  me;  for  when  tliis  reaches 
you,  I  shall  bo  already  on  the  way  to 
your  mountains — are  they  mountains, 
by  the  way  ? — so  then  make  up  your 
mind  to  my  visit  with  the  best  grace 
you  can.  I  should  fill  this  letter  with 
news  of  all  our  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances here,  but  that  I  rely  upon  these 
very  narratives  to  amuse  you  when  we 
meet ;  not  that  there  is  anything  very 
strange  or  interesting  to  recount.  Peo- 
ple marry,  and  quarrel,  and  make  love, 
fight,  go  in  debt,  and  die,  in  our  en- 
lightened age,  without  the  slightest 
advancement  on  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors ;  and  except  that  we  think  very 
highly  of  ourselves,  and  very  meanly 
of  all  others,  I  do  not  see  that  we 
have  made  any  considerable  progress 
in  human  knowledge. 

** '  I  am  all  eagerness  to  see  you  once 
again.  Are  you  altered  ? — 1  hope  and 
trust  not.  I^  either  fatter  nor  thinner, 
nor  paler  nor  more  carnation,  than  I 
knew  you  ;  not  graver,  I  could  swear. 
No,  ma  chere  couslne,  yours  was  ever 
a  nature  to  extract  brightness  irom 
what  had  been  gloom  to  others.  What 
A  happy  inspiration  was  it  of  that  good 


Monsieur  Carew  to  relieve  the  dark- 
ness of  his  native  climate  by  Bueh 
brilliancy  I 

"  *  Still,  how  many  sacrifices  must 
this  banrshroeiit  have  cost  youl  Do 
not  deny  it,  Fifine.  If  you  be  not 
very  much  in  love,  this  desolation 
must  be  a  heavy  infliction.  I  have 
just  been  looking  at  the  map,  and  the 
whole  island  has  an  air  of  indescribable 
solitude  and  remoteness,  and  much 
farther  distant  from  realms  of  civilisa- 
tion than  I  fancied.  You  must  be  my 
guide,  Fifine:  I  will  accept  of  no  other 
to  all  those  wonderful  sea- caves  and 
coral  grottoes  which  I  hear  so  much 
of!  What  excursions  am  I  already 
planning — what  delicious  hours,  float, 
mg  over  the  blue  sea,  beneath  those 
gigantic  clifTs,  that  even  in  a  woodcut 
look  stupendous !  And  so  you  live 
almost  entirely  upon  fish!  I  must 
teach  your  chef  some  Breton  devices 
in  cookery.  My  old  tutor,  who  was  a 
cure  at  Scamosse,  taught  me  to  dress 
soles  ^^en  gratin,"  with  two  simple 
herbs  to  be  found  ever^^where ;  so 
that,  like  Vincent  de  Paul,  I  shall  be 
extending  the  blessings  of  cultivation 
in  the  realms  of  barbarism.  I  picture 
you  stroltiug  along  the  yellow  beacfa^ 
or  standing  storm-lashed  on  some  lone 
rock,  with  your  favourite  pet  seal  a,t 
your  feet.* " 

"Is  the  gentleman  an  idiot,  or  is 
he  only  igporant?"  broke  in  my  fa- 
ther. 

My  mother  gave  a  glance  of  half  an- 
gry astonishment  and  resumed — " '  A 
thousand  pardons,  ma  chere  et  bonne} 
but,  with  my  habitual  carelessness,  I 
have  been  looking  at  Iceland,  and  not 
Ireland,  on  the  map.  You  will  laugh, 
I'm  certain,  but  confess  how  natural 
was  the  mistake — how  similar  the 
names — how  like  are  they,  perhaps,  in 
other  respects.  At  all  events,  I  can- 
not alter  what  I  have  written :  it  shall 
go,  if  only  to  let  you  have  one  more 
laugh  at  tliat  silly  Emile,  whose  blun- 
ders have  so  often  amused  you.  Pray* 
do  not  tell  your  "dear  husband"  of  my 
mistake,  lest  his  offended  nationality 
should  take  umbrage;  and  I  am  .re- 
solved— ^yes,  Fifine,  I  am  determined 
on  his  Uking  me.'  " 

My  father's  face  assumed  an  ex. 
presaion  here  that  was  far  too  Inuch 
for  MacNagh ten's  gravity ;  but  my 
mother  read  on,  unconcerned — "  'And 
now  I  have  but  to  say  when  I  shall  be 
with  you.     It  may  be  about  the  12th 
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— ^not  later  than  the  20th — of  next 
raonth.  I  Bhall  take  no  one  but  Fran- 
9oia  with  me — I  shall  not  even  bring 
the  dogs — only  Jocasse,  my  monkey, 
for  whom,  by  the  way,  I  beg  to  bespeak 
a  quiet  room,  with  a  south  aspect.  I 
hope  the  climate  will  not  injui-e  him ; 
but  Doctor  Re^rnault  has  given  me 
numerous  directions  about  his  cloth* 
ing,  and  a  receipt  for  a  white- wine 
posset,  that  ho  assures  me  will  be  very 
bracing  to  his  nervous  system.  You 
have  no  idea  how  susceptible  he  has 
grown  latterlv  about  noise  and  tumult. 
The  canaille  have  taken  to  parade  the 
streets,  singing  and  shouting  their 
odious  songs,  and  Jocasse  has  sufiered 
much  from  the  disturbance.  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  M.  Mirabeau,  whom 
I  met  at  your  aunt's  the  other  night, 
and  he  remarked  gravely,  *'  It*s  a  bad 
time  for  monkcysjust  now-'  singerie* 
has  had  its  day."  The  expression 
struck  me  as  a  very  hollow,  if  not  a 
very  heartless  one ;  but  I  may  say,  en 
passant,  that  this  same  M.  Mirabeau, 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  think  clever 
and  agreeable,  is  only  abrupt  and  rude, 
with  courage  to  say  the  coarse  things 
that  good- breeding  retreats  from !  I 
am  glad  to  find  how  thoroughly  the 
Court  dislikes  him.  They  say  that  he 
has  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  the  Ring 
the  most  disagreeable  stories  about 
popular  discontent,  distress,  and  so- 
forth.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  he 
met  the  dignified  rebuke  such  under- 
bred observations  merited. 

'*  *  Anfi  now,  Fifine,  to  say  adieu, 
until  it  be  my  happiness  once  again  to 
embrace  you,  and  tnat  dear  Carew,  who 
must  have  more  good  qualities  than  I 
have  known  centred  in  one  individual, 
to  deserve  vou.  Think  of  me,  dearest 
cousin,  and  do  not  forget  Jocasse.' " 

"  The  association  wiU  aid  you  much," 
said  my  father,  dryly. 

" '  Let  him  have  a  cheerful  room, 
and  put  me  anywhere,  so  that  I  have 
a  place  in  your  heart.  Your  dearly 
attached  cou.^in, 

"  '  EmILE  Dfi  GABRIA9.'  " 

''Is  that  all?"  asked  my  father,  as 
she  concluded. 

"  A  few  words  on  the  turn-down—. 
'  Hortense  has  just  sent  me  her  picture. 
She  is  bli  nde,  but  her  eyes  want  colour ; 
the  hair,  too,  is  sandy,  and  not  silky ; 
the  mouth — but  why  do  I  go  on  ? — it  is 
not  Fifine.' " 


"  Our  cousin  is  the  most  candid  of 
mortals,"  said  my  father,  quietly; 
"  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain 
of  his  other  gifts,  on  the  score  of  frank* 
ness,  he  is  unimpeachable.  Don't  yea 
think  so,  Miss  Polly  ?" 

"  His  letter  is  a  most  unreserved 
one,  indeed,"  said  she,  cautiously. 

And  now  a  silence  fell  on  all,  for 
each  was  following  out  in  his  own  wajr 
some  train  of  thought  suggested  by  the 
Count's  letter.  As  if  to  change  the 
current  of  his  reflections,  my  father  once 
more  turned  to  the  letter-bag,  and 
busied  himself  running  hastily  over 
some  of  the  many  epistles  addressed  to 
him.  Apparently  there  was  little  to 
interest  or  amuse  amongst  them,  for 
he  threw  them  from  him  half  read-* 
some,  indeed,  when  he  had  but  de- 
cyphered  the  writers*  names ;  one  short 
note  from  Hackett,  his  man  of  business* 
alone  seemed  to  excite  his  attention, 
and  this  he  read  over  twice. 

"  Look  at  that  Dan,"  said  he,  hand- 
ing the  paper  to  MacNaghten,  who, 
walking  to  the  window  slowly,  perused 
the  following  lines  :^ 

"  *  Dear  Sib, — In  accordance  with 
the  directions  contained  in  your  note 
of  Friday  last,  and  handed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Fagan,  I  placed  at  his  disposal 
all  the  deeds  and  securities  at  present 
in  my  possession,  for  him  to  select  such 
as  would  appear  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  sum  advanced  to  you  on  that 
day.  I  now  beg  to  state  that  he  has 
made  choice  of  the  title  to  Lucksleven 
silver  mine,  and  a  bond  of  joint  mort- 
gage over  a  French  estate,  which  I 
apprehend  to  form  part  of  the  dowry 
of  Madame  Carew.  I  endeavoured  to 
induce  him  to  make  choice  of  some 
other  equally  valuable  document,  not 
knowing  whether  this  selection  might 
be  to  your  satisfaction ;  he,  however, 
persisted,  and  referred  to  the  tenor  of 
your  note  to  substantiate  his  right. 
Of  course,  I  could  offer  no  further  op- 
position, and  have  now  only  to  men- 
tion the  cin^umstance  for  vour  infor- 
mation. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear 
sir,  respectfully  yours, 

"*E.  Hackett.'" 

"  Curious  enough,  that,  Dan,"  mut- 
tered my  father,  <*  and  at  this  precise 
moment,  too." 

MacNaghten  assented  with  a  nod^ 
and  handed  back  the  letter. 
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We  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  perused,  many 
years  since,  the  successive  volumes  of 
Miss  Strickland's  "  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England/'  as  they  issued 
from  the  press.  To  the  student  of 
history,  to  the  antiquarian,  and  to  the 
lover  of  romance,  her  earlier  volumes 
were  alike  novel  and  interesting ;  but 
before  the  work  was  completed,  ele- 
ments of  discord  crept  in,  and  a  book 
which  had  hitherto  delighted  and  in- 
structed all  readers,  became  a  very 
Shibboleth  of  theological  contention. 
Miss  Strickland  had  depicted  the 
character  of  Mary  Tudor  in  a  light 
very  different  from  that  in  which  Pro- 
testants are  wont  to  view  the  •* bloody" 
Queen.  Her  sister  Elizabeth,  the 
"  Good  Queen  Bess  "  of  our  early  re- 
collections, had  not  figured  in  the  pages 
of  her  biographer  as  an  attractive  or 
amiable  person.  Mary  Beatrice,  of 
Modena,  consort  of  James  II.,  and 
mother  of  the  **  Pretender,"  in  her 
womanly  beauty  and  di^nitv,  had  con- 
trasted— greatly  to  their  disadvantage 
— with  her  step-daughters.  Queens 
Mary  and  Anne ;  while  the  cold,  cal- 
culating nature  of  Mary  Stuart,  and 
the  vacillatinfif  temper,  and  sordid, 
self-indulgent  habits  of  her  sister,  Anne, 
had  been  represented  as  even  less  re- 
pulsive than  the  characteristics  of  the 
nusband  of  the  former,  the  "  great  and 
good"  King  William  III,  The  private 
convictions  and  political  tendencies  of 
James  II.  had  rendered  the  restoration 
of  Popery  in  England  by  no  means  an 
improbable  event,  if  his  power  had  not 
been  undermined,  and  his  authority 
subverted  by  his  intriguing  son-in-law ; 
but  however  selfish  and  mean  the  per- 
sonal character  and  private  conduct  of 
William,  he  is  yet  the  hero  of  the  revo- 
lution which  re-established  civil  freedom 
on  a  seciu^  basis  in  Church  and  State. 
Since  that  epoch,  which  we  must  be 
allowed  still  to  consider  a  "glori- 
ous "  one,  William  of  Orange  has  re- 
ceived the  adulatory  homage  of  one 


party  amongst  us ;  while  he  is  as  cor- 
dially detested  bv  the  adherents  of  a 
different  political  faith.  It  is,  there- 
fore, little  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
among  the  admiring  readers  of  these 
royal  biographies,  many  were  offended, 
and  others  indignantly  protested 
against  the  new  colouring  given  by 
Miss  Strickland  to  the  history  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  smce  the 
sixteenth  century.  Is  the  writer  a  Pro- 
testant or  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  was  a 
question  frequently  asked,  and  as  vari- 
ously answered :  some  affirminor  her  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
but  a  traitor  to  its  cause;  others  describ- 
ing the  lady  as  a  Jesuit,  a  dangerous  em- 
issary of  Rome,  and  perverter  of  youth; 
while  a  few  constant  admirers,  "among 
the  faithless,  faithful  found,"  main- 
tained that  these  contentions  about 
Miss  Strickland's  theological  opinions 
afforded  the  clearest  proof  of  the  im- 
partiality and  fuirness  of  her  general 
views  and  inferences. 

Eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  our 
author's  labours  commenced,  and  a 
new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the 
"  Queens  of  England  "  has  recently 
appeared — a  very  legitimate  proof  of 
the  general  popularity  of  Miss  Strick- 
land's work.  In  its  preface  she  alludes, 
with  somewhat  less  than  her  wonted 
good  taste,  to  the  animadversions  of 
the  critics : — 

"To  such  a  height  have  prejudices  been 
carried,  that  it  has  l)een  regarded  as  a  species 
of  heresy  to  record  the  evil  as  well  as  the 
good  of  persons  who  are  usually  made  sub- 
jects of  popular  panegyric,  and  authors  have 
actually  feared  in  some  cases  to  reveal  the 
base  metal  which  has  been  bidden  beneath  a 
meretricious  gilding,  lest  they  should  provoke 
a  host  of  assailants.  It  was  not  thus  that 
the  historians  of  Holy  Writ  performed  their 
office.  The  sins  of  David  and  Solomon  are 
recorded  by  them  with  stem  fidelity  and 
merited  censure,  for  with  the  sacred  annal- 
ists there  is  no  compromise  between  truth 
and  expediency.  Expediency!  perish  the 
word,  if  guilt  be  covered  and  moral  justice 
sacrificed  to  such  considerations  !** 


•  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest.'*  By  Agnes  Strickland. 
A  new  edition,  revised  and  greatly  augmented.  Embellished  with  portraits  of  every  Queen. 
In  eight  volumes.     8vo.    London :  Colbom.    1851-2. 
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That  Miss  Strickland  may  bare  felt 
herself  harshly  or  undeservedly  cen- 
surt'd  is  natural  enough,  but  it  is  going 
a  liltle  too  far  to  compare  hi^rself  to 
the  historians  of  Holy  Writ.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  penned  in  the  same 
irritable  mood  :— 

"  It  is,  however,  the  doom  of  every  writer 
who  haa  had  the  fidelity  to  bring  forward 
suppressed  evidences,  or  the  courage  to  con- 
fute long- established  falsehoods,  to  be  as- 
sailed, not  only  by  the  false  but  by  the 
deluded,  in  tlie  same  spirit  of  ignorant  pre- 
jadice  with  which  Galileo  was  persecuted  by 
the  bigots  of  a  darker  ar^e,  for  having  ven- 
tured to  demonstrate  a  scientific  truth. 

**  What  was  the  result  as  regarded  Galileo 
and  Uh  discoveries  ?  Why,  truly,  the  poor 
philosopher  was  compelled  to  ask  pardon  for 
having  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  a 
fact  which  it  would  now  have  been  re;:ar(Ied 
as  the  extreme  of  folly  to  doubt  I  l^either 
the  clamoiu  of  the  angry  supporters  of  the 
old  opinion,  nor  the  forced  submission  of  the 
person  who  had  exposed  its  fallacy,  had  in 
the  least  affected  the  fact,  any  more  than  the 
assertion  that  black  is  white  can  make  evil 
good  or  good  evil.  Opinions  have  their 
date,  and  change  with  circumstances,  but 
facts  are  immutable.  W^e  have  endeavoured 
to  develope  those  connected  with  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  Qurens  of  England  with  uncom- 
promising fidelity,  without  succumbing  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  either  sects  or 
parties,  the  peevish  ephcmerides  of  a  day, 
who  fret  and  buzz  out  their  brief  term  of 
existence,  and  are  forgotten.  It  is  not  for 
such  we  write :  we  labour  in  a  high  voca- 
tion, even  that  of  enabling  the  lovers  of 
truth  and  moral  justice  to  judge  of  our 
queens  and  their  attributes — not  according 
to  conventional  censure  or  praise,  but  ac- 
cording to  that  unerring  test,  prescribed  not 
by  *  carnal  wisdom,  but  by  heavenly  wisdom 
coming  down  from  above,*  which  has  said, 
*By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/" — 
Preface^  voL  L  p.  16,  17. 

Here»  again,  we  cannot  but  quarrel 
with  the  style,  spirit,  and  illustration. 
Galileo  suffered  for  the  assertion  of 
scientific  and  demonstrable  truth :  the 
most  that  an  historian  can  do  in  con- 
troverted questions  is,  to  balance  evi- 
dences and  suggest  probable  conclu- 
sions. To  '*  nothing  extenuate,  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice,"  may  seem 
to  many  an  easy  task ;  but  writers 
whose  imaginations  are  warm  and  fer- 
vid find,  in  themselves,  as  the  work 
progresses,  a  growing  spirit  of  parti- 
sanship which  it  is  almost  imi)ossible 
wholly  to  repress.  With  each  cha- 
racter presented  for  consideration  the 


author  may  have  points  of  sympathy, 
or  instinctive  repulsion — and  this  ouite 
independently  of  any  theological  or 
political  bia?.  When  the  latter  ele- 
ments are  added,  how  few  can  hold  the 
balances  justly  1  In  studying  the  his- 
tories even  of  the  remote  and  pagan 
states  of  ancient  Greece  and  Home, 
the  acute  reader  can  pronounce  almost 
positively  on  the  political  feelings  of 
nis  author;  and— paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound — the  historian  stands  re- 
vealed, a  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical  ^  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  while  describe 
ing  the  conflicting  parties  of  Athens 
or  of  Sparta,  or  stating  the  merits  of 
the  struggle  between  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  citizens  of  the  great  Roman 
republic.  We  are  almost  inclined  to 
duubt  how  far  it  would  be  desirable, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  to  have  history 
divested  of  all  one-sidedness.  The 
only  work  we  have  met  which  ap- 
proaches to  this  perfect  impartiality  is 
Guizot's  **  History  of  the  English  Re  vo- 
lution"— a  book  that — despite  tlie 
great  talent  and  comprehensive  mind 
of  the  writer,  and  the  importance  and 
interest  of  the  subject — is  universally 
admitted  to  be  hopelessly  dull  and 
heavy.  A  mere  detail  of  facts,  how- 
ever accurately  stated,  must  always 
leave  out  of  yiGw  the  characters  and 
motives  of  the  actors  in  the  drama, 
without  which  the  most  exact  chronicle 
of  events  is  truly  little  better  than  an 
old  almanac ;  and  the  most  laborious 
collector,  instead  of  the  honourable 
name  of  historian,  is  entitled  only  to 
that  of  annalist. 

We  could,  therefore,  make  ample 
allowance  for  the  occasional  exhibition 
of  individual  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Strickland,  or  any  other  writer  of 
genius :  but  as  that  lady,  wo  suppose, 
would  not  be  inclined  to  accept  such 
toleration  as  a  compliment,  we  deem 
it  due  to  her  to  take  up  some  of  the 
controverted  topics  with  which  she 
has  dealt,  and  fairly  inquire  how 
far  her  representations  are  grounded 
on  historic  fact  and  reasonaUe  proba- 
bility. 

The  true  character  of  Thomas  d* 
Becket,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
under  Henry  11.,  and  by  his  fa- 
vour promoted  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bur}-,  is  a  problem  that  has  been 
warmly  canvassed  from  his  own  days 
to  the  present  time,  and  is  still  subjtHSt 
matter  of  dispute  and  anery  conten- 
tion.  We  are  all  sufficient^  acquaint* 
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ed  with  the  prominent  part  pliyed  by 
this  proudy  ambitious,  crafty  prelate, 
or  ascetic  priest  and  saintly  martyr, 
as  we  may  severally  regard  him.  We 
have  no  intontioii  of  re-discussing  the 
respective  merits  of  Hume's  account 
of  nis  doings  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Lingard's  on  the  other.  We  may, 
however  remark — ^without  further  in- 
truding on  our  readers  the  polemics  of 
the  present  time — that  the  very  ques- 
tions  which  then  agitated  the  public 
mind  of  England  are  now  no  less 
eagerly  canvassed  in  these  countries. 
The  struggle  between  royal  supre- 
macy and  a  foreign  ecclesiastical 
power  is  even  now  rife  among  us ;  and 
the  point  at  issue  between  Henry 
II.  and  Thomas  a  Becket  comes 
home  to  our  "  business  and  bosoms," 
very  slightly  modified  by  an  interval 
of  seven  centuries. 

The  "  Constitutions  of  Clarendon," 
-which  restricted  appeals  to  Rome,  and 
provided  that  ecclesiastics  should  be 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
courts,  were,  as  we  all  know,  resisted 
by  Becket  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy ;  and  a  bitter 
contest  ensued  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  former  favourite.  Becket  re- 
mained as  unmoved  by  promises  as 
by  menaces;  while  Henry  exerted 
himself  in  vain  either  to  soothe, 
coerce,  or  crush  his  powerful  antago- 
nist. It  would  be  useless  to  recapitu- 
late the  events  in  this  important 
struggle.  A  theme  which  has  inspired 
the  pens  of  poets,  theologians,  histo- 
rians, and  essayists,  is,  no  doubt,  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  us.  To  any  who 
may  feel  an  interest  in  observing  the 
picturesque  and  romantic  points  of  this 
mighty  contest,  as  portrayed  by  the 
pen  of  a  true  poet — one  whose  mind, 
*  impartial  and  candid,  was  yet  gifted 
with  vivid  imaginative  power — we 
would  cordially  recommendf  the  peru- 
sal of  "  Thomas  a-Becket :  a  Dramatic 
Chronicle;"  by  the  late  George  Darley. 
In  this  spirited  historical  drama  the 
character  of  the  Saxon  archbishop 
stands  prominently  before  us,  and  is 
well  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Ring 
and  the  Norman  barons  of  Henry's 
court. 

But  to  return  to  Miss  Strickland, 
and  her  portraiture  of  Thomas  a- 
Becket:— . 

**The  contest  between  the  king  and 
B«ck«t,  which  fills  so  many  foUo  pages  of 


modern  Listory,  must  be  briefly  glanced  at 
here.  .  .  .  The  see  of  Canterbury  hav- 
ing remained  vacant  a  year  and  a- half, 
Henry  urged  his  favourite  to  accept  it,  in 
hopes  that  he  would  connive  at  his  plans  of 
diverting  the  revenues  of  the  Church  to  en- 
rich those  of  the  Crown,  for  this  was  simply 
the  whole  cause  of  the  perpetual  contest  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Norman  kings  and  the 
Archbisliops  of  Canterbury  since  the  Con- 
quest ;  but  as  the  Church  supported  the 
destitute  poor,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decida 
which  hod  the  moral  right.  Archdeacon 
Becket  protested  that  if  he  were  once  a  bi- 
shop, he  must  uphold  the  ri^^hts  of  the 
Church;  but  the  king  stillinsisted  on  in- 
vesting him  with  the  archbishopric  The 
night  before  his  consecration,  at  supper,  he 
told  the  king  that  this  arclibishopric  would 
place  an  eternal  barrier  between  their  friend- 
ship. Henry  would  not  believe  it.  Becket 
was  consecrated  priest  one  day,  and  was  in- 
vested as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the 
next.  To  the  annoyance  of  the  king,  he 
instantly  resigned  liis  chancellorship,  and 
became  a  firm  champion  for  the  rights  of 
his  see."— Vol.  i.  pp.  266-7. 

As  Miss  Strickland  cites  no  authori- 
ties in  confirmation  of  these  assertions, 
we  feel  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what 
ascertained  facts  she  has  grounded 
them.  Contemporary  writers,  bo  far 
as  we  are  aware,  say  nothing  of  those 
"  plans  of  diverting  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  to  enrich  those  of  the  Crown," 
of  which  she  speaks  so  confidently ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  eulogists  of  Becket 
speak  of  him  as  a  martyr  to  the  privi- 
leges of  his  order,  while  his  detractors 
describe  the  struggle  as  one  in  which 
"  it  became  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  king  or  the  priests,  parti- 
cularly the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
should  be  sovereign  of  the  kingdom.'* 

The  genius,  the  indomitable  resolu- 
tion, the  profuse  liberality,  the  saintly 
asceticism,  even  the  grand  ambition  of 
Thomas  a-Becket  command  our  admi- 
ration for  the  haughty  Churchman. 
His  cruel  murder  on  the  very  steps  of 
the  altar,  and  the  heroism  with  which 
he  met  his  tragical  fate,  excite  our 
compassion  for  the  victim,  and  our  in- 
dignant reprobation  of  the  dastardly 
executors  of  Henry's  vengeance.  But 
in  the  object  which  Becket  proposed 
to  himself  true  lovers  of  civil  free- 
dom can  have  no  sympathy ;  and 
looking  at  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
struggle,  we  honestly  avow  our  agree- 
ment in  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Lord  Lyttleton  in  his  **  History  of 
King    Henry  11./'  when,    pre&ciDg 
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his  account  of  Becket*8  controversy,  he 
observes,  that  whoever  reflects  "  will 
have  good  reason  to  think  that  where 
the  Popish  religion  remains  established, 
the  principles  of  Becket  will  also  re- 
main ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent absurdity  of  them,  will  perpe- 
tually disturb,  and  sometimes  over- 
power,  the  civil  authority,  even  in 
countries  the  most  enlightened  by 
learning  and  philosophy,  or  affecting 
the  greatest  latitude  and  freedom  of 
thought.  How  great  is,  therefore,  the 
happmess  this  nation  enjoys  in  the  re- 
formation of  religion,  by  which  those 
principles,  so  repugnant  to  true  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  rooted  out  from  our 
Church;  and  which  alone  can  secure 
us  from  a  return  of  those  evils,  the 
malignity  whereof  will  be  shown,  in 
its  utmost  extent,  by  examples  more 
convincing  than  any  arguments  on  the 
subject,  in  that  very  instructive  part 
of  the  history  of  this  kingdom  which  I 
am  about  to  relate." 

We  shall  find  no  evidences,  however, 
of  this  supposed  bias  of  Miss  Strick- 
land's ramd,  in  turning,  where  we 
might  naturally  expect  it,  to  her  biogra- 
phy  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  beloved 
consort  of  Richard  II. — a  Bible-reading 
Queen,  who  brouj^ht  with  her  from 
Bohemia — the  cradle  of  heresies,  as 
tlie  doctrines  of  lluss,  WickliiFc,  and 
other  early  protestors  against  Home 
were  designated — a  leaning  to  the 
tenets  of  these  Reformers,  and  intro- 
duced among  the  English  some  of  the 
earliest  seeds  of  freedom  of  opinion. 

Anne  was  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
chivalrous  John  of  Bohemia,  the  blind 
monarch  who  charged  so  bravely  and 
fell,  covered  with  wounds  and  glory, 
on  the  field  of  Crecy.  King  Richard 
was  son  of  the  gallant  Black  Prince, 
the  conqueror  in  that  well-fought  field. 
In  honour  of  his  brave  antagonist, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  adopted  the 
device  of  the  slain  monarch,  three 
ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  Ich 
dien  (I  serve),  the  crest  since  then  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  advent  of 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  even  then  surnamed 
**The  Good,"  when  she  came  to  Eng- 
land a  fair  younnr  bride,  was  hailed  with 
joy.  Miss  StnckUnd  describes  her 
very  pleasingly  ;  nor  can  we  trace  in 
this  part  of  her  subject  any  indication 
of  auti'Protestant  ieeling  :— . 

**  To  Anne  of  Bohemia  is  attributed  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  in  that  illustrious 


band  of  Princesses  who  were  the  nnniiig- 
motbers  of  the  Reformation.  The  Protestant 
Church  inscribes  her  name  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  illustrious  list  in  which  are  seen 
those  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Katherine  Parr,  Lady- 
Jane  Gray,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Whether 
the  Toung  Queen  brought  thoee  principles 
with  her,  or  iinbibcU  them  from  her  mother- 
in-law,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  it  is  not  eosj 
to  a^ertain.  A  passage  quoted  by  Haas, 
the  Bohemian  reformer,  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence that  Anne  was  used  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures in  her  native  tongue.  *  It  is  poenble,' 
says  Wicicliffe,  in  his  yfork  called  the  *  Three- 
fold Bond  of  Love/  *  that  our  noble  Queen 
of  England,  sister  of  the  Caesar,  may  have 
the  Gospel  written  in  three  languages^ 
Bohemian,  German,  and  Latin.  Now  to 
hertticate  her  (brand  her  with  heresy)  on 
that  account  would  be  Luciferian  folly.*  The 
influence  of  Queen  Anne  over  the  mind  of  her 
young  husband  was  certainly  employed  by 
Joanna,  Princess  of  Wales,  to  aid  her  ia 
saving  the  life  of  Wickliflfe,  when  In  great 
danger  at  the  Council  of  Lambeth  in  1383. 

^'  Joanna,  Princess  of  Wales,  was  a  con- 
vert of  Wicklifle,  who  had  been  uitrodoced 
to  her  by  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. Joanna,  aided  by  her  daughter-ia- 
law,  swayed  the  ductile  mind  of  Kio^ 
Richard  to  their  wishes."— VoL  i.  pp.  688-9. 

Let  us  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
being  "nothing  if  not  critical/'  said 
to  be  common  to  the  genus  Reviewer. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  make  thecaneJuU 
honorable  to  Miss  Strickland  for  past 
censures,  by  presenting  our  readers 
with  some  of  those  graceful  passages 
which  our  author  so  pleasingly  com- 
municates in  her  biography  of  the 
"beauteous"  Queen:— 

^*  Queen  Anne  made  some  atonement  for 
being  the  importer  of  these  hideous  fashions** — 
homed  caps — **by  introducing  the  use  of 
pins,  such  as  are  used  at  our  present  toilet. 
Our  chroniclers  diH:lare  that  previously  to 
her  arrival  in  England,  the  English  fair« 
fastened  their  robes  with  skewers — a  great 
misrepresentation,  for  even  as  eoriy  as  the 
Koman  Empire  the  iL'te  of  pins  was  known, 
and  British  barrows  have  been  opened  where- 
in were  found  numbers  of  very  neat  and 
efl^cient  little  ivoT^"  pins,  which  bad  been 
used  in  arranging  the  gravA  clothes  of  the 
dead ;  and  can  these  irreverent  chroniclers 
suppose  that  English  ladies  used  worse 
foiitcnings  for  their  robes  in  the  fourteenth 
century  V 

**  Side-SA(1dlcs  were  the  third  new  fashion 
brought  into  England  by  Anne  of  Bohemia ; 
they  were  different  from  those  used  at  pre- 
fent,  which  were  invented  or  first  adopted 
by  Catherine  do  Medids,  Queen  of  Franoe. 
The  side-saddle  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  was 
like  a  bench,  with  a  hanging  step,  wbei^ 
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both  feet  were  placed.  This  mode  of  riding 
required  a  footman  or  squire  at  the  bridle- 
rein  of  a  lady's  palfry,  and  was  chiefly  used 
in  procestdons." — Vol.  L  p.  597. 

On  the  royal  entry  into  London, 
after  a  reconciliation  between  the  king 
and  the  estranged  citizens — a  good 
office  effijcted  by  the  Queen — the  Lord 
Mayor  presented  Anne  with  a  tablet, 
and  thus  addressed  her : — 

"  Illustrious  daughter  of  imperial  parents ! 
Anne — a  name  in  the  Hebrew  signifying 
'grace,'  and  which  was  borne  bj-  her  who 
was  the  mother  of  the  mother  of  Christ — 
mindful  of  your  race  and  name,  intercede 
ibr  us  to  the  King,  and  as  often  as  you  see 
this  tablet,  think  of  our  city,  and  speak  in 
oar  favour." 

Upon  which  the  Queen  graciously 
accepted  the  dutiful  offering  of  the 
city,  saying,  with  the  emphatic  brevity 
of  a  good  wife  who  knew  her  influence : 
"  Leave  all  to  me." 

"  By  this  time  the  King  had  arrived  at 
bis  palace  of  Westminster,  the  great  hall  of 
which  was  ornamented  with  hangings  more 
splendid  than  the  pen  can  describe.  Rich- 
ard's throne  was  prepared  upon  the  king's- 
bendi,  which  royal  tribunal  he  ascended, 
sceptre  in  hand,  and  sat  in  great  majesty, 
when  the  Queen  and  the  rest  of  the  proces- 
sion entered  the  hall.  The  Queen  was  fol- 
lowed by  her  maiden  train.  When  she 
approached  the  King,  she  knelt  down  at  his 
feet,  and  so  did  all  her  ladies.  The  King 
hastened  to  raise  her,  asking,  *  What  would 
Anna  ?  Declare,  and  your  request  shall  be 
granted.* 

*^  The  Queen's  answer  is,  perhaps,  a  fair 
gpecimen  of  the  way  in  whidi  she  obtained 
her  empire  over  the  weak  but  affectionate 
mind  of  Richard — more  honied  words  than 
the  following,  female  blandishment  could 
scarcely  devise.  *  Sweet !'  she  replied,  *  my 
king,  my  spouse,  my  light,  my  life !  sweet 
love,  without  whose  life  mine  would  be  but 
death  I  be  pleased  to  govern  your  citizens  as 
a  gracious  lord.  Consider,  even  to-day,  how 
munificent  their  treatment.  What  worship, 
what  honour,  what  splendid  public  duty 
have  they  at  great  cost  paid  to  thee,  revered 
king!  Like  us,  they  are  but  mortal,  and 
liable  to  frailty.  Far  from  thy  memory, 
my  king,  my  sweet  love,  be  their  offences ; 
and  for  their  pardon  I  supplicate,  kneeling 
thus  lowly  on  the  ground.'  Then,  after  some 
mention  of  Brutus  and  Arthur,  ancient  kings 
of  Britain,  which,  no  doubt  are  interpolated 
flourishes  of  good  Master  Maydeston,  the 
Queen  concludes  her  supplication  by  re- 
questing, that  the  King  *  would  please  to 
restore  to  these  worthy  and  penitent  ple- 
bdans  their  ancient  cluirterB  and  liberties.' 


*Be  satisiied,  dearest  wife,*  the  King  an- 
swered ;  *  loath  should  we  be  to  deny  any 
reasonable  request  of  thine.  Meantime, 
ascend  and  sit  beside  me  on  my  throne, 
while  I  speak  a  few  words  to  ray  people.' " — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  609,  610. 

This  is  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
gentle  wife-like  queen.  It  is  likewise 
pleasant  to  know  that  she  retained  to 
the  day  of  her  death  the  faithful  love 
of  her  royal  husband. 

"  Anne  of  Bohemia  died  at  her  favourite 
palace  of  Shene;  the  King  was  with  her 
when  she  expired.  He  had  never  given  her 
a  rival ;  she  appears  to  have  possessed  his 
whole  heart,  which  was  rent  by  the  most 
acute  sorrow  at  the  sudden  loss  of  his  faith- 
ful partner,  who  was,  in  fact,  his  only  friend. 
In  the  frenzy  of  his  grief,  Richard  impreca- 
ted the  bitterest  curses  on  the  place  of  her 
death ;  and,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
place  where  he  had  passed  his  unly  happy 
hours  with  this  beloved  and  virtuous  queen, 
he  oniered  the  palace  of  Shene  to  be  levelled 
with  the  ground." — VoL  i.  p.  611. 

Richard's  sorrow  for  his  queen  was 
as  lasting  as  it  was  intense.  He  loved 
her  ''even  to  madness."  Her  people 
also  mourned  for  her,  "  and  long  hal- 
lowed her  memory  by  the  simple,  yet 
expressive  appellation  of  'good  Queen 
Anne.'" 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  most  im- 
portant yet  difficult  part  of  the  task 
we  have  proposed  to  ourselves,  and 
proceed  to  analyse  those  portions  of 
Miss  Strickland's  labours,  which  bear 
on  the  subject  of  the  Reformation  in 
England. 

Guizot  has  styled  this  great  move- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  **  an  in- 
surrection of  the  human  mind  against 
absolute  power  in  the  spiritual  order." 
If  we  would  understand  aright  its  full 
import,  we  must  ever  remember  the 
different  auspices  under  which  the 
tenets  of  the  Reformers  made  their 
way  in  the  different  European  states 
which  separated  at  that  time  from  the 
communion  of  Rome. 

England,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
her  history — owing,  it  is  probable,  to 
her  insular  situation,  and,  in  part,  to 
the  character  of  her  people — held 
an  independent  position  among  the 
Churches  of  Christendom,  and  on 
many  occasions  resented  the  attempted 
interference  in  her  affairs  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff!  Even  the  cowardly  usurper 
John,  who  afterwards  succumbed  to 
the  Papal  interdict,  had  the  courage. 
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in  the  first  instance^  to  announce  to 
his  Holiness,  that — 

"  No  Italian  print 
Shall  t{th«  or  toll  in  our  dominioni  ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So,  under  him,  that  great  cnpremacy, 
Where  we  do  reipn,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
IVithout  the  aealstance  of  a  mortal  hind  ) 
So  tell  the  Pope  ;  all  reverence  fct  ppart* 
To  kim,  and  hit  usory'd  authority." 

The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Tudor  greatly  extended  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives ;  their  success  was  the  result 
of  a  variety  of  causes.  The  long  wars 
of  a  disputed  succession  had  ended,  at 
the  accession  of  Henry  VI I.  and  Eli- 
zabeth of  York ;  and  in  their  son,  the 
eighth  Henry,  the  rival  claims  of  the 
white  and  red  roses  were  happily 
blended.  The  ranks  of  a  powerful 
feudal  nobility  had  been  thinned  by 
these  desolating  civil  wars;  and  the 
great  lords  who  had  fought  for  York- 
ists or  Lancastrians,  nad  perished 
on  the  bloody  fields  of  St.  Albans, 
Barnet,  and  Tewkesbury,  and,  in 
many  instances,  their  estates  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  infant  Iteirs 
or  female  inheritors.  The  prudent, 
parsimonious  habits  of  Henr)'  Yll. 
nad  accumulated  treasure  in  the  royal 
coffers;  consequently,  when  Henry 
VIII.  ascended  the  throne  in  1509,  he 
found  himself  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory, 
a  powerful  and  absolute  monarch. 

Henry  VIII.  had  married  Katha- 
rine of  Arragon,  daughter  of  the  great 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and 
virgin  widow  of  his  elder  brother, 
Arthur  Prince  of  Wales.  Henry  VII., 
on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  being 
unwilling  to  return  the  rich  dowry  of 
the  Spanish  princess,  transferred  the 
hand  of  Katharine  to  his  younger  son. 


The  lady  herself  was  little  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  this  family  arrange, 
ment,  which  provided  her  with  a  hus- 
band some  years  her  junior;  but  her 
father  and  father-in-law  had  so  deter- 
mined, and  the  ill-starred  marriage 
was  accomplished.  Could  she  at  that 
time  have  anticipated  her  afler  fate, 
she  might  well  exclaim  as  she  did  in 
her  sorrowful  old  age— 

•*  Would  I  had  nerer  trod  thii  Engliih  earth, 
Or  felt  the  flatteriei  that  grow  upon  It  I** 

Of  the  children  of  this  union  but 
one  lived  to  attain  maturity — the  Prin- 
cess Mary;  but  the  heiress  of  England 
had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  girl* 
hood,  when  the  divorce  of  her  parentSy 
and  the  subsequent  death  of  her  mo- 
ther, clouded  her  brilliant  prospects 
and  weighed  down  her  tender  youth 
with  sorrow.  She  was  branded  with 
the  stain  of  iUegitimacy  by  her  father 
and  his  advisers.  Henry  had  been 
dazzled  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  captivating  Anna  Boleyn,  and, 
eager  to  make  her  his  queen,  affected 
to  have  scruples  of  conscience  about 
his  marriasre  with  Katharine,  his  faith- 
ful  companion  for  twenty  years.  Her 
betrothal  to  his  deceased  brother,  was 
the  alle<red  cause  of  the  King's  uneasi- 
ness. The  trial  of  Katharine  of  Arra- 
gon in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  at 
Black  friars,  is  minutely  described  by 
the  chroniclers  of  the  day,  and  quoted 
in  their  words  by  Miss  Strickland. 
Our  great  dramatic  poet,  Shakspeare, 
has  given  us,  in  a  more  condensed 
form,  the  noble  defence  of  the  injured 
queen.  Can  anything  be  more  touch- 
ing, more  di":niiied,  than  the  appeal 
she  makes  to  her  husband  ? 


*'  Sir,  I  desire  yon,  do  me  right  and  justice ; 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me,  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  Ftranger, 
Born  out  of  your  duminions ;  harinf?  h^te 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  mcro  ji-.drance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding:.     Alas,  sir, 
In  what  have  I  offended  you  ?     What  cause 
Hath  my  liehaviour  given  to  your  displcanure, 
That  thiw  you  shonld  proceed  to  put  me  off. 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?     Heaven  witness, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable: 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike. 
Yea,  subjict  to  your  countenance ;  glad,  or  sorry, 
Ail  I  saw  it  inclin'd.     When  was  the  hoar 
I  ever  contradicte<i  your  desire. 
Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?    Or  which  of  your  fHendi 
Have  1  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy  ?    What  friend  of  mins 
That  had  to  Mm  dmv'd  your  anger,  did  I 
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Continue  in  my  liking — iiay^  gave  notice 

He  was  from  tlience  discharged  ?    Sir,  call  to  mind 

That  I  have  been  year  wife,  in  this  obedience, 

Upward  of  twenty  yeara,  and  have  been  blest 

With  many  children  by  you.     If,  in  the  course 

And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report. 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 

My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 

Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name 

Turn  me  away  ;  and  let  the  fouFst  contempt 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 

To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice.     Please  you,  sir, 

The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

And  unmatch'd  wit  and  judgment :  Ferdinand, 

My  father.  King  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one 

The  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reign'd  by  many 

A  year  before :  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 

That  they  had  gather^  a  wise  conncU  to  them 

Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business, 

Who  deem*d  our  marriage  lawful :  Wherefore  I  humbly 

Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 

Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advised ;  whose  counsel 

I  will  implore ;  if  not ;  in  the  name  of  God 

Tour  pleasure  be  fulfilVd." 


It  has  been  urged,  from  this  and 
other  passages  in  the  plays  of  Shak. 
8peare,  that  the  poet's  ereed  was  not 
that  of  a  Protestant  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth;  and  that  he  has  shown 
great  moral  courage  and  disinterested 
love  of  truth  in  his  beautiful  delinea- 
tion of  the  character  of  Katharine  of 
AiTagon.  If  she  were  lawfully  wedded 
to  Henry  VIII.,  and  her  divorce  ft 
Bullitj,  Elizabeth — the  child  of  Anna 
Boleyn — was  of  necessity  illegitimate^ 
having  been  bom  only  four  months 
after  the  death  of  Queen  Katharine. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  solution 
of  this  knotty  question  as  to  the  poet's 
belief — and  many  curious  illustrations 
on  both  sides  might  be  adduced  ftom. 
his  plays — the  point  before  us  can 
scarcely  be  numbered  amongst  them ; 
for  the  best  Shaksperean  critics  have 
placed  the  composition  of  his  play  of 
Aing  Henry  the  JEighth,  in  the  rei^n 
of  Jamefl  L,  a  few  years  afler  the 
death  of  Elizabeth — and  this  from 
external,  as  well  as  from  internal  evi. 
dence.  It  was  produced  as  a  new  play 
— we  are  told  by  Mr.  Knight,  who 
has  collated  all  the  evidence  bearing 
on  this  curious  subject — at  the  bum- 
inj?  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  June, 
1613.  In  Cranmer's  prophecy  of  the 
glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth,  supposed 
to  be  uttered  at  her  birth,  allusion  is 
made  to  her  successor;  and,  in  the 
eomplimentary  homage  to  James^  the 
ooldftieatien  of  Yirginift,  for  which  thai 
iddilarcB  ffilftfefl  a  chart«f,  ih  ldOd,ii 
didtiddtly  aUuded  td :~ 


**  'Wherever  the  bright  ran  of  heaven  th«11  ehitiCf, 
Hii  honour,  and  thegreatncM  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations :  He  shall  flou- 
rish. 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  hit  branchei 
To  all  the  plains  about  him.*' 

But  we  must  not  be  tempt€d  by 
these  flowery  by-ways  of  poetry,  from 
the  high-road  of  plain,  unramished 
prose  narrative  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  We  shall  extract  from  the  bio* 
graphy  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  a 
yery  touching  farewell  letter,  written 
to  her  "  Lord  and  dear  husband,"  by 
this  magnanimous  woman^  a  few  hours 
befbre  her  death : — 

**I  commend  me  unto  you.  The  hour 
of  my  death  draweth  fast  on;  and  my 
case  being  sach,  the  tender  love  I  owe  yov 
forceth  me,  with  a  few  wordSf  to  put  you  in 
remembrance  of  the  health  and  safe-guard 
of  your  soulf  which  you  ought  to  prefer  be- 
fore all  worldly  matters,  and  before  the  care 
and  tendering  of  your  own  body,  for  thd 
which  you  have  east  me  into  many  miseries, 
and  yourself  into  many  cares.  For  my 
part,  I  do  pardon  you  all — ^yea,  I  do  wish 
and  devoutly  pray  God  that  He  will  also 
pardon  you. 

'^For  the  rest,  I  commend  unto  you 
Mary,  our  daughter,  beseeching  you  to  be  a 
good  father  unto  her,  as  I  heretofore  de- 
sired. I  entreat  you  al&o,  on  behalf  of  my 
maids,  to  give  them  marriage  portions,  which 
is  not  mucbf  they  being  but  three.  Fur  nil 
my  other  sen^ants  1  solicit  a  year*s  pay 
more  than  their  due,  lest  they  should  be  un- 
provided for. 

"  Lastly,  do  I  vow  that  mine  eyes  detfire 
you  above  all  things." 

The  Injureid  queen  did  dot  long  ihir- 
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Tive  her  enforced  divorce  ;  she  expired 
at  Eimbolton,  bequeathing  her  for- 
giveness  to  her  husband : — 

**  Remember  me 
In  all  hmBllity  unto  hi*  highness : 
Say  his  long  trouble  now  Is  passing 
Out  of  this  world :  tell  him  in  death  I  bleis'd  him, 
For  so  I  wiU.'» 

Shortly  afterwards  her  daughter, 
Mary  Tudor,  found  herself  degraded 
from  her  position  as  heiress  to  the 
crown,  in  favour  of  her  infant  sister, 
Elizabeth,  the  child  of  the  hapless 
AnnaBoleyn.  Elizabeth,  in  her  turn, 
was  supplanted  by  the  jroung  Edward, 
Henry's  son  by  his  third  wife,  Jane 
Seymour. 

The  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  dissolve 
the  marriage  of  the  King  with  his  first 
wife,  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
Reformation  in  England.  Henry — a 
true  tyrant — revenged  himself  on  Cle- 
ment, by  declaring  his  kingdom  inde- 
pendent of  the  sec  of  Rome,  and  him- 
self  supreme  head  of  his  Church.  He 
persecuted  indiscriminately,  and  with 
wonderful  impartiality,  both  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  who  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy.  These 
events  are  familiar  to  ever^  student 
of  English  history ;  but  it  is  less  ge- 
nerally known  that  his  queens,  Anna 
Boleyn  and  Jane  Seymoui:,  although 
favouring  the  Protestant  party,  ac- 
tually died  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome : — 

'*The  decided  oppudtion  of  the  see  of 
Borne  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  Church 
against  Anna  Boleyn's  marriage  with  the 
king,  and  her  recognition  as  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, led  her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  in- 
fitnt  Reformation  as  a  matter  of  party ;  but, 
as  she  adhered  to  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ritual,  and  professed  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  a  Protc:^tant  she 
cannot  be  called  with  truth.  The  martyr- 
doms of  Bilney,  of  Frith,  and  several  other 
pious  Reformers,  were  perpetrated  while  she 
was  in  the  height  of  her  ponder;  and,  though 
it  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  to  her  the 
murderous  cruelty  exercised  by  Uenry  and 
his  spiritual  advisers,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  intercession  used  by  her  to  preserve 
these  blameless  martyrs  from  the  flames. 
Yet  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  to  have  saved 
them  would  have  been  a  work  of  greater 
difficulty  than  compassing  the  destruction  of 
her  political  opponents.  The  only  great 
boon  that  the  Reformation  owes  to  Anna 
Boleyn  ia,  that  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures waa  sanctioned  through  her  inflaeQce."* 
—Vol  U.,  p.  657. 

Miss  Strickland  controverts  the  ge- 


nerally-received  character  of  Jane 
Seymour,  who  had  hitherto  been  pro- 
nounced by  historians  to  be  "the 
fairest,  the  discrectest,  and  the 
most  meritorious  of  all  Henry  VIII. 'a 
wives."  Indeed  our  author  seems 
deeply  imbued  with  hatred  of  all  her 
'*  kith  and  kin,"  including  her  remote 
ancestors  as  well  as  her  mighty  bro- 
thers, the  Protector  Somerset  and  the 
High  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 
On  the  subject  of  Queen  Jane's  reli- 
gious sentiments,  Miss  Strickland  ob> 
serves : — 

"  The  Catholic  historians  have  mentioned 
Queen  Jane  with  complacency,  on  account 
of  her  friendliness  to  Henry^s  ill-treated 
daughter ;  the  Protestants  regard  her  with 
veneration,  as  the  mother  of  Edward  VI., 
and  the  sister  of  Somerset ;  and  thus,  with 
little  personal  merit,  accident  has  made  her 
the  subject  of  unlimited  part^»praiae.  Her 
kindness  to  Mary  bears  an  appearance  of 
moral  worth,  if  thc^  suspicion  did  not  occur 
that  it  arose  entirely  from  opposition  to  Anna 
Boleyn ;  for,  if  based  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  benevolence,  it  is  strange  that  no 
other  fruit  of  a  virtuous  character  waa 
exemplified  in  the  llfd  of  Jane  Seymour.** — 
Vol  ii.  p.  10. 

Queen  Jane  on  her  death-bed  re- 
ceived the  last  rites  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church ;  and  "  official  state- 
ments are  still  extant,  which  prove 
how  completely  mistaken  those  writers 
are  who  consider  Jane  Seymour  as  a 
Protestant." 

We  shall  omit  all  mention  of  Anne 
of  Cleves  and  Katharine  Howard— 
the  fourth  and  fifth  queens  of  Henry 

VIII and   pass    on    to    Katharine 

Parr,  who  was,  according  to  her  bio- 
grapher, the  first  Protestant  Queen  of 
England  :^ 

"  She  was  the  only  one  among  the  con- 
sorts of  Henry  VIII.  who,  in  the  sincerity 
of  an  honest  heart,  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformation,  and  imperilled  her 
crown  and  life  in  support  of  her  principles. 
.  .  .  With  nothing  to  gain,  and  every- 
thing to  lose  by  her  religion,  she  courage- 
ously maintained  the  opinions  to  which  she 
had  become  a  convert ;  and,  in  her  zeal  for 
the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Wft 
no  means  untried  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  good  work.  She  appointed  Miles  Co- 
verdale  to  the  office  of  her  Almoner,  and 
rendered  him  every  assistance  in  his  labour 
of  love.  The  learned  Nicholas  Udall,  mas- 
ter of  Eton  School,  was  employed  by  Katha- 
rine'Parr  to  edit  the  translations  of  '  £rM> 
mus*8  Paraphrases  of  the  Four  Gotpek^* 
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in  the  Ubonr  of  which  the  Princess  Mary 
was  mduced  by  her  royal  stepmother  to 
take  an  active  share." — Vol.  iii.  p.  229. 

Henry  VIII.  died  in  1547,  and  his 
voung  son.  King  Edward,  survived 
him  but  a  few  years.  A  short  inter- 
regnum succeeded,  which  was  termi- 
nated by  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey — for  ten  brief  days.  Queen  of 
England.  This  gentle  and  learned 
laoy,  and  her  husband,  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  were  both  the  victims  of  the 
ambition  of  Dudley's  father^  the  proud 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Her  un. 
willing  usurpation  of  the  crown  was 
severely  expiated  on  the  scaffold,  when 
Mary  Tudor — the  rightful  heir,  as 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VHI.— as- 
cended the  throne  thus  early  steeped 
in  ^loodj  the  blood  of  a  near  kms- 
woman.  It  would  be  most  unjust  to 
condemn  Queen  Mary  for  the  neces- 
sarily  cruel  sentence  executed  on  such 
as  were  convicted  of  the  crime  of  high 
treason ;  her  apologists,  however,  have 
gone  farther,  and  exonerate  her  from 
the  guilt  of  those  frightful  Smithfield 
fireSf  in  which  numbers  perished  for 
their  religious  belief  during  her  reign. 
Miss  Strickland  represents  her  as  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  her  bigoted 
husband,  FhUip  of  Spain;  and  states 
that  while  she  held  sole  sway,  these 
horrors  were  not  perpetrated.  Her 
wretched  state  of  health  is  also  relied 
on,  to  prove  that  at  the  time  when 
Protestants  were  dragged  to  the  stake, 
she  was  incapable  of  attending  to 
public  affairs :— > 

*'At  this  time  commenced  that  horrible 
peraecntion  of  the  Protestants  which  has 
stained  her  name  to  all  futurity ;  but  if  eter- 
nal obloquy  was  incurred  by  the  half- dead 
Qaeen,  what  was  the  due  of  the  parliaments 
which  legalised  the  acts  of  cruelty  commit- 
ted in  her  name  ?  Shall  we  call  the  House 
of  Lords  bigoted^  when  its  majority,  which 
sanctioned  this  wickedness,  were  composed 
of  the  same  individuals  who  had  planted, 
very  recently,  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England?  Surely  not;  for  the  name  im- 
plies honest,  though  wrong-headed  attach- 
ment to  one  religion.  Shall  we  suppose 
that  the  land  groaned  under  the  iron  sway 
of  a  standing  army?  or  that  the  Spanish 
brid^room  had  introduced  foreign  forces? 
Bat  reference  to  facts  will  prove  that  even 
Philip^s  household  servants  were  sent  back 
with  bis  fleet ;  and  a  few  valets,  fools,  and 
fiddlers,  belonging  to  the  grandees,  his  brides- 
men, were  all  the  forces  permitted  to  land — 
no  very  formidable  band  to  Englishmen  ! 
TOL.   XL,— NO.    CCZZZTin. 


The  Queen  had  kept  her  word  rigorously, 
when  she  asserted  *■  that  no  alteration  should 
be  made  in  religion  without  universal  con- 
sent.* Three  times  in  two  years  had  she 
sent  the  House  of  Commons  back  to  their 
constituents,  although  they  were  most  com- 
pliant in  every  measure  relative  to  her  reli- 
gion. If  she  had  bribed  one  parliament,  why 
did  she  not  keep  it  sitting  daring  her  short 
reign  ?  If  her  parliaments  had  been  honest 
as  herself,  her  reign  would  have  been  the 
pride  of  her  country,  instead  of  i4s  reproach  ; 
because,  if  they  had  done  their  duty  in 
guarding  their  fellow-creatares  from  bloody 
penal  laws  respecting  religion,  the  Queen, 
by  her  first  regal  act,  in  restoring  the  ancient 
free  constitution  of  the  great  Plantag^nets,  had 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  her  Government  to 
take  furtive  vengeance  on  any  indvidual  who 
opposed  it  She  had  exerted  all  the  energy 
of  her  great  eloquence  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  her  judges  that  they  were  to  sit  as 
'  indifii^rent  umpires  between  herself  and  her 
people.*  She  had  no  standing  army  to  awe 
parliaments,  no  rich  civil  list  to  bribe  thera. 
By  restoring  the  great  estates  of  the  Howard, 
the  Percy,  and  many  other  victims  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.'s  regency,  by  giving 
back  the  revenues  of  the  plundered  bishoprics 
and  the  Church  lands  possessed  by  the  Crown, 
she  had  reduced  herself  to  poverty  as  com- 
plete as  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  free- 
dom could  desire.  But  her  personal  expen- 
diture was  extremely  economical,  and  she 
successfully  struggled  with  poverty  till  her 
husband  involved  England  in  a  French  war. 
The  French  ambassador  affirmed,  in  his  de- 
spatches, that  the  Queen  was  so  very  poor, 
that  her  want  of  money  was  apparent  in 
everything  pertaining  to  herself^  even  to  the 
dishes  put  on  her  own  table.  Such  self- 
denial  contributed  to  render  her  unpopular 
among  her  courtiera,  and  penuriousness  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  her  ill-qualities ; 
but  those  who  reckon  up  the  vast  smns 
she  had  restored  to  their  rightful  owners,  or 
refused  to  appropriate  in  confiscation,  will 
allow  that  hers  was  an  honourable  poverty." 
— VoL  iii.  p.  642-8. 

The  apology  is  reasonable,  but  is 
urged  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  par- 
tisan. Few  of  her  sex  are  by  nature 
cruel,  and  a  sanguinary  woman  is  a 
monster  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Mary 
Tudor  had  many  amiable  traits  of  cha- 
racter, yet  we  cannot  hold  her  irre- 
sponsible for  the  bloodthirsty  acts  of 
her  chosen  counsellors,  or  the  detesta- 
ble policy  pursued  in  furtherance  of 
the  mterests  of  the  Church  of  which 
this  Queen  was  so  devoted  a  member. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  she  had  suffered  in  early 
life  from  injustice  and  cruelty,  yet 
seems  in  many  instances  to  li«ve  ren- 
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dered  good  for  evil,  when  her  hour  of 
triumph  came.  Her  improved  position 
in  her  maturer  years,  brought  no  in- 
crease of  happiness.  She  could  truly 
exclaim — 

■<AU  croinu,  linoc  Chrittwore  tU«,«re  liiMd  vith 
thorni.'* 

Her  married  life  was  miserable,  for 
the  love  she  lavished  on  her  gloomy- 
lord  was  returned  on  his  part  bv  neglect 
and  indiff(!rence  —  even  by  loathing. 
Calais,  the  key  to  France,  was  lost  m 
her  reign ;  anj  its  capture  by  the  Duke 
de  Guise  was  considered  an  indcli- 
ble  national  disgrace.  Yet — we  must 
aoain  repeat  it — the  great  stain  on 
Mary's  i*eign  and  character,  spite  of  all 
extenuating  circumstances  which  can 
be  urged  on  her  behalf,  was  that  unre- 
lenting  religious  persecution  which 
numbered  its  victims  by  hundreds, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Catholic  Queen ; 
fbr  a  sovereign  is  morally  accountable 
for  the  acts  of  advisers  and  agents 
whose  authority  can  only  be  derived 
from  the  rqyal  permission. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  excuse 
which  can  be  made  for  Mary  Tudor  is 
this—that  in  so  peraeouting  the  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Reformation,  she  was  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  her  age.  All  parties,  at  that 
period,  persecuted  when  they  had  the 

power ^the  Protestant   Elizabeth  as 

well  as  her  Catholic  sister.  Their 
father  before  them  condemned  to  the 
flames  of  martyrdom  the  disciples  of 


xival  creeds,  at  his  royal  pleasnns. 
Neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants, 
Churchmen  nor  Dissenters,  hesitated, 
in  their  turns,  to  punish  the  crimes  of 
heresy  or  schism,  which  they  defined 
as  variously  as  was  warranted  by  their 
several  theological  dogmas.  But 
never,  by  any  party  or  at  any  period, 
does  history  record  a  more  cruel  and 
sanguinary  treatment  of  heretics,  than 
that  of  the  Marian  persecution  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that,  although  Protestants — 
to  their  individual  disgrace — have  vic- 
timised, in  some  instances,  their  theo- 
logical adversaries ;  yet  that  such  acts 
are  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  teaching 
of  their  faith.  The  Roman  Catholic, 
on  the  contrary— in  adversit^r  a  pro- 
pagandist—has ever  been*  in  pros- 
perity, a  persecuting  Church ;  bound 
by  its  ordinances  to  extirpate  heresy, 
and  crush,  by  the  strong  arm  of  power, 
the  spread  of  opinions  inimical  to 
its  teaching.  It  is  provided  with  an 
admirable  machinery  for  the  purpose 
in  the  Inquisition  and  other  kindred 
institutions  —  powerful  allies  for  the 
Holy  See  in  its  unrelenting  warfare 
against  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment. 

Before  leaving  Mary  Tudor,  we 
shall  present  to  our  readers  a  summanr 
of  her  character,  which  she  is  herseix 
niade  to  utter,  in  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere'a 
beautiful  historical  drama,  of  which 
she  is  the  heroine : — 


**  A  daughter,  witness  of  her  mother's  wrongs— 
A  daughter,  conscious  of  her  father's  crimes — 
A  princess,  Bhoro  of  her  inheritance — 
A  lady,  taunted  irith  foul  bastardy — 
A  sUter,  from  her  brother's  heart  estranged — 
A  sister,  by  a  sister's  band*  betrayed — 
A  rigbtfiil  queen,  hemmed  by  usurping  bands — 
A  rightful  queen,  baited  by  slaves  she  spared — 
A  maid  betrothed,  stung  by  the  love  she  trusted — 
A  wedded  wife,  spumed  from  the  hand  that  won  her— 
A  Christian,  reeking  with  the  bk>od  of  mart]rT8— 
And  now,  at  length,  a  hated  tyrant,  dragging 
Her  peo[de  to  unprofitable  wars ; 
And  from  her  feeble  hold,  basely  resigning 
The  trophy  of  long  centuries  of  fame." 


We  think  Miss  Strickland's  por- 
traiture of  Queen  Elizabeth,  tho- 
roughly fkir  and  honest.  She  gives 
her  credit  for  great  talent,  prudence, 
and  sagncHv;  yet  records  the  darker 
traits,   whit'h  made  her,   although  a 

freat  Qneen,  an   nnamiable  woman, 
ler  pei^dy  to  her  unfortunate  cousin, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scot?,  is  the  deepest 


stain  on  the  memory  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  as  Miss  Strickland,  in  the  labours 
in  which  she  is  at  present  engaged— 
"  The  Memoirs  of  ttie  Queens  ofSoot* 
land" — has  had  to  investigate  all  the 
evidence,  and  original  authorities  bear- 
ing npon  this  complicated  historical 
Question,  her  statements  come  iritli 
double  force,  and  her  condosions  are 
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ivorthy  of  the   most  attentive   con. 
sideration. 

We  agree  no  less  cordially  in  Miss 
Strickland's  narrative  of  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Stuart  dynasty ;  and  ac- 
company her  with  a  melancholy  plea, 
sure  in  her  portraiture  of  the  private 
virtues  and  public  misfortunes  of  those 
who  composed  the  family  circle  of  the 
first  Charles.  He  himself--^lthou^h 
nominally  we  are  dealing  with  a  his- 
tory  of  Queens — occupies  the  most 
prominent  position  in  this  part  of  Miss 
Strickland's  work ;  but  in  delineating 
the  characters  and  detailing  the  for- 
tunes of  those  who  have  been  sharers 
of  the  crown,  we  are  necessarily  intro- 
duced to  the  consorts  i  and  where  the 
consort,  as  in  Charles's  case,  stamped 
his  own  impress  on  all  around  him. 
Miss  Strickknd's  work  assumes  for  a 
time  the  character,  and  might  claim 
the  title,  of  a  history  of  the  l^vereigns 
of  England. 

The  succession  of  the  house  of  Stu- 
art, in  1 603,  connects,  from  that  time, 
the  histories  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  heir,  James  the  Sixth 
of  Scotland,  and  First  of  England,  was 
the  son  of  her  murdered  kinswoman, 
Mary  Stuart.  Our  author  reviews 
the  previous  history  of  this  hapless 
race,  and  only  takes  leave  of  them  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  work ;  for  as 
Miss  Strickland  has  not  given  us  the 
narratives  of  the  queens  consort  of 
the  Hanoverian  Kings  of  Great  Britain, 
the  last  Stuart  sovereign,  Queen  Anne, 
ends  her  series  of  royal  biographies. 

We  greatly  regret  this  arrangement^ 
which  leaves  unrecorded  the  courts  of 
the  last  century  and  a-half.    The  tra- 

fical  destiny  of  Sophia  Dorothea  of 
lell;  the  life  of  Caroline  of  Auspruch, 
and  Charlotte  of  Mecklenberg,  are 
sufficiently  remote — ^it  would  seem  to 
us — to  be  made  the  subjects  of  investi- 
gation, without  any  breach  of  pro- 
priety, or  violation  of  the  deference 
due  to  the  feelings  of  living  actors  on 
our  present  political  stage. 

But  to  return  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty  :— 

"  The  caUtnities  of  the  royal  house  of 
Stuart  have  been  the  theme  of  niaay  a  page. 
Hard  have  been  their  fates,  and  harder  still  it 
is  that  the  common  empathies  of  humanity 
have  been  denied  to  them,  thougl^  the  very 
nature  of  their  misfortunes  prove  they  were 
more  smned  against  than  sinning.  Such  has 
been  the  venom  infused  on  the  page  of 
history,  by  national,  polemic,  and  political 


prejudices,  that  no  one  has  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  compare,  line  by  line,  their  private 
lives,  in  order  justly  to  decide  whether  this 
royal  Staart,  who  received  a  dagger  in  his 
b(»om — that,  who  was  shot  in  the  back,  or 
another  who  was  hoisted  bv  the  treacherous 
mine  frop  his  peaceful  bed,  or  those  who, 
'  done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues,' 
laid  down  their  heads  on  the  block,  as  on  a 
pillow  of  rest,  were,  in  reality,  as  wicked  as 
the  agents  who  produced  these  results.  Yet, 
if  facts  are  sifted,  and  effects*  traced  care- 
fully badi  to  their  true  causes,  the  mysteiy 
of  an  evil  destiny,  which  is  so  often  laid  to 
the  charge,  as  if  it  were  a  personal  crime 
attached  to  this  line  of  hapless  princes,  will 
vanish  before  the  broad  light  of  truth. 

"Most  of  the  calamities  of  the  royal  line 
of  Scotland  originated  in  the  antagonism 
which,  for  long  ages,  was  sustained  between 
England  and  their  country.  Either  by  open 
violence  or  insidious  intrigue,  five  Scottish 
monarchs  had  suffered  long  captivities  in 
England;  and  owing  to  the  wars  with 
England,  or  the  commotions  nurtured  in 
Scotland  by  the  English,  six  long  minorities 
had  successively  taken  place  before  James 
VI.  was  bom." — Vol  v.  p.  6. 

Although  James  I.,  in  contrast  to 
the  usual  fate  of  his  family,  attained 
a  mature  age,  and  died  peaceably  in 
his  bed,  the  deep,  life-long  sorrows 
of  his  children  yet  proved  that  a 
heritage  of  woe  was  the  Stuart's  des- 
tiny. Of  a  numerous  progeny,  two 
children  only  survived  him :  Elizabeth 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  wedded  to  the 
brave,  but  unfortunate  Elector  Pa- 
latine, and  Charles,  the  martyr-king, 
whose  melancholy  and  expresdve 
countenance,  so  familitir  to  us  in  the 
exquisite  portraits  of  Vandyke,  seems 
prophetic  of  his  mournful  doom. 

Charles  I.  was  a  young  and  hand- 
some man  when  he  ascended  the 
throne ;  a  cultivated  gentl^nan,  of  re- 
fined and  courteous  bearing ;  unconto- 
minated  by  the  licentious  manners  of 
the  age;  personally  pious,  and  de- 
voutly attached  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  England.  His  beautiful  bride,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  of 
France  and  Marie  de  Medicis,  was, 
however,  as  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Bome.  J'he  union  of  the 
King  and  Henrietta  Maria  was  essen- 
tially a  love  match  ;  Charles  havinz 
seen  the  princess  while  passing  through 
Paris  incognito  on  his  way  to  SiadridZ- 
for  he  had  designed,,  while  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  make  his  suit  to  the  Spanish 
Infanta.  His  heart  was  touched  by 
the  charms  of  the  French  princess ;  he 
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resolved  to  woo  and  wed  her  only ;  and 
Boon  after  his  accession  she  became  his 
wife. 

At  first  all  went  prosperously^  and 
though  threatening  clouds  might  be 
discerned  on  the  political  horizon,  they 
were  distant  ana  unheeded.  "  I  am 
the  happiest  woman  living/'  poor  Hen. 
rietta  exclaimed  to  her  fnend,  in  a  mo- 
ment  of  joyous  exhilaration,  "happy 
as  wife,  as  mother,  and  as  queen." 
Not  long  afterwards,  in  bitterness  of 
spirit  and  intense  sorrow,  she  named 
herself  La  Heine  Malhereuse, 

The  public  events  which  preceded 
the  revolutionary  movement  are  well 
known.  The  arbitrary  administration 
of  Strafibrd,  and  his  untimely  end  ; 
the  levying  of  ship-money,  and  the 
noble  stand  made  by  Hampden  acainst 
the  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative ;  Charles's  attempted 
seizure  of  the  five  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons:  these  are  fami- 
liar to  all.  But  bv  far  the  most  cul- 
pable act  of  which  the  King  was  weakly 
guilty,  was  his  consent  to  the  execu- 
tion  of  his  faithful,  though  unwise  ser. 
▼ant,  Strafibrd.  Contemporanr  writ- 
ers have  preserved  the  letter  of  Lord 
Strafibrd  to  the  King,  in  which  he  im- 
plores Charles  no  longer  to  withhold 
Lis  assent  to  the  Commons'  bill  of  im- 
peachment, which  doomed  him  to  the 
scaffold.  Although  not  exactly  inci- 
dental to  our  subject,  we  cannot  for. 
bear  giving  it  to  our  readers.  It  must 
touch  all  hearts,  even  the  most  stoical — 

^*  S!BE, — ^AfUr  a  long  and  hard  struggle, 
I  have  come  to  the  only  resolatioo  befitting 
me ;  all  private  interest  sboald  give  way  to 
the  happiness  of  your  sacred  person,  and  of 
the  State.  I  entreat  you  to  remove,  by  at- 
tending to  this  bill,  the  only  obetacle  which 
prevent*  a  happy  concord  between  you  and 
your  subjects.  Sire,  my  consent  herein 
shall  acquit  you  more  to  God  than  all  the 
world  can  do  beside.  To  a  willing  man 
there  is  no  injury  done;  by  6od*s  grace, 
my  soul  about  to  quit  this  body  forgives  all 
men  all  things  with  infinite  contentment. 
I  only  ask  that  you  would  grant  to  my  poor 
son  and  his  three  sisters  as  much  kindneesi 
neither  more  nor  less,  as  their  unfortunate 
father  shall  be  deemed  to  merit,  according  as 
he  shall  one  day  ere  long  be  held  guilty  or 
innocent.** 

At  the  death  of  StrafiTord,  we  learn 
from  the  narrati  ve  of  Madame  de  Mot- 
teville,  that  "  the  King  suffered  ex- 
treme sorrow,  the  Queen  wept  inces- 
santly; they  both  anticipated  too  truly, 


that  this  death  would,  sooner  or  later, 
deprive  the  one  of  life,  and  the  other 
of  all  happiness  in  this  world." ^ 

The  avil  war  raged  with  varied  suc- 
cess for  some  vears.  The  Cavaliers 
and  the  Roundheads,  as  the  forces  of 
the  King  and  of  the  Parliament  were 
respectively  designated,  fought  aim 
lantly  on  many  a  well-contested  field. 
Henrietta  Maria,  when  fortune  was  ad- 
verse to  the  royal  cause,  had  taken  re- 
fuge  in  France  ;  and  from  thenoe  for- 
warded supplies  of  money  and  ammu- 
nition to  Cnarles.  A  close  and  tender 
correspondence  was  maintained  be- 
tween the  separated  husband  and  wi^e, 
who  were  never  again  to  be  re-united 
in  life.  Their  letters  constitute  by 
far  the  most  interesting  part  of  this 
Queen's  biography.  We  snail  give  one 
or  two  short  extracts— 

**  I  never  till  now,  dear  heart,**  the  king 
writes  on  hearing  of  his  consort's  stormy 
voyage :  **  knew  the  good  of  ignorance,  for 
I  did  not  know  the  dMgerthat  tliou  wertin 
by  the  storm  before  I  bad  certain  assurance 
of  tby  bappy  escape  .  .  .  for,  indeed, 
I  think  it  not  the  least  of  my  miefortanes, 
that  for  my  sake  thou  hast  run  so  much 
hazard,  in  the  which  thou  hast  expressed  so 
much  love  to  me,  that  I  confess  it  ia  impee- 
sible  to  repay  by  anything  I  can  do,  much 
less  by  words ;  but  my  heart  bebig  taXi  of 
affection  for  thee,  admiration  of  thee,  and 
impatient  passion  of  gratitude  to  thee,  I 
could  not  but  say  something,  leaving  the 
rest  to  be  read  by  thee  out  of  thine  own 
noble  heart** 

Again,  in  1645  :— 

^*  Shioe  I  love  thee  above  all  earthly 
things,  and  that  my  contentment  is  insepa- 
rably conjoined  with  thine,  must  not  all  my 
actions  tend  to  serve  and  please  tbee  ?  .  .  • 
Comfort  me  with  thy  letten ;  and  dost  thou 
not  think  that  to  know  particulars  of  tby 
health,  and  how  thou  spendest  thy  time^  are 
pleasing  subjects  to  me,  though  thou  hatl 
no  other  business  to  write  of?  Believe  me, 
sweetheart,  thy  kindness  ia  as  necessaiy  to 
comfort  my  heart,  as  thy  aasistanoe  is  to  mj 
affairs.** 

His  letters,  his  private  reflectioos 
revealed  in  the  £ikon  Basilikep  indeed 
every  personal  record  of  the  unhappj 
monarch's  inmost  thoa^hts  and  senti* 
ments,  evince  the  nobility,  the  tender- 
ness, and  the  piety  of  (Jharles's  cha- 
racter. "A  pang  seises  me  when  I 
contemplate  that  great  heart  in  its  last 
trials,*'  was  the  exclamation  of  Bos- 
suet,  when  the  eloquent  divine  preached 
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his  funeral  sermon  on  the  murdered 
majesty  of  England.  Howerer  op- 
posed to  his  polic/y  we  think  there  are 
few  who  could  read  unmoved  the  de- 
tails of  Uie  last  hours  of  the  King's 
life.  His  parting  advice  to  his  little 
daughter  has  been  preserved  by  the 
princess,  who  committed  it  to  writing 
at  the  time  in  her  simple  words,  the 
words  of  a  child  twelve  years  old  :^ 

**  He  wished  me,  he  said,  not  to  grieve  and 
torment  myself  for  him,  for  it  was  a  glorious 
death  he  should  die,  it  being  for  the  laws  and 
religion  of  the  land.  He  told  me  what  books 
to  read  against  Popery.  He  said  that  he 
had  forgiven  all  his  enemies,  and  he  hoped 
God  would  forgive  them  also.  Above  all  he 
bade  me  tell  my  mother,  '  that  his  thoughts 
had  never  strayed  firom  her,  and  that  his 
love  for  her  would  be  the  same  to  the  last ; 
withal  he  commanded  me  and  my  brother  to 
love  her,  and  be  obedient  to  her.  He  de- 
sired me  not  to  grieve  for  him,  for  he  should 
die  a  martyr,  and  that  he  doubted  not  but 
God  would  restore  the  throne  to  his  son ;  and 
that  then  we  should  be  all  happier  than  we 
Goold  possibly  have  been  if  he  had  lived." 

The  &talday  of  execution  arrived:— 

**  It  was  past  one  o'clock  before  the  grisly 
attendants  and  apparatus  of  the  scafibid  were 
ready.  Hacker  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
King's  chamber.  Bishop  Juxon  and  Her- 
bert f«ll  on  their  knees.  *Bise,  my  old 
friend,'  said  Charles,  holding  out  hfs  hand 
to  the  bishop;  and  he  ordoed  Herbert  to 
open  the  door.  Hacker  led  the  King  through 
his  former  banquetting-hall,  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  which  had  originally  been  contrived 
to  support  stands  for  public  pageantries.  It 
had  been  taken  out,  and  led  to  the  platform 
raised  in  the  street  The  noble  bearing  of 
the  King,  as  he  stepped  on  the  scaffold,  his 
beaming  eyes  and  high  expression,  were  no- 
ticed by  all  who  saw  liim.  He  looked  on  all 
sides  for  his  people,  but  dense  masses  of  sol- 
diery only  presented  themselves,  far  and 
near.  He  was  out  of  hearing  of  any  persons 
but  Juxon  and  Herbert,  save  those  who 
were  interested  in  his  destruction.  The  sol- 
diers preserved  a  dead  silence ;  this  time  they 
did  not  insult  him.  The  distant  populace 
wept,  and  occasionally  raised  mournful  cries 
in  blessings  and  prayers  for  him.  The  King 
addressed  a  short  speech  to  the  bishop  and 
to  Colonel  TomUnsoo,  which  last  person  stood 
near  the  King,  and  yet  screened  from  the 
sight  of  all  the  world  in  the  entrance  of  the 
passage  which  led  into  the  banquetting-hall. 
The  substance  of  tlie  speech  the  King  made 
was,  to  point  out  that  tv%ry  institute  of  the 
original  constitution  of  England  —  as  the 
Church,  Lords,  and  Commons — had  been 
subverted  with  the  sovereign  power;  that  if 
he  would  have  consented  to  rsign  by  the 


mere  despotism  of  the  sword,  be  might  have 
lived  and  remained  king ;  therefore,  he  died 
a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
England.  He  added,  that  'He  died  a 
Christian  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
rites  of  which  he  had  just  participated.' 

"While  he  was  speaking,  some  one 
touched  the  axe,  which  lay  enveloped  in 
black  crape  on  the  block.  The  King  turned 
round  hastQy,  and  exclaimed — '  Have  a  care 
of  the  axe.  If  tlie  ed^  is  spoiled  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  me.'  The  executioner,  Gre- 
gory Brandon,  drew  near,  and,  kneeling  be- 
fore him,  entreated  his  forgiveness.  '  No  1' 
said  the  king ;  *  I  forgive  no  subject  of  mine 
who  comes  deliberately  to  shed  my  blood.' 
.  The  bishop  asusted  his  royal 
master,  and  observed  to  him — '  There  is  but 
one  stage  more,  which,  though  turbulent  and 
troublesome,  is  yet  a  very  short  one.  Con- 
sider, it  will  carry  you  a  great  way — even 
from  earth  to  heaven.'  *  I  go,'  replied  the 
King,  *■  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  take  place.* 
He  uiifastened  his  cloak,  and  took  off  the 
medallion  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  The 
latter  he  gave  to  Juxon,  saying,  with  em- 
phasis, *  Remember  I'  Beneath  Uie  medal- 
lion of  Saint  George  was  a  secret  spring, 
which  removed  a  plate  ornamented  with 
lilies,  beneath  which  was  a  beautiful  minia- 
ture of  his  Henrietta.  The  warning  word, 
which  has  caused  many  historical  surmises, 
evidently  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  only 
had  parted  with  the  portrait  of  his  beloved 
wife  at  the  last  moment  of  his  existence. 
He  then  took  off  his  coat  and  put  on  his 
cloak,  and,  pointing  to  the  block,  said  to  the 
executioner — 'Place  it  so  that  it  will  not 
shake.'      *  It  is  firm.  Sir,'  replied  the  man. 

*  I  shall  say  a  short  prayer,'  said  the  King ; 

*  and  when  I  hold  out  my  hands  thus,  strike.* 
The  King  stood  in  profound  meditation,  said 
a  few  words  to  himself,  looked  upwards  on 
the  heavens,  then  knelt,  and  laid  his  head 
on  the  block.  In  about  a  minute  he  stretched 
out  his  hands,  and  his  head  was  severed  at 
one  blow."— .Vol.  v.  pp.  380-2. 

The  unpopular  creed  of  his  wife  had 
considerable  effect  in  irritating  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  against  Charles 
I.  Henrietta  Maria  insisted  on  an 
ostentatious  observance  of  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  her  faith.  Her  hus- 
band— himself  firmly  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England — accorded  a  weak  indulgence 
to  her  wishes  and  feelings.  But,  as- 
suredly, the  greatest  fault  of  which  this 
Queen  was  guilty,  was  that  of  tamper, 
in^  with  the  religious  belief  of  her 
children,  when  she  became^  by  their 
father's  death,  their  sole  guardian. 
Her  youngest  child,  the  Princess  Hen- 
rietta,  was  educated  in  her  mother's 
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creed,  and  she  exerted  her  most  stre- 
nuous efforts  to  influence  the  minds  of 
her  sons,  afterwards  Kings  Charles  II. 
and  James  U.  She  did  not  live  to  see 
the  success  of  her  teaching ;  but  the 
former  is  said,  on  his  deathbed,  to  have 
declared  himself  a  convert ;  and  James 
II.,  by  his  devotion  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith,  lost  his  crown,  and  became 
an  exile  and  outcast  from  his  kingdom. 
Henrietta  Maria  lived  to  witness  the 
restoration  of  1660 ;  but  did  not,  at 
that  time,  return  to  England.  Her 
absence  is  thus  gracefidly  alluded  to  by 
Cowley,  in  his  ode  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II. : — 

**  Where's  now  the  royal  mother  !— whoa  Y 
To  take  her  mighty  ihare 
Id  thii  iniplring  light ; 
And  with  the  part  the  takes,  to  add  to  the  delight 

**  Ah  I  why  art  thou  not  here, 
Thon  always  best,  and  now  the  happiest  qneeut 
To  see  our  Joy,  and  with  new  Joy  he  seen  ? 
How  well  thy  different  rlrtnes  thee  become* 
Daughter  of  triumphs  1  queen  of  martyrdom.  ** 

Would  that  we  could  here  pause, 
and,  with  her  most  interesting  bio- 
graphy— ^that  of  Henrietta  Maria — 
take  our  leave  of  Miss  Strickland  I  Our 

**  eyes  are  dim  wllh  childish  tcan, 
Our  hearts  ue  idly  stirred**— 

and  we  feel  little  inclined  to  enter  the 
lists  again,  and  join  issue  with  the  hosts 
of  opposing,  hostile,  axiwry  writers,  who 
have  treated  of  the  Restoration,  re« 
action,  and  counter-revolution  in  Eng- 
land. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  progress  of 
that  momentous  struggle  which  ended 
in  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain. 

Charles  II.  had  married  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic queen,  but  Catharine  of  Bragan- 
za appeared  little  on  thepolitical  arena. 
His  brother  and  heir,  James  Duke  of 
York,  had  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  Romanism  on  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Anne  Hyde,  who  had  died  in 
communion  with  that  proscribed 
Church.  Their  diildren,  the  Princesses 
Mary  and  Anne  were,  notwithstanding, 
educated  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Andean  es- 
tablishment. James,  who  had  married 
for  his  second  wife  the  young  and 
lovely  Mary  of  Modena,  filled  man^ 
important  offices  in  the  state  during  his 
brother's  lifetime,  and  by  his  favour. 
He  was  Lord  Admiral  of  England, 
and  at  a  later  period  governed  Scot- 
land,  as  viceroy  for  his  royal  brother. 

Whk  reference  to  the  nayal  exploits 


of  the  Duke  of  York,  Miss  Stridland 
takes  issue  with  Macaulav,  whose 
history  commences  at  this  important 
epodi,  and  treats  very  fully  of  the 
events  which  preceded  the  acoeasion 
of  James  to  the  crown : — 

"  On  the  8d  of  Jane,  1665,  the  greategi 
naval  victory  that  had  yet  been  gained  by 
England  was  won  by  the  fleet  under  the 
Duke  of  York's  command,  between  Soath- 
wald  and  Harwich.  .  .  .  This  great 
national  triumph  was  the  most  memorable 
of  the  sacceaeive  victories  recorded  in  the 
naval  annals  of  Great  Britain,  during  the 
sharp  contest  for  the  empire  of  the  aeae 
between  this  country  and  Holland  at  that 
era,  which  Mr.  Macanlay  has  repreeented  as 
peculiarly  dugraceful  to  the  British  flag. 
Those  superficial  readers  whoy  not  having 
taken  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  hiatoiy 
of  the  period,  bat  daasled  by  that  brilliaot 
sophistry  which  may  truly  be  called  words 
rernu  facts,  are  inclined  to  adopt  Mr. 
Ifacaolay's  statementi  may,  by  a  reference 
even  to  no  deeper  book  than  *  Salmon's 
Chronology,'  or  any  other,  see  that  in  Us 
zeal  to  deprive  the  two  last  Suiart  kings  of 
the  credit  which,  with  all  their  faults,  was 
their  due  in  regard  to  maritime  and  coouier- 
dal  affairs,  he  has  enlarged  every  trifluig 
advantage  gained  by  the  Dutch,  axid  omitted 
to  mention  either  of  the  naval  victories  won 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  Now  this  is  about  as 
fair  as,  reviewing  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to 
dwell  on  the  tri^g  advantage  gained  by  the 
enemy  at  Teneriffe,  and  ignore  the  battles  of 
the  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  .  .  .  When 
accounts  are  fairly  balanced,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Dutch  had  small  cause  to  boast 
themselves  of  the  result  of  their  contest  with 
Britain,  which,  however,  they  never  had  the 
hardihood  to  do  till  their  tenanty  »b  they 
proudly  termed  William  Prince  of  Orangei 
was  invested  with  the  monarchy  of  England; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land ever  experience  a  stain." — Vol  v.  p. 
870-2. 

Macaulay,  in  many  respects^  is  a 
formidable  antagonist.  He  is  the 
greatest  essayist  of  our  day — a  brilliant 
word-painter,  a  poet-->but  by  no  means 
a  safe  guide  as  an  historian.  Did  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  pronounoe  an  opi* 
nion,  we  should  say  Ukat,  notwithstaud- 
ingits  present  popalaritv»  his  "  History 
of  Enffiand"  is  nota  worlc  which  will  live 
or  rank  hereafter  among  first-rate  Eng* 
lish  classics.  Its  facts  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Macaulay  is  partial» 
and  too  frequently  draws  on  his  ima- 
gination where  he  would  make  a  point, 
or  round  a  period.  Uis  style,  despite 
its  brilliancy,  does  not  please,  it  is 
too  epiflodi<»l>  and  wants  altogether 
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tke  reposOy  the  calm,  and  dignified  im- 
partiality which  sihould  mark  the  pro. 
duetion  of  a  great  and  comprehensive 
mind  when  treating  a  subject  of  grave 
import.  He  has  been  termed,  with 
dngnlar  appropriateness,  the  "  Turner 
of  the  historic  page."  A  very  happy 
comparison,  for  the  style  of  the  painter 
and  the  historian  have  many  points  in 
common.  In  both  we  see  the  same 
glowing  tints ;  in  both  the  overcrowded 
canvas,  bewildering  from  its  profusion, 
and  fatiguing  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
as  well  as  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
Both  alike,  spite  ofthe  too  frequent  sa- 
crifice of  the  whole  to  its  parts,  and  the 
extravagcaizaSi  which  are  the  blemishes 
of  genius,  are  great  and  gifled  artists. 
Miss  Strickland,  in  a  note,  attacks 
iilaeaulay  while  writing  of  James's  rule 
in  Scotland,  when  Duke  of  York : — 

**  Sines  the  pabficstioDS  of  the  eartter  editions 
of  this  volome,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  endeavour- 
ed to  deprive  James  of  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
vincing evidence  of  his  innocence  (of  having 
presided  in  council  when  the  torture  of  the 
hoot  was  applied  to  some  Nonconformist 
victim),  afforded  by  the  privy  council  re- 
cords, by  stating  that  all  those  belonging  to 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  Scotland  had 
been  carefully  destroyed.  It  is  unfortunate 
Ibr  the  cause  of  historic  truth,  that  of  the 
Bunerons  readers  of  Kr.  Uacanlay*s  work, 
very  few  enjoy  the  privilege  of  access  to  the 
Boyal  Record  Office  of  ScoUaud ;  and-of  those 
who,  on  application  and  recommendation  to 
the  proper  authorities,  might  possibly,  like 
myself,  be  favoured  with  an  order  of  admis- 
BK>n  to  that  department  of  the  liogiflter 
House,  with  permission  tO  examine  the  Privy 
Council  Books  of  Scotland,  still  fewer  would 
be  able  to  understand  them,  a  task  which 
requires  time  and  involves  troubled—trouble 
which  the  right  hon.  historian  could  scarcely 
himself  have  taken,  or  he  would  have  been 
aware  that  the  '  Decrees  of  the  Privy 
Gouncfl  of  Scotland*  for  these  years,  viz., 
1679,  1680,  1681,  and  1682,  are  not  only 
in  existence,  but  in  a  perfect  state,  and  con- 
tain  the  particulars  of  upwards  of  ninety 
sedertmts  at  which  his  Royal  Highness  James 
Duke  of  Albany  and  York  presided,  with 
brief  details  of  the  business  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Council,  and  the  resolu- 
tions passed  on  those  occasions." — ^Vol.  vu 
p.  125. 

We  have  to  complain  that  the  lady 
is  as  great  a  partisan  on  her  side,  as 
the  « right  hon.  historian,"  and  that 
the  rising  generation,  if  they  are  to  be 
instructed  Dv  the  narratives  of  living 
authors,  will  find  irreconcilable  diffe- 
rences of  opinionj  and  a  veiy  varied 


colouring  ^ivcn  to  facts,  aoeordinjg  as 
the  writer  inclines  to  the  views  of  either 
contending  party.  Macaulay*s  account, 
here  alluded  to,  of  James's  rule  in 
Scotland,  is  as  follows  i~^ 

"  He  whose  favourite  theme  had  been  the 
injustice  of  requiring  civil  functionaries  to 
take  religious  tests,  established  in  Scotland, 
wheu  he  resided  there  as  viceroy,  the  most 
rigorous  r(Jigions  test  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  \he  empire.      He,  who  had  ex- 

Sressed  just  indignation  when  the  priests  of 
is  own  faith  were  hanged  and  quartered, 
amused  himself  with  hearing  Covenanters 
shriek,  and  seeing  them  writhe  while  their 
knees  were  beaten  flat  in  the  boots. ** — Ma^ 
caulay's  "England,"  vOL  L  p.  494. 

How  flj^  we  to  decide  on  the  cha- 
racter of  a  "  prince,  who  had  so  mudi 
ofthe  manly  spirit  of  a  true-born  Eng- 
lish king  about  him>"  when  we  find 
his  actions  as  described  by  the  <^)poB- 
ing  writers  to  be,  **  to  hurry  Dissenters 
before  military  tribunals,  or  enjoy  at 
council  the  luxury  of  seeing  them 
swoon  in  tke  boots.  T6  drown  young 
girls  for  refuang  to  take  the  abjura- 
tion, or  shoot  poor  oountrymeln  for 
doubting  whether  he  was  one  of  the 
elect  ?"  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from 
these  exaggerated  statements,  which 
carry  their  refutation  along  with  them, 
to  the  testimony  of  our  old-fkshioned> 
but  not  yet  superseded  historians.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Lingard,  and  Free* 
thinker  Hume — extreme  types-^oncuf 
in  representing  James  as  nonest,  sin-^ 
eere,  and  well-meaoin^,  eneigetSc,  and 
active,  with  great  practical  knowl^geof 
afiaire,  though  of  limited  capacity,  and 
wanting  in  that  eomprehensiv^taess  ef 
mikid  whieh  eonld  suggest  a  wise  and 
temperate  exercise  of  bewisr.  His 
temper  was  arbitrary,  and  his  devotion 
to  his  creed  extremeljr  bigoted.  Yet 
his  most  unconstitutional  acts  wePS 
those  designed  to  secure  peiWMd  li- 
berty and  religious  toleration.  He 
endeavoured  to  i^eal  the  Test  Acts 
b^  illegal  expedients ;  and,  etiraged  at 
his  want  of  success^  allowed  himself  to 
be  betrayed  into  an  unwarrantable  and 
tyrannical  exercise  of  his  royal  prero- 
gative. 

The  consequences^  which  ordinary 
sagacity  might  have  foreseen,  ensued. 
James  disgusted  all  but  the  most 
ultra  of  the  Popish  party;  and  ex-- 
cited  the  just  apprenensions  of  his 
Protestant  subjects.  The  birth  of  « 
looi  o&  whole  legitimacy  the  most  ab^ 
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Burd  imputations  were  cast,  brought 
matters  to  a  climax.  Hitherto  the 
*  prospect  of  a  Protestant  successor  had 
fulled  the  fears  of  the  nation.  Mary, 
Princess  of  Orange,  the  King's  eldest 
daughter,  was  a  zealous  professor  of 
the  creed  of  the  Reformers ;  and  her 
sister  Anne — on  whose  posterity  the 
succession  would  naturally  devolve, 
Mary  being  childless — was  also  an 
attached  member  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  Their  prospects  were  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  unwelcome 
birth  of  their  half-brother:  and  an 
outcry,  in  which  they  were  base  enough 
to  join,  was  raised  on  all  sides,  that 
he  was  a  supposititious  child,  palmed  by 
the  King  and  Queen  on  the  nation,  to 
secure  in  England  the  future  interests 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

William  of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay 
at  the  head  of  a  Dutch  army,  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  1688.  He  had  no 
'  sooner  unfurled  his  hostile  standard, 
than  the  treacherous  friends  of  his 
father-in-law,  '*  turning  to  welcome 
the  new  rising  sun,"  thronged  to  re- 
ceive him.  James  was  pandysed  by 
repeated  instances  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  those  even  most  trusted  by 
him.  He  knew  not  in  whom  to  con- 
fide. "  God  help  me,"  he  exclaimed, 
«  even  my  own  children  forsake  me  I" 
George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  husband 
to  his  daughter  Anne,  was  among  the 
number.  "  Is  Est  il  possible,  gone 
too  ?"  said  the  king,  when  he  heanl  of 
his  departure,  alluding  to  the  deceitful 
observation  made  by  the  prince  at  each 
earlier  defection.  Churchill,  after, 
wards  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  the 
most  successful  actor  in  this  perfidious 
same.  He  had  been  raised  from  in  • 
significance,  and  loaded  with  fiivours 
by  the  sovereign  he  betrayed  with  so 
few  ''compunctious  yisitings  of  na- 
ture." 

James,  deserted  by  his  courtiers  and 
abandoned  by  his  army,  abdicated  the 
throne,  and  fied  to  iVance,  whither 
his  Queen  and  infant  son  had  preceded 
him.  Louis  XIV.  provided  for  the 
reception  of  the  exiled  sovereigns  in  a 
style  of  princely  hospitality.  Le  Grand 
Monaroue,  who  knew  how  to  be  gene- 
rous, allotted  to  the  fugitives  the  Palace 
of  Saint  Germains,  and  here  the  hapless 
family  passed  their  term  of  weary  exile. 
Another  child,  a  daughter,  was  bom 
to  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  in  their 
adversity — La  Consolatrice,  as  they 
fondly  styled  her ;  one  proof  among 


many  others,  and  sufficient  for  any 
candid  mind,  that  their  son  was  no  sap- 
posititious  child.  The  Princess  I^iOBa 
grew  up  a  lovely  girl,  but  died  sud- 
denly just  as  she  had  attained  the  at* 
tractive  age  of  opening  womanhood. 
The  "  Chevalier  St.  George,"  as  the 
son  of  the  abdicated  monarch  was 
called,  was  also  promising  and  hand- 
some, though  less  highly  gifled  than 
his  sister.  "You  told  me,"  writes 
Mary  Beatrice  to  Lord  Middleton, 
many  years  later,  when  her  son,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  had  been  re- 
cognised by  the  court  of  France  as 
King  James  the  Third,  "  in  one  of  your 
former  letters,  that  you  were  charmed 
with  the  king  being  a  good  son.  What 
do  you  think,  then,  that  I  must  be, 
that  am  the  poor  old  doating  mother 
of  him  ?  I  do  assure  you,  his  idndness 
to  me  is  all  my  support  under  God." 
No  woman's  heart  can  fail  to  pronounce 
that  the  writer  of  this  familiar  epistle 
was  indeed  the  mother  of  the  prince  of 
whom  she  speaks  with  such  homely, 
natural,  motherly  feeling;  and  forwhose 
sake  she  endured  a  life-long  exile,  and 
eat  the  bitter  bread  of  poverty  and 
dependence. 

Mary  Beatrice  is  portrayed  in  very 
high  colours  b^  her  biographer ;  and 
as  her  own  private  correspondence  is 
adduced  in  corroboration  and  evidence, 
we  may  not  doubt  that  this  much-suf- 
fering woman  well  merited  the  eulo- 
gium  pronounced  upon  her  :— 

"  She  had  been  chaste,  prudent,  economi- 
cal, and  charitable ;  a  fond  and  faithful  wife ; 
a  step-mother  against  whom  no  act  of  un- 
kindness  or  injustice  could  be  proved ;  loyal 
and  patient  as  a  sabject,  gradons  and  digni- 
fied as  a  queen,  and  scarcely  lees  than  an-> 
gelic  in  adversity." — ^VoL  vi  p.  447. 

James  IT.  died  at  St.  Germains.  His 
corpse,  although  coffined,  remained 
unburied  for  more  than  a  century. 
When  the  allied  army  entered  Pa- 
ris in  triumph,  in  1814,  Greorge  IV., 
hearing  that  his  hapless  predeoessor 
had  not  been  interred,  had  the  long- 
delayed  funeral  solemnities  duly  per« 
formed  over  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  deposed  king  with  becoming 
splendour.  The  race  of  Stuart  was 
then  extinct:  for  Charles  Edward 
and  the  Cardinal  of  York,  sons  of  the 
Chevalier  St.  George,  had  passed  awaj* 
without  leaving  representatives  of  their 
name  or  lineage.  The  royal  daughters 
of  the  last  Stuart  king  were  also  child* 
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less.  Mary  of  Orange  had  no  issue,  and 
of  the  numerous  offspring  of  Queen 
Anne  none  had  lived  to  attain  matu- 
rity.  The  lives  of  these  princesses, 
who  successively  ascended  the  throne 
as  queens-regnant,  occupy  the  seventh 
ana  eighth  volumes  of  Miss  Strickland's 
work. 

Mary  is  described  as  a  cultivated 
and  intellectual  woman ;  Anne  as  illi- 
terate  and  of  narrow  capacity.  The 
former,  though  a  heartless  daughter, 
was  a  devoted  and  submissive  wife, 
well  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  her  by  her  consort,  William  of 
Orange,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  associated  with  her  in  the  govern, 
ment  on  equal  terms — a  very  ques- 
tionable exercise  of  conjugal  tmec- 
tion  on  her  part,  and  tmording  an 
unsafe  precedent  for  after  queens-reg- 
nant. 

King  William  III.  of  "glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory,"  is  the 
object  of  Miss  Strickland's  bitterest 
hostility.  Her  antipathy  is  evinced  in 
every  epithet  she  uses  when  speaking 
of  him.  The  hero  of  Nassau  assumes, 
under  her  pen,  <'  the  ugly  semblance 
of  an  ungrateful  little  person,  a  very 
spoiled  manikin  withal,  in  a  most  ilU 
befaaved  humour."  A^ain,  this '<  war- 
like modicum  of  humanitv, ' '  only  seemed 
to  live  ''when  homicide  was  around 
him ;"  and  each  unamiable  trait  in 
William's  character,  from  his  glutton- 
ous appropriation — ^to  the  infimte  cha- 
grin of  his  sister-in-law — of  the  whole 
contents  of  a  dishof  green-peas,  to  the 


more  serious  record  of  his  conjugal  in- 
fidelity to  his  queen,  is  carefully  chro- 
nicled by  her  hostile  pen. 

We  would  fain  enter  more  fully  into 
the  important  biographies  of  the  last 
Stuart  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  we  have  a&eady  far  exceeded  the 
limits  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves  in 
this  notice  of  the  enlarged  edition  of 
the  **  Queens  of  England."  We  can 
only  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
present  edition,  besides  much  new  and 
interesting  matter,  is  enriched  with  very 
exquisite  portraits  of  our  female  sove- 
reigns. In  typographical  matters  it  is 
likewise  superior;  and  the  present  work 
constitutes,  on  the  whole,  a  very  ele- 
gant addition  for  the  drawing-room  or 
boudoir,  as  well  as  a  valuable  standard 
classic,  and  work  of  reference  for  the 
library. 

Despite  those  little  petulances  of 
style,  on  which  we  have  already  ani- 
madverted ;  and  a  feminine  volubility 
in  the  use  of  vituperative  epithets — of 
which  a  note  in  the  sixtieth  page  of  the 
sixth  volume  affords  an  amusing  speci- 
men— ^this  work,  as  a  whole,  does  great 
credit  to  the  lady  writer ;  and  affords 
a  proof  that  in  the  weightier  investiga- 
tions of  history,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
delicate  portraiture  of  character,  and 
appreciation  of  motives,  the  feminine 
genius  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
masculine ;  and  that  the  most  difiicult 
and  abstruse  research  is  quite  compa- 
tible with  the  sprightliness  and  graceful 
ease  that  distinguish  all  the  works  of 
this  accomplished  woman. 
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A  NIGHT  nr  THE  FINK  ABTS*  COUBT  OF  OUB  KATIOHAL  BXHZBITIOV. 


'Ti8  nothing  to  the  reader  why  I  hap. 
pNened  to  be  there  at  such  an  unusual 
time,  and  on  that  point  I  don't  mean 
to  give  any  explanation  whatever-, 
bat  I  found  myself  in  the  centre  of 
the  Fine  Arts'  Hall  of  the  Irish  Na. 
tional  Exhibition,  at  Cork,  at  a  pretty 
advanced  period  of  the  ni^t  of  the 
1 2th  of  September.  I  had  b^n  soundly 
asleep  for  a  couple  of  hours  previously, 
on  one  of  Jones's  sofas,  during  which 
interval  my  faculties  had  been  partially 
absorbed  in  a  confused  dream,  where- 
in  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  fishins  in  a 
Claddagh  hooker,  was  attadced  oy  the 
Danes,  under  Brian  Boroihme,  but 
retreating  behind  Telford's  organ,  dis. 
charged  several  vollies  of  Booth  and 
Fox's  prepared  feathers,  with  such  ef- 
fect, trom  one  of  Captain  Norton's 
rifles,  at  the  old  monarch,  as  to  con* 
vert  him  into  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Aquila  Kerriensis,  which  was  imme- 
diately laid  hold  of  by  Dr.  Harvey,  and 
incontinently  thrust  into  his  ornitholo- 
gical case,  at  which  precise  moment 
ot.  Patrick  awoke  me,  by  ringing  his 
bell,  in  the  most  violent  &shion,  quite 
close  to  my  ear. 

I  started  suddenly  to  my  feet^^dl 
WAS  still  and  silent. 

The  moonlight  shone  quietly  down 
through  the  glazed  canopy  above  me, 
and  poured  its  serene  radiance  through 
the  noiseless  building.  The  effect  was 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  pure 
white  statuary  seemed  spiritualised  by 
the  magic  of  the  hour,  and  my  eye 
wandered  in  breathless  admiration, 
from  one  glorious  creation  to  another, 
till  it  rest^,  spelLbound,  on  the  lovely, 
the  divine  Psyche  of  M'Dowell. 

**  H«r*t  ii  tho  only  flMe  In  hMTvn 
That  wean  a  mdntm  in  lU  joy," 

thought  I,  as  I  gazed  on  that  pensive 
countenance,  wiu  its  ineffable  gentle, 
ness  and  quiet  beauty,  "  and  how  that 
sadness  does  touch  the  heart.  Surely, 
Mythology  has  nothing  to  compare 
with  that  fable  of  the  l^ul,  raised  by 
Love  to  immortality,  and  trembling  in 
loubt,  if  she  were  indeed  made  a  par- 
cipator  in  the  deathless  existence  of 
?  celestials.    And  how  wondrously 


has  the  sculptor  here  given  shape  and 
reality  to  the  poet's  thought  1'* 

The  first  stroke  of  midnight  sounded 
as  I  spoke,  but  my  gaze  remained  ri- 
vetted  on  the  face  of  Psyche.  One 
after  another  came  the  twelve  notes 
that  told  the  **  witching  hour,"  eadi 
seeming  fainter  and  more  indistinct 
than  the  preceding,  till  the  last  sounded 
like  a  &r.off  echo.  Meanwhile*  though 
my  eyes  moved  not  for  an  instant  from 
the  lovely  object  before  me»  I  felt  con* 
Bcious  of  a  change  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  hall,  thoush  what  change  I 
could  not  guess.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
moonlight  had  gradually  given  place 
to  a  warmer  and  less  silvery  radianoef 
and  this  altered  light,  too,  appeared 
more  immediately  diffused  around  the 
form  on  which  I  stood  gazing.  A  de- 
licate  tinge  of  the  fiiintest  rose  colonr 
began  to  overspread  the  pure  whiteness 
of  the  statue.  Strange,  surely,  but 
stranger  still,  the  hue,  at  first  uniform 
and  nardly  to  be  perceived,  grew 
brighter  on  the  softly  pensive  face  be- 
fore me,  and  deepened  into  a  rich  car« 
nation  on  the  parted  lips.  Was  I 
dreaming,  or  did  a  sigh  upheave  the 
twin  rose-buds  that  now  oontrasted 
with  the  veined  transparency  of  that 
girlish  bosom  ?  I  would  have  rubbed 
my  eyes  to  test  their  wakefulness,  but 
some  power  had  paralysed  my  move- 
ments. I  fixed  my  gaze  more  intenselr 
on  the  statue.  The  hair,  drawn  back 
from  the  still  snowy  forehead,  seemed 
as  though  it  had  been  steeped  in  sun. 
shine,  and  the  blue  depths  of  the 
downcast  eyea  were  fathomless,  hook'- 
ing  downward,  I  saw  the  delicate  feet, 
fair  as  summer  lilies,  just  viable  below 
the  folds  of  the  drapery  that  wrapped 
the  lower  limbs,  and,  at  that  instant, 
the  white  butterfly  fluttered  into  the 
air,  and  alighted  on  its  mistress's  brow. 
The  figure  was  no  more  inanimate,  and 
Psyche,  glowing  and  immortal,  was  be- 
fore me. 

"  Oh,  Bacchus  !*'  exclaimed  a  loud 
and  husky  voice,  a  little  on  my  risfat 
hand,  manifestly  struggling  through  a 
violent  yawn,  "  what  an  infernally  nn« 
comfortable  posture  you  left  me  m  so 
long!    My  back  will  never  be  right 
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again — Silenus  pity  me  1  Not  a  drain 
left  in  my  fla^  either.  By  the  crown 
of  Ariadney  I*m  the  most  miserable 
animal  in  the  universe !" 

The  rigidity  of  my  limbs  had  been 
suddenly  removed,  and  I  was  no  longer 
motionless.  Astounded  at  what  I  saw 
and  heard,  I  looked,  tremblingly,  in 
the  direction  of  the  voice,  and  there 
beheld  Hogan's  Faun,  in  a  condition 
very  unlike  sobriety,  lifting  himself 
from  the  ground,  and  jumbling 
heartily  all  the  while  at  his  situation. 

"  Good  gracious,"  cried  I,  "  what 
can  all  this  mean  ?  That's  no  statue, 
Burely.  'Tis  a  real  live  Faun,  and  no 
mistake.  The  fellow  seems  coming 
this  way,  too  ;**  and  I  slunk  behind  the 
large  loo-table. 

«•  By  the  son  of  the  Theban  Semele," 
cried  the  Faun,  staggering  along  the 
hall,  with  his  empty  flagon,  "  I  never 
was  so  thirsty,  '  in  all  my  bom  days,' 
as  that  Irishman,  Hogan — Pluto  seize 
his  unlucky  soul — used  to  say,  when  he 
was  educating  me  to  whiskey-drinking. 
Cerberus  bite  the  limbs  on  him  I  for 
taking  advantage  of  me,  when  I  was  in 
liquor,  and  making  a  show  of  me  as  he 
did.  The  fellow  pretending,  too,  that 
I  was  turned  out  of  his  workshop.  By 
the  vineyards  of  Falemus,  if  i  had  a 
hold  of  him,  I'd  break  his  head  with 
his  own  mallet.  But — what's  to  be 
done  for  a  drink  ?  Oh  1  if  I  had  some 
of  that  same  Irish  stuff  of  Hocan's, 
wouldn't  I  be  a  lucky  dog  ?  W^^^'^ 
that  stave  he  used  to  sing  about  it^ 

u  *  Whtokey,  drink  dlTine, 

Why  fhould  driTcUen  bore  iu, 
WitK  the  pr*iae  of  winei 
While  we*ye  thee  before  nt  V 

Whoop — ^hurroo  ! — ^that's  the  stuff  to 
get  drunk  upon.  Hogan — ^I  say,  Hogan, 
you  rascal,  I'll  forgive  you  for  your 
shabby  trick,  if  you  bring  me  a  bottle 
of  the  native.  By  the  great  Dionysius, 
I'm  as  dry  as  a  lime-kun.  But,  sure, 
there  must  be  some  of  the  article  here 
■  bn't  this  the  Irish  National  Exhibi- 
tion?  Ino  despise  me,  if  I  don't 
make  a  search  for  it— hurroo,  whoop^ 
here  goes  for  a  foray."  And  he  stag- 
gered  by  me,  towards  the  northern  haU, 
hallooing  and  singing,  in  the  most  up. 
roarious  manner. 

I  ffbinced  towards  Psyche,  as  the 
torbment  individual  went  by,  but  she 
seemed  wholly  unruffled  by  his  proceed- 
ings. Her  face  wore  the  same  sweeUy 
pensive  look,  the  same  divine  serenity, 
as  ever,  and  die  sat  calm  and  motion. 


A  voice,  soil  as  the  south  wind,  and 
full  of  divinest  music,  whispered,  almost 
at  my  ear,  **  Why  so  pensive  always. 
Psyche — will  you  never  trust  the  ara- 
maothine  wreath  which  Jupiter  has 
accorded  to  you — will  you  ever  doubt 
the  eternity  of  your  existence  ?" 

The  girlish  brow  was  raised,  the 
dove-like  eyes  turned  on  the  questioner 
with  an  expression  of  earnestness,  such 
as  I  had  never  yet  beheld — an  expres- 
sion which  is  fixed  indeliblv  in  my  me- 
mory; and  with  tones  that  thrilled 
through  my  entire  frame  like  magic, 
the  young  Psyche  answered — "  Oh  I 
sweet  Venus,  can  I  believe  that  Love  is 
mine  immortally  ?"  Tears  started  into 
her  sapphire  eyes,  as  the  words  were 
spoken,  and  she  bowed  her  lovely  head 
again." 

"  Immortally  I"  said  Venus.  "  Why 
doubt  what  has  been  so  solemnly  en- 
gaged  to  you  ?  Is  not  Love  immortal, 
and  are  not  you  ?" 

The  butterfly  fluttered  from  the  brow 
of  Psyche  to  her  bosom,  and  nestled 
over  her  heart.  Her  smile  had  lost  its 
sadness,  and  a  radiance  stole  across  her 
face,  which  words  cannot  tell  the  like 
of,  for  there  is  nothing  like  it. 

The  Faun  was  distinctly-  audible,  in 
the  eastern  hall,  where  ne  was  evi- 
dently proceeding  in  the  most  riotous 
manner. 

**  It  is  the  tree  of  knowledge,"  said 
a  bland,  insinuating  tongue  bdbind  me. 
**  Thou  fairest  of  created  bein^,  the 
fruit,  if  thou  wilt  but  taste  of  it,  will 
make  thee  as  superior  to  the  angels  in 
power,  as  thou  art  in  beauty.  Why 
should'st  thou  pause  ?" 

I  turned  abruptly  round.  There,  in 
all  her  dazzling  loveliness,  stood  the 
mother  of  the  human  race,  pacing  on 
the  arch-tempter,  and  drinking  in  the 
first  words  of  flattery  that  fell  on  the 
charmed  ear  of  woman.  Was  it,  in- 
deed, flattery  that  told  her  her  beauty 
surpassed  that  of  the  angels  ?  There, 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  her  Maker,  his 
''last,  most  perfect  work" — ^unsullied 
by  a  sin^e  sin,  untouched  by  a  single 
sorrow — in  the  full  happiness  of  her 
new  existence,  had  creation  aught,  in 
its  wide  domain,  to  rival  her  ?  Did 
not  God's  own  angels  pause,  in  their 
flight  over  the  terrestnal  paradise,  to 
gaze  on  the  wondrous  charms  of  her 
who  had  been  given  as  a  companion  to 
the  new-made  Adam  ? 

There  was  a  slight  rustling,  as  of  a 
serpent  moving  through  the  grass.  For 
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a  moment  my  senses  became  confused. 
I  saw  nothing,  but  a  voice  sounded  in 
the  air,  saying — "  She  has  fallen.  The 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  has  been 
tasted,  and  death  and  sin  will  be  the 
heritage  of  man.  Want,  and  sorrow, 
and  cnme,  and  suffering,  shall*  through 
successive  ages,  overshadow  the  earthy 
which  is  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  her 
children.  But,  through  want,  and  sor- 
row, and  crime,  and  sufiering,  the 
beauty  of  their  erring  mother  shall  ne- 
ver pass  from  amongst  her  daughters. 
Fairestobject  of  God's  ffdr  creation,  long 
as  the  ills  of  which  she  was  the  parent 
shall  affect  her  race,  so  long  will  her 
loveliness,  too,  remain — not  as  roan  first 
beheld  it,  bright  as  the  sunlight  of  a 
cloudless  noon,  but  taking  a  thousand 
different  aspects  amid  his  various  dea- 
t  inies,  and,  alasl  her  own.  As  the  ra- 
diance of  the  morning  rainbow — as  the 
lustre  of  the  evening  star — as  the  moon, 
beam  on  the  placid  waters—as  the  me- 
teor in  the  stormy  sky — amid  doubt 
and  danger,  guilt  and  deaths  that 
which  was  to  have  been  the  crowning 
happiness  of  his  home  will  be  the  un- 
fading solace  of  his  exile.  She  has 
fallen ;  but  woman  shall  for  ever  be  to 
man  as  she  was  to  him  first  created, 
when,  in  the  ecstacy  of  his  delight,  he 
called  her  Cavah  1" 

The  words  ceased.  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  look  azain  on  the  figure  of  Eve,  but 
she  had  oisappeared. 

The  voice  which  had  before  spoken, 
said  on  the  instant  **  You  have  seen 
the  mother  of  the  human  race.  Look 
around  on  the  first  sorrow  which  she 
brought  into  the  world — death." 

I  obeyed.  A  youth,  beautiful  in 
proportions,  firm  and  elastic  in  tread, 
moved  past  me,  bearing  on  his  shoul- 
ders the  lifeless  form  of  a  younger  boy, 
whose  dripping  hair,  as  it  fell  backwards 
from  the  pure  and  finelv-develoi)ed  fore- 
head, tola  how  it  was  that  his  brief  span 
of  life  had  ended. 

''Bear  him  gently  to  his  mother," 
said  the  spirit- voice,  in  softened  tones, 
inaudible  save  to  myself;  "  she  pays  a 
bitter  penalty  for  her  mother's  sin. 
Bom  amid  such  asonising  doubts  and 
fears —.  nursed  with  such  a  sleepless 
yeaminz  love — ^watched  over  in  sick- 
ness  wiui  such  pain  and  sufiering,  and 
reared  to  such  golden  promise — is  this 
the  end  of  all  ?  Woman,  woman,  let 
not  man  upbraid  yon  *,  for  on  vou,  frail 
being  that  vou  are,  falb  the  fiill  retri- 
bution of  the  primal  error  1" 


The  tears  started  to  my  eyes  as  I  lis- 
tened. The  figure  slowly  passed.  As 
I  looked  afler  the  youth,  the  radiant 
face  of  Psyche  once  again  attracted  my 
attention ;  her  lovely  lips  were  moving 
at  the  moment,  and,  as  if  in  a  trance 
of  bliss,  she  uttered  softly,  "I  am, 
then,  indeed,  immortal,  and  Lore  is 
mine  immortally." 

And  I  felt  that  there  was  a  deep 
meaning  in  the  words,  and  that  deatn 
was  but  a  passing  shadow  on  the  stream 
of  eternity. 

The  sound  of  voices  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  hall  aroused  me  from 
my  reverie ;  and,  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion, I  thought  I  beheld  two  beAutifal 
forms  on  the  steps  of  the  vestibule.  I 
stole  gentlpr  towards  them,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  discovered  that  they  were  thoee 
of  Eve  and  Venus— the  latter  gazing 
with  evident  amazement  at  her  com- 
panion, while  some  trace  of  envy  seem- 
ed to  mincle  with  the  admiration  dis- 
played in  her  looks. 

''You  are  not  a  goddess,**  sud 
Venus ;  "  yet  you  are  surely  too  lovely 
for  aught  else.  You  have  not  that 
harsh  expression  which  made  the  im- 
perious Juno  so  objectionable,  and  yon 
do  not  exhibit  that  air  of  fimcied  su- 
periority which  Minerva  puts  on,  be- 
cause of  her  boasted  learning :  ^on, 
certainly,  are  handsomer  than  either 
of  them.  Who  are  you,  beautifVd 
beine  ?" 

"I  am  a  woman,"  siud  Eve,  with  a 
look  of  deep  ingenuousness.  "  Are 
you  not  one  also  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Venus,  "  I  am  a 
goddess." 

"And  what  is  a  goddess?"  asked 
Eve.  "  I  see  no  difference  between  as, 
but  that  you  are  so  very  beaut  ifuL" 

"  A  goddess,"  replied  Venus,  laud- 
ing archly,  "is  a  myth.  I  am  the 
poet*s  dr^m  of  beauty." 

"You  have  a  strange  language,** 
said  Eve ;  "  I  do  not  comprehend  it. 
What  is  the  poet  ?*' 

"  And  you  can  ask  t**  said  Venus. 
"  Woman  not  know  her  worshipper  I 
It  cannot  be." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Eve,  "  I  nerer 
knew  a  poet." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Venus ;  "  I 
am  not  mortal,  yet  am  I,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  me  in  fables,  skilfully 
contrived,  of  mortal  birth.  I  am  your 
child,  fair  Eve,  but  an  impalpable  and 
unembodied  one,  bom  m  the  hoar 
when  Adam  first  beheld  you.    In  that 
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instant  he  became,  what  70a  just  now 
were  puzzled  to  hear  named — a  poet : 
gazing  on  you,  his  fancy  warmedi  and 
telt  the  power  to  Tivify.  Ideal  beauty 
then  was  bom — beauty  like  yours, 
and  yet  unlike ;  at  once  like  yours, 
and  like  to  that  of  all  your  loveliest 
daughters ;  various  as  all,  and  beauti- 
ful as  each — now  fair  as  morning,  now 
as  eveninz  dusk ;  with  tresses  golden 
as  the  sunlight  now,  anon  as  black  as 
is  the  raven's  plume ;  changeful  in 
shape  and  stature ;  but  to  each  most 
perfect,  as  1  bear  some  strong  resem. 
blance  to  the  form  or  face  of  a  beloved 
woman — such  am  I." 

''I  knew  not  that  T  had  such  a 
lovely  and  mysterious  child,"  said 
Eve ;  "  where  is  it  that  you  dwell  ?'* 

"  I  could  not  answer  the  question," 
said  Venus ;  "  for,  in  fact,  1  am  ubi- 
quitous. My  votaries  find  me  every- 
where. Hidden  deep  in  the  rudest 
block  of  shapeless  marble,  the  poet- 
sculptor  has  discovered  me,  and  has 
not  been  content  till  he  has  revealed 
me  to  the  world." 

**  How  very  singular  I"  said  Eve. 
**  But  what  is  the  cause  of  your  being 
here  ?" 

*'  Why  are  any  of  us  here?"  answered 
Venus,  more  £ft6emtco.  "The  Nation- 
al Exhibition,  of  course,  has  brought 
us  all.  Bv  the  way,  what  an  interest 
your  daughters  seemed  to  take  in  it." 

"Wonderful,"  said  Eve;  "and, 
indeed,  when  I  met  you  now,  I  was 
just  coming  to  look  at  what  attracted 
so  much  of  their  attention  in  this  north- 
em  hall.  You  know  I  was  obliged, 
like  yourself,  to  remain  continually  in 
the  !Fine  Arts*  Court,  till  this  moment, 
and  I  could  not  come  to  look  at  the 
laces,  and  the  crochet,  and  soforth, 
that  I  heard  them  perpetually  talking 
about." 

"  What  do  they  want  of  all  these 
things  ?"  asked  Venus.  "  I  don't  un- 
derstand why  it  is  they  don't  remain 
in  their  original  condition,  as  you  and 
I  do." 

"  Oh,"  said  Eve,  with  a  sigh  and 
a  blush,  "  the  fault  is  mine.  I  brought 
dotbes  on  them,  with  all  their  other 
misfortunes,  by  trusting  to  that  nasty, 
slippery  serpent ;  but,  indeed,  I  see 
no  necessity  for  the  way  they  spoil  their 
appearance,  in  the  use  of  them.  I 
wore  very  little  myself,  but  I  would 
not  appear  as  I  do,  only  that  M'Dowell 
left  me  no  choice.  He  took  my  petti- 
coat  away." 


This  was  said  with  such  naivete  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  refrained  from 
laughing  loudly. 

"  I  should  greatly  like  to  know," 
said  Eve,  continuing,  afler  a  moment—. 
"  I  should  greatly  like  to  know  if  my 
daughters,  whom  I  saw  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion, are  like  their  mother  in  shape. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  tell,  with  all 
those  clothes.  I  have  seen  lovely 
faces  amongst  them,  many  exquisitely 
beautiful  hands,  and  now  and  then  got 
a  glimpse  at  a  charming  neck  and 
throat,  but  beyond  that  it  is  all  clothes 
— clothes — clothes — clothes.  Is  it  not 
very  provoking  ?" 

"  1  ou  noticed  Susannah,  of  course," 
said  Venus,  in  reply.  "  She,  at  least, 
bears  a  pretty  strong  resemblance  to 
you  in  every  way.    She  is  very  lovely." 

"Yes,"  replied  Eve,  "but  Susan- 
nah never  adopted  these  modem  fa- 
shions. Her  Jewish  dress  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  those  girls  wear." 

"The  men  are  just  as  great  a  rid- 
dle," said  Venus;  " queer- looking 
things,  with  round  boxes  on  their 
heads,  and  a  ^eat  wall  of  silk  and 
linen  round  their  necks  and  faces,  in- 
stead of  beards  and  whiskers." 

I  felt  that  the  conversation  was  pre- 
sumed  to  be  private,  and  that  I  really 
had  no  right  to  remain  a  listener,  but 
my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  my  pro- 
priety, and  I  did. 

"  That  occurred  to  me,  too,"  replied 
Eve,  at  first,  "  but  that  Greek  Hunter, 
near  Psyche,  is  rather  a  modern  young 
man,  and  is  very  well  proportioned ; 
and  then  the  Youth  at  the  Stream,  just 
opposite  where  I  stood,  is  remarkably 
handsome." 

"Oh!  is  he  not  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture?" said  Venus,  with  animation. 
**  He  is  nearly  equsJ  to  Apollo.** 

"Or  to  Adam,  when  I  first  saw 
him,"  added  Eve.  "  Poor  Adam  I  I 
have  seen  nothing  of  him  for  an  age. 
They  hardly  ever  oring  him  into  puUic 
places  at  all,  and  I  generally  have  to 
remain  without  him  m  them." 

I  saw  a  kind  of  malicious  smile  upon 
the  lips  of  Venus,  and  guessed  it  arose 
from  some  passing  thought  of  Vulcan. 
She  gave  no  expression  to  the  thought, 
however,  but  said,  playfully  resuming 
the  subject — 

"  The  little  children,  too,  are  quite 
the  same  as  formerly.  You  observed 
the  Baby  Asleep— Moore's — on  the 
pillow  nearly  opposite  you." 

"  Indeed  I  dia,"  replied  Venus,  *'  a 
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dear,  pretty  little  creature  it  is.  Be- 
sides 1  studied  the  legs  and  arms  of 
numerous  babies  in  the  Exhibition, 
which  were  visible  enough  ;  and  I  am 
sure  they  are  all  as  they  ought  to  be. 
But  I  am  very  uneasy,  indeed,  about 
my  poor  daughters.  In  fact,  I  saw 
several  very  pretty-faced  creatures 
amongst  them  without  body  enough 
for  an  infant  of  a  year  old.  A  waist 
that  one  can  put  one's  arm  round  is 
very  well,  but  if  one  can  put  one's 
hand  round  it,  it  is  neither  useful  nor 
ornamental." 

**  Oh,  horrid  1"  exclaimed  Venus, 
"I  wouldn't  suffer  my  waist  to  be 
diminished  an  inch  in  circumference 
for  the  world.  But  it  all  comes  of 
wearing  those  vile  clothes." 

**They  must,  as  I  told  you,  wear 
some,"  said  Eve  ;  "  but  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  they  put  on  those  tight 
things  that  they  do  now.  They  mic^ht 
have  loose,  easy  draperies,  falling 
gracefully  over  their  forms,  and  allow- 
ing every  limb  and  muscle  its  free, 
natural  play.  It  makes  me  melancholy 
to  see  the  way  in  which  they  disfigure 
themselves  now,  in  point  of  appear- 
ance, to  say  nothing  of  the  oacrifiee 
they  must  make  of  health  and  comfort. 
If  I  could  have  spoken  to  them  I 
would,  but  I  was  unable.  However,  I 
hope  that  the  y^ry  fact  of  seeing  me 
a^s  they  did,  may  teach  them  a  prac- 
tical lesson  on  the  subject.  But  let  us 
look  at  some  of  those  things  in  the 
cases." 

They  moved  up  the  steps,  and  I 
stole  ai\er  them,  to  observe  their  pro- 
ceedings.  Venus  did  not  appear  to 
set  much  value  on  the  articles  of  dress ; 
but  her  companion  evidently  admired 
the  laces  and  the  crochet  greatly.  8ho 
put  on  a  polka  jacket  of  imitation 
point-lace,  and  asked  the  goddess  if  it 
was  not  becoming ;  but  Von  us  fell  into 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and 
protested  that  it  looked  quite  ridiculous 
without  something  else.  She  then 
added  a  crochet  robe,  but  the  goddess 
still  objected,  insisting  that  it  would 
not  do  to  dress  exclusively  in  lace  and 
crochet.  Other  fabrics  were  then 
tried,  and  disposed  in  various  fashions 
on  the  lovely  form  of  Eve;  and  at 
length  a  rich  blue  tabinet,  and  a  gor- 
geous crimson  velvet,  arranged  in  full- 
flowing  draperies,  leaving  one  white 
shoulder  and  half  a  snowy  bosom 
bare,  and  suficring  a  foot  to  appear, 
exposed  to  a  little  above  the  ancle. 


produced  a  costume  that  WlJ  eye  de- 
cided to  be  positively  beautiful,  while 
even  the  fastidious  Venus  said  that 
the  wearer  looked  almost  as  handsome 
as  if  she  wore  no  robe  at  alL 

"  JDrink  of  thli  cup— youMl  Sod  tlwre*i  a  ipcU  ia 
lU  every  drop  *galntt  the  Illi  of  mortal  I  tj  i 
Talk  of  the  cordial  thai  sparkled  for  Helen — 
Uer  cup  waa  a  flctioo,  bat  this  b  reality/* 

**  Reality  t — As  Tm  a  Faun,  *tis  the 
real  thing,  '  and  no  mistake.'  Hora- 
tius  Flaccus,  my  old  Mend,  why  did 
not  the  gods  permit  you  to  taste  Irish 
whiskey  ?  What  a  lolly  soul  you 
would  have  been  if  you  had  imbibed  it, 
instead  of  those  resinous  potations  of 
Mecsenas,  thick,  stringy  abominations — 
Lysus  punish  the  compounder  I — not 
like  this  transparent,  honest  fluid  in 
the  glass  barrel — 

«« «  Bleh  ae  Beanty'i  ilgh. 

When  young  Love  Inhalii  it  t 

Bright  as  Beauty's  eye. 
When  no  sorrow  Telle  It. 

Tol  de  rol  de  rol, 
Tooral  ooral  ooral.* 

'There  isn't  a  headache  in  a  hogs- 
head of  it,'  fol  de  rol  de  rol  I  But, 
blessed  Diana  I  is  that  one  of  your 
nymphs,  gliding  in  there  among  the 
tin  canisters  ?  Holla,  there,  my  jewel ! 
where  are  you  going  to?  By  the  powers 
of  delf,  you'll  not  get  off  without 
a  kiss,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  swift 
as  you  are — here  goes  for  a  chase." 

But  a  crash  at  the  same  moment  plain- 
ly informed  me  that  whoever  or  what- 
ever might  be  the  fair  object  of  my 
friend  the  Faun's  pursuit,  had  no  need 
to  fear  being  overtaken  by  that  mirth- 
ful personage.  Down  he  had  evident- 
ly  come,  and  his  fall  seemed  to  have 
entirely  changed  the  tenor  of  his  emo- 
tions, for  the  first  words  I  caught  alter 
the  disaster  were — 

'*  ^iculapius,  assist  mol — ^what  a 
tumble!  May  the  fate  of  Actieon  be 
mino  if  I  ever  again  bother  my  head 
about  one  of  you,  you  deluding  hus- 
sies. Here  are  my  bones  aching,  like 
the  foot  of  Vulcan  when  he  was  kicked 
out  of  Olympus,  and  came  sprawliuff 
on  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  with  a  sprained 
ancle.  And  the  '  blessed  liquor '  run. 
ning  waste  in  all  directions.  Thunder 
and  turf  I  was  ever  such  a  disaster 
known— just  as  I  had  come  across  the 
divine  fluid!  Mav  all  nymphs,  and 
naiads,  and  dr^^adshave  the  luck  of  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  and  be  con- 
demned to  the  perpetual  filling  of  bot- 
tomless  tubsy  as  a  punishment  for  that 
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mischicvotis  minx  causing  such  a  loss 
of  the  Milesian  liquid.  Sut  grief  is  a 
dry  article^  and  requires  moistening ; 
here*s  for  adraughtljiipy  hip,  hurrah  1 
fiacchusbe  prais^,  isn't  it  ereat  stuff?" 

During  tnis  very  uproarious  interval 
I  had  left  the  northern  hall,  and  stolen 
quietly  into  the  eastern,  where,  stretch- 
ed right  across  the  passage  by  the  whis- 
key manufacturers'  contributions,  the 
Faun,  with  his  head  leaning  against 
one  of  the  counter  supports,  was  in- 
dulging in  "  potations  pottle  deep  "  of 
the  <'mountdn  dew,"  of  which  he 
teemed  so  much  enamoured.  He  gra- 
dually began  to  subside  somewhat  in 
turbulence,  and  to  give  utterance  to 
few  sounds,  save  a  very  drunken  and 
suppressed  humming  of  verses,  taken 
at  random  from  various  ancient  and  mo- 
dem bacchanalian  songs — Irish  lyrics 
being  predominant — and  now  and  then 
A  hiccup  of  marvellously  intoxicated 
character.  I  felt  no  disposition  to 
make  his  closer  acquaintance;  but 
anxious  to  know  what  being  it  was 
that  he  had  seen  amongst  the  tin-plate 
articles,  and  whose  attempted  pursuit 
had  led  to  his  disaster,  I  crept  softly 
alonff  by  the  southern  passage,  and  en- 
tered the  outer  compartment,  where  the 
fair  creature  should  be  found.  I  looked 
around  for  a  little  while  in  vain,  but 
at  length  I  heard  some  one  saying,  in 
a  very  pleasing  voice — 

f  *  Oh  !  I  have  it  at  last ;  this  must 
be  it  surely,  and  it  does  seem  quite 
equal  to  what  I  heard  them  all  say  of 
it.  One  could  defy  all  the  elders  in 
Jerusalem  to  get  a  glimpse  at  one 
when  those  nice  curtains  are  drawn. 
'Tis  a  very  elegant  contrivance,  indeed ; 
I'll  get  into  it." 

**  Grod  bless  me,"  said  I  to  myself, 
*' that's  Susannah,  positively,  that  is 
getting  int«  the  Eglinton  bath — I  had 
better  cut.  If  I  were  caught  here,  I 
might  be  treated  like  those  rascally  old 
Babbi.  I'll  take  to  my  heels  forth- 
with." 

Andy  with  a  very  reasonable  degree 
of  speed,  I  made  my  way  back  into  the 
eastern  hall  acain. 

As  I  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Fine 
Arts'  Court,  a  hum  of  many  voices  in 
that  direction  convinced  me  that  some- 
thing unusuallj  exciting  was  going  on 
there.  I  hurried  my  steps  thither,  and 
observing  much  bustle  and  movement  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  hall,  I  ascended 
the  pteps  at  the  entrance,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  view.    The  cause  of  the 


stir  was  evidently  some  object  on  the 
right  of  the  great  organ,  and  looking 
anxiously  in  that  way,  I  observed  that 
a  young  and  graceful  female  form  was 
the  centre  of  an  animated  group,  who 
seemed  urgent  in  their  appeals  to  her  to 
do  something  that  she  appeared  timidly 
to  decline.  At  length  she  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  that  were  addressed  to  her, 
and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  young  man, 
who  bore  an  ancient  Irish  harp,  advanc- 
ed to  the  front  of  the  organ,  and  made 
three  profound  inclinations  with  an  air 
of  combined  dignity  and  gentleness 
that  was  winning  in  the  extreme.  The 
anxious  crowd  around  her  drew  back 
as  she  took  uj)  her  position,  and  gazed 
on  her  with  mingled  admiration  and  at- 
tachment, together  with  that  eager  look 
which  denotes  the  expectation  of  some 
refined  and  elevated  enjoyment.  Iso- 
lated as  she  now  stood,  I  could  observe 
her  face  and  figure  with  distinctness. 
The  former  was  one  in  every  respect 
attractive — the  features  regular  and 
handsome,  the  brow  smooth  and  finely 
shaped,  the  lips  full,  yet  delicately 
moulded,  and  the  entire  countenance 
lighted  up  by  an  expression  of  bright 
intelligence,  varied  at  moments  by  apen- 
siyeness  which  flung  a  passing  shadow 
over  the  features,  suggesting  the  clouds 
and  sunshine  of  an  April  sky.  The 
head  was  symmetrical,  and  set  finely 
on  the  bust;  and  the  rich  auburn  hair, 
through  whose  waves  gleamed  here  and 
there  a  golden  thread  of  light,  was  ad- 
mirably m  keeping  with  the  character 
and  complexion  ofthe  fair  owner.  The 
figure,  I  have  already  said,  was  slight, 
graceful,  and  shrinking,  and  was  robed 
in  a  simple  dress  of  white,  of  modem 
fashion.  I  could  not  doubt  who  stood 
before  me — it  was  Catherine  Hayes 
herself. 

As  I  gazed,  the  youngminstrel  who  had 
led  her  forward  touched  his  harp.  The 
symphony  resounded  grandly  through 
the  silent  hall.  The  figure  ofthe  songs- 
tress seemed  to  dilate  as  she  listened  to 
her  native  *'  Ora  mackree,"  and  at  the 
first  chord  of  the  accompaniment,  her 
voice  gushed  into  the  melody,  to  these 
words : — 

Wake,  mother,  wake ;  a  deatblike  trance 

Has  bound  thy  soul  too  long ! 
That  soul  that  sped  the  warrior's  lanoe, 

That  roused  the  minstrers  song. 
Lov'd  Erin,  hear  thy  daughler^s  voics — 

Upraise  thy  drooping  head, 
And  let  the  wond'ring  world  rejoice 

To  find  thou  art  not  dead. 
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Thoa  art  not.    Oh,  could  death  impart 

The  life  that  teems  around — 
The  deathless  life  of  glorious  art, 

Whose  wonders  here  abound  ? 
Immortal  thoughts,  that  march  along, 

Sublime,  from  age  to  age. 
And  rescue  from  oblivion's  wrong 

The  poet  and  the  sage. 

Wake,  mother,  wake,  and  here  behold 

Thy  children's  genios  shine; 
If  triumph  crown'd  thy  brow  of  old, 

To  triumph  still  is  thme. 
And,  while  the  nations  own  thy  sway 

In  many  a  peaceful  field, 
Eclipse  that  sterner  olden  day, 

By  bardic  lore  revealed. 

Not  now  do  angry  fends  demand 

Thy  sword  the  sheath  to  leave ; 
A  holier  work  awaits  thy  hand 

Than  victor-wreaths  to  weave : 
To  light  the  hallow'd  lamp  of  peace, 

In  lieu  of  war*s  red  fire. 
And  blend  the  noblest  arts  of  Greece 

And  grandest  works  of  Tyre. 

Then,  mother,  wake ;  what  worthier  spot 

Thine  opening  eyes  could  greet 
Than  this,  where  bom  to  deathless  lot. 

Thy  great  and  gifted  meet  ? 
Where  fend  and  faction  come  not  near, 

The  hallowed  truce  to  break ; 
Ah !  burst  the  spell  that  bUids  thee  here— 

Wake,  mother  Erin,  wake  I 

Mute  as  marble  stood  the  listenersy 
throughout  that  glorious  and  impas- 
aioued  burst  of  sonz— -mute  as  they 
whoy  at  the  voioe  of  ^ourmahal,  when 
•he  breathed  her  enchanUng  melody — 

**  stood  hiuhod  Mud  wonderlBf , 
Aad  tuned  and  lookod  Into  tho  »ir, 
Ai  If  thc7  thoaf  ht  to  no  tho  wing 
Of  Unai,  tho  ufel,  thora.** 

Nor  did  the  sounds  of  Tukar  plaudits 
desecrate  the  air,  througn  which  it 
was  wafted,  as  its^  echoes  died  away. 
It  sank  into  the  spirit's  inmost  deptlis, 
unmin^led  with  aught  that  could  weak- 
en its  influence.  A  divine  essence,  it 
was  absorbed  into  the  soul,  and  thrilled 
through  it,  in  silent  yet  alUpervading 
music. 

How  long?  A  moment,  possibly, 
bat  it  might  have  been  an  age.  I  had 
no  consciousness  of  time — ^no  con. 
sciousness,  perhaps,  of  anything.  My 
thouffht  had  become,  as  it  were,  a 
Voi^ess  melodv.    I  knew  no  more. 

Yet  I  must  have  been  conscious  of 
something  more-— conscious  that,  beside 
the  figure  of  that  fair  being,  now  kneel- 
ing, with  uplifted  head,  there  stood 


another  female  form,  whose  air  of 
maternal  dignity  contrasted  finely  with 
the  delicate  frame  of  her  young  com- 
panion. Yet,  matron  as  she  seemed, 
she,  too,  was  of  proportions  which  had 
almost  the  delicacy  of  maidenhood — 

"  Her  fbrm  wu  light. 
And  her  cje  wm  bright, 

But  a  tev  itood  trembling  there  i 
And  her  wan  cheek  ahovcd 
That  the  by-gone  night 
Had  been  one  of  eorrow  and  care.** 

There  was,  however,  despite  that 
fr«gility  of  appearance,  a  queenly  ma- 
Sesty  m  her  aspect,  and  a  pnde  m  her 
bearing,  that  told  she  had  known  what 
it  was  to  rule ;  and,  though  uncrowned, 
she  wore  a  regal  mantle.  On  its  blue 
folds  were  broidered  a  rose,  a  thistle, 
and  a  shamrock,  with  the  motto,  **  Tria 
juncta  in  uno ;"  while  another  royal 
robe  of  richest  green  was  beside  her, 
and  lying  on  it  an  ancient  crown  and 
sceptre.  A  noble  dog  crouched  at  her 
feet— a  dog  such  as  we  see  only  in  the 
pictures  of  a  by-gone  time.  Those  pre* 
sent  gazed  upon  the  group  with  a  won* 
der,  m  which  a  reverential  awe  seemed 
mingled ; .  and  I  felt  my  soul  so  sub- 
dued by  the  majestic  mien  of  that  state- 
lier form,  that  I  sank  on  my  knees, 
involuntajrilv,  as  I  gazed. 

'*  Sweet  daughter,"  said  the  queenly 
female,  in  tones  slightly  tremulous, 
yet  solemn  and  full  of  melody,  "  thy 
voice  is  no  unworthy  one  to  awaken 
mo;  nor  is  this  scene  one  which  my 
eves  can  dwell  upon  with  other  feelings 
than  those  of  pride  and  hope.  Here, 
amid  the  genius  of  my  chilaren,  I  be- 
hold  that  which  announces  to  me  a 
future  that,  if  no  dark  destiny  inter- 
pose, may  outshine  those  glories  of  the 
past,  that  so  long  have  been  the  dream 
of  my  sorrowing  slumber.  Here,  where 
the  illustrious  dead,  to  whom  I  have 
given  birth,  are  r^nimated  by  the  art 
of  the  illustrious  liring— my  children, 
too— and  where  imagination  groups 
together,  what  vulgar  reality  keeps 
sundered  from  each  other  ;  —  here, 
where  sculpture  and  painting  summon 
before  me  the  poets,  the  orators,  the 
sUtesmen,  the  warriors,  whom  in  other 
days  I  nursed,  whom  I  nurse  to-day  ;— 
here,  where  the  thoughts  that  I  nave 
inspired  stand  embodied,  beautiful  and 
enduring,  beyond  even  my  human 
children ; — here,  where  all  is  mine,  and 
pays  me  homage,  I  feel  yet  a  (jueen. 
What  I  see  here  all  owns  me  as  its  so- 
vereign, and  I  see  here  what  conquen 
the  conquerors  of  sovereigns— Hmeand 
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Death.  Mute  lips  are  here»  whose  elo- 
quenoe  shall  yet  speak  through  ages, 
whose  sonss  shall  echo  while  the  earth 
endures.  Beauty  is  here  im mortalised, 
and  fancy  clothed  with  imperishability. 
But  to  thee  ray  words  are  unnecessary. 
I  shall  not  further  pursue  the  theme. 
I  have  wakened,  fair  daughter,  at  thy 
call.  The  spell  that  thralled  my  senses 
is  removed.    M^  reign  will  have  new 

glories  from  this  hour.     Behold  the 
awn  I" 

At  the  instant  a  golden  haze  ga- 
thered over  the  scene,  in  which  the 
figures  before  and  around  me  seemed 
to  melt  like  those  of  a  dissolving  view. 
A  numbness  crept  upon  my  frame,  and 
my  limbs  felt  weak,  beneath  the  bur. 
then  of  my  body.  I  sank  from  my 
kneeling  posture,  to  the  ground.  Lan- 
guid, and  overcome  by  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  sensation,  I  stretched 
at  full  lensth  along  the  floor.  I  saw 
nothing ;  but  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Faun,  first  distant,  and  then  nearer 
and  more  near.  Quite  close  to  me,  it 
was  the  most  drunken  voice  I  ever  lis- 
tened to.  It  was  expressing  a  rollick- 
ing determination  on  the  owner's  part 
to  go  home  in  his  own  clothes.  I  had 
a  ludicrous,  but  very  distressing,  con- 
viction that  he  had  none.  Ho  staj^- 
gered  almost  over  me.  I  was  utterly 
miserable,  but  could  not  stir  one  inch. 
He  passed ;  his  voice  grew  a  little 
fainter,  but  made  me  very  wretched, 
by  an  intimation  that  he  wouldn't  ^o 
home  until  morning — in  fact,  "  till 
daylight  did  appear."  I  thought  he 
might    stagger    back    again,    conse- 


quently; but  he  didn't.  His  music 
died  away.  "  Mine,  immortally  mine," 
said  another  voice,  in  a  low  whisper, 
at  my  side.  Psyche  was  again  before 
my  eyes.  How  divinely  beautiful  I 
Was  the  sunlight  brighter  on  those 
golden  tresses?  Was  the  pure  tint 
of  that  lovely  brow  more  pure  ?  Was 
it  a  dream  ? 

The  saffron  hues  of  early  dawn 
streamed  into  the  Fine  Arts*  Court. 
All  was  in  profound  repose.  Eve 
stood  revealed  in  her  womanly  loveli- 
ness. Psyche  sat  motionless,  with  the 
butterfly  at  her  feet.  The  Faun  was 
lying,  in  his  position  of  lamentable 
discomfort,  as  stiff  as  gypsum  could 
make  him.  Susannah  was  modestly 
seated,  as  if  trying  to  hide  herself 
from  observation,  with  nothing.  Ve- 
nus looked  nearly  as  modest,  with  a 
similar  dif&culty  as  to  clothing.  But 
'tis  useless  to  proceed.  Busts  and 
everything  were  ranged  in  their  places, 
just  as  usual.     Where  was  I  ? 

At  that  precise  moment  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  looked  curiously  round 
my  bed-room.  My  blinds  were  not 
down — I  never  keep  them  so.  My 
shutters  were  open — they  always  are. 
There  was,  melancholy  to  relate,  no 
one  there  to  whom  I  could  tell  all 
that  happened.  Accordingly,  I  turned 
round  and  fell  into  a  doze;  then  I 
awoke,  shaved,  dressed,  breakfasted 
on  fried  ham  and  eggs — a  very  capital 
dish  at  breakfast — and  wrote  the  whole 
out  for  my  friend  Poplar.  If  he  pub- 
lishes it,  he  has  to  blame  himself. 


KoTv. — The  reader  who  has  visited  the  Exhibition  will,  it  is  hoped,  understand 
the  allusions  in  the  foregoing  paper.  For  the  information  of  others,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  objects  of  art  Introduced  are  the  *'Eve*'  and 
"Psyche"  of  M'Dowell;  Foley's  "Youth  at  a  Stream;"  Heffeman's  "Susan. 
nah;"Hogan»8"DrunkenFaun;"  Lawler's  "Venus;"  "The  Lost  One"  (de- 
scribed as  the  youth  bearing  the  drowned  boy),  by  Thomas  Farrell,  of  Dublin  ; 
and  the  "Hunter  Reposing,"  and  "Bard,**  by  his  brothers  Joseph  and  James 
Farrell ;  the  "  Sleeping  Child,'*  by  Christopher  Moore ;  the  bust  of  Miss 
Catherine  Hayes,  by  E.  A.  Foley ;  and  the  figure  of  Erin.  This  last,  however, 
as  described,  is  purely  ideal,  but  lei^itimately  brought  in,  as  Hogan's  figure  of 
"Hibernia"  occupied  a  position  in  the  Fine  Arts'  Court,  and  suggested  it.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  add  that  Erin  is  described  as  wearing  a  blue  mantle — as  blue, 
not  green,  is  the  heraldic  colour  pertaining  to  Ireland  now. 
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BUTHANiJU. 

[Toii  poem  consists  of  a  short  series  of  detached  pieces,  with  no  other  direct 
link  of  connexion  than  that  which  their  name  implies,  as  referring  to  the 
happy  death  of  a  young  and  gifted  la(]y.  They  were  entrusted  to  the  judg. 
ment  of  a  friend,  who  found  in  them  (unless  he  were  over  partial)  so  much  of 
truth  as  well  as  poetry,  that  he  was  reluctant  to  leave  them  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  narrow  circle.  The  poetical  introduction  is  addressed  to  their  author,  by 
the  writer  of  these  prefatory  lines.]  M. 

PRELUDE. 

The  massive  hills  around  my  home 

Were  purpled  dark  this  Autumn  eve. 
The  sullen  streams  were  bossed  with  foam ; 

I  heard  their  waters  go,  and  grieve. 
I  saw  the  shadows  raining  thick 

Down  on  the  islet  fi^ds  of  light 
That  shot  across  the  gloom,  then  quick 

Were  tramped  out  by  the  tread  of  night 

Grieve  on  ye  waves :  with  deeper  moan 

Sing  songs  of  sorrow  evermore ; 
A  thousand  hearts  shall  find  a  tone 

Responsive  to  your  grief-ful  lore. 
Come  on,  thou  night,  with  heavier  tread. 

Rain  down  ye  shadows  quicker  yet ; 
I  hold  communion  with  the  dead, 

I  think  upon  a  light  that's  set. 

A  time  to  think  how  glitterinir  far. 

In  tinctured  scan  with  ilowing  plume, 
Each  with  his  bright  eye  like  a  star. 

We  send  our  hopes  across  the  gloom. 
We  send  them  forth  like  gallant  men 

For  high  emprize  whose  spirits  bum. 
But  to  our  grasp  comes  back  again. 

Not  life — ^but  ashes,  and  the  urn. 

Nay — shame  to  him  who  will  not  drink 

Some  healthful  drops  from  cups  of  sorrow  ; 
O  blind,  who  sees  not  on  the  brink, 

'Twixt  dark  to-day  and  bright  to-movrow. 
The  burning  bars,  with  radiant  stripes. 

That  gleam  and  deepen  down  the  sky. 
And  are  august  and  blessed  types 

To  musing's  melancholy  eye. 

Nay — time  to  think,  the  dead  how  blest. 

Who  are  not  in  a  changeful  place. 
Who  know  no  more  the  heart's  unrest. 

The  flushing  of  the  sin-shamed  face ; 
But  while  our  cities  fade  and  fall. 

And  while  our  oceans  roll  and  roar. 
They  dwell  beside  the  crystal  wall. 

And  walk  along  the  sealess  shore. 

And  while  our  brightest  lights  bum  faint. 
And  while  our  mountain- tops  look  dim. 

Aye  gazes  each  en  crowned  saint 
On  hills  that  art  a  home  to  him : 
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On  purple  calms  of  light,  that  far 

Slumber  upon  the  eternal  river^ 
While  all  the  time  the  morning  star 

Shines  into  hb  deep  heart  for  OTor. 

Strange  1  how  these  thoughts,  half  dark^  half  clears 

Sorrow  with  bright  hopes  interlaced. 
Blend  with  the  lay  thou  gav*st  me^  dear. 

In  thine  own  gentle  writing  traced. 
A  lay  that  tells  the  looks,  the  sighs. 

The  thoughts  around  a  dying  bed. 
But  tells  the  undying  sanctities, 

Enhaloing  the  sainted  dead. 

There  are  who  blame  the  poet's  harp. 

When  sorrow  gushes  from  its  strings. 
But  poet's  own,  thoush  critics  carp, 

.   ThA  upper  and  the  nether  springs. 
And  Milton's  song,  with  sorrow  laden. 

Sweeps  down  the  temple  aisles  of  fiime. 
And  one  sings  to  a  weeping  maiden, 

£*en  now  his  *'  In  Memoriam." 

That  classic  harp  to  sorrow  strung. 

Too  exquisite  a  charm  it  has. 
Yet,  but  as  heathens  sing,  he  sung 

That  elegy  of  Lycidas. 
And  if  the  other's  song  be  sweet, 

I  miss  a  something  eyen  there» 
I  long  the  simple  cross  to  meet. 

£a  all  that  mausoleum  rare. 

And  so  I  loTe  these  artless  strains. 

Because  a  purer  tide  of  truth. 
Runs  full  and  free  through  all  their  veins. 

And  gives  them  innocent  looks  of  youth. 
And  I  am  sure  the  shadowy  cross, 

Mingles  with  all  the  shadows  here. 
And  thus  I  see  a  gain  in  loss. 

The  dawning  of  a  golden  year. 

And  so  I  prelude  thus  to  thee. 

Sweet  singer  of  the  saddest  strain. 
Sweet  chronicler  of  agony. 

Sweet  watcher  by  a  couch  of  pain. 
0,  often  looked  she  tnro*  the  dark 

With  something  of  an  angel  look. 
And  thou  hast  caught  the  angel  mark. 

And  stamped  it  on  thy  little  book. 

Well  hast  thou  done — for  others  thus 

May  learn  how  &ith's  unqnenched  lamp 
Bums  on,  burns  on,  all  luminous. 

Thin  gauze  between  it  and  the  damp : 
May  learn  how  pilgrim,  frail  as  we. 

Fared  on  beneath  the  storm  and  sun. 
Until  a  crown  eternally 

By  that  brief  march  of  life  was  won. 

Well  hast  thoa  done— there  are  who  plant 

Their  fancy  bowers  with  rich  ripe  rose, 
And  bid  each  sterner  shape  avaunty 

That  vexes  their  serene  repose. 
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Come,  let  them  see  this  sweet,  pale  faoe» 
On  which  'twere  sin  to  picture  laughter* 

So  may  they  learn  perchance  to  trace 
1.  he  mystic  omens  of  hereafler. 

Well  hast  thou  done — there  are  who  gaze 

Upon  the  outward  horn  of  death* 
Until  tne  inward  verging  rays 

Gro  out  beneath  their  heavy  breath. 
But  dark  corruption  thou  hast  filled 

With  streams  of  resurrection  light, 
And  from  a  bruised  flower  distilled 

Immortal  odours  exquisite. 

Then  is  there  one  who  faints  and  fears* 

Or  one  whose  treasure  is  below. 
Or  one  whose  eyes  are  dimmed  with  tears-^ 

These  churchyard  things  him  sadden  so? 
Or  one  who  seeks  oy  teaching  high. 

To  make  wild  beating  pulses  pure, 
And  wake  himself  to  sympathy. 

With  sorrow's  simple  portraiture  ? 

Or  is  there  one,  by  dying  bed, 

Who  once  has  heard  the  minutes  go, 
Dropping  above  the  sick  man's  head, 

Like  dropping  stones  where  waters  flow* 
Yet  who  finds  something  sadly  sweet— 

A  bright  edge  to  the  cloud  he  entered  ? 
Come,  one  and  lul,  with  noiseless  feet. 

With  hearts  upon  the  poet's  centred. 

Come  one,  come  all,  but  not  in  haste. 

And  not  in  self  wrapped  round  and  round* 
But  musing  on  a  solemn  past, 

But  treading  as  on  holy  n'ound. 
There  must  be  shells  of  thouent  within* 

To  answer  to  the  tide  ofsong, 
Or  no  responses  shalt  thou  win 

Sweet  singer,  from  the  listening  throng. 

M. 


THE  PABTIKO. 


I  go— the  night  lamp  flickers 
In  crystal  socket  deep* 

As  throbbing  to  the  murmurs 
Of  thy  short  restless  sleep. 

On  thy  pale  brow  the  shadows 
Of  the  closed  curtains  fall ; 

I  watch  the  long  dark  figures 
They  cast  on  the  ccud  wall. 

And  I  can  see  thee  heaving 

The  long  white  counterpane^ 

When  shall  1  keep  the  night  watch 
By  thy  sick  couch  again  ? 

I  go— the  cold  bright  morning 
Breaks  up  in  the  grey  skv, 

On  wood*  and  stream,  and  vaUey, 
And  those  green  hflls  that  lie 
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All  to  the  blae  wa  looking ; 

And  thro'  the  breaking  dark, 
I  hear  the  pigeon  coomg, 

The  first  eong  of  the  lark. 

O  time,  O  jouth,  O  gladness. 

How  swiftly  hare  je  sped 
Since  we  have  watched  the  sunsets 

From  yon  green  momiiain  head. 

Where  is  the  step  that  bounded 

So  lightly  from  the  ground, 
The  ring  of  that  sweet  laughter 

That  hath  no  feUow  sound  ? 

The  large  dark  eye,  all  radiant 

With  glad  and  glorious  thought— 

0  suffering,  O  sorrow, 

How  surely  have  ye  wrought  I 

Now  wasted  form,  and  languor. 

And  lowly  breathed  word ; 
And  pain,  and  unrest  weary. 

And  pale  lips  roughly  stirred. 

Hush  false  and  vain  repining. 

Nor  drop  hot  tears  of  mine ; 
Doth  man  not  cut  the  diamond 

That  it  may  brighter  shine  ? 

Do  we  not  cast  the  fine  gold. 

Into  the  cleansing  fire. 
Is  not  the  child  most  cherished, 

StiU  chastened  of  its  sire  ? 

And  saints  wear  crowns  of  glory 

Thro*  Heaven's  etemalyears. 
With  brightest  rays  around  them, 

All  mimed  from  earthly  tears. 

Hush,  there  are  unseen  watchers 

Round  the  blest  sufierer  now. 
And  angel-hands  all  gently 

Smooth  down  her  pale  high  brow. 

Hush,  He  is  here  in  presence 

Who  knew  all  pain  and  care. 
Nor  ever  layeth  on  His  own 

A  cross  they  cannot  bear. 

Hush,  for  a  dear  hand  beckons  ^ 

Her  soul  to  the  bright  shore. 
Like  summer  hasting  after  i 

The  young  spring  gone  before.  i 

I 

1  go — ^O,  parting  sorrow,  I 

O,  anguish  of  vain  tears,  I 

Why  will  ye  mock  me — bringing 
The  shades  of  our  past  years  ? 

Twin  spirit  to  my  spirit. 

When  thou  hast  left  my  side. 
What  other  love  shall  comfort — 

What  other  voice  shall  guide  ? 


I 
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Hush,  in  our  high  communiooy 

There  is  no  braken  link. 
And  lights  gleam  thro'  the  shadows^ 

On  the  dark  river's  brink. 

One  hope>  one  fidth«  one  Heaven* 
These  years,  how  fast  they  speed  I 

There  is  no  endless  parting.. 
No,  never  in  our  Creed. 


THX  LAST  C0MMI7NI0N. 

I  may  not  chafe  thy  weary  temnle, 
I  may  not  kiss  thy  dear  pale  face ; 

Bat  n)irit  answereth  to  spirit* 

And  loving  thought  o'erleapeth  space. 

And  thus  within  thy  far  sick  chamber* 

Mine  heart  communion  holds  with  thine ; 

I  see  the  kneelinff  kindred  gather 

The  broken  bread*  the  hallowed  wine. 

Huflh*  heaving  sigh — hush,  murmured  whisper ; 

Swell  forth*  ye  words  of  love*  and  dreads 
"  Take*  eat*  His  life  for  you  was  given ;" 

**  Drink  ye*  His  blood  for  you  was  shed." 

Dim  jonrows  thy  dark  eye,  kneeling  mother* 
There's  anguish  on  thy  bended  brow* 

Ay*  weep,  there  come  no  second  flowers 
When  autumn  strips  the  laden  bough. 

O*  broken  spirit*  meek-eyed  creature* 

Well  may  thy  brimming  e^es  run  o*er, 

l^oeyet  a  darker  drop  may  mmgle 
Within  the  cup  so  full  before. 


And  thou*  too*  honoured  one^  and 

Most  happy  wife*  and  mother  blest* 

There  comes  a  cloud  o'er  thy  pure  Heaven* 
Which  not  the  brightness  of  the  rest* 

Which  not  even  his  dear  love  who  kneeleih 
Close  at  thy  side  can  banish  quite* 

For  stars  that  have  an  equal  lustre 

Yet  shine  not  with  each  other's  light. 

Come*  gentle  nnrse— come*  fahr  ^oung  nsters* 
Draw  closer  still  the  narrowmg  chain. 

Another  golden  link  must  sever ; 
Ye  cannot  commune  thus  again. 

Once  more*  once  more— death's  deep'ning  shadow 
Broods  o'er  our  little  field  of  light* 

Ere  yet  the  heavy  cbud  is  scattered 

That  wrapped  our  fairest  firom  our  sight. 

Whom,  as  we  linger  by  thy  pillow* 

Dear  saint*  in  look*  in  smile*  in  tone* 

We  trace  again*  like  skies  reflecting 
The  simlight*  when  the  sun  is  gone. 
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Still  swells  the  eucharistic  measure ; 

The  feast  of  love  and  life  is  o'er. 
The  angels  joining,  and  archangels. 

And  saints  who  rest,  and  sin  no  more. 

Ah,  not  at  Christ's  own  altar  kneeling. 

Our  hearts  should  thrill,  our  eyes  grow  dim. 

As  though  we  had  not  known  His  presence. 
And  were  not  ever  one  in  Him. 

The  dead.-.tliey  are  the  truly  living. 

They  live  to  God,  to  love,  to  us. 
Why  should  the  prescience  of  brief  parting 

Sadden  the  Christian  spirit  thus  ? 

N^y^  gently  lay  her  on  His  bosom — 

^fty^  gladly  give  her  to  His  care, 
Lest  we  forget  in  our  own  sorrow. 

How  bright  the  crown  His  ransomed  wear. 


THE  CHILP  m  TBS  SICK  BOOM. 

The  glorious  sun  sinks  slowly  o'er 

The  purple  ocean,  broad  and  even. 

While,  pale  and  pure,  one  little  star 
Rides  up  the  eastern  heaven. 

The  sunset  hoes  of  coming  death 

Have  touched  her  cheek  and  lit  her  eye ; 
The  mother  hath  borne  in  her  babe* 

To  greet  her,  ere  she  die* 

With  solemn  look,  and  passive  arms » 

That  stretch  not  now  for  love's  embrace, 

He  looketh  long  and  earnestly 
On  that  sweet  holy  face. 

As  if  the  soul,  untainted  yet. 

And  fresh  from  the  Kedeemer's  toach« 
New  washed  in  His  own  blood,  who  lotea 

His  little  ones  so  much. 

With  that  bright  spirit  purified. 
In  suffering  faithful  to  the  end. 

Were  holding  secret  communing, 
We  could  not  comprehend. 

As  if  to  him  unveiled  had  been 

Angelic  forms  and  mysteries^ 
And  awfully  the  parting  soul 

Looked  thro'  her  bright  dark  eyes. 

Gaze  on,  the  sunlight  lingers  yet — 

The  brow  is  there  with  genius  fraught 

The  parted  lips,  that  poured  so  well 
The  music  of  her  thought. 

The  brow  all  calm,  the  &ce  all  fair. 
The  eye  all  brilliant,  as  of  yore. 

Each  line  by  beauty  so  refined 
It  could  refine  no  more. 
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Gale  on — and»  O,  as  eastern  skies 

Glow  when  the  western  heaven  is  bright, 

Perchance  thy  soul  may  catch  a  gleam 
From  yonder  fading  light. 

Because  her  lips  for  thee  have  Towed, 

Have  prayed  for  thee  in  hours  of  pain. 

It  cannot  be,  thou  precious  child. 

Those  prayers  shall  prove  in  vain. 

But  they  will  bring  a  blessing  back. 

As  oft-times  'neath  the  summer  moon. 
The  dewy  mists  that  heav'nward  rise, 

Fall  down  in  showers  at  noon. 

And  thou  wilt  be  a  holy  saint, 

Christ's  soldier  true  in  fights  to  come— 

Wilt  bear  His  cross  as  patiently. 
And  go  as  gladly  home. 

Gaze  on,  gaze  on — some  scenes  there  are« 

Too  uiT  to  rufBe  with  a  sigh, 
So  let  us  learn  of  childish  awe, 

And  wait  in  silence  by. 


THK  ANNnrSBSART. 

I  know  thou  art  awake  to-night ; 

Thy  tears  are  flowing  fast. 
Keeping  our  saint's  nativity, 

And  dreaming  of  the  past. 

Thou  weepest  for  the  calm  sweet  smile 
That  ne'er  again  can  charm— 

For  the  dear  head  that  hour  by  hour 
Drooped  meekly  on  thy  arm — 

For  the  young  lip  where  wisdom  hung 

The  honey  on  the  rose— • 
For  the  high  spirit  calmed  and  bowed. 

Faith's  beautiful  repose. 

Ah,  which  of  us  that  watched  that  tide 

Of  ebbing  life  depart. 
Can  hear  its  echoing  sui^e  to.night. 

Nor  tears  unbidden  start. 

But  tears  so  blended  as  they  rise 

Of  mingled  joy  and  woe. 
Like  sourocless  streams,  we  cannot  tell 

What  fountain  bids  them  flow. 

That  gush  of  sorrow,  could  she  rest 

A^in  upon  thy  side, 
Uplookiag  wiih  those  patient  eyes, 

PcrcTiance  she  would  not  chide. 

But  couldst  thou  see  her  whom  thy  care 
So  tended,  worn  and  faint. 

Clothed  with  the  Ixauty  of  the  blcss'd. 
The  glor)'  of  the  saint. 
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That  beauty  of  the  spirit  land, 

Beyond  our  brightest  dreams-. 
Sure  in  thy  soul  the  tide  of  ioy» 

Would  drown  that  darker  stream. 

And  varying  thoughts  in  gentle  strife 

Would  all  thy  soul  employ. 
Of  holy  human  tenderness, 

Vv  ith  earnest  Christian  joy. 

So  keep  we  watch  to-night,  my  loye. 

And  ever  at  His  feet. 
Who  bade  His  angel  at  this  hour. 

Steal  on  her  slumber  sweet. 

And  suffered  not  his  ruffling  wing 

To  break  upon  her  ear. 
But  willed  that  she  should  never  know 

Death's  agony  and  fear. 

O  Christ,  our  stay,  our  strength  as  her's. 

Make,  too,  our  dyii^  bed ; 
•Tis  but  in  presence  of  Thy  love 

We  dare  recall  the  dead. 


THB  PLACE  OF  BSMEMBBANCS. 

Where  wouldst  thou  think  of  her — ^where  the  young  flowers 
Spring  thro*  the  turf  where  so  often  she  lay. 

Wearily  watching  the  long  summer  hours, 
liiist  of  her  lifetime,  fleet  slowly  away  ? 

There,  by  the  garden  wall  covered  with  roses. 
Where  in  the  shelter  she  lingered  so  late ; 

Under  the  tree  where  the  shadow  reposes. 

Oyer  the  spot  where  at  noon-time  she  sate. 

Down  the  green  walk  where  ye  drew  her  so  slowly. 

Patient  and  sweet  in  her  helpless  decay ; 
In  her  own  chamber,  the  hauntea  and  holy. 

There  wouldst  thou  dream  of  thy  darling  to-day  ? 

Where  wouldst  thou  think  of  her,  darkling  and  dreary. 
In  the  lone  room  where  her  spirit  \jqSl  flight ; 

Passing  away,  as  a  child  that  is  weary. 

Turns  to  its  cradle,  nor  wishes  good  night  ? 

Where,  like  a  wild  dream,  thy  heart  still  remembers 
The  lingering  smile  on  the  motionless  clay, 

A  flame  that  lives  on  in  the  light  of  its  embers- 
There,  wouldst  thou  dream  of  thy  darling  to-day  ? 

Not  in  the  greenwood  glade — ^hearts  need  not  borrow 
Help  from  dead  >iature  to  teach  them  to  weep ; 

Not  in  that  lonely  room — why  should  thy  sorrow 
Brood  o'er  her  silent,  and  shrouded  in  sleep  ? 

Go  to  the  altar,  where  morning  and  even 

The  low  voice  has  miugled,  the  bright  head  bowed  down. 
Pouring  her  heart  out  in  commune  witli  Heaven, 

Taking  His  cross  up,  who  gaye  her  the  crown,. 
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£?erywher6»  everywhere,  holdeth  communion, 

Loving  and  cheering  her  spirit  with  thine ; 
But  in  a  holier,  happier  union 

Meet  ye,  with  praises,  to-night  at  the  shrine. 

Then  in  the  vale,  when  the  waters  are  swelling, 

Go  where  the  desolate  bird  finds  a  nest ; 
Go  to  His  holy  and  beautiful  dwelling. 

The  courts  of  the  Lord,  where  she  dwelt  and  was  blest-^ 

Where  the  Church  mingles  her  happy  departed, 
Victors  gone  home  with  the  strugglers  who  stay. 

Bringing  fortn  balm  for  the  desolate-hearted-^ 

There  wouldst  thou  dream  of  thy  darling  to-day  ? 


RECOLLECnOKB. — ^TO   V.    L. 

I  have  been  dwelling  on  enchanted  ground. 

Looking  on  thee,  and  dreaming  of  the  past ; 

A  spell  of  shrouded  faces  and  lost  sound 
Thou  hast  around  ihe  cast. 

Sorrow  and  joy,  thought  within  thought  enshrined. 
Childhood  and  youth  I  have  lived  o*er  again. 

As  one  chance  note  unlinketh  to  the  mind 
The  whole  of  a  sweet  strain. 

Thus,  with  the  truest  love  my  heart  has  known. 
Thy  kindred  form  so  dearly  blended  seems ; 

Thine  accents  have  an  echo  of  the  tone 
That  haunts  me  in  my  dreams. 

A  thousand  thrilling  thoughts  thou  bringest  me 
Of  our  old  days  of  happiness  on  earth ; 

I  tremble  at  thy  smile,  thy  kughter  free. 
Thy  little  words  of  mirth. 

And  I  have  mused,  until  I  seemed  to  stray 

With  thee  and  others  down  a  twilight  glade. 

Where  sweet  pale  faces  gleamed  upon  our  way. 
And  silver  voices  prayed. 

Shadows,  and  smiles,  and  gifted  words  were  there. 
It  was  the  dreamland  of  our  by-gone  hours ; 

Just  on  the  verge,  methought,  grew  fresh  and  fkir 
Two  rathe  and  sunny  flowers. 

Pure  balmy  germs  the^  grew  within  their  shells. 

Two  cherished  thmgs,  love-tended  night  and  day. 

With  blue  eyes  peeping  from  their  silver  bells. 
And  breath  as  sweet  as  May. 

There  was  a  spirit  with  us  in  the  grove— 

I  saw  her  linger  where  the  first  flower  grew. 

Breathe  o'er  it  ^ntly  words  of  hope  and  love. 
And  leave  it  bathed  in  dew. 

Now  from  thy  presence  and  its  soothing  power. 

From  voice,  and  look,  and  day>dream  of  the  heart ; 

From  balmy  breath  of  childhood's  opening  flower. 
Dear  one,  I  must  depart. 
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Go  thou  unto  thy  gleeful  nursery. 

Where  voices  mingle  soft,  and  bright  eyes  gleam^ 
And  when  thy  fair-haired  children  climb  thy  knee* 

Read  thou  my  parting  dream. 


ADDED   FOB  C.    L. 

He  said  he  was  forgotten  in  the  strain^ 

When  we  roamed  thro*  that  love-enchanted  spot^ 
As  if  there  could  be  of  thy  joy,  or  pain, 

A  dream  where  he  was  not. 

As  if  her  sainted  lips  had  ever  prayed. 

Or  her  eyes  filled  for  thee  in  thankfulness. 

Nor  blessed  his  love  true-hearted,  who  had  made 
Her  darling's  happiness. 

In  every  swelling  chord  are  many  notes, 

So  closely  blended  they  seem  dl  the  same. 

As  hmh  and  far  the  glorious  measure  floats— 
We  do  not  ask  Uieir  name. 


LINBt. 

The  stars  nnk  one  by  one  from  sight, 

No  trace  of  them  we  find ; 
They  vanish  firom  the  brow  of  night. 

And  none  is  left  behind 
Alone, 

And  none  is  left  behind. 

The  sun  goes  to  his  ocean  bed. 

In  aS  his  rays  enshrined ; 
He  wraps  them  round  his  crimson  head. 

And  leaveth  none  behind 
To  mourn. 

And  leaveth  none  behind. 

The  beautiful  and  sifted  dead, 

Tlie  noblest  of  our  kind. 
Have  cast  their  work  aside,  and  fled. 

And  we  are  left  behind 
Alone, 

And  we  are  left  behind. 

The  dear  old  friends  of  early  time. 

Hearts  round  our  hearts  entwined. 

Have  faded  from  us  in  their  prime. 
And  we  are  left  behind 
To  mourn. 
And  we  are  left  behind. 

Pale  stars,  red  sun,  ye  come  again. 

For  whom  no  hearts  have  pined ; 
We  call  our  darlings  back  in  vain. 

Still  are  we  left  behind 
Alone, 

Still  are  we  left  behind. 

O I  dear  ones,  teach  us  so  to  run 

Our  race,  in  sun  and  wind. 
That  we  may  win  where  ye  have  won. 
Though  we  be  left  behind 

Awhile, 
Though  we  be  left  behind.    » 

C.  F.  A, 
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BT  AllTBOIIT  POPLAB. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  oar  family  that  Aunt  Prue  was  once  a  little  girL  For 
myself,  I  say  with  the  Spaniards,  "  Quien  sabe,*\  I  know  no  one  that  ever  saw 
her  young  or  little.  My  own  memory,  at  its  fartJiest  stretch,  presents  her  to 
my  mind,  what  she  is  to  my  visual  organs  to-day — tall,  thin,  and  unbending, 
as  was  ever  a  Poplar  of  us  all,  and  grave  and  time-stricken  of  visage,  with  a 
lady-like  dignity  of  deportment,  not  unhlent  with  a  certain  feminine  gentleness. 
Aunt  Prudence  is  an  old  maid,  and,  as  is  the  wont  of  that  class — I  am 
almost  disposed  to  say,  species — she  adopted  the  matronly  affix  at  the  moment 
she  had  resigned  all  notion  of  entitling  herself  to  it,  and  she  is  now  Mrs,  Pra- 
dence  Poplar.  Like  the  Poplars  in  general,  she  affecteth  literature— -that  la, 
within  reasonable  limits.  She  neither  trenches  on  the  studies  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  nor  the  speculations  of  Miss  Martineau ;  but  for  romances,  novels,  poetry, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  she  is  quite  an  authority,  and  goes  right-a-head 
through  everything  that  comes  out  in  those  departments;  and  she  indulges 
largely,  like  dear,  clever  Miss  Mitford,  in  corresponding  with  all  the  literaiy 
celebrities  she  can  draw  within  her  epistolary  net.  I  have  never  been  admitted 
to  witness  the  mysteries  of  her  toilette ;  yet  I  dare  be  sworn  she  has  as  much 
starch  in  her  petticoats  and  as  much  blue  in  her  stockings  as  any  other  literary 
lady.  Aunt  Pnie  hath  stated  tea-parties  at  stated  seasons,  whereto  are  invited 
certain  distinguished  folk  who  ornament  our  metropolis,  to  discuss  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day ;  and  the  tide  of  ocean  rises  not  more  regularly  to  its  full  at 
every  lunation,  than  docs  the  tide  of  my  aunt's  tea-urn  at  the  same  interval 
of  time,  unless  when  she  is  from  town  during  the  summer.  Some  of  those 
who  usually  resort  to  sip  this  aqueous  refection,  are  worthy  of  a  brief  word  of 
introduction.  First,  there  is  Mr.  norace  De  Lisle,  who  I  do  assure  you  is  a  young 
gentleman  of  parts,  and  a  very  pretty  poet  himself  j  one  who  hath,  they  sav, 
obtained  prizes  for  composition  of  various  kinds  in  our  University,  and  is  thought 
not  a  little  of  by  the  young  ladies.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Krushur — Charley  Km. 
shur — a  fort  esprit,  let  me  tell  you,  reputed  the  ablest  and  the  most  smash- 
ing  critic  of  his  day ;  one  of  the  best  hands  on  the  "  GScumenical  Magazine," 
.  in  which  he  recently  wrote  these  terrible  strictures,  ''A  Knout  for  Fools* 
Backs,"  upon  certain  literary  productions.  We  are  somewhat  afr^d  of  him,  as 
we  think,  by  reason  of  his  superior  abilities,  he  is  rather  over  hard  to  be 
pleased ;  and  the  book  that  receives  his  imprimatur,  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
excellent.  Whenever  old  Doctor  Grunter  can  slip  up  from  his  parish,  he 
**  assists  ;**  and  we  never  fail  to  have  that  sweet  spiritual  Angelica  £.-^*ou 
know  who  I  mean — the  "Corinne"  of  that  able  journal,  *'  The  Star  of  the 
West"  I  am  myself  a  pretty  reeular  attendant,  though  I  detest  drinking  tea 
out  of  little  china  cups  the  size  of  a  thimble ;  and  I  did,  by  permission,  venture 
to  introduce  on  one  occasion,  my  friends,  Slingsby  and  Bishop.  The  former 
behaved  himself  with  sufficient  decorum ;  but  Bishop's  "  susurrations,"  as  my 
aunt  called  them,  with  the  younger  ladies,  were  so  constant  and  discomposing, 
that  the  feelinzs  of  the  hostess  were  much  estranged,  and  she  requested  he 
might  not  again  be  introduced.  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten  to  mention  Mrs. 
Prue's  two  orphan  nieces.  Patience  and  Charitv,  or,  as  we  ordinarily  call  them, 
Patty  and  Cherry  Poplar — good,  gentle,  sofl-bearted  girls,  indeed,'  and  with  a 
flexibility  of  character  that  could  never  have  been  derived  from  the  stock  of  the 
Poplars,  but  must  have  been  the  result  of  the  matrimonial  graffing — their  mother 
was  one  of  the  Aspens,  of  «  Aspen  Grove."  My  aunt  excludes  professed  poli- 
ticians and  violent  polcmicals,  which  is  a  great  pity,  as  she  could  nnd  abundance 
of  each  sort  to  adorn  her  drawing-room ;  but  to  make  amends  for  this,  a  stray 
geologist  sometimes  drops  in,  fatigued  with  a  long  walk  and  hammering  stones 
in  the  country,  to  fall  asl^p  in  a  corner ;  or  an  antiquary,  to  look  mto  my 
aunt's  facei  |ind  forget  himself  into  the  hist  century. 
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We  had  a  pleasant  meeting  a  few  eyenings  since — the  first  since  my  aunt's  re- 
tum'to  the  city — and  delivered  our  opinions  on  some  books  that  chanced  to  come 
under  our  .notice  ;  and^  as  I  doubt  not  that^  from  the  variety  of  our  sentiments^ 
and  the  various  points  of  view  from  which  each  looked  at  the  subject  under  dis. 
cussion,  a  listener  might  come  to  a  tolerably  just  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  particular  work,  1  am  disposed  to  let  the  world  for  once  come  in  amongst  us, 
as  my  umbrae  and  cock  its  capacious  car  to  drink  in  our  very  sapient  observations. 

Gbunteb. — Pray,  what  are  those  volumes  you  are  honouring  with  so  much 
attention,  Mr.  De  Lisle  ?    Poetry,  I  presume  ? 

De  Lisle. — ^Well,  my  dear  doctor,  you  have  made  an  admirable  guess.  The 
poetical  works  of  David  Macbeth  Moir.* 

Aunt  Prue. — Ah!  dear  old  '* D^tA**  oi Blackwood ;  one  looks  upon  these 
volumes  as  upon  the  face  of  an  old  friend.  Every  feature  is  familiar,  and  recalls 
the  pleasant  days  when  first  we  made  acquaintance. 

Grumteb  — Yes,  my  dear  madam,  the  illustration  in  this  case  is  complete.  I 
confess,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  long  years,  I  turned  to  those  productions,  which, 
as  occasional  pieces,  held  so  high  a  place  in  periodical  poetry  twenty-five  years 
ago,  I  found  that  my  friend's  spiritual  features  were  by  no  means  of  so  hi^h  an 
order,  or  so  beautiful  a  mould,  as  I  had  once  fancied.  In  fact,  though  my  nearfc 
was  still  full  of  kindly  recollections,  my  imagination  was  disenchanted.  I  could 
gladly  have  dispensed  with  the  renewal  of  an  intimacy  that  robbed  me  of  many  of 
my  old  memories. 

Krushub. — Moir  has  been  an  over.rated  man  during  his  life.  Like  the  rich 
man  in  the  parable,  he  has  enjoyed  already  his  good  things ;  and,  now  that  he 
has  passed  away,  he  is  likely  to  pay  the  penalty  of  undue  praise  of  those  who 
clad  nim  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  He  was  over  "  comforted,"  by  the  adulation 
of  a  clique,  while  living,  and  may  be  over  *<  tormented"  by  critics  when  dead. 

Gbukteb. — ^The  literary  existence  of  great  poets  of^en  commences  with  their 
natural  death — ^that  of  small  ones  oflen  terminates  before  it. 

De  Lisle. — It  must  be  conceded  that  Delta  should  not  be  ranked  amongst  the 

Ct  spirits  of  poes^r  that  shall  stand  through  all  ages  as  beacon  lights  o'er  the 
I  of  time — ^to  guide,  to  illuminate,  and  to  warn.  Yet,  may  we  well  compare 
him  to  those  lights  that  fioat  away  down  the  tide — destined,  indeed,  to  sink,  or  to 
expire  before  they  reach  the  ocean,  yet  shining  on  still  brightly  beyond  the 
stretch  of  our  own  vision.  Trust  me,  there  is  enough  of  the  true  and  the  beauti- 
ful in  those  two  volumes  before  us  to  live  through  our  own  day,  and  that  of  our 
children's  children.  No  lines  of  his,  it  may  be,  will  ever  become  aphorisms,  fami- 
liar illustrations  lodged  in  our  hearts — ^household  words,  rising  ever  to  our  lips. 
Such  triumphs  are  reserved  for  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  for  Pope  and  Byron,  and 
Burns,  and  Wordsworth,  and  a  few  others ;  but  yet  will  much  of  his  poetry  be 
to  the  next  generation  what  Pamel,  and  Mason,  and  Falconer,  and  Sommerville, 
are  to  our  own.  Not,  indeed,  trees  whose  shade  is  the  broadest,  and  whose  fruit 
is  the  richest,  but  flowers  whose  soft  bloom  and  pleasant  perfume  shall  secure  them 
still  a  place  in  the  parterre — fair  eyes  to  look  upon  them,  and  fair  hands  to  tend 
them. 

Kbushcb. — Well,  it  may  be  so.  I  could  wish  his  editor  had  followed  more 
strictly  the  sage  advice  of  that  veteran  in  literature.  Professor  Wilson.  Had  the 
selection  been  even  narrower  and  severer  than  it  professes  to  be,  the  light  would 
have  all  the  better  chance  of  floating  far  down  the  stream,  to  use  your  own  illus- 
tration, De  Lisle.  To  give  the  book  "a  chance  of  living,"  as  was  the  wish  of 
Moir,  everything  moribund  should  have  been  sternly  lopped  away. 

De  Lisle. — T\mX  is  quite  true.  Let  us,  however,  deal  with  the  work  as  we 
find  it.  The  fault  is  not  so  much  that  of  the  writer  as  of  his  editor.  To  write  a 
great  many  things  of  ordinary  merit,  and  to  repeat  himself  in  thought  and  even 
diction,  is  nearly  inevitable  in  one  who  writes  occasional  poetry  for  a  periodical 
during  more  than  twenty  years.  The  error  is  that  of  the  editor,  who  thought 
that,  **  with  all  these  drawbacks,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  present  to  the  public  such 
'  a  body  of  poetry,  in  extent  so  large  and  of  so  high  a  value." 

•  "The  Poetical  Works  of  David  Macbeth  "Moir."  Edited  by  Thomas  Aird.  2  vols. 
13mo.  Edinburgh,  1852* 
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Kbushub. — ^In  extent  so  large !  Ay,  that's  the  delonon.  The  monotony  of 
a  vast  desert  may  be  sublime,  but  a  thousand  acres  of  daisies  and  buttercops 
would  be  sure  to  weary  and  satiate.  A  fragment  immortalised  Sappho— an  epic 
could  not  add  a  year  to  the  life  of  Codrus. 

Angelica. — Do  you  not  think  that  Moir  had  fancy,  feeling,  and  great  rhythmi- 
cal melody  in  his  verses  ? 

De  Lisle. — Feeling  he  possessed — the  tenderness  of  a  fine,  sensitive  naturae 
which  was  kept  ever  healthy  by  the  sweet  influences  of  domestic  life,  and  never 
indurated  by  worldliness  of  any  kind.  His  domestic  verses  are  wells  of  tender 
feeling,  which  prove  that  he  was  a  good  man,  though  not  a  great  poet :  for,  I 
confess,  I  am  not  able  to  accord  them  as  high  praise  as  Lord  Jeffrey  did. 

Charity. — ^May  it  not  be  that  you  do  not  ^sel  as  throughly  as  he  did  the 
emotions  which  thev  are  capable  of  exciting. 

De  Lisle Well,  be  it  so.  Sweet  Charity.   I  did  not  shed  one  tear  over  "  Can 

Wappy,"  though  there  are  some  less  ostentatiously  pathetic  compositions  that  I 
can  never  read  with  dry  eyes. 
Charity. — 

**  Do  what  I  may,  go  where  I  will, 
Thoa  meet*8t  my  sight ; 
there  dost  thou  glide  before  me  still—. 

Afonnof  light! 
I  feel  thy  breath  apon  my  cheek, 
I  see  thee  smile,  I  hear  thee  speak, 
lUloh!  my  heart  is  like  to  break— 

Cdsa  Wappy !" 

What  say  you  to  that  ?    And,  again,  is  not  this  true  to  nature : — 

**  We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair. 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayer, 
An  day  we  miss  thee — everywhere-^ 

Casa  Wappy  r 

De  Lisle. — ^You  have  cited  the  most  unaffectedljr  pathetic  portions  of  the 
poem.     They  go  right  home  to  the  heart  in  the  very  simplicity  oi  their  truth. 

Krushur. — But  why  did  he  use  those  unmeaning  words,  "  Casa  Wappy  ?" 
Every  child  has  some  little  pretty  nonsensical  expression,  that  charms  its  own 
cirde,  but  is  still  untranslatable  nonsense  to  ever)'one  else.  The  recurrence  of 
"  Casa  Wappy  "  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  breaks  and  chills  the  sendment 
continually,  so  that  one  has  no  accumulation  of  feeling  at  the  end* 

Angelica. — You  will  not  deny  that  Moir  had  a  fine  fancy.  Look  at  his  poems 
on  flowers. 

Krushur. — ^To  deny  that  a  poet  has  fancy  is  to  so  a  long  way  in  his  dispraise. 
But  fancy,  in  its  higher  operations,  Moir  decidedly  had  not.  The  fancy  that  ex- 
pends itself  in  a  felicitous  ef)ithct  or  in  an  obvious  imaj^,  hepossessed.  This, 
indeed,  is  rather  the  acquisition  of  training  than  the  gift  of  Heaven.  But  the 
fancy  that  sets  "  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling" — compelling  all  things  in 
nature  to  minister  to  him — ^to  speak  his  thoughts — ^to  make  things  assume  new  hues 
and  shapes  beneath  his  touch — to  make,  bv  the  power  of  strange  and  beautiful 
similitudes  and  Qlustratious,  the  faculty  of  one  sense  do  the  work  of  another— 
the  eve,  as  it  were,  wake  up  sweet  sounds — the  ear  bring  the  tones  of  rich  coloors ; 
that  lancy  which  sparkles  Uirough  every  page  of  Moore-^ 

"  Like  the  bird  In  the  story. 
That  flitted  from  tree  to  tree, 
With  the  talismsn's  glittering  glofry"— > 

that  fancy  Moir  had  not:  it  was  not  given  to  his  nature  to  attun  unto  it* 

Cbaeity.-^You  are  trying  Moir  by  too  high  a  standard.    The  melody  of  lus 

Verses  are  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. 
Dm  LisLB. — Quite  true.    It  would  be  difficult,  in  any  coDeetion  of  poems  of 

half  their  extent,  to  find  so  much  that  is  musical  in  flow  and  cadence.     Moir  imisl 

have  had  a  fine  ear,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  trick  of  rhythm.  1  venturs  te 

say,  no  one  will  detect  a  nigged  line  in  the  volumes. 
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Krushcb. — Just  so;  no  fine  discords—none  of  that  rugged  vigour  of  sound, 
which  one  who  is  passion -impelled  dashes  from  the  lyre,  when  he  waits  not  to 
strike  chords,  but  sweeps  his  nand  over  all  the  strings.  One  looks  anxiously  for 
a  joyous,  hearty  burst  of  irregular  rhythm,  such  as  Coleridge  or  Shelley  stirs  up 
the  heart  with. 

Dr.  Grunter Your  criticism  is  scarcely  just ;  you  are  angry  that  Moir  is 

not  a  poet  of  a  different  order.     Who  said  he  was  a  Shelley  or  a  Coleridge  ? 

Krushur. — The  "Auld  Reekie"  people,  sir,  would  have  the  world  believe  that 
he  was  one  of  the  dii  majores !  Have  we  not  a  right  to  tell  the  world  he  was 
not  ? 

Patience. — Well,  I  have  been  listening  attentively  to  learn  what  Moir  was, 
and  as  yet  I  have  only  discovered  what  he  was  not. 

Aunt  Frue. — Upon  my  word.  Fatty,  I  am  somewhat  in  the  same  predicament. 
Come,  nephew  Antnony,  I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion. 

Poplar I  am  disposed  to  concur  in  a  great  degree  with  much  that  has  been 

said.  David  Moir  was  a  real  poet ;  one  of  those  sweet  birds  who  sit  within  the 
greenwood,  singing  all  day  long  with  a  rich  and  changeless  melody ;  not  the  lark, 
who  soars  and  circles  up  to  the  floor  of  heaven,  pouring  out  tnose  ecstacies  of 
passionate  song  that  savour  less  of  earth  than  heaven.  The  fount  whence  he 
drew  his  inspiration,  was  filtered  through  the  earth — ^not  fed  from  the  dews  of 
heaven.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  was  a  poet  rather  of  circumstance  than 
of  impulse.  Tou  can  reaidily  conceive  that  he  could  have  gone  to  his  grave  con- 
tentealy  without  having  ever — 

"  Penned  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross" 

a  recipe  for  some  old  woman  of  Musselburgh  in  the  rheumatism :  not  that  ''  the 
fire  kindled  within  him  till  he  spake  out,"  as  was  an  irresistible  necessity  with 
Keats  and  with  Shelley. 

Moir  was  a  man  whose  whole  nature  led  him  to  take  the  level  way  of  life ;  he 
never  sought  to  scale  the  mountain-top.  Retirement,  the  calm  routine  of  country 
practice,  the  absorbing  influences  of  the  '^  ingle  neuk,"  the  love  of  the  good,  the 
pure,  the  beautifiil :  these  were  the  tastes  of  Moir,  and  he  shrank  from  perilling 
them  by  a  life  in  Edinburgh.  His  poetry  is  of  a  piece  with  all  this,  and  mirrors 
the  life  of  the  man  faithfully.  It  is  all  sweet,  correct,  harmonious  ;  rarely  pro- 
saic, sometimes  impassioned,  never  bold ;  you  glide  ever  along  most  pleasantly 
on  the  full  shining  stream,  but  are  never  swept,  with  a  half-willing,  half-resisting 
terror,  through  boiling  waters  and  over  foaming  precipices.  It  teems  with  the 
truest  pictures  of  rural  scenery ;  it  breathes  the  breath  of  flowers,  the  song  of 
birds.  Moir  was  not  devoid  of  fancy — no  one  can  read  his  poems  on  flowers  and 
fail  to  feel  that ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  highly  imaginative. 
But  his  sense  of  all  natural  beauties  was  keen,  and  his  descriptive  power  accurate 
and  felicitous.  Listen  to  this  sketch :  has  it  not  all  the  rich  colouring,  the 
deep,  long  shadows,  and  the  soft,  mellow  tints  of  a  fine  landscape  ? — 

"  The  birds  have  ceased  their  songs, 
All  save  the  blackbird,  that  from  yon  tall  ash, 
'Mid  Piiikie*8  greeneiy,  firom  his  mellow  throat, 
In  adoration  of  the  setting  sun, 
Chants  forth  his  evening  hymn. 

Tis  twilight  now ; 
The  sovran  son  behind  his  western  hills — 
His  Grampian  range  of  amethystine  hue — 
In  glory  hath  declined.     The  volumed  clouds, 
Kissed  by  his  kind  effulgence,  hang  around, 
Like  pillars  of  some  tabernacle  grand, 
Worthy  his  mighty  presence ;  while  the  sky, 
Illumined  to  its  centre,  glows  intense, 
Changing  the  Bapphire  of  its  arch  to  gold. 
How  deep  is  the  tranquillity  I  yon  wood 
Is  slumbering  throagh  its  multitude  of  stena, 
Even  to  the  leaflet  on  the  frailest  twig ! 
A  gentle  gloom  pervades  the  Binlie  heights, 
An  azure  softness  mingling  with  the  sky ; 
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Aud  westward,  looking  to  the  Morphoots  dim, 

Grey  Falsydc,  like  an  aged  sentinel, 

Stands  on  the  shoulder  of  bis  watch-tower  green. 

Nor  lovely  less  in  its  serenity 

The  Forth,  now  waveless  as  a  lake  engulfed 

*Mid  sheltering  hills ;  without  a  ripple  spreads 

Its  bosom,  silent  and  immense :  the  hues 

Of  flickering  light  have  from  its  surface  died. 

Leaving  it  garbed  in  sunless  majesty." 

ANGELicA.--It  is  Tery  good ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  many  equal,  and  some 
superior  descriptive  passages  throughout  the  volumes. 

'  FopLAR — ^Well,  I  shall  not  dispute  the  point.  The  poem  of  the  "Fowler"  if 
full  of  good  descriptive  writing,  and  that  passage  from  another  poem,  which  Aiiti 
cites,  is  really  a  fine  piece  of  painting :— 

"  Twas  the  flush  of  dawn ;  on  the  dewy  lawn 
Shone  out  the  purpling  day ; 
The  lark  on  high  sang  down  from  the  sky, 
The  thrush  from  the  diesnut  spray ; 
On  the  lakelet  blue  the  water-coot 
Oared  forth  with  her  sable  young ; 
While  at  its  edge,  from  reed  and  sedge, 
The  fisher-hern  U|wprung ; 
In  peaceftU  pride,  by  Esk's  green  side, 
The  shy  deer  strayed  through  Roslln  glen ; 
And  the  hill-fox  to  the  Roman  camp 
Stole  up  from  Hawthomden.** 

CRABiTT.^Wbat  say  you  to  the  poem  on  the  "Daisy  ?"    Listen,  I'll  read  it 
for  yoo^ 

THS  DAISY. 

I. 

"  The  Daisy  bloaeoma  on  the  rockr, 

Amid  the  purple  heath ; 
It  blossoms  on  the  river's  banks. 

That  thrids  the  glens  beneath : 
The  eagle,  at  his  pride  of  place, 

Bdiolds  it  by  his  nest ; 
And,  in  the  mead,  it  cushions  soft 

The  lark's  descending  breast 

n. 

Before  the  cuckoo,  eariiest  spring 

Its  silver  circlet  knows. 
When  greening  buds  begin  to  swell, 

And  zephyr  melts  the  snows ; 
And  when  December's  breezes  howl 

Along  the  moorlands  bare, 
And  only  blooms  the  Christmas  rose, 

The  Daisy  still  is  there ! 

ui. 

Samaritan  of  flowers !  to  it 

All  races  are  alike, — 
The  Switzer  on  his  glacier  height. 

The  Dutchman  by  his  Dyke; 
The  seal-skin  vested  Esquimaux, 

Begirt  with  icy  seas, 
And,  underneath  his  baming  noon. 

The  parasol'd  Chinese. 
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IV. 

The  emigrant  on  distant  shore, 

'Mid  scenes  and  faces  strange, 
Beholds  it  flowering  in  the  sward, 

Where'er  his  footsteps  range ; 
And  when  his  yearning,  home-aick  heait 

Would  bow  to  its  despair, 
It  read8  his  eye  a  lesson  saqe. 

That  God  is  everywhere ! 

V. 

Stars  are  the  Daises  that  begem 

The  blue  fields  of  the  sky, 
Beheld  by  all,  and  everywhere, 

Bright  prototypes  on  high :  — 
Bloom  on,  then,  unpretending  flower ! 

And  to  the  waverer  be 
An  emblem  of  St.  Paul's  content, 

St.  Stephen's  constancy." 

Poplar. — It  is  a  sweet  poeni ;  but  I  was  speaking  of  his  descriptive  powers. 
This  I  would  place  in  another  class.  But  to  resume.  I  do  not  think  the  ima- 
ginative faculty  was  as  higlily  developed  in  Moir  as  the  picturesque.  Many 
of  his  ballads  have  the  latter  quality  strongly  marked,  yet  arc  deficient  in  the 
former.  He  had  much,  indeed^  of  the  sentiment  of  a  thoughtful  man,  without  the 
thought  of  an  imaginative  one.  Mr.  Aird  much  overrates  the  songs  of  Moir. 
"  Mine  Own,"  for  mstance,  is  not  ''affectionately  tender,"  but  affectedly  ten* 
der.  There  is  too  much  ostentation  and  elaborateness  of  feeling  to  be  really  felt^ 
Worth  a  dozen  of  it  is  **  The  Matin  Carol  :"— 


THE  MATIN  CAROL. 
I. 

**  The  splendid  matin  sun 

Is  mounting  upward  through  the  orient  skies ; 
The  young  day  is  begun, 

And  dhadowy  twilight  from  the  landscape  flies. 

II. 

No  more  the  grey  owls  roam. 

Seeking  their  prey  'mid  duskiness  and  shade ; 
The  bat  huth  hied  him  home. 

And  in  some  creviced  pile  a  resting  made» 

III. 

Ilaste,  then,  my  love,  O !  haste ; 

The  dews  are  melting  from  the  fresh  green  grass : 
Arise — no  longer  waste 

The  pleasant  hours  that  thus  so  sweetly  pass. 

IV. 

The  frolic  haj*e  peeps  out, 

Out  from  lier  leafy  covert,  and  looks  round ; 
The  wild  birds  flit  about, 

And  fill  the  clear  soft  aii*  with  gentlest  sound* 

V. 

Come,  love !  uf  softest  blue. 

Beneath  the  bc»rdi?rlng  tret?*,  the  stream  flows  on ; 
The  night-hawk  thou  may'st  vipu', 

Sitting  in  5tirless  silence  on  hi^  stone. 

VOL.    XL NO.    CCXXXVIII.  2    L 
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VI. 


The  lark  soara  up,  boats  up, 

With  twinkling  pinions  to  salute  the  morn ; 
Over  its  foxglove  cup 

The  wild  bee  hango,  winding  its  tiny  horn. 


VII. 


Bright  60 were  of  evef}'  dye, 

Blossoms  of  odours  sweet  are  breathing  round ; 
The  west  wind  wanders  by, 

And,  ki&sing,  bends  their  lithe  stalks  to  the  ground. 


vin. 


All  things  of  blisfi,  pod  love. 

And  gentleness,  and  harmony  procUiro ; 
Echo,  from  out  tiie  grove, 

Murmurs,  m  I  reptat  thy  dear-loved  name. 

IX. 

Haate,  (hen,  beloved,  haste ; 

CoDie  to  these  cooling  shadea,  and  wander  free : 
My  spirit  will  not  taste 

Earth's  cup  of  joy  till  first  'tia  kissed  by  thee!*' 

De  LitLS. — \i\Ly  that  smacks  of  old  Master  Robert  Herrick. 

PoPLAB.— >So  it  does.  There  are  some  other  poems  which  deservo  a  word  of 
eommeiit,  *'  The  Graves  of  the  Dead"  is  replete  with  pleasing  sentiment ;  and 
the  '*  Castle  of  Time  "  is  really  a  good  poem — the  most  thoughtful*  and  (Xirhaps 
the  highest  in  imaginative  power  of  anything  he  has  written. 

Aunt  Prue — My  dear  Anthony,  1  think  we  shall  after  all  agree  pretty  well 
about  Moir,  and  know  what  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame  to  assign  him. 

KausHtTR. — Ay,  and  the  world  will  agrro  with  us  before  long. 

Patience. — (Taking  up  a  richly  hound  volume,) — Dear  me!  what  a  pretty 
book! 

GiiUNTUR. — Oh  dear !  what  a  big  bookl 

Angelica. — How  brilliant  outside ! 

De  Lisle. — Mow  gay  inside  t 

Aunt  Prue. — Ah,  1  declare  that  is  "  The  Rhyme  Book.*'* 

Krushur. — What !  the  book  that  Mr.  Hercules  Ellis  sent  to  the  Great  Eithi- 
bition,  and  rated  the  Royal  ComnuMioners  for  not  giving  him  a  medal  for  it  ? 

De  Lisle. — Ay,  and  some  think  he  bud  the  best  of  the  battle.  Mr.  Ellis 
has  taken  a  strange  fancy  to  classify  minor  poems  according  to  their  lengths. 
He  is  quite  a  poetical  Linnssus,  and  has  actually  discovered  seven  distinct  spe- 
cies of  these  little  monsters.     Here  is  his  accouut : — 

"  T,  therefore,  distribute  the  entire  mass  of  minor  poetry  into  seven  classes,  which  I  thus 
denominate  and  d«(ine  :— 

"  First,  the  *  Sonnet'    A  minor  poem,  contained  within  a  single  stanza  of  fourteen  linec. 

"  Second,  the  *  SofigUi*  A  minor  poem,  stiited  to  be  sung,  and  containing  not  more  than 
one  hundred  syllablef. 

**  Third,  the  ^fkmg*  A  minor  poem,  suited  to  be  sung,  and  not  exceeding  in  length  four 
stanzas  or  forty  lines. 

"  Fourth,  the  '  Rhyme,*  A  minor  poem,'not  exceeding  a  song  In  length,  but  unsuited  to  be 
sung. 

" Fifth,  the  ^Romance.*    A  minor  narrative  poem,  lonj^  than  the  song. 

"  Sixth,  the  *  Ballad,*    A  minor  poem,  longer  than  the  song,  and  not  a  narrative  poem. 

"  Seventh,  the  *  Jdi^U  A  minor  poem,  longer  tbau  the  song,  and  of  more  regular  struc- 
ture and  classic  form  than  the  ballad  or  romance. 

"  Into  those  seven  classes  of  *  Sonnet,'  •  Songlet'  *  Song  '  *  Khyme,'  *  Ballad,  *  Romance,* 
and  *  Idyl,*  the  entire  bo<Iy  of  minor  ]K)cm8  may,  I  think,  be  conveniently  dinded.** 


•  (t 
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Dr.  GauNTUR. — Balderdasli  1  'Tis  a  device  worthy  of  a  tallow-chandler^  who 
names  his  candles,  according  to  their  weight — sixteens,  short  eights,  long  fours, 
and  so  on ;  only  there  is  more  sense  in  his  nomenclature.  Why,  a  "  song"  might 
lose  its  identity  if  such  a  word  as  "  heaven"  were  contracted  to  a  monosyllable, 
and  be  degraded  into  a  songlet !  Ridiculous !  But  what  can  be  said  about  the 
poems  ?     'Tis  a  big  book  to  read  through. 

De  Lisle — An  enormous  multitude  of  rhythmical  pieces  in  all  the  species,  and 
of  very  unequal  merit.  Yet  there  are  some  things  in  the  way  of  romances 
and  ballads  that  lack  neither  spirit  nor  vigour. 

Angelica. — Let  us  see  (takes  the  book).  Here  is  something  that  has  a  good 
title  (reads) : — 

THE  OOD-MADE   CHIVALRY. — BATXAD. 

"  Like  tliunder-peals,  o'er  land  and  sea 

ITie  voice  of  freedom  now  is  calling ; 
Before  the  trump  of  liberty, 

Tlie  citadels  of  Kings  are  falling. 
The  Montmorenci's  rank  is  past. — 

The  Coude'd  dead — tlie  Bourbon*s  flying, 
And  crowns  and  coronets  are  cast 

In  heaps,  like  ivorthless  lumber  lying : 
All  man-made  titles  now  are  gone, 

Like  leaves  by  wintVy  tempest  strown. 

"  Have  heroes  all  departed,  then  ? 

Or  live  they  but  in  ancient  story  ? 
Shall  man  ne'er  purchase  ranlc  again, 

By  words  of  power  and  deeds  of  gloty  ? 
Yes !  still  shall  rank  on  earth  be  found, 

Around  which  loyal  hearts  may  muster; 
And  heroes  still  be  laurel-crowned, 

Still  live  amid  bright  honour's  lustre : 
Though  man-made,  vice-bought  rank  be  past, 
Tet  God-made,  fame-bought  rank  shall  last. 

"  He  who  with  manly,  gallant  heart, 

On  God  and  His  right  arm  depending. 
Hath  ever  ta*en  the  righteous  part. 

The  wronged,  the'  weak  and  poor,  defending— 
Who,  the  oppressed  to  raise  and  free, 

Unmoved,  when  all  around  were  flying, 
Hath  poured  his  blood  for  hberty, 

Tlie  despot  to  the  death  defying : 
Who  thus  hath  fought  for  sacred  right, 
Behold  in  him  the  God-made  knight  1 

"  Whose  rushing  wordA,  like  battles,  sonnd, 

Against  the  power  of  falsehood  raging — 
Who,  though  oppressed  by  many  a  wound. 

Are  seen  the  conflict  bravely  waging : 
Searchers  and  champions  of  the  truth, 

Tlie  liar's  bane — the  despot's  terror — 
Who  spend  their  lives,  both  age  and  youth, 

In  combat  with  dark  fraud  and  error : 
Such  lights  and  glories  of  our  sphere. 
Stand,  each  approved  a  God- made  peer ! 

"  Whose  lips  are  touched  by  fire  divine— 

Whose  poul  with  poetry  is  glowing — 
Aloni;  whose  rich  and  noble  line 

The  stream  of  liberty  seems  flowing; 
Openers  of  Natiuu's  mystery. 

To  whom  the  glorious  ta^tk  is  given, 
Upon  the  wings  of  poesie, 

To  lift  man's  spirit  nearer  heaven : 
Such  la«k,  suc!i  thoughts,  huch  Ueeti.s  evince 
The  presence  of  the  God -made  prince ! 
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•*  Kings  of  the  dvnast j  of  mind 

Are  they,  to  whom  th«r  God  has  given, 
In  glorious  unit}'  combined. 

These  three  most  precious  boons  of  heaven—. 
The  breast,  that  bravtly  strives  for  right. 

The  zeal  for  truth,  death's  front  despLdng, 
And  that  divine,  undj-ing  light. 

Within  the  poet* s  soul  arising : 
These  to  the  throne  of  mind  fame  brings, 
And  earth  salutes  them  God-made  kings ! 

"  His  God-made  rank  to  each  remains, 

Though  empires  fall  and  worlds  are  waning ; 
Each  rules  for  ever  the  domains 

He  spent  his  hour  of  life  in  gaining ; 
Those  rich  domains,  his  deeds  have  won. 

Amid  the  realms  of  fame-land  lying. 
Where  shines  for  ever  glory's  sun, 

And  the  bright  laurel  blooms  imdying : 
O'er  these  fair  realms  and  fame-bought  fiefa, 
For  ever  rule  these  God-made  chiefs ! 

"  These  chieftains'  subjects  none  can  name. 

For  all  earth  holds  of  pure  and  chainleas 
Do  suit  and  service  to  bright  fame, 

And  rally  round  her  nobles  stainless : 
The  brave  ones,  bound  for  honour's  goal, 

The  poet  youth,  and  martyr  hoary, 
All  own,  as  sovereigns  of  the  soul, 

These  heroes  on  their  thrones  df  glory ; 
And  homage- paying,  bend  the  knee 
Before  this  God<made  chivalry." 

Poplar— There's  some  stuff  in  thb  writer,  with  aU  hb  affectation.  I  assure 
you  I  took  up  the  book  with  certainly  no  favourable  impression,  and  as  I  read 
on  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  really  turned  some  of  the  old 
chronicles  to  good  account.  The  -  Romance  of  the  Garter,"  though  it  may  not 
have  the  fire  of  Macauky  m  it,  is,  nevertheless,  a  stirring  chivalrous  ballad. 

1)E  L1SLE.--S0  It  IS,  indeed.  And  the  romance  of  Crecy,  and  those  of 
Poitiers  and  Azmcourt,  considering  their  great  length,  are  very  well  susUined 
pieces  of  descriptive  wriUng.  ^  ^^^ 

Angelica.—" The  Romance  of  the  Merrow  Queen"  is  much  to  my  taste, 
pe  legend  IS  well  dea  t  with,  and  here  and  there  you  find  touches  both  pic- 
turesque  and  tender.     Here  now  is  a  bit  of  painting  that  is  vcrj'  well :— 

"  Like  leaves  of  the  rose, 

The  red  clouds  close, 
Around  the  setting  sun ; 

And  violet  hues, 

Tlie  east  Kufluse, 
Whence  day's  last  light  has  flown. 

The  twilight  now  falls, 

O'er  Tempo's  walls. 
With  its  mantle  of  soft  gray, 

And  a  beauty  shows. 

Of  soft  repose, 
More  sweet  than  the  glare  of  day." 

De  Lisle.— Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Ellis  has  done  in  the  way  of  sonw.     There 

e^es  SdS^^  't"^'  ^*«^P^  'Y  ^V'^loTt.ni  and,  in  the  write^i 

and  Xrs  ir^^W'  1  ^""'l'''^  «>°gle^  ^^  ^h^  ""ost  dwarfish  dimensions, 
Sieflv  f^m^?^Fir  '  ^°^'^l?oi""g  wogs.     Swallows  seem  to  have  suffered 

«  specimen,  ana  tis  about  an  arerngo  one :— 
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TlIK   DITI'IXO  SWALLOW. — SOSOLRf. 

I. 

"  Dipping  !  dipping ! 
The  swallows  plunge  beneath  the  lake : 

Dripping !  dripping ! 
Their  glossj  plumes  they  gaily  shake ; 
Then  mounting,  on  their  new-bathed  wing, 
O'er  wood?,  and  hilb,  and  dales,  they  spring. 

n. 

"  Darting !  darting ! 
They  bant,  and  seize  the  summer  fly : 

Starting!  starting! 
All  birds,  in  ileetncss,  they  defy ; 
The  lark  attempts  the  race,  in  vain  ; 
He  fails,  though  every  plume  he  strain/' 

Charity Well,  this  is  as  good  as  most  of  the  songs  going;  if  there's  nothing 

else  in  it,  there's  some  melody,  and  'twould  go  very  wefl  to  music.  But  surely 
there  are  some  love  songs  ? 

De  Lisle. — Some  1  There  are  a  hundred  or  so  of  them.  You  shall  hear 
how  Mr.  Ellis  makes  love. 

Dr.  Gruntur Oh,  no — ^no,  no !    Spare  us,  my  dear  Mr.  De  Lisle.     Spare 

me,  at  least.  "  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place.  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my 
years  ?**  as  Dogberry  says.  What  has  a  doctor  of  divinity  to  do  witn  Erotic 
Bonglets  ? 

De  Lisle Hal  ha  I    Well,  then,  I  shall  compound  with  you  for  one,  and 

that  is  rather  anti-Erotic,  and  by  no  means  bad :— . 

loves  that  abb  gone. — SONQLBT. 
7. 

"  Grief  follows  gladness, 

And  blends  its  dark  charms ; 
Mirth  springs,  from  sadnei^s, 

As  rainbows,  from  storms ; 
All  things  are  dying, 

Or  flying,  or  flown ; 
How  vain,  then,  is  sighing 

O'er  loves  that  are  gone. 

IL 

"  If,  falsely,  they  Ve  left  thee, 

They're  worth  not  a  sigh ; 
If  death  hath  bereft  thee, 

Tis  man's  lot  to  die : 
All  things  are  dying. 

Or  flying,  or  flown ; 
How  vain  then  is  sighing 

O'er  loves  that  are  gone." 

Poplar. — I  think  that  Mr.  Ellis,  considering  the  marvellous  amount  of  rhymes 
he  has  put  together — somewhat,  I  should  s:iy,  about  fifleen  thousand  lines — has 
not,  after  all,  written  more  than  his  per-centage  of  nonsense. 

Krusuur. — In  fact  he  has  mistaken  a  facility  of  rhyming  for  a  gift  of  poesy. 
He  is  not  a  poet,  and  he  will  never  be  one ;  but  I  think  he  is  a  very  good 
descriptive  rhymer  of  old  chronicles — a  most  respectable  ballad-monger ;  but  ha 
never  makes  your  breath  come  thick  and  short,  or  your  heart  beat  as  when  you 
read  Chevy  Chase,  or  the  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  or  iloratius  Codes.  Besides, 
he  wants  condensation,  and  is  occasionally  ludicrously  prosaic.     Thus— 

"  Herald !  bo  a  trumpet  blown. 

We  would  speak  with  Sir  John  Bowen  I" 
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And  again — 

"  Lord  Rawdon,  here  I  bring  to  tliee, 
Coi'poral  O'Lavenj^ 
Of  tlie  Seventeenth  Drafxoons, 
^larked  by  courage  and  by  woondt." 

Now,  this  is  something  worse  in  the  way  of  prose  than  any  one  would  dare 
to  write  in  lines  that  had  neither  breaks  nor  rhymes,  besides  the  irresistibly  comic 
effect  of  confounding  a  moral  and  physical  quality  together.  One  can  under- 
stand a  blue  scar  to  mark  a  wound  ;  but  what  mark  does  courage  leave  except, 
perhaps,  when  it  is  oozing  out  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  as  in  Bob  Acres'  case? 

De  Lisle Here's  a  little  volume,  to  which  the  writer  has  somewhat  arro- 
gantly given  the  name  of  "  Verdicts." 

Dr.  Gbuntur. — ^Pray  let  us  see  the  jury  list,  that  we  may  know  the  names  of 
the  jury. 

De  Lisle. — The  issue  paper  has  not  a  sinfrle  name  to  it,  and  the  foreman  has 
left  a  blank,  where  he  should  have  signed  •*  for  self  and  fellows." 

FoPLAB. — Well,  in  some  respects  this  is  all  the  better;  if  these  verdicts  want 
the  authority  of  a  great  name,  still  the  juror  was  all  the  freer  to  give  his  ver- 
dict ;  and  we  can  review  that  verdict,  upon  the  merits,  without  the  prejudice 
with  which  a  knowledge  of  the  juror  might  embarrass  us.  What  8.*iy  you, 
Krushur — have  you  read  the  book  ? 

Krushub. — Yes  1  It  is  smart  and  pert,  rather  than  profound  or  masterly. 
The  conclusions,  so  far  as  they  are  just,  have  almost  all  been  already  arrived  at 
by  the  public.  Where  they  are  unjust,  as  they  occasionally  are,  the  merit  is  all 
the  writer's  own. 

De  Lisle. — ^The  verdict  on  Moore  has  just  enough  of  truth  in  it  to  mislead. 
I  am  sure  the  author  did  not  understand  many  things  that  Moore  wrote.  He  is 
evidently  a  man  of  the  Thackeray  and  Douglas  J^rruM  school — a  very  good  one 
in  its  kind,  but  as  fit  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  Moore,  as  an  industrious 
utilitarian  bee  would  be  to  discuss  the  plumage  of  the  humming-bird,  or  the  song 
of  the  lark.  What  think  you  of  the  critic  who  can  venture  to  assert  that  there 
"  is  not  a  page  of  his  poetry  "  in  which  we  do  not  feel 

"  That  all  is  theatric,  and  nothing  is  real ; 
That  amid  all  bis  lovinga,  and  weepings,  and  strife, 
There  may  be  galvanic,  there's  not  living  life ; 
And  when  he  i^  finest  and  deepest—  we  pause, 
And  think  of  a  ballet,  and  ga^lightt^,  and  gauze." 

Now,  this  would  not  be  far  from  true  of  some  of  his  poetry,  but  it  is  false  as  a  ge- 
neral remark.  It  was  a  necessity  of  a  temperament  and  mind  so  highly  imagina- 
tive and  ideal  as  Moore's,  that  his  characters  and  his  sentiments  should  tran- 
scend— ^not  reality,  but  the  refill ty  of  common. place,  unimaginative  life.  His 
characters  look  brighter  or  darker  through  the  sunlight  or  the  shadow  of  his 
peculiar  genius,  just  as  the  heroes  of  Ossian  appeared  more  large  and  unearthly 
through  the  mists  of  the  mountains.  One  would  laugh  to  see  Homer's  heroes 
judged  by  the  standard  of  reality. 

Poplar. — It  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  a  most  soperlluous  one,  to  cite  pas- 
sages in  disproof  of  this  verdict.  The  fame  of  Moore  is  too  safely  founded  to 
fear  such  assaults.     We  do  not  feel  any  fear,  to  see  our 

"  Falcon  towering  in  Ins  pride  of  place, 
by  a  mousing  owl,  hawked  at  aud  killed." 

Angelica. — Campbell  is  fairly  judged,  and  so  are  Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Hood.     Delta  is  dismissed  with  tliis  cxi^uisitely  hobbling  distich: 

**0r  that  other  fine  Scot,  whom  if  ore  remb,  to  ^top  he 
Will  find  himself  forced  by  t'.ars  at  *  Casi  Wappy.' " 

Gruntur.— What  can  bo  more  common-place  th.in  that  long  critique  on 
Walter  Scott.     The  whole  world  have  made  up  thulr  mind  about  him  long  ago ; 
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and  if  there  is  anything  new  to  be  said,  th«  author  of  "Verdicts"  decidedly  has 
not  said  it. 

Erushur. — The  most  spirited  portmit  of  the  lot  is  Wilson  Croker's.  Though 
the  features  may  be  a  little  too  savage^  no  one  can  deny  the  likeness.  It  is  done 
con  amore,  I'll  be  sworn  the  writer  has  some  old  grudge  against  the  slasher  of 
the  "  Quarterly." 

Db  Lisle. — The  estimate  of  Wordsworth  is,  upon  the  whole,  tolerably  just, 
but  is  little  more  than  the  reflex  of  the  public  mmd  of  the  present  day.  There 
b  truth  in  the  following  observations  :^- 

**  Yonll  remember  that  those  who  the  first  Bhow'd  him  love, 
Rank'd  his  dullness  and  nonsenae,  hti  beauty  above, 
Thai  those — atrauge  to  pay — w}ia  bowM  down  to  him  fir&t, 
Liked  his  best  pretty  well,  but  foil  flat  to  his  worst, 
For  his  wisdom  and  truth  did  not  near  so  much  care, 
As  for  just  these  bare  bald  things  (hat  make  p'^ople  stare, 
Which  those  fools  went  about  spouting  everywhere, 
And,  not  dreaming  their  silliness  made  a  vile  jest  of  him, 
Ask'd  men  to  believe  were  the  wisest  and  best  of  hlfn." 

Angelica. — \Vhat  does  the  author  mean  by  accusing  Shelley  of  want  of  form 
and  order,  and  comparing  his  poems  to  chaos  ?  SboUey  was  mystical,  dry,  and 
intensely  imaginative ;  but  he  was  neither  eonfusod  nor  disorderly  in  thought  or 
exi^ssion. 

Abushur Perhaps  the  author's  mistake,  or  misappreoiation,  can  be  best 

explained  by  his  own  line — 

"  It  needs  a  half  SnttLLET  to  read  him  aright" 

.  Fori>Aii«<-^Th€{re  is  a  good  deal  of  low-lived  feeling  and  vulgarity  in  the  insi- 
nuation that  Lord  Byron  owed  much  of  his  fame  to  his  station.  A  loi*dling,  it  is 
quite  true,  ma^  flutter  in  a  silk- bound  annual,  or  live  a  week  or  two  in  a  hot- 
pressed  duodeoimo,  because  be  is  a  lordlingi  But  the  annals  of  English  poctrpr 
prove  how  few  of  those  titled  poetasters  have  realised  a  higher  place  than  their 
publisher's  shelf  (high  enough.  Heaven  knows,  sometimes  1),  or  a  greater  profit 
than  what  accrued  from  the  payment  of  their  publisher's  bill.  It  is  notorious 
that  Lord  Byron's  earliest  productions  were  handled  even  too  severely ;  and  the 
clever  retort  proved  that  though  he  was  a  lord,  he  was  a  poet. 

Erushur. — ^Worse  still  is  that  small,  stale>  second-hand  criticism,  that  all  Bo- 
ron's principal  characters  are  but  repetitions  of  the  same.  The  author  gives  his 
own  sketch  of  Lara,  with  which  he  seems  highly  pleased,  and  then  adds-1 

"  Now  this  is  his  hero,  not  sketched  much  amiss ; 
His  one  single  scoundrel — what  Is  it  but  this  ? 
Who  can  say  that  'tis  not  so  ?  the  matter  don't  mince, 
llie  cap  fits  them  all,  whether  pirate  or  prince ; 
*  Giaour/  » Corsair,'  *  Alp,'  *  Manfi*d,' » ChlJde  Harold'— you've  done 
The  vile  looks  of  all  io  th«  vile  looks  of  one." 

Gruntur. — There's  a  man  in  my  parish  who  docs  not  know  one  tune  from 
another,  he  says  they're  all  so  much  alike ;  he  proposed  for  the  office  of  parish- 
clerk  the  last  vacancy. 

Krusbur. — So  much  for  the  value  of  the  **  Verdicts:"  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  expressed  does  not  tend  to  increase  our  admiration.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  met,  in  the  same  extent  of  writing,  so  much  execrable  rhythm,  or 
so  many  cockney  rhymes.  What  couW  be  expected  from  one  who  would  put 
*  **  alarm  a"  as  a  rhyme  for  •«  kehama,"  "bah"  for  "  far,"  " feel"  for  real,"  and 
such  like.  Persius  is  said  to  have  written  ruggedly  and  obscure,  with  a  purpose 
—perhaps  the  author  of  "  Verdicts"  desires  to  secure  his  incognito  by  verses  so 
inharmonious,  that  no  man  of  education  or  taste  shall  be  suspected  to  have  com- 
pose<l  them. 

De Lisle. — Come  now,  III  read  you  something  which  wants  neither  melody 
nor  polish :— 
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**  Nursed  in  the  silent  oiindf 
The  slowly-gathered  thought  may  dwell 
Long  time,  l(K:ked  in  its  secret  cell, 

Because  no  exit  can  it  find  ; 
For  like  that  flower  which,  full  of  gracei 

Shrinks  from  the  g.uish  eye  of  day, 
And,  when  the  sun  would  look  into  its  &ce, 

Folds  all  its  fairness  up  and  turns  away  : 
Yet,  when  the  darker  hours  serene 
Lead  up  through  heaven  their  radiant  Queen, 

Expands  its  bosom  to  the  Moon, 
And  to  the  breeze  delivers  up 
The  gather'd  sweetness  of  its  cup. 

Yielding  to  Night  what  it  withheld  from  Noon : 

'*  So,  midst  the  faclious  scenes  of  life, 
Scared  by  the  turmoil  and  the  strife, 

The  pensive  mind  within  itself  retires : 
And  from  the  crowd's  obtrusive  gaze 

Veiling  its  lufty  thoughts  and  deep  desires, 
Nought  but  the  surface  of  itself  displays ; 

But  when  at  length  arrives  the  peaceful  hour, 
And,  from  her  home  beyond  the  sky 
Descending,  heaven-bom  Poesy 

Puts  forth  about  the  heart  her  power ; 
With  ecstasy  of  pleasure. 

The  mind,  expanding  slow,  itself  nnfulds, 
And  to  the  Muse  (sole  mistr&ss  of  its  treasure) 

Yields  all  the  gather'd  sweetness  which  it  holds." 

Poplar. — Ah  I  there  is  much  beauty  in  these  lines,  and  a  fine  poetic  fpiiit, 
too — ^whose  are  they  ? 

Db  LisLB.— Julian  Fane's* — a  small  volume ;  but  one  that  holds  many  a  gem 
between  its  covers.     What  think  you  of  this  picture  of  a  lady's  love  ?— 

"  Thou  art  not  of  a  sullen  mind, 
For  thou  art  loving,  gentle,  good ; 

Thou  art  no  hater  of  thy  kind, 
But  thou  adorest  Solitude. 

The  Seasons  change,  the  fleeting  yean 

Pass'on  ;— in  thee  no  change  appears, 
Thou  art  the  same  from  day  to  day ; 

Calm,  quiet,  amorous  of  rest, 

But,  with  an  equal  temper  blest, 

Not  b'tter  to  the  stranger  guest 
Who  traverses  thy  lonely  way. 

<*  All  in  thy  solitary  hours 
What  consolation  dost  thou  And  ? 

Large  comfort  from  those  heavenly  Powen 
That  brood  about  the  lofty  mind  ; 

Tiie  spirits  of  the  Great  and  Good 

Attend  upon  thy  solitude. 
With  Wisdom's  philosophic  scroll ; 

And  from  tlie  bright  immortal  page 

Of  bard  inspired,  and  reverend  sage, 

(1  he  Wise  and  Just  of  every  ago) 
Is  fed  the  fountain  of  thy  soul." 

Hear  one  more  passage,  and  then  you  shall  (ell  mo  what  you  think  of  Mr, 
Fane: — 
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**  Father !  who  from  the  fountain  of  thy  Love 
Feedest  thy  worlds  with  never  failing  streams, 
And,  with  the  flooded  fire  of  liquid  beams, 
Bathest  thy  Universe  in  healing  light — 

Thou  view'st  thy  etanry  systems  roll. 

Each  atom  one  liarmonious  whole, 

Thou  watchest  Earth  revolve  her  Pole, 
Nor  is  the  daisy  hidden  from  thy  sight ! 
On  all  thy  works  thy  studious  cares  attend : 
The  slightest  glory  of  thy  plastic  hand 
Thou,  with  some  sapient,  special  aim  hast  planned, 
And  sanctified  unto  some  separate  end !" 


"  And  he  who  to  the  short-lived  flower 
Would  add  a  moments  vital  power 
Sees  the  sere  plantling  roock  his  foolish  toil ! 
But  he  who,  rebel  to  thy  Laws  which  bind 
Each  Soul  projected  on  her  orbfc  way, 
Who  tampers  with  the  immortal  Mind, 
To  warp  her  from  the  course  defined 
Wherein  thy  hands  her  musical  motions  sway, 
Shall  hear  in  secret,  from  within, 
Great  Nature  cry  to  scare  him  from  the  sin : 
And,  to  her  warning  deaf,  shall  view 
Tenfold  Ck>nfusion*s  curse  pursue 
The  staggering  Planet  as  she  swerves  astray  I 
Unsphered  and  inharmonious  life, 
Perverted  to  a  lawless  aim, 
AVhat  peace,  what  concord  can  it  claim, 
With  Nature  and  with  God  at  strife? 
Though  deathless  Conscience  cease  her  cries, 
Vexed  Hope's  complainings  yet  will  jar 
The  music  of  the  Soul,  and  mar 
The  Spirit's  matchless  melodi&s ; 
Where  Trust  and  Faith  no  longer  dwell. 
Thy  Presence  flees  the  truth-abandoned  plan, 
And  in  the  desecrated  heart  of  man. 
Thy  temple,  reign  the  powers  of  Hell  !'* 


Krushub. — ^There  is  great  promise  about  these  verses ;  and  I  dare  aflSrm  we 
shall  yet  see  better  things  than  these  from  Mr.  Fane.  A  thoughtful  spirit  and  a 
refined  mind  he  manifestly  has,  and  he  seems  disposed  to  turn  to  a  healthy  and 
severe  style  from  the  fascinations  of  jingling  versification.  Nevertheless,  he  b 
careless  now  and  then  in  his  rhythm,  a  fault  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  or  tole- 
ration. He  is  no  master  of  his  language  who  suffers  his  language  to  master  him. 
What  is  that  you've  got,  Miss  Charity  ? 

Charitt.— Oh,  a  gem  in  its  way,  I  assure  you.  Foems  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brooke.* 

Dr.  Gruntur. — ^I  am  not  in  general  over  partial  to  sacred  poetry.  I  have  got 
an  old  volume  at  home  that  I  am  rather  fond  of  reading,  ana  it  has  got  a  great 
many  good  poems  in  that  line  in  it  that  have  quite  spoiled  my  taste  for  the  mo* 
dern  compositions. 

Dr  Lisle. — ^Fray,  what  is  the  name  of  it,  doctor  ? 

Dr.  Gruntur. — Hem !  name  I — they  call  it  the  Bible. 

De  Lisle Ha!  ha!  Doctor.     Why,  you  joke  as  if  you  were  an  archbishop. 

However,  Mr.  Brooke  professes  to  be  of  your  opinion.  He  has  written  a  very 
eloquent  preface,  to  prove  that  sacred  poetry  is  neither  in  general  interesting  nor 
popular,  and  straightway  demolishes  his  positions,  by  writing  a  volume  of  poems 
which  are  very  interesting  and  very  popular. 

FoPLAR. — And  deservedly  so.  The  true  secret  of  success  in  this  sort  of  com- 
position is,  not  to  write  so  as  to  rouse  the  fancy  or  to  stimulate  the  imagination..^ 
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for  there  is  not  much  scope  for  tlie  oriTfinal — but  to  exrite  the  affections,  to  touch 
the  heart,  to  elevate  the  bouI,  to  bring  into  action  all  those  spiritual  influences 
whereby  man  holds  converse  with  God.  In  this  Mr.  Brooke  has  been  successful. 
To  considerable  poetic  ability  he  has  added  earnest  piety,  and  a  deep  Ghristiaa 
feeling. 

De  Lisle. — The  poem  on  *'  Orion"  is  really  a  fine  composition — perhaps  the 
best  in  the  collection.  It  is  not  only  replete  with  classical  elegance,  but  is  bold 
and  spirited.     You  shall  hear  a  few  stanzas  :•— 

"  Great  huntsman  of  the  eastern  aky,  Orion,  huge  and  bright, 
Climbing  the  dim  blue  hillg  of  heaven  all  in  the  jewelled  night ; 
lliy  golden  girdle  cast  around  thy  dark  and  untraced  f(»rro, 
And  thy  atarry  dirk  keen  glittering  in  the  midnight's  freezing  storm. 

"  Bright  issuer  from  the  cdd  night  wave,  a  watoy  couch  was  tlune — 
A  thousand  fathom  weltering  deep  beneath  the  salt  sea  brine ; 
Yet  here  thou  art,  all  standing  up  against  the  dome  of  sky, 
With  belt  and  blade  and  limbs  of  light,  in  matchless  brilliancy. 

*'The  planets  bowled  by  God*B  right  hand  along  their  whirling  track — 
The  lamps  of  gold  that  bum  untold  o'er  the  drclin^^  Zodiac — 
The  wild  north  lights  that  blaze  at  nights — ^the  white  moon's  gleaming  ball— 
These  cannot  vie  with  thee,  Orion,  kiuglicst  of  them  alL" 

The  poet  describes  with  much  skill  the  whole  body  of  constellations  visible  about 
Orion  ;  thence  he  alludes  to  the  various  passai^es  in  Homer  in  which  Orion  is 
described^  and,  by  a  natural  transition,  passes  to  the  sacred  view  of  the  subject:-— 

"  But  thy  sparkle  and  tliy  name,  too,  is  on  a  better  page — 
E'en  God's  blessed  Book  ;  and  here  1  And  a  record  of  thy  age. 
How  young  and  fresh  thou  seeme^t  now;  yet  thine  unulterc'l  rays 
£>parkled  three  thou.^nd  yearn  ago,  before  Job's  anguic>hcd  gaze. 

"  And  the  Lord  himself,  thy  Maker,  wrapped  in  the  whirling  storm, 
In  voice  of  thunder  named  thy  name,  o'er  his  servant's  prostrate  form — 
As  if  he  would  arraign  the  worm  whose  troubl^^d  spirit  dare 
Uplift  himself  Against  Uim  who  made  a  thing  like  thee  so  fair." 

Krushur. — ^I  do  not  think  Mr.  Brooke  has  been  as  successful  in  his  poems  on 
the  "  Phases  of  Death."  The  subjects  are  in  general  too  painful,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  dealt  with.  The  poem  of  •'  Scarlet  Fever,"  tbougn  powerfully  dramatic^ 
absorbs  every  feeling  in  the  sense  of  suffering ;  and  that  of"  Delirium  Tremens** 
is  full  of  the  horrible  and  the  coarse.  The  lines  on  "  Infant  Death"  are  swoct  and 
plaintive,  and  abound  in  tonches  of  natural  feeling ;  and  throughout  these  poems 
are  to  be  found  passages  of  great  beauty  and  merit.  Trust  me,  Mr.  Brooke's 
little  volume  will  be  gladly  read  at  many  a  home  and  hearth,  as  well  as  that  for 
which  it  was  chiefly  intended. 

De  Lisle. — Here  is  a  poetic  monument*  which  a  pions  hand  has  reared  to 
honour  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the  world's  great  men — to  the  <;iant  of  the  battle 
of  giants,  the  hero  of  Waterloo.  "  Poetry,"  tays  ^lajor  De  Ilenzy,  "  cannot  bo 
written  in  a  better  cause  than  that  of  lovalty.  To  celebrate  the  brave  of  past 
times,  and  to  stimulate  the  dawninj;  genius  of  the  present  day,  h  a  principle  of 
the  highest  art."  The  maj^r  has,  tlierefore,  sedulously  gathered  together  all  that 
has  ever  been  said  or  sung  on  the  subject  of  the  Duke's  victories. 

Krushur. — And  a  strange  medley  they  form;  poems  of  all  sorts,  styles,  and 
qualities — long  and  short,  good,  bad,  and  inditlerent.  Every  one  seems  to  honour, 
and  contribute  a  stone  to  build  up  the  column — .«omc  the  polished  marble,  soma 
the  rude  rubble,  Pome  the  florid  leaf  for  the  capital. 

Poplar. — It  is  not  becoming  to  criticise  m  any  other  spirit  than  that  of 
kindness,  a  work  composed  with  such  an  object  in  view.     Besides,  there  are 
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fiome  poems  wboae  excellonre  makes  ample  amends  for  the  short-comings  of  the 
others.  "  Torres  Vedras,"  by  Starkcy,  is  really  a  goofl  poem.  The  "  Battle  of 
Waterloo,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Alexander,  is  a  noble  composition;  and  so  are 
his  '*  Lines  on  Wyatt's  Statue.*'  With  what  a  solemn  emphasis  do  the  conclud. 
ing  stanzas  now  smite  upon  the  heart : — 

"  Not  now  60  precioua,  so  beloved,  as  then 

When  the  hoar  coroes — aa  come  it  will  at  las^^ 

Whereio  mid  tears  of  stern  grey-headed  men 
O'er  Weu^ington  shall  dust  of  death  be  cast ; 

Ilis  toils  all  finished,  and  his  warfare  past ! 
And  minutes  fiy,  and  each  succeeding  chime 

Pealing  those  minutes  faster  and  more  fast^ 

Tells  that  old  Time  grows  older — stern  old  Time ! — 
And  round  our  trees  and  homes  ivy  begins  to  climb. 

"  That  honr  will  come  too  quickly — not  for  him ; 

No  !  but  for  them  who  sball  be  left  to  mourn. 
Not  for  the  exausted  heart  and  wearied  limb ; 

No !  but  for  those  who  shall  be  left  forlorn, 
Like  the  wan  moon  alone  at  dreary  mom. 

That  hour  will  come,  and  often,  I  suppose, 
After  it  comes,  by  chance  or  fancy  borne, 

While  the  great  city's  living  torrent  flows 

The  brave  and  good  shall  come-,  and  think  of  his  repose, 

"And  gaze  upon  his  statue — whether  noon 

Beat  on  the  bronze  with  its  unbroken  glare; 
Or  the  cold  shining  of  the  wintry  moon 

Glisten  upon  it,  token  the  frost  is  there 
With  chill  bright  icicles  and  nipping  air ; 

Or  the  big  flakes  of  snow  come  mutely  down, 
And  rest  in  masses  on  the  sculptured  hair ; 

And  wreath  the  graven  charger  with  a  crown, 

Like  a  cold  mockery  for  a  chaplet  of  renown ; 

"  There  shall  it  stand,  unheeding — type  of  rest, 

Beyond  hot  noon  or  winter's  burning  cold- 
More — a  remembrancer  to  many  a  breast 

Of  the  high  warfare  of  the  men  of  old, 
Waged  not  for  empire,  bartered  not  for  gold — 

Not  all  unworthy  of  the  man  who  drew 
That  sword  of  justice  which  may  not  be  sold, 

Not  all  unworthy  of  the  leal  and  true 

Whose  statue  needs  engraved  no  name  but  Waterloo.**  . 

Angelica. — ^Here  is  a  little  volume  that  has  quite  taken  my  fancy.*  I  do 
not  know  when  I  have  met  more  heart- stirring  ballads  than  those  which  Mr. 
Thornbery  has  given  us  here. 

Krushub. — Ay,  there  is  a  hearty  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  about  him  that 
carries  him  ri^ht  through.  Besides,  he  has  chosen  a  mine  of  un worked ^oId~« 
that  mighty  triumvirate  who  discovered  and  conquered  the  New  World — Colum- 
bus, CortcSy  and  Fizarro — in  whose  history  is  to  be  found  so  much  of  romance, 
and  chivalry,  and  daring,  and  endurance.  I  have  no  fears  for  this  young  poet, 
lie  has  stuff  in  him  that  time  will  be  sure  to  develop.  Let  him  stick  to  his  ori« 
ginal  composition,  and  cultivate  liis  genius  according  to  its  true  bent,  not  waste 
it  upon  translations  of  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

De  Lisle. — You  advise  rightly.  Few  men  attain  great  celebrity  as  translators. 
Of  living  writers  we  know  but  two  or  three  who,  as  translators,  could  safely  trust 
their  fame  to  posterity.     Anster  is  pre-eminently  one^  but  so  is  not  Bidwer.f 

•  "  Liys  and  Legends;  or.  Ballads  of  the  New  World."     By  G.  W.  Thornbery.     Lon- 
don :  Saunders  and  Ottley.     1851. 
t  "  The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller,"  translated  by  Sir  E.  Bidder  Lytton,  Bart.  Second 

edition.     1852. 
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Happily,  be  can  afford  to  fling  away  the  little  wreath  of  artificial  flowers  from  his 
brows,  to  encircle  them  with  tlic  bays  which  his  great  and  orisfinal  genius  has  won 
for  him.  When  the  translator  of  Schiller  shnll  be  forgotten,  the  author  of 
*' Eugene  Aram,"  and  «*The  NewTimon,"  and  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  will  b« 
remembered. 

Poplar. — One  of  the  faults  of  Bulwer*s  translation  is,  that  while  he  has  trans. 
feiTed  the  thought  of  the  German  with  suflicient  fidelity,  he  fails  in  preserving  the 
style.  His  language  is  not  Germanesque  ;  it  is  thoroughly  modern  English,  cast 
in  the  classic  mould  of  the  Latin  school.  This  gives  a  formality  and  a  frigidity  to 
it,  that  ever  reminds  us  he  is  translating.  This  fault  is,  perhaps,  traceable  to  his 
own  estimate  of  his  original.  "Schiller's  poetry,"  he  says,  "is  less  in  form  than 
in  substance — less  in  subtle  eloquence  of  words  than  in  robust  healthfulness  of 
thought,  which,  like  man  himself,  will  bear  transplanting  to  every  clime." 

Krushdb. — Besides,  Mangan's  wonderful  translations  unfit  us  for  enjoying 
any  other.  Who  that  has  read  his  rendering  of  "  llie  Lay  of  the  Bell,"  ^ill  not 
feel  all  others  to  be  tame  and  spiritless  by  comparison  ? 

Angelica. — Here  is  a  little  volume,  which  belongs  to  a  sister  art,  "  An  Account 
of  Handel's  Visit  to  Dublin,"  bv  Mr.  Townsend.*     Who  has  read  it  ? 

De  Lisle Who  has  not  read  it?    It  is  a  delightful  book,  full  of  learning  and 

research.  The  writer  has  brought  to  his  task  all  the  acumen  of  the  lawyer,  and 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  amateur. 

Poplar. — The  object  of  Mr.  Townsend  is  to  refute  the  assertion  originally  put 
forward  in  an  anonymous  memoir  of  Handel,  publisheil  shortly  afler  his  death, 
and  repeated  by  other  biographers,  that  •*  The  Messiah"  was  first  performed  in 
London,  and  coldly  received  there,  previous  to  Handel's  visit  to  our  metropolis, 
where  the  merits  of  the  composition  were  at  once  and  enthusiastically  acknowleaged, 
and  its  success  fully  established. 

Dr.  Gruntur. — I  presume  the  English  would  be  equally  rejoiced  with  our- 
selves to  see  this  position  established.  What  could  be  more  discreditable  to  their 
musical  taste  and  discrimination,  than  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  that  sublime  oratorio  ? 

Poplar. — One  would  say  so.  Mr.  Townsend  states  the  case  thus  on  both 
sides.  He  alleges,  and  truly,  that  the  authority  for  the  first  performance  having 
been  in  London,  is  nothing  more  than  an  assertion  made  some  years  after  the 
great  master's  death  ;  that  subscnuent  writers  repeat,  but  do  not  put  the  position 
on  hioiher  ground ;  and  that  the  only  thing  like  evidence  attempted  to  be  adauced— . 
namely,  a  memorandum,  in  HandcVs  own  handwriting,  in  the  original  score,  prov. 
ing  that  the  piece  was  finished  on  the  1 2  th,  and  performed  on  the  14th  of  Sep. 
tember,  is  a  manifest  misinterpretation  of  the  German  wortls,  "  ausgefult  den 
14  dieses,"  showing  that  the  oratorio  vrasfinislied — not  performed — on  that  day. 
The  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  the  first  performance  having  taken 
place  in  Dublin,  is — Ist.  That  though  the  I^ndon  newspapers  of  the  time  chro- 
nologically record  all  the  performan'*es  of  Handi'l's  works,  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  "Messiiih"  having  been  performed  previously  to  his  visit  to  Dublin. 
2nd.  That  Dr.  Burney,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Handel,  never  heard  of 
the  alleged  performance  in  London  till  the  publication  ailer  his  death.  3rd.  Thiit 
Dr.  Burney,  after  diligent  inquiry,  could  find  no  evidomre  to  support  the  assertion. 
4th.  The  tradition  preserved  amon^j  the  choirs  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Patrick, 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  3th.  That  Handel  *' proved,''  on  his  way  to  Dublin, 
some  of  the  choruses  that  had  been  hastily  transcribed.  6th.  That  with  the  know, 
ledge  and  pennission  of  Handel,  it  was  announced  in  Fuulhner*s  Journal,  that  it 
was  composed  for  a  Dublin  charity.  Lastly — That  in  a  letter  written  by  him 
from  Dublin,  to  Mr.  Jennens,  he  thanks  that  gentleman  for  some  lines  sent  "  in 
order  to  be  prefixed  to  your  oratorio,  'Messiah,*  \rhich  I  set  to  mitsic  before  Ilrft 
England,** — expressions  scarcely  consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  piece  xr&s  per- 
formed before  the  event  mentioned.  Mr.  Townsend  conchules  that  he  has,  trom 
all  these  premises,  established  the  po^ition  he  contends  for,  "  with  perfect 
certainty." 


*  "  An  Account  of  the  Visit  of  Haudcl  to  Dublin,  witli  Inritlental  Notes  of  hU  Life  oud 
Character.'*    Bv  H.  Towiwcnd,  Barmter-at-Law.    M'Glashan,  Dublin.     1852. 
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Krusrur. — ^If  his  reasoning  do  not  amount  to  a  logical  demonstration,  I  think 
it  falls  little  short  of  it ;  besides  he  has,  in  the  first  instance,  so  weakened  the 
strength  of  the  antagonistic  pos;ition,  that  it  really  requires  little  more  than  fair 
presumptive  and  circumstantial  evidence — such  as  Mr.  Townsend  abundantly 
adduces — to  displace  it. 

Angelica. — Handel's  admiration  of  Irish  music  was  intense,  and  his  high 
eulogy  of  our  melodies  is  well  known.  He  has  left  a  record  of  this  senti- 
nicnt  "  ""  -----_ 

pul 

lu  Ireland,  Handel  composed  this  piece^ 
member  of  a  family  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  It  consists  of  two  movements — 
the  first  a  cheerful  reveille^  unmistakably  in  Handel's  style  ;  the  second  is  a  re- 
markable blending  of  the  character  of  Irish  music  with  the  peculiar  style  of 
Handel.     It  should  lie  upon  every  pianoforte. 

De  Lisle. — All  honour  to  Mr.  Townsend  for  his  labour  of  patriotism  and  love. 
Had  he  even  failed  in  his  grand  object,  his  book  would,  nevertheless,  be  highly 
instructive  and  amusing.  It  is  full  of  personal  anecdotes  of  Handel,  and  gives, 
for  the  first  time,  some  of  his  original  correspondence,  which  shows  us  intimately 
the  character  and  the  soul  of  that  wonderful  musician.  There  is  also  a  good 
preliminary  sketch  of  the  state  of  music  in  London  at  the  period,  and  a  most 
interesting  topogi'aphical  and  antiquarian  notice  of  some  of  the  then  celebrated 
localities  and  musical  societies  of  our  Irish  metropolis. 

Poplar. — Here  is  quite  a  pile  of  books.  Some  large,  some  small  ;  some 
good,  some  bad ;  some  that  one  would  wish  to  read  carefully  over,  and  recur  to 
again  ;  some  for  which  a  glance  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  one  as  to  their  merits. 

Krushub. — These  sort  of  people  "abuse  the  king's  press  most  damnably." 
One  knows  not  how  to  deal  with  them.  They  are  not  worth  as  much  gall  as 
there's  in  a  drop  of  ink,  in  the  way  of  censure. 

Patience. — Let  them  alone  ;  they  do  no  harm. 

Charity. — ^To  write  verses  is  an  innocent  amusement,  and  to  print  them  in 
little  books,  with  pretty  blue  covers,  injures  no  one  but  the  authors. 

Krushur. — You  are  mistaken.  They  injure  the  public — the  reading  pubHc. 
Such  people  have  no  more  right  to  issue  their  books  with  the  stamp  of  literature 
upon  them,  than  your  monster-houses  and  bakers  have  to  circulate  mock 
farthings  with  the  Queen's  head  upon  them.  They  are  both  nuisances — 
counterfeits  that  can  have  no  currency — base  coin,  with  just  so  much  resem- 
blance  to  the  sterling,  as  to  deceive  the  unwary,  but  not  enough  to  render  the 
utterer  liable  to  prosecution. 

Poplar. — Well,  then,  as  we  throw  the  raps  aside  till  there's  enough  of  them 
to  sell  by  the  pound  as  old  copper,  suppose  we  put  these  by  for  the  pastrycook 
and  the  trunk-maker. 

De  Lisle Yes ;  and  we'll  talk  over  the  others — the  very  good  books  and  the 

Tery  bad  books,  ^hen  next  we  meet. 

[  The  clock  strikes  ten — a  general  rising.  Dr.  Gruntcb  presents  his  gold  snuff- 
hox  to  Aunt  Prue.  De  Lisle  shakes  hands  with  the  young  ladies.  If  Anthony 
Poplar,  shawl  Angelica,  and  elope  unth  her,'] 


*  ^'  Foi-est  Music.     Composed  by  Handel,  daring  his  residence  in  Ireland."     Arranged  for 
the  Pianoforte  by  John  Smith,  Mua.  Doc.  Prof,  of  Music,  T.C.D.     Dublin :  Henry  BuEsell. 
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THE      DUKE      OF      WELLINGTON. 


The  great  Duke  is  no  more.  A  mighty  spirit  has  passed  from  amongst  tBe 
living  generations  of  men.  We  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty,  and  equally  a  task  of 
fsatisfaction  mingled  with  regret,  not  to  close  the  present  number  of  our  Maga- 
zine,  without  a  few  tributary  words,  in  homage  to  the  most  illustrious  name  Ire- 
land can  present,  in  a  long  list  of  gifled  sons :  at  once,  the  sword  and  shield  of 
the  British  Empire,  the  Marcollus  and  Fabius  of  hei-  history,  blended  together  in 
ft  portrait  of  superior  colouring  and  more  lofty  proportions.  Many  tongues,  in 
different  countries  and  varied  languages,  arc  busy  in  talking  of  his  deeds  and  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  pens  of  nuiny  able  writers  will  long  be  occupied  in  recording  their 
impressions  of  both.  On  no  individual  subject  has  such  uniformity  of  opinion 
ever  been  delivered,  and  that  uniformity  so  completely  on  the  side  ot  panegyric. 
And  yet  posterity  will  probably  estimate  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  even  a 
higher  and  a  more  impartial  standard.     They  will  come  to  iudgment  on  a  great 

Eublic  officer,  with  feelings  divested  of  prejudice,  and  will  ponder  over  events 
allowed  by  time,  and  tested  by  comparison.  When  many  hundreds  of  volumes 
have  been  written,  and  authors  of  the  highest  pretension  have  exhausted  their 
powers  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  own  published  despatches  may 
be  referred  to,  in  preference  to  all  other  documents,  as  presenting  the  most  exact 
reflections  of  the  man  and  his  nature — the  most  authentic  hbtory  of  his  great 
achievements.  They  bear  the  impress  of  simple,  unexaggcrated  truth,  on  every 
page  {  they  supply  the  index  to  the  clear,  consistent,  intelligible,  patient,  percep- 
tive intellect  which  suggested  the  operations  they  describe,  and  carried  out  those 
operations,  in  the  face  of  countless  obstacles,  to  a  successful  end. 

The  warrior-statesman  had  entered  upon  his  eighty-fourth  year,  with  surprising 
faculties  of  mind  and  body,  very  sparinjrly  accorded.  A  long  period  of  existence, 
entirely  passed  (with  the  exception  of  mfiincy  and  early  boyhood)  in  public  ser- 
vices, m  high  commands,  in  unvary'ing  prosperity,  and  in  uninterrupted  health. 
A  life  without  a  parallel,  when  its  combined  features  arc  minutely  investigated. 
He  became  a  soldier  at  eighteen,  closed  his  military  career  as  conqueror  of 
Waterloo  at  forty-six,  and  survived  for  thirty-seven  years,  to  witness  and  share 
in  the  advantages  of  consolidated  peace,  and  the  progress  of  human  civilisation,  of 
which,  under  Frovidcnco,  he  had  been  a  controlling  instrument.  The  final  sum. 
mons,  so  long  suspended,  was  somewhat  suddenly  issued  (perhaps  also  intended 
as  a  blessing)  ;  and  he  who  never  left  a  field  of  battle  but  as  a  victor,  has  fallen, 
at  hist,  under  the  scythe  of  the  universal  mower.  The  news  has  startled  the  land 
from  length  to  breadth,  as  a  common  calamity,  a  national  misfortune,  in  which  all 
classes  ptu-ticipate.  The  loss  of  buch  a  man  goes  home  to  every  heart.  It  resem- 
bles the  cutting  down  of  the  lost  patriarchal  oak,  which  had  long  survived  its 
brethren  of  the  forest.  The  case  was  probable,  and  to  be  looked  for  daily,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature ;  and  yet,  \shen  it  happened,  we  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. We  knew  thit  tlip  famil;-  were  proverbial  for  longevity.  We  were  well 
aware  of  the  constitutional  temperance  a:.;]  i  i  ^ularity  of  his  habits.  We  had 
observed  how  his  early  rivals,  opponents,  and  companions  in  arms,  had,  one  by 
one,  dropped  into  the  grave,  from  year  to  year,  while  he  still  lived  on,  vigorous 
and  stately,  and  seemed  destined  to  survive  them  all.  We  saw  him  rise  in  bis 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  late  session  of  Parliament,  and  vindicate 
the  honour  of  a  gallant  brother  soldier,*  in  a  few  manly,  straightforward  sentences, 
before  the  convincing  truth  of  which,  the  shallow,  shifting  expediency  of  a  falling 
cabinet,  shrank  and  quailed.  AVe  felt  the  value  of  his  presence,  the  influence  of 
his  name,  the  force  which  acknowledged  integrity  gave  to  his  opinions,  and  the 
unapproachable  prestige  of  his  reputation.  We  thought,  and  hoped,  the  ordinary 
laws  of  mortality  were  suspended  in  his  person  alone,  and  that,  as  Fontenelle 
said  of  himself,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  Death  had  fori^otten  him.    But  he  is  gone—. 

•  Sir  Harry  ^mltb,  late  tlovcruor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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his  work  was  accomplished — and  now  we  ask,  when  and  how  is  he  to  be  replaced  ? 
Where  again  shall  we  find  a  man  so  thoroughly  unselfish,  so  devoted  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  so  abhorrent  of  peculation  and  jobbery  in  every  shape;  so  stern  and 
uncompromising  when  his  conscience  and  clear  sense  of  justice  told  him  he  was 
right — so  consistent  in  his  loyalty,  so  clear  and  unblemished  in  every  important 
transaction  of  his  life  ?  The  co!>tJy  statue,  the  pride  of  our  museum,  is  broken 
and  mouldering  into  dust ;  but  wc  look  around  in  vain  for  a  corresponding  master, 
piece  to  occupy  the  vacant  pedestal.  The  long  annals  of  history  furnish  but  one 
Aristides,  one  Washington,  and  a  single  Wellington. 

A  public  interment,  accompanied  by  every  possible  symbol  of  national  respect 
and  admiration,  will  mark  the  sense  entertained  alike  by  Sovereign  and  people, 
of  the  loss  we  have  sustained. 

The  mourning  of  the  nations  will  be  deep,  impressive,  sincere,  and  reverential. 
As  the  funeral  procession  passes  in  lengthened  array  through  the  crowded  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  business  will  be  suspended,  and  there  will  be  no  whispered 
comments  but  of  the  great  departed  and  his  matchless  services.  Thousands  will 
be  there  to  attend  in  place  and  office,  in  respect  and  affection ;  and  countless 
thousands  will  assemble  m  every  avenue  to  witness  the  imposing  spectacle.  Aged 
men  will  remember  the  obsequies  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  while  their  thoughts  revert 
to  the  two  greatest  and  most  disinterested  heroes  their  country  has  ever  produced, 
all  will  rejoice  that  their  mortal  remains  are  destined  to  rest  side  by  side  beneath 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  virulence  of  party  politics  leads  those  who  surrender  to  its  influence  into 
unimaginable  absurdity  and  extravagance.  Since  the  Duke's  death,  it  has  been 
reiterated  in  print  that  he  gave,  when  minister,  the  great  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  from  ^ar,  and  because  the  army  was  not  to  be  depended  on,  Alas ! 
for  the  judgment  of  any  who  can  be  misled  by  such  wild  assertions.  No  rational 
bein^  will  believe  that  Wellington  was  ever  actuated  by  fear ;  and  as  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  army,  bitterly  should  we  lament  to  see  it  put  to  the  proof  on  any. 
such  unwelcome  service  as  is  here  alluded  to.  Should  such  an  unhappy  contin- 
gency ever  be  forced  on  loyal  soldiers,  very  wide,  indeed,  will  the  eyes  be  opened 
of  noisy  demagogues,  who  act  as  perpetual  firebrands,  ever  ready  with  a  misin- 
terpretation of  the  most  self-evident  tacts ;  and  who,  like  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  delight  in  turmoil  and  strife,  while  they  personally  shun  the  dangers 
they  are  anxious  to  create. 

A  popular  English  author,  whose  history,  of  many  years'  labour,  is  in  almost  every 
hand,  nas  taken  great  pains  to  disparage  the  merit  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  career,  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  But  the  writer  is  not  of 
the  military  profession,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  may  detract  a  little  from 
the  value  of  his  conclusions  on  purely  nulitary  subjects.  The  superior  ability  of 
the  work  is  unquestionable,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this,  and 
some  other  instances,  elegance  of  language  and  a  most  impressive  style  are  ac- 
companied by  such  studied  ingenuity  of  mistake. 

Comparisons  between  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  have  been  fre- 

?uently  drawn,  and  will  always  continue  to  be  a  favourite  question  for  argument, 
n  this  discussion,  it  should  be  remembere<l,  that  the  absolute  Emperor  of  France 
possessed  many  advantages  in  the  facility  of  carrying  on  his  campaigns,  which  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  British  constitutional  general,  acting  as  the  representative 
of  his  Sovereign  and  nation — who  came  to  protect  and  liberate,  and  not  to  invade. 
Napoleon,  through  the  law  of  conscription,  held  all  the  adult  male  population  of 
France  at  command,  to  replenish  his  ranks  when  thinned  by  disease  or  battle.  He 
cared  little  for  the  waste  of  life,  which  he  could  recruit  at  will.  Ilis  maxim  was, 
to  make  the  war  support  the  war,  and  to  levy  contributions,  without  remorse  or 
measure,  in  every  country  he  entered,  which  reduced  the  business  of  his  com- 
missariat to  a  very  simple  process.  He  had  no  cabinets  to  consult,  but  united 
all  legislative,  executive,  and  financial  authority  in  his  own  person.  He  could 
strike  when  and  where  he  pleased,  witliout  fetir  of  consequences  or  responsibility. 
The  Duke,  on  the  contrar}',  was  often  compelled  to  adopt  the  Fabian  system  of 
delay,  against  his  genius  and  his  opportunities,  because  he  dared  not  risk  an 
army  which  could  not  be  replaced.  A  single  failure  would  have  removed  him  from 
command,  and  mii;ht  have  terminated  the  war  ingloriously.  He  was  usually  com- 
jKilled  to  pay  double  the  value  for  every  article  of  daily  consumption,  and  sometimes 
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wjis  unable  to  obtain  supplies  for  money.  He  had  to  contend  with  tbe  endless 
jealousies  and  opposition  of  three  wavering  Governments,  and  once  or  twice  was 
ahnost  diivdn  to  abandon  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  which  finally  liberated 
Europe,  from  the  total  exhaustion  of  his  military  chest.  Even  bis  muleteers, 
without  whom  he  could  not  march  a  mile,  were  sometimes  eighteen  months  in 
arrears.  AVhen  weighed  in  the  balance  with  Napoleon,  let  each  be  measured 
by  the  resources  he  had  at  disposal,  and  the  use  he  made  of  them.  The  greatest 
general  is  he  who  achieves  the  most  with  the  smallest  means.  Bolisarius  con- 
quered for  Justinian  two  formidable,  warlike  kingdoms,  with  less  thau  ten  thou- 
sand Roman. Greeks  of  the  lower  empire.  The  Duke  liberated  the  Peninsula, 
and  won  Waterloo,  with  thirty  thousand  British  troops,  supported  by  motley 
allies. 

An  anecdote  here  occurs  to  us  appositely  distinctive  of  the  characters  of  the 
two  great  warriors  of  modern  times.  At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  Napoleon  per. 
ceived  a  group  of  distinguished  officers  ride  up  to  a  conspicuous  point,  where 
they  paused  and  appeared  to  be  making  a  rCconnoisance.  Pointing  to  the  place, 
he  called  out  to  the  officer  directing  a  battery  of  artillery  close  at  hand,  **  Jetcz 
moi  une  douzaine  de  boulets,  la,  a  la  fois  !  11  y  a  peut-etra  auelques  petits  gene- 
raux  1"  "Throw  a  dozen  of  bullets,  yonder,  all  at  once.  There  are,  perhaps, 
some  little  penerals  among  them  1"  He  was  obeyed,  and  Moreau  was  killed.  At 
Waterloo,  the  colonel  commandiu'j^  the  British  artillery  observed  to  the  Duke« 
**  I  have  got  the  exact  range  of  the  spot  where  Buonaparte  and  his  staff  are 
standing.  If  your  Grace  will  allow  me,  I  think  I  can  pick  some  of  them  oflf.** 
*'No,  no,"  replied  he,  *' generals- in-chief  have  something  else  to  do  in  a  great 
battle  besides  firing  at  each  other.*' 

Peace  be  to  the  oonoured  ashes  of  our  great  commander.  His  laurel  wreath 
rests  on  his  mausoleum  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  his  name  descends  to  future 
ages  as  one  of  the  ablest  soldiers,  and  most  thoroughly  honest  statesmen-^ 

"  That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time.** 
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"WITH   SOME   ACCOUNT   OP   THE    OLD    "BELONGINGS"   OP   THAT   FLACE. 


15   A  LETTER  TO  AMTHORY  POPLAR,  B8Q. 


Auguit. 


Dear  Mr.  Poplar, — Having  been  se- 
veral times  during  these  latter  years 
sluDg,  as  it  were  like  a  stone,  by  the 
hand  of  circumstance,  into  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Quilea,  and  being 
much  quickened  by  the  associations 
"which  connect  that  ancient  place  with 
the  names  of  Swift,  Sheridan,  and 
Stella,  as  well  as  excited  by  perusing 
the  memoir,  which  appeared  in  your 
February  number,  of  old  I  Icnry  Brooke, 
"who  was  born,  bred,  and  buried  in 
that  parish,  I  took  heart  of  grace,  one 
of  these  late  fine  summer  mornings, 
and,  exalted  in  glorious  independence, 
on  a  rough  and  rickety  jaunting-car 
— the  biga  of  the  modern  Celt,  and  a 
vehicle,  of  all  others,  most  suited  for 
tourists,  who,  like  the  late  Mr.  Inglis, 
desire  to  see  but  the  one  side  of  the 
business — with  a  pleasant  and  accom- 
plished friend  by  my  side,  we  started 
at  cock-shout  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  saucy  little  town  of  Kells — an- 
ciently and  archajologically  Kenlis — 
leaving  behind  us,  in  the  market-place, 
its  exquisitely  sculptured  cross,  fast 
obliterating  through  time  and  neglect : 
its  grand  *'  round  tower  of  former 
days,"  which  stands  like  a  tall  sentry 
at  the  ciiurchyard  gate,  staring  in 
over  the  wall  at  the  graves  and  tomb- 
stones, or  holding  mute  communion 
across  the  way  with  its  '*  ancient 
drouthy  crony,"  the  house  of  Columb- 
kill,  which,  covered  all  up  to  and  over 
its  roof  with  ivy  and  gi'eenest  foliage, 
has  sentinelled  the  other  side  of  the 


churchyard  for  more  than  1200  years. 
We  drove  through  the  verdant  banks 
which  hold  the  Archdeaconry,  one  of 
the  noblest  glebe-houses  in  Ireland, 
and  seated  on  the  Blackwater,  which 
here  rolls  and  sparkles  along  in  its 
course  from  the  bosom  of  its  mother, 
the  beautiful  Ijough  Kamor,  to  meet 
and  mingle  in  the  embrace  of  its  tawny 
bridegroom,  the  yellow  Boyne,  which 
happy  union  takes  place  at  Navan. 
This  river,  called  by  the  peasantry 
Owen  Duff,  is  the  ancient  Abhain 
Dubh,  and  is  so  fair  a  water  as  to  be- 
lie the  legend  that  St.  Patrick  cursed 
it.  So  good  a  man  was  not  likely  to 
execrate  anything,  for  even  the  frogs 
and  toads  which,  for  the  convenience 
of  posterity,  he  "murdered  in  clus- 
ters," had  not  his  anathema,  but  sim- 
ply — as  the  most  humorous  of  Irish 
lyrics,  though  -written  by  an  English- 
man'*— has  it — 

**  He  gare  th.^m  a  rice, 
And  he  opened  their  eyet 
To  a  B«nac  of  their  aituation  i** 

which  seems  to  have  been  moral  sua- 
sion before  physical  extirpation  I 

llie  road  from  Kells  to  Aloynalty 
runs  between  most  rich  and  verdant 
pasture-lands  and  plantations ;  and  the 
breed  of  cattle  nursed  and  reared  in 
this  district  of  Mealh,  especially  by 
Mr.  Chaloner  and  Mr.  Barnes,  is 
scarcely  to  be  matched,  or,  at  least,  not 
surpassed,  for  shape,  bloo(l,  and  beauty 
in  any  part  of  England.  Presently  we 
arrived  at  Moynalty,  with  its  Elizabe- 
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than  bouses,  and  trim  laureUlicdges, 
and  long  clean  street,  the  whole  con- 
cern as  polished  and  as  pi[)eclaycd  as 
a  sentry  on  guard  at  the  Upper  Castle- 
yard — a  bright  village,  reflecting  much 
honour  on  its  resident  proprietor,  John 
Farrell,  Esq. 

The  morning  was  lovely;  '* never 
shone  more  tender  light  on  greener 
grass;"  indeed,  the  emerald  in  its 
intensity  is  the  feature  of  the  Meath 
landscape.  But  as  we  nearcd  chill  Ca- 
van,  this  peculiarity  became  fainter, 
and  on  crossing  the  bridge  which  spans 
the  Borora,  the  picturesque  trout- 
stream  dividing  the  counties,  it  entirely 
vanished — pastures  disappeared,  and 
bare,  brown  bogs  came  m  sight.  The 
change  is  all  but  instantaneous;  and 
the  abruptness  of  the  contrast  can  be 
illustrated  by  a  sleek,  well-conditioned 
English  farmer,  in  beaver,  broad.cloth, 
and  boots,  representing  Meath*  while 
by  his  side  starts  up  and  stands  a  wild 
Irish  kern,  or  gallowglass,  semi-nude, 
depicturing  this  part  of  Cavan. 

"  Directly,"  as  Mr.  Dickens  has  it* 
we  came  to  Mullagh,  the  property  of  an 
absentee — a  long,  ugly  strip  of  a  village, 
full  of  ruin  and  raggedness  ;  desolate 
gables  with  smutted  faces;  houses  win- 
dowlcss,  standing  up  like  men  whose 
eyes  had  been  knocked  out  in  a  skrim- 
raage.  Nothing  flourishing  but  frieze 
coats  and  whiskey-shops ;  and  so  pro- 
verbial for  its  little  household  eccentri- 
cities that  our  driver  informed  us,  it 
was  a  saving  of  Mullagh,  that  *'  the 
goats  were  living  in  the  bed-rooms, 
and  the  pigs  looking  out  of  the  parlour 
window  1"  On  emerging  from  this, 
the  hills  came  in  view,  skirted  with 
wood ;  and  here,  advancing  from  a 
boreen,  to  answer  our  questions  touch- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  Quilca,  we  en- 
countered a  fine  old  peasant,  tidl  and 
lithe,  with  aquiline  features  and  intel- 
ligent manners.  His  own  name  was 
Sheridan,  and  he  had  much  local  le- 
gends and  tradition  at  command.  He 
pointed  out  to  us  where  lay  "  the  house 
of  Rantavan,*'  embosomed  in  its  limes, 
where  Henry  Brooke  was  bom.  A  lit- 
tle further  was  his  father's  church  of 
Mullagh,  where  his  bones  repose;  and 
across  the  hilU,  lay  Longfield,  which 
was  the  hermitti^e  of  his  honoured  age. 
From  this  old  churchyard  the  ground 
rapidly  descends  through  the  glebe 
meadows  to  the  lake  of  Mulkgh, 
which  is  a  beautiful  bright  little  mir- 
ror for  the  circling  hills  to  look  into, 


and  admire  their  heathy  head-^ar. 
This  lake  has  two  wooded  islets,  where, 
strange  to  say,  the  sea-gulls  resort 
eveiy  year.  It  has  also  a  legend,  of 
gold  secreted  in  Cromwell's  wars, 
beneath  the  waters;  and  pike  swim 
through  its  waves,  which  weigh  from 
ten  to  fourteen  pounds.  Our  gentle 
peasant  told  us  much  traditionary 
record  of  the  benevolence  of  Henry 
Brooke  and  his  family  among  the  poor, 
and  something  of  their  eccentricity  also : 
but  his  features  quite  scintillated  when 
he  recounted  wnat  he  had  heard  his 
grandfather  narrate  of  Dean  Swift,  and 
''how  he  came  to  Quilca, play-actoring, 
with  Dr.  Sheridan  ;  and  what  know- 
ledgable  folk  the  Sheridans  were ;  and 
how  the  Dean  had  cut  off  the  heads  of 
twelve  elm-trees  at  Quilca,  to  make  a 
place  on  the  top  of  them  for  diverbion 
and  play-actoring."  Sometliin^  like 
this  had,  indeed,  been  done ;  but  it  was 
the  act  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  old 
doctor's  son,  and  very  many  yean 
after  Swift's  death. 

Having  had  our  faces  set  towards 
Quilca  by  our  courteous  peasant,  we 
soon  reached  the  chapel  of  Cross— a 
large,  cruciform,  barn-like  building,  un- 
like what  the  late  Mr.  Pugin  would 
construct,  or  theEcclesiological  Society 
approve  of,  as  an  edifice  ecclesiastic* 
Before  us,  on  the  left,  in  the  hollow, 
lay  Quilca,  hidden  by  its  tre^s,  with 
lake,  and  elm.crowned  rath,  and  mossy 
mouldering  stone  walls.  You  may 
suppose  how  eagerly  we  now  stretched 
on ;  but  our  road  was  rapidly  a5suniing 
a  mer-de-glace  appearance,  full  of  ruts 
and  knobs,  and  seamed  and  pitted  as 
if  it  had  just  made  a  bad  recovery 
from  an  attack  of  gigantic  smaUpoz. 
Our  car  being  in  instantaneous  danger 
of  dislocation,  we  deserted  it  on  the 
chapel-green,  and  set  forward  to  walk 
to  Quilca.  On  the  way  we  picked  up 
many  crumbs  of  local  information,  and 
dug  up  from  the  folk  we  fell  in  with  a 
few  "  nuggets"  of  legendaiy  interest; 
and  this  was  caused  by  my  friend's  ac- 
costing all  comers,  with  the  view  of 
obtainmff  some  of  the  fossil  coins  which 
he  hoped  to  find  here,  and  for  which  be 
offered  extraordinary  largess,  but  with- 
out  success.  He  is  an  ardent  numia- 
matologist-*"  of  buried  coins  amorous'* 
— and  loving  them  still  better  when 
unsepulchred ;  but  the  English  Pale 
having  stretched  down  to  Trim  from 
Kells,  and  not  running  so  high  or 
northward  as  thb,  such  virtuoso  dig- 
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gings  as  he  desired  were  rare,  though 
he  was — 

**  Content  to  borter  in  exchange 
Soond  guinea  gold  for  lilvcr  itrange ; 
And  moit  diHioyally  preferred 
Great  CaMar'i  head  to  George  the  Third.** 

In  about  ten  minutes  after  starting 
we  reached  our  destination ;  and^  turn- 
ing in  on  the  ri^ht  through  a  gate,  and 
crossing  a  small  stream  or  mill-race 
which  flowed  from  the  Inke,  we  i<tood 
in  the  lawn  before  what  had  once  been 
the  house  of  Quilca.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  place — solitary,  green,  silent, 
save  for  the  many-tongued  associations 
which  were  whispering  in  my  ears,  like 
the  hum  of  household  voices.  Here, 
as  in  most  old  places,  swallow-haunted 
and  still,  "the  air  is  delicate,'*  and 
**  the  breath  of  heaven  smells  wooing- 
ly."  To  the  right,  a  row  of  large  oaks 
stretched  away  on  the  soft  grass  to 
the  lake.  Before  the  hall-door,  in  the 
lawn,  is  the  well,  over  which.  Swill 
tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  used 
"to  dine:"  once,  no  doubt,  cool  and 
pellucid — *' O  funs  BlandusuB,  splendi- 
dior  vitro,"  but  now  choked  witn  uIvsb 
and  swarming  with  tadpoles.  An  old 
man,  whose  father  had  been  a  labourer 
of  Henry  Brooke's,  at  Longfield,  ac- 
companied us  over  the  place.  We  pro- 
ceeded from  the  well  to  the  rath,  which 
is  before  the  house.  On  this  mound 
once  grew  the  •'  great  lime,"  cut  down, 
with  ruthless  axe,  by  a  certain  Father 
L  ,  whose  cranium  possessed  not 
the  bump  of  veneration,  save  in  a  de- 
veloped adoration  of  the  god  Bacchus, 
in  plenary  and  punctual  libations  at 
his  shrine. 

This  Rath  is  a  circular  knob,  steep 
and  grassy,  with  a  large  flat  top,  whicn 
is  ringed  around  by  twenty-one  fine 
elms,  equi-distant  and  umbrageous, 
forming  a  wild,  green,  natural  tent — 
like  that  of  an  ancient  Moorish  Emir, 
which,  with  the  breeze  coming  in 
through  the  stems,  was  a  cool  resting, 
spot  for  us. 

In  the  days  of  "  Manager  Tom"  She- 
ridan, the  top  of  the  knoll  was  often 
boarded  over  for  displays  of  histrionic 
art,  and  thus  became  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer theatre,  such  as  would  have  pleased 
Romulus,  or  the  "  unshorn  Cato." 

**  Dum  fplua  ramii  laarea  fervidos 
£xcludct  ictns ; 

Nee  fortnitiim  fpemcre  ccipitem 
Legcf  finebant.** 

Close  behind  the  house  is  the  garden, 
walled  and  weed-grown.  In  it  we 
found  an  old  square  arbour  —  snug, 


trim,  and  cit-like — with  sodded  seats, 
and  shadowed  by  a  gigantic  laurel. 
This,  we  opined,  might  have  been 
"Stella's"  far  famed  "bower,"  in  a 
state  of  degeneracy ;  but  our  guide  dis- 
senting, took  us  down  to  the  lake, 
where,  apart  from  all  other  plantins> 
are  fourteen  stately  beech-trees,  stand- 
ing on  a  kind  of  peninsula,  which,  he 
assured  us,  was  the  identical "  Stellya's 
bower"  (for  so  he  persisted  in  crucify- 
ing that  unhappy  lady's  name).  This, 
with  a  canal  now  filled  up,  was  Swift's 
own  work  during  Sheridan's  absence. 
And  again,  a  little  nearer  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  about  a  pistol-shot 
from  the  strand  of  the  lake,  a  brown 
stone  lifts  its  solitary  head  over  the 
water,  designating  where  the  artificial 
**  island  "  had  been,  which  Dr.  Sheri- 
dan threw  up  in  a  day  or  two,  in  order 
to  surprise  the  Dean  on  his  return  from 
a  temporary  absence.  There  is  ample 
material  for  such  insular  architecture, 
the  shore  of  the  lake  being  a  perfect 
Arabia  Petrsa  in  loose  rock  and  shin- 
gle. 

In  1725,  Swift,  writing  to  Sheridan, 

says "Do  you  love  or  hate  Quilca 

most?  You  will  make  a  thousand 
blunders  in  your  planting;  and  who 
can  help  it,  for  I  will  not  be  with  you." 
The  trees  here  alluded  to  stand  in  a 
double  row  on  a  green  slope  behind  the 
house ;  they  are  noble  beech,  lofty  and 
in  full  foliage,  and  their  round  stems 
massive,  and  white  with  "dry  anti- 
quity." Between  them  runs  a  broad 
grassy  avenue,  which  our  cicerone  called 
the  "race-course."  All  about  these 
trees  is  most  park-like  and  picturesque, 
though  on  a  small  scale. 

Near  the  offices  stands  what  the  Dean 
calls,  probably  in  irony,  the  "great 
wall."  The  mansion  itself,  at  least  the 
original  part  of  it,  has  all  fallen  in,  save 
the  back  wall  of  the  great  "painted  par- 
lour;" which  shows  it  to  have  been  a 
very  long  house,  built  cottage- wise,  full 
of  windows,  and  apparently  of  one  story 
*  high,  with  extensive  offices.  Here  it  was 
that  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  old  doctor's 
second  son,  entertained  the  countryside 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Irish — with 
his  dining-room  strewed  with  rushes, 
and  his  table  spread  with  antique  dishes 
and  cuisinage  obsolete  (like  Smollett's 
doctor,  in  "  Peregrine  Pickle"),  till  he 
made  them  all  sick  with  "swilled"  mut- 
ton, or  a  sheep  roasted  whole,^  and 
stuffed  with  geese,  turkeys,  and  chicken 
packed  in  vegetables:  when^  lo!   all 
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was  taken  awav,  and  the  best  of  mo- 
dern  dinners  served  up,  with  pleniy  of 
chiret  and  chiiinjKigno,  to  wash  away 
nnpavoury  n'.onioru's.     IIi.-n;  it  was  that 
tlio  IJansiiLM?  ol'lhe  Shcriilan  family  was 
heiird  wailing  and  k(M.nipg  round  and 
round  tho  hon^c  one  dark  ni<>lii  in  the 
year  17137,  when  ^li-s.  Thomas  Sheii- 
dan  died  at  VAuU,  in  France,  which  the 
creatuie  had  no  ri^ht  to  do,  tieL'in<^that 
the  hidv  wa!$  an  Kn;>lishwonian,  and 
lier  name  Chamherlavnu.    Here  it  was 
that,  fiome  years  previous  tohi-r  cU-ath, 
her  husband,  uocouipaniud  by  ^Mr.  Car- 
ver,  the  painter,  went  over  to  J-.ong- 
liehl,  Henry  Ijrooko's  house,  and,  eon- 
vertinjj:    his    barn  into    a    tenipoi-ary 
theatre,  ])layed  I5rook"'s  own  opera  oiL 
Jack  the    Giaut-Qnalltr    to  a    rustic 
and  wonder-strirhen  audience.     Jlero 
it   was    that   >Villv   Sheridan,    called 
"Cousin  Willie,"  by  the  Hrooke?,  had 
the  moonlijjht  ride  with  Henry  l>rooke> 
both  of  them  }oun^  bids  at  that  time, 
from  l^mtavan  to  (juilca  ;  and  how  tho 
former,  under  the  influence  of  a  panic, 
had  uij^j  d  his  lior.<c  into  a  lurious  gal- 
lop, beeau-e  of  a  <lrea«lful  phenomenon 
— a  hirjjie  black  llail  descendin;^  from 
the  moon,  and  swaying  to  and  fro,  and 
threatenitiiC  to  thre:;h  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  into  ip.aniiion.  This  he  ear- 
ncstlv  asserted  he  saw  on  his  riJe;  but 
the  laugh  was  loud  ajfainst  him  when 
the  mvsterv  was  sol  veil,  by  one  of  tho 
]»arty  observing  that  the  ribbon  which 
))an(ied  his  hat  had  falleii,  and  had,  dur- 
in«'  his  ;r.-.llop,  been  hauiiinii  over  his 
M\\:}>  between  hnn  and  a  lar-e  brij^ht 
moon.      Here  il  was  that,   many  years 
before   these    events,   Swilt  had    i«eeu 
staving:  wiihiu  the.-e  nt)w  nioulderini; 
walls.     It  was  in  the  year  17-4,  and 
SlcUa  and  her  duenna,  ^irs.  J)iu;jh.y, 
ha<l   accompanied   hi'n.      litre   it  was 
that,  dnrifiy;  an  e'jninoelial  ;.'ale,  ISwift 
l»ad    **ri-li('Vi'tl   the    j.'ivat    fi'onr.  djor 
broken  bv  tlie  wind,  and  dancin;:  back 
and  lijrward  on  its  hlii;i<-s."     Heie  he 
«'hal   fouirht  tlie   hjl'iim   hu:t::tiin^   or 
niilky  b.itlh",  between  the  Dean  and  the 
crew  of  (.)iiihM— tl»ev  rel'u.-iji!,^  to  milk 
the   ciiws   till   elvveii   oeioc!:,  whereas 
All's.  Johnson  shoMhi  havehasl  lur  milk 
by  ei;fl>t  in  the  nnji  ninj:."     I  Icre  it  was 
that   \w.  sketched  hix  "  (InlliverV  Tra- 
vti.N,"  iirav.in'4  his  Urohili  ^n.-ij;  farnuT 
iVnina gentleman  in  the  nei.'hbr)i:i'li(iijil, 
a  Mr.  l.)on^hiy,  ^\ho  wa.iajrij^aniic  per- 
son— a  Sj)eeimC'n  of  Arist«nle*s  A*r»  Ti- 
T^ttyufUi  01'  four-Sfpiare  man,  atid  endu. 
ed  with  8uch  cugrmgua  stren^^thi  u^  uc< 


tuallv  to  lift  and  carr^'on  his  shoulden 
a  nniiim  of  a  Man.x  pony,  which  vas 
^ra/ing  on   the  lu wn  at  Quilca,  and 
convey  it,  kicking  and  fi  ightcnu<I,  to  the 
parlour-wintlow,    at  the  Deau'»  dud- 
tenjre.     To  this  geuikinan — Doughty 
b)   name  and  nature,  giant- Eipruii>.'^ 
was  born  a  younger  Titan,  wb(sin  pro- 
cess of  time,  cspuus<Hl  a  Miss  Luther, 
a  first  cousin  of  Henry  Brooke,  vboM 
father  was  an  extensive  landholdcrneir 
(Quilca — so  rich,  and,  withal,  so  odd, 
that,  on  the.  day  preceding  hii  daugh- 
ter's nuptials,  he  is  said  to  have  put 
her  into  one  of  the  Fcal^is  ofaveigiiing 
machine,  and  to  have  fd!ed  up  tlie  other 
scale  with  her  bridal  dowr)*,  until  the 
sides  were   equilibrated  ;  but  wkelhcr 
the  etpiipoiso  was  produced  by  rou- 
leaus of  yellow  gold,  ingots  of  pule  fil- 
ver,  or  biigs  uf  base  copiM?r,  throvro  in 
ns  make-weights,  the  le;;end  does  not 
det  ermine.  The  bride;irov)in*3  fiithur  19^ 
however,  well  reiuendiered  in  this  put 
(tf  the  country'  i\^r  his  good  tein|ierand 
his  giantism,  which  causi'dldiu  to  urn 
and  enjoy  the  sonbriijuet — moru  de- 
scriptive   than     digniiied — of  ''  Big 
Doughty."     Here  it  was,  that  a  gen- 
tlennm  named  Tuiie,    a  blunt,  iw^ 
spoken  man,  who  w:ui  afraid  of  no  on^ 
not  even  the   Dean,   dined  one  diy 
with  the  .Sheridans,  and  Swii^  a.4ed 
him   the  wav  to  Alarkcthill.     Tuiu 

w 

said  lu!  was  ignonint  of  it. 

**'i'his  is  the  way,"  said  Swift, 
with  all  von  Irish  bluckheudii;  yon 
never  know  the  way  to  any  plac*  be- 
yond the  next  hedue." 

"Why,  Mr.  Dean,"saidTuitc''I 
never  was  at  Markeihill;  have  ^n not 
been  theixj'r'* 

Swift  confesst^d  he  had. 

•*  'J'iieii,'*  said  Tuite,  "  wliut  a  con- 
founded Lnt^ius/i  blockhead  you  are  to 
lind  I'anU  with  nu*  for  not  diKCtinS 
you  to  a  ]'lace  where  I  never  have 
U:en,  when  you  don't  know  it  your- 
self, who  have  been  there." 

Swifi,  with  a  countenance  of  "WcD- 
leigned  teri'or,  inunediutely  rose,  awl 
ran  behind  J.)oughty,  entn.>aliug  the 
{^ianl  to  jirotect  him,  and  peeping  out 
on  the  right  and  lett  of  his  ca{iacioui 
skirt-,  over  the  large  ninn's  hip.«,  «t 
.Mr.  'I'liite,  who  sat  drinking hi» wine, 
veiy  coolly,  and  enjoying  the  sutne. 

Here  it  was  that  old  Dr.  Sheridan 
met  a  ihou>and  and  one  bursts  of  ilU 
temper  fi-oni  his  irascible  friend,  by 
some  bright  stroke  of  wit  or  happy 
plcttsautr/f   Yrhivh   otingnialwd  tM 
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fire  before  it  wot  a-head  or  burst  info 
disastrous  violence,  so  that  the  by- 
standers would  say  that  Sheridan's 
sweetness  was  the  harp  of  David 
which  could  play  the  evil  spirit  out  of 
Saul. 

Now  all  was  silent  and  deserted. 
These  spirits  "  of  infinite  jest,  of  end- 
less humour,"  had  left  the  place,  and 
the  world;  the  "keen  encounter  of 
their  wits*'  was  hushe<l.  Death  had 
scabbarded  their  bright  swords,  and 
they  had  gone  to  their  dread  account, 
and  nothing  remained  of  them  iu  this 
spot,  but  a  peasant's  record,  a  grey 
ruin,  and  imperishable  nature  —  the 
oM  trees,  the  green  grass,  the  soft 
lawn,  the  calm  sweet  air,  the  wooded 
hill,  the  dark  lake,  the  streamlet's 
voice,  which  sounded  from  the  stones, 
and 

•'  A  perpetuni  gnrgling  mafle ; 

To  the  wayfaring  or  the  muting  iu;in, 
Sweeteit  of  all  awt-et  touDds." 

These  alone — God's  untainted  gifts — 
survived  in  all  their  freshness,  and 
tauglit  their  moral ;  and  never  did  I 
understand  better,  or  more  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  meaning  of 
the  great  dramatist's  words,  when  he 
speaks  of 

**  Tongaei  in  tree*,  booki  In  the  running  brooki, 
Sermons  in  fttones,  and  good  iu  everytlitng." 

A  comfortable  farm-house  now  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  site  of  the  old  man. 
sion,  and  the  plough  and  spade  are 
busy  in  its  precincts;  yet  it  retains 
thoroughly  its  decided  air  of  ancient 
gentility.  This  house  is  tenanted  by 
an  old  woman,  the  care-taker  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Doughty,  a 
descendant  of  the  giant's,  who  is  the 
present  proprietor,  holding  under  Jo- 
seph LeFanu,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  whose 
crand mother  was  sister  to  Richard 
Bi-insley  Sheridan,  "  the  orator,  dra- 
matist, minstrel"  (and  who  is  hinistjlf 
a  veritable  Sheriilan  in  the  gift  of 
rarest  genius)  ;  so  that  the  ])roperty  is 
still  in  the  family.  This  old  servatrix 
pointed  us  out  a  church,  across  the 
lake.  This  was  Killinkere,  one  of  the 
three  parishes  held  for  so  many  years 
by  oM  William  Brooke,  the  poet's 
father,  and  given  him  by  Bishop  Wet- 
tenhall,  a  prelate  active  and  evange- 
lical, of  whom  Ireland  may  be  proud. 
The  ancient  crone  was  eloquent  in  de- 
scribing the  pictures  which  had  covered 
the  ''Pi^inted  Parlour"  of  Quilea; 
especially  a  large  and  splendid  one  of 
l]ie  UluBtrious  *' Qarra^h-Maw/'  or 


the  beautiful  woman  of  theGarraghans, 
who,  unhappily  for  the  neighbour- 
hood, apf)ears  to  have  been  carnivo- 
rously  addicted,  and  to  have  ranged  up 
and  down  the  country  with  the  appe- 
tite of  a  cannibal,  and  the  capacity  of 
an  Anaconda,  devouring  men,  women, 
and  little  boys  in  corduroy  trowsers, 
till  a  Romish  priest  threw  a  sperdish 
of  holy  water  on  her,  which  (I  sup- 
pose, like  Mrs.  Hatchway,  "being  a 
liquor  she  loved  not")  extinguislied 
her  life ;  and  her  body  is  buried  in  the 
mound  of  Moybullngh,  and  is  to  re- 
main there  until  nine  hundred  of  the 
family  have  passed  over  her  grave, 
which  no  Ganaghan  would  do  for  a 
pound  of  gold  ;  at  which  event,  she  is 
to  arise,  and  recommence  her  anthro- 
pophagical  practices  and  propensities, 
to  the  great  edification  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, &c.  &c. 

Such  is  the  wild  legend  which  has 
currency  in  the  country. 

The  true  story  of  the  "Painted 
Parlour"  of  Quilca  is  slightly  alluded 
to,  in  **The  Life  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Sheridan  ;'*  but  I  ascertained  the  facts 
afterwards,  from  my  friend  who  ac- 
companied me,  and  who,  being  a 
lover  of  the  Arts,  as  well  as  the 
^rugo,  was  much  interested  in  the 
matter.  The  room  had  a  coved  ceil- 
ing— over  this  canvas  was  spread,  and 
Lewis,  who  was  a  London  painter  and 
scene-decorator  for  Thomas  Sheridan, 
and  who  was  on  a  visit  at  Quilca» 
painted  sky  and  cloud  scenery  on  the 
ceiling,  and  underneath,  four  por- 
traits— one  on  each  wall,  in  large  medal- 
lions— of  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Swift, 
and  old  Dr.  Sheridan.  These  were 
supported  by  allegorical  figures,  and 
set-off  by  draperies,  and  a  goodly- 
sized  sphinx  or  two,  for  the  corners 
(doubtless,  the  origin  of  the  Garragh- 
Maw).  The  whole  was  cleverly  and 
artistically  done,  and  had  a  vivid  effect. 
There  was  likewise  some  good  panel 
painting  elsewhere  in  the  house,  one 
specimen  of  which  is  alone  preserved 
from  the  wreck  of  all.  This  is  an  oil 
painting  on  a  white  board,  four  feet 
long,  by  one  and  a-half  deep.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  pictui^e,  and  only  wants 
cleaning  and  varnish  to  bring  out  the 
colours.  It  appears  to  represent  Ita- 
lian scenery. 

The  fate  of  the  "  Painted  Parlour" 
was  sad,  indeed.  It  had  continually 
been  occupied  by  Thomas  Sheridan's 
family,  and  no  doubl  the  great  Kidiard 
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B.  Sheridan,  though  not  born  at  Quiica, 
had  often  played  amidst  its  green  soli- 
tudes.   Ou  his  father's  death,  in  1788, 
the  family  seemed  to  have  deserted  it, 
but  still  it  was  a  lion  in  the  county  of 
Cavan ;  and  numbers  (locked  to  gee  its 
Yerdant  glories,  hallowed  by  literary 
associations ;  and  pic-nics  were  planned 
and  perpetrated  to  its  rath,  and  bower, 
and  lake,  and  **  Painted  Parlour;" and 
its  fame  was  great  on  all  sides,  till  at 
length  it  was  let  to  a  certain  clerical 
sub-tenant,  whose  name  we  will  not 
speak,   but  of  whom   'tis  said,    that 
the  only  intelligible  sermon  he  ever 
preached  at  chapel,  mas?,  or  station, 
was  in  these  words :— "  Boys  and  girls, 
listen  to  your  priest  and  the  Scriptures 
— '  creskeate  et  muttipHcaminV — that's 
Latin  for  you ;  and  the  English  of  it 
is,    'Boys  and  girln,  get  married  as 
fast  as  you  can.*     *  Creskeate  el  fhuitu 
plicamini,'    That's  the  truth  and  the 
Scripture,  and  the  best  advice  I  can 
give  you." 

By  nil  accounts^  this  reverend  gen- 
tleman's  hortatory  theories  on  popula- 
tion were  only  surpassed  by  his  habits  of 
practical  potation;  and  he  was  not  less 
an  admirer  of  Malthus  than  of  Bacchus. 
Under  the  wretched  influence  of  ha- 
bitual drinking,  he  utterly  neglected 
Quiica;  and,  one  rainy  winter,  the 
wet  soaked  through  the  roof,  which 
damaged  the  ceiling,  and  discharged 
the  colours  from  the  painted  canvas, 
till,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  repair, 
eventually  the  whole  roof  fell  in ;  and 
when  Mr.  Doughty,  the  highly  re- 
ppectable  landlord  of  the  place,  went 
down  to  see  the  extent  of  tne  mischief, 
"  he  found  all  the  canvas  on  whii  h  the 
pictures  had  been  painted,  rolled  up  in 
a  wisp,  in  a  comer  of  the  room ;"  and, 
on  attempting  to  unfold  it,  in  spite  of 
every  exertion,  it  fell  to  pieces.  The 
painted  panel  was  alone  preser^-ed, 
which  I  saw  at  Moate,  Mr.  Doughty 's 
place,  this  summer,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Kells. 

In  the  "  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland," 
there  is  a  *<  Letter  in  lihyme,"  from 
*'  old  Sheridan,"  abusing,  with  more 
wit  than  dignity,  his  own  house,  and 
the  thievery  of  his  servants ;  and  c\ery 
one  knows  Swift's  *'  Lines  on  Quiica," 
written  with  a  pen  steeped  in  caustic ; 
or,  rather,  it  is  tlinging  the  ink-bottle, 
full  of  vitriol,  in  the  face  of  the  family, 
aud  all  over  the  house,  where  his  pre- 
sence had  ever  been  hailed  with  all  the 
Hibernian  rapture  of  gratified  hospi- 


tality. The  Fatire  of  these  verses 
aroused  Henry  Brooke,  then  a  lad  of 
about  fifteen,  and  he  wrote  a  witty 
rejoinder  in  rhyme — "  From  Quttca 
House  to  the  Dean ;"  but,  unwilling 
to  enter  the  lists  with  so  stalworth  an 
antagonist,  who  would  have  speared 
him,  Orlando-Iike,  or  pinned  him,  as 
an  entomologist  does  a  beetle,  to  the 
wall,  in  a  miuute,  the  lines  were  readily 
fathered  by  one  Peter  Murray,  an 
eccentric  dancing-master  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  ran  like  wild-fire  through 
the  parish.  Every  one  had  them  by 
heart,  and  compliments,  praise,  an<i 
presents  flowed  m  upon  the  supposed 
author,  who  was  a  mere  rustic  Terps^i- 
chorist,  and  had  never  perpetrated  any 
poetry  beyond  that  of  dancing,  which, 
I  believe.  Lady  Morgan  calls  *<  the 
poetry  of  motion."  The  lines  are  play- 
ful, and  came  well  apparently  frunx 
this  Peter,  who,  bein^  an  oddity,  Switt 
had  often  ridiculed — ^uis  obscurity  being 
no  protection  with  so  unscrupulous  a 
sportsman  as  the  Dean,  who  was  as 
likely  to  shoot  at  a  hedge-sparrow  as 
at  a  pheasant,  and  to  whom,  like  Touch- 
stone, **  it  was  meat  and  drink  to  meet 
a  clown." 

Had  Swift  united  to  bis  gigantic 
talents  somewhat  of  the  refined  and 
Christian  simplicity  of  a  Cowper,  or 
the  cordial  bonhommie  and  benevolence 
of  Walter  Scott,  he  would  have  tole- 
rated the  little  desagremens  of  Quiica, 
for  the  sake  of  its  natural  beauties, 
and  the  devotcdness  of  the  Sheridana 
to  himself.  But  he  was  an  indulged 
idol ;  and  at  Quiica  they  spoon-fed 
him  with  liquorice  and  flattery,  till, 
like  a  regular  enfant  gale,  ho  turned 
round,  and  would  have  beaten  or  bit- 
ten his  nurses.  Yet,  doubtless,  amid5t 
all  the  personalities  which,  like  a  flight 
of  arrows,  he  was  continually  throw- 
ing round  Sheridan,  he  loved  the  man 
.—basking  himself  often  and  lazily  in 
the  brightness  of  his  friend's  mind,  or 
bathing  in  the  flowing  and  fresh  waters 
of  his  most  original  and  suggestive 
thoughts;  and  generally,  in  practical 
matters,  acting  with  energy  and  ear- 
nestness  as  his  friend.  >Vitne8s  his 
letter  to  Lord  Carteret,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  Edward 
Tickell,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  of  Dublin,  whose 
grandfather  was  Secretary  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  Swift's  days.  This  letter 
is  full  of  praise  and  eulogium  on  She- 
ridan, it  procured  him  a  living  in 
Cork,  and  a  chi4)laincy,  which  he  lost 
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by  an  ill-starred  pulpit  pun — "  shoot- 
ing bis  own  fortune  dead  by  a  single 
text,*'  as  Swift  said,  a  circumstance  too 
widely  known  to  be  narrated  here. 
.  Swift  appears  justly  to  have  regard- 
ed Sheridan  in  the  same  duplex  anti- 
thetical light  which  Pope  did  Gay  : 
*'  in  wit  a  sage — simplicity,  a  child  ;*' 
and  his  cold,  stern  nature  was  evi- 
dently soflened  to  that  pity,  at  least, 
which  is  "  akin  to  love,"  in  his  com- 
merce with  the  doctor.  Seldom  did 
that  nature  evince  anything  like  ten- 
demess ;  perhaps  the  volcano  glowed 
under  the  crust  of  his  habitual  cynic- 
ism. His  letters  to  Mr.  Stopford, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  exhibit 
more  of  a  kindly  softness  than  any 
other  portion  of  his  correspondence. 
To  him  he  wrote  when  he  was  in  sor- 
row ;  and  to  him  he  wrote  as  *'  My 
dear  James,"  affectionately  and  fami- 
liarly, but  only  as  long  'as  he  was  a 
bachelor.  AVhen  the  Bishop  became 
a  Benedict,  and  had  married  his  own 
handsome  cousin,  Anne  Stopford — 
styled  by  Swift,  in  one  of  his  doggrels, 
'*  sly  Nancy  of  Courtown,"  it  was  no 
longer  "  long.shanked  Jim,*'  or  "  dear 
James;"  but  eyery  post-nuptial  note 
or  letter,  coldly  begins  and  ends  with 
**  my  dear  sir'* — ^not  that  his  friendship 
was  diminished  to  the  man,  but  that 
his  formality  had  increased  by  the  ma- 
trimony. 

Swift's  unpublished  correspondence 
with  Stopford  (who  was  the  friend  of 
Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Pulteney,and  Gay, 
and  of  whom  Swift's  own  record  is, 
that  he  was  "a  modest,  virtuous,  learn- 
cd,  and  deserving  gentleman")  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  his 

frandson,  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath. 
have  read  these  original  letters,  and, 
with  them,  one  from  l)orothy  Stopford, 
Countess  of  Meath — the  *'  Countess 
Dolly"  of  Swift — who,  on  the  death  of 
Edward  Brabazon,  Earl  of  Meath, 
her  husband,  in  ITOT?  a  Boyne  and 
Limerick  warrior,  and  stout  \\  hig,  was 
married  to  old  General  Gorges,  of 
Kilbrue.  They  afterward s  died  wi  thin 
three  days  of  each  other ;  on  which 
couple — "Dolly  and  Dicky" — Swift 
wrote  a  most  humorous  and  sarcastic 
epitaph,  concluding  thus : — 

"  Here  quiet  they  lie,  in  hopes  to  rise  one  day  { 
Both  solemnly  put  In  this  hole  on  a  Sunday  i 
Bequiescant,  sic  transit  gloria  mnndL** 

Another  large  portion  of  Swift's  un- 
published  letters  is  in  the  possession 
gf  Edward    Wilmot   Chetwode>   of 


Woodbrooke,  Queen's  County.  They 
are  addressed  to  his  ancestor.  Knightly 
Chetwode.  They  are  written  in  Swift's 
clcai',  accurate,  small  holograph,  and 
seem  intended  for  publicity  ;  and  Mr. 
Chetwode  is  well  fitted,  by  natural  and 
educational  gifts,  to  edit  them,  and 
give  them  from  the  moths  and  worms 
to  the  world. 

I  have  read  these  letters  also ;  they 
convey,  as  do  all  of  Swift's  writings, 
one  pre-eminent  idea— and  that  is,  ad- 
miration of  his  masterly  English,  and 
matchless  adaptation  of  the  pure  Saxon 
undefiled.  How  one  delights  in  the 
robust  good  sense,  the  bold  originality, 
the  trenchant  satire,  the  admirable 
terseness,  the  economy  of  language, 
never  wasteful  of  a  word,  the  rounded 
expressiveness,  of  Swift's  sentences  and 
style ;  and  how  one  laments  and  revolts 
from,  at  times,  his  startling  savageness, 
his  nudity  of  coarseness,  and  his  abso- 
lute swine- like  revelling  in  the  most 
disgusting  details  of  filth. 

His  imagination,  though  powerful 
and  creative,  was  abstract  and  coldly 
analogical :  it  wanted  poetry  and  ver- 
dure. «  Like  a  forest  tree,  "  when  au- 
tumn  has  flown,"  his  mind  stood  up 
above  its  fellows  in  many  points — the 
root  was  deep  in  the  soil — the  stem 
rose,  gnarled,  oaken,  and  unwedgablc, 
yet  not  without  gracefulness  —  the 
branches  sweeping  strong  and  wide, 
and  every  minutest  shoot  or  woody 
ramification  distinctly  traced  against  a 
cold,  blue,  wintry  sky.  But  no  soft 
sucker  sprung  around  the  root,  nor 
green,  velvety  moss-cushions  covered 
the  protruding  knobs;  no  ivy  clung 
and  glistened  up  the  stem — no  fresh 
and  glossy  foliage  clothed  the  robust 
branches,  among  which  the  sweet  birds 
might  sing,  from  the  million  rustling 
leaves,  into  the  ear  of  nature.  Bat 
those  strong  denuded  boughs  could 
whirl  awfully  in  the  storm,  and  lash 
the  green  earth,  when  under  the  tem- 
pestuous influence  of  pride  or  passion. 
Perhaps  no  writer  was  ever  more  ori- 
ginal or  sui  generis.  Occasionally  he 
borrowed  from  i)ast  writings  of  others, 
but  paid  back  the  debt  with  his  own 
improvements  for  interest,  in  literary 
largess  to  posterity.  His  "Island of 
Laputa"  owed  something,  no  doubt,  to 
the  great  master's  •*jNew  Atlantis;" 
but  much  more  to  a  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes', called  *'  The  Birds,"  in  which 
there  is  introduced  Ni^ix«««»xv9</«e,  or 
the  cloud-cackoo-bouse^  built  in  the 
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flir  above  the  earth,  and  full  of  poets, 
painters,  priests,  thieves,  philosophers, 
lawyers,  athletes,  vintner.^,  geometers, 
gamblers,  sculp  tot's,  soothsayers,  and 
sycophants. 

Swift's  claims  to  genuine  patriotism 
are  sufficiently  apocryphal.  He  drew 
his  sword-like  pen  in  defence  of  Ire- 
land more  through  a  clear-sighted  view 
of  the  wrongs  she  had  sustained  from 
England,  and  his  stern  love  of  truth, 
than  from  any  regard  he  could  have 
had  for  her  soil,  or  even  her  sons: 
one  of  whom,  the  Lord  Blavncv,  had 
threatened  to  shoot  him,  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Ireland,  as  a  suspected  Ja- 
cobite, during  a  solitary  ride  Swift  was 
taking  on  the  Clontarf  sands.  One 
of  his  MS.  letters  to  Hishop  Stopfoid 
is  dated  **  Wretched  Dublin,  miserable 
Ireland."  The  matter  of  Wood's  pa- 
tent coinage  has,  I  believe,  been  ex- 
plored and  sifted  lately  by  some  jour- 
nalising Niebuhr,  and  has  exploded  in 
something  like  a  Myth. 

Swift's  sensible  mind  was  persuaded 
of  and  acknowledged  the  just  claims  of 
his  country  to  ancient  learning,  and  how 
brightly  she  had  borne  herself  among 
the  nations  in  the  days  of  Claudius  and 
Sedulius — Usfsher's  constant  referees 
in  his  learned  **l)i;<course  on  Ancient 
Religion."  In  tlie  days  of  Duncaa 
and  Eiigcna,  so  often  quoted  by  AVar- 
ton.  In  the  days  of  Marian  us,  the 
chronicler  and  commentator,  who  had 
an  European  reputation,  and  was 
called  by  Sigebert  '*  the  most  learned 
man  of  the  age."  In  the  days  of  Al- 
bin,  Clement,  Dungal,  0' Regan,  and 
Godfi-ey  of  Water  ford,  the  oriental 
scholar ;  and  good  Bishop  Eitz  lialph, 
called  Richardus  Armachanus,  after  his 
see,  who  was  our  Irish  WyclilT.  Not 
to  dwell  on  the  days  of  her  lighter  lite- 
rature and  its  framers,  her  bards,  in  long, 
unbroken  su(ces>ion  from  the  earlii'st 
ages — Oisin.  Goll,  the  Irish  Tyrt:vMis, 
who  "  wreathed  his  sword  with  ni)T- 
tle  ;"  and  Craftinc,  O'Oeran,  M*l)o- 
nel,  O'Sullivan,  and  Magrath  ;  Ra- 
hilley,  Iloflernan,  and  Carolan  sweet 
and  creative.  For  Ireland  ever  has 
been  the  land  of  orijiinal  song,  and  her 
ancient  melodies  comprehend  and  com- 
bine a  larger  measuse  of  striking  wild- 
ness  and  persuasive  pathos,  bursting 
raemment,  claiion- toned  boldness, 
wailing  nielaneholv,  rich  tenderness, 
and  clear,  Hutc-like  sweetness,  than 
any  national  music  under  the  sun. 
Mr.  Ilacaulayt  in  hb  preface  to 


**  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  when  speak- 
ing of  the  almost  universality  of  bidlad 
poctr}',  refers  to  remnants  of  this  kind 
of  lyric  as  fjund  among  the  Germans, 
Danish,  Welsh,  Saxon,  Scotch,  &c.  ; 
nav,  he  even  crosses  the  Atlantic  to 
find  out  songs  concerning  the  ancient 
Incas  of  Peru:  and  takes  a  voyajje 
with  Captain  Beecbey  among  the 
Sandwich  Isles,  in  search  of  a  ballad 
composed  uponaPolynisian  gentleman, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  unpronounceable 
name  of  Ta-mc-ha-me-ma  I  Yet  all 
the  while  he  "  absolutely  pretermits" 
as  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  says,  to 
make  the  smallest  acknowledgment  of 
even  the  existence  of  Irish  bardic  li- 
terature. This  is  sui-ely  a  strange 
omission,  in  a  mind  so  thoroughly  in- 
formed. We  dare  not  call  it  I'jno- 
rance ;  and,  in  a  man  so  richly  gined, 
we  should  be  slow  to  style  it  prejudice. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Swift  evinced 
a  zeal  for  Irish  antitjuities,  for  in  1734 
he  petitioned  Lord  Chandos  to  transfer 
from  Stowe  Library  to  Trinity  College 
the  valuable  Irish  records  collected  by 
Sir  James  W^aro,  and  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Loixl  Clarendon.  Tet  was  he 
no  friend  to  the  native  tongue  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  says,  «*  It  would  be  a  noble 
achievement  to  abolish  the  Irish  lan- 
guage :  it  might  be  done  in  half  an  ago 
elleetually."  One  can  hardly  imagine 
Swift  speaking  Celtic,  yet  as  such  he  ia 
brought  forward — '•for  what  will  not 
a  Frenchman  do  ?" — by  Mons.  Leon  do 
Wailly,  the  translator  of  Burns  and 
Hamlet,  who  published,  at  Paris,  in 
feuilleton  form,  a  clever  biographical 
novel,  entitled,  •*  Swift,  Stella,  and 
Vanessa.  In  this  book,  the  author  says, 
'*  Swift,  being  born  in  Ireland,  could 
speak  Irish :"  which  is  a  manifest  non 
fiequitur.  And  so  he  introduces  the 
Dean  stilling  the  motos  fluctus  of  a 
parochial  row  at  Laracor,  and  scatter, 
ing  an  angry  mob,  by  addressing  them 
in  Irish ! — quod  est  absunlnm  ;  for 
even  if  the  I)can  could  have  spoken 
their  loved  vernacular,  who  ever  heard 
of  a  "  row  "  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
or  tumultuous  proceedings  amidst  Uiat 
peaceful  population  ?  who  are  the 
quietest  crt*atures  under  the  sun — till 
they  are  aggravated  1 

Swift's  translation  of  the  rollicking 
Irish  chant,  "O'Ruark's  Noble  Feast, 
is  full  of  vigour  and  raciness.  Proba. 
bly  he  had  some  Celtic  hand  to  mako 
the  translation — Swift  suppl^-ing  the 
rhythm.    Th9  tong  itMlf  s«v«   tU 
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spirit ;  it  is  full  of  life^  and  genuinely 
national. 

I  was  curious  to  see  "  the  Mound  of 
Moybullagh,"  where,  like  an  over-fed 
Esquimau  Xj  the  Garragh- Maw  reposes,  . 
after  the  toil  of  her  Ciirnivorons  achieve- 
nieiils.  It  fs  but  a  few  miles  from 
Quilca,  It  was  the  third  parish  in 
old  William  Brooke's  immense  union. 
Here  he  often  ministered,  and  amidst 
these  old  graves  (where  our  gentle 
peasant  told  us  *'  all  the  Quilea  Sheri- 
dnns  bury  ")  his  sou  Henry,  doubtless, 
at  times  drew  into  his  poetic  mind 
melancholy  inspiration. 

It  stands  llath-Hke  and  queenly  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  commanding  much  of 
the  country.  Here  arc  most  ancient 
church  ruins,  supposed  to  have  at  first 
been  built  by  St.  Etchienius,  Bishop 
of  Cluuanfoddy,  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  consecrated  by  St.  Patrick.  Here 
are  countless  tombs ;  some  of  black 
marble,  sunk  into  the  ground,  others 
enclosed  within  four  low  walls,  built 
of  large,  loose  shingle.  O'Reillys 
in  abundance,  the  ancient  Lords  of 
Cavan  before  what  Mr.  M*Nevin,  in 
his  spicy  little  Yoimg  Irelantl  volume, 
calls  "  the  confiscation  of  Ulster  by 
James  I." 

In  the  vear  1780,  a  literary  gentle- 
man, a  mend  of  Henry  Brooke*s, 
visited  these  ruins  and  tombs.  Here 
he  met  with  the  patriarch  of  the  place 
and  parish,  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Quilca  doctor, 
who,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  evidenced  in 
conversation  much  of  the  classical  turn 
and  literary  tastes  of  his  brother — Ar- 
cades  ambo.  A  dialogue  ensued  be- 
tween the  traveller  and  this  venerable 
gentleman,  from  which  I  will  take  an  ex- 
tract ;  the  whole  colloquy,  indeed,  is  in- 
teresting, from  the  light  it  throws  on 
Irish  education  one  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  a  most  original  document,  ami,  to 
my  mind,  steeped  in  tender  poetical 
light— like  the  sunset  in  an  old  picture. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  this  "  Old 
Mortality,"  though  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  Cavan,  was  grand-uncle  to 
him  on  whose  oratory,  as  on  an  ab- 
sorbing spell,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Edmund 
Burke  hung  breathless  with  wonder 
and  delight : — 

'*  Traveller — '  I  believe  you  may  be  called 
the  patriarch  of  thid  pari>h  ? 

*'  Sheridan i*  In  point  of  age,  I  tliink  I 

may.  I  was  born  in  it — I  was  bred  in  it. 
Father  Gargan  taught  Latin  in  a  corner  of 
tiuit  f^mh^  ftt  tii«  agQ  of  tighty.    I  nad 


Livy  under  him,  and  can  repeat  some  of  the 
speeches  at  this  time.  AVe  had  no  trausla- 
tion  of  tlie  classics  in  those  times.' 

"  TravelUr. — '  'J  he  Latin  tongue  at  that 
dny  was  highly  cultivated  even  iu  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Irelfiiid.' 

"  Sheridan *  It  formed  almost  the  whole 

of  our  education  ;  the  very  shepherds  could 
speak  I^tin.' 

"  Traveller. — *  But  you  d  .n*t  appear  to 
have  paid  any  attention  to  your  native 
tongue,  the  Irish  V 

'*  S/tendun, — *  We  had  manv  who  excelled 
in  tlu'  study  of  the  Irish  lanj^uage  too.* 

"  Tmvellei\ — '  I  see  ni  ep.taphs  or  in- 
Bcripiions  in  this  churchyard  in  that  lan- 
guage.' 

" SJundiin. — '  Ye<»,  thtre  were  many,  but 
they  have  ban  effaced  by  time.  Many 
tombst(mes  have  i^unk  into  the  ^ound  ; 
what  you  see  is  only  of  modern  date,  com- 
paratively speaking.' 

"  Traveller. — '  It  is  a  pity  some  one  did 
not  copy  these  inscriptions,' 

"  Sheridan. — '  That  would  have  shown  the 
triumph  of  letters  over  death  and  time.  You 
sec  the  very  stones  decay,  and  sink  into  their 
graves,  whilst  the  swarthy  daughters  of  Cad- 
mus may  bo  said  to  flourioh  in  immortal 
youth.  But  time  consumes  all — the  ashes 
and  tlie  urn.  ]  f  they  even  were  transcrilied, 
who  would  read  them  ?  An  Iiishman  won't 
read  what  an  Irishman  writes.  And  as  to 
foreigners,  I  may  exclaim  with  the  old  Irish 
priest  in  Rome — "  JVbftw  tJcUibernia^  vix  huty" 
rum  pinffitcscitJ"  * 

"  Traveller.^''  A  himentable  truth  !  But 
the  promise  of  a  brighter  day  idready  shines 
on  the  horizon  of  tliis  long  benighted  region.' 

"  Sheridan. — '  Thank  Heaven !' 

"  Traveller. — '  This  churchyard  appears  to 
be  the  favourite  burial-grouud  of  this  part  of 
the  country.' 

"  Sheridan.—'  It  is  so.  St.  Patrick,  the 
Apostle  of  Ireland,  is  faid  to  have  conse- 
crated it.  Then,  atrain,  the  situation  — 
solitude — the  companion  of  the  wise  and 
good.' 

"  Trareller. — *  A  mind  that  is  fond  of  so- 
litiido,  and  disposed  to  contemplation,  could 
scarce  meet  with  any  place  better  suited  to 
such  dis{X>siiion8.' 

^*  S/icridan. — *  I  found  it  so.  Even  in  my 
boyish  days  I  could  not  be  tempted  to  for- 
sake it.  Jfy  ancestors  fi/r  generations  sleep 
in  that  churchyard.  I  take  my  morning  and 
my  evening  walk  in  it ;  it  is  my  library.  I 
dress  the  graves  of  those  that  are  neglected 
by  their  heirs.  It  is  a  very  old  burying- 
place ;  It  contains,  perhaps,  more  Milesian 
dust  than  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  put 
together.  It  contains  the  remains  of  those 
who  have  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  in 
pursuit  of  fortune  and  science ;  but  their  me- 
mories will  soon  be  forgotten.' 

"  Traveller, — '  So  that  you  have  no  poets 
or  historians  to  lumd  thun  down  to  pos* 
i«rity?* 
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"Sieridan.—'lhe  muso  has  fled.  Tho 
iniuic*!  fingn-  no  longer  wait*  on  the  soft 
ontoi  ilop.  Poi-ertj-,  wiili  bagganl  mi™, 
bas  put  them  nil  In  flight.' 

"TranlUr 'Then  sll  Ibow  plesaiirea 

Ibat  could  soothe  us  in  affliction,  or  brighti'n 
up  our  joji,    bflve,    of  coune,    fled   wilh 

"SA«nVoB.—'Escepl  Religion.     Sbe,  ot 

piiints  to  Ibfl  ekies.     One  or  our  beat  povta 

■'  TFovtlltr, — '  Let  na  drop  a  tear  upon 

"  Sheridan — '  With  all  my  henrt.' "  lie 

As  a  furtltcr  specimen  of  the  Ktjle  of 
polite  learning  nbout  this  time  iti  our 
counlrj-,  ftllow  me  to  introduce  a  short 
Bkelcb  of  Dominie  I'elix  Comcrford, 
trlio  brnndislKHi  a,  mliolaslic  ferula, 
■tii-'pcd  in  clnsBic  pickle,  not  many 
miles  from  thia  very  "  Wound  of  Jloy- 
bullngb,"  and  was  the  principal  school- 
nioatcr  in  tbc  County  of  Cnvan,  nbout 
the  year  1715.  lie  waa  a  kind-hearlod, 
piiiris- taking,  pedantic  peilngngue  \  full 
of  love  for  nntiquily,  aud  adjodging  the 
litera  humanioret,  us  the  depositories 
of  the  only  knowledge  wortliy  the  [)ur- 
suit  of  a  rational  Ixiing.  Comcrford 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  a  class  now 
nearly  extinct ;  the  genuine  Irish 
school  master,  well  vetoed  in  Gre«lc 
and  Latin  ;  priggish,  acute,  scholas- 
tic; intensely  proleasional ;  likelugo, 
"nothing,  if  not  critical;"  pouncing 
like  a  hawk  on  every  breach  of  acci- 
dence, and  exploding  in  thunder  upon 
every  hapless  perpetrator  of  a  false 
bDncord.  Contracted  as  to  general  in- 
•mper  paTalui,"  by 


by  really  rejoinder  and  mother  wit ; 
ranging  in  the  educational  gradus 
from  such  men  as  Dr.  Sheridan  (one 
who  was  accounted  "fariU  princepi" 
for  learning,  in  the  judgment  of  Swift, 
and  Johnson,  and  Dr.  I'urr),  and  who 
topped  the  pillar,  tlirou"h  a  hundred 
downward  dc<n«cs  of  Bchotarship,  tjll 
tlie  claasiRcation  t^>rminated  in  a  dry 
ditch,  or  under  a  bush,  in  a  "  luli  »ept 
magiiler ;"  such  as  Kerry  has  pro- 
duced and  Carlcton  has  depicted. 

With  one  of  the  lowest,  but  not  the 
dullest  of  this  genus,  Mr.  OConnell 
once  found  a  copy  of  Teleinachus. 
"  Master,"  Bai<l  he,  "  who  was  Tdc 
machus?"  "Sure,  Counsellor,  be  was 
the  son  of  Fcnelon."  "And  who  was 
FuneloD  ?"    "  Why,  wasn't  he  tbe  man 
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who  wrote  the  life  of  Ulysses,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury?" 

A  letter  of  this  Gomerford's,  to 
Henry  Brooke's  father,  is  extant,  and 
illuslrales  the  Pistol  vein  and  prepos- 
terous pedantry  of  this  peculiar  class 
of  "animal  eruditum."  It  commences 
(1  will  not,  dear  Mr.  Poplar,  like  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  give  the  trans- 
lation in  a  note,  but  presume  that  alt 
the  readers  of  Maga  arc  as  learned  as 
ourselves)  :  —  "  Amplissime  Domine — 
Epistola  tua  myrothecii  condimenlis 
inibuta  meum  ita  palatum  irritavit,  ut 
quasi  hclluo  all  quia  viz  coramejas 
Ciiulas  tarn  hiutiis  devoraverim,*'  &c. 
Yet  wilh  all  this  bad  last«,  he  displays 
kindness  and  perception  of  character, 
speaking  thus  of  llcnrj'  Brooke:  — 
"  Youn^  as  he  is,  he  is  interested  in 
everylhing  chat  interests  man.  His 
departure  has  spread  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  school,  for  all  my  pupils  arc  so 
nttaclicd  to  him  that  their  amusemenU 
ore  no  amusements,  unless  he  mingles 
in  them  ;  and  he  is  so  sensible  of 
their  kindness,  that  he  is  often  at  a 
loss  how  to  divide  himself  among  them, 
I  rejoice,  however,  at  his  transporta- 
tion to  Dr.  Sheridan's  school,  a  nnr- 
eery  famous  for  the  richness  of  ita  soil 
and  the  skill  of  its  gardener,"  fkc. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  con- 
ccminn;  the  Sheridan  family,  who,  in 
the  olden  times,  were  so  assoc'uled 
by  lineage  and  locality  with  Quilca. 
Their  niimc  still  sUnds  hif;h  in  the 
persons  of  the  three  fair  anil  noble 
sisters,  tbc  granddaughters  of  Richard 
13rin&ley  Sheridan,  who  adorn  their 
rank  as  much  by  their  pergonal  ^ce- 
fulness  as  by  their  indubitable  genius — 
1  allude  to  Lady  Seymotir,  Lady  Duf- 
ferin,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  For 
wherever  this  Sheridan  blood  runs  or 
deviates,  the  fire  seems  to  bnm  with 
an  hereditary  lustre,  which,  Ihrowgk  a 
Iransmiision  of  eight  eeneratiota,  ()•• 
scent  has  not  taniisheil,  nor  time  bean 
permittMl  it>  dr>™v. 

It 
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under  Elizabeth  and  James,  for  alleged 
or  actual  rebellion.  In  Cavan,  the  an- 
cient Brefn^  £ast^  the  families  men- 
tioned  on  this  map  are,  '*  the  0*ReilIys 
and  Sheridans/'  or  O'Sheridans,  which 
was  the  original  name ;  for,  says  an 
old  Hiberno-Latin  couplet — 

'*  Per  Mac  atqne  O  ttt  veros  cognoscia  Hibcrnot— 
nia  demptia,  nuUua  venis  Ulbemos  adect." 

And  again,  an  old  municipal  anti- 
Irish  Act  says — "  Ne  Mac  nor  O  must 
swagger  in  the  streets  of  Gahvay  city." 
These  two  families  wei-e  the  ancient 
septs  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  legendary 
traditions  around  Quilca  unite  in  tes- 
tifying to  the  Sheridans  having  been 
an  ancient  chieftaincy,  a  gentle  race, 
and  the  owners  of  much  of  the  soil. 

I  do  not  believe  that  O'Halloran  is 
very  accurate.  I  cannot  find  this  fa- 
mily  among  the  scsquipedal  names  of 
Milesian  magnates  and  Heremonian 
hidalgos,  of  blood  as  old  as  Noah's, 
which  jostle  each  other  for  precedency 
in  going  down  his  pages.  In  his  arti- 
cle on  Cavan,  old  Camden  is  silent  on 
the  Sheridans,  while  he  honours  the 
O'Reillys,  who  were  the  undoubted 
Keguli  of  the  county,  in  a  way,  which 
it  is  probable,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  resent  than  relish ;  the  pas- 
sage  runs  thus : — *'  Cavan  comitatus, 
&c.,  est  habitatio  gentis  O'Reilly  quae 
se  ex  An^Iicana  Ridleyornm  vendttat 
origine,  &c.  &c.  What  would  the 
•'great  Hibernian  Count  O'Reilly,  who 
took  Algiers,"  sajr  to  such  a  libel  on 
hispedigree  as  this ? 

There  is  a  great  atmosphere  of  ro- 
mance around  these  old  Sheridans,  of  a 
personal,  an  historical,  and  a  literary 
nature.     I  have  been  at  considerable 

Eains  to  explore  their  beginnings,  and 
ring  out  freshly  and  distinctly  on  the 
canvas  of  the  old  family  picture  the 
figures  and  facts  which  belong  to 
them. 

Behind  the  palace  of  Kilmore,  where 
Bedell's  bones  repose,  and  between  the 
towns  of  Cavan  and  Killeshandra,  the 
traveller  will  come  upon  a  network  of 
lake  scenery  of  a  picturesque  nature* 
lyings  amidst  low  hills  and  wooded  fiats. 
It  forms  a  little  archipelago  of  conti- 
nued water,  and  island,  and  rock ;  the 
road,  winding  and  twisting,  like  a  green 
serpent,  around  bay  and  strand — a 
lovely  labyrinth  of  wood,  and  shore. 


and  stones.  All  these  apparently  dis- 
tinct  lakes  are  but  the  one,  and  Lough- 
oughter  is  its  name.  Here  is  Trinity 
Island,  where  stand  the  remains  of  an 
old  abbey  of  Pnemonstracensian  Ca- 
nons, which  order  settled  here  circiter, 
1240.  There  are  legends  about  this 
island  in  connexion  with  the  Sheridans. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  of  the  family 
settled  here  from  Spain,  being  sent 
over  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  centuiy,  and  that  he  founded 
a  school  of  learning  in  the  island,  and 
accumulated  manuscripts.  Over  this 
insular  Trinity  College  one  of  the  She- 
ridan family  presided  for  centuries;  and 
an  Irish  MS.,  replete  with  learning, 
which  is  now  feeding  the  monastic 
moths  and  worms  of  the  University  of 
Rheims,  was  indited  by  one  of  the 
name,  and  many  other  written  volumes 
were  removed  by  Archbishop  Ussher 
to  the  shelves  of  our  Dublin  College 
Library  from  this  island.  I  vouch  not 
for  the  accuracy  of  all  this.     I  but 

*'TeU  the  tale  ai  'twaa  told  to  me  ;** 

I  was  also  told  that  there  was  some 
ancient  connexion  between  **  Trinity 
Island"  and  "Christ  Church,  Dub- 
lin," and  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
hold  property  in  the  vicinity  of  Lough- 
oughter.  Trinity  Island  was  seized 
on  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  leased  to 
the  chief  of  the  O'Reillys.  Consider- 
ably north  of  this  is  Cloughonghter 
Castle,*  where  Bedell  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Iiish  rebels,  in  1641.  It  stands 
on  a  small  island,  scarce  three  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  just  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  castle  and  a  small  margin  of 
rock  around  it.  The  island  stands  in 
very  deep  water ;  the  shores  are  a  mile 
distant,  wild,  yet  thickly  wooded.  The 
castle  is  a  beautiful  ruin,  round,  mas- 
sive, hoary,  save  where  mantled  with 
rich  Irish  ivy.  The  walls  are  immense- 
ly thick,  with  embrasures  and  coved 
windows,  round  which  "ruin  greenly 
dwells."  It  is  unlike  most  Irish  castles, 
which  are  sauare.  This  closely  resem- 
bles one  of  the  great  towers  of  Conway 
Castle ;  and  if  it  was  built  b^  a  Sheri- 
dan, as  the  tradition  has  it,  the  si- 
tuation and  structure  fully  justify  the 
taste  of  that  gifled  race.  The  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  lovely.  Here,  about 
A.  D.  1620,  in  tnis  castle  lived  Donald 


*  There  is  an  admirable  print  of  this  castle  in  Bishop  Hani's  "  History  of  the  Church/ 
&c.,  vol.  i.  page  566. 
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"  Sheridan. — '  The  muse  has  fled.  The 
musical  finger  no  longer  waits  on  the  soft 
ositen  stop.  Poverty,  with  haggard  mien, 
has  put  them  all  to  flight.* 

"  Traveller. — *  Then  all  those  pleasures 
that  could  soothe  us  in  nflAiction,  or  brightfu 
up  our  joys,  have,  of  course,  fled  with 
them.* 

"  Sheridan '  Except  Beligion.     She,  of 

all  the  train.  Las  yet  stayed  behind,  and 
points  to  the  skies.  One  of  our  best  po«ts 
sleeps  in  that  corner.' 

"  Traveller. — *  Let  us  drop  a  tear  upon 
hid  grave  !* 

"  Sheridan.—'  With  all  my  heart' "  &c. 

As  a  further  specimen  of  the  style  of 
polite  learning  about  this  time  in  our 
country,  allow  me  to  introduce  a  short 
sketch  of  Dominie  Felix  Comerford, 
who  brandished  a  scholastic  ferula, 
steeped  in  classic  pickle,  not  many 
miles  from  this  very  "Mound of  Moy- 
bullagb,"  and  was  the  principal  school- 
master in  the  County  of  Cavan,  about 
the  year  1715.  I  le  was  a  kind-hearted, 
pains-taking,  pedantic  pedagogue ;  full 
of  love  for  antiquity,  and  adjudging  the 
literiB  humanwres,  as  the  depositories 
of  the  only  knowledge  worthy  the  pur- 
suit of  a  rational  being.  Uomerford 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  a  class  now 
nearly  extinct ;  the  genuine  Irish 
schoolmaster,  well  versed  in  Greek 
and  Latin ;  priggish,  acute,  scholas- 
tic ;  intensely  professional ;  like  lapo, 
"  nothing,  if  not  critical ;"  pouncing 
like  a  hawk  on  every  breach  of  acci- 
dence, and  exploding  in  thunder  upon 
every  hapless  perpetrator  of  a  false 
boncord.  Contracted  as  to  general  in- 
formation, but,  *'  8em])er  paratus"  by 
pun,  quibble,  quotation,  or  sophism, 
to  make  up  all  deficiencies  in  learning 
by  ready  rejoinder  and  mother  wit ; 
ranging  in  the  educational  gradus 
from  such  men  as  Dr.  Sheridan  (one 
who  was  accounted  "facile  princeps  " 
for  learning,  in  the  judgment  of  Swift, 
and  Johnson,  and  Dr.  rarr),  and  who 
topped  the  pillar,  through  a  hundred 
downward  de«n*ees  of  scholarship,  till 
the  classification  terminated  in  a  dry 
ditch,  or  under  a  bush,  in  a  "  mh  sepe 
magi$ter  :'*  such  as  Kerry  has  pro- 
duced and  Carleton  has  depicted. 

With  one  of  the  lowest,  but  not  the 
dullest  of  this  genus,  Mr.  O'Connell 
once  found  a  copy  of  Telemachus. 
"  Master,"  said  he,  "  who  was  Tele- 
machus ?"  "  Sure,  Counsellor,  he  was 
the  son  of  Fenelon."  "  And  who  was 
Fenelon  V*    *'  Why,  wasn't  be  the  man 


who  wrote  the  life  of  Ulysses,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ?" 

A  letter  of  this  Comerford*s,  to 
Plenry  Brooke's  father,  is  extant,  and 
illustrates  the  Pistol  vein  and  prepos. 
terous  pedantry  of  this  peculiar  class 
of  " animal  eruditum. "  It  commences 
(I  will  not,  dear  Mr.  Poplar,  like  Sir 
Edward  Ly  tton  Bulwer,  give  the  trans- 
lation in  a  note,  but  presume  that  all 
the  readers  of  Maga  are  as  learned  as 
ourselves)  : — *' Amplissime  Domine— 
Epistola  tua  myrothecii  condimentia 
imbuta  meum  ita  palatum  irritavit,  ut 
quasi  helluo  aliquis  vix  coramesas 
euulas  tarn  lautus  devoraverim,'*  &c. 
1  et  with  all  this  bad  taste,  he  displays 
kindness  and  perception  of  character, 
speaking  thus  of  Henr}'  Brooke  :— 
"  Young  as  he  is,  he  is  interested  in 
everything  that  interests  man.  His 
departure  has  spread  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  school,  for  all  my  pupils  are  so 
attached  to  him  that  their  amusements 
are  no  amusements,  unless  he  mingles 
in  them  ;  and  he  is  so  sensible  of 
their  kindness,  that  he  is  often  at  a 
loss  how  to  divide  himself  among  them. 
I  rejoice,  however,  at  his  transporta- 
tion to  Dr.  Sheridan's  school,  a  nar- 
sery  famous  for  the  richness  of  its  soil 
and  the  skill  of  its  gardener,"  &c. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  Sheridan  family,  who,  in 
the  olden  times,  were  so  associated 
by  lineage  and  locality  with  Quilca. 
Their  name  still  stands  high  in  the 
persons  of  the  three  fair  and  noble 
sisters,  the  granddaughters  of  Kichard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  adorn  their 
rank  as  much  by  their  personal  <rmce- 
fulness  as  by  their  indubitable  genius— 
I  allude  to  Lady  Seymour,  Lady  Duf- 
ferin,  and  the  lion.  Mrs.  Norton.  For 
wherever  this  Sheridan  blood  runs  or 
deviates,  the  fire  seems  to  bum  with 
an  hereditary  lustre,  which,  through  a 
transmission  of  eight  generations,  de- 
scent has  not  tarnished,  nor  time  been 
permitted  to  decay. 

In  a  map,  published,  I  believe,  by 
some  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  pre- 
vious  to  the  bloodless  battle  of  Ballin. 
garry,  the  original  of  which,  bearing 
date  I607f  is  somewhere  in  the  inac- 
cessible Library  of  the  Queen's  Inns, 
and  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  had  at  Mr. 
Allen's  print  shop  in  Westland-row,  the 
Irish  counties  are  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the^  original  proprietors  of 
the  estatefi,  either  lost  by  degrees,  as 
tho  Sheridan's  was,  or  else  escheated 
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under  Elizabeth  and  James,  for  alleged 
or  actual  rebellion.  In  Cavan,  the  an- 
cient Brefn^  £ast^  the  families  men- 
tioned  on  this  map  are,  ''  the  O'Reillys 
and  Sheridans,"  or  O'Sheridans,  which 
was  the  original  name ;  for^  says  an 
old  Hiberno-Latin  couplet — 

**  Per  Mac  atque  O  (u  veros  cognoccii  IIiberno« — 
IIIi  dcmptist  nuUus  verus  Hibernut  adest." 

And  again^  an  old  municipal  anti< 
Irish  Act  says — "Nc  Mac  nor  O  must 
swagger  in  the  streets  of  Gahvay  city." 
These  two  families  wei*e  the  ancient 
septs  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  legendary 
traditions  around  Quilca  unite  in  tes- 
tifying to  the  Sheridans  having  been 
an  ancient  chieftaincy,  a  gentle  race, 
and  the  owners  of  much  of  the  soil. 

I  do  not  believe  that  O'Halloran  is 
very  accurate.  I  cannot  find  this  fa- 
mily among  the  scsquipedal  names  of 
Milesian  magnates  and  Heremonian 
hidalgos,  of  blood  as  old  as  Noah's, 
which  jostle  each  other  for  precedency 
in  going  down  his  pages.  In  his  arti- 
cle on  Uavan,  old  Camden  is  silent  on 
the  Sheridans,  while  he  honours  the 
O'Reillys,  who  were  the  undoubted 
Reguli  of  the  county,  in  a  way,  which 
it  is  probable,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  resent  than  relish ;  the  pas. 
sage  runs  thus  : — *'  Cavan  comitatus, 
&C.J  est  habitatio  gentis  O'Reilly  quss 
se  ex  Anglicana  Ridleyorum  venditat 
origine,  &c.  &c.  What  would  the 
•'great  Hibernian  Count  O'Reilly,  who 
took  Algiers,"  say  to  such  a  libel  on 
his  pedigree  as  this  ? 

There  is  a  great  atmosphere  of  ro- 
mance around  these  old  Sheridans,  of  a 
personal^  an  historical,  and  a  literary 
nature.  I  have  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  explore  their  beginnings,  and 
bring  out  freshly  and  distinctly  on  the 
canvas  of  the  old  family  picture  the 
figures  and  facts  which  belong  to 
them. 

Behind  the  palace  of  Kilmore,  where 
Bedell's  bones  repose,  and  between  the 
towns  of  Cavan  and  Killeshandra,  the 
traveller  will  come  upon  a  network  of 
lake  scenery  of  a  picturesque  nature* 
lying  amidst  low  hiUs  and  wooded  flats. 
It  forms  a  little  archipelago  of  conti- 
nued water,  and  island,  and  rock ;  the 
road,  winding  and  twisting,  like  a  green 
serpent,  around  bay  and  strand — a 
lovely  labyrinth  of  wood,  and  shore. 


and  stones.  All  these  apparently  dis- 
tinct lakes  are  but  the  one,  and  I^ugh- 
oughter  is  its  name.  Here  is  Trinity 
Island,  where  stand  the  remains  of  an 
old  abbey  of  Prsemonstracensian  Ca- 
nons, which  order  settled  here  circiter, 
1240.  There  are  legends  about  this 
island  in  connexion  with  the  Sheridans. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  of  the  family 
settled  here  from  Spain,  being  sent 
over  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century,  and  that  he  founded 
a  school  of  learning  in  the  island,  and 
accumulated  manuscripts.  Over  this 
insular  Trinity  College  one  of  the  She- 
ridan family  presided  for  centuries;  and 
an  Irish  IVIS.,  replete  with  learn innr* 
which  is  now  feeding  the  monastic 
moths  and  worms  of  the  University  of 
Rheims,  was  indited  by  one  of  the 
name,  and  many  other  written  volumes 
were  removed  by  Archbishop  Ussher 
to  the  shelves  of  our  Dublin  College 
Library  from  this  island.  I  vouch  not 
for  the  accuracy  of  all  this.     I  but 

••TeU  the  tale  as  'twai  told  to  me  T* 

I  was  also  told  that  there  teas  some 
ancient  connexion  between  "  Tnnity 
Island"  and  "Christ  Church,  Dub- 
lin," and  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
hold  property  in  the  vicinity  of  Lough- 
oughter.  Trinity  Island  was  seized 
on  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  leased  to 
the  chief  of  the  O'Reillys.  Consider- 
ably north  of  this  is  Cloughoughter 
Castle,*  where  Bedell  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Iiish  rebels,  in  1641.  It  stands 
on  a  small  island,  scarce  three  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  just  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  castle  and  a  small  margin  of 
rock  around  it.  The  island  stands  in 
very  deep  water ;  the  shores  are  a  mile 
distant,  wild,  yet  thickly  wooded.  The 
castle  is  a  beautiful  ruin,  round,  mas- 
sive,  hoary,  save  where  mantled  with 
rich  Irish  ivy.  The  walls  are  immense- 
ly thick,  with  embrasures  and  coved 
windows,  round  which  '*  ruin  greenly 
dwells. "  It  is  unlike  most  Irish  castles, 
which  are  sauare.  This  closely  resem- 
bles one  of  tne  great  towers  of  Conway 
Castle ;  and  if  it  was  built  b^  a  Sheri- 
dan,  as  the  tradition  has  it,  the  si- 
tuation and  structure  fully  justify  the 
taste  of  that  gifled  race.  The  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  lovely.  Here,  about 
A.  D.  1620,  in  this  castle  lived  Donald 


*  There  is  an  admirable  print  of  this  castle  in  Bishop  Manf  s  "  History  of  the  Church/ 
&c.,  ToL  i.  page  566. 
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ledge,  and  his  ^cat  solicitude  for  the 
morals  of  his  boys.  Swift,  who  best 
knew  the  man,  says — *'  He  was  the  first 
instructor  of  youth  in  these  kingdoms, 
or,  perhaps,  in  Europe^  and  as  great  a 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages ;  he  had  a  very  fruitful  inven- 
tion,  and  talent  for  poetry.  He  has  left 
behind  him  a  very  great  collection,  in 
several  volumes,  of  stories,  witty,  wise, 
or  some  way  useful,  gathered  from  a 
vast  number  of  Greek,  liomnn,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  writers." 

[Where  are  these  manuscripts? — 
Have  they  perished  ?  Is  there  not  one 
almond-bearing  twig  of  such  a  fasci- 
culus remaining  ?] 

The  rest  of  Swift's  character  of  his 
departed  friend  is  only  remarkable  for 
its  bitterness,  its  vulgarity,  and  its  in- 
tense heartlessness.  Ho  forgot  the 
amiable  proverb,  '*  Nil  do  mortuis  nisi 
bonum,"  as  now  he  strove  to  make 
"iEnee  encore  plus  fade  quo  dans 
TiEneide."  He  had  gibed  at  the  man 
when  living,  he  trod  on  him  and  defiled 
him  when  dead.  Sheridan  was  no 
longer  any  use  to  him.  The  wit  which 
had  once  streamed  forth  like  lightning, 
and  met  .and  mingled  with  his  own — 
the  generous  bonhonimie  vfhich,  disdain- 
ing shelter,  had  so  often  stood  with 
smiling  patience  beneath  the  pelting 
showers  of  his  chronic  ill-temper — the 
ready  and  abundant  admiration  which 
had  softened  his  cynicism,  while  it 
gorged  the  large  thorax  of  his  vanity : 
these  had  all  passed  away,  and  he  stood 
upon  the  carcass  of  the  character  of 
his  once  devoted  and  warm-hearted 
friend,  like  an  old  baboon,  making 
foul  faces  at  the  faults  which  had  died 
with  him,  and  mumming  and  grinning 
at  his  wife,  and  chattenng  and  gesti- 
culating  at  his  daughters,  and  bitterly 
libelling  his  own  pretensions  to  any  gc« 
nerosity,  while  he  petitions  the  public 
to  come  forward  and  provide  suitable 
burial  for  his  friend.  jPcrhaps  he  had 
a  sort  of  semi-savage,  semi- selfish  grief, 
which  embittered  the  mind  it  could  not 
soften ;  for  afterwards,  when  drawing 
near  to  death  himself,  in  one  of  his 
lucid  intervals  ho  asked  his  servant, 
"  Did  you  know  Dr.  Sheridan  ?"  On 
the  man  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
"  Ah  I"  rejoined  Swift,  "  when  I  lost 
him,  I  lost  m^'  right  hand.'* 

This  posthumous  abuse— this  ''m- 
sultans  iumulo  " — was  a  thousand  times 
more  reprehensible  than  any  vitupera- 
tion against  the  living  subject.     Swift 


had,  over  and  over  again,  assaulted 
Sheridan  with  tongue  and  pen,  in  a  kind 
of  half-joke,  whole-earnest  manner-.- 
with  the  bright  stiletto  of  his  wit  or 
the  bludgeon  of  his  horse  raillery ;  he 
had  lampooned  his  wife  and  daughters 
in  verse  and  prose,  especially  the 
former,  whom  he  absoluttJy  tomahawks 
with  the  ferocious  gusto  of  a  red  In- 
dian, in  his  *'  Uistorv  of  the  Second 
Solomon."  He  had  ridiculed  and  ex- 
posed, in  most  ludicrous  satire,  his 
house,  of  which  Sheridan  was  proud, 
and  composed  a  piece  during;  Iiis  so- 
journ there  in  1724,  entitled,  «♦  The 
Blundera,  Deficiencies,  Distresses,  and 
Misfortunes  of  Qnilca,  proposed  to 
contain  one-and- twenty  vols,  in  quarto ; 
begun  April  20th,  and  to  bo  continued 
weekly,  if  due  encouragement  be  given. " 
But  along  with  all  this  bad  taste,  there 
were  some  qualifying  features.  In  the 
first  place,  this  abuse  was  always  sup- 
posed to  be  a  very  "  excellent  joke ; " 
then  the  ag^essor  was  often  attacked 
himself,  and  the  stinger  stung,  and  if 
he  gave,  he  got.  The  feast  of  Satur. 
nalia  was  perennial  at  Quilca,  and  ha 
fullest  license  exhibited  by  the  '*  Quilca 
crew."  If  the  Dean  was  pungent,  the 
doctor  was  peppery.  If  Swift  applied 
the  cautery,  Sheridan  would  flourish 
the  whip.  J£  the  Dean,  like  a  great 
school-boy,  half-awkward,  half-incens. 
ed,  rushed  in  among  them  with  the 
drawn  claymore,  the  whole  family,  led 
on  by  the  doctor,  as  chief  skinmsher, 
would  gather  their  intellectual  ammu- 
nition, and  pelt  him  round  the  room 
and  into  corners,  with  pun,  and  banter, 
and  quibble,  and  humorous  retort,  and 
rhyme,  and  a  shower  of  etourderies 
and  brain- pellets,  till  he  often  had  the 
worst  of  it.  There  was  fair  play  and 
reciprocity  in  all  this  intellectual  romp- 
ing, and  room  for  reprisals.  The 
striking  of  the  living  dog,  was  nothing 
compansd  to  the  kicking  of  the  dead 
lion ;  and  the  cold  afiixing  of  a  pe- 
tard to  the  coflin-lid  of  his  defunct 
friend,  to  explode  over  the  dead  man, 
in  a  discharge  of  noisy  censure,  was 
an  act  as  uncalled  for  as  it  was  ill- 
timed  and  ungenerous. 

Dr.  Sheridan  was  bom  at  Quilca,  in 
1 G84,  and  died  in  1 738.  He  was,  in  truth, 
an  Irishman  of  splendid  talents  ;  most 
reiidy,  replete,  and  versatile ;  a  rich 
fountain  of  untiring  Irish  humour,  ever 
bubbling  up  in  original  streams  from  the 
well  of  mind,  and  refreshing  and  be- 
^priukling  all  around.  Yet  with  all  this 
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brilliancy^  he  waa  a  disappointed  man. 
He  could  scarcely  be  else,  for  he  was 
over-sanguine;  he  was  a  poet,  too, 
and,  therefore,  little  understood:  he 
was  an  Irishman,  and,  consequently, 
little  regarded.  In  one  of  the  Dean's 
unpublished  letters  to  Bishop  Stopford, 
h^  says,  "  Sheridan  is  full  of  his  own 
affairs  and  the  baseness  of  the  world,*' 
Of  his  yast  learning  I  need  not  speak 
again. 

Henry  Brooke,  his  cousin  and  fa- 
vourite pupil,  has  left  a  generous  testi- 
mony  to  his  erudition  and  to  his 
amiableness: — "He  was  the  Quinc- 
tilian  of  his  day  ;  his  memory  is  em- 
balmed in  the  ^ood  he  did  to  every  one 
around  him;  for  he  felt  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  others,  though  his  hand  could 
not  always  obey  the  warm  dictates  of 
his  heart.  A  few  years  before  his 
death  he  had  transcribed  for  the  press 
a  work  of  great  labour,  entitled  'Ope- 
ra horarum  Subsecivarum'  (this  iswnat 
Swift  alludes  to  in  his  "  Character,") 
which  was  said  to  contiun  the  copious- 
ness of  Plato,  the  jocundity  of  Isocrates, 
and  the  order  of  Hortensius.  This 
work,  in  all  probability,  is  lost,  with 
many  others.  He  left  an  honest  name 
behind,  and  pupils  not  a  few,  some  of 
whom  are  burmns  lights  in  the  Church 
— some  could  call  the  stars  by  their 
names — some  drank  deep  of  the  sacred 
well,  and  some  could  even  mould  into 
order  a  discordant  Senate.*'  As  Dr. 
Sheridan's  mind  and  modes  of  thinking 
are  so  little  known,  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  give  some  playful  extracts  from 
a  letter  of  his,  written  to  one  Magill, 
who  was  his  classical  assistant  in  the 
school.  This  epistle  is  dated  from 
Dungarvan,  June  3,  1727^  and  com- 
mences thus : — 

''Dear  Johknt, — ^Three  times  the 

Face  that  measures  day  and  night  have 
been  waiting  for  a  letter  from  you. 
A  line  would  do  to  let  me  know  that 
yon  are  all  well,  and  then  I  am  well, 
and  m^  mind  is  at  ease.  Tell  Fonsy 
(his  wife)  that  I  dream  of  her  every 
night ;  and  as  life  is  but  a  dream,  I 
am  sure  I  may  say  mine  is  a  pleasant 
one.  This  is  an  old  town,  and  nicely 
situated.  I  am  glad  that  the  shuttle 
is  making  progress  here.    Formerly  it 


lingered  as  it  flew,  but  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  it  will  skim  the  web  like  a 
swallow.  I  am  fond  of  the  loom,* 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it.  I  assure  you 
the  Roman  tongue  is  not*a  stranger 
to  this  town.  On  passing  up  a  street 
the  other  day,  I  saw  the  following 
lines  on  a  window  where  they  sold 
eggs: — 

**  *  St  sonuM  omm 

MoU«  tit  ataiM  nomm.' 

This  tallies  with  the  old  monkish 
couplet — 

"  *  R«guU  Fresbyteri  Jnbet  h«c  pro  lege  tenerl 
Qaod  bona  tint  ora  hac,  Candida,  longa  noTa.* 

If  that  blundering  blockhead,  Mil- 
lar, saw  this,  he  would  fancy  I  was 
writing  something  about  the  Presby- 
terians ;  but  I  have  something  else  to 
do.  Will  you  have  an  eye  to  the  gar- 
den? I  was  asked  last  Sunday  to 
preach,  but  declined  it,  for  I  can  read 
m  no  book  but  my  own.  Tell  Fonsy 
not  to  press  Carroll  for  the  rent,  for  he 
is  poor,  industrious,  and  has  a  large 
family,  &c.,  &c., 

"Thomaa  Shebidam." 

He  was  fondof  doggrel  Latin  rhymes, 
and  would  rapidly  throw  them  offat 
dinner,  like  crackers  exploding^  among 
the  pupils  and  the  plates.  For  ex- 
ample— on  one  occasion  it  happened 
that  an  ingenuous  youth,  being  loud 
in  his  admiration  of  a  fine  dish  of  smil- 
ing potatoes,  the  doctor  assented,  ad- 
ding— ''  Oh  yes,  we  all  know-^ 

•*  Voi  HIberai  collocatto 
Snnunnm  bonum  in  potatoei.'* 

I  have  said  Swifb  spoke  of  Sheridan 
on  one  occasion  with  idndness.  In  so- 
liciting a  living  firom  Lord  Carteret 
for  him,  he  calls  him  "  a  man  of  good 
sense,  modesty,  and  virtue ;  his  great- 
est  fault  is  a  wife  and  four  children." 
Some  years  after  this,  Sheridan  «'had 
made  the  crown  a  pound,**  on  the 
principle  of  Father  Luke's  theory  of 
Creskeate  et  muhipHcandni,  for  he 
writes  to  Swift  in  "  Grattanian  Latin** 
-^Habeo  novem  infantes  et  uxor,  non 
possum  tenere  iUos  supra  nihil,  et  ora 
hcJtebunt  cibum,  &c.,  &c.,  all  which  is 
to  me  more  melancholy  than  it  is  comi- 
cal. 

Two  things  probably  combined  to 


*  liany  yean  afterwarda,  his  grandson  said  in  Parliament-—"  It  is  pleasing  to  mark  the 
progress  of  the  shuttle,  from  the  darkest  shade  of  labonr  to  the  brightest  hae  of 
inventioD.'* 
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affect  and  mould  the  habits  of  this 
eifled  man,  and  exercise  a  hurtful  in- 
fluence over  him.  The  first  was  his 
intimacy  with  Swifl ;  and  the  second, 
his  ancientr  Irish  lineage.  The  former 
kept  him  in  a  perpetual  whirl  of  ex- 
citement and  levity,  frequently  de- 
scending to  buffoonery,  or  deviating 
into  schoolboy  folly.  He  had  to  sup^ 
port  the  character  of  an  acknowledged 
and  accomplished  jester,  and  to  be 
ready  at  ali  times  to  respond  in  kind 
to  acrostic,  and  rebus,  and  mad  do^- 
grels,  and  punning  epistles  in  Latm 
rhyme,  poured  on  nim  by  one  whose 
pen  streamed  wit,  and  whose  ink-horn 
was  a  perennial  font  of  fun.  The  ball 
was  ever  to  be  struck ;  and,  no  matter 
how  fatigued  at  least  one  of  the  play- 
ers might  prove,  the  flying  shuttlecock, 
struck  from  hand  to  hand  of  these  ex- 
pert  humorists,  was  never  permitted 
to  fan. 

lean  imagine  nothing  more  wretched 
—nothing  more  servilcmore  deteri- 
orating to  the  spirit-more  degrading 
to  all  moral  and  mental  dignity — ^than 
this  constant  and  compelled  '* crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot."  "  Avoid  that 
man,"  says  Lavater,  in  one  of  his  apho- 
risms, **  who  has  no  power  to  be  grave 
when  inclined  to  merriment,  and  who 
cannot  repress  within  the  bounds  of 
decent  sobriety  the  levity  springing 
from  health,  or  the  strong  wish  to 
amuse."  Perhaps  Sheridan  could  have 
done  this,  for  he  had  cause  enough  to 
make  him—care,  sickness,  and  poverty, 
<<  leashed  in  like  hounds,"  had  often 
bunted  him,  or  sat  like  three  pale  sis- 
ters, spectre-fashion,  around  his  hearth. 
He  mieht  have  been  serious— no  doubt 
he  wou{d  have  been — for  he  had  most 
sensitive  feelings,  and  a  tender  heart ; 
hut  he  w€u  not  aUotoecU-he  was  kept  at 
high  steam  pressure,  flying  through 
*  the  water  till  the  mind-machinery  was 
worn  out,  and  the  vessel  gave  way. 
While  one  drop  of  the  divine  ichor  of 
native  wit  remained  in  his  veins,  his 
horse-leech  fnend  still  cried,  ''Give, 
^ve  I"  and  would  drain  it  from  him, 
till  at  length  levity  became  his  element. 
Habit  grew  and  hardened  into  nature ; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Lord  Orrery, 
what  he  was  in  life  he  was  to  the  last. 

Again,  his  undoubted  daim  to  very 
old  and  high  Irish  lineage  must  have 
much  tended,  in  a  country  like  Ireland, 
to  form  and  foster  certain  notorieties  pe- 
culiar to  himself  and  his  household, 
which  Swift  satirised  unsparingly,  and 


he  himself  pleads  guilty  to,  in  a  lament- 
ably comic  voice,  in  verse  and  prose. 
I  allude  to  his  wasteful,  reckless,  and 
over-hospitable  mode  of  living. 

The  lined  descendant  of  the  O'Kials 
with  die  Lhambh-dearg,  for  centuries 
Princes  of  Ulster,  could  scarcely  be 
expected,  in  Ireland,  to  shut  his  door 
against  a  retainer.  The  Red  Hand  must 
Btill  be  the  ready  hand — the  steel  ^loye 
upon  it,  and  the  silver  gifl  withm  it. 
lie  crimson  ••  blood  of  the  O'ReillyB," 
with  whose  parent  stem  he  was  alhed, 

Eut  him  under  an  extensive  and  un- 
appy  necessity  of  exercising  a  more 
than  Arabian  hospitality,  in  a  county 
where  that  sept  abounded.  Besides, 
his  own  name  and  family  were  as  an- 
cient, though  neither  so  celebrated  nor 
BO  powerful  as  these  two  other  clans ; 
an<(  living  in  a  wilderness  as  he  did— > 
Quilca  being  then  as  no/w  a  veritable 
oasis— no  doubt  the  feeling  of  chief- 
taincy stole  around  him,  and  a  sense 
of  feudal  importance  was  forced  upon 
him :  and  though  too  keen-witted  and 
sensible  a  man  ever  to  let  it  be  seen, 
or  to  assume  what  would  have  entailed 
on  him  ridicule,  if  not  denial,  yet  his 
poor  relations  Imew  it,  and  his  neigh* 
hours,  and  the  whole  dan  of  Sheriwi, 
seed  and  breed,  with  which  that  coun- 
try swarmed,  up  and  beyond  Kilmoro 
and  down  to  Mullagh — ^these  all  knew 
well  that  the  Master  at  Quilca  had  the 
''real  old  genteel  drop  in  him"  (the 
Irish  peasantij  are  passionately  and 
ridiculously  aristocratic)  ;  and  that  his 
larder  was  well  stocked,  and  his  back, 
door  never  bolted,  but  a  welcome  for 
all;  and  thus  lazy  benevolence  and 
indiscreet  profusion  formed  the  atmos- 
phere  of  Quilca,  engendering  disorder, 
and  dirt,  and  rosuery,  and  min,  as 
crowds  of  imrepelled  guests^all  in- 
dubitable clansmen  and  "bare-legged 
Finians"— came  down  like  wolves  on 
the  fold,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  talk,  and 
to  steal.  And  many  a  lazy  loller  would 
sit  in  the  kitchen  chimney,  recounting 
with  vast  acceptance  and  volubility  to 
a  packof  hungry— in  more  senses  uian 
one— hearers,  the  andent  legends  of 
the  bold  O'Sheridans,  and  the  pomp 
and  extent  of  their  possessions,  and  the 
glories  of  Cloughoghter  Castle  —  its 
green  woods  on  the  mainland,  its  stern 
rocky  island,  and  the  bright  deep  wa- 
ter of  its  black  lake. 

I  was  astonished  to  see  in  the  large 
map  of  Cavan,  in  the  Ordnance  Surrey, 
the  locality  of  Quilca  unmarked  by  its 
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designation.  Two  neighbouring  places 
are  recorded  that  have  nothing  to  re- 
commend them  but  the  oddity  of  their 
names — Palmyra,  which  reminds  one 
of  Queen  Zenobia  and  Longinus  ;  and 
Kilmainham,  suggestive  of  the  hangman. 
These  oriental  and  municipal  titles  are 
remembered^  while  Quilca  is  forgotten. 
Is  not  this  like  what  Edmund  Burke  calls 
a  "  trampling  upon  geography  ?"  Pro- 
bably, the  engineermg  gentlemen  em- 
ployed in  the  Cavan  surve^r  had  never 
neard  of  Dr.  Sheridan's  wit,  or  read 
Dean  Swift's  writings. 

The  evening  was  coming  on  fast  as 
we  topped  the  hiU  over  Qmlca,  return, 
ing  by  a  different  route,  as  I  wished  to 
look  once  more  down  the  old  avenue 
of  the  "House  of  Kantavan."  My 
friend  and  I  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
made  a  descent  here,  and  were  cour- 
teously entreated  by  Mr.  Kellet,  the 
present  owner,  and  his  family.  They 
kindly  gave  us  the  only  relic  of  the 
"  old  Brookes"  which  remained  in  the 
house — a  large  oil  painting,  executed 
in  1748  by  Robert  ^Brooke,  the  poet's 
brother.  It  represents  **  proud  Cum- 
berland" prancmg  on  the  "field  of 
Culloden."  "  The  Butcher  "  is  bedight 
in  laced  scarlet  coat  and  cocked  hat, 
and  sits  his  heavy  Hanoverian  ^rey  like 
a  prince  and  a  gentleman,  looking  rosy 
and  amiable,  and  much  more  as  if  his 
diet  had  been  roast  beef  rations  and 
rich  canary,  than  what  the  Scotch 
scandal  affirmed  of  him — that  he  dined 
on  live  Highlandmen  every  day,  with 
a  piper  or  two  by  wajr  of  dessert  I 
Thb  Robert  Brooke,  like  Vandyke, 
painted  his  own  portrait;  it  is  the 
picture  of  a  singularly  handsome  and 
graceful  man,  with  features  delicately 
chiselled,  and  a  brow  and  hand  as  fair 
as  a  lady's.  Robert  had  his  good  looks 
from  his  mother's  family,  "  the  hand- 
some  Digbys,"  whose  beauty  Vandyke 
has  immortalised.  His  pictorial  genius 
he  inherited  from  the  same  source,  as 
I  find  his  CTandfather,  Bishop  DIgby, 
described  in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal 
of  May,  1833 ,  as  "  one  of  the  best 
amateur  artbts  of  his  day."  His  por- 
traits are  now,  I  believe,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  late  Dean  Dawson's  family. 

Once  more  at  Mullagh,  and  m 
the  hospitable  drawin^oom  of  Lake- 
view  ;  and  now  out,  with  its  kind  pro- 
prietor, in  the  boat  on  the  lake — the 
woods  throwing  their  black  shadows 
on  the  water — uie  bows  of  our  "  fairy 
frigate"  rippling  through  the  tide,  and 


the  oars  jerking  and  soimding  in  their 
wooden  rullocks  in  the  still  air ;  now 
bending  over  the  gunwale,  we  peered 
into  the  cold  deep  water,  to  try  if  we 
could  discover  any  of  the  gold  or  silver 
which  was  cast  "  m  cartloads"  into  the 
lake,  during  the  siege  of  Mullagh  Cas- 
tle, in  the  old  Irish  wars ;  now,  sitting 
upright  in  the  sunshine,  we  gazed  at 
the  lofty  knoll  before  us  where,  embow- 
ered in  trees,  stood  the  little  old  grey 
church,    with  its  ruined    walls,    and 
ivy  chaplets,  and  green  graves  sloping 
down  in  ledges  around  it,  and  broken 
with  headstones,  and  wild  wood,  and 
bramble  interspersed.    Beyond  it,  and 
higher  up  on  the  bank,  stands  the  new 
church,  snug,  fair,  and  whitewashed,  like 
a  well-to-do  parvenu  lording  it  over 
decayed  gentility.    We  landed  in  the 
glebe  meadows,  where  we  found  the 
younger  members  of  the  present  rec- 
tor's family,  a  courteous  and  intelli- 
gent group.  They  had  kindly  secured 
the  attendance  of'^a  very  old  and  wrin- 
kled woman,  by  name  cfudith  Gallaspie 
(we  thought  of  Milton's  hard  names  in 
his  Tetrachordon  sonnet — "Colkitto 
and  Gallasp") — that  she,  being  the 
nonagenerian    of  the    parish,    might 
point  out  the  precise  spot  where  Henry 
Brooke  was  buried ;  for  "seventy  long 
years  ago  she,  as  a  young  colleen,  went 
with  the  whole  country  side  to  Kells  to 
meet  the  funeral  coming  from  Dublin." 
And  she  told  of  the  tombstone    and 
enclosure  which  had  been  erected ;  but 
now  all  was  broken  down  and  displaced, 
and  scarce  a  vestige  remained  save  a 
few  sunk  stones.  But  the  ancient  crone 
stooped  over  the  sod,  and  with  her  long 
stafi*,  as  with  a  diviner's  rod,  she  traced 
the  lines,  and  accurately  squared  the 
spot  where,  close  under  the  south-west- 
ern wall  of  the  ruin,  and  "  in  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eter. 
nal  life,'*  lay  the  gentle  dust  of  one,  in 
whom  were  singularly  combined  the 
gifts  of  highest  intellect  with  the  hum- 
blest graces  of  a  Christian. 

Here,  indeed,  is  no  tomb  or  monu- 
mental marble ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
all  such  decayable  matter,  God's  sun 
shines  perennially  on  the  spot,  and 
every  evening  its  descending  beams 
will  come  to  visit  the  old  ruin,  and 
with  their  rich  and  tender  lisht  rest 
on  the  good  man's  grave,  bathing  the 
green  sod  in  glory. 

There  are  wild  flowers,  too,  growing 
there,  planted  by  no  human  hand — the 
common  yarrow,  with  its  green  teethed 
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millefoils  and  its  bushy  blossom;  the 
yellow  mellilot,  and  the  wild  pansy, 
Viola  tricolor  .^  the  pale  scentless 
daughter  of  a  more  richly  odorous 
family,  but  none  so  graceful  as  this 
wild  sister.  Two  gentle  and  accom- 
plished kinswomen  afterwards  visited 
with  me  this  old  place — one  of  them 
sketched  the  ruins,  tombs,  and  lake 
—  the  other  gathered  the  flowers 
from  ofi*  the  grave,  and  has  preserved 


them  in  her  herbal ;  while  I,  descend- 
ing from  the  mound  which  holds  Henry 
Brooke*s  dust,  found  myself  repeat- 
ing Campbell's  fine  lines — 

*'  Bat  fling  hli  aihci  to  tbe  wind, 
Whote  pen  or  tongue  baa  Knred  mtnUad— 
And  it  he  dead— >whoae  gloriona  mind 

Lifts  mine  on  high  f 
To  lire  in  hearts  of  human  kind 

It  not  to  die." 

And  so,  dear  Mr.  Poplar,  here  ends 
my  pilgrimage  to  Quilca. 

B. 


LINES   ON   AN   OLD    BAILWAT   ENGINE. 

Thou  rusty  ruin — 
Thou  piece  of  fallen  greatness,  that  no  more 

Thy  flight  pursuing. 
Shall  through  the  land  like  rasing  monster  roar. 
Or  the  deep  bosom  of  the  earth  explore — 

Thou  look*st  so  quiet. 
That  we  may  scarcely  deem  that  thou  hast  been 

A  thing  of  riot ; 
The  foremost  actor  thou  in  many  a  scene. 
Wherever  tumult,  sometimes  slaughter's  been; 

A  monstrous  flyer. 
That  swift  as  lightnings  o'er  the  earth  did  sweep 

On  wings  of  fire, 
Affirighting  night — cleaving  the  darkness  deep. 
With  trusting  mortals,  some  in  tranquil  sleep. 

And  now  art  branded 
As  doubtful,  dangerous ;  and  thus  cast  away. 

Like  monster  stranded. 
To  fancy's  eye,  upon  the  shoal  decay. 
Thou  used-up  screamer,  that  has  seen  thy  day ; 

And  never  more 
Shall  the  woods  echo  to  thy  fiend-like  yell. 

Nor  thy  uproar. 
In  caverns  dark,  ten  tnousand  echoes  swell, 
like  fearful  discord  of  tumultuous  hell. 

Hushed,  and  for  ever. 
Thy  horrid  voice — ^thy  soul-appalling  scream ; 

And  thou  shalt  never 
Fright  Naiad  more  from  fount  or  forest  stream, 
Or  rustic  rouse  from  sleepy  hollow's  dream. 

Jos.  P.  Amthont. 


Manchester. 


Five  TTetkt  in  the  Forettt  o/Cey/on. 


yatb  or  July,  1848,  three  of 
ilombo  in  »  hired  polaDkcen 
to  prcMxed  to  Kandy,  nhero 
o  meet  a  few  otherf,  who  hud 
ed  to  accompany  the  Colonial 
on  one  of  his  official  tours 
the  interior  of  the  island: 
int  our  horses  forward  to  & 
twenty  miles  distant,  the 
Uy,  in  order  to  have  them 
be  joumey  at  that  part  of  the 
re  the  intcreslin;;  scenery  of 
commences.  The  road  runs 
idcrablc  distance  parallel  with 
J  Ganga,  from  the  bridge  of 
w  scenery  is  of  a  bcauliful 
iractcr,  ils  banks  bcine  lined 
mate  rows  of  jack  and  teak 
D(«d  under  the  direclion  of 


Sir  Edward  Bamos.  Fasang  native 
gardens  of  citron,  pomcj^ranate,  i-love, 
orange  and  lime  trees,  with  the  bright- 
est many-coloured  convolvulu9.formc<l 
flowers  haugin^^  in  garhmds  from  their 
branches,  cultivated  fields  of  padilv 
(as  the  rice  is  termed)  appear  in  nil 
stages,  from  the  tender  blade  to  the 
ripening  ear,  intermingled  with  cocoa 
and  arcka  pslmsi  while  the  glidini; 
river  is  seen  through  their  tall,  gmccAiI 
sterna,  sparkling  in  the  gorgeous  light 
of  a  tropical  sun.     As  we  proceed,  tho 

Sialms  become  less  numerous,  and  Out 
bliage  assumes  more  of  a  Eiuvpcan 
character.    Suria  and  cotton  trees,  and 


I  excellout  rest-hoase,  < 
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bosomed  in  the  heart  of  an  amphithea- 
tre of  lofty- wooded  mountains ;  one  of 
the  most  secluded  and  lovely  spots 
imaginable.  Now  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  coffee  plantations,  the  blossoms  pre- 
senting a  delightful  profusion  of  ver- 
dure and  bloom.  Large  rocks  lie  scat- 
tered  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  with  the 
cactus  and  aloe,  and  butterflies  of  the 
most  brilliant  hues  hovering  over  beds 
of  wild  th^eand  long  lemon  grass ;  the 
warm  moist  air  teeming  with  o<£)ur,while 
lar^e  guanos  lay  bassing  on  the  grey 
rocks  m  the  burning  sun,  and  snakes 
andjgreen  lizards  were  seen  disappear, 
ing  m  holes  among  the  tangled  bloom- 
ing creepers  which  everywhere  be- 
spangled the  ground.  Leaving  the 
Hingoole  valley  on  our  right,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  Kadagonava 
Pass,  "the  Simplonof  the  East,*'  which 
is  a  gradual  ascent  of  about  three  miles, 
presenting  a  succession  of  scenery  un- 
equalled m  variety  and  grandeur — the 
sublime  of  landscape.  Here  the  ebony 
and  ironwood  trees  are  seen  of  hu^e 
growth,,  with  jungle  rope  and  other  air 
plants  twined  around  their  stems  and 
Banging  from  their  branches,  extend- 
ing from  tree  to  tree,  some  fifty  feet 
overhead — fern,  which  greatly  resem- 
bles  the  aloe,  of  immense  size,  crow- 
ing out  of  the  bark.  Underneath  one 
of  the  great  nung  trees  is  a  seat,  within 
a  few  feet  of  a  rocky  precipice,  covered 
with  thick  wood,  wuere  travellers  sit 
down  to  rest,  out  of  the  heat  of  the  noon- 
day  sun.  Here,  by  stretching  yourself 
on  the  ground,  you  look  down  into  a 
deep,  dark,  fathomless  abyss,  where  the 
hissing  surge  of  rushing  water  is  heard, 
which  is  shut  out  from  vour  sight  by 
projecting  rocks  and  overhanging  trees. 
On  the  lefl  of  this  wild  mountam  pass 
towers  the  lofly  mountain  of  Aloogalla, 
with  its  shattered  conical  top  rising  to 
the  height  of  3,440  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  wooded  about  half  way  up. 
Now  the  eye  wanders  over  the  wide- 
spread  valley  of  the  Hingoole.  One  soli- 
tary house  alone  is  seen,  like  a  spec, 
nestling  in  the  midst  of  cocoa  and  areka 
palms,  once  the  residence  of  Old  MoUi. 
goddy,  the  first  Adigar,  one  of  the  high- 
est  of  the  Kandyan  chiefs,  who  figured 
in  the  rebellion  of  1815.  Mountains 
rise  perpendicular  from  the  road,  some 
hunareds  of  feet  in  height,  covered 
with  forest  trees  from  base  to  summit. 
Huge  blocks  of  rocks  have  been  hurled 
down  from  the  hills,  and  seem  to  shut 
out  your  further  progress ;  with  rivers 


dashing  down  the  ravines  to  join  the 
torrent  below.  Turning  a  projecting 
promontory,  a  most  extensive  scene 
bursts  on  the  sight.  Mountains  of  Ta- 
rious  forms,  faint  and  aerial,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  cany,  are  seen.  In  mid> 
distance  rocky  hills  and  wooded  knolls 
appear ;  the  deep,  broad  grev  shadows 
in  the  gorges  and  recesses  of  the  hills, 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  flood  of 
light  which  pours  down  on  this  lovely 
scene.  Far  away  the  Godeppa  Oya, 
winding  its  sinuous  course  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  distance  ^-  once  more  you 
catch  a  glimse  of  the  sparkling  stream, 
as  it  winds  its  way  tnrough  the  fea. 
thery,  waving  bamboos  which  fringe 
ih(^  banks  of  the  Hingoole.  Here  the 
graceful  ebony  tree  towers ;  and  the 
huge  talipot,  the  giant  of  the  palm, 
luxuriates,  raising  its  majestic  stem  to 
4he  height  of  130  feet,  spreading  out 
its  great  leaves  of  gorgeous  green 
against  the  blue  sky,  crowned  with  an 
enormous  blossom,  fully  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  fan-uke  form,  of  most 
gigantic  dimensions,  measuring  up- 
wards of  ten  feet  in  length  by  fifteen 
in  breadth ;  affording  shelter  firom  the 
sun's  rays  to  sixteen  men  under  a  single 
leaf.  The  surface  of  the  stems  of  some 
of  these  palms  is  smooth ;  others  rough, 
with  the  jagged  points  of  the  decayed 
leaves  projecting  out,  like  the  befne  of  a 
saw-fish,  completely  matted  over  with 
tangled  creepers.  Pepper,  with  its 
red  and  green  berries  hanging  in  dus- 
ters  among  a  marvellous  profusion  of 
flowers  of  every  hue,  twisted  round  and 
round,  layer  upon  layer,  one  mass  of 
vegetation  and  bloom,  forming  a  ma- 
jestic  and  beautiful  foreground  so  cha- 
racteristic in  an  eastern  landscape,  and 
adding  much  to  the  sublimity  and  gran- 
dcur  of  this  truly  wonderful  spot. 
Passing  a  sharp  angle  of  the  road  wmd- 
ing  up  the  mountain  side,  a  highly  pic- 
turesque arched  rock  or  tunnel  is  seen, 
overgrown  with  trees  and  creeping 
plants.  Now  the  pass  gradually  nar>- 
rows,  great  rocks  he  scattered  around, 
little  streams  glide  and  ripple  down  the  * 
hill -sides  on  the  right,  among  every 
variety  of  fern,  flowering  shrubs,  and 
lemon  grass ;  while  on  Uie  lefl  of  the 
narrow  road  the  wild  torrent  dashes 
along,  surging  and  roaming  throueh 
its  rocky  channel,  the  spray  rising  like 
mist  among  the  underwood  and  trees, 
now  lost  to  sight  in  a  deep,  dark  abyss,  to 
reappear  some  half  mile  farther  down. 
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Here  the  monkey  and  jackal  abound, 
and  many  a  variety  of  the  pairot; 
while  cheetahs^  wild  hogs  and  buffaloes 
infest  the  neighbourhood^  togetherwith 
snakes,  scorpions  and  land-leeches, 
which  are  a  mghtful  nuisance  to  tra- 
vellers through  the  jungle,  or  in  damp 
moist  places.  The  vast  chain  of  moun. 
tains  at  the  foot  of  this  pass  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  dominions  of  the  Kan- 
dyan  monarchs,  and  resisted  for  cen- 
turies,  successfully,  the  arms  of  the 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English.  This 
wonderful  road  was  constructed  by  Cap. 
tain  Dawson,  R.E.,  and  will  ever  re- 
main  a  memorial  of  his  genius  and  skill ; 
with  sorrow  I  add,  it  cost  him  his  life. 
At  the  top  stands  a  handsome  column, 
erected  to  his  memory,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  on  its  pedestal : — 

••CAPTAIN  DAWSON, 
Dnrlnf  tbe  OoTernment  of  Sir  £.  Barrks,  G.C.B.t 

Commanding  Royal  Engineers,  Ceylon* 
Whoee  lelenoe  and  ikiU  planned  and  executed  thii 

road. 

And  other  work*  of  public  nttllty, 

I>ied  al  Colombo,  28th  March,  1S29. 

By  fabaerlptlon  thle  Monument  waa  erected  to  hfi 
memory,  by  hb  friendi  and  admlren.** 

The  Eadagonava  rest-house,  espe- 
cially for  equestrians,  is  admirably  si- 
tuated, but  was  badly  conducted — bad 
fare,  disobliging^  conduct,  and  exorbi- 
tant charges.  Kandy  is  ten  miles  dis- 
tant and  the  road  uninteresting;  the 
only  objects  worthy  of  a  visit  are  the 
Paradenia  Bridge  across  the  Mahavelli 
Ganga,  constructed  ofsatin  wood,  205 
feet  span  ;  and  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  These 
celebrated  gardens  have  been  brought 
to  their  present  flourishing  condition 
by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Gardner,  the 
eminent  botanist.  They  contain  a  great 
number  of  tropical  plants,  and  every 
species  of  palm  found  in  ^e  east.  A 
beautiful  avenue  of  fine  India-rubber 
trees  lead  up  to  the  entrance,  their  dense 
foliage  completely  shutting  out  thesun*s 
rays,  while  their  huge  grey  roots  inter- 
sect  each  other,  stretching  along  both 
sides  of  the  sandy  road. 
-  The  celebrated  city  of  Eandy,  the 
mountain  capital  of  the  kinss,  is  situ- 
ated in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  and 
lofly  ranges  of  rock^  and  wooded 
mountains,  varying  m  height  from 
3,440  to  6,180  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  picturesque 
lake,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  about 
200  feet  in  width,  encircled  by  a  road 
which  affords  a  delightful  drive  and 


cool  air  to  the  European  residents. 
The  finest  and  most  picturesque  view 
of  Eandy  is  obtained  from  the  hills  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  with  its 
interesting  temples,  palaces,  and  da- 
gobahs,  embosomed  in  a  thick  grove 
of  cocoa  palms ;  undulating  wooded 
hills,  rising  in  mid-distance,  clothed 
with  coffee  bushes  from  base  to  sum* 
mit,  and  bounded  by  the  Eadagonava 
range. 

^is  famous  eastern  city  was  founded 
by  King  Panditu  Prackrama  Bahoo 
III.,  in  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  called  Siriward- 
hanapoora,  and  became  the  capital  of 
Ceylon  in  1592.  The  Temple  of  the 
Malegawa,  containing  the  delada,  or 
sacred  tooth  of  Buddhu,  the  holy  relic 
of  their  religion,  is  the  building  most  in« 
teresting  to  the  traveller.  The  cham- 
ber in  which  it  is  placed  is  small,  and 
*  is  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  Bound  the 
doorway  are  elaborate  carvings  of  ele- 
phants and  other  devices,  executed  on 
ivory,  close  to  which  stands  an  altar, 
covered  with  sweet-smelling  flowers, 
placed  as  an  offering  to  their  god.  The 
room  is  lined  with  rich  figured  bro- 
cade, interwoven  with  threads  of  gold, 
while  on  a  table  of  solid  embossed  sil- 
ver stands  the  sacred  relic,  placed 
within  four  shrines  of  pure  gold,  the 
innermost  containing  the  delada,  lying 
in  the  heart  of  a  golden  lotus.  The 
outer  shrine  is  upwards  of  five  feet 
high,  and  is  loaded  with  a  profusion  of 
chains  of  massy  gold,  ornamented  with 
the  most  rare  and  costly  gems — cats' 
eyes,  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  ame- 
thysts, and  many  other  precious  stones 
of  immense  value.  The  apartment  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  scent  of 
the  Buddhu  flowers,  which  are  arranged 
tastefully  in  various  devices  around  the 
object  of  their  worship.  The  tooth  of 
Buddhu  is  considered  their  most  holy 
relic,  and  is  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  India.  It  was  originally  de- 
posited in  the  great  Temple  of  Jugger- 
nath,  and,  according  the  Mahawanso, 
was  first  brought  to  Ceylon  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
Buddhists  have  a  superstitious  belief 
that  whatever  people  or  nation  may  be- 
come possessed  of  it,  have  a  right  to 
govern  Ceylon.  In  1815,  when  the 
British  forces,  afler  a  protracted  and 
severe  struggle,  overcame  the  Kandy ans 
and  captured  their  commanders,  the 
taking  of  this  tooth  at  once  restored 
peace,  and  put  an  efiectual  stop  to  the 
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rebellion.  Besirtance  was  at  an  end ; 
the  natives  exclaimed  that  *'  the  Eng- 
lish were  masters  of  the  country,"  as 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  tnc  de- 
lada.  On  the  5ih  October,  1847)  in 
order  to  discountenance  idolatry,  the 
Governor,  Lord  Torrington,  desired  it 
to  be  handed  over  to  two  priests  and 
one  Kandyan  chief,  at  which  period  a 
deal  of  excitement  prevailed  in  Kandy. 
The  rebellion  afterwards  broke  out  in 
July,  1848  ;  but  whether  this  circum- 
stance had  any  effect  in  promoting  the 
outbreak  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  as  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  at 
the  time. 

At  home,  travelling  is  a  commonplace 
matter  of  every-day  occurrence,  having 
merely  to  put  a  few  changes  into  your 
portmanteau,  and  a  few  pounds  into 
your  purse  ;  but  before  starting  on  a 
tour  through  the  jungles  of  Ceylon, 
each  person  has  to  provide  himself  with 
bed  and  bedding,  jungle  baskets  (wa- 
terproof), to  contain  changes  of  cloth- 
ing, the  necessary  provender,  and  coo- 
lies to  carry  them ;  taking  with  you 
your  horse-xeeper,  appoo,  and  grass- 
cutter.  In  fact,  you  have  to  provide 
yourself  with  everything,  including 
even  basin  and  soap,  as  there  are 
neither  inn  nor  house,  public  or  pri- 
vate, in  the  native  >illages,  where  food 
or  lod^ng  can  be  procured,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Government  rest- 
houses  on  the  direct  lines  of  road  ;  or 
tapal  stations,  some  twenty  miles  apart, 
where  a  cane-couch  is  the  only  luxury 
to  be  met  with — and  a  most  agreeable 
and  welcome  one  it  is  afVer  the  fatigue 
of  a  day's  ioumey  through  the  forest, 
under  the  heat  of  a  bummg  sun,  pro- 
vided you  have  a  supply  of  potted  beef 
and  a  flask  of  brandy  in  your  basket. 
Travelling  is,  indeed,  different  here  from 
anything  a  European  can  conceive. 
The  hot  forest  path,  with  not  a  breath 
of  air;  the  deep,  thorny  jungle,  the 
haunts  of  wild  animals ;  the  wide  and 
spacious  rivers  (many  of  them  two  hun- 
OTcd  and  fifty  feet  in  widthj,  now  sweep- 
ing along  in  majestic  strength,  impassa- 
ble— a  mighty  torrent ;  again,  in  a  few 
hours,  as  dxy  as  the  sand  of  the  desert. 
On  the  direct  line  of  road  from 
Kandy  to  Trincomalec,  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  former  place,  is  a  ferry 
across  theMahavelli  Ganga  (the  Ganges 
of  Ceylon),  where  a  tree  is  pointed  out 
called  "  Davy's  Tree,"  said  to  be  the 
spot  where  the  wily  and  treacherous 
Kandyans,  in  1803,  induced  the  pusil- 


lanimous Major  Davy  to  deliTer  Mooto 
Samy,  a  native  prince^  then  under  the 
protection  of  the  British,  orer  to  his 
enemies,  by  whom  he  was  instantlj  im- 
paled.  The  entire  of  the  detachment 
were  afterwards  surrounded  and  in- 
humanly  butchered,  in  oouplea,  by  a 
Caffre  named  Fernando,  by  command 
of  the  king,  Wickrama  Singa — Davy 
being  allowed  to  drag  out  a  miserahfe 
existence  without  shoes,  hat  or  trousers, 
a  despised  outcast.  Pity  history  could 
not  give  this  tree  a  better  claim  to  ce- 
lebrity— one  more  deserving  of  handing 
down  the  name  of  Davy  to  posterity. 
The  road  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
as  far  as  Matelle,  runs  parallel  with  toe 
windings  of  the  river.  Cocoa  palms, 
areka  palms,  and  bamboo,  with  other 
densely.foliaged  trees,  line  its  banks,  the 
hills  on  either  side  being  coffee  planta- 
tions for  miles  around,  covered  with 
white  blossoms,  which  emit  a  delidoos 
fragrance.  When  the  cofiec  is  ripe,  ita 
berries  are  as  red  as  a  cherry,  hanging 
in  clusters  under,  its  leaves,  completely 
covering  this  beautiful  tree,  andforming 
a  pleasing  contrast  with  its  deep  glossy 
green  foliage,  at  either  season  ;  while 
aerial  mountains  close  in  the  distance. 
White  mist  aflcr  the  shower,  rose  from 
among  the  trees,  encircling  the  summits 
of  the  hills  like  thin  smoke.  Now  a 
precipitous  ridge  bursting  on  the  sight; 
then,  again,  the  fog  driving  across  the 
rocky  promontory.  The  cotton  tree 
stretches  out  its  ^preat  branching  arms 
across  the  aerial  hills,  as  the  rapid  river 
sweeps  along.  The  tall  upas  tree,  with 
its  sdvery  bark,  seen  towering  far 
above,  while  the  most  luxurious  vegeta- 
tion grew  around  its  stem,  at  once  dis- 
proving the  fabulous  stories  of  the 
deadly  upas,  as  well  as  its  growth  being 
confined  to  Java.  The  upas,  however, 
contains  a  gum  of  the  most  poisonous 
quality.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
my  fellow-traveller,  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  Gardner,  the  eminent  botanist,  who 
was  the  first  person  to  discover  that  the 
upas  grew  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
Great  teak  and  iack  trees  densely  lined 
the  road,  with  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
talipot  spreading  over  the  mass  of  fo- 
liage; here,  also,  lime,  oran^,  citron, 
cardamon,  and  wild  plan  tarn  abound. 
The  Kalany  Ganga  rises  at  Adam's 
Peak,  and,  after  encircling  the  city  of 
Kandy,  and  flowing  for  a  distance  of  200 
miles,  runs  into  the  sea  at  Trincomalee. 
We  arrived  at  Matelle  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  where  about 
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twenty  of  OUT  coolies,  who  had  been  sent 
forwud  with  our  lu^age,  iiere  lying 
and  Rquntted  ;  chatting  in  Malabar ; 
■moking,  sinKing,  and  scratching  them- 
selves, in  Bheiterof  the  verandah  of  the 
resl~house.  Some  seemed  asleep;  while 
others  wore  curaing,  yetlins  aod  quar. 


second  deluge,  with  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning,  momentary  An''  intense, 
accompanied  by  deafening  claps  and 
volleys  of  thunder,  rolling  across  the 
heavens,  or  bursting  with  a  crash,  so 
sudden,  loud,  and  fiightfal,  as  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all 
accustomed  to  a  thunder-storm  in 
tropica.  The  hills  were  lighted 
brilliantly  as  under  the  noon-day  ai 
and  the  run  poured  down  as  if  the 
flood-gates  of  heaven  had  been  opened 
pelting  on  the  earth  as  heavy  aa  thi 
severest  hail-ahowera  in  Europe  i  ac- 
companied with  squalls  of  wind,  dash- 
ing through  the  roofs  of  the  dwelling- 
houses,  with  a  velocity  that  nothing 
could  withstand ;  transforming  the 
roads  into  rivers,  and  sweejiing  down 
the  declivities  like  mountain  torrents. 
Words  cannot  convey  the  idea  of  what 
a  thnndcr-storm  is  m  Ceylon.  The 
heavens  appeared  one  brilliant  flame  oi 
£re,  with  forked  and  chain -lightning 
shooting  across  its  boundless  expanse. 
What  a  contrast  did  the  folfowing 
momingafibrd  I  Stillness  reigned  over 
the  face  of  nature.  The  leaves  of  the 
graceful  palm-trees  hung  quiet  and 
motionleas.  The  craggy  summits  of 
the  wooded  mountains  were  veiled  in 
vapour,  as  the  gorgeous  sun  rose  from 
behind  the  eastern  bills,  lighting  up 
the  smiling  landscape,  imparting  varied 
tints  to  the  mountain  and  the  valley: 
while  his  golden  beams  streamed 
tbrouah  the  leafy  forest,  and  danced 
and  flickered  on  the  rippling  surface  of 
the  Kalany  Ganga,  forming  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  dense  mass  of  foUugc 
looking  down  the  pass  of  MatcUe — tco 
road  we  had   traversed  the  previous 
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provinces  :— The  late  Dr.  Gardner, 
Dr.  Wilhams,  R.  A.  i  Captain  Gal. 
way,  Lieut.  Evatt,  and  A.  Nicholt,  the 
artist,  attended  by  their  appoos,  cooks, 
horsekeepers,  and  coolies. 

Two  and  a-half  miles  distant  from 
Matelle,  a  short  way  to  the  left  of 
the  TrincomiUee  road,  is  the  celebrated 
temple,  called  the  AIu  Wihare,  si. 
tuated  under  the  shelving  portion  of  a 
huge  mass  of  granite  rocks,  which  have 
been  hurled,  by  some  convulsion  of  na- 
ture, from  the  sommit  of  one  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  The  temple 
is  small,  and  partly  artificial,  a  roof 
and  wall  having  been  built  across  the 
cavity  of  the  overhangiug  rock,  and 
is  approached  braflight  of  stone  steps; 
another  flight,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
leads,  in  circuitous  windings,  passing 
many  relics,  to  thespot  where  King  WaJ- 
lagam  Bahoo,  ninety-two  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  assembled  the  priests, 
to  commit  the  doctrines  of  Buddhu  to 
writing,  which  formed  the  Bunopata, 
or  Buudhist  Bible.  Previous  to  this 
period,  his  precepts  descended  by  tra- 
dition. On  the  top  of  an  adjoining 
rock  a  hollow  is  pointed  out,  called 
the  sacred  footmark,  near  which  is 
a  curiously  sculptured  stone,  cut  into 
twenty-five  compartments,  the  centre 
one  containing  a  holy  reHc,  the  ruins 
of  a  small  dagobab,  and  a  number  of 
hollows  for  the  reception  of  otferings. 
The  temple  contains  a  gilt  figure  of 
Buddhu,  in  a  reclining  position,  mea- 
suring forty-five  feet  m  length. 

Out  of  the  crevices  of  this  singular 
group  of  rocks,  one  solitary  cocoa  palm 
raised  its  star-crowned  head  i  while  a 
few  of  more  tender  growth,  planted  by 
the  priests,  were  fast  attaining  iba- 
turity. 

Wooded  hills,  and  mountains  with 
cragfty  tops,  surrounded  the  valley, 
whicti  was  richly  clothed  with  forest 
trees;  thehillsgradually  receding  from 
the  eye,  with  bright  gleams  of  sunshine 
flickering  over  the  landscape,  until  the 
distance  mingled  with  the  sky. 

The  Grkat  Temple  or  Dahbooi. 
is  the  roost  celebrated  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  and  is  situated  in  a  cave  in  the 
side  of  an  enormous  rock,  several  hun- 
dreii  feet  in  height,  approached  by  a 
steep  path,  partially  overgrown  with 
jungle.  The  entrance  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Indian  architecture,  com- 
posed  of  a  groupof  kings  and  warriors, 
arranged  around  it,  beautifully  sculp- 
tured outof  the  face  of  the  rock.    The 
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interior  measnres  156  feet  in  length, 
7S  feet  in  width,  and  21  feet  in  height, 
at  the  front ;  decreasing  as  the  shelv- 
ing rock  slants  downwai^  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cave.  This  tern- 
pie  contaias  forty-six  statnes  of  Budd- 
hn,  three  gods  and  two  kin^;  the 
roof  being  daborately  painted  m  glar- 
ing  colours,  on  white  doth,  represent- 
ing figures  of  their  gods  and  other 
devices,  which  have  a  very  good  effect. 
In  the  centre,  opposite  to  the  doorway, 
stands  a  handsome  dagobah,  sur- 
rounded with  four  sitting  figures  of 
Buddhu,  admirably  executed:  cur- 
tains, and  the  paraphernalia  used  in 
their  processions  hang  around.  The 
first  chamber,  or  temple  of  the  great 
god,  is  termed  the  M ahu-degio  De- 
wale,  as  it  contains  the  statue  of 
Vishnu,  before  which  trials  were  de- 
cided and  vows  taken.  He  is  here 
represented  in  the  form  of  Ramachan- 
dra,  one  of  the  transfigurations  of 
Vishnu ;  and  is  an  unworthy  specimen 
of  the  sculptor's  art.  On  the  left  is  a 
reclining  figure  of  Buddhu,  cut  out  of 
the  side  of  the  rock,  measuring  forty- 
seven  feet  in  length.  The  statues  are 
mostly  arranged  along  the  opposite 
side  and  ends  of  the  temple,  the  ^realer 
number  of  them  being  in  a  sittmg  po- 
sition. 

The  great  temple  of  Dambool  con- 
tains statues  ofthe  gods  Saman,  Vishnu, 
and  Nata,  the  coddess  Fatine,  and 
the  kin^s  Kirti  Nissanga,  and  Wal- 
lagam  Bahoo,  who  founded  it  b.c. 
SQ  years;  also  forty-six  figures  of 
Buddhu,  which  were  gilt,  and  the 
temple  otherwise  ornamented,  by  Kirti 
Nissanga.  From  which  circumstance 
it  obtamed  the  name  of  the  ^Iden 
rock;  and  an  inscription  cut  m  the 
stone,  "  Swama-giri-ffuhoya,"  terms 
it  *'  the  cave  of  the  golden  rock."  The 
only  pure  water  to  be  procured  at 
Dambool,  filters  through  the  roof, 
dropping  into  two  large  vessels,  and  is 
considered  most  holy.  The  priests  will 
not  permit  you  even  to  toudi  the  ladle 
with  which  it  is  lifted,  but  will  pour 
it  into  a  vessel  of  your  own. 

From  the  platform,  near  the  grand 
entrance,  where  stood  a  very  large  bo, 
or  sacred  tree,  and  several  fine  cocoa 
palms,  an  extensive  view  is  obtained 
over  an  immense  extent  of  forest,  with 
clumps  of  palmyra  and  tufts  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  every  variety  of  wood, 
backed  by  un  aerial  range  of  moun- 
tains.   On  to  the  N.  and£«  the  rocks 


of  Newara-kalawin,  Dahiakande,  the 
fortified  rock  of  Sigiri,  and  the  lofty 
range  of  Rattigalla,  wluch  rises  2,000 
feet  above  the  level  forest. 

An  inscription  over  one  of  the 
entrances  to  this  renowned  temple, 
records  the  munificence  of  King 
Kirti  Nissanga,  in  the  Nigari  charac- 
ter. There  are  also  two  other  long  in- 
scriptions carved  on  the  face  of  the 
rock,  opposite  to  'vAich  are  the  remains 
of  the  Samna  Dagobah. 

On  the  mornmg  of  our  departure 
from  Dambool,  we  met  numerous  buf- 
faloes, laden  with  dried  fish,  from 
Jafiha,  Arripo,  and  different  parts  of 
the  coast,  intended  for  the  Kandy  and 
Colombo  maricets.  We  now  entered 
the  forest.  The  trees  were  of  huge 
dimopsions — ^many  of  them  in  blossom. 
One  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
laburnum,  but  much  finer,  and  was  of 
greater  growth  —  one  mass  of  yellow 
flowers,  partially  veiled  with  white  and 
purple  creepers.  Here  the  peafowl 
were  seen  in  great  abundance ;  thdr 
dark-green,  purple,  and  gorgeous 
golden  plumes  glistening  in  the  bright 
streams  of  sunlight,  which  shone  down 
intensely  bright  through  the  leafy 
screen  overhead.  The  crowing  of  the 
junde  cock  rang  through  the  thicket, 
while  the  gorgeously-coloured  flamingo 
and  hundreds  of  men  parrots  flitted 
about  —  monkevs  leaping  from  bough 
to  bough,  and  from  tree  to  tr^, 
screaming  and  chattering.  The  morn- 
ing was  sultry,  with  not  a  breath  of 
wind.  The  hum  of  insects  fiilled  the 
air.  The  firequent  trumpeting  of  ele- 
phants, and  bellowing  of  wild  buffidoes 
caused  much  alarm  to  our  horses ;  and 
every  glade  we  passed  gave  indications 
of  tne  presence  of  the  cheetah  and 
wild  hog.  Here  some  of  our  party 
suffered  martyrdom  from  tick-bites :  as 
I  said  before,  they  are  the  greatest 
pests  of  the  insect  tribe.  3£ey  are 
found  on  rocks,  in  grass,  and  they 
gather  in  masses  of  thousands  among 
the  leaves  of  trees,  falling  down  with 
the  slightest  motion.  Their  bites  are 
like  a  red-hot  needle  entering  your 
flesh,  which  swells  in  largo  lumps,  out 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  scrape 
them,  as  they  often  get  under  the  skin, 
causing  great  pain  and  sickness,  ac- 
companied with  a  most  annoying  itch. 
The  tick  is  about  the  size  of  a  flea ; 
flat,  hard,  and  black,  and  is  much 
dneaded  by  man  and  animal. 

After  an  interesting  ride  of  fifteen 
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miiesi  we  arrived  for  breakfast  at  the 
fortified  rock  of  Sigiri^  situated  in  the 
province  of  Newerakalowe.  The  for. 
tifications  are  said  to  hare  been  erected 
in  the  year  478,  by  King  Kaasyoppa  I., 
as  a  secure  retreat  from  the  Mala- 
barsy  who  invaded  Ceylon  about  that 
period. 

The  lower  part  of  the  fortress  has 
been  built  of  strong  massy  masonry, 
supporting  a  numli^  of  platforms 
above,  which  are  still  in  existence. 
The  ascent  is  gradual  for  about  half-a- 
mile,  along  a  path,  through  thick  wood. 
Proceeding  up  a  flight  of  steps,  scooped 
out  of  the  rock,  with  no  little  fatigue 
and  trouble,  we  reached  these  singular 
remains,  about  200  feet  of  the  gallery 
being  nearly  perfect.  It  is  thought 
that  a  tank  is  still  in  existence  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  from  whence  a  fall 
of  water  pours  down,  afler  heavy 
rains,  into  the  lake,  which  is  partly 
covered  with  the  beautiful  red  lotus 
and  white  water-lily,  and  swarming 
with  alligators. 

On  leaving  Si^iri,  we  obtained  a 
magnificent  extensive  view,  from  Hood, 
rookandy,  or  White  Mountain,  over 
150  miles  of  forest;  which  appeared 
like  a  vast  sea,  studded  with  islands. 
Looking  westwfurd,  the  singularly-form- 
edrock,  called  Westminster  Abbey,  rose 
in  the  midst:  Friarshood,  Baronscap, 
and  many  others,  stretching  along  the 
distant  horizon.  To  the  east  Gunner's 
Coin,  with  glimpses  of  the  Mahavelli 
Ganga,  winding  among  the  most  won- 
derful  trees,  the  rarest  and  most  costly 
woods  in  the  world,  with  which  this 
great  forest  abounds  —  calamander, 
japan,  jack,  teak,  satin,  ebony,  ta- 
marind, sago,  halmillile,  and  iron  trees, 
interspersed  with  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs,  which  filled  the  air  with  fra- 
grance. In  the  middle  distance  rose 
the  dagobahs  and  teihples  of  Topare, 
nestling  among  the  precious  woods  of 
this  magnificent  forest  —  a  perfect 
wilderness  of  wealth,  tenanted  by  the 
cheetah,  elephant,  and  bear,  and  colo- 
nies of  the  monkey  tribe ;  peafowl  in 
great  abundance,  and  hundreds  of  par- 
rots and  parroquets.  A  parrot  pie  is 
considered  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the 
island,  which  may  sound  strange  at 
home;  but  parrots  in  the  forests  of 
Ceylon  are  more  abundant  than  pigeons 
are  in  England. 

After  a  stay  of  about  an  hour,  gazing 
on  this  lovely  scene,  we  descended,  by 
a  pathway  which  ran  through  a  narrow 


rocky  ravine,  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  where  the  horses  found  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  their  feet;  great  rocks 
had  been  swept  down,  during  the  rains, 
at  which  time  it  must  have  been  totally 
impassable.  The  bare  roots  of  trees 
stretching  across,  intercepted  us  at 
every  step.  Several  dismounted,  and 
proceeded  on  foot,  leading  the  horses 
down  this  tangled  and  rugged  path,  to 
the  banks  of  the  AlahaviUi  Ganga, 
which  was  a  welcome  sight  to  both 
horse  and  rider,  after  our  Journey 
through  the  forest.  Here  the  river  was 
wide,  rocky  and  rapid,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  cross  its  circuitous  windings 
three  times  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Some  of  us  swam,  others  dashed 
in  without  stripping.  This  bath  was 
truly  delightful  and  refreshing  beyond 
conception.  We  arrived  at  the  seclud. 
ed  little  Tamil  village  of  Katavilla, 
which  is  temple  property,  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  entered  our  sylvan  abode,  construct- 
ed with  the  upright  stems  of  palm 
trees,  interwoven  with  branches  and 
boughs  of  green  trees,  the  roof  covered 
with  white  calico.  An  excellent  break, 
fast  awaited  us,  to  which,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  ^mple  justice  was  done. 

The  village  consisted  of  three  or  four 
houses,  and  the  pansals  of  the  priests. 
The  inhabitants  were  Moors  and  Sii^- 
ghalese. 

Our  fairy-like  abode  was  placed 
under  the  shade  of  a  tamarind  tree, 
opposite  to  a  group  of  cocoa  palms ;  all 
around  us  was  still  and  quiet,  until  near 
sunset,  when  hundreds  of  green  parrots 
and  parroquets  commenced  screaming 
and  chattering  in  most  discordant  con- 
cert, causing  a  frightful  din.  A  eun 
was  fired  into  the  trees,  when  they  Sew 
off,  filling  the  air  with  their  annoying 
cry,  but  shortly  afterwards  returned 
to  their  old  quarters.  The  sun  set 
in  splendour  behind  the  woody  hills, 
the  parrots  became  silent,  and  quiet 
was  once  more  restored.  In  the  rear 
of  a  little  garden,  close  to  our  domicile, 
I  discovered  eight  turtles;  they  had 
crawled  out  of  the  river  in  search  of 
food. 

A  short  distance  from  Topare,  is  one 
of  these  wonderful  monuments  of  anti- 
quity which  astonish  the  traveller  in 
the  forests  of  Ceylon — ^the  gigantic 
tank  of  Domoodalla,  an  immense  re- 
servoir constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  land,  but  now  in  ruins— 
the  embankments  destroyed,  and  its 
sluices  gone  to  decay.    These  once  fer- 
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tile  plains,  where  hundreds  of  acres  of 
rice  ncre  formerly  in  cultivation,  nro 
now  nnnholcsoiDc  swamps  and  desolate 
jungles,  tbe  favourite  resort  of  the 
nild  liiiSalo  and  elcpliant.  Tiiis  tank, 
vhicli  is  many  milcB  in  extent,  was  lite- 
rally covered  with  the  blossoms  of  the 
red  and  white  lotus,  many  of  ita  broad 
green  leaves  standing  up  abovi:  tiie 
surface  of  the  water,  otncra  flouting 
amidst  an  ocean  of  gorgcoux  flowers, 
wbicli  filled  the  entire  valley,  and  di- 
versifieit  the  monotony  of  the  forest 
Keaety.     Here  the  ekpbants  coDgro- 


gate  to  bathe  in  the  cool  water,  and 
wallow  in  the  foil  mud  on  its  mar^. 
Many  of  the  tanks  in  Ceylon  >re  up. 
wardsof  twentymilc5ialen(;th,ntDated 
in  the  most  soUtary  and  desolate  puUol 
the  inland,  buried  in  the  depths  of  the 
Tast  forests,  neglecte<l  and  unknown — 
no  living  diing  to  meet  the  eye  ut« 
the  pelican  or  white  crane,  or  occasion. 
ally  B,  herd  of  wild  bufiiiloes,  nnder 
tbe  shade  of  tA  overhanging  trees. 
These  gigantic  remains  are  frequently 
mnny  miles  distant  from  aiiy  hunuui 
habitation. 


ThbRcihed  Temples  of  Topare ■ 

The  most  important  architectural  re- 
mains in  the  island  of  Ceylon  arc  Iho 
ruined  palaces  and  sacred  sU-iictnres  of 
PoUnnanie,  tho  anrient  cnpilul  of  the 
Eandyan  king!>,  greatly  cxecedin^  in 
number  tinil  elegance  of  design  any- 
thing to  bo  found  in  the  island.  Sluny 
of  these  noble  edifices  were  erected  in 
the  reign  of  I'rackrama  Ilahoo  the 
Great,  we  lirst  monarch  of  that  name, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Al\cr  defeat- 
ing  llio  Mslabars,  who  invaded   the 


island,  and  avenging  himself  on  the 
despiwrs  of  Budclhu,  this  renowned 
[irince  directed  hii  entire  attention  to 
tbe  restoration  of  tbe  religious  edifiecs 
in  the  eastern  province  of  Ceylon. 
Dcfideji  erecting  that  vast  and  el^;aiit 
stru<!tun.>  tbe  Jailawanarnma,  temples, 
dn^ibahii,  and  every  defcri[ition  of  re- 
ligions edifices — restoring  and  adorning 
the  old  ccdosiustical  buildings — eutling 
cannls,  to  conduct  the  wnlerg  to  the 
dilferent  tanks,  and  channels  fn>ni 
thence  to  the  rice  fields,  be  also  plant. 
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ed  forests  of  fimit  trees,  and  turned 
the  course  of  rivers.  These  services 
gained  him  the  affection  and  veneration 
of  the  people.  This  monarch,  during 
a  happy  reign  of  thirty-three  years, 
restored  the  religion  of  Buddhu  to  all 
its  former  magnificence;  and,  notwith- 
standing foreign  invasions  and  domestic 
feuds,  he  brought  the  arts  to  a  most 
flourishing  state  of  perfection.  FoUan. 
arue  remained  the  seaf  of  government 
for  upwards  of  550  years.  The  reign 
of  Frackrama  Bahoo  I.  has  been  de- 
signated "  the  most  martial,  enterpris- 
ing, and  glorious  in  the  Singhalese  his- 
tory.*' He  studied  how  to  reward  merit, 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happi* 
ness  of  nis  subjects.  His  attention  and 
energies  were  not  confined  to  adorning 
his  dominions.  He  had  the  Groodai- 
viree  canal  made  to  convey  the  waters 
of  the  river  Karagangu  into  a  vast  tank, 
called  tbePracknima  sea;  to  be  con- 
ducted  northward  through  the  highly 
cultivated  '^sdlevs,  by  the  Kalinda  canal, 
by  which  the  fcidaaweve  tank,  at  An- 
naradhapoora,  was  supplied.  In  the 
year  1186  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
thirtv-thupd  ^ear  of  his  eventful  reign, 
whidb  was  distinguished  by  a  greater 
increase  of  prosperity  than  that  of  any 
other  Singhalese  monarch,  died  Frack- 
rama Bahoo  L 

The  ruins  of  the  Jaitawanarama 
are  approached  by  a  path  through  a 
noble  avenue  of  trees,  where,  it  is  said, 
the  king,  attended  by  his  nobles,  chiefs, 
and  a  large  train  of  priests,  walked  in 
procession  to  the  temples.  The  main 
entrance  to  this  splendid  edifice  is  form- 
ed by  two  polygonal  pillars,  having 
two  richly-sculptured  stones  in  firont. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  building 
stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Buddhu,  fifty 
feet  in  height.  Its  sides  are  profusely 
ornamented  with  rows  of  figures,  birds, 
and  other  devices,  tastefully  and  elegant- 
ly executed;  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
walls  are  covered  with  young  trees  and 
Creeping  plants^  The  builcUng  is  con- 
structed of  brick,  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  polished  chunam^  and  is  a  noble 
spedmen  of  the  architecture  of  its  time, 
measuring  160  feet  in  length.  Oppo- 
site  are  uie  remains  of  the  Gonsaboe 
Mundapa,  a  gronp  of  stone  nillarsy  with 
sculptured  capitals,  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated mound;  and  dose  by  stands  a 
fine  stone  daa>bah. 

A  diort  nule  distant  firom  the  Jai- 
tawanarama, in  the  midst  of  moulder- 
ing ruins  and  great  trees,  b  the  angu- 


lar temple  of  Gal-wihare,  which  is  by 
far  the  nnest  specimen  of  andent  eastern 
sculpture  in  Ceylon.  Out  of  the  face 
of  a  huge  granite  rock,  three  figures 
of  Buddhu,  two  temples,  and  a  long 
inscription  have  been  carved.  One  of 
these  statues  is  of  colossal  dimensions^ 
measuring  fort^-five  feet  in  length,  in  a 
reclining  position,  the  work  having 
never  been  separated  from  the  rock. 
The  second  figure,  which  is  standing, 
measures  twenty-four  feet.  The  third 
is  in  a  sitting  position,  and  b  sixteen 
feet  high,  richly  ornamented ;  having  a 
number  of  fabulous  animab  at  each 
side— half  alliffator,  half  dephant— and 
a  profusion  of  degant  devices.  This 
figure  b  represented  sitting  on  a  massy 
pedestd,  on  the  firont  of  which,  in  diffe- 
rent compartments,  b  a  row  of  curious 
animab ;  while  inside  a  temple,  cdled  the 
Isuramuni,  or  Kalugalla-wihare,  b  seen 
a  fourth  figure  of  perfect  proportion. 
The  attitude  b  easy  and  graceful ;  it  b 
also  in  a  ntting  position,  with  stAtues 
at  each  side.  These  beautiful  sculptures 
are  executed  with  great  care  and  skill ; 
some  of  themwoiud  reflect  credit  on 
any  age  or  country.  The  temple  b 
apparentiy  supported  by^  four  graceful 
columns,  which  are  a  portion  of  werockj 
as  the  whole  has  be^  hollowed  out  to 
form  the  cavitj.  Between  the  temple 
and  the  standmg  figure  b  a  large  flat 
tablet,  with  a  long  inscription  in  N%ari 
characters.  All  these  andent  remains 
are  part  and  pared  of  the  everlasting 
granite,  having  never  been  separated 
m>m  the  rock,  and  cannot,  consequent- 
ly, ever  be  removed  by  the  collector  of 
curiosities.  These  remains  are  as  sharp 
and  perfect  as  if  firesh  from  the  hands 
of  the  sculptor. 

The  Banket  dagobah  is  a  brick 
structure,  the  most  celebrated  at  To- 
pari,  measuring  159  feet  in  hdght,  and 
u  covered  with  forest  trees  from  base 
to  summit.  It  b  surrounded  by  d^t 
small  temples,  highly  ornamented,  with 
rows  of  the  dodo  (an  extinct  bird,  hdd 
sacred  by  the  Buddhists)  round  the 
doorways  and  recesses,  containing 
figures  in  graceful  attitudes.  These 
handsome  littie  edifices  are  partially 
concealed  byflowerinffshrubsaiia  creep- 
ing phints,  which  add  mudi  to  tlrair 
architectural  beauty.  Huge  deca^^ 
trees,  with  mhery  stems  and  tmy 
branches,  rdieve  the  mass  of  green. 
Twisted  bare  roots  stretch  across,  some 
of  which  have  entered  the  crevices,  and 
rent  their  waUs  asunder.     Heaps  of 
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mouldering  bricks  and  rubbish,  mingled 
with  fragments  of  sculpture,  lay  scat- 
tered  among  a  profusion  of  Lurge  leaves 
and  long  giass. 

The  place  is  infost<id  with  bears,  hav- 
ing their  dens  among  the  ruins,  and 
are  verj-  dangerous.  Persons  visiting 
the  dagobahs  require  to  carry  arms, 
as  a  protection.  The  natives  are  gone- 
rally  provided  with  a  hammer  or  club. 

The  Delada  Male^awa,  or  temple  of 
the  tooth  of  Buddhu,  is  a  small  structure, 
built  of  hewn  stone,  erected  in  one  day, 
under  the  directions  of  King  Kirti 
Nissanga,  a.d.  1193.  It  is  now  a 
heap  01  ruins ;  the  roots  of  the  trees  hav- 
ing entered  the  crevices,  and  twisted 
the  entire  building  asunder,  but  little 
remains. 

Four  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Ran- 
ket  dagobah  are  the  ruins  of  the  Sat 
Mai  Praesada,  or  seven-story  palace, 
built  of  burnt  brick,  covered  with  chu- 
nam,  and  elaborately  ornamented. 
Part  of  the  plaster  has  fallen  oil,  and 
trees  grow  out  of  its  sides  and  on  its 
walls.  A  number  of  graceful  figures 
are  placed  in  niches,  most  of  them  per- 
feet.  This  structure  is  different  in  form 
from  any  of  the  other  buildings,  and 
rises  far  above  the  forest  trees.  At  its 
foot  has  been  placed  a  large  squared 
block  of  granite,  called  "The  Book, "  or- 
namented on  the  upper  end  with  a  sitting 
figure  of  Buddhu,  having  an  elephant 
at  each  side,  with  their  trunks  extended 
over  his  head.  On  its  sides  are  a  double 
row  of  the  dodo ;  and  the  flat  top  bears 
a  long  inscription,  in  the  Nagari  cha- 
racter. These  sculptures  are  perfect, 
and  admirable  specimens,  in  basso  re- 
lievo. •*  This  is  the  stone  which  the 
chief  minister,  Unawoonandonawan, 
caused  the  strong  men  of  Nessan  Khu 
to  bring  from  the  mountain  of  Sigiri 
Mehintilai,  at  Annaradhapoora,  in  the 
time  of  the  Lord  Sree  Kaliny  Chakra- 
warti." 

The  palace  of  Prackrama  Bahoo  I. 
is  another  magnificent  erection ;  re- 
markable for  elegance  of  design  and 
elaborate  finish;  and  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  remains  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture to  be  met  with  in  the  island. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  and  finished  i\ith 
chunam,  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
ages,  amidst  the  fertility  of  a  climate 
so  destructive  as  Ceylon.  Several  large 
banyan  trees,  with  huge  trunks  and 
immense  outstretched  arms,  grow  out. 
of  the  top  of  its  walls,  coming  down 
and  encasing  their    sides   like   broad 


stix^ams  of  lava,  entering  the  crevices, 
and,  as  they  expanded,  have  splic 
and  rent  its  weather-stained  walls  asun- 
der, from  top  to  base  of  the  building. 
Its  rich,  massive,  ornamental  remains 
lie  hidden  among  a  mass  of  rubbish, 
and  multitudes  of  sculptured  stones 
are  scattered  in  every  direction  around, 
which  must  have  bclonjged  to  other 
edifices  of  which  there  is  no  mention 
made  in  any  of  tfie  histories  of  Cevlon. 
Here  these  destructive  giants  of  the 
forest  have  laid  firm  hold.  Their 
powerful  shoots  and  fibres  are  fast 
creei)ing  over  the  entire  building,  and 
nought  will  remain  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  save  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  banyan  or  borr-tree  belongs  to 
the  order  of  creepers,  and  grows  by 
twining  round  some  lofty  tree,  mostly 
the  cocoa  or  palmyra  palm ;  the  latter 
appearing  to  grow  out  of  the  stem  of 
the  banyan,  by  which,  in  time,  it  is  so 
completely  encased  that  not  a  Testige 
of  tne  original  tree  remains.  After 
strangling  the  palm,  which  fostered  its 
early  growth,  it  proudly  waves  its  broad, 
outstretched  arms  far  above  all  its 
brethren  of  the  forest.  Some  of  these 
trees  arc  of  immense  size,  and  occupy 
a  great  extent  of  ground,  oonstantly 
increasing,  until  tneir  stems  form  a 
beautiful  sylvan  temple.  Shoots  de- 
scend from  every  bough ;  hundreds  of 
them  hang  down  like  ropeob  sink  into 
the  earth,  and,  in  time,  grow  as  laigtt 
as  the  parent  stem.  Others  twine 
round  the  trunks  in  broad  flat  layers, 
lapping  and  intersecting  each  other, 
from  top  to  bottom,  like  net- work,  af- 
fording a  magnificent  shady  retreat 
and  shelter  for  the  traveller  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun.  The 
finest  specimen  of  this  noble  tree  in 
Ceylon  is  at  Mount  Lavuiia,  seven 
miles  distant  from  Colombo.  Two 
roads  run  through  its  stems  ;  some  of 
its  fibrous  shoots  have  been  trained 
like  the  stays  of  a  shij),  so  as  not  to 
intercept  the  road,  wh^le  others  hang 
half  way  down,  with  beautiful  vistas 
of  cocoa  palms  seen  through  its  nu- 
merous pillar-like  stems.  It  throws  a 
shadow  at  noon  over  four  acres  of 
ground. 

The  Hindoos  and  Buddhists  have  a 
singular  veneration  for  this  true ;  the 
former  hold  their  festivals  underneath 
its  shady  foliage.  Annies  encamp 
beneath  and  around  its  outstretched 
arms ;  and  huntsmen  and  travellon 
find  shelter  beneath  its  leafy  canopy. 
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It  affords  a  home  for  the  sqairrel* 
parrot>  and  monkey,  while  dangeroua 
snakes  and  scorpions  lodge  in  its  de- 
cayed stems,  Tne  banyan  is  a  species 
of  the  fig ;  the  fruit  is  red^  and  about 
the  size  of  a  small  plum>  which  the 
wild  pigeons  and  crows  eat.  It  is  thus 
propagated  and  carried  from  place  to 
place*  as  their  stomachs  do  not  destroy 
its  germinating  qualities.  Such  is  this 
wonderful  specimetf  of  nature's  archi- 
tecture— ^the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
duction in  the  vegetable  world — the 
Ficus  ituHca, 

One  of  the  most  important  yarieties 
of  Uie  banyan  is  the  Patpal,  or  Ficus  re- 
l^iosa,  conunonly  called  by  theSingha* 
lese  the  sacred  bo-tree,  and  is  met  with 
in  the  yicinity  of  every  Buddhist  temple 
in  the  island.  At  the  foot  of  each  of 
these  trees  is  placed  a  small  stone  altar, 
for  the  reception  of  ofierinss  of  flowers. 
It  is  a  pleasing  sifht  to  behold  aged 
men  ana  little  chudren  presenting  at 
the  simple  shrines  of  Buddhu  the  bios- 
aoms  of  the  lotus>  sacred  tree*  and 
sweet-smellinff  jessamine. 

Close  to  the  palace  of  Prackranaa 
Bahoo  are  the  ruins  of  another  brick 
structure*  of  a  circular  form*  elabo- 
rately and  exQuisitely  finished.  A  con. 
siderable  height  above  the  ground  is 
a  platform,  surrounded  by  a  row  of 
graceful  granite  columns  with  richly 
carved  capitals*  much  defaced  by  time. 
There  are  four  entrances  leading  into 
the  interior*  each  being  approached  by 
a  massy  flight  of  stone  stairs*  orna- 
mented with  devil-dancers  in  basso  re- 
lievo.  Here  you  see  heaped  together* 
in  one  complicated  mass*  elaborate 
sculptures  of^  exquisite  workmanship* 
fragments  of  statues*  capitals  of 
columns*  and  beautiful  carved  colon* 
nades  scattered  about  in  heaps  of  rub- 
bish. Ruined  walls*  overgrown  with 
creeping  plants andjunglo  weeds*  evince 
the  power  of  time  and  climate  over 
these  massy^  edifices.  The  numerous 
vestiges  which  lie  buried  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest*  and  the  vast  and  degant 
structures  which  abound  at  Topari* 
together  with  the  mighty  tanks*  attest 
the  ancient  greatness  of  Ceylon*  and 
convey  an  excellent  idea  of  the  ex« 
Iraorainary  taste  and  skill  of  those  who 
«M»tructed  them*  and  the  perfection 
^"^^  41^  had  attained  at  a  very  early 
'-"  in  the  island.  The  renowned 
Pollonorue*  with  its  extensive 
yJDg  from  sixteen  to  twenty* 
mmgtb,  its  busy  bazaars, 


its  luxurious  palaces — all  have  passed 
away.  Cities*  towns,  and  villages  have 
disappeared*  while  ihe  gigantic  ruined 
tanks,  many  of  them  constructed  at  a 
period  so  remote  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  tradition,  and  the  magnificent 
stone  temples,  colossal  statues*  and 
lofly  dagobahs*  remain  buried  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  forests*  tenanted  by 
wild  animals*  whose  haunts  are  seldom 
intruded  on  by  man. 

At  Topari  the  creeping  plants  are 
as  beautiful  as  they  are  various.  They 
cover  the  stems  of  the  loftiest  trees* 
shoot  across  the  top  branches*  extend- 
ing from  branch  to  branch  and  from  tree 
to  tree*  over  a  continuous  extent  of 
wood;  bordering  the  forest  paths*  roof- 
ing with  verdure  and  bloom  the  entire 
thicket,  complete] y  shutting  out  the  in- 
tense fight  and  heat  of  the  blazing 
sun — producing  a  profuse*  varied,  and 
rich  mass  of  the  most  luxurious  green 
tints,  the  intense  lieht  shining  through 
their  transparent  leaves*  while  their 
graceful  tendrils  hang  in  wreaths*  fes- 
tooning nature's  loveliest  arbours — 
drooping  across  in  garlands  of  ffoigeous 
blossoms*  red,  yellow*  purple*  blue 
and  white;  some  of  them  smaJl  and 
tiny*  others  as  large  as  a  peony  rose, 
closing  jtm  in  with  a  thin  partition 
of  qniverine  leaves*  through  which  tho 

{)arrot  and  humming-bird  are  constant- 
y  fluttering:  also*  the  ^ceful  rib- 
bon bird*  which  is  white*  with  a  tufl  on 
the  head  and  two  long  feathers  growing 
out  of  its  tail*  closely  resembung  the 
bird  of  paradise.  Some  of  those  creep- 
ing plants  are  of  huge  dimensions*  and 
are  called  jungle-rope*  beine  as  thick 
and  as  closely  twistea  as  a  cable*  which 
it  closely  resembles. 

In  our  morning's  ride*  the  path  for 
miles  ran  alon^  the  margin  of  tne  creat 
tank  of  Minine*  which  is  upwards  of 
twenty.five  miles  in  circumference.  It 
appeared  like  an  extensive  lake*  or 
inland  sea:  the  distant  land*  jutting 
out*  forming  bays.  The  embankment 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length*  and 
fifty-eight  feet  wide  at  the  top*  com- 

Sletely  covered  over  with  old  timber. 
*he  plaoe  is  infested  with  evexy  variety 
of  wild  animals  peculiar  to  Ceylon. 
This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  presented 
a  wonderful  exuberance  of  bloom* 
being  in  many  places  covered  with  the 
red  lotus  and  white  water  lily*  while 
in  ever^  nook  and  pool  on  its  margin 
these  httlo  wildings  of  nature  nestled. 
Tho  grass  in  tho  dry  portions  of  the 
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tank,  along  its  borders,  fully  six  feet 
in  height,  appeared  one  flaming  mass 
for  miles ;  a  dense  body  of  white  smoke, 
floating  across  its  dear  surface,  con- 
trasted well  against  the  green  and 
purple  mountains  in  the  distance.  The 
bright  red  blaze  had  a  magical  effect, 
as  me  glowing  flames  burst  crackling, 
sending  forth  thousands  of  fiery  sparks 
when  fanned  by  the  breeze,  its  bright 
glare  mingling  with  the  green  of  the 
Ions  grass ;  wliile  flocks  of  wild  fowl, 
witn  the  '' did-you-do-it,"  the  '' pee- 
wit," of  Ceylon,  and  the  white  crane 
rose  frightened  from  the  fens  and  flew 
to  their  mountain  solitudes  for  safety. 
Tiny  kingfishers  were  hoTcring  over 
the  lotus  flowers,  and  the  gorgeous 
plumage  of  the  peacock  shone  with 
dazzling  brilliancy  among  the  quivering 
foliage,  while  trains  oi  butterflies  of 
every  colour  flitted  about  through  glade 
and  thicket,  in  the  balmy  air  of  morning. 
The  Veddahs,  a  race  of  wild  men,  had 
set  fire  to  the  grass,  to  produce  a 
younger  crop  as  food  for  their  buffaloes. 
Some  wild  rowl  were  shot,  but  owing 
to  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the  dan* 
ger  apprehended  from  alligators,  we 
were  obliged  to  leave  them  behind. 

Here  herds  of  elk  and  spotted  deer, 
as  beautiful  as  the  gazelle,  started  out 
of  the  thickets,  and  ran  across  the  grassy 
glades.  Numbers  of  jackals  came  out 
of  the  wood,  stood  in  the  path  gazing 
at  us,  then  disappeared  in  the  jungle. 
A  dog  called  Buly,  who  followed  one 
of  the  horses  the  entire  journey,  the 
pair  having  been  stable  friends,  was  in 
the  habit  of  pursuing  the  birds ;  and, 
having  ventured  to  sport  in  this  wild 
forest,  was  closely  pursued  by  an  im- 
mense  troop  of  monkeys,  yelling  in 
full  cry  after  the  unfortunate  brute 
like  as  many  devils,  leaping  firom  tree 
to  tree,  and  chattering  and  scream- 
ing with  fiendish  disappointment  as  the 
dog  reached  the*  horses,  and  thus  ea- 
caped  his  pursuers.  BiUy  wisely  kept 
dose  to  his  friends  in  his  travels  throneh 
the  forest,  and  seemed  to  be  efiectuaOy 
cured  of  his  hundng  propensities  ever 
after. 

Our  bungalo  was  a  deserted  rest- 
house,  in  a  most  ruinous  state  of  dUa. 
pidation,  having  the  upright  posts  and 
aportion  of  its  roof  alone  remaining. 
The  ends  and  sides  were  restored,  for 
our  temporanr  occupation,  by  the  in- 
tertwinine  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
white  caEco  being  spread  across  the 
ceiling.    Ln  the  centre  was  placed  our 


portable  dining  table,  together  with 
our  seats,  consisting  of  two  chairs, 
paddy  pounders  and  boxes ;  while  oar 
oeds,  luxuriously  hung  with  mosqiiito- 
curtains,  were  arranged  round  its  sides; 
with  the  various  luggage  and  travelling 
traps  lying  about  in  picturesque  oon. 
fusion.  I  had  just  returned,  feverish 
and  fatigued,  aiter  sitting  for  many 
hours  sketching  under  the  burning  sun, 
and  had  stretched  myself  on  a  couci 
to  rest  my  weary  bones,  when  frightful 
shouting  was  heard.  All  ran  out, 
thinking  a  rogue  elephant  had  invaded 
our  quarters.  To  our  astonishment, 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  regular  fight  be- 
tween two  ponies  and  Dr.  6.*s  large 
^y  horse.  The  three  were  pitching 
mto  each  other  with  hearty  good-will, 
neighing  wildly,  and  rearing  on  their 
hind  legs  like  three  unicorns.  The 
Modliar*s  bay  pony  seemed  to  have  tried 
the  game  before,  bcin?  sdentific  in  his 
mode  of  attack,  and  determined  to 
die  game.  As  his  more  powerful  oppo- 
nent made  a  plunge  at  him,  he  would 
nimbly  slip  to  one  side,  at  the  same 
instant  giving  the  horse  a  terrible 
broadside  in  the  ribs  with  his  heels. 
Such  neighing  of  horses,  and  yelling 
and  screaming  of  appoos  and  coolies, 
and  cursing,  and  growling,  and  shouting 
of  Malabar  horsekeepers,  while  the 
doctor's  voice  was  heard  amid  the  un- 
earthly din,  roaring  out,  *'  Why  the 
de'Ll  don't  you  katch  him  ? — ^katch  the 
b_h,  katch  the  d—d  b— h. "  At  last, 
the  horse  was  captured,  the  pony  taking 
a  parting  fling  at  him,  eveir  horse- 
keeper  present  giving  him  a  blow  with 
a  stick,  and  the  doctor  a  sound  lashing 
with  a  heavy  hunting  whip,  vowing  that 
he  should  be  put  on  short  allowance  for 
a  week. 

Mr.  Mercer,  the  district  judge  of 
Trincomalee,  and  another  gentleman 
joined  us.  Each  day  brought  forth 
fi^h  pleasure  and  enjoyment;  and, 
notwitnstanding  the  long  distance  from 
any  town,  together  with  the  danger 
and  difiiculty  of  travelling,  we  had  as 
good  fare  and  as  well  cooked  as  any 
gentlemen  in  Colombo. 

It  was  truly  delightful  to  stroll  out, 
before  retiring  to  rest,  in  the  cool  at- 
mosphere, afl^  the  burning  beat  of  the 
sultry  noon,  and  enjoy  the  enchanting 
effect  of  the  bright  moonlight  Night 
in  the  tropics,  when  the  moon  is  at 
the  full,  is  lustruous  and  elowiog  be- 
yond conception.  Every  object  appears 
as  dear  as  day,  as  she  pours  down  her 
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floods  of  light  on  the  distant  Iakc>  or 
among  the  8park1thg  dewy  foliMge  of 
the  citron  and  lime  trees,  while  the 
feathery  pendulous  cocoa  and  areka 
palms  quiver  in  the  air,  and  the  talipot 
spreads  its  huge  leaves  against  the  clear 
8Ky  ;  the  enormous  vampire  bat  sail- 
ing  among  the  forest  trees,  where  count- 
less millions  of  the  beautiful  firefly, 
like  winged  stars,  or  showers  of  living 
fire,  bespangle  the  jungle.  Nature  her- 
self  seems  to  slumber  under  the  delighU 
ful  influence  and  radiant  glow  of  the 
bright  moon.  Nou|rht  is  heard  save 
the  hum  of  the  beetle  or  the  bark  of 
the  jackal  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the 
surrounding  forest.  Two  hours  before 
daybreak,  wo  were  once  more  prepar. 
ing  for  our  journey.  Loud  shouts  for 
appoo;  cups  of  coffee  and  basins  of 
water ;  wasliing,  dressing,  and  packing, 
beds  taking  down,  all  hurry,  bustle,  and 
confusion.  Now  we  are  mounted,  and 
once  more  in  the  forest.  In  mid-dis- 
tance,  a  long  Hue  of  coolies  were  seen 
treading  the  narrow  winding  nath, 
laden  with  the  canteen  jungle  baslcots, 
beds,  bedding,  and  a  certain  article 
which  Dr.  W.*s  luxurious  jungle  habits 
induced  him  to  bring  as  a  travelling 
companion.  One  of  the  coolies,  who 
wore  this  wooden  necklace,  having  his 
head  through  the  hole  like  a  man  in  the 
pillory,  imparted  an  agreeable  variety 
to  the  procession,  and  caused,  occa- 
sionally, no  small  degree  of  merriment. 
The  train  of  horses  wound  its  way 
through  the  forest,  one  af\er  the  other, 
in  the  cool  delightfid  air  of  early  mom. 
ing :  now  emerging  from  a  leafy  thicket, 
again  crossing  a  glade,  which  resembled 
an  extensive  English  park.  Day  began 
to  dawn ;  long  purple  clouds  stretched 
across  the  eastern  horizon,  slightlv 
tinged  with  yellow,  changing  to  pinlc 
and  vermilion,  as  the  dazzling  sun 
burst  forth  in  all  his  glory  from  behind 
the  wooded  hills,  the  dew  sparkling  on 
the  leaves  and  long  grass,  like  diamonds 
in  the  reflected  glare  of  the  level  sun ; 
while  the  spotted  deer  ran  from  glade 
to  thicket,  and  the  song-birds  mat^  the 
forest  ring  with  joy. 

KiRi  Oya,  or  River  of  Milk,  is  a 
rocky  and  picturesque  spot,  where  we 
arrived,  and  found  a  sylvan  bower,  as 
fresh  and  verdant  as  the  trees  them, 
selves,  and  an  excellent  breakfast 
ready  to  sit  down  to.  All  appeared 
as  if  effected  by  magic,  temptingly  in. 
viting,  as  wo  ascended  the  steep  bank 
of  the  river,  and  inhaled  the  fragrant 
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and  agreeable  odour  of  broiled  ham 
and  jungle  cock,  and  beheld  a  pyramid 
of  eggs,  and  cups  of  smoking  coffee. 

The  scenery  was  grand,  and  the  bod 
of  the  river  half  dry  {  whilst  the  clear 
stream  rippled  and  glided  over  rocks 
or  sand,  collected  in  deep,  dark  pools, 
overhung  by  enormous  old  hoary  trees, 
dead  with  age,  their  white  withered 
arms  extending  across,  weeds  and  the 
bare  roots  of  trees  crept  along  the 
glassy  margin  of  the  river.  There  I 
watched  the  alligators  lurking  under 
shelving  rocks  in  the  dark  water,  which 
changed  my  mind,  and  prevented  me 
taking  my  accustomed  bath.  I  turned 
towa^s  our  encampment,  where  groups 
of  coolies  and  horsekcepers,  in  their 
many.coloured  costume.^  wearing  red. 
and-white  turbans,  sat  on  the  dry 
sand,  cooking  their  rice  on  wood  fires, 
which  gave  animation  to  the  scene, 
the  thin,  blue  smoke  rising  among  the 
dense  wood.  Afler  remaining  in  this 
cool  retreat,  sheltered  from  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  noon.day  sun,  for  a 
few  hours,  we  proceeded  onward; 
beautiful  glades  opening  here  and 
there,  covered  with  ripe  hay,  which 
filled  the  mind  with  sad  and  pleasing 
thoughts  of  home.  Passing  throng 
leafy  arbours,  everywhere  around  us 
were  the  tracks  of  the  elephant.  Here 
the  great  euphorbia  luxuriated;  myrtle- 
trees  grew  as  large  as  an  English  oak ; 
and  iron-trees,  of  immense  size,  which 
is  the  hardest  wood  known ;  passing 
multitudes  of  ant-hills,  upwards  of 
eight  feet  in  height ;  and  the  forest 
swarming  with  ticks. 

A  number  of  elephant  watch-hooses, 
constructed  of  bamboo.cane,  erected 
against  old  trees,  were  seen,  close  to  a 
little  Tamil  village,  where  these  poor 
people  stay  at  night,  burning  fires  to 
rrignten  away  the  elephants  and  wild 
hogs  from  their  rice-fields.  The  na« 
tives  are  obliged  to  nse  every  precau. 
tion  against  Uie  depredations  of  wild 
animals,  as  they  often  destroy  whole 
fields  in  a  few  hours.  The  paddy 
which  is  not  eaten  is  trodden  dowa 
and  destroyed  by  the  elephants.  The 
latter,  when  provoked  or  wounded, 
often  make  a  charge  on  these  frail 
erections,  which  they  demolish  in  a 
few  minutes.  On  these  occasions  the 
watchers  take  refuge  in  the  trees,  con- 
ceal ing  themselves  among  their  I  ranches 
and  leaves  until  the  sun  rises. 

The  scenery  here  became  more  sa- 
vage  and  wud;    the  timber  was  of 
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larger  growth  than  wo  had  seen  clse- 
where»  and  the  jungle  more  dense. 
We  crossed  several  streams  of  muddy 
water,  the  outpourings  of  a  neighbour, 
ing  tank.  In  this  hot,  moist  place  the 
yam  flourished  most  luxuriantly,  its 
great,  thick,  glossy  leaves  measuring 
upwards  of  five  feet  in  length  by  four 
in  breadth ;  underneath  one  of  which 
I  have  often  taken  shelter  from  the 
rain.  Amid  this  rank  vegetation  we 
beard  the  wailing  cry  of  the  alligator. 
After  turning  a  narrow  angle,  and  as- 
cending a  Targe  grsnite  rock,  the 
beautiful  tank  of  Ileenookhiriewe 
opened  on  our  sight,  studded  with  the 
lotos  and  other  water-plants ;  the  no- 
Uo  mountain  of  Betigal  Kandy,  with 


its  craggy  top,  in  the  distance.  Now 
we  were  fanned  by  the  cool  breeze, 
which  swept  over  the  glassy  water — 
a  luxury  unknown  in  colder  climes. 
The  most  ])rofuae  vegetation  I  ever  be- 
held surrounded  us,  and  the  sun's  heat 
was  intense.  The  air  was  filled  with 
tlie  songs  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  in* 
sects.  The  discordant  screech  of  the 
knife-grinder  (a  kind  of  beetle)  was 
heard  above  them  all.  An  elephant 
passed  round  the  base  of  the  rock 
where  we  sat,  and  disappeared  in  the 
forest;  but  his  frightful  trumpetin;* 
shortly  afterwards  reminded  us  that 
wc  should  join  the  others  of  the  party, 
who  were  iuUy  half-an-hour's  riae  on- 
wards. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Patrtck  Dokoboe  was  a  young  man 
of  powerful  muscular  conformation 
and  of  inherited  strong  passions.  He 
was  naturally  headlong  cither  for  good 
or  for  evil ;  ardently  affectionate  where 
he  loved,  but  capable  of  mad  rcscnt. 
ment  if  cause  were  offbred  to  arouse  his 
constitutional  violence  of  temperament. 
The  full  gushing  tenderness  of  his  na- 
ture  had  been  Ciulcd  forth,  to  meet  and 
mingle  with  the  unguarded  and  undis- 
guised ebullition  of  Winny  Mulcahy*s 
love ;  while,  under  the  influence  of  her 
beseeching  look  supplicating  for  for- 
bearance, he  had  borne  with  injury 
and  contumely,  which,  without  such 
intervention,  would  have  roused  the 
couchant  lion  within  him  to  unbndled 
fury.  To  prove  to  her  the  reality  and 
depth  of  his  affection,  he  would  at  the 
moment,  if  she  prayed  for  it  with  her 
eloquent  eyes,  have  stood  impassive 
and  allowed  her  father  to  have  dis- 
charged a  pistol  at  his  temple.  But 
when  Winny  Mulcahy  had  disistppeared, 
and  that  her  mute,  but  all  powerful  in- 
fluence  no  longer  swayed  him;  and 
when  he  beheld  the  grass  reddened  with 
his  blood,  and  felt  the  pain  of  shameful 
gashes  from  which  the  stream  continued 
to  pour,  there  came  a  strong  revulsion 
of  feeling :  he  groaned  in  agony  over 


the  recollection  of  the  outrages  ho  had 
so  tamely  borne,  and  had  Richard 
Mulcahv  stood  before  him  unaccom- 
panic<l  by  his  daughter,  he  would  have 
slain  him  on  the  spot. 

We  have  before  stated,  that  the  oath 
of  vengeance  he  had  sworn,  when  a 
child,  over  his  mother's  bodv,  he  had, 
under  proper  culture,  learned  to  reeard 
as  irreti^ous  in  its  character,  and  re- 
volting in  its  conditions.  This  senti- 
ment held  full  mastery  over  him  while 
he  met  nothing  but  kindness  and  af- 
fection under  Richard  Mulcahy  *s  roof; 
but  now,  as  he  sat  brooding  over  what 
he  had  himself  endured;  while  the 
blood  about  his  heart  boiled  with  in- 
dignation at  his  own  wronffs,  his  fa- 
ther's and  his  mother*s  injuries  were 
thought  on  bitterly,  and  revenge  ap> 
peared  for  the  time  to  be  a  dutv. 

He  had  seated  himself  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  been  degraded.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  follow  the  battling  of 
his  thoughts.  At  times  the  remcm- 
brance  of  Winny  Mulcahy *8  love  came 
like  a  gentle  breeze  across  his  fevered 
brain,  and  again  the  whirlwind  of  his 
fiercer  passions  banished  the  soothing 
cahu,  and  all  was  uproar  within  him. 

"Patrick  Donohoe  has  now  the 
knowledge/*  said  a  vmoe  dow  by  hint 
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xmng  the  Irish  tongue^  ''  of  how  Dick 
Mulcahy-Da-Mollocth,  looks  upon  the 
son  of  Sheela  Donohoe;  Dick  MuU 
cahy-na-MoUocth  will  not  bestow  his 
daughter  on  Patrick  Donohoe's  love." 

Patrick  Donohoe  raised  himself  to 
bis  feet,  and  wiping  away  the  blood 
from  about  his  eyes — ^for,  in  his  morose 
abstraction,  he  had  allowed  it  to  stream 
over  the  closed  lids — he  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  speaker,  and  he  saw^ 
only  a  few  paces  distant,  the  man  from 
whose  gripe  he  had  rescued  Winny 
Mulcahy.  While  he  looked,  the  speaker 
continued — 

*'  The  blood  of  the  poor  pretender 
to  the  great  man's  daughter;  and  kicks 
and  blows  from  the  great  man's  foot, 
and  the  great  man*s  horsewhip,  and 
spittle  from  the  great  man's  lips  into 
tne  pretender's  teeth,  and  the  abuse  of 
a  foul  tongue,  and  the  do^'s  dismissal 
from  the  threshold  he  guarded,  and  for 
which  he  eot  food  like  the  dog — ^these 
are  the  gi&  of  Dick  Mulcahy-na-MoL 
locth  to  his  watch-dog,  Pathrick  Do- 
nohoe." 

"  You  are  the  same,"  said  Patrick 
Donohoe,  adopting  the  language  in 
which  he  had  been  addressed,  «  whose 
grasp  onWinnyMulcahy's  arm  I  loosed 
to-day  ?" 

**  My  hatred  was  on  Dick  Mulca- 
hy *s  daughter,  when  your  youne  arm 
loosed  the  old  man's  hold.  There 
was  a  day,  before  the  years-j-but  more 
than  the  years,  the  lon^  and  bitter  suf- 
fering— had  made  my  head  white,  and 
my  fingers  weakly :  that  day  was,  Pa- 
thrick Donohoe ;  and  in  that  day  your 
young  strength  would  be  no  more  than 
a  woman's  strength  to  stand  before  me. 
Buch  aToch,  and  och  hone  a  rec !  when 
the  chains  are  put  on  the  strong  man's 
limbs  for  years,  and  wheu  the  scourge 
for  years  hacks  the  flesh  from  the 
strong  man's  shoulders,  freedom,  come 
at  last,  or  even  the  breeze  of  his  plea- 
sant native  hill,  will  not  restore  the 
wasted  vincour." 

Patrick  Donohoe's  first  impulse, 
urged  on  by  the  surliness  of  his 
mood,  was  to  punish  the  intruder  on 
bis  privacy,  and  the  scofiTer  at  his 
wounded  spirit,  but  there  was  some- 
thing pathetic  and  touching  in  the  last 
woras  spoken,  that  stay^  his  pur- 
pose. 

'*  If  my  recollection  does  not  deceive 
me,**  he  said,  "  and  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain the  words  came  from  the  lips  of 
Richard  Mulcahy,  yon  it  was,  who  sent 


him  here  to  seek  me,  on  the  spot  where 
we  now  stand." 

"If  Dick  Mulcahy -na-Mollocth 
spoke  those  words,  he  spoke  the  words 
of  truth.  I  sent  him  here  that  he 
miffht  see  "vrith  his  own  eyes  yourself 
and  his  daughter,  arm  in  arm,  and 
cheek  to  cheek,  together  in  the  lone- 
some glen." 

'*  And  why  did  you  this?" 

''My  head  sometimes  whirls ;  at 
other  times  I  can  see  a  long  stretch 
before  me.  I  sent  him  here  that  he 
might  have  knowledge  of  the  love  you 
give  to  his  daughter,  and  that  he  might, 
if  life  was  to  remain  at  his  heart,  put 
his  child's  hand  in  yours,  and  take 
you  for  his  son.  I  sent  him,  too,  that 
the  son  of  Sheela  Donohoe  might  know 
what  Dick  Mulcahy-na-Mollocth  is,  in 
flesh  and  blood,  and  bone,  and  marrow. 
If  the  words  of  Dick  Mulcahy  came 
mild,  and  loving,  and  warm  from  his 
lips,  and  that  he  called  Patrick  Donohoe 
the  son  of  his  choice  and  heart,  Patrick 
Donohoe  or  Dick  Mulcahy-na-  Mollocth 
would  have  never  looked  again  on  the 
remnant  of  the  man  that  was  once 
strong,  and  healthy,  and  happy.  I 
would  have  turned  my  back  upon  both 
of  you ;  I  would  have  stretched  myself 
on  your  mother's  grave,  and  I  would 
have  died  as  no  man,  having  a  man's 
nature,  ought  to  die — of  a  broken 
heart.  And  I  would  have  left  Patrick 
Donohoe  behind  me,  to  guard  with  his 
strong  arm  the  life  of  Dick  Mulcahy- 
na-Mollocth  ;  and  I  would  have  lefl 
Patrick  Donohoe  behind  me,  to  enjoy 
the  riches  that  Dick  Mulcahy  had 
made,  out  of  the  miseries  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  to  wield  the  power  that  Dick 
Mulcahy  had  gained  over  hundreds 
that  he  had  made  poor.  I  would  have 
left  Patrick  Donohoe  every  day  to  take 
Dick  Mulcahy's  daughter  to  his  bosom, 
and  to  love  her,  and  to  fondle  with  her 
beauty,  and  to  nurse  her  little  wee- 
nochs  on  his  knee,  and  to  be  as  happy 
as  the  day  was  long.  I  would  have 
never  crossed  your  path  again,  Patrick 
Donohoe;  I  would  never  again  have 
brought  my  tatters  and  my  bareness 
to  vex  your  eyesight ;    I  would  have 

gone  to  my  Shecla's  grave,  and  I  would 
ave  died  there  of  a  broken  heart.  I 
would  have  died  from  the  bursting  of 
my  heart,  because  thut  my  oath  of  ven- 
geance had  been  broken,  and  because 
my  Sheela's  murder  was  unreveng- 
cd.  I  would  have  done  this,  that  I 
might  leave  Sheela   Donohoe's   son 
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wealthy,  and  powerful,  and  with  the 
blessings  of  the  world  around  him. " 

The  old  man's  voice  faltered  ;  he 
stopped  abruptly,  for  his  words  failed 
him.  Patrick  Donohoe  had  listened 
breathlessly  to  the  outburst ;  there  was 
but  one  human  being  who  could  speak 
thus:..-. 

'*  In  the  name  of  God/'  he  said  so- 
lemnly ;  hwX  the  other  suddenly  spoke 
again,  he  had  mastered  the  temporary 
weakness,  excited  by  the  picture  he 
had  himself  limned. 

''  But  Dick  Mulcahy-na-Mollocthdid 
not  join  the  young  hands  and  the  lov- 
ing hearts  together.  Dick  Mulcahy 
raised  up  his  murderer's  arm,  and  he 
swung  it  wide,  and  he  cut  the  flesh 
from  the  brow  of  Patrick  Donohoe, 
and  he  reddened  the  green  sod  with 
Patrick  Donohoe's  gushing,  warm 
blood ;  and  he  kicked  Patrick  Dono- 
hoe with  his  booted  foot,  and  he  spat 
upon  him,  and  he  despised  him;  and  now 
— now  let  Dick  Mulcahy  answer  for  his 
thrice-heaped  wrongs  against  Murtoch 
Donohoe  of  Clough  Fionn.  Now,  let 
Dick  Mulcahy.na-Mollocth  answer  for 
the  untimely  death  of  the  mother ;  let 
him  answer  for  haying  sent  the  father 
a  wandering,  houseless  beggar,  to  run 
wild  through  the  land,  from  his  own 
mad  thoughts;  let  him  answer  for 
drawing  the  blood  of  that  mother  and 
father's  child  with  his  laden  whip,  as  if 
that  child  was  a  beast,  and  had  not  a 
human  shape,  or  had  not  a  heart  and 
soul  to  revenge  his  mother,  his  father, 
and  himself.  Let  Dick  Mulcahy-na- 
Mollocth  meet  the  vengeance  that  is  his 
due ;  let  the  pledged  oath  be  fulfilled. 
Let  Dick  Mulcahy  die  by  the  hands  of 
the  father  and  son,  who  swore  to  be 
revenged  upon  him.'* 

"Wretched  and  outcast  man,  you 
are " 

*<  I  am  Murtoch  Donohoe  of  Clough 
Fionn.  I  was  the  joyful  husband  of 
your  mother  —  I  am  your  father,  Pa- 
trick Donohoe." 

They  rushed  into  each  othcr*8  arms. 
After  a  long-enduring  embrace,  the 
old  man  separated  himself  from  his  son, 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  that  son's 
shoulder,  he  again  addi%ssed  him : — 

*'  I  thought  I  should  have  Iain  in 
my  last  home,  hard  by  the  ruined 
church  of  Kilebeg,  without  pressing 
Sheela  Donohoe's  boy  to  my  breast. 
The  blood  from  my  heart  is  around 
your  heart,  Patrick'  Donohoe.  I  was 
the  husband  of  ftheela  Donohoe,  who 


fed  you  with  the  milk  from  her  bosom. 
Well  beloved  of  Sheela  was  your  fa- 
ther.  You  were  bom  of  her  to  me ; 
in  my  arms  I  nursed  your  weakness. 
I  was  a  happy  and  thriving  man  on 
Clough  Fionn  hilL  Look  upon  me 
now  1 — look  at  my  hair,  with  tne  snow 
heavy  upon  it  before  the  winter  time 
of  my  daysl^ook  at  my  wasted  cheeks! 
^ook  at  my  bare  ana  torn  feet !  I 
was  your  father  when  I  was  strong  in 
body,  and  strong  in  mind,  and  strong 
in  worlflly  goods.  Now  that  my  arm  is 
weakly — now  that  my  mind  is  wild  and 
giddy,  as  it  often  is— now  that  I  am  in 
tatters,  and,  as  you  tell  mc,  an  outcast, 
I  am  your  father  still,  Patrick  Dono- 
hoe." 

Patrick  Donohoe  placed  one  hand 
before  his  wounded  face,  with  the  other 
he  clasped  that  of  his  parent ;  heavy 
sobs  rent  his  breast,  and  the  big  tears 
flowing  down,  channelled  their  course 
throu^  the  blood- stains.  Hand  in 
hand,  the  father  and  son  sat  down  side 
by  side. 

"It  is  now  more  than  fourteen 
years,"  said  Patrick  Donohoe,  when 
he  could  command  his  words,  "  that  I 
have  been  passing  from  my  childhood 
to  my  manhood ;  what  has  been  your 
fortune  during  that  long  period,  my 
father  ?" 

"  I  turned  my  back  on  Clough  Fionn 
hill,  when  there  was  no  home  there  for 
me,  and  when  I  had  heard  the  day 
falling,  lump  by  lump,  on  your  mother's 
coffin.  I  went,  I  did  not  mind  or  care 
whither.  I  wanted  to  fly  from  my 
sorrows,  but  my  sorrows  were  with  me 
wherever  I  turned  my  face.  I  went 
wherever  the  wind  blew  the  loudest  in 
my  ears,  and  the  stiffcst  against  my 
forehead.  "Wlierever  I  went,  or  which- 
ever  road  I  took,  the  hand  that  first 
si  ruck  roe  down  was  still  upon  roe. 
His  ears  were  listening  when  the  hus- 
band and  the  child  p^ged  their  oath 
on  Clough  Fionn ;  and  he  dreaded  the 
sworn  vengeance.  He  tracked  yoor 
father  over  the  mountains,  and  through 
the  valleys,  and  at  his  bidding  I  was 
seized  on ;  and  I  was  shut  into  a  pri- 
son. A  small,  and  a  deep,  and  a  dark 
prison  was  closed  upon  me  at  his  bid^ 
ding;  and  irons  were  put  upon  my 
limbs.  I  was  chained  down  at  his 
command — chained  down  with  irons 
on  me.  I  cried  out  for  vengeance 
against  the  slayer  of  my  wife,  and  the 
persecutor  of  her  husband;  and  I  itnig- 
gled  hard  to  gain  the  freedom  of  Cbe 
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billfl  again.  And  then  they  came  with 
scourges,  and  the  flesh  was  cut  from 
my  back  with  thongs,  until  the  spirit 
sank  down,  as  if  death  had  frozen  my 
blood.  The  strong  man,  who  could 
face  the  roaring  buU,  and  hold  him  by 
the  horns  in  his  fury,  was  as  helpless  as 
the  weeny  child.  For  man3r,  many 
summers/ and  many  dreary  winters,  1 
roared  out  against  the  blows  of  the 
scourgers  sent  by  Dick  Mulcahy-na- 
MoUocth  to  flay  my  shoulders.  After 
long,  long  years,  when  they  had  made 
me  criopled,  and  feeble,  and  bent  down 
as  if  I  bad  lived  to  see  a  fourth  gene* 
ration  of  my  name,  they  opened  the 
dungeon  for  me,  and  I  came  out  again 
under  the  sky  of  heaven." 

'<  You  say  that  all  this  was  Mulcahy'a 
work,  oh!  most  miserable  father?" 

'« All,  all  the  doing  of  Dick  Mul. 
cahy.na-Mollocth.  ^ey  said  to  me, 
when  they  brought  their  whips,  but 
they  lied  when  they  said  so,  that  Dick 
Miucahy  did  not  swear  his  oath  against 
me ;  that  Dick  Mulcahy  did  not 
put  the  scourges  into  the  hands  of  the 
noggers.  They  lied  when  they  said 
this.  I  knew  m  my  heart  that  Dick 
Mulcahy  dreaded  my  vengeance ;  and 
people,  who  could  tell  of  all  his  hard- 
neartedness,  gave  me  the  word,  that  it 
was  he  who  had  shut  me  up,  and  had 
put  the  irons  on  my  limbs,  and  who 
nad  sent  the  scourgers  to  my  prison. 
Ay — oh  I  ay,  I  remember  they  called 
Murtoch  Donohoe  a  madman,  and  they 
said  to  him  that  he  was  bound  and 
flogged,  to  bring  back  the  senses  that 
had  flown  away.  Och,  hone-a-ree ! 
beautiful  son  of  the  beautiful  Sheela 
Donohoe,  I  was  not  mad.  The  sorrow 
was  in  my  heart,  and  from  the  heart  it 
came  up  like  a  flame  into  my  brain ; 
and  Dick  Mulcahy  flogged  yoiu*  father 
for  having  the  sorrow  on  him— the  sor- 
row  that  was  Dick  Mulcahy's  gift  to 
your  father." 

*'  Oh,  my  God  I"  ejaculated  Patrick 
Donohoe,  *'do  not  in  your  mercy  per- 
mit  my  patience  or  my  Christian  feel- 
ing to  depart  from  me." 

**  The  knowledge  came  to  my  mind," 
continued  the  old  man,  *<that  they 
punished  me,  because  my  voice  cried 
out  against  Dick  Mulcahy,  and  I  took 
caution.  My  tongue  was  no  longer 
swelled  thick,  and  dry  as  a  cinder  with 
curses  heaped  upon  his  head;  but  in 
my  heart  the  curses  were  deep  and 
bitter  still,  but  I  did  not  say  any  more 
that  Dick   Mulcahy  was  my  enemy. 


I  do  not  know  how  long  the  chains 
were  on  me,  but  I  know  Siat  my  head 
was  black  as  the  raven's  wing  when 
their  doors  closed  on  me ;  and  it  was 
white  as  that  of  a  very  aged  man,  when 
the  shower  and  the  sunl^m  fell  upon 
it  again.  It  was  a  long,  long  time 
to  be  scourged  and  chained  ...  a  long, 
long  time." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  cast  down  his  eyes  in  thought,  as 
if  endeavouring  to  unwind  a  ravelled 
chain  of  memory.  He  then  resumed:— 

"  When  I  came  out  again  into  the 
light  of  heaven,  and  when  the  same 
breeze  that  had  given  health  to  my 
youth  came  cool  and  refreshing  to 
my  sunken  cheek,  I  thought  that  I 
could  leap  and  run,  but  the  Umbs  shook 
and  tottered,  and  I  fell  down ;  and  then 
I  knew  and  felt  that  the  dungeon  had 
made  me  a  feeble  man  ;  that  the  youth 
and  the  health  were  gone  from  me. 
And  I  crept  along  craving  charity- 
charity  I  craved,  for  the  love  of  God. 
Ay,  ay,  I  was  a  beggar  for  the  food 
I  ate.  I  was  no  longer  the  stout  and 
bold  Murtoch  Donohoe,  of  Glough 
Fionn's  breezy  hilL" 

"  Unfortunate  and  miserable  father, 
you  are  urging  me  to  desperation." 

''It  was  a  long  and  a  weary  way  for 
me  to  crawl  back  to  Glough  Fionn ; 
and  when  I  came  there  was  not  «ne— 
not  one  that  had  me  in  remembrance. 
No  one  could  think  that  the  white- 
headed  and  white-bearded  man,  with 
the  thin,  wrinkled  face,  and  the  totter, 
ing  footstep,  was  the  stout  and  sinewy 
Murtoch  Donohoe,  whom  no  man  of 
his  day  could  meet  to  throw  the 
sledge,  or  gripe  at  wrestling,  or  hurl 
the  ball  to  the  contested  goal.  No 
one  had  the  thought  that  the  beggar 
for  charity,  with  bare  feet  and  dressed 
in  rags,  was  the  same  Murtoch  Do. 
nohoe  who  had  been  the  wealthiest  on 
Glough  Fionn,  and  who  had  eaten  and 
drunk,  and  had  been  dad  the  best  of 
any  on  the  hill." 

*'  While  I  had  money  to  command, 
and  while  abundance  was  around  me ; 
while  my  heart  was  light  and  joyous, 
and  while  I  thought  not  of  the  past  in 
the  pleasure  of  the  present,  }rou,  my 
brave  and  honest  father  were  in  irons 
and  under  the  scourge.  Father,  forgive 
me ;  I  should  have  raised  ygu  on  the 
shoulders  of  my  heart.  I  should  have 
wrenched  your  prison-bars,  and  torn 
off  your  fetters ;  I  should  have  seized 
the  arm  that  scourged  you,  and  torn  it 
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from  the  8coiirger*s  body.  Father,  for- 
give  me,  that  I  was  not  near  you,  to 
aid  you  as  your  son." 

Murtoch  Donohoe  pressed  the  hand 
he  held,  and  rested  his  forehead  on  it 
for  a  moment,  he  then  resumed  the 
history  of  his  sniFerings.  For  nearly 
fifteen  years  he  had  not  met  with  syni- 
pathy,  and  it  was  a  novel  and  welcome 
balm  to  him. 

**  Limping  over  a  long  and  wearv 
way,  I  came  back  to  Clough  Fion  hill, 
and  I  sat  where  was  once  my  happy 
homo.  All  trace  of  it  was  gone ;  nnd 
I  went  from  the  hill  to  the  church- 
yard, where  the  mother  of  Patrick 
Ponohoe  lies  buried;  and  I  spent  the 
first  night  of  my  return  upon  her  ^ave. 
It  is  now  more  than  two  years  nnce  I 
left  my  dungeon,  and  sat  on  Clough 
Fionn;  from  that  hour  to  this,  my 
skeping-place  at  nisht  has  been  with- 
in  tne  ruins  of  the  little  church,  close 
by  the  sod  that  covers  my  Sheda.  I 
looked  upon  your  brow  of  manly 
beauty,  son  of  Sheela  Donohoe.  Uca- 
Ten's  king  alone  knows  how  my  heart 
warmed  to  you  ;  but  I  did  not  call  you 
by  the  name  of  son." 

"Oh I  my  father — my  persecuted 
father  I  Why  did  vou  not  take  me  to 
▼our  heart,  and  call  me  son  ?  I  would 
have  cherished  you  there,  and  no  other 
love  should  fill  k" 

He  paused,  and  then  continued  in  a 
lower  tone,  partly  in  communion  with 
himself:—- 

*<Two  vears  back  I  thought  of 
Winny  Mmcahy  as  one  to  be  loved, 
but  I  had  not  then  looked  upon  the 
perfection  of  her  beauty,  nor  had  she 
wound  herself  around  me  by  her  help- 
lessness and  dependence.  Two  years 
ago  I  would  have  loved  my  father,  and 
none  other — ^nonc  other.  Now  I  love 
the  daughter  of  the  man  who  has 
wronged  me  and  mine  beyond  forgive, 
ness.  Although  my  mother's  early 
death  was  owing  to  this  man ;  although 
my  father's  suficrings  were  brought  on 
by  him ;  although  he  has  spumed  and 
outraged  mo  beyond  nature's  bearing, 
I  love,  and  I  must  oontinue  to  love, 
his  trusting,  gentle,  beautiful  daughter. 
Father,  why  did  yon  not  call  me  son  ?** 
'<  When  I  sat  on  Clough  Fionn  hill, 
after  the  dungeon>door  was  open  to 
me,  I  sai4  I  would  not  call  upon  ray 
ton  to  remember  the  oath  of  his  child- 
hood ;  I  said  I  would  not  bring  my  son 
from  wealth  to  beggary,  that  he  misht 
•taad  by  the  side  of  his  ragged,  weakly 


father.  When  I  siud  this,  there  was 
no  strength  in  my  bones ;  a  child's 
push  would  have  brought  me  to  the 
earth.  I  said  I  would  bide  my  time  to 
fulfil  my  oath  on  Dick  Muleahy,  with* 
out  the  aid  of  my  son's  hand.  Fatrick 
Donohoe,  and  every  one  of  all  that 
ever  knew  me  in  the  prime  of  my 
strength,  said  that  Murtoch  Donohoe 
was  dead — that  he  had  died  far  away 
from  home— and  that  his  bones  lay 
amongst  the  bones  of  strangers.  None 
could  remember  him  when  they  looked 
on  the  white-haired  beggarman.  And 
I  said  I  would  fulfil  my  oath  with  my 
own  hand,  and  that  none  should  call 
the  slayer  of  Dick  Muleahy  by  the 
name  of  Murtoch  Donohoe.  With 
the  breeze  of  my  native  hill  of  Clough 
Fionn  came  to  me,  one  day  after  the 
other,  some  of  the  strength  that  was 
mine  when  I  ran  from  it ;  and  then  I 
saw  that  Patrick  Donohoe  loved  the 
young  rose  that  blossomed  on  a  thorny 
stem ;  and  the  father  said,  if  Dick 
Muleahy  takes  Patrick  Donohoe  as  his 
son,  the  chained  and  scourged  Murtoch 
will  die  upon  his  wife's  grave,  for* 
sworn  and  unrevenged." 

There  was  silence  for  a  while,  and 
Murtoch  Donohoe  went  on,  changing 
the  manner  of  his  speech  :— 

**  You  have  leanied,  Patrick  Dono^ 
hoe,  that  a  white-headed  and  bare* 
leo^eed  beggar  gave  warning  to  Dick 
Muleahy,  when  his  life  was  in  peril?" 

'*  I  have ;  and  thrice  have  I  saved 
his  life,  risking  my  own  to  do  so,  and 
acting  on  the  warning  given  to  Nance 
Pencfer." 

*'And  I,  Murtoch  Donohoe,  the 
white-headed,  barefooted  beggar — ^I  it 
was  who  sent  Sheela  Donohoe's  son  to 
ward  off  the  death-blow  from  Sheel* 
Donob oo's  m urderer. " 

"  Why  was  thi«,  unhappy  father?** 

"  I  said  that  none  should  raise  a  band 
against  Mulcnhy  but  Murtoch  Dono- 
hoe. I  Miid  this  to  Yomau  Soolivan, 
and  I  said  it  to  Simeon  Maheffy,  and 
I  said  it  to  all  the  others.  For  not 
one  amongst  them — not  one  of  them 
all  had  sworn  an  oath  over  his  wife's 
dead  body,  while  the  soul  of  the  de> 
parted  was  still  floating  in  the  air 
above  it.  I  gave  the  warning,  and  the 
son  of  my  boily  stood  in  his  strength 
between  Mul<»hy  and  his  doom.  I 
desired  to  sUy  him  with  my  own  hand, 
for  my  oath  was  given  to  do  it.  Tell 
me,  Patrick  Donohoe,  was  that  the 
brainless  haste  of  one  who  had  no  wits 
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to  mide  him  ?  Was  that  a  madman's 
ainiless  raco»  plunged  into  without 
forethought  ?  Och !  by  the  hand  that 
made  me,  Dick  Mulcahy's  self  could 
not  use  the  cunning  of  his  clear  brain 
with  a  keener  or  a  riper  thoughtfuU 
ness." 

Martoch  Donohoe*8  head  sank  upon 
his  breast ;  and,  for  a  short  time,  he 
muttered  rapidly  and  indistinctly  to 
himself,  while  his  unhappy  son  groanecl 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  anguish.  Sud- 
denly, Murtoch  Donohoe  unclasped 
his  hand  from  the  band  he  held,  and 
stood  erect  to  his  full  height.  When 
he  spoke  it  was  in  high  excitement. 

"  The  truth  did  not  come  from  their 
lips,*'  he  said,  **  when  they  told  me  I 
was  road.  I  was  not  mad,  and  they 
lied  that  said  it;  I  was  never  mad. 
If  madness  was  to  come  on  me,  there 
have  been  bars  and  crosses  enough 
between  me  and  my  vengeance,  since 
the  dungeon-door  was  opened  for  me^ 
to  make  the  lifeless  wild  and  crazy. 
Listen  to  the  story  of  them,  Patrick 
Donohoe,  and  you  cannot  gainsay  me. 
When  the  messenger  of  mercy  from 
above  brought  me,  afler  long,  long 
years,  once  again  to  look  at  the  sun- 
light, and  drink  in  the  breeze  of  health, 
I  did  not  strike  at  Dick  Mulcahy,  for 
my  arm  could  not  wound  a  babe  if  it 
lay  helpless  before  me.  Then  it  came 
to  pass,  that  I  looked  on  Sheela  Do- 
nohoe*s  son,  and  I  paused  and  kept 
down  my  hatred,  as  I  said  I  would  not 
drag  him  to  his  father's  nakedness. 
Then  others,  who  had  puny  cause  for 
vengeance  when  weighed  in  the  scale 
with  mine,  loaded  their  guns  to  shed 
Mulcahy's  blood,  but  I  said  to  them, 
JHo  1  you  shall  not  slay  him,  for  I  will 
not  be  forsworn :  it  is  I  alone  must 
do  the  act.  Then  once  again  Pa- 
trick Donohoe  was  to  be  the  chosen 
bridegroom  of  her  heart  to  Dick 
Mulcahy's  daughter,  and  I  tried  to 
another  the  burning  of  my  ven- 
fleance  for  the  sake  of  my  only  son. 
Sat  now— now  child  of  Sheela  Do- 
nohoe, there  is  no  bar  to  stop  us— « 
hand  in  hand  the  father  and  tne  son 
took  die  oath  to  be  revenged,  and  side 
hj  side,  and  hand  in  hand  we  will  re- 
#toBB  the  pledge  together. 
jSMCome  with  mc,  son  of  Sheela  Do- 
%p^*'  the  now  excited  man  cried  out 
litest  pitch  of  voice,  *<now  that 
met,  and  now  that  you  have 
icknowledged  your  bare- 
*Dow  that  yonr  blood  has 


flowed  from  the  blows  of  DickMulcahy- 
na-MoIlocth — now  that  he  has  turned 
you  from  his  door,  and  said  he  would 
no  longer  give  you  feeding  at  his  loaded 
table— come  with  me — ^the  night  has 
fallen  and  the  moon  is  up  to  guide  us 
on  our  track.  I  have  no  shelter  to 
give  you  but  that  of  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  Kilebeg,  near  to  your  mother's 
bones.  Come  with  me,  son  of  Sheela 
Donohoe  and  I  will  lodge  vou  with 
myself;  the  grass  nourished  by  the 
dead  to  stretch  on,  and  a  grave-stone 
to  pillow  your  wounded  head.  Now 
that  you  are  houseless  and  a  beggar 
like  your  father,  come  with  me  and 
share  your  father's  bed,  near  your  mo* 
ther's  grave.  Follow  in  my  footsteps 
son  of  Sheela  Donohoe-^your  father 
lays  his  commands  upon  you—the  son 
must  obey  the  father's  bidding,  if  he 
would  not  be  accursed  1" 

The  temporary  maniac  ascended  the 
steep  sides  of  the  glen,  he  stood  on  the 
summit  for  a  moment,  waved  his  arm 
to  his  son  in  an  authoritative  manner, 
and  then  strode  forward,  his  breast 
torn  by  the  warfare  of  contending  pas- 
sions.  Patrick  Donohoe  hastened  after 
his  father. 

*'I  see  you  by  my  side,  my  son," 
said  the  impetuous  Murtoch  Donohoe ; 
<'  side  by  side  we  are  to  be  from  this 
hour  forward." 

There  was  no  reply  on  the  part  of 
the  nuserable  son,  and  thev  waUced  on 
silently  together.  With  long  strides 
Murtoch  Donohoe  crossed  the  country; 
he  did  not  seek  for  any  frequented 
path,  but  he  took  the  direct  way  to  his 
goal ;  and  over  hedges  and  over  ditches 
ho  scrambled  and  sprang;  through 
water  plashes  and  every  obstacle  he 
made  his  way  without  deviating  to 
avoid  obstructions.  In  somewhat  less 
than  an  hour  they  reached  the  summit 
of  a  trifling  elevation,  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  neighbouring  fields:  here 
there  was  a  mound  of  green  tm-f,  form- 
ing  a  nearly  circular  enclosure ;  this 
was  quickly  scaled.  The  space  within 
was  partially  shaded  from  the  moon- 
beams by  some  old  and  shattered  trees, 
but  there  was  sufficient  light  to  distin- 
guish the  little  grassy  mounds  that  co- 
vered the  remains  of  the  humble  dead. 
There  were  lowly  headstones  over  many 
graves,  nulely-snapedand  sculptured  by 
the  ruml  artists  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  for  the  most  part  rude,  grey  stones, 
unchisclled  and  rouch,  marked  out 
the  resting-places  of  the  poor.    There 
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was  a  small  ruin  standing  in  the  centre 
of  tbis  "country  churcbyard."  Tbis 
had  been  a  place  of  worship  in  days 
long  gone  by.  The  crumbling  remnant 
of  the  little  church  was  covered  almost 
entirely  with  luxuriant  ivy,  and  within 
the  walls  a  grove  of  chanoe-sown  alder 
bushes  shut  out  the  moonlight^  except 
where  a  thin  stream  silvered  a  chance 
spot  here  and  there.  Close  by  the  wall 
of  the  ruin  Murtoch  Donohoe  paused. 

*'  You  know  where  your  foot  is  rest- 
ing,  son  of  Shcela  Donohoe  ?"  he  ques- 
tioned,  or  rather  asserted. 

^'  I  doy  father,  this  is  my  mother's 
grave;  I  have  often  knelt  here  and 
prayed  for  her  soul's  repose." 

"  It  is  not  without  luy  knowledge 
that  you  prayed  over  the  bones  of  your 
mother.  This/'  pointing  to  the  ruin, 
**  has  been  my  only  lod^i  \\f  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  from  withm  there  I  have 
seen  you  at  your  prayers,  and  I  have 
come  out  when  you  passed  away,  and 
I  have  put  my  knees  into  the  marks  of 
jours,  and  1  have  prayed  too.  But 
with  your  father's  prayers  for  his  Sheela 
there  was  always  another  prayer—he 
prayed  that  he  might  gain  tne  strength 
to  be  her  avenger.  Here,  Patrick  Do- 
nohoe^-here— ^ver  the  erave  of  her 
who  bore  you  in  her  womo,  here,  join 
bands  with  me  now  as  you  did  over  her 
corpse  when  you  were  a  child,  and 
renew  your  oath  to  revenge  her  death 
—join  hands,  my  son." 

'*No,  father,  no ;  even  tortured  as 
I  am  I  will  not  swear  that  oath." 

"  You  will  not  swear  ?" 

"  No,  father,  no ;  listen  to  me— lis- 
ten to  mo  I  implore  of  you,  with  a  lit- 
tle patience." 

"Then  turn  your  back  upon  your 
mother's  husband;  return  again  and 
beg  for  food  and  shelter  from  Dick 
Idulcahy-na-Mollocth,  and  if  you  are 
taken  in  through  charity  tell  DickMul. 
cahy  that  Murtoch  Donohoe  is  on  his 
track;  tell  him  this  and  help  him  to 
aeiise  upon  your  father,  and  to  flog 
your  father's  back  again.  Go,  and  do 
this,  son  of  Shcela  Donohoe.  But  yon, 
nor  Dick  Mulcahy,  nor  living  man, 
shall  ever  hiy  hand  on  Murtoch  Dono- 
hoe again,  until  he  stands  over  the  life- 
less body  of  his  enemy,  and  then  Mur- 
toch Donohoe  will  laugh  loud  at  what- 
ever death  they  give  him.  Go;  turn 
your  back  upon  your  father,  son  of 
8beela  Donohoe — go !" 

"  My  poor,  misused  father,  listen 
to  me.    I  am  in  the  humour  to  awcar 


the  oath  you  ask  for — my  nature  is  at 
the  present  moment  savage  enough  to 
do  HO,  but  our  religion  teaches  us,  oh  t 
unhappy  parent,  that  an  oath  such  as 
you  woula  pledge  me  to  is  unhallowed 
and  accursed.  Our  religion  teaches 
that  the  name  of  the  Airpowerful  is 
not  to  be  invoked  for  an  unlawful  par- 
pose." 

"  Unlawful  puipose  I  to  my  face  yoa 
tell  me  it  is  unuwlul  to  make  the  mur- 
derer answer  with  his  life  for  the  life 
ho  took.  Will  they  not  hang  me  for 
Mulcahy's  death,  for  die  he  shall  and 
by  this  hand  I  Go  from  me,  boy,  and 
leave  me  to  my  loneliness  1" 

"  No,  father,  I  will  not  part  from 
you ;  to  your  side  my  love  and  my 
duty  call  rac.  But  again  I  implore 
you  to  listen  to  mo." 

"  Speak,  son  of  Sheela  Donohoe." 

"  Father,  I  will  not  go  back  to  Mul- 
cahy's house  again;  with  you,  in  weal  and 
woe,  is  now  my  place ;  and,  although 
my  heart  should  burst  in  doing  it,  I 
will,  for  love  of  my  father,  give  up  my 
love  for  the  beautiful,  the  mild,  the 
tender  Winny  Mulcahy.  I  will  give 
up  that  love  in  all  its  newness,  and 
freslmess,  and  fondness*  I  will  give 
up  that  love  at  its  very  spring,  even 
while  it  is  most  pure  and  gushine ;  and 
I  will  stand  at  deSance  with  Winny's 
father.  Your  harrowing  tale  has  not 
fallen  on  ears  deaf  to  nature.  I  will 
stand  at  defiance  with  Richard  Mul« 
cahy.  I  will  not  skulk  behind  hedge 
or  fence ;  but  I  will  meet  him  faoo  to 
face.  He  shall  have  a  weapon  in  hii 
hand,  and  my  weapon  shall  be  in  mine  | 
and  he  shall  answer  to  me  with  his  life 
fur  the  murder  of  my  mother— for  the 
chaining  and  flogging  of  mv  father; 
for  although  his  was  not  the  band  that 
shut  the  dungeon  door,  or  wielded  the 
lash,  he  was  the  cause  thereof.  Dick 
Mulcahy  shall  answer  for  the  wronos 
of  my  father  and  mother,  and  for  the 
blows  and  kicks  he  gave  to  my  father 
and  mother's  son.  And  then — and 
then — farewell  for  ever  and  for  ever  the 
darling  of  my  heart  l" 

Thus  did  Patrick  Donohoe,  under 
the  influence  of  his  rage,  parley  with 
his  conscience. 

Iklurtoch  Donohoe  grasped  his  ton's 
hand,  and  shook  it  across  the  grave 
whereby  they  stood  together.  The 
father  and  the  son  retirad  for  a  whOe 
to  the  shelter  of  the  ruins ;  and  then 
Patrick  Donohoe  followed  his  father  to 
Nelly  Glynn's  house  of  entertainmenC, 
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Here  Murtoch  Donohoe  made  himself 
known  for  the  first  time  to  a  knot  of 
illegal  confederates  there  assembled. 


And  here  fresh  strength  was  given  to 
Patrick  Donohoe's  resolution  to  meet 
Dick  Mulcahy  in  the  death-struggle. 


CHAPTXB  Z. 


"  CoNVoiTKi)  3ronr  body  and  your 
bones,  where  on  the  livin*  Lord's  earth 
$xe  you  going,  in  spite  o'  me,  you  bull- 
necked  tool  of  a  man  ?" 

Thas  questioned  Nance  Pender  of 
her  "  forty-first  cousin  by  marriage," 
Richard  Mnlcahy,  Esquire^  of  Mount 
Victory.  Nance  Pender  put  this  query 
the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  the 
events  of  the  kst  two  chapters  oc 
curred. 

«<Go  to  your  business,  woman,  if 
you  have  any,"  Mr.  Mulcahy  replied  ; 
**  and,  mind  me,  don't  poke  your  nose 
into  my  affairs  while  you  live  again, 
or  you'll  repent  it." 

He  was  engaged  reloading  his  pis- 
tolst  and  then  cntically  examining  the 
locks,  flints,  and  soforth,  when  he 
made  this  answer. 

<<Them  is  very  imperent  words  in 
your  mouth,  let  me  tell  you,  my  fine 
gentleman.  Mind  my  business,  agum- 
tha  I  I'll  mind  what  business  I  like,  or 
what  business  I  don't  like,  without 
your  lave  or  license.  Bad  cess  to  you, 
don't  look  so  glum  at  me.  What  do  I 
care  for  yourself  or  your  pbtols,  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  Hoch  1  I  didn't 
care  if  a  bullet  was  sticking  in  my  giz- 
zard this  minit.  I'm  heartscalded 
and  heart- blisthered  with  ye  all,  root 
and  branch.  My  heavy  hatred  on  ve. 
.—.'The  rumbunctious  bullhead  of  a 
man  will  be  lost  this  turn  to  a  dead 
sartinty.'— " 

<*  You  are  plaguing  me  to  no  pur- 
pose,  I  tell  you." 

<<  Lord  grant  me  patience ;  did  yon 
ever  hear  such  talk  out  of  a  man's 
mouih?  Plaguing  yon  I  ha,  then  I 
will  plague  you,  and  no  thanks,  when 
'tis  ior  your  good  I  am. — *  He  shan't 
cross  the  thrashold  if  I  can  howld 
him.'—" 

**  Upon  my  honour  and  sowl,  you'll 
find  that  to  be  beyond  your  stren^h." 

"  'Tis  romancing  you  are,  I  beheve. 
What's  beyond  my  strength,  I'd  be 
glad  to  know?  I'm  sthronger  than 
you  have  any  notion  of;  and  I  tell 
you  to  your  teeth  I  won't  let  you  out 
o'  this  unlooky  house  to-day.  I  wii^ 
I  never  put  my  fut  acrofls  tne  thrash. 


«<  Who  sent  for  you,  Muthress  Nance 
Pendher  ?" 

f  *  Bad  cess  to  your  tongue,  what's 
that  to  you?  Who  sentror  me?  I 
sent  for  myself,  and  I  came  according 
to  the  message.  Did  you  hear  me, 
then,  you  stubborn  brute  of  a  man? 
Go  along  this  very  instant,  and  take 
them  boots  and  them  spurs  off  o'  your 
feet,  and  put  on  your  sthrong  shoes 
and  your  eldherly  coat,  and  hang  up 
the  Carline  hat,  and  clap  the  felt  on 
your  pole ;  and  lock  up  them  weapons, 
and  stay  at  home.  I  tell  you  I  won't 
let  you  budge  an  inch  out  o'  the  house 
this  day,  pro  or  con. — *  Bad  cess  pur« 
shite  the  mule  of  a  man,  he'll  get  the 
bullet  into  his  skull  afore  he's  a  day 
owlder.  Haven't  I  Nelly  Glynn's  word 
for  it.'—" 

"  What  did  Nelly  Glynn  tell  you  ? 
—out  with  the  whole  story." 

'•  Who's  spakin'  of  Nelly  Glynn  ?— 
what  put  Nelly  Glynn  into  your  lea- 
thern pate  ?" 

''  No  tomfoolery  with  me,  Misthress 
Nance.  Ton  know  devilish  well  that 
when  I  say  must,  it  must  be.  Let  me 
know  before  you're  five  minutes  owlder 
every  word  that  Nelly  Glynn  has  to 
say." 

**  Faith,  and  I'd  have  you  to  know 
in  turn,  Misther  Big-talk,  that  when  I 
take  the  notion  I'm  aj  crossgrained  as 
ever  you  wor.  Foch  upon  Nelly  Glynn, 
I  say,  and  foch  upon  her  Shanavests' 
Hotel,  I  say;  the  owld  sinner  of  a 
woman." 

"  What  did  Nelly  Glynn  tell  vou  ?  I 
ask  again,  and  be  quick  with  your 
answer." 

<'  111  not  open  my  lips  about  her  if 
'tisn't  plaisin'  to  my  own  self.  Did 
you  hear  me  that  offer,  Mbther  Dick 
Mulcahy?" 

"  I  advise  you  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion, woman." 

*'  An  owld  rush  I  wouldn't  give  for 
yoor  advice  one  way  or  the  other. 
And  hearken  to  me  -— " 

Although  she  would  not  give  up  her 
independence,  Nance  Pender  plainly 
saw  that  her  interrogator  was  in  no 
humour  to  be  trifled  with.  With  this 
impression  onhermind  she  continued—. 
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"  'Tisn't  by  baHowring  or  barkinff 
you'd  knock  news  out  o*  me ;  and  I'd 
turn  my  back  this  miuit^and  howld  my 
prate»  only  'tis  for  my  own  satisiaction 
to  open  my  mouth ;  and  'tis  of  my  own 
accord  I'll  tell  what  Nelly  Glyim  said 
to  me : — *  Misthress  Pendher,*  she  says 
to  me,  making  a  curcbyy  'don't  let 
Dick  Mulcahy  budsre  the  length  of  the 
nail  that's  on  your  kittle  toe  out  of  the 
house  to-morrow.  Keep  him  and  howld 
him  fast,'  says  she ;  'keep  him  by  main 
force,'  says  she,  'or  you'll  never  see 
him  in  the  land  o'  the  livin*  again.  If 
he  stirs  out,'  says  she,  'he'll  be  brought 
home  as  dead  as  banna  lanna,'  says 
•he." 

*'  If  she  didn't  give  you  more  tidings 
than  that,  she  is  not  worth  one  shilling 
out  of  the  ten  she  gets  from  me." 

'"  Misthress  Pendher,'  says  the  ould 
ainner>  making  another  cundiy,  'Mis. 
tbress  Pendher,'  says  she,  '  let  that 
rumbunctious  targate  for  the  Shana- 
rests  stay  within  the  four  walls  o'  the 
house  to-morrow ;  there  is  twice  five 
bullets,'  says  she,  '  to  make  a  riddle  of 
his  corpse  to-morrow  night ;  and  the 
twice  five  bullets  will  be  sent  by  sure 
marksmen,  from  the  grove  at  the  cross- 
roads of  Knocknaree.'  Isn't  thai 
enough  for  you  to  know  to  stop  you 
from  cutting  a  flourish  on  your  nag  ? 
^m*  I  wouldn't  for  the  price  of  the  best 
milch  cow  that  ever  graied  tell  him 
the  rest  the  said  to  me.'-—" 

"  Kanoe  Pendher  T'—Richard  MuL 
cahy>  Esquire,  looked  at  Nance  Pender 
as  if  he  wonld  not  be  gainsaid ;  and 
Nanoe  Pender  understowl  the  mean^ 
ing  of  his  loob—"  Nanoe  Pendher,  be- 
fore you  and  I  part  from  aich  other, 
you  must  tell  me  every  tittle  of  every 
word  Ndly  Glynn  said  to  you.  Upon 
my  honour  and  sowl  you  must,  and  that 
to  a  dead  certainty.  Did  you  hear  rae^ 
Nance  Pendher  ?" 

*'You  don't  spake  undher  your 
breath ;  and  you  don't  discoorse  gib- 
berish,  and  'tis  aisy  enough  to  hear 
yoQ,  if  you'd  only  have  sense  in  your 
talk.  And  didn't  I  tell  yon — aint  I» 
without  stutthering  or  stammerinp:  in 
my  speech,  afthcr  telling  you  Nelly 
Glynn's  message,  word  for  word." 

**  Noj  you  are  not  afther  telling  me 
all,  Nance  Pendher." 

«  Bad  manners  to  your  tongue  for 
calling  me  a  Hard.  An  I'll  Uve  yoa 
there  now,  and  take  your  ooorie.  I'm 
not  to  blame  if  they  make  a  riddle  o' 
yoiu    As  oftfiB  u  the  pttdier  goes  to 


the  well,  it  comes  home  smashed  at 
last.  Bemember  that,  you  stubboni 
buU." 

Nance  Pender  was  turning  away  to 
leave  the  room,  but  Richard  Mulcahy, 
£squire>  seized  her  by  the  arm,  raised 
her  up  from  the  floor  twice,  and  then, 
fixing  her  on  her  feet,  he  twirled  her 
round  rapidly  half  a  dozen  times,  as  if 
he  were  scrcwins  her  to  the  spot 
whereon  he  placed  her;  then  he  worked 
his  arm  up  and  down  as  often  again,  as 
if  ri vetting  her  to  her  position ;  he  then 
walked  backward  a  pace  or  two,  and 
mesmerised  her  with  his  look  ;  and  it 
was  in  no  very  supplicatory  tone  that 
he  addressed  her~. 

"  Stand  there,  now,  Nance  Peadher, 
or  move  out  of  it  if  you  can ;  no  fool's 
capers  with  me,  my  woman.  Empty 
your  whole  budget  to  the  very  bottom, 
or  there  you  stay." 

"My  arm  is  in  porridge,  and  mj 
shoulder-bone  is  out  o'  the  socket,  ho* 
lus-bolus,"  said  Nance  Pender,  in  s 
cowed  tone.  It  was  plain  from  her 
hanging  iaw  and  her  staring  e^ es,  thai 
the  rough  usage  she  had  received  bad 
terrified  her. 

"The  devil  may  mend  yott;  how 
dare  you  keep  secrets  firom  mei»" 

"  Bad  cess  may  purshu^— "  began 
Nance  Pender ;  but  the  tone  was  fiur 
from  its  usual  assumption. 

"  Poh  1  jpoh  I  no  more  of  this  tonu 
foolery.  Give  me,  this  instant,  the 
rest,  residue,  and  remainder,  of  NdJy 
Glynn's  message — stop  a  bit— I'll  make 
a  guess  for  yon.  Did  Neily  Glynn  tell 
you  anything  of  Masther  I^athn^  Do* 
nohoe  ?" 

"  Did  she  tell  me  anything  of  Pa. 
thrick  Donohoe? — '  How  in  t&  worldy 
wide  did  ho  find  that  out,  the  sooth- 
sayer  ?'^" 

"Yery  good.  I'll  make  another 
guess — Did  Nelly  Glynn  tell  yon,  thai 
in  return  to  me  for  laying  the  rascal's 
temples  bare,  and  finr  sendmg  the  Uood, 
that  I  made  too  hot,  flowing  about  his 
heels,  two  of  the  five  brace  of  bullets 
that  are  to  riddle  me  from  the  grove 
at  the  cross-roads  of  Knoekmupee,  are 
to  come  from  Patrick  Donohoe's  ins. 
tols  ?  Did  Nelly  Glynn  tell  yon  that. 
Misthress  Nance  Pendher?" 

"  Who  said  that ;  you  hadn't  them 
words  from  my  lips,  vou  propiostica- 
thor.  And  I'd  stand  here  till  yon'd 
put  that  pistol  to  my  lug,  and  blow  the 
roof  of  my  sconce  about  the  hoiue, 
afore  you'd  make  me  say  the  like  of 
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Fathrick  Donohoe <  'Tisthe  trutli,  the 

raaly  positive^  undeniable  truth,  he*8 
after  sayingy  wherever  he  made  it  out; 
may  blobs  of  blisthers  scald  the  tongue 
of  the  tattle-tale  that  towld  him.'-.*' 

<<  That  will  do,  Nance  Pendher — that 
will  do ;  see  what  a  guess  I  Gave." 

^'Youffuessed  crooked,  let  me  tell 
^ou — <No»  but  he  hot  the  nail  straight 
in  the  centhr^  of  the  head.'-." 

«Ay,  and  I  can  hit  the  buU  be* 
tween  the  horns,  Nance  Pendher." 

'*  G!Ve  yourself  a  brainblow  in  the 
forehead,  and  you'll  do  that,  my  bucko." 

"  Now,  you  may  stump  ofi'-^I  want 
no  more  of  your  annoyance.  Stump 
out  of  the  room  in  no  time — but,  wait 
a  bit ;  listen  to  a  word  or  two,  before 
you  can  say  hanacih  lath.  If,  while 
I'm  awav»  any  living  sowl  but  yourself 
howlds  discoorse  with  my  lady  daugh- 
ter up  stairs,  I'll  send  you  and  she  hop- 
step-and-a-leap  over  the  door-stone  of 
Mount  Yicthory — neck  and  heels  I'll 
bang  the  pair  o*  you  out  of  the  house. 
And,  Misthress  Nanoe  Pendher,  it  is 
not  for  any  out-o-the-way  graw  I  have 
for  you  that  I  give  you  lave  to  be  with 
her;  but  I'll  put  the  whole  onus  on 
your  shouldhers." 

"  What's  that  you  say  you'll  put  on 
my  shouldhers. — <  He'd  be  as  good  as  his 
word,  whatever  it  is.' — " 

"  ITou  heard  my  words,  and  attend 
to  them.  Upon  my  honour  and  sowl, 
what  I  threatened  will  come  to  pass« 
if  you  don't  mind  your  points. 

*'  Be  away  out  of  my  sight  this  in- 
stant," he  said,  with  such  a  sudden 
elevation  of  the  voice,  that  the  little 
woman  leaped  from  him,  even  although 
he  had  so  ^ectually  screwed  and  rivet- 
ted  her  to  the  floor.  On  the  thought  of 
the  instant,  she  made  a  race,  darted  out 
of  the  room,  turned  the  key  in  the  door, 
lock  without,  put  it  in  the  very  bottom 
of  her  deep  pocket,  and,  stooping  down, 
she  spoke  tlurongh  the  keyhole^ 

«<  If  you  were  to  go  on  your  bare 
knees  to  me.  Bull-neck,  out  o'  this 
house  you'll  not  stir  to-day.  I'll  keep 
you  shut  up  in  prison,  my  laddo-^yoa 
can't  get  through  the  ban  o'  the  win. 
dow;  and  if  you  don't  come  through 
the  keyhole,  you'll  stay  where  you  are 
— hal  my  joker." 

A  kick  m>m  within  burst  the  door 
wide  open ;  and  the  little  woman  and 
her  impotent  threats  were  set  sprawl- 
ing  together;  and  Dick  Mmcahy, 
steppins  over  her  as  she  lay  prostrate, 
and  holding  a  pistol  in  each  hand^ 


strutted  down  the  stairs.  Nance  Fen. 
der  gained  her  feet,  and  hurried  after 
him,  with  all  her  speed.  He  was 
ostentatiously  placing  his  weapons  in 
the  holsters  of  his  saddle,  so  that  all 
eyes  might  see  him  making  the  de- 
posit. She  came  close  to  him,  and 
seized  his  skins— i 

"  Isn't  my  heart  blisthered,  and 
scalded,  and  cross-hackled  enough," 
she  said,  ''without  this  misfortune 
coming  on  me.  He'll  go  to  his  Maker 
in  a  hand-gallop  in  spite  o'  me.  Dick 
Mulcahy,"  she  whispered,  ''  you're  not 
made  up  for  dying — 'tis  many  a  long 
day  since  you  were  at  your  duty :  for 
the  sake  of  your  poor  sowl,  that's  in 
the  cradle  of  sin,  if  not  for  the  sake  of 
your  good-for-nought  carcass,  stay  at 
home  with  me  to-day ;  do,  and  you'll 
have  my  prayers  lying  and  rising  for 
the  rest  of  my  days — do,  and  I'll  never 
say  a  cross  word  to  you  again,  as  long 
as  I  have  breath*  Dick  Mulcahy,  Dice 
Mulcahy,  the  hand  that  was  for  you  is 
against  you ;  and  you'll  never  speak  to 
me  again,  if  you  don't  be  bid  by  me. 
Stay  at  home  with  me,  alanna  machree 
— stay  at  home  with  me,  and  don't  vex 
me,  or  I'll  be  even  with  you  one  way 
or  another." 

"  Let  the  hand  that  is  agunst  ma 
guard  well  the  body  it  belongs  to  ;•  I'll 
not  spare  him,  if  we  meet,  no  more 
than  if  I  never  saw  his  face.  Gro  in, 
Nance-^go  in,  my  poor  woman ;  take 
care  of  the  house,  as  you  always  did ; 
mind  the  ordhers  I  gave  you ;  depend 
on  it,  I'll  come  back  in  a  whole  skin." 

He  hastily  disengaged  his  skirtflf, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  awa^r  at 
his  usual  speed.  She  looked  after  him, 
waved  both  her  hands  towards  him, 
expressing  distinctly  that  she  gave  him 
up  as  lost,  returned  into  the  house, 
sat  down  on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  hid 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and,  in  a  bro- 
ken voice,  soliloquised  so  audibly  that 
Davy  Spruhan,  tne  footman,  had  the 
full  beoefit  of  her  lamentation — 

''That  woman  never  puffed  her 
breath  in  and  out,  that's  heart-scalded 
ayqual  to  your  four  bones,  Nance  Pen. 
dher — they'll  not  be  said  or  be  led  by 
me ;  and  they  don't  care  the  value  o£ 
an  owld  brogue,  that  wouldn't  bear  the 
prod  of  an  awl,  how  they  cross-hackle 
me,  and  tantalise  me,  and  put  me  und- 
ther  the  earth  with  fretting  and  vexa. 
tion — they're  an  unlucky  breed,  egz 
and  bird ;  and  what  wav  to  get  gooa 
of  them,  I'm  cook  sure  I  don't  Imow, 
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DO  more  than  I  know  how  to  ride  the 
potstick  over  the  moon.  I'd  want  to 
be  made  of  a  fient- stone  to  howld  out 
against  the  crushing  I'm  getting  be- 
tween 'em.  And  what  contrivanoe  will 
I  make  at  all,  to  give  comfort  to  that 
poor  shivering  ghost  that's  up  stairs. 
That  the  Lord  may  open  a  sap  for  us, 
is  my  prayer;  for  we're  oumb-foun. 
dhered,  and  we're  up  to  our  hips  in 
the  bog,  and  the  night  is  pitch  dark 
upon  us,  and  we  can't  see  a  stim  what 
way  to  turn  ;  and  the  mceroch  is  tum- 
bling on  us,  like  rocks  of  stones,  bat- 
thenng  in  the  backs  of  our  poles,  and 
dhriving  our  chins  undher  the  wather ; 
and  the  more  we  kick  the  deeper  we 
are  going-^och  hone  1  och  hone  a  ree  1" 

"  I'm  afraid  the  evil  day  is  on  us, 
and  no  doubt  about  it,  Misthress  Pen- 
dher,"  remarked  Davy  Spruhan  very 
sententiously. 

Nance  Pender  started  up.  *'  How 
daare  you  meddle  or  make,  you  skip- 
per-hopper?  Well  it  becomes  your 
jacket  with  the  griskin  cape  to  it,  to 
put  in  your  word  or  your  gabble.  Bad 
cess  to  your  wagging  tongue,  Masther 
Bell-watcher." 

Part  of  this  invective  was  poured 
forth  as  Kance  Pender  ascended  the 
•tairs  to  Winny  Mulcahy's  room. 

Winny  Mulcahv  was  seated  in  a  re- 
cess between  her  bed-foot  and  the  wall 
of  her  apartment,  within  which  she 
was  screened  from  observation,  and 
shut  up,  as  it  were,  with  her  own 
thoughts.  She  had  not  changed  any 
article  of  her  dress  since  she  had  been 
thrust  into  the  room  the  previous 
evening  by  her  father.  Her  nair  was 
in  disorder,  and  her  pallid  face  was  un- 
refreshed  by  washing.  As  she  sat  she 
did  not  move  a  limb  or  muscle :  both 
her  bands  lay  listlessly  on  her  lap,  the 
palms  uppermost ;  her  parched  eyes 
were  losing  straight  before  her  on 
vacancy;  her  lips  were  pressed  toge* 
ther  with  an  expression  of  hopeless- 
ness; and,  but  that  now  and  then 
long,  laborious  sighs  came  to  relieve 
her  bosom,  she  was  almost  as  motion- 
less as  a  statue.  Nance  Pender  re- 
garded her  with  the  most  cordial  sym. 
pathy,  and  she  sat  down,  without 
once  speaking,  on  the  bed-foot  near  the 
suffering  girl.  Winny  Mulcahy  fixed 
a  look  of  apprehensive  inquiry  on  the 
face  of  her  old  fnend,  as  if  she  ex- 
pected the  announcement  of  some  ap> 
paling  information. 

**1  might  aisy  find  some  betther 


work  to  do  this  morning,"  Nance  be- 
gan,"  besides  rowling  out  paste  cake 
till  my  heart  was  broke,  for  a  lady 
that  doesn't  think  it  worth  her  while 
to  put  her  tooth  in  it.  If  'twas  a  slice 
of  the  griddle  I  brought  you  for  jour 
breakfast,  there  couldn't  be  a  bigger 
scorn  or  disdain  for  it.— '*Tis  heart- 
rending to  look  on  her,  the  poor  tuf^ 
ferins;  htmb — ^heart-rendilg  and  heart- 
scaldmg  to  the  last  degree.' — " 

**  Do  not  blame  me,  my  dear  Nance  s 
I  tried,  but  I  could  not  eat.  X  have 
no  desire  whatever  for  food." 

'*  And  did  any  one  lay  down  a  plan 
for  you  to  live,  without  taking  the 
throuble  to  ate  your  food.  Tis  purty 
usage  I  get  above  and  below,  God 
help  me.—'  She'll  brake  my  heart,  the 
poor  sowl.' — " 

**  Nance,  I  was  hurrying  down  the 
stairs  just  now,  but  I  was  not  able  to 
stir.  I  thought  that  I  heard  the  sound 
of  blows — of  scarifying,  blood-drawinff 
blows— of  such  blows  as  I  heard  and 
saw  yesterday  in  the  glen.  I  was 
rushing  on,  but  my  limbs  so  trembled, 
I  was  obliged  to  sit  down  here.  I 
could  not  move  one  step  to  prevent  the 
shocking  calamity.  Did  my  father 
strike  htm  again,  Nance  ? — and  did  the 
red  blood  again  stream  down? — and 
did  he  raise  his  powerful  arm,  and 
strike  my  father  low? — and  did  he 
place  his  foot  upon  my  father's  neck, 
and  press  it  down,  until  my  father's 
face  was  blackened  and  distorted  ?  He 
did  not  do  this  in  the  glen ;  he  under- 
stood the  petition  of  my  heart ;  and  a 
lamb  under  the  butcher's  knife  would 
make  more  resistance  than  he  did :  he 
did  not  even  cry  out  as  the  lamb  would 
do.  The  Heavenly  Father  may  bless 
him  and  reward  him  for  his  forbearance. 
But  in  the  encounter  just  now,  the  up- 
roar of  which  I  heard  up  here,  did  not 
his  giant  arm  ^ve  blow  for  blow,  until 
my  father's  hie  was  gone?  He  did 
not  this  yesterday— for  my  sake  he  did 
not  do  it*  He  bore  the  cruel  blows- 
blow — ^blow  after  blow,  he  bore ;  and 
he  bore  them  as  if  they  were  inflicted 
on  a  helpless,  crippled  man,  and  he 
did  not  raise  his  hand,  Nance.  Yes, 
for  my  sake  he  bore  them.  A  little 
while  ago  I  heard  the  sound  of  the 
strokes  again,  and  I  could  not  move 
hand  or  foot;  even  my  tongue  I 
could  not  use  to  ward  off  his  ven- 

Coe  from  my  fiither.    And  did  I 
my  father's  death-stmg^le  ?.»and 
is  my  father  dead?    OhI  .if  I  could 
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eyen  hare  cried  out«  he  would  bave 
known  my  Yoice«  and  be  would  have 
been  placid  in  the  very  whirlwind  of 
his  fury — he  would^  indeed — he  would, 
indeed." 

''If  ever  poor  woman  had  her  pur- 
gatory on  this  eai*(h,  you're  the  one, 
Nance  Fendher,  you  heartscaldcd 
crature.  What  rhaumaushe  nonsense 
is  this  that's  tumbling  head  and  heels 
through  your  unfortunate  pate? — 'The 
brain-pan  is  biling  over  with  her,  as 
sure  as  I  have  a  sowl  to  be  saved/ — " 

"  Did  I  not  hear  loud  contention^ 
and  heavy  blowSy  and  smothered  cries, 
and  a  hard  struggle,  as  if  for  life  and 
death — as  if  two  iron  hands  grasped 
the  throat  of  one  who  cbooked  and 
gasped,  and  hoarsely  called  for  mercy  ? 
X)ia  I  not  hear  all  this,  Nance  ?  And 
then  there  was  a  heavy  leaden  fall — 
I  remember  every  sound  distinctly—^ 
heavy  leaden  fall,  as  if,  life  beine  ex- 
tinct,  the  two  iron  hands  had  relaxed 
their  hold,  and  the  strangled  body  fell 
like  a  log,  helplessly  1  I  heard  all  this, 
and  I  shivered  so  from  head  to  foot,  that 
all  motion  was  denied  me,  and  I  sank 
down  where  you  found  me  ;  and  then 
there  was  a  dead  silence ;  the  lifeless 
body  lay  where  it  had  fallen ;  and  the 
antagonist — the  strong,  unconquerable 
antagonist— .repentine  of  the  hasty  and 
foarlul  deed — it  was  bis  fury,  and  not 
his  nature,  that  had  urged  him — 
thought  of  me,  and  he  looked  in 
speechless  horror  at  the  blackened  face 
of  Winny  Mulcahy's  father.  Oh  I  it 
is  very  terrible,  Nance— very  terrible  1 
and  I  am  the  cause  of  all." 

"The  Lord  go  between  me  and  all 
harm !  if  you're  not  afiher  turning  me 
into  a  pillar  of  salt  with  your  words. 
What  put  this  wicked,  unchristian 
dhrame  into  your  unfortunate  sconce? 

"  Dream  I — dream,  do  you  call  it  ? 

"Worse  than  a  dhrame  by  a  score 
chalks,  for  you  weren't  asleep,  and 
your  ep'es  were  open," 

"  Did  I  not  hear  the  blows,  and  the 
choking  cry,  and  the  lifeless  body  fall* 
ing  heavily  ?  " 

"  Am  I  a  salt  herring,  standing  on 
my  head  in  a  huxsther's  window,  with 
a  penny  bun  at  one  side  o' me,  and  a 
ha'penny  pipe  at  the  other  side  o'  me— 
am  I? — 'obe'U  perswade  me  that  I 
am,  or  something  of  the  sort,  I  sup. 
pose,  aflher  that.* — " 

"  Did  I  not  hear  the  blows,  Nance« 
and  the  loud  strife,  and  the  — »— " 

"O  Lord!  O  Lordl  isn't  this  a 
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poor  case  ? — how  can  I  stand  it,  good. 
Dad,  or  indifferent,  between  them  all  ? 
You  heard  no  such  thing,  you  half- 
cracked  crature. — 'I'm  afeard  she's 
bidding  good-bye  to  her  wits,  the  poor 
sowl.'—" 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ? — ^was  it  only 
a  picture  of  the  imagination  ?  I  will 
pray  for  your  welfare  and  happiness, 
if  vou  convince  me  I  was  deceived— i 
ardently,  fervently  will  I  pray  for 
you." 

Taking  into  account  the  knowledge 
that  all  her  friends  had  of  Nance  Pen- 
der's general  ambiguity  of  speech,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  it  took  some  time  on  her 
part  to  undeceive  Winny  Mulcahy  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  contention  she 
had  heard;  and  when  at  length  she 
gave  credit  to  her  old  friend's  re- 
peated assertions,  she  flung  herself  on 
her  neck,  and  wept  upon  her  bo- 
som. Nahce  Pender,  between  every 
hug  and  kiss  she  gave  her,  called  her 
"a  rambunctious  young  slut,"  a 
"heartscald  to  her,"  and  used  many 
such-like  epithets-lalways,  however, 
qualifying  the  abusive  portion  of  her 
speech  with  sotto  voce  endearing  ap- 
pellations; and  between  her  affected 
.  abuse  and  her  real  kindness,  she  suc« 
ceeded  in  soothing  the  fears  of  "  her 
little  pusheen,"  and  her  "  pride  of  the 
rose-bush." 

Nance  Pender  gave  a  detailed  ac. 
count  of  her  contest  with  Mr.  Mulcahy. 
The  narrative,  being  consecutive,  was 
not  interrupted  by  the  good  dame*s 
usual  self-colloquy.  There  was  in  the 
tale  groundwork  for  further  alarm  to 
the  listener.  She  gave  no  interruption, 
however,  until  it  was  ended ;  then 
there  was  a  pause,  and,  placing  her 
hands  across  ner  swollen  eyes,  she  fdl 
into  reflection. 

"  What  curriwhibble  is  coorsing 
through  your  sconce  now?"  questioned 
Nance  render,  adding,  in  soliloquy, 
"  We  must  keep  the  best  part  of  the 
story  to  ourselves." 

*'  My  dear  eood  Nance,"  said  Win- 
ny Mulcahy,  looking  into  the  eyes  of 
her  friend  and  comforter,  "there  must 
be  more  than  usual  danger  threatening 
my  fatlher,  to  make  vou  oppose  his 
departure  so  strenuously." 

"  Tisn't  clear  to  me,  but  if  there  was 
one  road  as  smooth  as  the  carpet,  and 
another  road  nothing  but  bog-holes  a 
mile  deep,  'tis  the  bog-hole  road  he'd 
go ;  for,  achone,  if  the  brains  of  all  the 
mules  and  all  the  bulls  on  the  fiK^e  of 
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the  eartli  could  be  put  into  one  skull, 
that's  the  skull  that  Dick  Mulcahy 
wears.  He's  putting  the  heart  across 
in|me»  every  day  he  rises  from  the 
blankets — '  Faith  and  she  guessed  right 
enough,  the  darling  rose-oud — ^this  is 
the  day  of  danger  for  him,  above  all 
the  days  he  ever  put  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup.' — " 

**  My  dear,  dear  Nance,  have  yon 
heard  any  tidings  " — her  voice  sank  to 
a  low  quaver — '*any  tidinp  of  the 
wounded  and  bleeding  Patrick  Dono- 
hoe?" 

<<I  know  nothing  about  him,  the 
unfortunate  scapegoat.  I  dunna  where 
he  turned,  or  wnat  he  made  of  himself. 
The  Lord  pity  him." 

''You  were  a  long  time  away  last 
night,  my  dear  Nance.  During  my 
terror  and  my  wretchedness,  I  missed 
your  friendly  care ;  for  a  long;  longtime, 
for  some  hours  I  think — ^yes,  for  full 
five  hours,  you  were  away  from  my 
nde.  I  know  well  you  were  on  an 
errand  of  consolation  to  another  suf- 
ferer ;  but  I  had  not  courage  to  ques- 
tion you,  when  you  came  to  me  at 
last." 

**  I  went  out  like  an  owld  ownshuch  s 
and  all  I  got  for  my  pains  was  a 
wheezing  in  the  gizzard  tnac  will  stick 
to  me. — <  She  shan't  scroogc  it  out  o* 
me,  if  she  had  a  corkscrew  in  my 
tonffue.' — " 

«•  y  ou  saw  Patrick  Donohoe,  Nance  ?" 

**  That's  a  tundhering  untruth  for 
you,  Winny  Mulcahy.  I  searched 
every  stock  and  stone,  and  bush  for 
him  ;  he  wasn't  to  be  got  high  or  low. 
.^'  I  towld  the  truth  this  offer  for  a 
wondher.' — *• 

'*  Did  you  hear  of  Patrick  Donohoe, 
Nance  ?" 

''  Talc  or  tidings  I  couldn't  get  of 
him,  no  more  than  if  the  ground 
opened  and  swallowed  him. — *  That's 
not  the  truth  Nance,  by  no  manes. '«" 

'*  Nance,  is  my  father's  life  in  dan- 
cer from  Patrick  bonohoe's  revcngje?— 
IS  this  the  peril  from  which  you  wished 
to  keep  him?  Nance,  my  true,  my 
warm-hearted,  my  devoted  friend  and 
mother,  take  pity  on  me — do  not  leave 
me  in  ignorance.  If  my  father  falls 
by  Patrick  Donohoe's  hand,  there  is 
nothing  for  me  but  reprobation  here 
and  hereader.  If  I  know  the  worst, 
there  is  one  slight  chance  between  us 
and  perdition  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  If  the  truth  be  hidden  from 
m^  all  of  us  are  lost— all  of  ns,  Nance. 


If  you  conceal  the  slightest  circum- 
stance that  has  come  to  your  know, 
ledge,  then,  for  once  in  my  life,  I  will 
have  cause  to  say,  that  you  did  not 
befriend  me  in  my  need,  but  left  me 
to  a  fate  the  most  horrible  that  could 
befall  me.  On  my  knees,  and  with  mj 
hands  joined  before  me,  as  if  I  was 
praying  at  the  throne  of  the  most  high 
God,  I  petition  you,  my  dearest  Nance» 
hide  nothing  from  me.  In  His  name, 
who  looks  on  my  misery,  I  beseech 
you  to  open  your  mind  to  me;  tell 
me  everything,  my  true,  true  friend." 

All  ^ance  Pender's  affectation  of 
sourness  and  ambiguity  departed  from 
her.  She  dropped  on  her  knees  op- 
posite to  the  petitioner ;  she  moved  m 
this  position  dose  to  her,  and,  opening 
her  arms  wide,  while  the  tears  ran  fast 
fr*om  her  eyes,  she  clasped  the  suppli- 
ant  to  her  heart. 

"  My  own  darling."  sobbed  Nance, 
**  I  will  tell  you  everything — ^I  believe, 
in  the  name  of  God,  it  is  the  best  to 
do.  I  will  put  my  heart  into  the  palm 
of  my  hand,  and  you  may  turn  it  over 
and  over,  and  read  it,  like  as  if  it  was 
a  printed  book.  The  silent  tongue 
might  do  the  most  mischief.  Sit  down, 
achorra  machree— sit  down  side  by  side 
with  me,  and  rest  your  pale  face  against 
me,  and  your  ear  must  hear  every 
word  I  have  to  tell.  In  God*s  name 
I'll  do  it ;  and  may  he  aid  and  help  us, 
this  black  and  gloomy  day." 

They  sat  on  the  noor,  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  kneeling,  and 
Nance  Pender  made  a  ftiU  confession 
to  her  shuddering  companion.  She 
told  that  she  had  visited  the  elen  the 

grcvious  night,  where  she  had  been  a 
stener  to  the  interview  between  the  fa- 
ther and  son ;  and  she  told  of  a  subse- 
quent meeting  with  Nelly  Glynn,  of 
the  **  Shanavests'  Hotel,"  from  whom 
she  learned  that  Patrick  Donohoe,  and 
his  father,  and  six  others,  had  resolved 
to  He  in  wait  for  Richard  Mulcahy, 
at  the  cross-roads  of  Knocknaree. 

With  increasing  horror  at  her  heart 
as  the  narrative  went  on,  Winny  Mul- 
cahy listened  to  Nance  Pender.  When 
she  knew  all,  she  remained  for  some 
time,  still  resting  her  forehead  on  the 
old  woman's  shoulder.  An  occaaiond 
shudder  shook  her  from  head  to  foot, 
and  an  occasional  low  moan  told  her 
commiserating  supporter  of  her  men. 
tal  suffering.  After  a  while  she  loosed 
herself  from  Nance  Pender's  embrace, 
and  onoe  more  ahe  kndt   Nance  Pen* 
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der  again  followed  her  example.  Her 
eyes  were  dry,  and  lier  face  was  deadly 
pale ;  and  there  was,  for  her,  an  unna* 
toral  oompression  of  the  brow  over 
her  elevated  eyes,  and  a  significance  of 
resolution  about  the  mouth,  as,  clasping 
ber  hands  together,  and  raising  them 
above  her  head,  she  prayed  internally. 
Then  she  burst  out  into  passionate 
and  audible  supplication,  as  if  the  in- 
tensity of  her  feelings  gained  involun- 
tary utterance. 

"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven," 
she  cried,  ''  aid  and  succour  me  in 
what  I  have  to  ^o  through.  Let  not, 
oh.  Lord,  my  disobedience  to  my  fa- 
ther's will  turn  your  pity  and  compas- 
sion  from  me.  Grant  success  to  my 
undertaking,  oh,  my  God.  Let  your 
protecting  arm  be  around  me,  to  sus- 
tain  me,  to  enable  me  to  be  strong  and 
resolute.  And  oh,  Virein  Mother, 
accompany  me  in  my  perilous  path.** 

For  a  moment  she  bent  her  head  low, 
and  again  prayed  silently,  and  then, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  her 
person,  she  arose  to  her  feet,  and 
seemed  endowed  with  an  energy  in  full 
contrast  with  her  previous  prostra- 
tion. 

"  My  dear  Nance  Pender,"  she  said, 
solemnly  and  calmly,  ''I  judge  it  is 
now  within  less  than  three  hours  of 
night.  I  have  some  distance  to  go, 
and  I  will  go  on  foot ;  will  you  be  my 
companion  ?  I  will  have  none  other, 
except  my  God ;  and  his  support  I  feel 
within  me.  If  you  accompany  me  I 
will  be  thankful ;  if  not,  I  go  alone." 

Nance  Fender  was  awed  bv  the  so- 
lemnity  of  her  manner.    She  looked  at 


her,  and  snoke  to  her  with  unwonted 
respect  and  deference. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to.  Bird  of 
Paradise? — ^where  will  your  stately 
step  turn  to  ?" 

<*  I  am^oing,  with  Heaven's  assist- 
ance, to  fulfil  my  duty.  Your  com- 
panionship will  be  needful;  I  should 
not  go  alone,  if  possible ;  but  except 
you,  there  shall  bo  no  other  witness  of 
my  words  or  acts." 

'*  There  is  a  bar  against  us,  cuishla 
bawn — your  father." 

*'  Well,  Nance,  continue ;  leave 
nothing  unsaid.  This  is  the  time  for 
speaking." 

**  Dick  Mulcahy  swore,  and  he  is  no 
skulker  from  his  words,  that  you  and 
I  should  be  turned  from  the  sholther  of 
his  roof  if  you  exchanged  words  with 
any  living  being  but  myself.*' 

*'  Ha !  grievous  it  is  to  me  that  he 
should  have  issued  this  command.  I 
would  not  again  incur  the  penalty  of 
disobedience ;  it  is  my  heart's  desire 
to  obey  him  for  the  future  in  all  things, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  my  life.  He 
who  sees  all  hearts  can  judge  for  me 
that  I  would  now  yield  concession  to 
my  father's  will,  if  so  fearful  a  catas- 
trophe did  not  depend  upon  the  issue." 
Alter  a  pause,  she  added-.-"  Even  at 
the  risk  of  want,  and  abandonment,  I 
must  proceed ;  and  if  my  father  pun- 
ishes, I  will  bow  my  head  in  submis- 
sion. Will  you  walk  by  my  side, 
Nance  Pender  ?" 

"  Round  the  rim  of  the  world  111 
thread  in  your  footsteps,"  answered 
Nance  Pender ;  and,  af>cr  a  little  while, 
both  left  the  house  together. 


CHAPTEB  XZ. 


Thk  Spot  known  as  the  *'  Cross-roads 
of  Knocknaree "  had  been  selected  as 
a  fitting  place  to  waylay  Richard  MuU 
cahy ;  and  it  had  been  well  selected  for 
the  diabolical  purpose.  Four  roads  met 
at  the  point  fixed  on ;  one  going  directly 
northward,  another  to  the  west,  and 
two  other  roads,  which  at  their  junction 
formed  an  angle,  gradually  diverged 
from  each  other,  south-east  and  south- 
west. The  space  between  those  latter 
diverging  roads  was  occupied,  for  more 
than  a  mile,  by  a  wood  of  copse  oak ; 
the  aboriginal  trees  had  been  cut  down 
eighty  years  before,  and  from  the  roots 
shoots  had  sprung  up.  Where  one  large 
trunk  had  supported  an  umbrageous 


head  in  former  days,  now  three  or  four 
of  more  diminutive  size  supplied  the 
place ;  and  the  interstices  between  this 
second  growth  wei*e  thickly  overgrown 
with  hoUy -bushes,  and  briars,  and  en- 
tangling  brambles.  Either  of  the  roads 
diverging  from  the  point  of  junction 
could  be  followed  by  Richard  Mulcahy, 
when  he  had  quitted  that  goine  north- 
ward— the  one  being  accessimo  from 
the  other,  at  the  termination  of  the 
wood,  by  means  of  a  narrow  and  un- 
even bridle-path. 

It  had  been  aiji'eed  on  in  the  council 
of  Shanavests,  held  in  Nelly  Glynn's 
*'  Shanavest's  Hotel,"  that  three  men, 
under  the  command  of  Yoman  Sooli-* 
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van,  should  )ie  perdu  iD  the  wood,  half 
a  mile  down  tne  road  leading  north- 
east ;  and  three  others,  under  the 
guidance  of  Simeon  Maheffy,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  further  on,  screened  by 
the  wood  also,  and  adjoining  the  road 
leading  south-west.  MurtochBonohoey 
determined  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  his 
long- cherished  pledge  of  Tengeance, 
insisted  on  precedeuce  of  the  other 
assassins,  and  took  his  place  a  short 
distance  from  the  angle  of  the  joining 
ways,  screened  by  the  wood,  as  were 
his  partners  in  the  intended  murder. 
And  Patrick  Donohoe,  cognisant,  we 
regret  to  say,  of  all  this  fearful  pre- 
paration, walked  to  and  fro,  nearly  a 
mile  away  from  Richard  Mulcahy*8 
crouching  foes,  on  the  northern  road, 
resolved  to  meet  his  former  friend  on 
the  middle  of  the  highway,  to  stop  him 
as  he  advanced,  and,  weapon  to  weapon, 
engage  him  in  what  he  wished  to  think 
an  equal  combat.  He  would  allow  no 
interference  with  his  individual  mode 
of  taking  his  revenee.  When  Murtoch 
Donohoe  contended  that  the  father  and 
son  should  be  side  by  side,  the  son  was 
so  violently  peremptory,  that  the  com- 
paratively subduea  maniac  unwillingly 
yielded  a  seeming  accjuitesoence. 

Patrick  Donohoe,  influenced  by  the 
collision  with  his  father,  by  the  tales 
of  injurious  treatment  bandied  from 
moum  to  mouth  by  his  teuiporary 
companions,  and  by  the  bitter  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  endured  him- 
self,  came  to  the  scene  of  intended 
conflict,  thoroughly  under  the  influence 
of  the  fiery  passions  that  had  been  in- 
flamed within  him.  But  as  he  paced 
backward  and  forward,  and  paused 
now  and  then  to  listen  for  the  tramp 
of  an  approaching  horsemao,  moment 
after  moment,  the  better  feelings  of  his 
nature  gained  on  him;  the  days  of 
his  joj^ous  bovhood  came  vividly  be- 
fore him,  and  Winny  Mulcahy  was 
again  with  him,  petitioning  to  be  ear- 
ned in  his  arms  wnen  weary  from  their 
ramble.  He  thought  of  the  maternal 
afiecUon  borne  him  by  the  good  and 
fond  Mn.  Mulcahy;  and  he  remem- 
bered how  he  used  to  kneel  at  her 
knee  to  learn  his  prayers.  He  thought^ 
too,  of  Dick  Mulcahy's  rude  but  sub- 
stantial bounty  to  him — of  the  frequent 
bard  pressure  of  his  hand  within  that 
of  the  man  so  repulsive  to  others ;  he 
seemed  asain  to  feel  the  slap  of  MuU 
caby's  paun  upon  his  shoulder,  accom- 
panying som«  warm  eubgium  or  ex« 


pression  of  rough  attachment.  Winnj 
Mulcahy,  in  her  beauty,  floated  before 
his  mind's  eye ;  her  look  of  innocent 
love  was  present  to  him ;  the  velvet  of 
her  cheek  seemed  pressed  to  hb  cheek ; 
the  plaintive  gentleness  of  her  voice 
appeared  to  sound  on  his  listening  ear. 
He  endeavoured  to  summon  bade  his 
former  scorching  sense  of  outrage  and 
degradation ;  but  he  could  not  feel  as 
he  had  felt — the  *'  milk  of  human  n&. 
ture"  had  bathed  his  heart,  and  he 
was  humanised  and  softened.  He  felt 
an  impulse  to  rush  away,  and  throw 
himself  in  some  lonesome  place,  and 
hide  his  head,  and  think  coolly,  if  he 
could.  Had  he  alone  been  concerned, 
he  would  have  abandoned  his  deadly 
purpose  ;  but  he  was  the  leagued  con- 
fidant of  desperate  men,  and  with  agony 
he  felt  that  his  flight  would  not  save 
the  victim. 

The  night  advanced  while  he  was 
thus  agitated;  but  there  was  a  clear 
bright  moon  shining  overhead,  without 
a  cloud  to  dim  the  silver  radiance. 
There  was  a  projecting  bush  at  hand* 
beneath  which  a  seat  of  turf  had  been 
formed.  He  sat  .down  on  this,  and 
rested  his  forehead  on  his  hands:  he 
was  endeavouring,  while  so  seated,  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  in  accord- 
ance with  his  new  ideas.  He  remained 
in  this  position  for  some  time,  unable 
to  reflect  with  calmness  or  decision. 
A  light  footstep  sounded  near  him ;  he 
hastily  raised  his  head — a  well-known 
female  form  stood  before  him,  and  a 
well-known  voice  pronounced  his  name. 
He  started  to  his  feet,  involuntarily 
took  off  his  hat,  and  held  it  in  hia 
hand. 

*'  Oh,  my  Grod !"  he  excUiimed,  "  is 
this  possible  ? — is  this  Miss  "Winny 
Mulcahy?" 

"  Yes,  Patrick,  it  is  I ;  I  have  set 
out  from  home  to  seek  you.  I  have 
found  you.  Am  I  too  late,  Patrick  ? 
am  I  too  late  ?" 

"  If  you  mean  .....•" 

**  I  will  not  for  one  second,  Patrick 
Donohoe,  leave  you  in  doubt  as  to  my 
meaning.  Has  your  hand — has  that 
hand  of  yours,  Patrick,  so  often  raised 
in  defence  of  my  father,  and  so  often 
to  shield  myself-*has  that  hand  taken 
away  my  father's  life  ?  Have  you  re- 
venged your  injuries?  and  am  I  by 
your  de^  a  reprobate  child  ?  Am  I  a 
parricide,  doomed  to  shudder  under 
the  merited  malediction  of  my  God  ?** 

The  young  girl's  words  came  as  if 
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from  her  inmost  heart,  and  with  a 
solemnity  of  expression  that  took 
Patrick  Donohoe  by  surprise.  She 
did  not  present  herself  before  him  as 
the  helpless  being  that  had  leaned  on 
his  boynood  and  his  manhood  for  sup* 
port ;  she  appeared  now  to  possess  a 
self-sustaining  spirit,  and  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  sybil-like  inspiration, 
that  elevated  her  in  his  eyes.  As  his 
lips  separated  to  answer  her,  her  un- 
yr inking  look  rested  steadily  and  search, 
ingly  on  him,  and  her  white  lips  were 
pressed  hard  together,  with  a  resolute- 
ness of  purpose  he  had  never  seen 
before. 

**  Your  father  is  unharmed,"  he 
answered ;  '*  no  arm  has  been  raised 
against  him  to  his  injuiy." 

^*  Father  in  heaven,"  ejaculated 
Winnv  Mulcahy,  elevating  her  eyes 
and    hands,   *•!  thank  thee  for  thy 

foodness — I  thank  thee  for  thy  mercy. 
*rom  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  give 
thanks,  oh,  my  God !" 

She  bowed  down  her  head  reverently, 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  again  ad- 
dressed Patrick  Donohoe,  who  had 
not  attempted  to  interrupt  her  prayer 
or  her  silence. 

*'  Patrick,"  she  said,  '*I  have  never 
known  you  to  use  even  the  slightest 
equivocation  of  speech;  and  I  take 
your  simple  word  as  the  truth.  Even 
on  this  momentous  question  of  life  and 
death — even  on  this  question  of  peace 
to  me  for  time  and  eternity,  I  take  your 
word." 

**  I  swear  solemnly  to  you,  Winny— 
I  ask  your  pardon — Miss         " 

**  Patrick,  call  me  by  the  old  familiar 
name  of  Winny;  Winny  call  me,  as 
you  used  to  do  when  we  were  young, 
and  innocent,  and  trusting  cnildren 
together." 

Her  voice  was  modulated  to  soilness 
as  she  said  this,  and  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him,  and  he  took  it  into  his, 
and  pressed  it.  She  left  it  with  him 
for  a  while,  and  then  withdrew  it. 

"  Patrick,"  she  continued,  "  I  have 
walked  with  mv  utmost  speed  to  meet 
you :  a  strength  has  been  bestowed  on 
me  not  my  own,  praises  be  given  to 
Heaven.  I  was  told  you  were  to  be 
here,  Patrick,  and  I  was  told  your 
purpose.  I  knew  that  your  insulted 
and  degraded  nature  must  urge  you 
to  revenge.  Patrick,  the  terror  at  my 
heart  was  fearful.  If  by  your  hand 
my  poor  father  had  perished,  I,  his 
daughter,  must  be  accursed— the  pa- 
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rent's  death  would  be  owing  to  the 
child.  On  earth  I  could  never  rise 
my  head ;  in  the  next  world  I  should 
stand  at  the  judgment-seat  as  my  fa- 
ther's earthly  destroyer.  There  was 
an  awful  fate  before  me,  Patrick." 

*'  Winny,"  said  Patrick  Donohoe, 
visibly  influenced  by  the  youne  girl's 
example  into  a  similar  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling — ''Winny,  I  see  in  you  an 
angel  of  grace,  a  special  messenger  of 
heaven,  sent  to  restore  me  to  myself. 
I  have  been  as  one  possessed — pos- 
sessed by  a  foul  and  malignant  fiend ; 
your  presence  has  banished  the  demon 
from  me.  Blind  and  raging  fury  was 
within  me ;  you  have  brought  calm  and 

Eeace  to  my  burning  breast.  See, 
ere  are  the  weapons  of  death — thus  I 
cast  them  from  me,  that  their  contact 
may  no  longer  scorch  me ;  and  with 
them  I  fling  away  my  thirst  for  ven- 
geance. I  will  not  wound  you,  Winny, 
either  to  revenge  my  own  wrongs,  or 
the  more  deadly  wrongs  of  others." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  two  pistols 
from  his  breast,  and  threw  them  far 
from  him  over  the  fence  near  at  hand. 
"  Oh,  this  is  a  blessed  change, 
Patrick.  You  shall  have  Winny's 
prayers  and  Winny's  blessings,  llie 
gratitude  of  an  overflowing  heart  shall 
be  yours,  Patrick.  Whenever  I  bend 
my  knees  to  Heaven,  vour  name  shall 
be  on  my  lips.  I  will  be  grateful  to 
you  as  long  as  my  heart  beats." 

"  Gratitude ! "  daid  Patrick  Donohoe, 
in  a  melancholy  voice ;  **  yesterday  I 
hoped,  ay,  and  I  believed        ." 

"  Patrick,"  interrupted  Winny  Mul- 
cahy, "  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  to 
you  of  yesterday,  but " 

"Forgive  me,  forgive  me  I"  cried 
Patrick;  "I  said  the  words  without 
intention.  I  should  remember  that  a 
scorned  and  beaten  dependant  ought 
not  to  presume.  It  is  unfit  and  un. 
eenerous  of  me  to  do  so ;  forgive  me 
lor  my  presumption." 

"  Patrick,"  Winny  said  most  gently, 
**  do  not  speak  thus  to  me.  My  avowal 
of  yesterday  was,  to  be  sure,  unpre- 
meditated and  unforeseen ;  but " 

"  But  what  ?  What  would  you  say, 
dearest  Winny? — do  not  pause." 

"I  would  say" — and  her  voice 
drooped  almost  to  a  whisper,  and  her 
eyes  sank  from  the  gaze  fixed  on  her — 
••  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  retract  my 
avowal,  even  unthought  of  as  it  was ; 
to  say  that  would  be  an  untruth,  and 

I  will  not  say  it.    But " 
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*'I  am  listening  brefttblessly." 

*'  I  know  this  is  not  the  time,  nor  is 
ibis  the  place." 

"You  are  right,  Winny  —  I  have 
been  selBsh  and  ungenerous." 

*'  Another  opportunity  may  not, 
however,  occur  for  some  time;  and 
even  now,  and  even  here,  I  will  speak, 
Patrick.  Patrick,  our  afifection,  for- 
bidden by  my  father,  must  not  be  gra. 
tified  against  his  will.  Over  and  over, 
during  the  long,  long  night,  I  have 
thought  on  this,  until  my  hoai*t  ached, 
oh,  how  painfully  I  AVe  must  not  rebel 
against  my  father,  Patrick." 

She  wept,  and  her  voice  was  ten- 
derness itself ;  and  she  looked  beseech- 
ingly at  her  lover  through  her  tears. 
And  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on  hia 
shoulder^  and  did  not  refuse  to  yield 
the  other  into  his*  They  stood  so,  in 
silence,  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"True — true,"  said  Patrick  Dono- 
hoe ;  "  and  I  yield  to  your  sentence  of 
banishment  against  me." 

"It  is  not  my  sentence,  Patrick; 
do  not  be  doubtful  of  me ;  I  would  not 
have  said  the  words  of  yesterday  to  you, 
if  tliey  were  not  true — ^if  they  were 
not  Uie  truth  itself.  But,  Patrick,  the 
duty  of  the  child  is  above  all  others; 
no  blessing  can  be  with  the  girl  who 
disregards  this  aacred  obligation,  even 
to  be  happy ;  even  if  her  heart  should 
break,  the  daughter  must  obey  the  fa- 
ther,  Patrick." 

'<  Winny,  I  will  not  pretend  to  mis- 
interpret vou.  As  I  hold  this  sen  tie 
hand  in  mine  I  do  believe  you— -I  will 
believe  that  your  young  fresh  love  is 
mine.  I  should  not  have  used  the 
word,  but  I  could  find  no  other ;  there 
IS  no  other  word  of  the  same  sound  or 
the  same  signification." 

There  was  a  soft  pressure  of  his 
hand,  that  told  him  he  was  understood. 

**  I  can  join  with  you  also,  Winny, 
when  you  give  precedence  to  your 
duty — to  the  duty  you  owe  to  an  only 
parent ;  I  bate  a  father,  too,  a  wretch- 
ed and  an  outcast  father :  and  I  have 
a  duty,  a  heavy  and  an  onerous  duty 
on  me." 

"  Your  father's  piteous  story  has 
been  told  to  me,  my  dear  Patrick ;  and 
if  I  dared  I  would  reward  the  son  de- 
votedly,for  his  endurance  of  his  father's 
wroiu(S. 

"  I  see  it  cannot  be,  Winny :  a  duty 
lies  upon  me,  as  well  as  you — not  now 
to  revenge  my  father,  by  shedding  hu- 
man blood— no,  your  angel  presence 


has  scared  away  the  evil  thought  from 
me,  never  to  return.  But,  Winny,  I 
must  henceforward  be  at  my  father's 
side.  His  place  is  lowly,  indeed  ;  and 
lowly  must  be  my  place,  too — Slowly  as 
his.  I  must  be  with  liim  to  cherish 
him,  to  save  him  from  himself,  to  re- 
concile him  to  his  bitter  fate,  and  to 
train  him  to  forgiveness.  Your  father 
and  my  father,  dearest  Winny,  cannot 
abide  together ;  nor  would  my  unfor- 
tunate denuded  and  demented  father 
receive  the  beautiful  daujjhter  of  Rich- 
ard Mulcahy  as  his  child.  Forpjivo 
me,  Winny,  oh  I  forgive  me  5  I  have 
said  what  will,  perhaps,  pain  you." 

"  Our  fate  is  a  wretched  one,  my 
poor  Patrick." 

"  It  is,  a  very  wretched  fate,  Winny 
.—very — very.  I  see  that  from  hence- 
forward we  are  to  be  separated,  and, 
most  likely,  for  ever ;  1  see  that  our 
duties  lead  us  opposite  ways ;  I  see, 
that  loving  one  another  since  our  very 
infancy,  we  must  part  on  this  spot, 
perhaps  never  to  exchange  a  word  to- 
gother  again." 

Patrick  Donohoe  spoke  in  a  melan- 
choly, desponding  tone,  and  Winnv 
Mulcahy's  tears  flowed  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  she  sobbed  painfully. 

"  I  distress  you,  dearest  Winny ;  I 
will  call  you  so  —  Heaven  only  knows 
when  I  may  so  speak  to  you  again.  I 
know  I  am  to  blame;  I  should  not 
make  you  wretched.  Well,  well,  I 
understand  you,  Winny ;  and  I  love 
you  the  more,  because  I  understand 
you :  and  we  are  to  part  here,  to  take 
our  separate  paths.  The  name  of  my 
poor  father  has  reminded  me,  that  your 
father  has  other  enemies  to  fear  to- 
night, than  the  man  he  wounded  and 
spumed  from  him." 

"  Oh,  save  my  father,  Patrick—save 
him." 

"  I  will  save  him,  Winny,  even  al- 
though, as  almost  to  a  certainty,  I  for- 
see — but  I  will  not  daunt  you ;  it  is 
little  matter,  now."  He  heaved  a  deep 
and  panful  sigh,  almost  a  moan. 

**  Winnj',  I  will  prove  my  love  to 
you  this  night ;  I  will  prove  it  so,  that 
even  your  father  will  say  it  deseryea 
more  than  blows  as  its  recompense ; 
after  this  night,  your  father  himself 
will  say,  that  love  such  as  mine 
might  be  as  valuable  even  to  him  as 
the  love  of  one  in  eminent  station." 

"  Patrick,  there  is  something  hidden 
in  your  speech  that  alanns  me,  I  know 
not  why," 
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*'  There  is  a  presentiment  upon  me, 
but  I  will  cast  it  off;  I  >vill  proye  to 
you,  Winny,  and  to  your  father,  that 
my  love  is  not  selfish — has  not  been 
cherished  because  he  was  wealthy  and 
because  I  was  dependent  on  his  bounty. 
And  now,  Winny — loving,  and  gentle, 
and  trusting  Winny,  I  will  pray  that 
God's  blessing  may  be  with  you  and 
about  you ;  I  go  to  save  your  father 
from  tne  danger  that  is  before  him; 
there  is  not  another  instant  to  be  lost, 
if  I  would  fulfil  my  promise.  Nance 
Fender,  my  old,  my  true,  my  warm 
friend " 

Nance  Fender  had  been  for  some 
time  looking  on  at  the  painful  confe- 
rence between  the  lovers;  when  she 
was  thus  addressed,  she  began  in  her 
usual  vein  of  aflbcted  sauciness — 

**  Bad  cess  may  attend  you,  where 
are  you  scampering  to,  you  rumbunc- 
tions  "-«but  sue  could  go  no  farther ; 
the  tears  burst  from  her,  and  she  gave 
way,  without  farther  resistance^  to  an 
explosion  of  ^ief. 

"  My  dear  Nance,"  Fatrick  Donohoc 
continued^  ^'I  must  instantly  away> 


or  I  may  be  too  late,  and  all  would 
then  be  over.  Take  charge,  Nancej 
of  this  drooping  flower.  And,  my  dear 
Nance,  attend  to  my  words — quit  this 
public  road  as  soon  as  possible ;  I  have 
good  reason'  for  giving  this  advice: 
make  your  way  nome  by  the  path 
through  the  fields,  that  leads  by  the 
blessed  well.  Mind  me  now,  Nance, 
quit  the  road  at  the  stile,  before  you 
reach  the  wood ;  I  beg  of  you  to  at« 
tend  to  this  direction.  Winny  MuL 
cahy,  have  reliance  on  me ;  your  fa^ 
ther  shall  be  saved;  whatever  blood 
is  shed  this  night,  it  shall  not  be  that 
of  your  father.  Bely  upon  me,  Winn^'; 
and  now,  in  the  name  of  God,  once  for 
all,  again  I  say,  may  God*s  blessing 
be  wiUi  you,  and  guard  you,  ever  ana 


ever. 


He  strained  the  unresisting  girl  in 
his  embrace— resigned  her  into  the 
arms  of  Nance  Fender,  and  raced  at 
his  utmost  speed  up  the  road  leading 
northward  fi*om  the  spot  where  he  and 
she  had  met ;  nor  did  he  turn  his  head 
to  take  a  parting  look,  but  ran  as  if 
escaping  from  hot  pursuit. 
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Up  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
writing,  the  life  of  Fewer  had  been  a 
series  of  struggles  with  many  difficul- 
ties and  disappointments.  The  favour. 
ing  tide  in  all  human  affairs,  which 
taken  or  neglected  at  the  decisive  turn, 
directs  their  after-current,  had  shown 
no  disposition  to  flow  towards  him« 
The  river  on  which  his  boat  was 
launched  presented  as  yet,  no  clear, 
transparent  Factolus,  flowing  gently 
onward  over  golden  sands,  but  remain, 
ed  a  muddy,  turbid  stream,  beset  by 
windings,  rocks,  and  shallows.  His 
exertions  were  also  badly  seconded  by 
s  very  scanty  supply  of  the  circulating 
medium— that  invaluable  auxiliary  in 
every  undertaking,  without  which,  as 
Horace  emphatically  assures  us,  talent^ 
virtue,  and  hereditary  descent  are,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  viler  than 
sea-weed.  Yet,  with  small  means,  and 
when  in  the  receipt  of  a  trifling  salary, 
he  contrived  to  subsist  on  his  income, 
such  as  it  was ;  he  always  maintained 
the  appearance  and  character  of  a  gen- 


tleman,  with  an  aspiring  spirit,  and  an 
agreeable  address,  which  carried  him 
into  society  far  beyond  his  immediate 
pretensions,  and  opened  many  doors 
usually  closed  until  the  stamp  of  ac- 
knowledged professional  excellence  un. 
locks  them  with  a  patent  key.  Those 
who  knew  him  intimately  in  his  tran- 
sition days,  were  often  surprised  that 
ho  was  able  to  live  as  he  did,  respect- 
ably and  honourably,  without  becom- 
ing embarrassed  by  debt,  or  committing 
any  of  the  innumerable  petty  mean- 
nesses which  that  unhappy  condition 
usually  entails.  Naturally  fond  of 
company,  he  had  no  turn  for  gambling 
or  dissipation.  Early  marriages  bring 
heavy  responsibilities,  but  these  are 
more  than  balanced  when  they  also 
induce  habits  of  regularity. 

When  Fewer  turned  his  thoughts 
once  more  to  the  stage,  after  the  epi- 
sode of  his  African  expedition,  the  art 
dmmatic  was  flourishing  with  a  lustre 
which  gave  no  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing decay.     Great  names  adorned  the 
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daily  play-bills.  There  were  Edmund 
Kean,  Young,  Macready,  Charles  Kem. 
ble,  Munden,  Dowton,  Bartley,  Liston, 
Fawcett,  Farren,  Harley,  Emery, 
Jones^  Braham,  Sinclair,  Miss  Ste- 
phens, Miss  M.  Tree,  Miss  Paton,  Miss 
Kelly,  Miss  Foote,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  ISIrs. 
Bartley,  and  many  more  of  approxi- 
mating pretensions.  Miss  O'Neill, 
Mj*s.  Siddons,  and  John  Kemble  had 
faded  from  the  scene ;  but  the  race  of 
Titans,  now  nearly  extinct  without 
progeny,  were  still  healthy  and  nume- 
rous. New  theatres  were  beginning  to 
spring  up  in  varied  localities.  The 
great  coropanier>,  from  time  to  time, 
were  losing  many  of  their  most  attrac- 
tive members,  less  by  death  th<in  se- 
cession. Not  satisfied  with  -being  a 
subordinate,  although  important  pilhir, 
each  became  inoculated  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  enacting  Atlas  or  Sampson.  A 
single  artist  of  eminence,  with  an  cnor. 
mous  salary  (the  pay,  of  course,  enhanc- 
ing the  merit),  was  found  suilicicnt  to 
support  a  minor  establishment.  The 
star  system  expanded  rapidly,  temples 
were  reared  with  magic  speed ;  but 
actors  of  the  true  cast,  to  supply  them, 
were  not  found  under  every  nedge,  as 
Stephen  Kemble  once  intimated  to 
Liston,  when  he  had  offended  him. 
The  anecdote  is  worth  preserving, 
Lbton,  before  he  came  to  London,  was 
a  great  favourite  in  the  Newcastle 
company,  then  under  the  management 
of  Stephen  Kemble.  Building  on  his 
popularity,  he  refused  a  part  which  he 
thought  beneath  him.  The  manager 
became  irate,  and  swore,  as  was  his 
wont  when  crossed,  in  oaths  as  bulky  as 
his  person,  that  he  should  do  it.  *'l 
will  sooner  give  up  my  engagement," 
replied  the  mdignant  son  of  Momus. 
"You  may  go  when  you  please,"  retort- 
ed the  angry  potentate  ;  "  there  arc 
plenty  of  actors  to  be  found  under  every 
nedge."  And  so  they  parted,  frown- 
ing mutual  defiance.  The  next  day, 
Stephen  the  Great,  solacing  himself 
with  a  walk  in  the  fields,  espied  his 
rebellious  subject,  creeping  slowly 
along  in  a  dry  ditch,  careniUy  invest i- 
gating  the  hedge  by  which  it  was 
bounded  on  either  side.  "  What  are 
you  doing  there,  Mr.  Liston,"  thun- 
dered he,  "when  you  ought  to  be 
at  rehearsal  ?"  "  Looking  for  ac- 
tors, sir;  but  I  have  not  yet  discovered 
any  l" 

Free  trade  is,  without  doubt,  a  sovc> 
reign  specific  for  all  wants  and  im- 


perfections —  the  real  philosopher's 
stone,  which  has  so  long  bafBed  dis. 
covery.  The  Times  says  so;  and  all 
the  world  knows  the  Times  is  in- 
fallible.  Free  trade  may  effect  great 
marvels,  but  it  cannot  create  genuine 
actors  as  quickly  as  it  can  build  thea^ 
trcs,  and  propagate  speculation.  If  the 
anti.monopolists,  as  they  style  them- 
selves, could  obtain  a  charter  for  the 
invention  of  genius,  with  as  much  ease 
as  they  can  get  a  license  for  opening  a 
theatre,  a  saloon,  or  a  casino,  they 
would  do  more  good  to  society,  and 
would  advance  our  national  drama  to 
a  higher  position  than  the  present 
working  plan  seems  likely  to  accom- 
plish. Amongst  other  evils,  the  leveU 
ling  system — the  abolition  of  patent 
rights,  has  engendered  a  spurious  race 
of  authors,  actors,  and  audience,  while 
it  liiLs  entirely  broken  up  the  great 
schools  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Bath, 
and  Liverpool — those  prolific  nurseries 
from  whence  Drury-lane  and  Covent- 
garden,  in  their  days  of  proud  supre> 
macy,  drew  their  best  recruits,  and 
which  furnished  nearly  all  the  distin- 
guished  names  so  abundant  in  our  his- 
trionic  annals.  Increased  demand  soon 
produces  a  superabundant  supply  of 
the  article  in  request,  but  the  quality 
is  inferior.  Where  there  was  one  actor 
in  the  market  there  are  now  twenty ; 
but  they  are  not  quite  as  good  as  their 
predecessors.  The  difficulties  of  ma- 
nagement are  multiplied  beyond  mea- 
sure by  the  changes  of  the  last  thirty 
years ;  so  much  so,  that  we  wonder  how 
any  ambitious  spirit  can  be  found,  self- 
confident  enou^m  to  elect  himself  into 
the  office  of  a  tneatrical  autocrat.  Ab- 
solute power  is  no  compensation  for  a 
couch,  as  well  studded  with  thorns  as 
the  barrel  in  which  Regulus  was  im- 
molated, was  filled  with  iron  spikes. 
The  manager  is  the  most  unhappy  of 
potentates.  The  principle  that  "the 
king  can  do  no  wrong,"  is  subverted 
for  his  especial  case  ;  everything  that 
miscarries  is  charged  to  the  account  of 
his  ignorance  and  incapacity.  All  Qn« 
derstand  his  business  better  than  he 
does.  If  an  author  cannot  get  five  hun- 
dred pounds  in  advance,  for  a  bad  play, 
the  manager  is  obtuse.  If  an  actor 
worth  three  pounds  per  week,  cannot 
got  the  thirty,  at  which  he  values  him- 
self, the  manager  is  blind.  If  he  re- 
})eats  a  play  which  draws  money,  the 
free  list,  who  have  seen  it  three  times 
already,  and  the  ^lerformers,  who  dis- 
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like  their  parts,  exclaim — the  manager 
is  mad.  If  the  expenses  exceed  the 
receipts,  the  manager  is  a  bad  chan. 
cellor  of  the  exchequer.  If  ho  attempts 
to  govern  (where  ne  has  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility on  his  shoulders),  ^vithout 
tne  advice  of  a  cabinet  council,  which 
never  agrees  in  opinion,  the  manager 
is  a  wilml  despot  who  ought  to  be  de- 
posed. But  his  indulgent  judges  for- 
get that  he  cannot  help  hunself.  A 
system  is  made  for  him,  and  not  ho  for 
a  system.  He  must  submit  to  follow 
whore  he  cannot  lead — that  is,  unless 
he  had  rather  be  a  martyr  than  a  con- 
queror. If,  in  devotion  to  what  Othel- 
lo calls  •♦  the  cause,"  he  adopts  strong 
original  measures,  and  sets  himself 
against  public  taste  and  the  bias  of  the 
day,  with  the  hope  of  reforming  either, 
he  rushes  into  a  '*sea  of  troubles,"  in 
which,  after  much  floundering,  he  will 
ultimately  sink  without  a  hope  of  ex- 
trication. The  monarch  of  the  mimic 
world  may  faithfully  apply  to  himself 
whatShakspeare  says  of  real  sovereigns: 

"  Prinocfl  hare  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
Tliey  often  f«el  a  world  of  endless  cares." 

A  few  months  before  Power  sailed 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  cele- 
brated Irish  Johnstone,  called  more 
familiarly  by  his  intimates,  **  Jack 
Johnstone,"  retired  from  the  stage. 
It  is  probable  that  the  young  and 
then  unnoticed  actor,  had  often  wit- 
nessed his  performance,  without  dream- 
ing that  he  was  destined  to  become  his 
legitimate  successor.  No  previous  per- 
former had  ever  approached  Johnstone 
in  his  peculiar  line.  Moody,  the  ori- 
ginal Major  O'Fhiherty  in  the  West 
Indian,  enjoyed  considerable  reputation 
as  an  illustrator  of  Irish  character, 
•under  the  reign  of  Garrick,  and  after- 
*wards,  until  he  left  the  stage  in  1796. 
Churchill,  who  was  chary  of  praise  and 
.prodigal  of  censure,  eulogises  IMoody  ; 
.while  he  informs  us  that  Irish  peculia- 
rities were  even  more  travestied  in  those 
days  than  they  are  at  present  :-^ 

*'  Zx>ng  from  a  nation  erer  hardly  used, 
At  random  censured,  wantonly  abused. 
Have  Britons  drawn  their  sport — with  partial  rlew 
ForroM  general  notions  from  the  rascal  few  i 
Condemned  a  people,  as  for  Tle«s  known, 
Which,  ftt)m  their  country  banished,  seek  our  own. 
At  lengtli,  howe'er,  the  slavish  chain  is  tiroke, 
And  sense,  awakcn'd.  scorns  her  ancient  yoke  ( 
Taught  hy  thee.  Moody,  we  now  learn  to  raise, 
Mirth  from  their  follies  i    from   their  virtues, 
praise."* 


Moody  was  very  grateful  to  Church- 
hill  for  these  lines,  which  stamped  his 
rising  reputation;  he  always  consi- 
dered them  his  passport  to  the  tem- 
ple of  fame.  But  Churchill  died 
twenty  years  before  Johnstone  appear- 
ed; and  those  who  recollect  both, 
pronounce  decidedly  on  his  great  su- 
periority over  Moody.  A  writer  of 
theatrical  biography,  in  1807it  says— . 
"We  remember  that  veteran  of  the 
sock  (Moody)  about  sixteen  years 
back,  and  we  have  seen  him  repeatedly 
play  the  cast  of  characters  which  is  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Johnstone ;  but  had  the 
two  comedians  been  contemporary  ri- 
vals in  the  opposite  theatres,  and  pa- 
ralleled, it  would  have  been  placing  a 
Scotch  pebble  beside  a  diamond,  and 
bloody  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
lustre  of  the  other."  As  in  the  case 
of  Power,  a  question  has  been  raised, 
and  not  so  easily  settled,  whether 
Moody  was  an  Irishman ;  the  place  of 
bis  birth  resting  doubtfully  between 
Cork  and  London.  In  the  lives  of 
Jack  Johnstone  and  Power  there  is 
more  than  one  incident  of  striking  si- 
milarity.  Each  was  the  son  of  an 
oflicer  in  the  army,  left  under  the  care 
of  an  indulgent  mother,  and  intended 
for  the  military  profession.  Each  im- 
bibed a  fondness  for  the  stage,  from 
intimacy  with  two  managers  wno  gave 
them  the  entree  of  their  respective 
theatres  in  early  youth — Johnstone 
with  Ryder  in  Dubhn,  and  Power  with 
Adamson  in  Cardif!'.  Each  encoun- 
tered the  strong  opposition  of  parent 
and  friends  in  the  oourse  he  had  re- 
solved on,  and  each  came  out  and  per- 
sisted for  years  in  a  line  contrary  to 
that  for  which  his  attributes  were  es- 
pecially moulded.  Their  ultimate  suc- 
cess was  equal,  but  here  the  parallel 
ceases;  Johnstone  lived  to  extreme 
old  age,  while  Power  was  cut  off  in 
his  prime.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  distinct  memoirs  of  Irish  John- 
stone have  ever  been  published.  A 
few  particulars  respecting  him  may^ 
therefore,  not  be  considered  an  inap- 
propriate introduction  in  a  biography 
of  Tyrone  Power.  The  writer  knew 
and  acted  with  Johnstone  and  Emery 
(during  his  novitiate  in  Edinburgh), 
in  John  Bull,  The  West  Indian,  The 
Ricds,  and  the  farces  of  Honest 
Thieves,  and  The  Review.  These  o:reat 
artists,   of  whom  we  may  despair  of 
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seeing  duplicate  impressions,  usually 
visited  the  proyinces  together,  during 
the  Lbndon  yacation.     Bj  combining 
their  talents  in  many  pieces  written  ex- 
pressly for  thern^  their  profits  and  at- 
traction   were    materially    increased. 
Those  who  are  curious  to  know  how 
plays  were  acted  in  the  days  of  the 
giants,    should  examine  the  original 
cast  of  John  Bull  as  a  sample.    They 
will  there  find   every  character  sup- 
ported  by  pcrfijrmers    of  the   same 
calibre  with  those  we  are  now  comme- 
morating.    It  was  the  play  in  all  its 
parts  that  made  the  hit,  and  not  the 
insulated  actor.     The  public  were  at- 
tracted by  John  Bull,  rather  than  by 
Peregrine,    Job  Thombcrry,  Dennis, 
Dan,  or  Tom  Shuffleton,  as  individual- 
ised  by  Cooke,  Fawcett,  Johnstone, 
£mery,  and  Lewis.    Mais  nous  avons 
changi  tout  cela,  as  the  mock  doctor 
aays  in  the  old  iVench  farce.     We  sus- 
pect the  alterations  are  not  improve- 
ments either  in  dramatic  or  medical 
practice. 

Johnstone  was  naturally  gifted  with 
a  fine  voice  and  a  correct  ear.  His 
first  wife,  a  Miss  Poiticr,  was  a  pro- 
found mistress  of  the  science  of 
music.  Her  instructions  rendered 
him  an  accomplished  sin^r.  He  ap- 
peared in  Dublin  as  Lionel,  in  the 
opera  of  Lionel  and  Clarissa;  and 
auer  more  than  seven  years*  appren- 
ticeship, obtained  an  engagement  at 
Covent  Garden,  for  himselFand  spousci 
through  the  interest  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  veteran  Macklin.  For  his 
debut  in  London;  he  again  selected  his 
favourite  character  of  Lionel.*  This 
occurred  on  the  8rd  of  October,  1783. 
During  several  seasons  he  flourished 
as  a  leading  vocalist ;  but  Braham  rose, 
and  soon  distanced  competition.  At 
this  time,  the  characters  of  Irishmen 


were  feebly  supported  at  all  the  Lon- 
don theatres.   Johnstone  observed  and 
seized  the   opportunity.     He   struck 
into  the  new  walk  with  success  beyond 
example,  and  never  again  encountered 
a  rival  up  to  the  hour  of  his  final  re- 
tirement.    When   Sir  Walter  Scott 
discovered  that  Lord  Byron  was  beat- 
ing him  as  a  poet,  he  merged  into  the 
novelist,   in   which  he  stands  alone. 
Johnstone  continued  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion in  London  for  nearly  forty  years. 
He  took  his  farewell  benefit  at  Covent 
Garden,  on  Wednesday,  June  the  28thy 
1820,  in  one  of  his  most  popular  cha- 
racters, Dennis  Bulgruddery,  with  the 
epilogue   song,  and   some  additional 
lines  written  for  the  occasion  by  Col- 
man,  the  author  of  the  comedy.     Ho 
had  not  intended  to  appear  again,  but 
two  years  afterwards,  on  Saturday, 
the  leth  of  May,  1822,  he  came  forth 
from  his  retirement  for  a  benevolent 
purpose,  which  deserves  to  be  remem- 
Dcred.     A  performance  took  place  at 
Drurj'-lane,  consisting  of  Jonn  Bull, 
a  concert,  and  Tiro  Strings  to  your  Bow, 
given  in  aid  of  the  fund  raiding  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  extreme 
temporary  distress  then  afflicting  seve- 
ral provinces  or  districts  in  Ireland. 
He  was  announced  as  follows : — Dennis 
BulgrudJery  (with  the  epilogue  song), 
Mr.  John  Johnstone,  who,  on  this  oc- 
casion, although  retired  from  his  public 
duties,  has,  unsolicited,  allowed  him. 
self  to  be  announced  for  that  character, 
in  the  humble  hope  that  his  re-appear- 
ance for  this  night  only,  may  serve  a 
cause  in  which  he  feels  a  deep  interest, 
lie  was  then  in  his  seven ty-tnird  vear, 
a  remarkable  instance  in  the  small  list 
of  actors  who  have  retained  their  phy- 
sical  powcra    to   sucli    an   advanced 
period.     On  Friday,  December  26th, 
182d,  he  died  at  his  residence.  No.  5, 


*  A  largo  ]>air  of  pasto  shoe-buckles  which  ho  wore  on  this  occasion,  are  now  hi  poitscs- 
Bion  or  Mr.  Harloy,  of  the  Princess's  Theatre — another  "  Jack  *  of  Infinite  mirth  and  fancy, 
who  may  be  seen  nightly,  fresh  and  bloomiog  as  an  evergreen  ;  a  trusty  exemplar  of  the  rv«l 
school.  The  relics  of  celebrated  &ctors  are  cherished  with  natural  devotion  by  their  bretbroi 
and  descendants,  and  are  more  aatlieutic  than  many  others  of  superior  pretensions.  Tate 
Wilkinson,  of  ccceotric  memory,  possessed  a  pair  of  bucklt  s  which  had  belonged  to  Garrick. 
These  he  passed  hours  in  polishing,  and  gnzmg  on  with  uflectionate  reverence  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  6arrick*s  widow  presented  Kdmund  Kean  with  the  star,  George,  garter, 
and  other  paraphernalia  used  by  her  husband  in  Richard  III. ;  those  have  now  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  son,  Charles  Kean.  Tlie  elder  Kean  brought  home  from  America,  what  he  persuaded 
himself  was  a  toe-bone  of  George  Frt<U'rick  Cooke.  lie  valued  it  as  the  apple  of  hia  eye, 
and  went  nearly  frantic  when  his  wife  threw  it  out  of  the  wmdow,  and  told  him  tlte  servants 
had  lost  iU  When  John  Keinble  retired  from  the  stage,  in  Coriolonus,  he  parted  many 
articles  he  had  used  tliat  evening  amongst  his  brother  performers.  The  late  C.  Mathews 
obtained  his  sandals,  which  he  exhibited  triumphaatlyi  exclaiming,  "  I  have  got  his  sapdalii 
although  I  shall  never  stand  in  his  shoes.'* 
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Tavbtock-row,  Covent  Garden,  aged 
eighty-one ;  and  on  the  Saturday 
week  following,  January  3rd,  he  was 
buried  in  a  vault  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden.  Jack  Johnstone,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  professional  talents,  was 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  table  com- 
panions  that  ever  enlivened  society; 
and,  for  an  afler-supper  song,  unrivaU 
led ; — convivial,  and  at  the  same  time 
prudent  and  saving  in  his  worldly  af- 
fairs, qualities  not  often  blended  in  the 
thoughtless  sons  of  Hibernia.  He  was 
a  remarkably  handsome  man,  of  elegant 
manners  and  deportment ;  and  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  presented  an  exact 
heatt  ideal  of  the  travelled  Irish  gen- 
tleman and  officer;  while  his  clowns 
were  embodied  with  a  natural  richness 
of  humour,  which  none  but  Power  has 
ever  approached.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  draw  a  closer  comparison  be- 
tween those  two  eminent  actors,  in  a 
more  suitable  place.  Johnstone  was 
twice  married.  By  his  second  wife. 
Miss  Bolton,  he  left  an  only  daughter, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  a  considerable 
fortune  —  a  kdy  of  great  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  who  married  Mr. 
James  Wallack,  and  died  about  two 
years  since. 

Power's  early  practice  had  givea 
him  a  distaste  for  country  theatres. 
He  remembered  the  hard  work  and 
small  emolument,  which  sometimes 
dwindled  into  none  at  all,  according 
to  the  fluctuations  of  the  mana^ritu 
treasury -^  a  high-sounding  designa- 
tion for  a  department  whose  cheques 
are  not  always  as  negotiable  as 
those  emanating  from  the  chambers 
in  Whitehall — an  example  of  "  luctis 
a  nan  lucendo,''  which  may  be  added 
with  advantage  to  the  next  edition  of 
the  Eton  Grammar.  He  wished  to 
settle  himself  in  London,  but  nothing 
was  open  to  him  except  the  minors, 
and  even  they  were  fenced  round 
with  obstacles  not  to  be  overleaped 
by  mere  volition.  From  time  to  time 
he  shifted  from  one  to  the  other, 
going  nearly  the  entire  round,  with 
nttle  notice,  as  an  actor  of  all  work, 
on  a  salary  seldom  exceeding  fifty  shiU 
lings  a-week,  but  with  energy  untiring. 


and  a  determined  zeal  to  excel,  not  sur- 
passed by  his  subsequent  efforts  when 
rewarded  with  twenty  pounds  per  night. 
He  was  never  an  actor  who  regulated 
his  exertions  by  his  pay,  as  some  have 
done,  on  the  commercial  principle  of 
value  received.  When  T.  Dibdin  was 
manager  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  he  ob- 
served one  of  his  performers  habitually 
careless  in  his  style  of  delivering  his 
parts.  He  attributed  this  to  lack  of 
zeal,  more  than  to  deficiency  of  talent, 
and  took  the  delinquent  to  task  accord- 
ingly.    **  Mr.  T ,'*  said  the  mana^ 

ger,  "  I  find  great  fault  with  your  act- 
ing, which  disappoints  me,  and  is  far 
below  what  I  expected  when  I  gave  you 
such  a  liberal  engagement."  "Excuse 
me,  sir,*'  replied  the  actor,  "for differ- 
ing in  opinion  with  you,  but  I  really  con- 
sider mine  good  average  acting  for  five- 
and- twenty  shillings  a-week.  Make 
my  salary  five  pounds,  and  you  shall  see 
how  I  will  act  for  you."  This  son  of 
Thespis  was  a  humorist,  something  in 
the  style  of  the  well-known  Parson 
Patten,  curate  of  Whitstable,  during 
some  part  of  the  last  century.  He 
chose  to  omit  the  Athanasian  Creed 
when  performing  the  Church  service, 
for  which  his  diocesan.  Archbishop 
Seeker,  desired  his  chaplain  and  secre^ 
tary  to  visit  him  with  a  remonstrance. 
*'  His  Grace  wishes  to  know,"  inquired 
the  chaplain,  "why  you  omit  the  Creed 
of  St.  Athanasius  ?"  •*  I  don't  believe 
4t,"  replied  Patten."  «  But  his  Grace 
does,"  rejoined  the  chaplain.  "His 
(Grrace,"  retorted  the  curate,  "  believes 
at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a-year — I 
at  the  rate  of  fifly  pounds."  This 
same  Patten,  who  had  been  chaplain 
of  a  man.of-war,  was  an  incorrigible 
joker,  given  to  tipple  withal,  and  cer- 
tainly a  strange  subject  for  the  clerical 
profession.  His  fondness  for  punch  so 
subdued  him,  that  whenever  his  ser- 
mons were  too  long,  any  one  showing 
him  a  Jemon  would  bring  him  readily 
io  a  conclusion.'*  More  than  once  ho 
was  nearly  unfrocked ;  but  he  did  the 
work  of  an  unhealthy  district  on  very 
cheap  terms,  and  thus  many  of  his  ec- 
centricities were  looked  over.  Being 
present  at  a  convocation,  he  ventured 


*  Parson  Patten  once  behig  furnished  with  refi-esbment  without  drink,  at  the  Archbishop'S| 
left  these  lines  on  the  table : — 

"  They  sent  me  fish, 
In  a  dish, 

From  the  archbish— 
N.B.— Op  lA  omitted  here,  because  there  was  no  beer.** 
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to  remonstrate  with  Dr.  Seeker  on  the 
smnllncss  of  his  stipend.  "  I  have  re- 
ceived," said  he,  "  the  paltry  sum  of 
thirty  pounds  per  annum  for  doing  the 
duty  of  a  living  -which  brings  in  full 
three  hundred.  I  need  not  remind 
your  Grace  that  *  the  labourer  is  wor- 
thy of  his  hire.*"  "Don't  enlarge, 
Mr.  Patten,"  interrupted  the  arch- 
bishop, who  wished  to  cut  short  the 
question.  "No;  but  I  hope  your 
Grace  will,"  added  the  undaunted  sub- 
ordinate. 

Power  commenced  his  career  in 
London  hy  a  single  performance  of 
Young  Wilding,  in  Tne  Liar,  at  the 
Cobourg,  for  a  benefit.  Afler  this  he 
offered  himself  to  Elliston,  then  pre- 
siding over  old  Drury,  for  what  is  tech- 
nically called  a  trial  appearance,  his 
engagement  to  be  regulated  by  the 
result — a  hazardous  experiment,  de- 
pending  too  much  on  the  caprice  of  the 
manager,  or  the  humour  of  a  single 
audience.  For  the  actor,  it  is  scarcely 
engaging  on  equal  terms,  and  seldom 
resoitcd  to  except  by  novices,  or  daring 
confident  spirits,  who  venture  all  on  a 
throw,  in  the  application  of  the  military 
apothegm,  which  says,  "  Dans  la 
guerre  Taudace  est  presque  toujours 

Srudence."  The  part  selected  was 
'ristram  Fickle,  in  the  farce  of  The 
Weathercock,  The  performance  came 
offon  the  20th  of  August,  1821.  It 
was  neither  a  brilliant  success,  nor  a 
signal  failure.  There  was  no  disap- 
probation, and  no  warm  applause  ;  thd 
audience  accepted  the  new  candidate 
coldly;  the  manager  refused  his  en- 
dorsement; and  Tyrone  Power,  with 
much  chagrin,  turned  his  back  on  that 
gorgeous  temple  which  Charles  Ma- 
thews,  with  melancholy  aptitude,  has 
designated  "  the  mausoleum  of  Shaks- 
peare.'*  His  hour  was  not  yet  come ; 
he  had  nothing  left  for  it  bat  to  wait, 
and  remember  the  consolation  adminis- 
tered  by  Durandarte  to  Montesinos, 
in  the  enchanted  cavern,  "  Patience, 
cousin,  and  shuffle  the  cards."  Buttruly 
does  "  the  whirlisig  of  time  bring  in  its 
revenges ;"  in  a  few  years  after,  he  was 
speciidly  courted  to  re-enter,  as  an 
auxiliary,  an  attractive,  leading  star,  in 
large  letters,  with  a  ten-pound  nightly 
salary. 

With  some  difficulty  he  procured 
an  engagement  in  the  company  of  the 


Olyxnpc.  during  the  winter  of  1821. 
Here  he  worked  himself,  by  degrees, 
into  many  characters  of  importance, 
and,  amongst  others,  gained  consider- 
able credit  as  Captain  Cleveland,  in  the 
Pirate,  an  adaptation  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel  of  tlie  same  name.  But 
the  season  failed,  and  he  was  forced  to 
try  fresh  ground.  Ho  played  for  some 
time  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  in  Tot- 
tenham-street;  and  also  appeared  at 
Astley's,  in  an  equestrian  drama 
founded  on  Tom  and  Jerry,  as  Co- 
rinthian Tom — a  part  for  which  he  was 
specially  selected  for  his  skill  in  equi- 
tation. He  rode  a  race,  leaped  a  five- 
barred  gate,  drove  a  real  four-in-hand, 
and  led  the  field  in  a  foxhunt.  But 
he  disliked  the  business,  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  loc:)lity ;  and  got  rid  of 
all  three  as  soon  as  possible.  His  thea- 
trical prospects  became  more  cloudy 
and  uncongenial  than  ever;  and,  as 
a  last  resource,  he  thought  seriously  of 
accepting  a  military  appointment  at 
Sierra  Leone,  which,  through  some  un- 
expected  interest,  was  off(^t3d  to  him. 
This  was  almost  going  to  certain  death. 
So  unhealthy  was  the  climate  at  that 
time,  that  few  European  constitutions 
could  battle  with  it  for  six  months.  The 
colony  was  divided  into  two  sections— 
those  who  were  laid  up  with  the  fever, 
and  those  who  were  going  to  be  laid  up. 
There  was  also  always  a  double  staff  of 
governors — one  dead,  and  another  on 
the  voyage  out  to  replace  him.  Accident 
changes  the  current  of  many  human 
destinies.  At  this  j  uncture  Power  met 
accidentally  Miss  S.  Booth,  at  whose 
suggestion  and  recommendation  he  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  with  whom  he  en^ged,  and 
commenced  operations  on  3ie  2nd  of 
July,  1822. 

It  has  been  stated  that  his  first  ap« 
pearance  was  as  Robert  Ma>'thom, 
m  The  Turnpike  Gate* ^^ a  singing 
character,  which  had  been  represented 
by  Incledon,  and  little  suited  to  one 
who  possessed  very  limited  pretensions 
as  a  vocalist.  Here  he  began  to  make 
Irish  character  his  study ;  and  here, 
perhaps,  the  first  gleam  broke  upon  his 
mind  of  the  high  estimation  to  which 
that  study  would  lead.  Dame  Fortune 
for  once  turned  to  him  with  a  smile, 
and  presented  him  with  an  original  part. 
Corporal  O'Connor  in  Broken  Promisee, 


*  See  MaishalTs  **  Lives  of  the  most  celebrated  Actors  and  Actresses.** 
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in  which  he  achieved  great  success,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  attraction  of 
the  piece.*  He  also  obtained  another 
Irish  party  in  a  new  comic  piece  by 
Plancne,  entitled,  /  will  have  a  Wife, 
A  critic  of  the  day  speaks  of  him  thus : 
*'  Mr.  Power  makes  a  gentlemanly 
Irishman,  and  gives  proof,  on  everv 
occasion,  of  a  smart  talent,  which  will, 
we  think,  by  proper  cultivation,  in- 
troduce him  to  a  higher  station  in  his 
i)rofe8sion."  From  this  it  may  be  col- 
ected,  that  he  was  working  his  way 
slowly  and  laboriously,  gaining  upon 
the  public,  but  still  far  from  taking 
them  by  storm,  as  he  afterwards  did, 
when  his  talents  were  fully  developed 
and  his  reputation  established.  Many 
enthusiastic  tyros  try  to  delude  them- 
selves into  a  belief,  that  great  acting  is 
the  creation  of  a  moment,  the  sponta- 
neous effort  of  conscious  genius,  as 
Venus  rose  suddenly  from  the  sea  in 
the  perfection  of  beautpr.  It  takes 
years  of  toilsome  apprenticeship  to  re- 
move the  film  that  blinds,  and  to  con- 
vince the  ambitious  how  few  arc  des- 
tined to  accomplish  what  appears  so 
easy  to  inexperience. 

During  the  Lyceum  season,  in  the 
month  ofAugust,  Power  perfoimcd  one 
night  at  Covent  Garden,  with  a  volun- 
teer company  selected  from  such  actors 
as  were  then  in  town,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widow  and  children  of  John  Emerjr. 
The  part  allotted  to  him  was  Fag,  m 
The  Rivals.  C.  Kemble,  who  was 
the  Captain  Absolute  of  the  evening, 
complimented  him  in  flattering  terms. 
His  nopes  were  excited ;  but  this  time 
they  evaporated  in  words,  without  an 
engagement.  Some  years  later,  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1830,  the  Lyceum 
theatre  took  fire,  and  in  a  few  hours 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Power,  on 
this  occasion,  distmguished  himself  by 
his  usual  active  intrepidity.  Accompa- 
nied and  assisted  by  a  fireman,  he  was 
very  instrumental  in  saving  the  mo- 
ney, papers,  and  books  in  the  trea- 
sury, getting  severely  burnt  in  the  face 
ana  hands  in  the  operation.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  theatres  are  not  burnt 
down  more  frequently  than  they  are, 
considering  the  mcreased  danger  aris- 
ing  from  gas,  if  not  properly  turned 


off,  the  peculiar  facility  of  com- 
bustion, and  the  difficulty  of  watch- 
ing the  watchmen.  A  fire  in  a  theatre 
may  be  prevented,  but  is  not  easily  ex. 
tinguished.  The  best  precautions,  next 
to  general  carefulness,  are  a  small  por- 
table engine  on  the  stage,  with  a  nose 
attached,  and  a  supply  of  water  from 
the  roof.  In  the  first  twenty  minutes  all 
the  mischief  is  done — while  the  alarm- 
ed neighbours  are  shouting  "  Fire  1" 
and  a  few  are  knocking  their  heads 
against  each  other  in  a  futile  search  for 
the  plug»  which  no  one  can  find  in  the 
critical  moment.  A  fire-plug  resem- 
bles a  policeman — always  in  the  way 
except  when  it  is  wanted.  Tell-tale 
clocks  are  good  evidences  of  the  care 
or  neglect  of  the  night  guardians ;  but 
if  these  worthies  are  experienced  in  their 
business,  they  can  soon  put  them  into 
such  a  thorough  state  of  disrepair,  that 
it  would  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  Archi- 
medes,  or  even  of  Mr.  Hobbs  himself,t 
to  restore  them  to  a  serviceable  condi- 
tion. As  historical  events,  the  confla- 
E ration  of  Covent- Garden  and  Drury- 
ane  theatres,  within  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  are  equallv  lamentable  and  re- 
markable. The  first  catastrophe  was 
the  result  of  negligence^  —  the  lat- 
ter, in  all  probability,  of  malice  pre- 
pense. 

At  the  close  of  the  Lyceum  season  of 
1823,  Power  transferred  his  services  to 
the  Olvmpic,  where,  for  some  time,  he 
filled  the  additional  duties  of  stage-ma- 
nager ;  but  his  eye  was  alwavs  steadily 
fixed  on  the  two  great  national  thea- 
tres, in  one  or  the  other  of  which,  he 
felt  an  undying  presentiment,  that  he 
should  sooner  or  later  become  an  es- 
tablished favourite. 

From  the  Olympic  he  migrated  to 
the  little  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand,  where 
he  appeared  on  Monday,  the  1 9th  of 
January,  1824,  in  a  piece  founded  on 
"  St.  Ronan's  Well. "  Soon  after,  a  mon- 
strous melo-dramatic  abomination,  en- 
titled Valmondi,  was  produced,  cram, 
med  to  overflowing  with  horrors  and 
fustian,  written  expressly  up  to  the 
measure  of  the  audience.  Crowded 
houses,  and  a  well-filled  exchequer, 
delighted  the  manager,  while  the  actor, 
as  the  hero  of  this  farrago,  was  too 


*  This  occurred  at  a  later  period,  in  1825,  after  he  had  appeared  as  Larry  Hoolagan  at  the 
Adelphi     We  thought  it  was  earlier,  when  the  passage  was  written. 

{The  great  American  pick-lock. 
Covent-Garden  waa  homt  down  on  the  20th  September,  1808,    Dnuy-Lane,  on  th« 
24th  Februaiy,  1809 
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Ii:i?>l»y,  f«>r  tlio  inoiiK'nI.  to  win  the 
iitiMii'  a[ipi'f)lMtinn,  wliich  lii>  hiul  \<iu% 
uitKcil  ill  \.ii:i  uiuli.T  :i  iiioiv  Ii-ixitiniatc 
liii'iii.  Su«'li  arc  the  jnioiiiniit-s  i>t' 
l;i  I*',  ami  llu.'  l.■l'a.•^ll■i^iii^'sol"lul'lun(^ 
Thi>.  voi'V  Vuhnoiidif  which  his  o^vii 
hcttiT  Pt'iisv'  ri'pm-liatucl,  whih?  ciirap- 
tiirotl  aiulii-MK'i's  lavishoil  their  ap- 
l»lti'K*if,  proved  in  the  WMpiol  a  valuable 
stippiii.LT-.-'loP.o.  Ti  Jnw  ml  him  aj^aiii 
llu-  MOtiiv  nt'Mr.  ("liarlrfl  Kcmlilc,  un'l 
njK'iUMl  ill'.?  itMil  to  Covuiil-CianK'n. 
'Jlh^  A«l<'lphi  ciijia^riiH'iit  ^'avi;  him, 
also,  another  ami  abftU-r  opportunity. 
'J'iu;  manage  r.  Mr.  'i\  ilodwill,  had 
co'iipjiiinilcd  a  farce  ^vo\\\  many  >  .jurce?, 
which  he  re-chrii?te'ie«l  T ha  Irish  Valet, 
l*uW(T  was  l\.■lple^l^'l  to  j>r.stain  the 
i*har:it'U:r  uf  Lan-y  IIoola;;an,  but  ho 
.•itubburnly  ivjected  it,  as  tJilUn^^wilhiu 
tin-  ran;^e  o^luir  come«ly,  fur  whieh  he 
famricil  himself  un^uit<Ml.  Ho  had 
trii'il  his  slren^h  in  more  than  one 
Irir^hman,  of  th«'  lij^ht,  gentlemanly 
ca»iti',  but  the  humour  of  a  drunken, 
NrluMuinj;  menial,  hi-  coiL^idi'iiid  be- 
yiiml  hJH  ivaeh.  The  exi>f'riment  was 
ahiiiL-^t  f)rced  «in  him.  His  .sueejsd 
a-tuni>Iii'il  himselt*  as  niiirli  as  it  de- 
liu'htetl  his  andil«ir.s  »nd  the  /riVi 
Vaht  eontinui'd,  fi-om  that  h«)ur,  hi*jjh 
cm  tiie  li>t  of  his  chosiMi  parts,  to  the 
close  of  his  career.  INuver  was  singu- 
larly happy  in  his  delima lions  of 
dr.mkenness.  He  hit  the  e.\ai-l  pi-int 
of  humour  and  ellect,  without  exag- 
•Ii'raiini^  either,  or  leavinjr  nature  in 
llie  baekj^rounrl.  Actors  in  this  line 
^lenerally  breome  ci^ai'se  antl  ofien>ive, 
if  eneourauetl  by  tliA  loud  lauirh  of 
the  frjilh-ries.  It  reipures  jrreat  taste 
an<l  <l«licale  n-finenient  of  art  to  mark 
the  line  of  disMnclion.  C'liarles  Keni- 
bli3  was  eXiMUMte  in  tlu'  in-'ulalid 
«Irunken  jiortions  of  Cassio,  I)<in  I'elix, 
I'ijarh'S  Oakly,  orTobine,  in  The  SuL 
cuh;  Murray*  labi  nia;i:i;j:^-r  of  Iho 
Edinburgh  theatre,  was  abnost  as 
rrood.  fJack  Johnstone's  thinl-act 
jieene  of  Dennis  Jinl;:;ruddery  could 
not  be  snr|;)assed;  and  tlio.-e  who  have 
witnesseil  Jinnes  Wallack's  J)iek 
Dashall,  in  M'j  Anitt^  will  not  ea^ly 
for;^i-L  the  treat  he  all-U'dcd  th:'in.  iiut 
'.lyrone  i^uwer  was  the  only  actor  wo 
ever  saw  who  eouM  carry  drunken- 
ncs-!  ihi-ou^rh  a  v.hole  j^luy,  a.s  he  did 
in  Kinir  O'Sciii,  lor  two  bucci'S-ive 
honi's,  fjdl  of  variety  in  every  sj)ei'cli 
ami  movement,  keepinj^  the  audience 
in  a  i)erpetual  roar — ^nevcr  monotonous 
or  tiresome^  aud  ucvci*  for  a  mumcut 


indnl^'ing  in  ooinmonpLioo,  tradlliun. 
ary  vnlj^arities.  A  comic  actor  of 
our  aei plain tiuice,  and  uf  eonsidorable 
rcpiiiatiun,  was  much  given  to  bi;;h- 
col>nrin^'.  Jle  boiled  over  with  hu- 
mour, but  ho  knew  not  where  i*i  »top. 
"  Wiieu  dii  vou  consider  voiir  audicm« 
has  had  enough  of  a  joke?"  we  once 
v.-ntured  to  ask  him.  *•  Xover,  until 
thev  be;zin  to  liiss,'*  tfjis  the  «siiiv 
K'ply.  Tile  scale  is  scarce! v  to  I)e  re- 
commended for  general  aJoptiun,  as 
either  safe  or  iiidiciuuiji. 

Tower  made  his  first  lx»w  at  Covent- 
Garden,  as  Kolantlo.  in  The  lionet- 
inouii,  on  the  7ih  of  Oct.,  \S'25.  The 
part  was  well  ^uited  to  his  appearance, 
ami  lively,  animated  uumner.  lie  es- 
tablished a  favourable  impression  at 
starting,  aud  played  a  variety  of  cha- 
racters  through  the  season,  with  dill- 
pence  and  steadily  pi'Oi^res^iD^  succesa. 
His  en;Tagement  conhniHl  him  to  no 
particular  >valk ;  he  took  all  that  came 
in  his  way  :  Fai»  (^liic^tU),  Trip 
{Sthiuil  fjr  ScanduT)^  V\aA\\m\^  Os- 
baldi.-tone  {Ihih  liotj),  Duke  Vivaldi 
{(..lari),  iiobin  (Xo  Son^ Xo Svpptr), 
J.:i!ii.jtte  (French  Libcrtiiui),  audsume- 
timi's  JIuehesrer  (^Chtirles  the  SecuM), 
when  Jones  was  either  ill  or  absent. 
From  the  Irish nieu  alone  he  was  cz- 
chilled.  'Hiat  pi'ofi table  line,  now  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  >ras  hermeti- 
cally scale :d  asrainst  him,  Wing  entirely 
o«.-cupied  by  Charles  Connor,  onwLoia 
a  portion  of  the  mantle  uf  Jack  John- 
si  one  had  gnieefullr  fallen,  and  vho 
had  lately  made  great  way  with  the 
jiublic,  by  an  excellent,  on;;iDal  im- 

1>ersonation  of  Doctor  O'Toole,  in 
^ord  G  len 'fill's  farce  of  the  Irhk  Tutttr, 
Connor  had  numerous  n-ijuibitcs,  l^ut 
unibrtunately  he  was  unable  to  sin-?,  a 
deiieieiiey  whi«"h  ni;irred  many  of  bi^ 
happiest  eftbrtp.  Johnst<UK',  as  wc 
have  blaied,  was  a  lirst-rate  singer; 
Koclc,  Webb,  and  Weekes,  were  all 
gifn.'d  with  vocal  abilities.  Poytct's 
compass  of  voiee  "was  small,  bat  be 
j)ossefisi!il  excellent  tsiste,  and  a  well- 
regulated  ear.  Connor  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  men  in  the  theatre: 
Y.<ll-looking,    gentleman-like    in   ap- 

1)earanc(',  versatile,  and  4uick  of  findy. 
fe  couM  play  tragedy,   comedy,  or 

farce,  all  well  and  ajrreeablv aJ^ravi 

gtmd,  occasionally  more  than  guod, 
and  never  under  mediocrity.  Tbe 
partiality  of  friends  bos  piocetl  him  on 
a  level  with  Johnstone  and  Power, 
fiometiiucs  above  both  i  but  just  criti- 
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cism  must  decide  tbat  he  was  not 
eaual  to  either.  It  is  true  he  was  cut 
off  suddenly,  perhaps  before  ho  had 
TCached  his  lucridiun  as  an  actor  ; 
and  thus  a  vacancy  occurred,  without 
which  Power  might  have  waiti^d  many 
years  for  hick  of  opportunity.  lie  never 
acted  an  Irishman  at  Co  vent- Garden, 
until  after  Connor's  death,  although  they 
soniotimes  worked  together  in  the  same 
piece,  and  in  characters  of  a  diiTeront 
cast ;  particularly  in  Lilla,  a  new 
comic  opera,  in  which  Connor  ap- 
peared ad  Michael  Brand,  and  Power 
as  Victor  St.  Phar,  a  young  French 
officer. 

Poor  Charles  Connor  was  the  son  of 
a  respectable  auctioneer  in  Cork.  IIo 
received  a  good  crt\mmar-school  edu- 
cation, and  was  intended  for  mercan- 
tile  business,  but  while  a  very  young 
lad,  became  stage-struck  by  acting 
minor  characters  with  the  Apollo  So- 
ciety, in  his  native  city.  On  two  or 
three  occasions  he  received  applauses, 
the  sounds  of  which  were  continually 
ringing  in  his  ears.  Contrary,  of 
course,  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he 
soon  added  another  illustration  in  proof 
of  the  old  theatrical  proverb,  that  «*  the 
youth  who  has  once  rubbed  his  skirts 
against  the  wings  of  a  stage,  will  never 
bo  satisfied  with  any  other  profession." 
To  the  stage,  therefore,  he  flew,  and 
having  a  good  person,  with  a  genteel 
address,  addicted  himself  to  hij^h  tra- 
gedy and  elegant  comedy.  lie  was 
8U(4i  Ai^  actor,  that  an  audience  could 
sit  out  his  Hanger,  Lord  Townly,  or 
Jaffier,  without  absolute  ennni.  If  he 
didn't  astonish,  he  never  ollended,  and 
was  safe  in  everything  entrusted  to 
him.  An  acqmuntance  with  Jack 
Johnstone  opened  his  eyes  to  his  real 
forte.  The  veteran  became  his  friend, 
trained  him  up  to  his  own  line,  which 
he  W41S  about  to  auit,  and,  as  a  proof 
of  personal  regaru,  pix>scnted  him  with 
his  stage  properties  for  Major  O* Fla- 
herty and  Sir  Lucius  O 'Trigger. 
Connor  was  gifled  with  a  rich,  meU 
liiluoos  Cork  accent,  an  agreeable 
Irish  face,  and  sufficient  humour  to 
satisfy  the  million.  He  was  well  es- 
tabUsned  in  public  ooinion,  and  young 
enough  to  have  held  nis  ground  against 
competition  for  years,  but,  like  many 
other  actors,  be  was  fond  of  hot  sup- 
pers and  late  hours.  On  the  night  of 
Saturday,  the  7th  of  October,  1826, 
returning  homo  through  the  Park,  he 
dropped  down  suddenfyj  and  was  found 


dead  in  the  mominsr,  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  apoplexy.  His 
name  was  in  the  bills  for  Trebonius, 
in  Julius  C(Fsar,  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, in  which  same  churtictor  he  had 
hist  trod  the  boards  he  was  never  to 
step  on  more. 

This  unlooked-for  casualty,  which 
abruptly  clost^d  the  career  of  one  actor, 
brightened  up  the  pros|K»cts  of  another. 
Power  stepped  into  the  opening  so 
anxiously  dcsitH}d,  when  least  expected, 
and  succeeded,  as  a  natural  inheritance, 
to  the  post  vacated  by  the  death  of  liis 
comitrynian.  Hitherto,  the  Irishman 
in  a  comedy  or  farce  had  been  a  fea- 
ture, and  a  very  amusing  one,  thrown 
in  to  relieve,  rather  than  a  centnd 
pivot,  on  which  tlie  en  tiro  action  re- 
volved. The  now  actor  introduced  a 
new  school,  founded  on  his  own  phy- 
sical energy  and  inexhaustible  spirits. 
Authors  began  to  write  pieces  for  him, 
which  depended  entirely  on  himself. 
He  was  the  alpha  and  omega,  seldom 
absent  from  the  scene,  while  the  laugh 
never  ceased,  and  the  audience  never 
yawned,  llio  curtain  fell,  after  three 
or  four  hours  of  joyous  excitement, 
and  thcro  stood  Tyrone  Power — fresh, 
smiling,  and  untired,  as  when  ho 
bounded  on  the  stage,  under  the  first 
burst  of  acclamations  which  greeted 
his  entrance.  A  natural,  unassumed 
buoyancy,  made  his  labour  lisht,  and 
doubled  the  satisfaction  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  felt  that  he  entertained 
them  without  effort.  When  we  wit- 
ness the  heavy,  measured,  hard,  mill, 
grinding  attempts  of  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors, we  thiiiK  of  him  with  redoubled 
regret ;  and  a  feeling  very  similar  to 
what  the  late  Daniel  0*Conuell  meant 
to  convey,  when  we  once  hoanl  hiiu 
say  of  a  tiresome  orator,  at  a  public 
meeting — "  That  young  man  does  not 
remind  me  of  his  father.*' 

It  seems  rather  an  odd  contradiction, 
although  a  common  case,  that  professed 
comio  actors  are  often  constitutional 
hypochondriacs— men  unconscious  of  a 
joke,  except  those  set  down  for  them, 
and  who  never  laugh  out  of  character-^ 
bending  under  morbid  melancholy  until 
relieved  by  brandy-and-water,  or  fid- 
getting  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritation, 
not  many  degrees  removed  from  lu- 
nacy. *'  Gro,  and  seo  Listen,*'  said 
an  eminent  physician  to  a  patient,  who 
consulted  him  as  to  the  best  cure  for 
low  spirits.  ''  Alas,  I  am  the  man  l" 
replied  tho  sufferer^  in  a  despairing 
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tone.*  Power  was  always  an  excep. 
lion  to  this  rule — as  merry  and  enter- 
taining in  private  as  on  the  stage,  full 
of  humorous  anecdote,  and  conversible 
on  many  topics.  When  we  recollect 
that  his  theatrical  duties  seldom  af- 
forded him  a  holiday,  that  he  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  gave 
many  hours  to  society,  we  can  under- 
stand the  full  value  of  "a  light  heart," 
and  believe,  with  the  old  song,  that  ac- 
companied by  light  marching-order,  it 
will  carry  us  through  the  world,  and 
all  its  battles. 

Within  a  mouth  afler  the  death  of 
Charles  Connor,  Power  obtained  an 
original  Irish  part  at  Covcnt-Garden^ 
Sergeant  Milligan,  in  a  farce  written 
principally  for  W.  Farren,  called  Re- 
turned  Killed,  This  was  not  at  first 
intended  fur  an  Irishman,  an<l  is  a  cha- 
racter of  second-rate  importance ;  but 
he  contrived  to  render  it  prominent, 
and  gave  good  evidence  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  him  with  more  pro- 
mising mateiials.  Better  opportunities 
were  at  hnnd,  and  before  the  season 
closed,  O'Shaughnessy  in  the  OneHun^ 
dred  Pound  Note,  and  Phelim  O'Scudd 
in  Peter  Wilkins,  firmly  established  his 
pretensions,  and  placed  his  permanent 
success  beyond  any  farther  dispute. 
He  was  now  thirty,  had  been  twelve 
years  on  the  stage,  with  a  short  in- 
terval, and  the  fickle  goddess  seemed 
at  last  disposed  to  court  him  with  her 
smiles.  She  had  often  evaded  him, 
but  ho  now  felt  that  he  held  her  fast. 
From  this  date  his  progress  was  rapid 
and  unimpeded,  though,  for  the  pre- 
sent, he  was  still  obliged  to  blend  in- 
congruous and  uncongenial  parts  with 
the  line  in  which  he  exclusively  ex- 
celled. The  season  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived when  he  could  stipulate  for  con- 
ditions, which,  however  extravagant 
iu  a  comparative  sense,  are  justified  by 
attraction.  The  real  value  of  any 
article  is  what  it  will  produce  in  the 


market  The  actor,  whether  biped  or 
quadruped,  who  fills  the  treasury,  may 
always  denuind  a  commensurate  re- 
ward. If  public  taste,  as  it  has  some- 
times done,  should  happen  to  prefer 
the  flight  of  a  young  lady,  dressed  like 
a  zephyr,  from  the  back  of  the  stase 
to  the  upper  gallery,  or  a  steeple 
chase  of  dogs  mounted  by  monkies,  to 
a  classic  representation  of  Shakspeare 
or  Sheridan,  these  eccentric  artists  are 
fully  justified  in  exacting  pay  pro- 
portioned to  their  fashionable  popo. 
larity.t 

Throughout  the  season  of  1827-28, 
Power,  in  addition  to  the  usual  round 
of  old  parts,  such  as  Dennis  Bulgrud- 
dery.  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  Looney 
M'Twolter,  &c.,  essayed  for  the  first 
time.  Dr.  O'Toole,  in  the  Irish  Tutor, 
in  which,  though  Connor  was  not  for- 
gotten, he  was  very  warmly  received, 
while  frequent  repetition  proved  that 
the  performance  was  ratified  by  the 
treasurj'.  The  year  following  he  con- 
fined himself  entirely  to  Irishmen,  and 
escaped  for  ever  from  walking  dukes, 
flippant  footmen,  generous  sailors,  and 
semi-melodramatic  villains  —  an  im- 
portant advance,  of  more  consequence 
than  those  uninitiated  in  the  arcana  of 
the  green-room  can  readily  understand. 
Exclusiveness  is  as  symbolical  of  high 
caste  on  the  stage  as  it  is  in  private  so- 
ciety. The  performer  who  once  be- 
comes generally  useful,  or  ready  to  go 
on  for  anything  at  a  minute's  notice, 
may  despair  of  being  great,  or  of  being 
greatly  paid.  Both  manager  and  f^ub- 
no  undervalue  an  actor-of-all-work. 
lie  cannot  afford  to  be  a  star  to-night 
and  fall  back  into  the  ranks  to-morrow. 

Power  possessed  an  extraordinaty 
faculty  of  quick  dressing.  lie  would 
come  into  his  room  a  few  minutes  only 
beforo  he  was  wanted  on  the  stage, 
and  yet  be  ready  in  time,  fully  ap- 
pointed, cool,  and  self-possessed,  while 
the  stage-manager  and  prompter  were 


*  The  story  has  been  fathered  on  Uston,  where  it  fits  very  well,  but  we  have  teen  It  In 
print,  recorded  of  a  celebrated  French  Comedian,  who  flonrished  more  than  a  centniy  agow 

f  The  troupe  of  trained  dogs  and  monkeys,  who  exhibited  at  the  minor  tiieatre,  in 
Dablin,  some  two  or  tliree  seasons  since,  to  overflowing  audiences,  were  commanded  at  tb« 
Castle,  for  the  private  aronsement  of  the  Lord  Lientenant  and  a  select  circle  I  The  viceregal 
patronage,  ever  afterwards  annorniced  with  a  becoming  fluiuidk|  as  a  matter  of  ooarM% 
doubled  their  valae,  attraction,  and  terms.  These  iUegitimaohi  an  not  to  modem  as  mom 
critics  imagine.  In  on  old  number  of  Walker**  ** Hibendan  JJUJHUl^*  now  brAre  ua,  W9 
have  a  description  and  print  of  pony  races,  at  the  tiMtlNL  JQfejPIMtrwti  nnVr  i>aly*t 
manngeroeot,  in  1795.  Tba  ooonewaalbrmsd  on  tb9iMH|flBv- A  portion  of  (he  pit, 
railed  off,  covered  over,  and  takktg  Um  iWMp  of  Um  bfllM^^^Hil  id  tftiaciivn  wvk 
prodigious. 
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in  Effonies.  The  writer  has  seen  him 
do  tmogs  in  this  way  which  made  his 
hair  stand  on  end,  and  almost  threw 
him  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  while  the 
merry  comedian  enjoyed  and  chuckled 
over  nis  perplexity.  Once>  at  Covent- 
Gardcn,  rower  was  too  late  for  a  scene 
of  Captain  O'Cutter,  in  The  Jealous 
Wife,  which  of  necessity  was  cut  out, 
and  the  play  passed  on.  He  was  much 
chaerined  at  the  omission,  occasioned 
by  himself,  and  gravely  suggested  to 
Fawcett,  who  was  stage-manager,  that, 
by  way  of  compensation,  he  would  in- 
troduce it  in  tne  next  act.  The  gruff 
official  stared  with  astonishment,  and 
negatived  the  proposition  by  an  unce- 
remonious *'  No  !*• 

Having  acquired  an  important  addi- 
tion  to  his  list  of  originals,  O'Slash,  in 
The  Invincibles,  ho  began  now  to  bo 
inauired  for  in  the  provinces.  Profit- 
able engagements  were  proflcrcd,  but 
above  ail,  ne  was  desirous  of  establish- 
ing himself  in  Dublin.  His  London 
diploma  wanted  some  value  in  curren- 
cy, until  countersigned  by  his  own 
countrymen.  The  Dublin  audience 
were  ever  proverbial  for  enthusiastic 
encouragement  and  liberal  applause; 
but  they  were  also  jealous  and  slow  on 
the  one  (juestion  of  national  character. 
They  hesitated  to  receive  a  supposed  re« 
presentative  on  the  dictum  ot  the  Lon- 
aon  papers,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Ix>n- 
don  public.  Submissive  votaries  of  fash, 
ion  on  all  other  points,  they  here  declared 
for  independent  judgment.  For  thisroa- 
son  Irish  actors  were  generally  unat- 
tractive. They  drew  houses  elsewhere, 
but  they  failed  at  home.  Not  so  much 
that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his 
own  country,  but  that  the  country  dis- 
credited the  pretensions  of  the  prophet. 
They  had  often  proved  that  he  was 
none.  We  speak  from  a  personal  ex- 
penenco  of  twentv-seven  years,  and  if 
our  opinions  have  become  obsolete  from 
antiquitv,  they  are  at  least  historicid. 

On  the  22nd  June,  1829,  Power 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Hawkins'-street,  then  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Bunn.  He  was 
announced  as  "  The  celebrated  repre- 
sentative of  Irish  characters,  from  the 
Theatre  Ro^al,  Coven t-Garden."  Ho 
had  not  visited  the  capital  of  his  na- 
tive land  since  ho  was  a  novice,  and 
hit  Crow-Btrcet  campaign  of  1818  was 
fOKDtten*  Madame  Yestris  had  then 
iced  her  engagement.  The 
was  expected  to  be  a  pro- 


minent attraction,  and  Power  came 
out  with  that  fascinating  actress,  in  his 
original  part  of  Corporal  O'Slash. 
But  the  ground  was  pre-occupied. 
Barry,  **  from  Cork,"  an  old  favourite, 
had  established  himself  with  the  public 
and  the  local  press.  lie  was  the  first ; 
and  let  the  talents  of  the  second  be 
what  they  might,  possession,  as  in  law, 
was  nine  points  in  favour  of  the  earlier 
representative.  Who  does  not  bow  to 
the  influence  of  first  impressions? 
Power  and  the  writer  of  this  biography 
met  now  for  the  first  time,  after  a  long 
separation,  and  renewed  their  former 
iutimacv.  Each  had  much  to  relate  of 
personal  vicissitude,  and  many  reflec- 
tions to  ponder  over,  arising  from  their 
changed  positions.  The  piiblic  at  once 
decided  that  the  new  candidate  was 
worthy  of  his  placQ  and  pretensions. 
They  received  iiim  with  universal  ap- 
plause ;  but  the  press,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  was  cold,  contradictory, 
and  divided  in  opinion ;  reserving  or 
qualifying  the  sentence  which  they 
hesitated  to  pronounce  for  the  moment, 
but,  on  further  acquaintance,  handed 
in  with  unanimous  enthusiasm.  His 
second  appearance  was  in  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger,  followed  by  the  Irish  Tutor, 
and  the  "  Groves  of  Blarney,"  which 
ever  after  was  called  for,  whether  in 
the  bills  or  not,  and  generated  into  a 
fruitful  source  of  squabbling,  between 
the  manager,  the  actors,  and  the  gal- 
leries— a  perpetual  anple  of  discord, 
arlsiucfrom  an  unsophisticated  melody. 
Any  Doctor  0*Toole,  after  this,  who 
omitted  the  "  Groves  of  Blarney,"  had 
no  more  chance  of  a  good  deliverance, 
than  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  pleads 
guilty,  and  throws  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court.  In  the  course  of 
this,  nis  first  Irish  engagement.  Power 
played  also  0*Shaughnessv  (Hundred 
I*ound  Note)^  Larry  Iloolagan  (Irish 
Valet),  Dennis  Brulgruddery  (John 
Bull),  Murtoch  Delany  (Irishman  in 
London),  Loony  MaciTwolter  (Review), 
Teague  (Honest  Thieves),  and  Thady 
O'Blarney  (Botheration),  He  was  un- 
derlined several  days  for  Trappanti,  in 
She  Would  and  She  Would  Not ;  but  the 
nluy,  intended  for  thebenefit  of  Madame 
Veatris,  was  laid  aside.  We  subjoin  a 
few  extracts  from  the  papers,  as  cu- 
rious illustrations  of  the  nuntours  of 
criticism,  the  dificrcnces  in  opinion  of 
professed  judges  on  the  same  question, 
and  to  impress  on  aspiring  actors  that 
they  have  jMet  another  formidable  or- 
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deal  to  encounter,  'whether  they  subside 
complacently  into  a  dressing-gown  and 
slippers^  or  rush  to  the  symposium  of 
a  congratulatory  supper^  after  an  appa- 
rent triuiDph. 

The  Evening  Mail  of  June  the  24th« 
1829,  says  :— 

'*The  opera  of  Bome^  tweet  Home!  was 
repeated  on  Monday  evening  with  indifferent 
success,  and  the  amusing  farce  of  The  Invin- 
cibles  followed.  The  great  attraction  of  the 
afterpiece,  notwithstanding  the  Ycstris  her- 
self, was  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Power  in 
Corporal  O'Slusli,  *the  best  representative 
of  Irish  parts  (we  quote  from  the  oHicial 
puffs)  that  has  appeared  since  the  days  of 
Jack  Joiinstone.*  Tlio  announcement  was 
imposing,*  but  the  result  proved  that  it  was 
exceedingly  injudicious.  Mr.  Power  may 
be  a  very  good  Irishman,  in  London,  but  he 
comes  up  to  anythiup^,  in  our  conception, 
than  a  representative  oi  the  character  at  thia 
Bide  of  the  channel.  He  wants  archucM,  vtVa- 
ctV^,  humour^  and,  above  all,  ho  wants  brogue, 
(We  have  often  hcuird  these  quoted  as 
his  peculiar  attributes,  and,  in  our  innocence, 
believed  they  were.)  There  is  nothing  racy 
in  his  acting — nothing  mellow  in  his  voice ; 
and,  whatever  of  the  vernacular  he  might 
have  possessed,  when  in  a  state  of  nature, 
ho  appears  to  have  lost,  like  Mr.  0*ConnoU, 
by  practising  the  Saxon  tongue  in  London. 
Ilia  singing — but  of  this,  the  less  we  say  the 
better.  Barry,  with  all  his  exuberance  of 
manner  and  extravagance  of  style,  was,  to 
our  tliinking,  a  better  0*Slash.  Last  eveii- 
ing,  the  comedy  of  The  Rivah  Iwas  per- 
formed. Mr.  Power  played  Su:  Lucius 
O Trigger.  He  appears  to  have  mistaken 
the  thing  altogctlier.  His  low  characters 
ho  makes  genteel,  and  his  genteel  ones  vul- 
gar. We  were  led  to  think  there  was  no- 
thing in  him,  till  wo  saw  him  in  CVToole. 
It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  happy 
efforts  we  ever  witnessed.  Indeed,  we  could 
scarcely  bring  oursiflves  to  think  tliat  it  was 
represented  by  the  same  individual  whom  we 
had  before  seen,  and  of  wlium  we  had  writ- 
ten as  each  performance  struck  us.  That 
Iklr.  Power  iwsscsses  capabilities  of  a  very 
high  order,  no  one  that  saw  him  in  the 
Irish  Tutor  can  for  a  moment  doubt  Why 
they  were  not  bronght  into  action  upon  oc- 
cssions  apparently  as  favourable  for  their 
display  as  the  character  under  review,  ia  a 
question  that  we  cannot  solve.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Power  can." 

The  question  is  certainlv  a  puzzler^ 
and  must  be  referred  to  those  natural 
philosophers  who  study  what  is  called 
idiosyncracy.    The  Freeman* $  Journal 


of  July  theSrdy  1829»  assumes  a  dif- 
ferent  tone  from  its  contemporary  : — 

"Mr.  Power  has  been  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  during  the  last  fortnight.  His 
Dr.  OToolo,  and  Larry  Hoolagan,  in  the 
new  farce  of  More  Bkmdera  than  Oii€,  are 
amongst  the  best  and  most  finished  pieces  of 
acting  we  have  witneraed  for  a  long  time. 

**  July  6th->Madame  Vestris^  fionofit — 
Among  the  leading  attractions  of  the  oron- 
ing  we  must  enumerate  Power's  Doctor 
O^Toole.  If  there  be  in  Dublin  a  lover  of 
genuine  Irish  humour  of  the  very  ridiest 
cast,  who  has  not  yet  seen  this  performance, 
we  exhort  liim  to  attend  to  our  admonition, 
and  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening ;  there  U 
laughter  enough  in  store  for  some  to  di«jpcl 
care  for  a  month.  If  anytlifng  can  beat 
Power's  O'Toole  in  this  way,  it  is  his  Lany 
Hoolagan. 

*'July  7th. — This  evenhig  ia  amioanee«l 
as  Mr.  Power's  benefit,  and  last  appearance. 
He  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  attraction 
of  Madame  Yestris's  engagement,  and  we 
sincerely  wish  his  benefit  may  prove  a 
bumper.  Diu*ing  his  short  stay  among  us, 
he  has  been  received  with  warm  applause, 
and  shouts  of  laughter,  the  surest  test  that 
the  efforts  of  the  comic  actor  are  appreciated 
by  the  audience.  We  have  seen  no  Irish- 
man on  our  boards  at  all  to  be  compared  to 
him,  since  the  days  of  Jack  Johnstone.  Wo 
understand  that  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  have  expressed  the  wann- 
est admiration  of  Mr.  Powei's  professional 
abilities,  and  have  signified  their  intention 
of  lionouring  him  with  their  presenoo  this 
evening. 


•t 


The  unenthusiastic  Saunders  is  much 
more  guarded : — 

"Tuesday,  June  23rd,  1829 The  prin- 

cif)al  feature  in  the  evening's  entertainment 
was  the  imixirtation  of  an  Irishman,  as  some 
of  our  coDtemimniries  designatoil  him,  *  se- 
cond only  to  Jack  Johnstone.'  We  feci  every 
resjKvt  for  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pnwur,  bnt  he 
would  require  a  power  of  brogue^  in  additiou 
to  what  he  po;>ses8e8,  to  make  os  for  a  mo- 
ment institute  a  comparison.  W^benerer 
Mr.  Power  performs  before  a  Dublin — nay, 
an  Irish  audience,  ho  should  lay  aside  tlio 
Irishman  in  London,  and  fbel  himself  bn'ath- 
ing  that  air  which,  as  St  Patrick  says  in 
the  song,  ^  banished  all  the  vermin.'  It  is 
more  than  ridiculous  to  see  a  Cockney  twang 
mixed  up  with  an  Irish  brogue :  It  is  like 
heathen  Greek  with  Christian  Eogiiih. 
These  remarka  may  seem  sovem,  but  they 
should  not  be  used,  did  we  not  know  Mr. 


*  We  have  given  the  exact  anuooncement  above,  as  copied  (mm  a  play-MB  fai  our 
sion ;  but  there  may  have  been  rwiorum  edttioDs. 
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Power  to  possess  qaalincations  of  a  high 
onler. 

"  Wednesday,  Jnno  2ltli. — Last  evening 
was  pcrfomiod  Shcri<lnn\s  ef'lf;l»ratcd  coinrily 
of  Tht  i?/V'/,»,  in  wliich  Jlr.  l'i>\ver,  us  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trijrgcr,  cons-nderiii;;  the  dillirulty 
of  getting  a  f;(Nid  ]ri:>hninn  on  the  st:>gi.', 
wa»,  without  entering  into  minute  critiiism, 
really  refpectaldc.*  As  Dr.  0'T"o!<.',  pjirti- 
ciilarly  in  pinging  *The  Groves  of  Llaruey,* 
he  received  applause. 

**  Thursday,  June  25th. — l\rr.  Power  cer- 
tunly  inipruvcs  on  acqnnintauco.  The  cha- 
r.irier  isf  selected  f«jr  his  lirst  nppearnnr'Mv.is 
f'Ui*  bv  no  niraufl  ns  huitrd  to  hU  ahlliti.s  iiii 

m 

Others  in  i^hieh  he  has  shicc  niipeared.  lie 
inihued  the  pact  <f  0'SIiiiugliiu:<.sy,  in  T/ie 
Jlnnrlrt-d  Pmiml  Mote,  with  a  vast  dtul  of 
humour. 

*'  Monday,  June  20lh. — Jlr.  Pi)wir's  Lir- 
rv  Hnojngau  has  gau:cd  him,  it  is  FaM, 
coU'hrily  on  the  London  lionrds ;  but,  gene- 
rally speakiiig,  in  oi\Kr  to  make  etlr^tivc 
poiHt$j  iu  hii  Iri^hn)an,  to  pleii^o  an  Iri.'<Ii 
car,  wo  would  recommend  him  to  use  less 
xapidi^  in  his  delivery.  ]Iis  acting,  as  a 
dninkca  Irishman,  ufter  comiiig  oi:t  of  tho 
closet,  gained  him  mueli  ajiphiuse ;  anJ,  on 
the  whole,  reserving  a  few  oU<!ervationfl  on 
the  author's  attempts  at  Irisli  wit,  ^if  Mr. 
Power,  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  we  may  say  he  got  on  fairly. 

"Tuesday,  Juno  ^Oth — Thu' entertain- 
ments of  the  evening  rdncludcd  Avilli  The 
I/untlre*l  Ptmud  Sok^  in  which  iNi^vcr's 
CSLaughueHsy  was  tho  l*rimum  T^Ioliile." 

Our  readers  mu?t  form  tlieir  own 
JTidgment  on  the  liforaiy  and  critical 
value  of  these  notices,  either  «13  f^nles 
to  the  iJiiblic  or  hints  to  the  actor. 
Some  ot  them  were  on  the  north  sUlc 
of  encoura^jfinfTi  to  iiso  the  expTi'.s>ion 
of  the  worthy  iSailie  Jar  vie  ;  but  JVm-er 
wa?  not  the  man  to  Ijc  "  snuHed  out 
by  an  article,''  as  Lortl  llyrrni  smvs  of 
the  sensitive  John  Keat*^'.  Ho  worked 
on,  and  soon  enjoyed  the  patisCaclion 
of  forcing  a  roverral  of  these  qiii'.liliod 
opinions,  thn)Ugh  perseverance,  and  a 
gradual  conviction  that  they  had  not 
n*n(lered  him  justiJ.'C.  He  was  cer- 
tainly not  so  uccomidi:jhed  nn  artist  in 
1829  as  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  lew 
years  later;  but  the  materials  were  tho 
same,  although  blended  t<^;rether  with 
iufenor  skill  and  less  accuracy  of  ])ro- 
portion.  He  i-cturned  to  Dublin  the 
next  season,  with  a  vidnaMe  addititm 
to  hirt  rt'pcrtoirc  in  tlu.-  lane;  of  TttMi/ 


the  Tiler,  written  expressly  for  him, 
and  ever  one  of  his  most  attractive 
jHfrformanccs,  1  lenr,  for  the  first  time, 
lie  can-ied  the  entire  piece  on  Iiis 
sliouldL-r?,  never  stainrenrur  fi>v  a  mo- 
meut  untltT  the  unusual  v.cighr..  At 
the  close  of  his  Dublin  engagement 
he  visited  Cork,  in  coniunctlou  with 
Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  and  was  re- 
cciv(;d  with  most  cnthusiacJtic  applause 
by  ani)lher  Irish  audience,  reniai'k- 
ai.de  lor  tenacious  judf^nient.  Power 
v»':i:>  e.Ntrciiielv  rrralilied  bv  his  iv- 
cejitiou  in  Ireland,  now  that  he 
st0(Ml  lie  fore  his  countrymen  as  iheir 
national  actor.  He  felt  that  it  set 
thvi  K'al  on  Iiis  success,  enhanced 
his  London  reput*Ltion,  and  adrh-.d 
to  his  vahie  every whuru.  I'lum  this 
time  forth  liis  yearly  vi.>its  became 
imj^ortantly  profitable  to  the  manager, 
and  agn>eable  to  himself.  He  was 
courted  by  the  best  society,  and  be- 
came a  universal  iiivoriie.  AVe  have 
lived  many  years  in  Ireland,  are  c«?n- 
nected  with  that  country  by  ties  of 
collateral  relatioui-hij),  and  include 
nnmy  warm-hearlnl  irishmen  in  tho 
cataloj^io  of  our  dearest  friends ;  but 
we  never  met  with  any  one  more 
honestly  attached  to  his  native  soil, 
more  keenly  alive  to  its  iulc-rests,  ami 
mure  grateful  for  personal  kindness, 
thau  tiui  individual  of  whom  we  an) 
endeavouring  to  prc^erve  a  fnithful 
and  cliaractenstie  memorial.  Power 
was  often  misunderstood  by  tho?o  wlio 
were  but  slicjhtly  acqua'uted  wiih  him, 
and  wh'.im  he  mystified  or  i*ojielK*d,  for 
amusement,  or  toclKtk  nnwc-lcomo  ad- 
vances. All  have  \ heir  failiuL's,  nor  was 
he  e>:i'mi>l.  from  the  u:-ual  allittmeut. 
P*rliaps  hiselilci"wi'akne-s  was  a  dispo- 
sitir-n  to  cour;.  the  ^ivat  :»nd  titlcMl,  to 
v.in  the  notice  of  1  lie  aristocracy,  more 
than  was  eltht.'r  neees5ary  orbeconiin«i  In 
a  son  of  gimius,  and  i\\v.  artist  of  his  own 
lor  tune.  T'le  s:ime  charge  has  lain  at 
t]i(;  dot»r  of  Iivland's  great  lyric  poet. 
]»ul  in  every  iniport::nt  transaction  of 
life,  both  wore  men  of  hi;^h,  in«le- 
pendent  si»int,  and  unblcmishe<l  inte- 
grity ;  alike  incapable  of  compromising 
ihempelvcs  by  the  meanness  of  undue 
a(hdaiinn. 

Ni^vir  expecting  to  become  a  bif>- 
grapher  td'  Powr-r,  nearly  all  liis  let- 


•  Tlierc  is  no  term  mnre  hateful  to  the  pcnTptioiis  of  an  .•nnhilfuu.'!  aftnr  tlwin  that  nf 
respectahlr.  It  cliilU  him  like  a  w«'t  blanket ;  yf-t  many  irilics  r"n&id(r  ajid  nK-an  it  a^. 
warm  iiraisc. 
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ters  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
writer  have  been  heedlessly  destroyed, 
or  pivcn  away  as  autographs — a  volu- 
minous correspondence  of  many  years, 
from  which  some  interesting  selec- 
tions might,  have  been  culled.  We 
subjoin  one,  written  in  1800,  to  a 
friend  in  Liverpool,  with  which  wo 
have  been  favoured  by  the  kindness 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed :— 

— ,  A>7.,  Lii'erjfool. 


., — 1  owe  voii  n  lot- 


"  To  John  P- 

"Mt  Dicar  P- 
tcr — that  a«'Oouut  is  easily  scttl  d;  but  how 
fihnll  1  repay  tin*  kimlni.'S»  wliidi  dictated 
yours,  or  iii«Iood  all  ytmr  othnr  kiii'lnc^sses  to 
mcV  The  assuraiuo  that  lh«!y  have  not 
fallen  ui>on  a  barren  soil,  is  tlio  only  niodo 
of  payni«  nt  I  can  at  present  device.  I  must, 
therefore,  bej^  you  to  acwpt  that,  and  ^ive 
me  credit  fi»r  the  balance.  'We  met  and 
pnrti'd,*  old  lx>y,  not  amidst  *  tlie  tears  of  tlie 
cup.'  It  was  an  oo-aslun  for  >ome  sorrow, 
and  the  lieavens  sympathLsed  with  us  mourn- 
ers. Save  us  from  many  such  exhibitions  of 
elemental  vrve !  I  could  not  help  laughing 
as  I  afterwards  ri'callt^d  your  mattCT-o'- 
fact  glance  cait  over  the  pasainjj  drapr, 
throu-rh  the  veil  of  watv-rs.  You  l'X)keil 
like  an  old  badjjer  just  come  up  to  blow  a 
little,  afler  an  unsucct^ssfnl  dive  in  chase  of 
A  co<'k  salmon.  Your  verv  whiskers  had  a 
despairing  drip,  an<l  the  whip,  as  it  lif^hted 
between  the  n!;ar  Ivadi-r'.H  L-ars,  had  a  dyin^ 
fall.  You  had 'em  nicely  toj^ctlHT  tho',  old 
chap;  prettily  pa^'ked  for  rt»uliu'  down  that 
d — d  pitch  which  for]»a<l<*  a  pull  up.  I 
hinteil  my  opini-m  to  the  draijsman :  '  Ay,* 
said  he,  *  Ji)hu  P — r  is  th-i  man  as  am  teach 
some  on  'cm  som'at.'  You  must  know,  I  did 
the    thiii^   myself   tho    next    two    5ta;j:es. 

[X.D Never  diivr  in  kids  in  heavy  rain ; 

mine  split  in  ca<"h  divi?«ion  ;  my  finjjers  were 
bli.*ter«!d  for  a  wt-ek,  all  stick iuij  fjist  toge- 
ther if  left  to  thcniijclves  for  live  miinites ; 
and  eveiy  niurning  I  woke  to  Ilnd  my-!elf, 
not  web-l'tH>ti(l,  but  web-lingorid.J  Here  I 
am  at  Cand)ridge,  and  I  assure  you  a  pretty 
place  it  is,  with  its  monastic-  looking  domus- 
n^intifjua  tt  rell'jioM^  a?j  the  leanunl  havo 
it.  Pve  l>een  wandeiing  about  the.-o  old 
trees  dn'aming  of  Milton,  Cromwell,  ("ran- 
nier.  Gray,  and  my  friend  John  Clarke's 
jwpa,  mixing  them  up  with  their  several 
attributes — pottr}',  regicide,  heiv-^y,  travels, 

&c.,  «>tc 'till  I  got  aa  stupid  as  a  gib-cit, 

and  bv  wav  of  an  enlivener  tuniud  to  Liver- 
pool  and  you.  I  send  a  paper  by  this  post  to 
Hall,  who  is  quite  undeserving  of  it,  for  I 
wr»te  to  him  six  w\cks  ago,  and  he  has  not 
Lad  the  grace  to  >end  me  an  an-?wer.  J  .«hall 
cut  him  if  I  ilon't  hi.-ar  iVom  him  hoon,  tho' 
lie  dill  put  silt  in  my  p(»rri(lge  in  IJoM-Mnet. 
l)oes  h"^  think  lnr  owes  ni«'  nothing  but  nie;U 
and  drink  ?  Docs  he  think  that  a  man  la  to 
be  crammed  iuto  silence  like  a  stuffed  turkey  V 


Toll  him,  if  I  do  not  find  a  letter  at  liome  qq 
my  return  to  town,  October  4th,  he  and  I 
are  no  lonzer  cue.  I  am  goin]^  from  hen 
into  Norfolk  and  Suflblk,  to  shoot  at  tba 
binls  for  a  feir  days,  and  then  tak<>  arunorer 
to  the  Netherlands,  on  paqiose  to  look  ont 
some  ground  I  am  writing  about.    Adieu, 

dear  P ;  I  know  not  wlut  nonsense  I 

have  written.  Give  my  regards  to  all  ve 
know,  but  particularly  to  my  re^pectabla 
friend,  Evans.  That's  a  man,  sir,  vho  k 
honest,  and  thinks  rightly.  I  think  higfalf 
of  his  mind,  and  3'Gt  more  highly  of  his  heart 
If  you  see  BIrs.  MacdougadI  or  Mnai  Ops- 
lam  1,  say  all  to  them  that  may  be  said  to 
other  men's  wives.  I  look  forward  u  M 
holiday,  to  the  time  when  I  mayagunotia 
the  sun  of  their  generous  e^'es. 
"  Yours  always, 

•*TrR02fE   POWM.* 

Power,  a  littJe  before  this  time,  hid 
begun  to  employ  his  leisure  hoarir  or 
such  ns  ho  could  snatch  from  a  life  of 
inct^ssant  work,  in  writing.  From 
earliest  youth  he  was  fond  of  handlia^ 
the  pen  J  and  kept  ample  journals  ana 
diaries,  which  have  been  nearly  all 
lost.  He  commenced  author  by  ru 
rious  contributions  to  magazines  and 
annuals,  and  by  a  monthly  periodicd, 
called  "  Lo  Ziugaro,'*  whico  was  not 
continued.  The  opening  stor}'oftiiis 
intended  scries  was  aflerwards  pabliaii- 
ed  in  "  The  Club  Book,"  a  collection 
of  original  tales  by  various  authors 
of  good  repute,  including  James,  FicL 
en,  and  John  Gait,  a  celebrated  and 
voluminous  novelist,  of  whom  it  is  re- 
corded, to  the  honour  of  independence^ 
that  when  editor  of  the  dmrier  news- 
paper he  gave  up  a  Incrative  appoiat- 
ment,  rather  than  allow  the  inscrtioo, 
though  at  the  request  of  a  minister,  oif 
an  article  which  he  considered  objec- 
tionable. In  18*29,  the  novels  uf  "  Tbe 
Lost  lloir,"  and  "The  rredictjon/ 
published  together,  wore  well  receifcd, 
and  gave  sutlicient  evidence  that  oar 
hero's  abilities  were  not  limited  to  the 
exercise  of  his  ordinarj'  profession. 
His  second  novel,  "  The  fcng's  Se- 
cri't,"  was  attended  by  increased  re- 
putation and  ])rofit.  This  is  the  vork 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter.  It 
embraced  the  history  and  life  of  Philip 
Van  Artevcble.  To  verify  certain  de- 
scriptions therein  introduced,  he  wai 
desimus  of  looking  with  his  own  e^"Ci 
on  the  localities.  Power  found  him- 
self at  Brussels,  and,  much  to  his  sur- 
prisi*,  in  the  centre  of  a  sudden  revo- 
lution, got  up  extvuvporaneously  as  ft 
sequel  to  the  grand  Parisian  spcctack 
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of  tiie  bfirricades,  and  which  succeeded 
because  it  ou^ht  to  havo  failct.  He 
wna  staDiling  betdde  Lord  Blavitvre 
when  be  vaa  ihot  looking  out  of  hia 
drawioe-room  windoiv,  wns  the  first  to 
bring  home  tbo  news  of  the  Belgian 
revolt,  nnti  furnished  man)'  inlcrustin<> 
parlJuularBiii  nn  account  of  it  publuheit 
in  the  Standard.  Ho  had  f^-cnt  dlHi. 
colty  in  goLting  back  to  England  in 
time  lo  meet  hia  engagements,  and 
wasobligetl  to  ride  with  ft  butcher  froin 
Brnsscis  to  OsUmd,  carrying  cockades 
in  his  pocket  of  both  colours,  to  bo 
hoist«d  aa  necessity  required.  While 
in  this  dilemma,  he  met  two  French 
merchant  sailors  who  wanted  to  get  to 
their  ship  in  the  port.  Accompanied 
by  thein,  and  declaring  himself  to  bo 
the  cnptsin  of  the  French  packet,  ho 
was  allowed  to  co  offin  a  boat.  They 
pulled  in  the  direction  of  the  French 
veascl  until  they  got  a  good  offing,  and 
then  made  for  an  English  one,  which 
was  just  getting  under  way.  They 
were  fired  upon  from  the  port,  but 
escaped  without  damage. 

Power  wrote  with  great  rapidity, 
when  the  humour  seized  him.  One 
night  afler  supper,  sitting  alone  with 
one  of  his  sons,  then  a  boy,  he  desired 
him  to  light  candles,  and  leave  his 
writing-materials  ready  in  the  bath- 
room. "Fred,-  said  he,  "I  will 
wager  you  a  sovereign,  and  lend  you 
the  money  to  pay  it  if  you  lose,  that 
what  I  write  to-night  you  will  take 
double  the  time  to  copy  to-morrow." 
The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,   he 

E reduced  the  entire  manuscnpt  of  the 
irce  called  Haw  to  Pay  the  llml, 
on  which  ho  bestowed  very  few  addi. 
tions  or  alterations.  It  is  mentioned 
of  Mozart,  that  when  tborouchly  ex- 
hausted by  previous  labour,  he  com- 
Soscd  the  overture  to  Don  Gionanni  in 
!wer  hours  than  the  most  practised 
copyist  would  require  for  the  transcrip- 


Catuetray — Rhadamisthus  O'Mullin- 
pnr,  afterwards  Harlequin  Pat,  Mr. 
Tower.  On  the  sixth  night  he  abdi. 
cated  peremptorily,  and  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  resume  the  part,  into 
which  KeeW  waa  persuaded  to  induct 
himself,  stufTing  to  suit  the  title,  which 
was  altered  to  Harlequin  Fat.  Mr. 
Oharica  Kcmble  made  nini  opresent  of 
a  handsome  gold  finufT.box  for  the  sa- 
crifice. The  reward  was  some  conso- 
lation, but  both  actors  wore  uselessly 
compromised.  Managerial  policy  is 
not  exempt  from  damaging  expedients. 
On  February  2nd,  1831.  Power  first 
appeared  before  the  public  in  the  com- 
bined character  of  dramatist  and  actor. 
The  petite  comedy  of  Married  Lovtri, 
in  whicli  he  sustained  Colonel  O'Dillon, 
waa  favourably  received,  and  t«peated 
many  nights ;  but  it  died  with  the  sea- 
aon,  and  underwent  no  revival.  When 
Covent  Garden  closed,  he  again  visited 


Dublin,  that  theatre  having  now  passed 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Calcraft. 


country  was 
ateadily  increasing,  but  had  not  yet 
reached  ita  apex,  aa  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  letter  on  the  question  of 
terms,  written  during  a  subsequent 
negotiation  :— 

"  t,  AIMen-Untt,  Bt'*  P"t. 
-ailnrdaj,  MiySUh  IS». 

"  Mr  DkAb  C ,  —Yon  ara  turning 

■crew,  you  wretdi.  I  am  obliged  to  make  a 
worse  engagement  with  you  than  with  my 
Other  villain  of  a  manager.  You  my  I  »h  JI 
get  £260.  Now  I  will  sccept  the  tArrns  you 
offer,  viz.,  for  tweli^a  nights,  from  the  I8th 
Jane,  £c,  £100,  and  ■  half  benefit  Bat 
■a  a  tme  qua  nan,  you  must  ensure  ms  an- 
other £100  at  this  u<d  beaeau  Of  coaiM 
you  will,  with  many  lh»nk«  for  my  unprece- 
denlad  Ubeiality,  and  a  eupplementary  piece 
of  piste  (o  crown  the  whole.  Yoa  will  also 
wonder  that  I  uk  bo  littte,  cenNtlering 
what  you  pay  to  othars,  whose  tails  I  soms- 
limee  holdup  when  ttie  joints  are  broken,  and 
ttiey  are  liaQing  in  the  mud.  '  Compniisons 
are  odious,'  so  I  «my  no  mora.  This  la  my 
oltimslum,  and  witiiout  this  I  won't  budge, 
because  a  benefit  is  always  liable  lo  some 
slip,  althongh  I  fancy  in  Dublin  1  am  pretty 
safe.  I  conclude  I  bave  already  recovtd 
your  rqilj  in  the  atRrmttive,  so  I  have 
booked  tliQ  contract,  and  you  may  expect 
me  on  Monday,  the  18th  June.  There's  a 
day  10  begin  an  enEagemenI,  you  rusty  old 
muu|uet,  that  vou  are.  Which  of  ui  thought 
of  it  first 'i*      Hurra!  for  Wellington   and 

Waterloo!  and  d n   the  Montisi-en,  a* 

Golrlfinch  says.     1  will  sand  jou  a  couplo 
o(  piecea  logetyourragamufiiiisperfeclio — 
which  )-ou  won't,  or  rather  they  won't.    I 
i  « 
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think  these  novelties  will  do  us  some  good. 
One,  'The  Irish  Ambassador/  of  which 
you  m&y  have  read  something,  only  you 
never  read — that  is,  you  never  read  anything 
to  your  advantage,  except  my  letterg.  I 
never  read  yours,  because  they  are  illegible. 
(This  is  a  parenthesis.)  The  other,  an  alter- 
ation from  the  *  London  Hermit,*  a  sort  of 
second  *  Etiquette.' — Yours  ever, 

"  T.  Power." 

The   Irish  Afnbass<idor,    produced 
with  great  success  at  Govent- Garden, 
proved  equally  a  trump-card  at  Ilaw- 
Kins'-street ;  and  continued  to  be  one 
of  Power's  most  attractive  impersona- 
tions from  this  date  forward.    The  piece 
itself,  ingeniously  modelled  from  the 
French,  is  excellent,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Irish  baronet,  a  happy  im- 
provement by  the  English  adapter — a 
veiy  old  and  established  playwright, 
Mr.   Kenny,    author  of  liaising  the 
Wind,  a  farce  of  the  old  school  which 
has  never  been  supplanted.    The  first 
appearance  of  the  Ambassador  in  the 
Dublin  theatre  was  honoured  by  the 
special  patronage  and  attendance  of 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant.    About  this  date,  the  de- 
ftroying  scourge  of  cholera  swcpti  for 
a  second  time,  over  the  Irish  metropo- 
lis, and  terrified  the  public  even  moro 
than  on  its  former  visitation.    The  en. 
gagcmcnt  of  Power  was  followed  by 
that  of  Miss  E.  Tree,  and  Sheridan 
Knowlcs  combined  expit^ssly  for  the 
production  of  the  Hunchback^  a  play 
which,  by  its  unprecedented  success, 
had  rescued  Covent- Garden  from  iin. 
pending  bankruptcy,  and  carried  the 
fame  ot  the  author  to  the  lofty  pinnacle 
from  which  it  has  never  been  displaced. 
Miss  E.  Tree,  although  not  the  London 
representative  of  the  heroine,  had  been 
particularly  named  and    selected   by 
Knowles  for  this  occasion,  when  he 
presented  himself  in  his  original  part 
of  Master  Walter.     Power    delayed 
his  departure,  and,  with  excellent  taste 
and  feeling,  volunteered  his  services 
in  Teddy  the  Tiler,  to  wind  up  the  en- 
tertainment, and  do  honour  to  the  eU" 
tree  of  his  gifted  countryman.*      A 
singular  fate  has  attended  the  Hunch^ 
back  in  Dublin.     Enthusiastically  re- 
ceived on  its  production,  justly  praised 
by  the  critics,  ap^)laude(l  to  the  echo 
on  frequent  repetition,  and  aflbi'<]ing 


a  scope  for  acting  of  the  highest  order, 
this  beautiful  and  classical  drama  has 
never  been  productive  to  the  treasury. 
There  is  scarcely  a  play  on  the  list 
which  draws  so  little  money.  Why  is 
this  ?  The  public  and  not  the  manarrer 
must  answer  the  question.  The  fact 
is  more  easily  statea  than  the  problem 
solved.  An  empty,  brainless  spi-c- 
tacle — an  elephant,  a  dog,  a  monkey, 
or  an  acrobat,  will  woo  and  win  the 
fashion  which  lofty  genius  courts  in 
vain.  Let  philosophy  moralise  and 
ponder. over  these  strange  errors  in 
taste,  and,  while  it  mourns,  deqmir  of 
finding  a  renicdy. 

In  thewinterof  1832,  Power  transfer, 
red  his  valuable  services  to  Drur^-.kne, 
then  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Bunn,  at  a  large  nightly  salary ;  but  be- 
fore the  season  terminated,  be  returned 
to  his  old  quarters  at  Covent-Gardon, 
where  he  closed  with  his  benefit  on  the 
29th  of  May.     During  his  short  con- 
nexion with  Drury.lane,  he  appeared 
in  a  new  farce,   The  Nervotts  Man  and 
the  Man  of  Nerve,  and  brought  for- 
ward his  own  historical  drama  of  St, 
Patricks  Eve,  or  the  Order  of  the  Doff, 
M'Shane  and  Maior  O'Dogherty,  two 
characters    utterly   opposed    to  each 
other  in  all  their  attributes — the  one 
a  scheming,  half.brcd  Chevalier  din* 
duslrie;  the  other,  a  gallant,  chivalrous 
soldier,  were  embodied  with  a  distinct 
individuality,  and   marked   the    total 
absence  of  mannerism,  by  which  the 
best  eflbrts   of  many  otherwise  good 
actors  are  weakened  and  disfigured. 
Power  was  never  the  sanu3,  and  never 
repeatcil  himself.     When  he  changed 
Lis  wig  and  his  dress,  he  became  iilen- 
tificd  with  the  transformation.     TJio 
individual  peculiarities  were  never  ob- 
truded  in  discordance  with  the  assumed 
character.     1 1  is  versatility  of  humour 
was  such,  that  if  ho  had  two  drunkards 
to  personate  in  the  course  of  one  even- 
ing's  performance,  he  could  manage  to 
present  them  with  totally  difierent  ef- 
fects. 

lie  was  now  in  the  receipt  of  a 
large  certain  income— fame  and  for- 
tune flowing  in  steadily,  and  not  a  ri. 
ral  in  the  field  to  interfere  with  hia 
laurels.  Tempting  offers  were  maile 
to  Iiim  from  America.  Ilis  frientl. 
Stephen  Price,  the  experienced  manji- 


*  Blany  yeani  latcff  ivhcn  Mauriix.'  i*nwer,  the  son  of  Tyroiu^  ajipaaRtl  in  Uutdiii  as  tbs  Ifbh 
AmliasMdor,  the  veteran  acttir  T.  V.  C*ooke  rpmalood,  aftar'Mi  oirn  rogatjrmrat  had  lar- 
)nmut(-(t.  t«?  JLbdA  the  'fihut  of  ibvyoimg  oindldate,  atafmgliHi  ttiemrmon'  «<(  hit  rAllier. 
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ger  of  New  York,  wko  had  a  veiy 
clear  perception  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  assured  him  that  a  mine 
iras  ready  ivhenever  he  chose  to  com. 
mence  digging.  All  appeared  so  pro- 
misincr  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  ex- 
perinTent.  In  conversation  Vith  the 
writer,  who  expressed  surprise  that  he 
should  give  up  certain  returns,  for  what 
at  least  was  hazardous,  and  a  large 
yearly  receipt  at  home  for  a  contingency, 
which  might  be  foiled  by  accident  or 
caprice>  he  answered — **  I  know  I  am 
laying  up  store,  but  it  is  only  by  de- 
grees, i  want  a  large  lump  of  monev 
at  once,  and  then  I  shall  feel  myself 
independent,  and  work  on  with  double 
zest.*'  He  already  began  to  dream  of 
a  future,  not  many  years  distant,  when 
he  should  have  realised  enough  to  re- 
tire from  the  stage,  and  devote  himself 
entirely  to  writing.  This  plan  he  con- 
stantly recurred  to,  and  certainly  would 
have  carried  into  efiect,  had  his  life 
been  ju'oloDged.  He  visited  Dublin 
twice  in  1833,  and  took  his  fiirewell 
benefit,  previous  to  his  first  transat- 
lantic trip,  on  the  15th  June,  1833. 
A  few  days  previous,  an  influential 
journal,  not  formerly  in  the  list  of 
his  enthusiastic  admirers,  recorded  a 
change  of  opinion,  in  tlie  following 
clear  and  decisive  paragraph  :•-. 

"  Power  appeared  in  the  afterpiece  of  THe 
Nervous  Man^  and  with  his  usual  success. 
This  gentleman,  we  perceive,  takes  his  de- 
parture next  week  for  America  ;  and  w^e 
cannot  permit  him  to  leave  our  shores 
without  expressing  our  acknowledgement 
for  the  satisfaction  and  amusement  he  has 
BO  frequently  afforded  us  hy  his  personi- 
fication of  a  class  of  our  country-men 
which,  until  Mr.  Power's  appearance  on 
the  stage,  were  unrepresented  in  the  drama- 
tic world.  He  may  be  said  to  have  car\'ed 
out  a  line  of  his  own,  in  which  fidelity  to 
nature  and  a  clrar  observance  of  tlie  evcrj-- 
day  peculiarities,  incident  to  the  lower  ord.r 
of  Irish,  are  amon«;at  the  striking  character- 
istics. Habit  has  so  reconciled  us  to  these 
peculiarities,  that  we  do  not  feel  them  to  be 
such  until  we  perceive  them  invested  with 
the  broad  humour  and  farcical  colouring  of 
this  national  portrait-painter.  A  rich  treat 
awaits  our  transatlantic  play-goers  —  at 
least,  such  of  them  as  are  susceptible  of  the 
comicalities  indigenous  to  Irish  soil,  and  al- 
most exclu8ively  pertaining  to  Irish  charac- 
ter, in  the  first  appearance  of  Powkr  upon 


the  American  boards.  He  is  the  first  come- 
dian in  his  line  that  has  ever  visited  that 
country." 

Power  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the 
16th  July,  on  board  the  good  packet- 
ship  Europe — one  of  those  noble  liners 
which  kept  up  what  was  thought  sure 
and  rapid  communication  between  the 
old  and  the  new  world,  before  the  Cu- 
nard  steamers  spanned  the  Atlantic  as 
with  a  bridjre,  reducing  to  hours  what 
had  formerly  occupied  weeks,  and  mul- 
tiplying life  and  energy  with  increased 
locomotion.  A  voyage  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  is  now  scudded  over  more 
rapidly,  and  with  infinitely  less  discom- 
fort, than  it  took  our  ancestors,  two 
hundred  years  back,  to  rumble,  in  a 
lumbering  diligence,  from  Edinburgh 
to  London.  The  passage  of  the  Eu- 
rope round  the  north  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  so  on  to  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, was  slow,  stormy,  and  monotonous ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  August  she  landed 
her  passengers  safely  at  the  battery  of 
New  York.  Power's  first  appearance 
and  reception  cannot  be  better  describ- 
ed than  in  his  own  words.  The  Park 
Theatre,  in  the  capital  of  the  States, 
was  considered  their  Drury  Lane  and 
Covcnt  Garden  —  the  college  from 
whence  degrees  were  issued  to  all  new 
comers,  which  gave  them  currency,  and 
a  right  to  practice  with  success  through- 
out the  Union : 

"  To  my  first  night  at  New  York,"  says 
he,*  "  I  looked  with  much  anxiety,  and  not 
without  reason.  I  Iiad,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  many  friends,  given  up  a  large  income, 
the  continuance  of  which  the  increasing  fa- 
vour of  the  public  gave  me  reasonable  pro- 
mise of.  I  had  vacated  my  seat,  and  quit- 
ted my  country  on  no  other  engagement  than 
one  for  twelve  nights  at  New  Vork,  the  pro- 
fits of  which  were  wholly  dependent  upon 
my  success,  as  were  my  engagements  in  other 
cities  dependent  upon  my  reception  in  this. 
One  kind  soul  Assured  me,  that  eveiy  drama  I 
possessed  had  been  already  anticipated  ;  an- 
other, that  they  had  no  taste  for  Irish  charac- 
ter ;  or  that  accustomed,  as  they  had  long  been, 
to  associate  with  the  representative  of  my  poor 
countrymen  a  ruffian  with  a  black  eye  and 
straw  in  his  shoes,  the  public  taste  was  too 
vitiited  to  relish  a  quiet  portrait  of  nature 
undcbased.  Tlus  was  flattering,  but  not  plea^- 
sant  The  only  man  whose  views  appeared 
sanguine  was  Mr.  Price, f  who  had  been  ray 


•  "  Impressions  of  America,"  Vol.  I. 

t  Proprietor  of  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  and  for  several  seasons  lessee  of  Drury  Lane. 
8t0|dien  Price  was,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  man.  His  biography  would  be  very  amus- 
ing, and  fflostrative  of  theatrical  history,  as  well  English  as  American. 
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companion  on  the  voyage,  and  whose  cheer- 
ing reply  to  all  doubters  was, '  I  tell  you,  sir, 
it  must  do/ 

"  The  theatre  was  announced  to  be  re- 
opened on  the  28th  of  August  with  the  /rtsA 
AitJiHUtadoT  and  Ttddy  the  Tiler.  The  day 
was  one  of  the  hottest  we  had  known ;  and 
towards  night  it  became  oppressively  close. 
No  strange  actor  of  the  least  note  could  open  in 
New  York  to  anything  short  of  a  full  house. 
It  seems  to  be  a  hospitable  principle,  to  give 
the  aspirant  for  fame  a  cordial  welcome  and 
a  fair  hearing.  Let  it  not  be  considered 
egotistical,  therefore,  when  I  say  that  the 
house  was  crowded — from  pit  to  roof  rose 
tier  on  tier,  one  dark  unbroken  mass.  I  do 
not  think  there  were  twenty  females  in  the 
dress  circle ;  all  men,  and  enduring,  I  should 
imagine,  the  heat  of  the  black-hole  at  Cal- 
cutta. I  at  the  time  regretted  the  abeence 
of  the  ladies,  when,  had  I  been  leas  selfish,  I 
ahould  have  rejoiced  at  it. 

**  The  moment  came  when  Sir  Patrick  was 
announced  ;  and,  amidst  greetings  as  hearty 
aa  ever  I  received  in  my  life,  I  made  my  first 
bow  to  the  Park  audience.  I  saw  no  coats 
off,  no  heels  up,  no  legs  over  boxes :  these 
times  have  passed  away.  A  more  cheerful, 
or,  apparently,  a  more  English  audience,  I 
would  not  desire  to  act  before.  I  was  called 
for  at  the  end  of  the  play,  and  thanked  the 
bouse  for  its  welcome.  If  the  performance 
had  not  gone  off  with  that  electric  and  con- 
stant laughter  and  applause  to  which  the 
partiality  of  my  own  countrymen  had  accus- 
tomed me,  I  had  received  positive  assurance, 
that  my  new  clients  were  intelligent  and  very 
attentive  ;  and  I  therefore  no  longer  enter- 
tained fears  for  the  result.  Not  so,  however, 
one  or  two  of  my  friends,  whose  anxiety  and 
kind  wishes  it  would  have  been  hard  indeed 
for  any  measure  of  applause  to  Itave  t-atisfied. 
Amidst  the  congratulations  they  brought  mo 
were,  therefore,  mixed  up  some  little  cau- 
tionary drawbacks.  '  It  was  capital,*  said 
one ;  *  but  you  must  not  be  so  quiet.  Give 
them  more  bustle.'  '  In  some  other  piece,* 
replied  I ;  '  here  it  is  not  in  the  bund.'  *  You 
must  paint  a  little  broader,  my  dear  fellow,' 
aaid  another.  *  You're  too  natural  for  them ; 
they  don't  feol  it*  *If  it's  natural,  they 
must  feel  it,'  said  I ;  adding,  *  My  charac- 
ters are  drawn  according  to  my  ability ;  and, 
if  my  executive  power  carries  out  my  conoep* 
tion,  painted  from  nature.  They  are  indi- 
yidual  abstractions  with  which  /  have  no- 
thing to  do.  The  colouring  is  a  part  of  each ; 
and  I  can't  change  it  as  I  change  my  au- 


dience. 'Tis  only  for  me  to  present  the  pic- 
ture as  it  is — for  them  to  like  or  dislike  it.* 
**  In  the  six  following  evenings  the  hooaea, 
though  not  great,  were  equal  and  good; 
each  night  I  found  my  audience  understand- 
ing me  better,  and  felt  that  I  was  grappling 
them  closer  to  me.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wood,  earlier  than  the  manager  counted 
upon,  created  a  difficulty,  to  obviate  which 
I  waived  my  claim  to  six  of  my  nights,  as 
my  acting  must  have  kept  them  idle.  A 
day  or  two  before  my  departure  for  PhQa- 
delphia,  I  witnessed  the  first  appearance  of 
this  lady  and  her  husband.  Her  reception 
was  entliusiastic,  but  Malibran  had  left  im- 
pressions it  was  difficult  to  compete  with ; 
and  although  her  brilliant  talent  was  on  all 
hands  admitted,  I  am  not  sure  whether  her 
husband's  manly  style  of  singing  a  ballad 
was  not  to  the  full  as  much  considered  aa 
her  execution  of  the  most  brilliant  scena. 
The  Park  Theatre  is,  as  well  as  I  could  judge, 
about  the  size  of  the  old  Lyceum,  of  the 
horse-shoe  form ;  has  three  tiers  of  boxes, 
is  handsome,  and  in  all  respects  as  well  ap- 
pointed as  any  theatre  out  of  London.  Th« 
company  I  found,  for  my  purpose,  a  Ttry 
fair  one,  my  pieces  requiring  little,  save  cor- 
rectness,  from  most  of  those  concerned,  ex- 
cept where  old  men,  like  Aspen  (Xervoms 
Man),  Frederick  the  Great  (JSU  Patrick's 
£ve)y  &c.,  occur,  and  all  such  parts  found 
an  excellent  representative  in  an  American 
actor  called  Placide.  Descended  from  a  long 
line  of  talented  players,  he  poasessee  a  natu- 
ral talent  I  have  rarely  seen  surpassed,  to- 
gether with  a  chastity  and  simplici^  of  style 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  best  school  of 
comedy ;  yet  he  has  never  been  away  from 
his  own  country.*  I  trust  the  model  may 
not  bo  lost  on  those  who  have  to  follow  him. 
I  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  disorder  of 
the  American  stage,  and  the  intractability 
of  American  actors ;  with  my  first  s|>ecimea 
I  had,  therefore,  every  reason  to  be  pleased. 
I  am  rather  a  hard  drill,  too ;  but  i  also 
know  how  painful  Is  the  task  of  stndyhng 
and  practising  new  parts  for  the  star  of  the 
day,  to  be  thrust  out  by  some  fresh  stuff  got 
up  for  his  successor.!  I  am  aware  of  this, 
and  therefore  strive  to  make  the  pill  less  bit- 
ter by  doing  my  spiriting  gently,  when  I 
see  a  deure  to  be  attentive  on  the  part  of  my 
frienda.  As  I  may  not  have'occasion  to  revert 
to  New  York  theatrically  again,  let  me  here 
say  that,  after  repeated  renewals  of  my  eo- 
gagements,  my  last  were  amongst  the  great- 
est I  made  in  this  dty.  How,  after  thb,  the 


*  Some  time  alter  this,  Placide  came  over  to  England,  and  Tcntored  on  an  appearanoe  at 
The  Haymarket  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle.  lie  made  no  permanent  impreasion,  but  the  drcnm- 
ttanoes  were  not  in  his  favour. 

f  Dowton  was  onoe  aaked  to  re-study  a  character  he  had  long  acted  as  origioaHy  written, 
and  thought  the  proposed  addenda  no  impro%'ements.  However,  he  consented,  ami  thus 
wrote  to  the  manager  r — **  Mr.  U —  has  been  a  civil  man  to  me,  ao  I  shall  study  his  Invb 
to  oblige  him.  By  the  way,  he  is  the  only  comic  actor  I  ever  knew  who  cuCa  oat  aO  Ma 
jokes ;  but  I  suppose  that  may  be  the  fashion  in  America." 
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American  pablic  can  be  caHed  cold  or  fickle, 
I  at  least  have  no  means  of  judging." 

FromK'ewYork,  Power  "progressed" 
to  PMIadelphia  and  Boston,  and  so  on 
in  the  usual  routine  to  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans,  always  with  success 
and  steady  attraction,  filling  his  purse, 
receiving  many  personal  civilities,  and 
dividing  his  time  between  pleasure  and 
profit,  agreeably  balanced.  His  ac- 
count of  ms  appearance  at  Natchez,  on 
the  Mississippi,  then  little  better  than 
a  clearing  in  the  wilderness,  is  original 
and  amusmg :— . 

'^Saturday,   Fehntary  7th^  1834 Cold, 

and  wind  unabated :  -walked  in  search  of  the 
theatre,  and  found  it  was  not  in  the  town, 
but  standing  about  a  mile  off,  like  a  solitary 
vidette — in  a  grave-3'ard,  too !  Got  through 
the  rehearsal  of  Born  io  Good  Luckj  and  in> 
wardlv  resolved  that  the  best  fortune  that 
could  befall  any  player  un  this  day  would  be 
to  get  oil'  acting  for  the  night  This  was  in 
due  time  happily  accomplislicd  without  stir 
of  mine ;  for  the  oil  of  our  lamplighter  being 
just  landed,  after  the  night's  frost,  from  the 
deck  of  the  Abcona  steamer,  refused  to  bum 
at  a  short  notice,  a  resolution  which,  when 
communicated  to  me,  I  very  much  applauded, 
declining  with  many  thanks  the  manager's 
kindly- tendered  substitute  of  candles.  The 
appearance  was,  therefore,  of  necessity,  put 
off,  and  the  audience,  as  well  as  myself, 
granted  a  respite  nntil  Monday. 

''Monday,   9th The    weather    a   little 

milder ;  took  a  gallop  into  the  country ; 
diued  early,  and  about  six  walked  out  of 
town  to  the  theatre,  preparatory  to  making 
my  bow.  The  way  was  without  a  single 
passenger,  and  not  a  creatiure  lingered  about 
the  outer  doors  of  the  house.  The  interior  I 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  single  lamp- 
lighter, who  was  leisurely  setting  about  his 
duties.  Of  him  I  enquired  the  hour  of  be- 
ginning, and  learnt  that  it  was  usual  to  com- 
mence about  sevtn  or  eight  o*cIock,  a  tole- 
rable latitude.  Time  was  thus  afforded  me 
for  a  ramble,  and  out  I  sallied  again,  taking 
the  direction  leading  from  the  town.  I  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  I  met  several  men 
riding  together ;  a  little  farther  on  another 
group,  with  a  few  ladies  in  company,  passed 
leisurely  by,  all  capitally  mounted;  others 
I  perceived  were  fast  approaching  lh>m  the 
same  direction.  It  now  occurred  to  me  that 
these  were  the  persona  destined  to  form  the 
country  quota  of  my  auditory.  Upon  looking 
back  my  impression  was  confirmed  by  seeing 
them  all  halting  in  front  of  the  rural  theatre, 
and  fastening  their  horses  to  the  neighbour- 
ing rails  and  trees.  I  now  hastened  back  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  scene,  and  a  very  cu- 
rious one  it  was.  A  number  of  caniages 
were  by  this  time  arriving  from  the  town,  to- 
gether with  long  linei  of  pedestrians ;  the 


centre  of  the  wide  road  was,  however,  pro- 
minently occupied  by  the  horsemen.  Some, 
dismounted,  abided  here  the  coming  of  their 
friends,  or  exchanged  greetings  with  such  of 
these  as  had  arrived,  but  were  yet  in  their 
stirrups ;  and  a  finer  set  of  men  I  have  rarely 
looked  upon.  The  general  efiect  of  their 
costume,  too,  was  picturesque  and  border- 
hke.  They  were  mostly  clad  in  a  sort  of 
tunic  or  frock,  made  of  white,  or  of  grass- 
green  blanketing — the  broad,  dark-blue  sel- 
vage serving  as  a  binding ;  the  coat  being 
furnished  with  collar,  shoulder-pieces,  aud 
cuffs  of  the  same  colour,  and  having  a  broad 
belt,  either  of  leather  or  tlie  like  selvage. 
Broad-leafed,  white  Spanish  hats  of  beaver, 
were  evidently  the  mode,  together  with  high 
leather  leggings,  or  cavalry  boots  and  heavy 
spurs.  The  appointments  of  the  horses  were 
in  perfect  keeping  with  those  of  these  cava- 
liers. They  bore  demi-pique  saddles,  with 
small  massive  brass  or  plated  stirrups,  general- 
ly shabracs  of  bear  or  deer-skin,  and  in  many 
instances  had  saddle-cloths  of  scarlet  or  light 
blue,  bound  with  broad  gold  or  silver  lace. 

**  The  whole  party  having  come  up,  and 
their  horses  b«ing  hitched  in  front  of  the 
building  to  their  satisfaction,  they  walked 
leisurely  into  the  theatre,  the  men  occupy- 
ing the  pit,  whilst  in  the  boxes  were  several 
groups  of  pretty  and  well-dressed  women. 
The  demeanour  of  these  border  gallants 
was  as  orderly  as  could  be  desired;  and 
their  enjoyment,  if  one  might  judge  from 
the  heartiness  of  their  laughter,  exceeding. 
After  the  performance,  there  was  a  general 
muster  to  horse;  and  away  they  xode,  in 
groups  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  as  their  way 
might  lie  together.  These  are  the  planters  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  stout  yeomen,  who 
care  neither  for  toil  nor  weather  ;  many  of 
whom  came  nightly  to  visit  the  theatre,  and 
thb  from  very  considerable  distances ;  form- 
ing such  an  audience  as  cannot  be  seen  else- 
where in  this  hackney-coach  age.  Indeed, 
to  look  on  so  many  fine  horses,  with  their 
antique  caparisons,  picquc-tted  about  the 
theatre,  re-<:aUed  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Globe  and  Bear-garden.** 

During  Power's  first  sojourn  in 
America,  I  received  several  letters, 
detailing  his  operations,  and  describ- 
ing matters  of  varied  interest.  None 
of  these  have  been  preserved.  The 
following  is  obligingly  contributed  by 
the  Eame  friend  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  one  inserted  earlier  :— 

**Nahant,  Manachniett, 
**JolyaOUi,  1834. 

"  Mr  DEAR  P R, — ^After  a  journeying 

of  twenty  daj's  through  the  western  part 
of  New  York  ;  after  visiting  Trenton  FalU, 
Lake  Erie,  and  its  metropolis,  Buffalo; 
after  sitting  under  the  waters  of  Niagara, 
and  stewing  above  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Western  Canal,  with  the  glass  at  108%  be- 
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hold  me,  a  most  mosqnito-bitten  bully, 
seeking  coolness  and  quiet  on  a  little  rocky 
peninsula  that  juts  boldly  out  into  the 
mighty  bay  of  Massachusets,  and  comraaud- 
mfr^  from  the  -window  'whence  I  indite  to  my 
Johnny,  a  wild  coast  \new,  clear  from  Cayxj 
Cod  to  Cape  Anno  (they've  no  saints  here), 
with  *the  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  seal'  as 
Barry  Cornwall  sings,  right  in  front,  limited 
only  by  tlie  shores  which  clip  thee  in,  Ay 
1* — r,  and  a  few  others  whom  I'd  give  a 
good  deal  to  bo  clipping  about,  within  tho 
next  t(ix  hours.  It  is  now  about  meridian. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  your  letter ;  more 
let  me  say  with  the  proof  it  brought,  that  I 
was  not  by  all  forgotten,  than  by  the  mat- 
ter. What  the  devil  have  you  to  do  growl- 
ing like  an  old  tootliless  mastiff?  As  if  there 
was  anything  on  earth  worth  growling  about. 
Here  is  much  to  enjoy,  and  many  to  love. 
In  tho  name  of  all  that  U  respectable  and 
venerable,  be  happy,  and  *  with  mirth  and 
laughter,  let  old  wrinkles  come,'  since  come 
they  will,  and  may  for  me,  as  I  cannot  pre- 
vent them.  You  have  had  your  penn'orth 
for  your  penny,  so  don't  be  ungrateful,  and 
begrudge  the  fiddler  his  fee.  I  have  under- 
gone many  privations  in  this  pursuit  of 
mine,  which  in  your  eyes  appears  so  en- 
viable, of  which  you  know  nothing,  and  of 
which  I  don't  say  much,  not  being  in  love 
with  the  reminiscences,  nor  very  communi- 
cative :  therefore,  you  don't  know  with 
what  light  dreams  my  early  day  was  gilded, 
or  what  a  sthrring  spirit  lay  within  to  work 
them  to  fulfilment.  And  yet,  behold,  they 
all  are  concentrated  in  ihc  possession  of  my 
mess  of  porridge.  Yet  will  I  not  make  it 
bitter  by  repining,  bat  bless  the  gods,  eat, 
die,  and  take  my  chance  of  being  forgotten. 
I  have  learned  to  laugh  at  the  world  quite  as 
heartily  as  any  portion  of  it  ever  laughed 
at  me.  I  am,  however,  true  to  myself, 
and  for  the  rest,  my  fortune  has  to  answer, 
not  me.  Here's  a  homily  gratia  for  thee, 
John.  Read  it,  if  thou  canst,  and  be  aa 
happy  as  thy  nature  will  allow. 

**  You  in  nothing  gave  me  more  pleasure, 
that  in  letting  me  know  that  my  dear  Mrs. 
Stewart,  and  our  other  amiable  friends,  are 
well,  and  had  not  ceased  to  feel  some  inte- 
rest in  my  wayward  fortunes.  It  will  be  to 
me  a  happy  day  when  I  can  in  person 
thank  them.  At  present,  in  your  best  man- 
ner, my  P — r,  I  beg  yon  will  do  this,  like 
a  true  knight>errant.  1  laid  my  commands 
on  a  Paynim  Scot  whom  I  had  served,  to 
place  my  wishes  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Stewart ; 
and  if  he  hath  proved  recreant,  and  ne- 
glected his  bounden  service,  I'll  flay  the 
craven  when  next  we  encounter.  Say  this 
to  Mrs.  Stewart;  and  say,  also,  I  woidd 
write  to  her,  but  have  nothing  of  interest  to 
a  lady,  which  I  could  commit  to  post,  so 
spare  her  patience  and  her  purse  till  a  better 
opportunity  occurs  for  taxuig  both. 

**  After  recruiting  here  for  a  month,  I  open 
a  niw  campaign  at  New  York,  aad  ab^ut 


December  shall  take  my  way  south  by  sea  to 
New  Orleans,  mounting  the  mothPT  of  rivers 
with  next  April,  and  via  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  Cincinnati,  pursue  my  way  to 
Washington,  and  so  north  again  to  New 
York,  where  I  trust  to  embark  about  tJM 
end  of  June,  1836.  Then  he}'  for  o«ir  next 
merry  meeting !  Say,  shall  we  be  pious  and 
sentimental,  or  uproarious  and  drunken !  It 
shall  be  as  you  will,  since  I  know  I  shall  be 
'  armed  for  citlier  field,'  as  the  hero  has  it  in 
Kowe's  tragedy.  Talking  of  tragedy,  our 
tragic  muse  is  wedded,  wedded  to  a  Yankee 
Doodle !  Alas  the  day !  as  somebody  says 
somewhere.  As  for  Harold,  IVe  done  with 
him ;  and  deny  his  paltry  half  letter,  in  three 
miserable  instalments.  I  have  sent  him  va- 
rious epistles,  long  and  short,  but  sliall  ceaae 
firing,  unless  be  will  waste  a  little  powder  in 
return.  Ilow  b  the  villain?  Bibulous, 
crapulous,  and  uxorious,  I  guess.  Has  he 
twins  yet  ?  and  how  is  his  (spouse  ?  When 
you  see  her,  offer  my  compliments.  She  is, 
I  am  sure,  a  dear,  good  person,  and  makes  a 
good  wife  to  our  hospitable  friend.  I  often, 
when  alone,  parade  you  all  in  my  mind's  eye, 
with  our  old  doings  and  sayings,  or  fancy 
your  present  occupations.  I  was  pleased  to  hoar 
your  opinion  of  my  friend  and  compatriot, 
Evans.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  his  heart 
is  in  the  right  place,  however  men  may  dif- 
fer about  tlie  position  of  his  head.  I  wrote 
to  him  according  to  bis  desire,  and  my  pro- 
mbe  made  at  parting,  but  know  not  whether 
he  received  my  misi'ive.  Hemember  me  to 
him,  to  the  Grays,  and,  indeed,  to  all ;  and 
say  to  W.  Neilson,  that  once  upon  a  time, 
*twas  in  Philadelphia,  I  met  a  brother  of  liis, 
one  Dan,  who  had  escaped  cholera,  and  the 
land-crabs  of  Demerara,  and  was,  as  he  said, 
about  returning  to  his  native  land.  So  Fll 
offer  no  further  information  upon  the  chap- 
ter of  Daniel,  but  vent,  in  a  Jeremiad,  my 
longings  and  regrets,  at  this  woful  distance 
dividing  me  from  so  many  that  I  love^ 
amongst  whom,  my  dear  P — r,  I  need  hardly 
assure  yoii,  is  yourself.  Tell  Tip  to  wed  the 
wdow  oflT-hand.  Wilh  a  widow,  half  mea- 
sures will  never  succeed.  Tell  him  to  go  the 
entire  swine,  and  not  bo  dilly-dallying.  ^Vhy 
I'd  liave  married  half  tho  widows  in  Lan- 
ca:}hire  by  this  time — ay,  and  Cheshire  to 
boot. — Yours,  dear  Juhn, 

"Tyeoxb  Power." 

In  the  course  of  tbc  two  yean  con- 
sumed in  his  first  tour^  Power  visited 
Canada,  and  almost  every  city  of  note 
throughout  the  umon^  traversing  the 
United  States  from  north  to  south, 
from  cast  to  west*  After  making  an 
ample  allowance  for  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  all  other  necessary  outlay, 
he  found  himself  master  of  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding  double  what  the  exercise  of 
his  art  would  have  given  him  in  the 
Mune  time  at  home.    No  ezotio  had 
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ever  been  attract! \re  tosnch  an  extent, 
and  so  long  a  time.  The  Americans 
invariably^  receive  our  actors  with  open 
arms,  and  send  them  home  with  well, 
lined  pockets;  but,  in  the  interchange 
of  national  civilities,*  they  have  not 
yet  given  us,  in  return,  a  great  native 
artist.  Forrest  was  not  far  from  the 
marie.  His  faults  were  those  of  educa- 
tion. Kature  had  endowed  him  libe> 
rally.  He  possessed  noble  attributes, 
and  amazing  physical  power ;  but  he 
indulged  in  vulgarisms  and  a  coarse 
style,  which  early  practice  in  a  better 
school  would  have  softened  or  removed. 


Power  sailed  from  the  Delaware,  on 
his  homeward  voyage,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1835,  and  landed  at  Liverpool 
on  the  16th  of  July,  about  the  same 
hour,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month,  in  which  he  had  \ei\  £ngland 
two  years  before.  To  moke  the  acci- 
dental coincidence  more  striking,  he 
passed  the  Europe,  in  which  he  had 
gone  out,  so  close,  as  she  quitted  the 
harbour,  that  letters  for  America  were 
tossed  on  board.  His  farewell  to  the 
land  in  which  he  had  been  so  hospitably 
received,  was  expressed  in  a  few  im- 
promptu verses : — 


adieu! 

Written  on  board  the  F«ck«t-th!p  Algonquin,  Captain  Cheney.    Bar  of  Delaware — FUot  about  to  quit  tbo 

Yeaacl—Two,  p.m.,  June  Slat,  ISSflw 

"  Adieu,  Columbia !  I  have  markM  thee  well, 

Nor  yet  for  ever  do  I  leave  thee  now ; 
And  busy  thoup^hta  of  thee  my  bosom  swell, 

And  thronging  recollections  load  my  brow. 
I've  pierced  from  North  to  Soath  thy  endless  woods ; 

Have  dream'd  in  fair  St  Lawrence*  sweetest  isle  ;f 
Have  breasted  Miasissippi's  hundred  floods, 

And  woo'd,  on  Alleghany's  top,  Aurora's  smile. 

'^  And  now  we  part !    The  ship  is  flying  fast, 

Her  pathway  dcck'd  with  whirling  wreaths  of  foam; 
And  all  tlie  swelling  soils  that  bend  each  mast 

Obey  the  flag  wliich,  fluttering,  points  to  *  Homel' 
Home  I  home ! — that  tender  word  let  me  retrace, 

And  bid  each  letter  conjure  o*er  the  sea 
Some  cherish'd  wish,  and  every  weII-lov*d  face. 

To  banish  thought  of  those  from  whom  I  dee. 

**Tei  shame  I  not  to  bear  an  o'erfuU  heart, 

Nor  blush  to  turn  behind  my  teaiAil  eyes ; 
Tis  bom  no  stranger  land  I  now  depart^ 

'Tis  to  no  strangers  I  devote  these  sighs. 
Welcome  and  home  were  mine  within  the  land 

Whose  sons  I  leave,  whose  fading  shores  I  see ; 
And  cold  must  be  mine  eyes,  and  heart,  and  hand, 

W^hen,  fair  Colmubia  I  they  turn  cold  to  thee/' 


Our  traveller  was  happier  than 
Queen  Mary  when  she  laiX  France  on 
her  return  to  Scotland,  and  gazed  with 
longing  eyes  on  the  land  which  had 
been  to  her  a  second  birth-place,  in 
which  her  de:ircst  ties  were  centered, 
and  her  happiest  days  had  been  spent ; 
and  with  a  sad  presentiment  that  she 
should  behold  it  no  more.  Soon  afler 
his  arrival,  he  published  his  "  Impres- 
sions of  America,'*  in  two  volumes ; 
an  interesting  narrative,  written  in  an 


easy,  lively  style,  full  of  satisfaction  at 
all  he  had  seen,  and  very  compliment- 
ary  to  the  people  he  had  quitted.  A 
marked  contrast  to  other  works,  which 
had  dealt  unsparin^^ly  in  censure,  and 
found  little  or  nothing  to  praise.  He 
sent  me  a  prcsentation-oopy,  in  token 
of  old  friendship,  and  when  we  met, 
asked  me  how  I  hked  his  book  ?  **  Very 
much,  indeed,"  I  replied;  "  but,  froiu 
its  general  tone»  it  is  quite  evident  ^oa 
mean  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again." 


*  The  iU-treatment  of  Mr.  IXacready,  on  hU  last  \'islt,  is  not  to  be  considered  a  national 
affair,  although  some  thought  so  at  the  time.  It  was  an  excitement  produced  by  party  pro* 
fesdional  feeling^  and  individual  malice. 

t  St  Helen's. 
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"Why  should  I  not  ?'*  was  his  answer ; 
"  I  have  left  many  warm  friends  there, 
have  passed  two  huppy  years,  and  have 
brought  home  that  *  lump '  of  money 
I  told  you  I  was  in  search  of.  I  can- 
not return  kindness  by  severity,  even 
if  it  was  just."  His  preface  describes 
his  views  and  feelings  in  a  clear,  con- 
sistent manner,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
true  index  to  the  pages  that  follow. 
He  was  not  a  visitor  who  journeyed 
without  seeing  the  "  fat  of  the  land," 
and  perpetusuly  exclaimed,  "'Tis  ail 
barren  V*  "I  seek,"  says  he,  *'  to  de- 
scribe America  as  I  saw  it — a  mighty 
cjuntry,  in  the  enjoyment  of  youlh 
and  health,  possessing  ample  room  and 
time  for  the  growth  which  a  few  es- 
capades incident  to  inexperience  and 
high  blood  may  retard,  but  cannot  pre- 
vent. Heaven  has  written  its  desti- 
nies in  the  gigantic  proportions  allot- 
ted to  it ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
earth  to  change  the  record.  1  seek  to 
describe  the  people  as  I  saw  them, 
clear-headed,  energetic,  frank,  and  hos- 
pitable ;  a  community  suited  to,  and  la- 
bouring  for,  their  country's  advance- 
ment, rather  than  for  their  own  pre- 
sent comfort.  This  is,  and  will  be 
their  lot  for  probably  another  genera- 
tion. To  those,  then,  who  sees  scan- 
diUous  inuendoes  against,  or  imaginary 
conversations  with,  the  fair,  the  brave, 
and  the  wise,  amongst  the  daughters 
and  sons  of  America,  I  say,  rei^  not 
at  all ;  since  herein,  though  something 
of  mankind,  there  is  little  of  any  indivi- 
dual  man,  woman,  or  child,  of  the 
thou5and8  with  whom  I  have  recipro- 
cated hospitality  and  held  kind  com- 
munion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
objected,  that  I  set  out  by  giving  evi- 
dences of  a  partiahty  which  may  cause 
my judgmenttobe  questioned.  Frankly 
do  1  own  this  fault ;  and  in  my  justi- 
fication have  but  to  add,  that  the  per- 
ron who,  for  two  years,  could  be  in 
constant  intercourse  with  a  people,  to 
the  increase  of  his  fortune,   the  im« 

I>rovement  of  his  heidth,  and  the  en- 
argement  of  all  that  is  good  in  his 
mind,  yet  feel  no  partiality  in  their 
favour,  I  pity  for  coldness  more  than 
envy  for  philosophy.  But  whilst  I  am 
by  nature  incapable  of  repaying  kind- 
ness by  aspersion,  I  feel  that  I  am  no 
lesi  above  the  meanness  of  attempting 

a  return  in  that  base  coin flattery. 

That  which  I  say,  I  saw,  and  as  I  saw 
it.  I  blame  none  of  my  predecessors 
for  their  general  views,  but  claim  the 


right  of  differing  from  them  whenever 
I  think  At;  and  if  my  account  of 
things  most  on  the  surface  even,  should 
sometimes  appear  opposite  to  theirs,  I 
would  not  by  this  desire  to  impeach 
their  veracity,  since  the  changes  work- 
ins  in  society  are  as  rapid,  though  not 
quite  so  apparent,  as  tnose  operations 
on  the  face  of  these  vast  countries 
whose  probable  destinies  do,  in  truth, 
render  ahnost  ridiculous  the  opinions 
and  speculations  of  even  the  sagest  of 
the  pigmies  that  have  bustled  over  their 
varied  surface." 

In  the  interval  that  elapsed  since 
Power  wrote,  America  has  made  enor* 
mous  advances,  while,  at  the  same  time* 
she  has  checked  and  impeded  her  own 
progress  by  more  than  one  important 
political  mistake.  In  this,  she  follows  in 
the  wake  of  older  nations  who,  with  more 
experience,  have  less  excuse.  England 
and  America  are  now  beginning  to 
understand  each  other  with  a  better 
and  more  friendly  feeling  than  they 
have  hitherto  cultivated.  £ach  is 
len<ling  a  helping  hand  to  clear  away 
the  mists  which  have  blinded  both,  and 
placed  them  relatively  in  false  posi- 
tions. The  interests  of  humanity,  the 
welfare  of  the  family  of  mankind,  de» 
mand  that  all  which  was  dark  or  doubt- 
ful,  should  become  bright  as  an  un* 
blemished  mirror. 

A  few  noisy  malcontents,  or  inte- 
rested journalists,  may  raise  a  cry  of 
war  on  slight  pretexts  or  trivial  inis- 
understandings ;  but  such  attempts 
are  liki'ly  to  end  in  mere  "  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing."  Thirty<8]z 
eventful  years  have  passed  over  since 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  terminated  a  very 
unnecessary  and  somewhat  unnatural 
dispute  between  England  and  her  great 
western  descendant.  A  war,  tooy 
which  had  been  carried  on  with  feelings 
of  personal  bitterness  more  resembling 
a  petty  family  squabble  than  a  great 
national  contest.  The  incidents  which 
characterised  it  were  such  as  to  leave 
behind  them  deep  impressions  of  dis. 
like  and  mistrust.  I'he  wounds  were 
cicatrised,  but  the  scars  remained  aa 
unsightly  memorials.  On  either  nde 
there  had  been  predatonr  inroads, 
plnnderincs,  burnings,  and  buccaneer- 
mg  expeditions.  The  first  stone  was 
undoubtedly  thrown  by  Brother  Jona« 
Uian,  in  the  attack  of  the  Premdent 
frigate,  under  Commodore  Rogers,  on 
the  Little  Belt  sloop-of-wari  in  Ifftjr 
1811.    Aftebicktt^  lH<>7»acoBfiee 
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had  taken  plaoe^  in  which  blood  was 
spilt»  between  the  Leander  and  Chesa- 
peake,  in  consequence  of  the  Biitish 
captain  insisting  on  the  right  of  search 
for  deserters^  which  were  found  in  the 
American  ship.     This  was  mutually 
explained,  and  friendly  relations,  of  an 
ambiguous  cast,  continued  for  some 
years  longer,  while  constant  bickerings 
gave  tokens  of  a  coming  storm.     The 
overt  act  took  place  before  any  decla- 
ration of  hostilities,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  diplomatise  and  <' wriggle" 
out  of  it  as  an  unintentional  mistake. 
A  casus  belli  was  established  on  almost 
imaginary  grounds.    The  voice  of  Pre- 
sident Madison,  like  that  of  Sempro- 
nius,  was  ''  still  for  war/'  and  thus  the 
American  government  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  and  thrust  themselves  into  the 
general  quarrel  with  scarcely  any  pro- 
vocation.   As  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  at  loggerheads,  why  should  they 
not  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  ?     The  op- 
portunity was  tempting.    We  had  Na- 
poleon  on  our  hands,  backed  by  the 
power  of  tributary  Europe.     Our  re- 
sources were  strained  to  their  last  fibre 
in  that  colossal  duel,  and  we  could  af-  * 
ford  for  the  moment  nothing  across  the 
Atlantic  but  a  war  of  detachments — 
one  of  those  miserable  little  wars  of 
great   nations,  which  our  illustrious 
captain  has  denounced  as  equally  un- 
dignified  and  ruinous.  The  conquest  of 
Canada,    then,    for   the    first    time, 
dawned   on  the  imagination    of  the 
federal  legislature — a  splendid  meteor, 
which  has  dazzled  and  seduced  many 
of  their  otherwise  able  statesmen  ever 
since.     The  love  of  glory  is  an  epi- 
demic which  spreads  with  electric  ra- 
pidity.    When  once  a  nation  is  inocu- 
lated with  this  fever,  there  is  no  purl- 
fication  without  indulgence.  But  glory 
is  an  expensive  commodity  to  speculate 
in,  and  leads  to  debt  and  taxation. 
Air.  Bull  knows  something  of  this  from 
long  personal  experience.     That  clear- 
beaded  writer,  the  late  Bev.  Sydney 
Smith,  pointed  it  out  very  forcibly  to 
our  transatlantic  brethren,  long  before 
Pennsvlvanian  repudiators  forced  him 
to  wnthe  when  he  would  rather  have 
smiled,  and  shook  his  faith  in  the  moral 
perfection  of  free  and  enlightened  re- 
publics. 
When  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 


in  the  spring  of  1814,  released  our 
armaments,  our  measures  against  Ame- 
rica were  not  sufficiently  decisive. 
They  were  planned  without  concert, 
and  failed  in  the  execution. 

We  placed  a  large  force  under  an  in- 
efficient general  in  the  north,  which 
did  nothmg,  from  being  badly  com- 
manded, in  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake we  harassed,  without  crippling 
the  enemy ;  while  in  the  south,  we  mis- 
carried altogether,  because  the  means 
employed  were  inadequate  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  success  was  frustrated  by  the 
usual  delay.  It  was  not  the  first,  nor 
the  tenth  time  that  similar  results  had 
arisen  from  similar  causes;  yet  our 
Government  continued  blind  to  tfa^  er- 
rors of  a  system  which  everybody  de- 
tected but  themselves,  and  persevered 
to  the  last  in  hitting  short  without  ef- 
fect, when  home  thrusts  would  have 
inflicted  deadly  wounds.  The  oppor- 
tunity, whether  for  good  or  evil,  was 
lost,  never  to  be  recalled.  A  combined 
movement,  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  twenty  sail  of  the  line  (half  the 
force  sacrificed  at  Walcheren),  against 
the  centre  of  the  Union,  would  have 
gone  near  to  break  it  up  altogether, 
and  would  have  wrought  a  mighty 
change  in  the  future  destinies  of  the 
Kort£  American  continent.*  There 
was  no  secret  made  of  this  at  the  time 
amongst  themselves.  A  verv  general 
conviction  prevailed  with  the  deep- 
thinking  ponticians  of  the  day,  that  had 
the  war  continued  for  twelve  months 
longer,  several  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  states  would  have  entered  into 
separate  treaties,  without  consulting  the 
general  government.  These  questions 
were  very  ably  discussed  some  years 
afterwards  by  General  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, in  a  publication  not  immediately 
relating  to  America.  The  principle  was 
most  decisively  carried  out  at  the  close 
of  the  war  with  China  (but  again  afler 
the  usual  inconclusive  skirmishing), 
when,  by  cutting  the  communication  of 
the  grand  canal,  and  advancing  up  the 
great  river  Yan^-tse-Ejang,  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Nankin,  the  Ce^tial  Empire 
was  divided  in  two,  and  its  main  ar- 
teries completely  paralyzed. 

The  treaty  of  Ghent  was  popular  for 
the  moment.  The  Americans  had  begun 
to  grumble  under  the  disagreeable  no- 


*  llie  population  oi  the  United  States  in  18H  was  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  what  it 
isatpreeeot. 
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vt'lt y  of  w:n*-t:ixrii,  an«l  thu  total  siis- 
]M•ll^il•n  uf  tln-ir  coiimifnv.  I'lic  Iji'j;- 
li-iliinMii  who  iiirivjMl  with  the  T:itilic;i- 
lion  of  ju'jK'c  was  ])ornc  by  i\\o  citizens 
:ni«l  )u'«»nkMhrongli  tlur  stivcls  of  Xvw 
York  in  triuiupli  and  jubilfc*  But 
after  ii  little  ivllcctioii,  iii-itliLT  of  the 
\iit(i  iK'UiiiiTCuts  was  sutisfiud  —  tbo 
iii'ht  WMS  not  takt'ii  out  t>f  lIiL-m.  Our 
ii.-itinii:tl  'jflorv  w:i>  tarnislK*!   hy    tliC 

•  •  •  • 

nuM-aiTiaijjo  of  the  ill-iiuuiii'jced  t'X})i'vh- 
tlori  niiainst  Xi:»v  Oi-lj-ans;  nor  wt-re 
the  Anicrieans  entirely  eon>iled  oven 
by  the  bv)a>t  that  they  lia«.l  loileii  tlui 
eoni[uen)rs  ^.^i'  Najioleon,  v.  hen  ihev 
inruetl  their  eves  tov.Mrds  Canathi,  and 
iiiiw  that  eovetocl  ])riz;i  hecnvely  res- 
cued troui  their  elulJ'lus.  There  was 
]  1  ea ce,  b '. 1 1  tliore  wa-*  n t »  c( a-d i ali ty.  Fc )r 
some  years  the  j>ublished  aecounts  (»f 
l>rili.»h  travt  Hers  fomented,  ralh;-r 
than  as-n.'ii»ed  mistakes,  exhibiting,  in 
many  instanees,  a  jaundiced  view  of 
llie  pcopK;  they  came  to  visit,  in  man- 
ners, moraU,  and  institutions.  All 
this  was  as  mi?:chievous,  as  illjudjred, 
and  as  futile  as  the  abuse  of  Ix)uis  Xa- 
noleon  in  some  of  our  daily  journals. 
Tlie  Americans  lolt  keenly  that  thev 
"Wi-re  misre^)^e^l'nlod,  and  retorti'il,  us 
tln'v  be.<t  couhl,  whenever  they  found 
an  opportunity. 

At  more  than  one  cri.>i^,  another 
war  seemed  inevitable,  particularly 
durinir  the  Canadian  insuiTection,  antl 
while  the  >«'orth- Eastern  and  Oregon 
boundary  <piestions  were  so  long  in 
dispute.  But  all  tliis  has  passed  over, 
and  a  nuich  moi'e  cordial  leeling  exists 
l»etwe<'n  two  countries,  which  common 
an(.(;stry  and  ivciprocal  inteit'st  should 
irid  toc:«'ther  as  close  allies  in  the 
march  of  human  improvement,  rather 
than  embattle  llu-ni  as  enemies  to 
check  its  onward  progress.  The. 
cliangrd  toni'  of  Mn^li>h  writer^  on  the 
Unitnl  Mates,  will  do  nmch  towanis 
our  knowinir  theh*  inhabitants  better 

• 

than  we  have  hitherto  rlone.  There  is 
now  panegyric,  where  there  was  for- 
merly rlotraetion  —  an  error  on  the 
right  side,  if  it  be  one.  A  conscious- 
ness of  mutual  respect  has  superseded 
the  old  leaven  of  mutual  dislike,  and  a 
iraternity  of  feeling  is  now  beginning 
to  be  ivally  blended  with  unity  of  lan- 


guage nnd  institntion*.  It  will  be 
nmch  to  be  lanumted  if  jioHticnl  iutri- 
racies  shouhl,  at  any  future  peric^ 
interfere  with  or  overcloud  this  ilawn 
of  harmony.  England  and  Americi, 
the  representatives  of  Anglo-Saxon 
industry  and  indcpt'»mlence,  hold  be- 
tween them  a  controlling  inlhience  on 
liie  liaj>piness  or  misery  of  tlte  world. 
J-et  us  ho|H?  that  inlluciKv  may  alwavi 
Ik*  cxercise<l  in  alliance,  and  not  iu 
cuUision.  rncreas<?d  familiar  inter, 
course  is  the  niopt  efl'cctuid  step  in 
furtherance  of  this  object.  Books  aw 
p«*nuam?nt  memorials,  producing  *lur- 
uMe  t fleet?.  When  written  with  the 
clear  goi^d  sense,  t  he  kindly  pnirit,  nnd 
well-temperrd  amenity  which  distiiu 
guisli  {\m  American  reminiscences  of 
Tyrone  Power,  and  others  of  a  recent 
date,t  they  will  do  more  towards  the 
strengthening  of  triendeihip,  and  the 
ntter  dii-siiwition  of  prejudices,  than 
volumes  of  orders  in  council,  decrees 
of  congress,  or  ambassudoriul  remon- 
strances. 

American  and  English  character  and 
institutions  are  nearer  to  e:ich  oilier 
than  are  jjenendly  sui»[K)fe«l.  Ultra- 
republicanism  in  the  abstract,  is  i 
fearful  mistake,  cun*d,  however,  by  its 
being  at  the  time  a  delusive  impossi- 
bility. M(Hleratc  republicanism,  or 
rational,  gentlemanlike  democracy, re- 
st raincnl  by  the  iufluenci^  f)f  educdiiun 
and  refinement,  supposing  such  a 
])oIitical  system  to  be  practicable  (or 
practised  in  Americi),  is  more  like  con- 
stitutional monarchy  than  it  appears 
to  be  on  the  surface.  The  ditiercnoe 
lies  in  the  form  rather  than  the  rcalitv; 
and  that  external  distinction,  vith 
every  succeeding  year,  will  lx;comc  lesJ 
p«'rcei>tible,  and  less  palpably  d«- fined. 
Our  American  friends,  in  their  he;u1?, 
aiv  as  esseniiallv  fond  of  titles,  dis- 
tinclions,  and  defined  degrees  of  j»- 
sition,  as  we  are.  Tliey  bow  down  as 
readily  as  we  do,  before  the  jiarapher- 
nali.i  ot'  rank  and  state.  A  real  lonl 
or  lady  finds  certain  favour  in  their 
eves,  and  they  acknowledixe  the  ascen- 
dancv  of  fashion  almost  as  uni- 
vi'.rsally  as  they  do  the  autocrac}'  o! 
dollars.  ITiese  are  among  their  weak 
points,  which  they  hesitate  to  confess, 
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while  they  illustrate  them  by  daily  prac- 
tice. The  motto  of  the  good  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, ''Nisi  Dominus frustra r  has 
been  whimsically  translated  by  a  satiric 
wag,  **  You  can  do  nothing  here  unless 
you  are  a  lord."  The  application  may 
be  extended  without  straining  the 
truth.  Very  lately  we  have  seen  "the 
celebrated  amateur  of  rank.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Don,  Baronet,"  announced  at  full 
length,  and  in  large  letters,  in  all  the 
leading  theatres  of  the  United  States. 
The  title  is  evidently  as  valuable  a 
point  in  the  estimate  of  the  manager  as 
the  talent  of  the  distinguished  aristocrat. 
The  dignity  of  the  bloody  hand  may  be 
a  little  scratched  in  the  meantime; 
but  it  is  a  long  way  off;  and  should  he 
return  home  "  loaded  with  wealth  and 
honours  dearly  won,"  the  new  gilding 
will,  perhaps,  cover  up  the  blemish.  It 
was  reported  last  year  in  more  than  one 
journal  of  repute,  that  Bamum,  the 


great  speculator,  had  engaged,  as  a  rival 
attraction,  the  Countess  de  Beaucarme, 
widow  of  the  respectable  gentleman 
guillotined  at  Mons  for  murdering  his 
brother,  and  intended  to  carry  her  on 
a  tour  of  exhibition  throughout  the 
American  continent.  The  lady  was 
acquitted,  nobody  could  tell  why,  and 
embarked  for  New  York  soon  after. 
The  patient,  as  they  call  a  criminal 
abroad,  conducted  himself  with  com- 
posure, and  made  an  edifying  exit. 
To  complete  the  exhibition,  the  entre- 
preneur should  have  purchased  for  his 
museum  the  head  of  the  decapitated 
count,  embalmed,  in  a  case,  after  the 
manner  of  Madame  Tussaud's  Chamber 
of  Horrors.  If  this  had  been  effected, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  shares  in  the 
hazard  would  have  sold  by  auction  at  a 
cent,  per  cent,  premium,  and  the  whole 
affair  would  have  produced  an  unprece- 
dented sensation.  J.  W.  C. 


THE     FISHERMAN. 
FROM   aOEXBK. 

The  waters  rose,  the  waters  rolled, 

A  fisherman  sat  there. 

And  coolly  watched  his  line  unfold. 

His  heart  was  free  from  care. 

And  as  he  sits  and  gazes  on. 

The  waters  open  wide. 

All  dripping  from  the  stream,  upon 

The  flood  a  woman  glides. 

She  sang  to  him,  she  spoke  to  him— 

"  Why  dost  thou  lure  to  death. 

With  human  art  and  human  snare. 

My  offspring  from  beneath  ? 

Ah  1  didst  thou  know  how  happy  there 

Below  the  flood  they  are. 

The  deep  descent  thou  now  wouldst  dare. 

And  joy  below  prefer. 

''  Bathes  not  the  lovely  sun  beneath 

The  ocean,  and  the  moon  ? 

And  does  he  not,  with  wavy  breath. 

Shine  doubly  bright  at  noon  ? 

Does  heaven's  high  arch  not  tempt  thee-^ 

The  dewy,  ^lorious  blue  ? 

Docs  not  thine  own  shadow  tempt  thee. 

Seen  in  eternal  dew  ?  " 

The  waters  rose,  the  waters  rolled 
And  flowed  around  his  feet ; 
His  soul  was  filled  with  joy  untold. 
As  when  two  lovers  greet. 
She  sang  to  him,  she  spoke  to  him. 
She  called  not  now  in  vain  ; 
She  drew  him  in,  he  sunk  within^ 
And  never  mor«  wM  seen.  * 
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A  FLYING   SHOT  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


DT  FirZGUllXK. 


THIRD      BOUND. 


'*  *Tlt  time  we  ahoald  proceed  vlth  our  good 
For  I  maintain  that  it  !•  really  good, 
Hal  only  in  the  body,  bat  the  proem, 
Howerer  little  both  are  understood 
Jutt  now  I  but  by-and-by  the  Truth  will  iliev  \ 
llerK'lf  in  her  nibllmett  attitude  i 
And  till  fhc  doth.  I  fain  mutt  be  content 
To  tharc  her  beauty  and  her  banithuicnt." 

BrROK. 


Colonel ,  the  bafrgaffc-master  at 


the  Irving-liouse,  had  weighed  my 
carpet-bag  and  portmanteau,  had  pro- 
cured ine  a  cab,  and  liad  pronounced 
his  blessing  upon  all  Englishmen  who 
take  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
^t  up  in  the  morning,  inasmuch  as 
Yankees  can  arise  and  depart  in  ten 
minutes,  when  I,  "  Fitzgunne,"  i>aid 
my  shot,  and  shot  myself  off;  and 
after  living  over  land  and  water  for  the 
space  of  four  hours,  found  myself 
bounding  up  the  main  street  of  Phi^ 
ladelphia.  The  day  was  charming, 
and  the  prospect  lively.  A  thorough- 
faix}  something  like  Old  Bond-street, 
stretched  away  into  the  distance ;  tho 
shops  displaying  their  tempting  wares 
in  plate-glass  windows  of  handsome 
proportions,  covered,  from  garret  to 
ground-iioor,  with  gold  letters;  the 
street  almost  destitute  of  omnibuses 
and  carriages,  but  filled  with  foot-pas- 
sengers,  principally  of  tho  fairer  sex, 
crowding  along  the  side-walk,  with  no 
other  noise  than  the  pattering  of  feet, 
the  suppressed  whiiipering  of  voices, 
and  the  rustling  of  dresses,  and  appa- 
rently with  no  other  object  than  to 
see,  and  to  be  seen.  All  this,  observed 
under  a  bright  sun,  which  lighted  up 
gilt  devices  and  pretty  faces  together, 
combined  to  form  a  scene  of  no  small 
enchantment. 

Making  the  best  of  my  way  through 
the  crush  of  people  who  were  taking 


their  aflemoon  promenade,  accordiof 
to  the  custom  of  the  place,  I  obtema 
as  I  went  that  the  streets,  which  bnuML 
ed  of!  on  each  side  at  right  angles,  ven 
numbered  from  one  up  to  fourteen,  or 
thereabouts ;  and  after  circnmnaTigifc- 
ing  the  city,  I  discovered  it  to  be  one 
vast  chest-board,  the  squares  whereof 
were  "  blocks  "  of  houses,  with  streets 
surrounding.  The  inexpressible  gar- 
ment of  the  '*  loafer  "  who  appToa(£ei^ 
will  exemplify  the  plan  as  well  as  anj- 
thing  else.  Take  his  Tertical  red 
stripes,  running  from  top  to  bottom,  u 
the  principal  avenues— Chesnut-street. 
AValnut-street,  Pine-street,  &c  ;*  then 
will  the  horizontal  yellow  represent 
the  numerical  crossings,  Ist,  2nd,  Srdf 
4th  streets,  &c.  "Whether  the  city  of 
the  unorthodox  Quaker  had  originally 
received  a  benediction,  and  had  been 
crossed  by  St.  Yankee  Doodle,  I  can- 
not sav ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  plan  is  an  excellent 
one,  economising  space,  favounng  ven- 
tilation, and  by  no  means  precluding 
architectural  beauty — a  leading  feature 
of  which  is  uniformity.f 

AVith  fine  mansions  in  Walnnt, 
Chesnut,  and  some  other  streets,  Phi- 
ladelphia hides  on  the  north  side  i 
number  of  shabby  and  narrow  aUcjif 
lanes,  and  closes ;  and  on  the  south, 
a  district  surpassing  in  squalor,  filth, 
and  wretchedness  the  Liberties  of  Dub- 
lin, or  tho  worst  villages  of  Munster. 


*  It  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  the  streets  in  this  city  borrow  their  names  from  the  vrgc- 
tablc  kingdom. 

f  Tlic  Philddelphians  deserve  {^at  credit  for  the  cleanliness  and  neat  appearance  of  thdr 
principal  streets  ;  and  Grandpapa  John  might  take  a  lesson  from  Grandson  Jonathan  in  I7- 
draulio  arranp:emcnt3.  Tho  CVhituute,  Croton,  and  Fairmouut  water-works  supply  the  dtia 
of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  with  abundance  of  that  cleansing  element,  10  moch 
needed  ia  many  of  our  English  cities. 
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The  adventurer  intruding  into  this  re- 
gion is  justly  punished  for  his  temerity 
by  the  hideous  sights  which  greet  his 
eyes,  and  the  intolerable  stenches  which 
salute  his  nose.  loitering  about  in 
front  of  hovels  without  doors,  and  jre- 
nerally  without  windows,  the  walls  dis- 
coloured by  the  pestiferous  gases  dis. 
tilled  from  putnd  green  pools,  and 
heaps  of  garbage,  which  lie  ferment- 
ing in  the  miry  passages,  may  be  seen 
an  unsightly  animal,  bearing  the  hu- 
man  form,  but  participating  equally  in 
the  characteristics  of  the  monJcey  and 
demon.  Squatting  or  moping  about,  a 
few  foul  rags  hanging  on  their  horrible 
carcasses,  these  wretched  compounds 
of  white  and  black  humanity  Iook  moro 
like  exhumed  corpses  than  beings,  of 
each  of  whom  one  is  obliged  to  say,  "Is 
he  not  a  man  and  a  brother  ?" 

Life  and  property  here  can  scarcely  bo 
said  to  be  secure  to  the  intruder.  The 
rude  clutch  of  the  rufKan,  or  the  secret 
stab  of  the  bowie-knife,  may  await  him ; 
for  those  sentinels  of  justice,  the  police, 
who  in  our  country  seldom  desert  their 
post,  are,  in  American  cities,  a  race 
more  obsequious  to  the  right  honour'^ 
able  mob  ;  and  being  content  with  per- 
forming  social  duties  on  a  large  scale, 
they  are  prone  to  bo  civil  to  the  masses, 
and  to  "pass  by  on  the  other  side" 
the  solitary  individual  who  **  falls 
among  thieves."  I  myself  on  one  oc- 
casion overheard  these  executives  of 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  consulting 
as  to  what  amiable  weaknesses  they 
might  overlook  with  a  charitable  eye  ; 
whether  they  were  bound  to  notice 
this  or  that  trifling  breach  of  the  laws 
relating  to  order  and  property,  and 
whether  a  mild  administration,  ex- 
cusing the  unfortunate  dispositions  and 
propensities  of  some  of  their  species, 
might  not  succeed  better  in  furtnering 
the  ends  of  justice  with  the  people  at 
large.* 

Among  the  buildings  of  Philadelphia 
the  Grerard  College  standi  pre-eminent 
in  point  of  excellence.  A  qnadran- 
gular  building  of  white  marble,  sup- 
ported by  lofly  fluted  columns  of 
the  composite  order,  and  resembling 
in  appearance  the  temple  of  Theseus 
seen  in  bright  sunshine,  is  no  undig- 


nified  object.  This,  the  principal 
part  of  the  edifice,  contains  the  school 
and  class-rooms,  &;c.  Behind  is  a  long 
building,  with  side-wings,  containing 
the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  scholars 
and  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  masters. 
The  institution  is  of  a  charitable  kind, 
and  the  posthumous  work  (if  we  may 
so  call  it)  of  M.  Grerard,  a  Frenchman, 
who,  by  a  life  of  parsimonious  industry, 
amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  a  great 
part  of  which — viz.,  three  millions  of 
dollars,  went  towards  the  building  and 
endowment  of  this  college,  with  the  sti- 
pulation, that  no  minister  of  religion 
whatever  should,  on  any  account,  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  within  its  walls.  This 
clause  in  the  bequest  of  a  dying  man  may 
seem  strange,  but  it  was  not  altogether 
without  reason ;  for,  had  he  opened  the 
doors  of  the  place  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, not  one,  but  fifty  chaplains  would 
have  stepped  in — all  anxious  to  instil 
into  the  youthful  mind  their  fifly  difie- 
rent  theories  of  Christianity,  with  the 
probable  result  of  making  a  confusion 
approximating  to  that  of  Babel.  Where 
there  is  no  established  Church,  all  re- 
ligions are  naturally  recognised  by  the 
State  as  being  on  an  equal  footing. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  AVhy,  that 
every  individual  sect  being  convinced 
of  its  own  infallibility,  is  naturally  zea- 
lous for  what  it  supposes  to  be  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  trutn,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  the  spreading  of  its  own  pecu- 
liar tenets.  Emulation  between  sects 
produces  emulation  in  individuals.  One 
sectary  enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  light 
than  another ;  he  accordingly  separates 
and  founds  a  new  body,  and  tJhus  religious 
equality  gives  birth  to  sects,  which  in- 
crease and  multiply  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. When  the  opinions  of  teachers 
coincide,  this  emulation  will  be  found 
to  evaporate  in  little  amicable  scuffles 
for  the  leadership  of  a  congregation. 
Thus,  in  one  of  the  Dutch  reformed 
churches  in  Philadelphia,  the  pulpit 
having  become  vacant,  two  candidates 
were  especially  anxious  for  the  honour  of 
occupying  it.  Several  pitched  battles 
were  probably  fought  at  the  commence- 
ment of  morning  and  evening  services, 
the  results  of  which  had  evidently  thrown 
the  worsted  man  into  a  state  of  anxious 


*  During  some  serious  disturbances  at  Philadelphia,  occasioned  by  the  rivalry  of  difTercnt 
"  fire  companip?,*'  bulletins  were  daily  de^patchcil  to  Montreal  by  telegraph.  First  comes, 
"  Philadelphia  is  in  an  uproar  !**  Next,  "  Philadelphia  has  passed  a  bad  night,  and  is  consider- 
ably worse  tlus  morning  !*'  After  four  or  five  days  the  following  came  to  hand : — *^  The 
riots  still  continue — the  police  are  exerting  themaelvea-— no  arrestt  have  as  yet  taken  place.** 
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[.r.  :  ■:'■:.'-::-.::  j  Tr..-.".  "/■'■■  V  A '-.=■.'  i.'-irf*t 

ff  *.  *ii  •  '■»'■■ .  ■ '  •  r-;  ■  -  ; .  .  :  :  -rj,. ;  ■  ■  1 !  /I  v  to 
K';  :»:' .!r;-.l  '•■«■  f.-.-'-Z-V  ,',-,-rf.;/  i,i 
ji.*>tf  'fit:'^'.  %:  ..!  ■.-i  •*.:■.•  li!'':  cl.".':r.-'i 
-ii  ■  .:  1  ii  1-.  _■  L'-  .  1  1.7'  r:ii  :rj]r.i'..cr  vliilc 
f.i   ihl-  «.'■:!•  ^'■■,  ar;  i   iv  .-.*   ii>.-rty  lo 

I'l  ;!••.:  L*n[!»r  1  .SmU'S  "fif-v?  tnule" 
in  r-'i::'i  i!:  •■.xi-t-  i'l  tile  l"ulli-.«i  s-.n^u 
ot't!.'.-  ivTi.i ;  an«l  iln.- ."'.c:  i!iil«::t."l  wl^li 
th^'  mo-t  ']'-*.M"!J.i:K"  I  .-;-irit  oi*  i)ro?o- 
lyii.-!ii,  lik*;  tlj»-  i:io?t  i'Mtcipr!-iiif^  of 
i|j'?  ^I:iiii"lj*->t'T  limis,  <lo«  s  tl*'-  lai';;o<;t 
:i:no';iit  rii"  bii?!nois.  'J'li.?  Cluircli 
nl  Kn.[I;'.iil,  liriw(^vfr.  lirTvii;7  !i.  •!  iis 
\au'\-  iivj\  n*. on '.:<•■«  M'fur-.-l  wlujii  tliu 
«<'pa!:i!i«»ii  ot"  llio  Co!  .iny  took  l»l;h.v. 
Inn II >  an  <'X«.'(rMtion.  Ir  i-*  in  a  vi.»ry 
lI'iiTii-liin^r.-t'it'',  avjlminilii.TsainonL'st 
til'!  raiili-i  nl'  its  j'liT'^v  nianv  I'luincnt 
(livinff,  win  1-0  ]»j''Tlcar(',  irnotl  srMi.-r, 
ami  i:nafli'(-ir-il  pi'.'-y  {\mn  a  |.-nvfrfiil 
Ijarri'T  ajrain<t  tin- niir-iiiivpl(Ml /cal  and 
^|lilit  nt'wiM  f'anatir-is:n  uiiicli  pervades 
iiiaiiv  r-i't.iii.iM  l»:>«Iiis — '«vitlii)i;r  wln<*h 
li.Mrirr  til,*  ri'llninn^  wi.vlil  o(" Au!rri<*:i 
v.'DiiM,  in  all  lin:n:in  ])n>bal>i!it},  I'all 
int«i  a  Slate  urnniirchv. 

A  sy.*:! (Ill  i)f  pniiin^T)  mncli  rcFPin- 
l*liii;r  that  ndc»])ied  by  the  i»ropri(.'tors 
i»r  ni()npt4'r  hhoji-*,  is  fii-cjuently  ein- 
pluxed  l»y  the  tcaeliers  ol'  relipon, 
Jn  rhilatlelphia,  (lie  Salnnlay  n<'ws- 
]»aper  is  hnlt'  taken  up  witli  ndverlise- 
nieiHs  (►!'  the  s(  I'nHnH  to  he  ]ireae]ie'l 
itii  tlie  tt^ilowiiiir  ,l;i\.  ('.'i.tiiii'  mv 
«"M'  «h)\vn  a  (•elijiini  oI"  these  nnliius 
nn  uii(>  oee.-MJoii,  I  eaiiie  to  the  tbl- 
l.nviii;-: — **  rorlunaU'iv    for  saints  as 


r.T'-cf,  a-d  h>T-ocrIte?  will  meet  next 
:?';r.  lif,  a:  -LrW  o'cl-xk,  in  the  hall  at 
I'r.r  r*-r:h-».ai«t  comc-r  ot'CaUowkiUaiid 
^:x:b- -■>.-•=?.  thrv  will  bear  from  him.*' 
N-vvT  hivi..ir  <ct-n  a  "  prophet"  in  my 
!!:'.-.  I  'lot'rniiin^rU  for  once  to  Ttiiv^ 
r.-^  •.-vrrijli:  with  so  deli/httul  a  tisioii, 
•u'^.l  ii'.'^-.'r  in\zW  found  my«elf,  a  little 
a:>.-r  thrw,  p.m.,  :;.<H!eiiding  a  narrow 
s!aIr(M5«.-.  wh:<;h  wa.<-  to  lead  mc  into  the 
pr  r.hi:i'-  t'lvivnce,  intent  on  gratif}iii2 
inv  •^'in:?itv.  Darinjr  the  &5«ent,  1 
L-  xl  :h«.-  hur-h  tones  of  a  man's  vaicc» 
Ik  it  wr.<  not  till  I  had  opened  tlie 
«!..  r  th'.:  I  loh  tlie  full  force  of  artorra 
•:f  L-kH|-u-ncc  v,  in'cli  made  mc  look  npon 
]nyK'i:'i:i  the  ii^ht  of  a  ship  unexpect- 
e  ily  ^/A•■.  t  €i-f/iich,  Stagsrtring  nnJer 
t!;>.'  ii.:l;iL'nc(.-,  1  <!at  down  on  the  nennst 
^  .t.  At  tb'j  upptr  end  of  the  room, 
^^'li..■h  was  aSoui  ibrty  feet  looffi  and 
nrMrly  half  full  of  f*co{>l2  oncross-faeflcb. 
(«.  M  dirty-lor^kin^  iiian,  in  a  truck  cott, 
b"t»nnfr«l  inlf  way  up,  was  throtriajzhis 
anns  abntit  like  a  windmill  out  of  or- 
dtT.  lie  was  in  n  profuse  perspiia- 
tiiin,  and  hi?  hair  wa«  living  disordciwi 
alcove  a  tori'hc-ad  of  n1mo.<t  Shakipjrao 
heisht.  He  wa?  roaring  like  n  bnil; 
but  at  intervals  he  lowcreil  his  voice  to 
a  scarce  audible  whisper,  occasiooaliy 
stoj)]  lUfx  altoiTL'ther,  either  for  want  of 
word*  To  jrive  expression  ta  hi*  ideas 
or,  which  i.s  more  i>robal1c,  for  want  of 
ideas  to  express.  He  had  a  iar^c  Bible 
li'lu'.v  him,  whirh  he  wnsrhumi>Ui:;  most 
U!nnercifully— a  jrlass  of  waterstoa<lan 
tlie  table  iK-side  liiin,  and  two  or  Hikq 
(f^flsf'tnt  jinmhettt  were  dispo5C»i  on  ci- 
tlier  side  of  hiui,  who^c  duty  it  appcuvd 
to  lie  to  pre.-vTvo  a  jjravo  counttinance, 
wiiieli  was  more  than  1  could  do;  ne- 
verth(de>?.  all  the  rest  of  the  aiidientf 
p'lt  as  C'lniiHiscdly  and  reverently  as  if 
tlie  .'^ornion  were  really  well  worth  at- 
tentlinr;  to,  Tlic  Prophet  was  aitriirg 
in  vinl'-nt  lanj:na:re  nn  the  nni'IuuiiK- 
bl'Miess  of  all  other  sects — 4rsp«*eia1Iyil»c 
ChiMTh  of  Kngland.  He  went  int) 
lenp^thy  ar^jiuneuts  to  prove  that  I* 
could  not  take  up  his  "  precious /frfa" 
ia  disputing  quetttioxis  with  his  **  ene- 
misc." 

**  What'-s  the  n^  of  their  aendin^s 
man  hon^  to  tackfe  us,  when  the  same 
thin;r«t  bas  been  said  over,  and  overt 
and  ijverajiin  ?  They're  bohl  enoHL*!! 
ill  their  own  ehnrchcs  1  exjM.'Ct  (Iuwct- 
iiiu  hi.s  voiee),  but  whv  don't  tliev  ■'^'l 


linviii'.: — «*  KorlunaU'ly  for  saints  as  one  of  us  to  ]>reaeli  to  their  pec»|iK'.^ 
well  as  Miinei>.  the  Ti-ophet  James  ha>  IJeoause  they«lani'i  do  it,"jrroantHillK 
■  >•  1  u  •U't.iinod,  and  if  the  f>eribc>«  Tha-      J^'ophct,  with  intense  na^  cmpha»LN 
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rapping  the  desk  threo  times — ^''be- 
cause I  guess  they  dam't  do  it."  The 
Prophet  raised  his  voice  and  rapped 
harder.  '*  Because  their  systems 
couldn't  stand  if  they  did  I"  The  Pro- 
phet shrieked  loudly,  and  dealing  a 
terrific  blow  oa  the  desk,  seemed 
anxious  to  prove  by  the  trial  whether 
its  material  or  his  fist  were  the  harder. 
A  pause  of  about  a  minute.  *<Tho 
wolf,"  quoth  St.  James,  softly  but  im. 
pressively  resuming  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  "  is  one  of  the  bravest  Imrd-. 
maU  in  the  forest"  —  ho  pointed  to 
the  walls,  as  if  he  had  just  observed 
one  of  the  animals  in  question,  and  then 
suddenly  changing  his  attitude,  snapped 
out — "  when  the  iaiger  's  not  there. 
I  guess  he'll  give  you  a  deal  of  trouble 
to  catch,  and  so  I  c^dcMate  will  an  old 
ewe,"  said  the  Prophet,  speaking  fiist, 
and  in  a  familiar  tone,  strikingly  in 
contrast  with  his  former  didactic,  lofty 
manner,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
slowly  untied  his  neck-handkerchief, 
and  folding  it  up  neatly  and  with  the 
^eatest  deliberation,  put  it  down  be- 
side  him.  "  And  so  I  calc'late  will  an 
old  ewe,  unless  you  corner  him ;  may- 
hap  you  may  comer  him  if  you're  put* 
smart*  about  it.  Well,  and  the  taiger'a 
the  bravest  hanimal  in  the  forest,  when 
the  lion's  not  there  ;  but  he'll  tarnation 
soon  whip  his  tail  between  his  legs  and 
sneak  just  right  ofiT,  when  the  lion 
comes.  So  it  is  with  our  Quondse. 
They  dam't  come  here  to  tell  us  that 
our  system  is  wrong.  Why  ?  Because, 
as  I  said  before,  they  darn't." 

This  argument  seemed  a  clincher, 
and  so  the  Prophet  pulled  out  a  dirty 
old  cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
wiped  his  face,  while  a  momentary  con. 
vulsion  of  coughing,  spitting,  and  clear- 
ing of  throats,  reminded  me  of  a  Scotch 
kirk,  when  the  paraphrase  has  just  been 
given  out. 

The  foregoing  rhapsody  had  been 
listened  to  b^  the  audience  with  ex- 
cessive gravity,  lie  continued  his 
discourse  by  taking  the  piissage  of 
the  charge  to  the  Apostles,  where  it  is 
said — "  These  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe."  &o.  lie  said  that  tlio 
words  applied  to  the  present  day  as  well 
as  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  as  his 
hearei*8  were  well  aware,  lie  observed 
that  doctors  and  other  infidels  had  said 
to  him,  "  Drink  the  poison,  and  then 


we'll  believe  what  you  say."  *'  But," 
said  he,  ''they  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures;  people  couidfCt  even  see 
the  miracles  until  they  really  did  be- 
lieve that  they  could  be  done."  This 
I  thought  probable  enough. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  put 
down  the  rest  of  his  observations,  among 
which  was  this : — That  the  expression, 
<'  to  be  dammed,'*  in  Scripture  meant, 
to  be  damned ;  that  infidels  who  did  not 
believe  the  true  doctrines,  should  be 
"dammed  up"  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  then  come  into  the  world  again  to 
have  another  chance.  Sufiicc  it  to  say, 
that  he  was  sometimes  ludicrous,  and 
sometimes  blasphemous.  lie  once 
mentioned  the  Mormon  Bible,  and  al- 
luded to  "  Latter-day  Saints,"  from 
which  I  concluded  that  he  was  one  of 
the  prophets  of  that  strange  sect. 

I  shall  now  return  to  touch  lightly 
upon  the  institutions  of  the  Quaker 
city.  The  Philadelphia  Penitentiary, 
which,  like  the  Gerard  College,  lies  at 
some  distance  from  the  town,  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  establishments  in 
the  country.  I  seized  an  early  oppor. 
tunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  it. 

Issuing  from  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  I  found 
myself  in  a  straggling  subuz^,  where 
houses  squatted  singly  or  in  couples. 
Behind  hiy  Philadelphia,  with  its  rows 
of  roofs,  chimneys,  and  lines  of  dotted 
windows,  and  its  sharp  church  spires  ; 
before  loomed  the  Penitentiary,  sur. 
rounded  by  very  high  walls,  with  flank- 
ing towers,  and  looking  not  unlike  a 
gloomy  baronial  fortress.  Cerberus 
growls  within, and  the  ponderous  doors, 
studded  with  knobs  of  iron,  revolve  and 
admit  the  traveller.  A  moment's  walk 
brings  one  to  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, the  plan  of  which  something  re- 
sembles a  cart-wheel.  Standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  nave,  the  spokes  are  re- 
presented by  long,  narrow  arcades, 
which  radiate  from  it.  Bows  of  cells, 
some  in  two  tiers,  some  in  one,  and 
most  of  them  containing  some  wretclied 
prisoner,  are  disposed  along  these  ar- 
cades, and  are  opened  by  small  grated 
doors.  A  dreary  silence  prevails,  and 
the  footstep  of  the  turnkey  echoing  at  a 
distance,  the  tapping  of  a  solitar}' ham- 
mer, or  the  rattle  of  the  weaver's  shut- 
tle, are  almost  the  only  sounds  disturb- 
ing its  monotony.    The  cells  were  gcue- 


*  Pretty  t>mart. 
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rally  divided  into  a  workshop  and 
sleeping  apartment,  or  rather  compart- 
ment, and  these  opened  into  a  diminu. 
tive  yard,  where  a  limited  patch  of  sky 
might  be  seen,  and  a  walk  of  two  steps 
might  bo  had,  only  however  at  certain 
periods  of  the  day.  The  cells  were 
dismally  lighted  from  the  top,  and  on 
the  walls  of  some  of  them  quotations 
from  Scripture  were  hung  up.  Some 
of  the  prisoners  had  made  gardens  in 
their  little  yards,  some  had  painted  the 
walls,  and  one  had  accomplished  a 
tremendous  calculation  in  simple  mul- 
tiplication, which  must  have  taken  him 
a  very  long  time  to  work  out. 

Every  convict  who  understands  a 
trade  is  given  work  to  do  as  soon 
as  he  chooses  to  ask  for  it,  and  a 
very  brief  period  of  solitary  con- 
finement will  drive  him  to  that  course. 
Plenty  of  books  are  also  allowed;  at 
first  these  were  confined  to  works  of  a 
religious  character,  but  this  plan  not 
being  found  to  answer,  other  descrip- 
tions were  admitted.  Strangers  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  visit  one  or  two 
of  the  better  conducted ;  the  rest,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  employed  in 
cooking,  or  in  taking  care  of  the  prison 
garden,  seldom  see  a  human  creature 
beside  the  moral  instructor  and  the 
turnkey.  A  long  period  of  incarcera- 
tion, under  such  circumstances,  cannot 
fail  to  have  an  injurious  efifect  upon  the 
mind ;  and  the  lower  and  more  unculti- 
vated the  intellect,  the  worse  are  the 
consequences.  Every  morning  the 
wretched  creature  opens  his  eyes  to 
contemplate  the  four  whitewashed  walls 
of  his  cell ;  each  day  there  is  the  same 
stillness  of  death,  the  same  weary  mo- 
notony. Of  the  sun  and  the  sky  he 
can  only  get  the  smallest  glimpse.  lie 
has  no  stores  of  memory  to  work  upon, 
no  capacity  for  reading.  Hitherto, 
perhaps,  his  life  was  passed  in  hard 
and  healthy  daily  labour.  Many  a 
field,  perhaps  in  the  far  distant 
British  Isles,  had  been  upturned  by 
his  spade ;  but  now  he  has  no  trade  to 
turn  to,  and  no  other  employment  can 
be  provided  for  him  but  to  pick  oakum, 
or  work  at  the  loom — tasks  in  harmony 
with  the  eternal  sameness  of  his  prison 
life.    Evening  shadows  at  length  de- 


scending upon  him,  shut  out  the  Urc- 
some  panorama  which  encircles  him,  and 
sleep  closes  his  eyes.  Thus  pass  weekfr, 
months,  years ;  but  ere  long  the  mind, 
weary  of  its  cruel  captivity,  breaks  its 
chain,  and,  as  it  were,  strays  out  of 
itself,  leaving  an  idiot  carcass  be- 
hind.* 

But  while  such  deplorable  results 
accompany  the  confinement  of  some, 
a  man  of  a  naturally  thoughtful  and  in- 
tellectual  turn  does  not  appear  to  sufier 
so  much:  He  can  write,  read,  improve 
his  mind,  learn  some  useful  occupa- 
tion. His  cell  becomes  nothing  worse 
than  that  of  a  recluse,  who  renounces 
the  world,  if  not  with  all  the  good 
will,  at  least  to  pretty  much  the  same 
purpose,  as  the  thoughtful  sage,  or  godly 
Eremite. 

I  saw  a  living  proof  of  this  in  the 
case  of  an  Englisnman,  a  native  of 
Warwickshire,  who  had  been  incarce- 
rated eight  years  for  housebreaking. 
On  entering  his  domicile,  I  observ^ 
through  the  small  door  which  divid- 
ed his  bedroom  from  his  workshop, 
a  figure  dressed  in  an  old  fiannel  shut 
and  coarse  grey  trousers,  almost  desti- 
tute  of  buttons ;  a  leather  belt  encircled 
his  waist,  an  old  cloth  cap  covered  his 
head,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  leather. 
cutting  instrument.  The  usual  quan- 
tity of  li^ht  glimmering  throuzh  a 
narrow  window,  showed  the  table  he 
was  leaning  against  covered  with  pieces 
of  leather,  built  up  in  a  cylindrical 
shape.  When  spoken  to  he  pulled  off 
his  cap,  and  made  a  sort  of  obeisance- 
He  was  very  intellectual-looking,  and 
had  a  quiet,  subdued  sort  of  air,  which 
one  might  fancy  was  causht  from  the 
stillness  of  the  prison.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  bom  at  Stratford.upon. 
Avon,  but  that  he  first  heard  the  name 
of  the  great  poet  and  philosopher  who 
has  immortalised  that  place,  in  the 
Philadelphian  Penitentiary.  Thewoiks 
of  Shakspeare  had  been  his  particular 
study,  and  he  gave  me  critical  opiniona 
concerning  them,  and  repeated  several 
passages,  for  he  had  committed  much 
to  memory.  Once  or  twice  I  fancied 
I  perceived  symptoms  of  an  imagina- 
tion slightly  disordered.  As  for  in- 
stance, when  he  spoke  of  Macbeth,  he 


*  There  arc  several  "  refractoiy*'  cells,  each  having  a  hea^'y  iron  ring  fastened  to  the  middW 
of  the  floor — 

**  And  in  each  ring  there  it  •  chain — 
That  Iron  it  a  cankerinj  thing, 
Fbr  in  thcte  I'rabt  ttt  teeth  remain," 

And  a  very  little  of  that  sort  of  discipline  suffices  to  subdae  the  most  rebelUous  spirit. 
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flaid  he  did  not  like  the  description  of 
Lady  Macbeth  —  it  was  too  horrible. 
This,  indeed,  might  be  put  down  to  the 
account  of  the  poet.  He  was  very  well- 
informed  on  many  subjects,  and  the 
prison  authorities  considered  him  as  a 
reformed  character,  and  a  triumphant 

froof  of  the  success  of  the  system. 
le  asked  rather  anxiously  whether  he 
was  to  be  soon  released  from  confine, 
mcnt,  but  no  information  could  be 
given  him.  It  appears  that  he  was 
promii^ed  his  discharge,  in  consequence 
of  good  conduct,  nearly  two  yeirs  be- 
fore, but  when  the  time  arrived  he  had 
been  forgotten.  A  letter  from  the 
judge  who  bad  condemned  him  was  all 
that  was  necessary,  but  the  judge  was 
either  too  indifferent  to  the  matter,  or 
too  much  engaged  with  others,  to  find 
time  to  write  it. 

We  were  taking  our  departure  when 
the  prisoner  requested  permission  to 
read  out  something.  It  proved  to  be 
an  essay  on  solitary  confinement,  in 
which  were  many  strong  arguments 
a<;ainst  the  system,  clothed  in  most 
eloquent  language.  I  was  as  much 
surprised  at  the  style  of  composition 
as  I  was  when  he  informed  m^  that  the 
large  sheet  of  card-boanl  on  which  it 
was  written,  and  which  was  not  marred 
by  a  single  correction,  was  the  rough 
copy ;  and  though  the  poor  man's  reason, 
ing  was  powerful,  one  could  not  help 
allowing  that  he  was,  in  some  respects, 
himself  a  living  contradiction  to  it,  inas. 
much  as  he  had  come  into  prison  igno- 
rant, and  was  likely  to  depart  (if  ever 
permitted)  a  man  of  letters. 

While  there  is  something  to  com. 
mend  in  the  system  adopted  at  this 
prison,  there  is  also  much  which  calls 
for  reformation.  The  advantages  which 
accrue  to  the  prisoner  from  passing  his 
period  of  punishment  at  once  free  from 
contamination,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  coming  out  incognito,  are  greatly 
counteracted  by  the  cruel  separation 
from  the  living  world,  and  the  tyran« 
nical  discipline  which  deprives  him,  in 


so  great  a  measure,  of  air,  of  light,  and 
of  exercise — a  punishment  too  oflen 
incurred  for  the  very  slightest  breaches 
of  the  law.  That  the  younger  disci, 
pie  should  not  be  associated  with 
those  who,  ai\;er  an  extensive  practice, 
have  taken  their  degrees  in  crime; 
that  old  thieves,  housebi'eakers,  and 
murderers,  should  not  be  herded  togc. 
ther  to  weave  new  webs  of  mischief  to 
society ;  and  that  criminals  should  not 
be  made  so  comfortable  as  to  excite 
the  envy  of  better- behaved  subjects, 
are  all  conditions  reasonable  enough  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  all  be  fulfilled  with  due  regard  to 
those  principles  of  mercy,  which  are 
in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  strict 
justice.  Is  it  fitting  that,  for  every 
transgression,  a  human  being  should 
be  cooped  up  like  a  wild  beast  ?  Is  it 
necessary  for  his  moral  welfare  that  a 
criminal  of  inferior  intellect  should 
be  caged  till  he  lose  what  few  wits  he 
had  ?  Is  there  so  much  electricity  in 
wickedness  that  convicts  must  not  so 
much  as  see  one  another,  for  fear  that, 
although  not  permitted  to  converse, 
some  mesmeric  communication  may 
take  place  between  them  through  the 
medium  of  their  elbows,  their  finger- 
ends,  or  the  backs  of  their  heads  ?  Per- 
haps some  free  American  will  kindly 
give  me  some  satisfactory  answer  to 
these  questions ;  but  till  then,  I  trust 
I  shall  be  excused  for  expressing  my 
surprise,  that  in  the  boasted  land  of 
LiBEaTY  a  prison  should  be  found  shar- 
ing many  bad  features  in  common  with 
that  ancient  aristocratic  penitentiary , 
long  pointed  at  by  Americans  as  a  legiti. 
mate  fruit  of  monarchical  government 
-~the  Bastile  of  France. 

Looking  into  the  statistics  of  the  pri- 
son,* one  cannot  help  being  surprised  at 
the  extraordinary  impropriety  in  the 
terms  of  impritonment  prescribed  to 
violators  of  the  law.  Among  others,  we 
find  the  following;  the  numbers  are 
used  instead  of  uie  names  of  the  con  • 
victs,  for  the  sake  of  secresy :_ 


2241 
2234 
2245 
2237 


liEroeny  ..         ■•• 

Btnglary  ...         ... 

Paraing  coantcrfi'it  money 
Murder 


Sentence. 

Tean. 

Uontlu. 

Imprisonment 

6 

6 

Do. 

6 

0 

Do. 

6 

0 

Do. 

6 

0 

uia." 
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Here  are  four  diiTerent  offences  evi- 
dently viewed  as  equally  heinous  in  the 
eye  of  the  law ;  and  dim,  indeed,  must 
that  eye  be  which  can  see  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  petty  theft  and  wil- 
ful murder.  An  independent  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  w^hich  is  so  lofty  as  to 
be.  above  all  rules,  human  or  divine,  is, 
however,  without  doubt,  a  glorious  thing. 
Another  extract  from  the  same  source 
will  show  that  the  liberty  enjoyed  by 
6ome  individuals  may  sometimes  be  so 
extensiveas  to  infringe  on  that  of  others. 
The  warden,  in  his  report  for  the  year 
1 848,  complains  that  *  *  the  frequent  com- 
mittal to  prison  of  persons  of  unsound 
mindcontmucs  to  be  a  serious  evil.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  several  of  this  class 
tave  been  sentenced  to  undergo  impri- 
sonment here — individuals  whom  their 
friends  and  neighbours  acknowledge  to 
be  insane,  who,  from  this  cause,  being 
an  annoyance  to  their  neighbourhoods, 
have  been  arrested  for  some  breach  of 
the  law,  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to 
the  Penitentiary,  in  order  (as  in  some 
instances  the  officer  who  has  brought 
them  has  been  candid  enough  to  avow) 
to  get  rid  of  them." 

Such  is  the  sympathy  offered  to  those 
whom  misfortune  mar&s  as  her  peculiar 
offspring.  Whether  they  really  have 
done  anything  worthy  of  punishment, 
or  whether  they  have  been  smuirpled 
into  a  court  of  justice  through  the  kind 
exertions  of  '*  I'riends  and  neighbours," 
to  undergo  a  mock  triul,  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  the  result  is  certain — ^thuy 
are  "  con\'ictod  and  sent  to  prieon" — 
there,  dreaming  crazily  amid  the  si- 
lence of  the  cell,  to  catch  a  glim()8e  of 
the  fearful  crime  they  have  been  guilty 
of,  in  comins:  into  the  world  with  a  be- 
nighted intellect,  and  thus  be  led  to 
repentance. 

i  t  in,  indeed,  to  be  feared  that  j  ustice — 
that  inalienable  right  of  man,  not  accord- 
ing to  Faincj  but  according  to  nature, 
that  patrimony  which  belongs  equally 
to  Esau  and  to  Jacob — is  not  always  to 
be  obtained  under  the  star-spangled 
banner.  If  idiots  ai^e  to  be  punished 
with  the  same  rigour  as  murderers^  and 
if  (as  I  have  heard  affirmed  by  Ameri- 
cans themselves)  the  rich  often  ca- 
cape  altogether  from  the  clutch  of  the 


law,  there  must  surely  be  something 
defective  either  in  the  laws  or  in  their 
administration. 

The  humane  must  ever  regret  that 
the  silent  system  in  this  prison  is  not 
carried  out  under  different  regulations; 
as  for  instance :— 1  st.  By  awarding  con- 
finement of  an  exchisively  solitary  na- 
ture  to  none  but  the  more  atrocious 
criminals.  2nd,  By  providing  out-of- 
door  employment,  such  as  wood-cut- 
ting, farm- work,  or  any  other  kind  of 
hard  labour  for  the  men  ;  and  health- 
ful exercise  for  women,  in  keeping 
clean  the  prison,  and  in  washing  for 
the  inmates  in  the  open  air,  all  subject 
to  the  stu*veillance  of  overseers,  to  pre- 
vent any  communication  between  the 
prisoners  during  tliose  periods  when 
they  may  be  together.* 

In  conclusion,  howerer,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  whole  system  st^ 
nally  fails  in  one  important  end  of  lul 
criminal  punishment,  that  of  keeping 
the  consequences  of  crime  before  tlie 
public  view ;  but  setting  aside  this 
consideration,  should  the  warden,  the 
physician,  or  the  moral  instructor  hap. 
pen  to  be  men  either  wanting  in  sym- 
pathy, or  careless  about  their  duties^ 
the  evil  results  would  greatly  counter- 
balance  the  benefits  attained. 

To  take  a  look  at  the  garden,  tlie 
cooking-house,  the  stores  of  cloth  woven 
by  the  prisoners,  and  other  external 
arrangements,  was  all  that  remained  to 
be  done  after  inspecting  those  of  tha 
interior.  In  one  part  of  the  building 
was  a  yard  containins  some  Aeroe, 
noisy  dogs,  which  were  lulowed  to  prowl 
about  at  night  to  give  notice  of  any  at- 
tempted escape.  Looking  through  a 
window  at  them,  my  guide  and  some  of 
the  turnkeys  bo^an  to  make  remarks 
about  the  animals,  all  of  which  with 
one  exception  were  prancing  furiously, 
and  tugging  at  their  chains  with  vio- 
lence in  a  futile  endeavour  to  fly  at  the 
window.  Quoth  one  of  the  janissaries, 
in  allusion  to  the  only  passive  doe 
amongst  thera-^'<  That  'ere  haninud 
ain't  worth  much,  a  guess.**  ''No,** 
says  another,  "  he  ain't  to  look  at,  bat 
he's  SLp-eai  traveller,^  I  tell  you." 

Musmg  upon  the  qnaintness  of  the 
expression,  I  turned  my  back  on  the 


*  There  night  be  added  a  third  regulation,  that  prisoners  who  have  behaved  well,  ami 
have,  in  consequence,  earned  a  curtailment  of  a  long  sentence,  should  not  be  left  kcked  up 


and  forgotten,  like  old  furniture  in  a  lumber  kohl 
t  A  rather  fast  dog  than  otherwise. 
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prison,  and  mj  face  towards  an  asylum 
for  lunatics  not  very  far  distant.  The 
door  was  opened  by  an  insane  porter, 
and  insane  guides  showed  us  over  va- 
rious parts  of  the  building.  These 
people  had  weak  points,  but  were  per- 
fectly trustworthv,  and  quite  harmless. 
It  wasi  nevertheless,  rather  bewilder- 
ing, and  made  me  cautious  of  imput- 
ing sanity  to  those  I  subsequently 
met,  however  suspicious-looking  they 
might  be;  the  natural  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  I  put  down  one  ma- 
tron and  two  physicians  as  stark  mad. 
I  went  through  all  the  rooms,  and  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  no  particular 
system  of  treatment  was  pursued,  with 
a  view  to  the  recovery  of  the  patients 
(further  than  that  of  leaving  them 
pretty  much  to  their  own  devices)  ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  Americans  have 
much  to  boast  of  in  their  manner  of 
treating  these  diseases. 

Beyond  an  old  cracked  pianoforte 
and  a  library  (which  had  no  readers), 
there  was  nothing  tending  to  amuse- 
ment or  instruction.  Those  who  could 
pay  had  some  few  advantages  and  com- 
forts ;  to  the  rest,  there  was  no  other 
resource  than  to  mope  about  the  build- 
ing. Upon  the  whole,  the  poor  crea- 
tures were  a  most  miserable-looking 
set ;  few  of  them  made  any  noise,  and 
the  greater  part  sat  in  painful  atti- 
tudes, as  if  sufiering  from  headache, 
or  fVom  some  one  idea  perpetually 
liauntin^  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  the  only  beings  who  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  any  degree  of  felicity,  were 
one  or  two  who  were  quietly  laughing 
at  the  oddities  of  the  rest.  There  is, 
thought  I,  at  least  one  faculty  possess- 
ed in  common  by  the  sane  and  the  in- 
sane,  the  wise  and  the  fool — namely, 
a  keen  perception  of  the  follies  of  their 
neighbours.  There  is  something,  I 
think,  in  the  habits  and  character  of 
the  American,  causing  diseases  of  the 
mind  to  assume  a  gloomy  complexion. 
There  is  little  of  mirth  in  their  com- 
position, and  nothing  shows  this  more 
clearly  than  the  fact,  that  games  of 
any  kind  among  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  country,  are  almost  entirely  uu- 
known.  The  silence  that  prevails  at 
a  table  d'hote,  and  the  universally  grave 
ai)pearance  of  the  inhabitants,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  stranger  as  peculiar. 
They  are  generally  of  a  very  practical 
turn.  The  only  kind  of  contempla- 
4ion  the  loajorlty  are  capable  of.  Is 
(to  use  their  own  phraseology)  **  cal- 


culation. "  They  will  be  found  in  their 
hotels  and  boarding-houses,  sitting 
thoughtfully,  puffing  tobacco  or  turn- 
ing  a  quid  in  their  mouth  for  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so ;  they  are  turning,  at 
the  same  time,  some  speculative  project 
in  the  mind,  with  the  view  of  turning 
a  dollar  by  it.  Directly  they  have  hit 
upon  some  plan,  they  take  themselves 
on— perhaps  to  some  far  distant  city-^ 
to  put  it  in  execution.  It  will  be 
readily  imagined,  that  minds  running 
almost  exclusively  upon  gain,  acquire 
a  tendency  towards  madness  of  a  me- 
lancholy cast.  I  am  informed  that 
in  some  of  the  asylums  in  the  States, 
the  madmen  are  set  to  watch  one  an- 
other, and  exhibit  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  acuteness  of  j  udgmen  t.  These 
will  call  attention  to  dangerous  pa- 
tients, and  give  notice  when  one  of 
their  number  is  meditating  self-de- 
struction, so  perfectly  do  they  under- 
stand one  another,  when  professional 
knowledge  would  be  quite  at  fault. 

Among  the  other  institutions  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy. 
lum  may  be  favourably  mentioned. 
Much  pains  appears  to  be  taken  in  the 
instruction    of  the    children,    whose 

?uickness  and  intelligence  is  surprising, 
attended  a  public  examination  at  the 
institution :  seven  children  stood  with 
their  faces  towards  the  spectators,  and 
their  backs  to  seven  black  boards.  The 
examiner  was  on  the  left  fiank;  and 
when  he  made  a  certain  gesture,  the 
whole  faced  to  the  right  about,  and 
instantly  wrote  down  the  word  repre- 
sented. Progressing  by  degrees,  he 
at  length,  by  means  of  various  twists 
of  countenance  and  contortions  of  the 
body,  brought  out  a  story  of  some 
length,  which  was  immediately  done 
into  English  by  all  the  children,  with 
some  variations  in  the  language  em- 
ployed. A  number  of  extracts  were 
afterwards  read  out  of  a  book,  exhibit- 
ing the  state  of  the  uninstructed  mind, 
and  the  singularity  of  the  ideas  which 
may  take  possession  of  it.  Some  chit- 
tlren  had  conceived  the  sun  to  be  the 
face  of  a  man  looking  from  heaven  to 
see  whether  men  did  right  or  wrong. 
One  thought  that  the  stars  were  sparks 
from  the  chimney,  which  fiew  up  in 
the  evening  and  became  fixed  in  the 
sky ;  and  another,  that  the  sky  was 
only  a  few  feet  distant — deponent  had 
tried  to  touch  it  with  a  stick,  but  fail- 
ing,-thought  the  stick  was  not  long 
enough.     A  third — a  little  girl — could 
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cot  understand  how  people  could  lie 
lb  their  graves  so  quietly — thought,  if 
buried,  she  should  become  weary  of  the 
monotony^  and  would,  probably,  like 
to  get  up  and  pass  part  of  the  day  in 
the  house. 

The  Museum  and  the  Mint  at  Phila- 
delphia, arc  both  worthy  of  a  yisic.  At 
the  former,  may  be  seen  one  of  the  best 
ethnological  collections ;  at  the  latter, 
the  Californian  ingots,  which  are  here 
converted  into  gold  eagles  and  eaglets 
by  very  neat  machinery.* 

The  Art-Union  exhibition  of  oil- 
paintings  in  Chesnut- street,  contained 
some  very  fair  specimens  of  art — ^no- 
thing, perhaps,  of  very  striking  merit ; 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  artists  in 
this  country  should  not,  now-a-days, 
arrive  at  eminence.  They  enjoy 
nearly  the  same  advantages  as  others. 
They  can  have  our  English  books,  or 
reprints  of  them,  and  they  may  visit 
other  countries  to  improve  themselves ; 
indeed,  there  are  in  Italy  at  present, 
and  there  have  been  for  many  years 
past,  a  considerable  number  of  Ameri. 
cans  hard  at  work  among  the  old  mas- 
ters.  One  thing  was  remarkable  at 
this  exhibition — and  I  observed  the 
same  at  New  York — ^namely,  the  total 
absence  of  drawings  in  water-colours. 

In  a  more  mechanical  branch  of  art 
—the  Daguerreotype — the  Americans 
succeed  to  admiration.  I  saw  in  Phila- 
delphia, finer  specimens  than  in  Lon. 
don.  They  appeared  to  me  much 
larger  and  more  distinct,  and  their  sub- 
jects  were  better  arranged.  I  went 
into  "Root*s"  Gallery,  which  appeared 
to  be  one  of  the  best  displays  of  the 
kind,  and  was  there  shown  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  country.  **  That's 
Danl  Webster,"  said  the  cicerone, 
*<  our  greatest  orator  in  the  world,  I 
guess." 

The  enterprising  Bamum  possesses 
in  this  city  (and  in  what  city  does  he 
not  possess)  a  museum.  These  mu. 
seums  have  theatres  attached.  This 
combination  of  the  histrionic  and  the 
scientific,  is  designed  by  the  artful  con. 
triver  to  entice  those  whose  religious 
scruples  prevent  them  from   counte- 


nancing  the  regular  drama.     A  walk 
through  a  room  full  of  stuffed  birds 
and  beasts,  boasting  of  little  to  interest 
anybody,  serves  as  a  kind  of  penance 
for  what  is  to  follow.     At  the  regular 
theatret  in  Walnut-street,  I  witnessed 
the  performance  of  a  play  of  a  very 
singular  character ;  it  was  called  ^x- 
tremes,  and  although  written  by  a  Yan- 
kee,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
satire  on  the  country.     This  was  cer- 
tainly something  new ;  most  of  the 
auditors  did  not  appear  to  understand 
the  drift  of  it  at  all ;  there  was  some 
laughter  caused  by  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  the  exclamation,  "  This  is 
a  great  country!*'  which  was  always 
shouted  when  some  Americanism  was 
broufiht  forward.     For  instance,  when 
a  polite  company  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  consternation  at  the  appearance 
of  a  black  man  among  the  guests;  when 
a  very  religious  lady  talked  about  cha. 
rity,  and  dear  Mr.  So-and-So  the  derg)'- 
man,  pausing  occasionally  in  her  rhap- 
sodies to  heat  and  piiich  her  children ; 
when  a  stump  oration  was  made  to  a  lot 
of  drunken  Irishmen,  who  were  to  return 
a  member  for  the  democratic  interest. 
At  each  of  these  representations,  the 
gentleman  who  acted   as  '<  chorus,** 
threw  up  his  hands,  and  said,  as  related 
above,   "  This  is  a  great  country  P* 
Some  of  the  persons  near  me  were  at 
first  mirthfully  inclined  at  these  things* 
but  observing  that  I  was  also  amused, 
they  changed  their  tune  and  put  a  new 
face  on  the  matter,  becoming  more  and 
more  sedate  as  the  play  proceeded,  till 
one  breaking  out  with  an  oath,  swore 
it  was  too  satirical,  another  seconded, 
and  several  got  up  and  walked  out. 
There  was  much  or  the  usual  bombast 
about  freedom  and  independence,  and 
the  genus  **  gentleman  *'  was  held  up 
to  public  contempt  by  its  impersona- 
tion— a  lisping  puppy,  who  walked 
as  if  skewered,  having  a  tie  branching 
out  horizontally  at  least  twelve  inches 
on  each  side  of  his  chin,  and  sleeves 
and  trowsers  as  wide  as  sacks.    During 
a  dialogue,  the  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  hero,  who  seemed  to 
be  an  inferior  sort  of  Brutus,  were 


*  An  EnglLahman  is  the  superintendent. 

t  The  American  acton  are  not,  I  tliink,  in  general  dlatinguiahed  for  grace.  I  obeenred 
also  that  they  thought  little  of  what,  in  an  English  theatre,  would  be  coniiiiiered  the  most 
heinous  offence— viz.,  turning  thfir  backs  upon  the  audience.  Provincialism  and  the  naf>al 
twang  also  grate  nnpleasandy  upon  the  ear,  and  break  that  deceptive  charm  which  is  the 
more  rarely  to  be  met  with,  the  oftener  one  frequents  the  once  enchanted  rrgioni  of  tht 
Ttlavhonte. 
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something  to  this  effect — "  Gentle< 
man  I — what's  a  gentleman  ?  Talk  of 
a  man,  and  then  I  shall  understand 
you.'*  This  brought  down  the  house ; 
not  so  a  peroration,  which  one  might 
suppose  would  have  roused  the  cnthu- 
siasm  of  an  American  audience — "  The 
States  of  the  Union,*'  said  the  heroine, 
''shall  hold  together  as  long  as  the 
sons  of  Freedom  remember  the  name 
of  Washington!"  Drury-lane,  I  may 
safely  say,  would  have  given  a  thun. 
dering  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 


modern  Cincinnatus ;  but  here,  in  the 
principal  theatre  of  that  city,  from 
whence  the  memorable  Declaration  of 
Independence  went  forth,  I  fear  the 
name  of  "Barnum"  would  have  caused 
more  excitement ;  nor  dare  I  afErm 
that  the  illustrious  Washington  behind 
the  footlights  would,  at  that  moment^ 
have  met  with  half  so  good  a  reception 
as  the  dollar-making  hero,  who  has  ac- 
quired celebrity  by  showing  off  stuffed 
birds,  and  bjr  catching  and  cagmg 
Swedish  nightmgales. 


SIR  JASPER    CAREW,     EMT. 

BIS    LIFE   AMD    EZPERIEMCRS,    WITH    SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OVER-REACHINOS  AND 
SHORT -COMISGS  THEREIN,  NOW   FIRST  GIVEN  TO  THE   WORLD  BY  HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER    XI. 


P0UTIC8  AND   HXWBPAPKRl. 


The  venality  and  corruption  which 
accomplished  the  Legislative  Union 
between  England  and  Ireland  admit 
of  as  little  doubt  as  of  palliation. 
There  was  'an  epidemic  of  baseness 
over  the  land;  and  but  few  escaped 
the  contagion.  To  whatever  section 
of  party  an  Irishman  may  belong,  he 
never  can  cease  to  mourn  over  the  de- 
generate temper  of  a  time  which  exhi. 
bited  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  Legislature 
declaring  its  own  downfall.  Nor  does 
the  secret  history  of  the  measure  offer 
much  ground  for  consolation. 

And  yet,  what  a  position  did  the  Irish 
Parliament  hold^  but  eighteen  short 
years  before  thdt  event  1  Never,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  history  of  constitu- 
tional government,  was  the  stand  of  a 
representative  body  more  boldly  main, 
tained,  alike  against  the  power  and  the 
secret  influence  of  the  Crown  ;  and 
England,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  her 
glory  and  influence,  was  forced  to  de- 
clare the  necessity  of  finally  adjusting 
the  differences  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  very  admission  of  separate  in- 
terests seemed  a  fatal  confession,  and 
might — had  a  more  cautious  temper 
swayed  the  counsels  of  the  Irish  party 
—have  led  to  very  momentous  con- 


sequences ;  but,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
victory,  aU  thought  of  the  spoils  was 
forgotten.  It  was  a  moment  of  na- 
tional triumph,  from  which  even  the 
coldest  could  not  withhold  his  sym- 
pathies. The  "  Dungannon  Declara- 
tion "  became  at  once  the  adopted  sen- 
timent of  the  national  party ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Ireland  was  bound  by 
no  laws,  save  such  as  her  own  Lords 
and  Commons  enacted. 

In  the  very  crisis  of  this  national 
enthusiasm  was  it  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland  arrived  as  Viceroy  in  Ireland. 
His  secret  instructions  counselled  him 
to  endeavour  to  prorogue  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  thus  obtain  a  short  breathing* 
time  for  future  action.  This  policy, 
in  the  then  temper  of  the  people,  was 
soon  declared  impossible.  Mr.  Grattan 
had  already  announced  his  intention  of 
proposing  a  flnal  settlement  of  the  na- 
tional differences  by  a  "  BUI  of  Rights," 
and  the  country  would  not  brook  any 
delay  as  to  their  expectations. 

But  one  other  safe  course  remained, 
which  was,  by  a  seeminu^  concurrence 
in  the  views  of  the  Irish  party,  to 
affect  that  a  change  had  come  over  the 
spirit  of  English  legislation  towards 
Ireland,  and  a  sincere  desire  grown  up 
to   confirm  her  in  the  possession  of 
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"  every  priTilege  not  inconastent  with 
the  stability  of  the  empire."  Mr. 
Grattan  was  induced  to  see  the  Viceroy 
in  priyate,  and  submit  to  his  Grace  his 
intended  declaration  of  rights.  With- 
out conceding  the  slightest  alteration 
in  his  plan,  the  great  leader  was  evi- 
dently  impressed  by  the  conciliating 
tone  of  the  Duke,  and,  with  a  generous 
crednlit}^  led  to  believe  in  the  most 
favourable  dL^positions  of  the  Govern, 
ment  towards  Ireland.  The  measure 
In  itself  was  so  strong,  and  so  decisive^ 
that  the  Duke  could  not  say  how  it 
would  be  received  by  his  party.  He 
had  no  time  to  ask  for  instructions,  for 
Parliament  was  to  assemble  on  the  day 
but  one  afler;  and  thus  was  he  driven 
to  a  policy  of  secret  influence  —  the 
ori^n  of  that  school  of  corruption 
which  ultimately  was  to  eflect  the  doom 
of  Irish  nationality. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  impose 
upon  my  reader  even  so  much  of  a  di. 
gression ;  but  the  requirements  of  my 
story  demand  it.  I  wish,  as  briefly,  of 
course,  as  nuiy  be,  to  place  before  him 
a  state  of  society  wherein  as  yet  the 
arts  of  corruption  had  made  no  ereat 
progress,  and  m  which  the  open  bribery 
of  a  subsequent  time  would  have  been 
perfectly  impossible. 

This  was  m  raality  a  great  moment 
in  Irish  history.  The  patriotism  of 
the  nation  had  declared  itself  not  less 
manfully  than  practically.  The  same 
Avowal  which  pronounced  independence 
also  proclaimed  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  and  that  the  ports  of  Ireland 
were  open  to  all  foreign  countries  not 
at  war  with  England.  It  is  humiliat- 
ing enough  to  contrast  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  those  times  with  the  miserable 
pohcy  of  popular  leaders  in  our  own 
day  ;  but  in  the  names  of  the  men  who 
then  swayed  her  counsels,  we  read 
some  of  the  greatest  orators  and  states- 
men  of  our  country — a  race  worthy  of 
jioblor  successors  tlmn  those  who  now 
trade  upon  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and 
whose  higfaa^t  aspirations  for  their 
country  are  in  tlie  despotism  of  an  ig- 
norant  and  intolerant  priesthood. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  was  not  ill- 
suited  to  the  task  before  him.  A  man 
of  mo>*e  shining  abilities — one  who  pos- 
eessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  tact  of 
winning  over  his  opponents,  might  have 
awakened  suspicion  and  distrust ;  but 
his  was  precisely  the  stamp  and  tenu 
perament  which  suggest  confidence ; 
And  in  his  moderate  capacity  and  easy 


nature  there  seemed  nothing  to  excite 
aliurm.  *'Bonhommie*' — shame  that 
we  must  steal  a  French  word  for  an 
English  quality! — was  his  great  cha- 
racteristic; and  all  who  came  within 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  ieh 
themselves  fascinated  by  his  free  and 
unpretending  demeanour. 

To  him  was  now  intrusted  the  task 
of  sowing  schism  among  the  members 
of  the  Irish  party — ^the  last  and  only 
resource  of  the  English  Government 
to  thwiu*t  the  progress  of  national 
independence.  The  Opposition  had 
almost  every  element  of  strength* 
Amongst  them  were  the  first  and  most 
brilliant  orators  of  the  day— men  train- 
ed  to  all  the  habits  of  debate,  and 
thoroughly  masters  of  all  Irish  ques- 
tions. They  possessed  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  great  bodv  of  the  peo- 
ple, asserting,  as  they  did,  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  the  country ;  and 
they  were,  what  at  that  Ume  had  its 
own  peculiar  value,  men  of  great  bold- 
ness and  intrepidity.  There  was  but 
one  feature  of  weakness  in  the  whole 
party,  and  this  was  the  almost  inevita- 
ble jealousy  that  is  sure  to  prevail 
where  many  men  of  great  abilities  are 
mixed  up  together,  and  where  the  suc- 
cess of  a  party  must  alternately  de. 
pend  upon  qualities  the  most  discre- 
pant and  opposite.  The  very  puiesi 
patriotism  is  «ure  to  assume  something 
of  the  character  of  the  individual ;  and 
in  these  varying  tints  of  individuality, 
the  Irish  Government  had  now  to  se^ 
for  the  chance  of  instilling  those  doubts 
and  hesitations,  which  ultimately  must 
lead  to  separation. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  artifice  to 
which  they  descended.  They  alio  in- 
vented  a  policy  which,  in  latter  days, 
has  been  essayed  with  very  indifferent 
succcsa— which  was,  to  outbid  the  na- 
tional party  in  geaerosity,  and  to  be- 
come actual  benefactors,  where  mere 
justice  was  asked  at  their  hands:  a 
ver}'  dangerous  game,  which,  however 
well  adapted  for  a  critical  emereency, 
is  one  or  the  greatest  peril,  as  a  line  of 
policy  and  a  system  of  government* 
in  the  spirit  of  this  new  tactic  was  it 
that  Mr.  Bagenat's  motion  to  confer 
some  great  marie  of  national  gratitude 
on  Mr.  Grattan,  was  quickly  followed 
by  an  oflijr  of  the  Viceroy  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  Viceregal  PaUce  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  as  '*  a  suitable  residence 
for  one  who  had  conferred  the  greatest 
services  on  his  country^  and  as  the 
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highest  proof  the  Grovernment  could 
give  of  tneip  value  of  such  services." 
A  proposal  of  such  unbounded  gene, 
rosity  was  sure  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the 
poptuar  enthusiasm^  and  at  the  same 
time  cast  a  shadow  of  ministerial  pro- 
tection  over  the  patriot  himself,  who« 
in  the  event  of  acceptance,  would  have 
been  the  recipient  oi  Royal,  and  not  of 
National,  bounty.  And  when,  in  fact, 
the  grant  of  a  sum  df  money  ivas  voted 
bv  Parliament,  the  splendour  of  the 
gifV  was  sadly  tarnished  by  the  discus- 
sion that  accompanied  it. 

£nough  has  nerc  been  said  to  show 
the  general  policy  of  that  short,  but 
eventful  administration;  and  now^  to 
our  story. 

My  father's  reception  of  the  Viceroy 
had  blazed  in  all  the  ministerial  papers 
with  a  kind  of  triumphal  announce- 
ment of  the  progress  the  Government 
were  making  in  the  esteem  and  confl. 
dcnce  of  the  Irish  gentry.  Walter 
Carew  was  quoted  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  class  eminently  national,  and 
one  most  unlikely  to  be  the  mark  for 
Castle  intrigue  or  seduction.  His  large 
fortune  was  expatiated  on,  and  an 
"  authentic  assurance  "  put  forth  that 
he  had  already  refused  the  offer  of  being 
made  a  Privy  Coimcillor.  These  state- 
ments were  sure  to  provoke  rejoinder. 
The  national  pai)ers  denied  tliat  the 
hospitalities  of  Castle  Carew  had  any 
peculiar  or  political  significance.  It 
was  very  natural  that  one  of  the  first 
of  the  gentrv  should  receive  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  Sovereign  with  honour, 
and  pay  him  every  possible  mark  of 
respect  and  attention.  But  that  Wal- 
ter Carew  had  done  any  more  than 
this,  or  had  sacrificed  anything  of  his 
old  connexion  with  his  party,  the 
best  contradiction  lay  in  the  fact,  that 
his  guests  contained  many  of  the  very 
foremost  and  least  compromisinji;  men 
of  the  Liberal  party;  and  "Curtis" 
was  quoted  in  a  very  conspicuous  typo 
as  the  shortest  refutation  of  such  a 
Qharge. 

It  was,  unfortunately,  a  moment  of 
political  inaction — a  lull  in  the  storm 
of  Parliamcntaiy  conflict — when  this 
discussion  originated;  and  the  news- 
papers were  but  too  happy  to  have  any 
theme  to  occupy  the  attention  of  their 
readers.  The  Castlo  press  became 
more  confident  and  insulting  every 
day,  and  at  last  tauntingly  asked  why 
and  how  did  this  great  champion  of 
nationality— .Curtis— take  leave   of 


Castle'Carew  ?  The  question  was  un- 
rcplied  to,  and  consequently  appeared 
again,  and  in  larger  capitals,  followed 
by  an  article  full  of  inuendo  and  in- 
sinuation, and  conveying  the  most  im- 
pertinent  allusions  to  the  antiquateil 
section  of  party  to  which  Curtis  be- 
longed. 

It  is  notorious  that  a  subject  totally 
devoid  of  any  interest  in  itself,  will,  by 
the  bare  force  of  repetition,  assume  a 
degree  of  importance  far  above  its  due, 
and  ultimately  engage  the  sympathies 
of  many  for  or  against  it.  Such  was 
the  case  hei-e  ;  certain  personalities, 
that  occasionally  were  thix>wn  out,  giv- 
ing a  piquancy  to  the  controversy,  and 
investmg  it  with  the  attraction  of  town 
gossip.  J^alhner*s  Journal,  2'he  Press, 
The  I^ost,  and  The  Freeman,  appeared 
each  morning  with  some  new  contribu- 
tion on  the  same  theme ;  and  letters 
from,  and  contradictions  to,  "A Visitor 
at  Castle  Carew,**  continued  to  amuse 
the  world  of  Dublin. 

The  fashionable  circles  enjoyed  re- 
citals which  contained  the  names  of  so 
many  of  their  own  set ;  the  less  distin- 
guished were  pleased  with  even  such 
passing  peeps  at  a  world  from  which 
they  were  excluded :  and  thus  the  dis- 
ctission  very  soon  usurjxjd  the  place  of 
all  other  subjects  in  gublic  interest. 

It  was  remarked  throughout  the  con- 
troversy that  the  weight  of  authority 
lay  all  with  the  Castle  pn'ss.  W*hat. 
ever  bore  the  stamp  of  real  information 
was  on  that  side;  and  the  national 
journals  were  left  merely  to  guess  and 
surmise,  while  theii'  opponents  made 
distinct  assertions.  At  last,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  town,  appeared  a 
letter  in  Falkner's  Journal  from  Curtis. 
He  had  been  ill  of  the  gout ;  and,  as  it 
seenicil,  had  only  bi^come  aware  of  the 
polemic  the  preceding  day.  Indeed, 
the  tone  of  the  opistlu  showed  that  the 
iu'itability  consequent  on  his  malady 
was  still  over  him.  After  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  tlie  cause  of  his  silence, 
ne  went  on  thus : — 

"  The  Castle  hacks  have  asked  why 
and  how  did  Cm'tis  take  his  leave  of 
Castle  Carew  ?  Now,  without  inquir- 
ing by  what  right  these  low  scullions 
presume  to  put  such  a  question,  I'll  tell 
them — Curtis  left  when  he  discovered 
the  company  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded ;  when  he  found  that  he  should 
sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  a  knav- 
ish pack  of  English  adventurers,  bank- 
rupt in  character  and  beggars  in  pocket. 
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•«  When  he  sdw  the  house  "where  hin 
oldest  friend  in  the  world  was  wont  to 
gather  round  him  all  that  was  emi- 
nently Irish,  and  where  a  generous 
hospitality  deyelopcd  a  hearty  and  no- 
ble con  viviidity,  converted  into  a  den  of 
scheming  and  intriguing  politicians, 
seeking  to  snare  support  by  low  flat- 
ter}', or  to  entrap  a  vote,  in  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  boUl!^  :  when  he  saw  this, 
and  more  than  this  —  that  the  Ix'st 
names  and  the  best  blood  in  the  land 
were  slighted,  in  onler  to  show  some 
spcdal  and  peculiar  attention  to  vulgar 
wealth,  or  still  more  vulg?ir  pretension, 
Curtis  thoti<:ht  it  hi;£h  time  to  take  his 
leave.  This  is  the  why ;  and  as  to  the 
how,  he  went  awav  in  the  same  old  con- 
veniency  that  he  arrived  by;  and,  thou;ih 
drawn  liy  a  sorry  hack,  and  driven  by 
a  nigged  Irishman,  he  felt  prouder  as 
he  sat  in  it  than  if  his  place  had  been 
beside  a  duke  in  the  King's  livery,  with 
a  coach  ))aid  for  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  People. 

"  This  is  the  answer,  therefore,  to 
your  correspondent.  And  if  he  wants 
any  further  information,  will  you  tell 
him,  that  it  will  bo  more  in  accordance  / 
with  the  habits  of  Irish  gentlemen,  if 
he'll  address  himself  pcrsontdly  to  Mr. 
Curtis,  1 2,  Ely-place,  than  by  any  aj>- 
peal  in  thecoluinits  of  a  newspaper. 

"  And  now^,  Mr.  Editor,  a  word  for 
yourself  and  the  others.  I  know  no- 
thing about  the  habits  of  your  order, 
nor  the  etiquette  of  the  press ;  but  this 
I  do  know,  I  am  a  private  gentleman, 
living,  so  far,  at  least,  as  you  and  the  like 
of  vou  are  concerned,  out  of  the  world; 
I  am  very  unlikely  to  fill  a  paragraph 
cither  among  the  marriages  or  the 
births  ;  and  if —  mark  me  well,  for  I 
am  ii)t  joking  —  you,  or  any  of  you, 
print  my  name  again  in  your  pages, 
except  to  announce  my  deceiise,  I  will 
break  every  bone  in  your  body ;  and  this 
•without  prejudice,*  as  the  attorneys 
Bay,  to  any  future  procee<lings  1  may 
reserve  for  your  correspondent." 

None  who  knew  Curtis  duu))ted  for 
an  ini<tant  the  authentitity  of  this  let- 
ter, though  many  at  the  time  fancied 
it  must  be  a  mere  quiz  u[)on  his  style. 
The  efr«?ct  of  it  was,  however,  marvel- 
lous ;  for,  in  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence that  he  UKfant  to  keep  his  word, 
his  name  entirely  dtoppcd  out  of  the 
discus.sion,  which,  however,  raged  as 
violently,  if  not  more  violently,  than 
ever.  Tersonalilics  of  the  most  offt-n- 
kive  kind  were  interchanged  ;  aud  the 


various  guests  were  held  up,  with  UtUe 
histories  of  their  private  life,  by  the 
journals  of  one  side  or  the  other. 

Up  to  this  moment  my  father'i 
name  had  never  been  regularly  intro^ 
duced  into  the  discus«on.  Kegreti,  it 
is  true,  were  insinuated  that  lie  who 
could  afford  the  shortest  and  most  n- 
tisfactory  cxphinations  of  everjthin^ 
should  not  condescend  to  give  the 
public  such  information.  It  was  de- 
plored that  one  who  so  long  cnjo}-ed 
the  confidence  of  the  national  partv, 
should  feci  himself  bound  to  mamtam 
a  silence  on  questions  which  a  feir 
wonis  wouhl  suffice  to  make  intellt- 
mble.  Gradually  these  regrets  gxvw 
into  remonstrances,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  become  reproach.  Anooj- 
mous  letters,  in  the  same  spirit,  were 
addressed  to  him  in  eroat  numbeis; 
but  they  all  failed  in  tneir  object,  for 
the  best  reason,  that  my  father  saw 
none  of  them.  A  feverish  coki,  at. 
ten<led  with  some  return  of  an  old 
gout  attack,  had  confined  him  to  hed 
lor  some  Weeks,  so  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  controversy;  all  the 
newspapers,  filled  as  they  were 
with  it,uavingbeen  cautiously  withheld 
from  him  by  the  careful  watchfulness 
of  MacNaghten. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  ii 
my  father,  still  weak  from  his  attack, 
descended,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
drawing-room.  MacNaghten  had  per* 
suaded  my  mother  to  accompany  him 
on  a  short  drive  through  the  groandi>, 
wheu  my  father,  whom  they  had  left 
in  his  room,  thought  he  would  make  an 
effort  to  get  down  stairs,  and  surprise 
them  on  their  return.  He  was  seated 
at  an  open  window  that  looked  out 
upon  a  flower-garden,  enjoying,  with 
all  an  invalid's  relish,  the  balmy  air  of 
a  summer's  day,  and  feeling  as  if  he 
drank  in  health  at  every  stir  of  the 
leaves  by  the  light  wind.  His  iUaesi 
had  not  only  greatly  debilitated  him, 
but  had  even  induced  a  degree  of  in- 
dolent inaction  verv  foreign  to  the 
active  habit  of  his  mmd  in  health ;  and 
instead  of  experiencing  his  wonted 
curiosity  to  know  what  the  world  had 
been  doing  during  his  illness,  he  was 
actually  happy  in  the  thou'rht  of  the 
perfect  repose  he  was  enjoying,  undis- 
turbed  by  a  single  care.  The  rattling 
of  whei.ls  on  the  ground  at  last  gave 
token  of  some  one  coming,  and  a  fev 
moments  after,  my  father  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  iu  the  hall.     fiesolTed' 
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to  deny  himMirto  nil  Blningcn,  ho  liait 
Ti»eu  to  r«ach  thu  bell,  whoii  ilio  Uour 
opouedi  and  Itutloiico  cnturud. 

"Why,  they  tolil  mo  you  m-ri'  in 
bed,  Ciirow,''  criud  lici  I'lidonvoiiring 
by  *  hulf-joouiur  mannor  to  cniiivEil  ilia 
■hock  My  ffltlior'a  iTiiatkxI  ni)|H'uru»(.'o 
impHrtod.  "  They  taiil  I  i,i>uld  not 
ponibly  ti^  you,  so  (hut  I  hnd  lu  send 
up  a  low  line*  on  iiiy  card  to  iwy  liow 
urgently  I  wished  it,  mid  nicanwbih) 
Ciuuc  in  to  await  your  annwor." 

"They  only  wid  truly,"  muttered 
my  Tuther.  "  I  havu  L'r^'pt  tlowu  lu- 
diiy,  (or  the  first  tiwe,  niid  I'm  not 
quiio  suro  that  I  have  done  i)rudi'i>tly,'" 

"  What  has  it  been  ? — gout— rbuu- 
niatio  fever?" 

"  Neither  j  a  bad  cold  iieElceled, 
and  then  an  old  ague  on  the  OHck  of 
it." 

"  And  of  course  the  fellows  have 
bled  and  blialereil  you,  without  mercy. 
£ly  medical  skill  a  borrowml  from  the 
stable  j  hot  moihea  and  doable  biKly- 
clolhcs  ore  gcncrully  enough  for  a 
common  attnck ;  but  riih  fi-llows  like 

Su  cannot  get  ofT  so  cheaply.    And 
adam — bow  is  aho  ?" 
"  Perfectly  well,  thank  you.     And 
how  are  all  your  friends  ?'' 
"As  well  ■       ' 


I'd  almost  as  soon  live  over  my  attack 
ugain  as  hear  them.  Take  it  as  a  sick 
ninn's  peevishness  or  sound  j>hilosophv, 
anjou  miivi  but,  iti  ihc  jnmng,  Miunb- 
klieg  world  we  live  in,  ihure's  nothing 
so  ),MoU   ns  to  let  by-goncs  bo   by- 

■'Tlmt'ii  taking  for  granted  that 
anylliing  is  ever  a  'by -gone,'  Wal. 
ter;  but  faith  my  cxiKnenco  says  that 
wu  are  feeling,  to  tile  end  of  eenturieit 
the  residls  of  the  petty  mischancot 
thnlbefellusin  the  beginning  of  ihcm." 

My  fnlbur  sighed,  but  it  was  mom 
in  wearine&s  thou  sorrow  i  and  ItuU 
ledge  Niid— 

■■  I  eame  out  to  have  a  long  chat  with 
you,  Wtilter,  about  various  things, 
but  I  fenr  talking  fatigues  you." 

"  It  docs  futipuo  nic — I'm  not  equal 
to  it,"  said  my  father,  faintly. 

"It's  unlucky,  too,"  said  tho  other, 
hntf  peevishly,  "one  so  seldom  can 
catch  you  alone ;  and  though  Mae- 
Nagbten  is    tho   best  fellow  in   tha 

"  Vou  must  still  say  nothing  against 
bim,  at  least  in  my  healing,"  added  my 
father,  as  if  to  finish  the  sentence  for 


ried  and  badgered  c 


hour  of 


the  twenty-four.  It's 
Knglisbnien  hero —  they 
trusted  1  I  don't  believe  it's  ]>ouiblo 
to  find  an  honester  mnn,  nor  a  truer 
IVicnd  to  Ireland,  than  I'ortknd  i  but 
bis  Saxon  blood  is  quite  cnongh  to  mar 
bis  utility,  and  poison  everj'  effort  be 
makes  to  be  of  service." 

"  The  children  ore  pnving  off  the 
(Cores  of  their  fathers,  Uutledge.  The 
•eutimcnt  that  has  taken  some  centu. 
ries  to  mature,  can  scarcely  be  tivatud 
like  a  mere  prejudice." 

"  Very  true  i  but  what  bnd  policy  it 
is — as  policy — to  obstruct  the  flow  of 
9.  even  cominir  from  a  sus- 


brokeinniy  fuiheri  "  but  £ 
never  pretended  to  know  anything 
about  Ihcm ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  fellow 
that  felt  tboTurfa  contamination,  will 
try  to  cultivate  his  morals  by  the  itu 
tri"ues  of  Party." 

Kiitlcdgo  nflectcd  to  laugh  at  the 
anceriug  remark,  and  after  a  moment 
res  um  I'd — ■ 

"  Do  you  know,  then,  it  was  pra- 
cisely  about  that  very  subject  of  po< 
lilicii,  I  came  out  to  talk  with  you 
to-day.  The  Duke  told  me  of  tho 
generous  way  you  expressed  your> 
self  to  bim  during  his  visit  here  i 
and  ibiit,  alUiQu^b  not  abating  any- 
thing of  your  attaelimcnc  to  what 
you  feel  a  national  cause,  you  never 
would  tie  yours«'lf  hand  and  foot  to 
party,  but  stand  free  to  use  your  influ- 
ence at  the  dictates  of  your  own  honest 
conviction.  Now,  although  there  it 
no  ver]'  imjiorlant  iiuestion  at  issue, 
there  are  a  number  of  petty,  irritating 
topics  kept  continually  before  Parlia- 
ment by  tho  Irish  parly,  which,  with- 
out  Ibii  slightest  pretension  to  Utility, 
are  used  as  nieans  of  harassing  and 
unDying  tin  (jrovemnMuU" 
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''  I  never  heard  of  this  before.  Rut- 
ledge  ;  but  I  know  \?eU>  if  the  mea- 
sures you  speak  of  have  Grattan,  and 
Flood,  and  Ponsonby,  and  others  of 
the  same  stamp  to  support  tbem,  they 
are  neither  frivolous  nor  contemptible ; 
and  if  they  be  not  advocated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Irish  party,  you  can 
afford  to  treat  them  with  better  tem- 
per." 

"Be  that  as  it  may.  Waiter,  the 
good  men  of  the  party  do  not  side  with 
these  fellows.  But  I  see  all  this  worries 
you,  so  let's  forget  it  V*  And  so  taking 
a  turn  through  the  room,  he  stopped 
opposite  a  racing  print,  and  saia  — 
"Poor  old  Gadfly,  how  she  reminds 
me  of  old  times;  goinn;  along  with  her 
head  low,  and  looking  dead  beat 
when  she  was  just  coming  to  her  work. 
That  was  the  best  mare,  ever  you  had, 
Carew  1" 

"And  yet  I  lost  heavily  on  her," 
said  my  father,  with  a  half  sigh. 

**  Lost  I  Why  the  n^port  goes  that 
you  gained  above  twenty  thousand  by 
her  the  last  year  she  ran." 

"  *  Common  i^eport,'  as  Figaro  says, 
'is  a  common  liar;'  my  losses  were  very 


nearly  one-half  more !  It  wm  a  black 
year  in  my  life.  I  began  it  badly  in 
Ireland,  and  ended  it  worse,  abroad  P' 

The  eager  curiosity  with  which  Rut- 
led^e  listened,  suddenly  caught  mj 
father's  attention,  and  he  stopped 
short,  saving — "  These  are  old  stories 
now,  and  scarcely  worth  remembering. 
But  here  comes  my  wife ;  shell  be  glad 
to  see  you,  and  hear  all  the  news  of 
the  capital,  for  she  has  been  leading  a 
stupid  life  of  it  these  some  weeks 
back." 

However  uneasy  my  mother  and 
MacXnghten  might  have  been  lest 
Rutlcdge  should  have  alluded  to  the 
newspaper  attacks,  they  were  soon  sa- 
tiiffieu  on  that  point ;  and  the  evening 
passed  over  pleasantly,  in  discussing 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Dublin 
world. 

It  was  late  when  Rutledge  rose  to 
take  his  leave,  and  my  fathes  had  so 
far  rallied  by  the  excitement  of  con- 
versation, that  he  already  felt  himself 
restored  to  health ;  and  his  last  words 
to  his  cuest  at  parting  were — 

"  riTcall  ana  see  you,  Rutledge^  be- 
fore the  week  is  over.'* 


CHAPTXR  Xn. 


•HOWIHO  THAT  '*  WBAT  It  CMADLSD  IR  IttAMB  It  BBAftSBD  IS  lOBJIOir. 


AcccsTOMXo  all  his  life  to  the  flattery 
which  surrounds  a  position  of  some  emi- 
nence, my  father  was  not  a  little  piqued 
at  the  coldness  of  his  friends  dunnghis 
illness.  The  inquiries  afler  him  were 
neither  numerous  nor  hearty.  Some 
had  called  once  or  twice  to  ask  how 
he  was  ;  others  had  written  brief  ex- 
cuses for  their  absence;  and  many 
contented  themselves  with  hearing 
that  it  was  a  slight  attack,  which  a 
few  days  would  see  the  end  of.  Per. 
haps  there  were  not  many  men  in  the 
kingdom  less  given  to  take  umbrage  at 
trifles  than  my  father.  Naturally  dis- 
posed to  take  the  bold  and  open  line 
of  action  in  every  affair  of  life,  nc  never 
suspected  the  possibility  of  a  covert  in. 
suit;  and  that  any  one  could  cherish 
illfeeling  to  another,  without  a  pal- 
pable avowal  of  hostility,  was  a  Uiing 
above  his  conception.  At  any  other 
time,  therefore,  this  negligence,  or  in- 
difference, or  whatever  it  was,  would 
not  have  occasioned  him  a  moment's 
unpleasantness.  He  would  have  ex- 
plained it  to  himself  in  a  dozen  ways,  if 


it  ever  occurred  to  him  to  require  ex. 
planation.  17ow,  however,  ho  was  ir. 
ri  table  from  the  eficcts  of  a  malady  pe- 
culiarly disposed  to  ruffle  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility ;  while  the  chagrin  of  the 
late  Viceregal  visit,  and  its  abrupt  ter- 
mination, was  still  over  him.  There 
are  little  eras  in  the  lives  of  the  best 
tempered  men  when  everything  is 
viewed  in  wrong  and  discordant  co^ 
lours,  and  when,  by  a  perverse  ingenu- 
ity, thcj'  seek  out  reasons  fur  their  own 
unbappmcss  in  events  and  incident! 
that  have  no  possible  bearing  on  the 
question.  Having  once  persuaded  him- 
self that  his  friends  were  faithless  to 
him,  he  set  about  accounting  for  it  by 
every  casuistry  he  could  think  of.  I 
have  lived  too  long  abroad;  I  have 
mixed  too  much  in  the  great  world« 
thought  he,  to  be  able  to  conform  to 
this  small  and  narrow  circle.  I  am  not 
local  enough  for  them.  I  cannot  trade 
on  the  petty  prejudices  they  love  to 
cherish,  and  wnich  they  foolishly  think 
means  being  national.  My  wider  views 
of  life  are  a  rebuke  to  their  pettiness » 
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and  it's  clear  we  do  not  suit  each  other* 
To  preserve  my  popularity  I  should 
have  lived  at  home,  and  married  at 
home  ;  never  soared  beyond  a  topic  of 
Irish  growth,  and  Toted  at  the  tail  of 
those  two  or  three  great  men  who  com- 

Erise  within  themselves  all  that  we 
now  of  Irish  independence.  "  Even 
idolatry  would  be  dear  at  that  price," 
cried  he  aloud,  at  the  end  of  his  reflect 
tionsi — ^bitter  and  unpleasant  reveries 
in  which  he  had  been  sunk  as  he  tra« 
veiled  up  to  town  some  few  days  after 
the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter. 
Matters  of  business  with  his  law  agent 
had  called  him  to  the  capital,  where  he 
expected  to  be  detained  for  a  day  or 
two.  My  mother  had  not  accompanied 
him,  her  state  of  health  at  the  time  re- 
(juiring  rest  and  quietude.  Alone,  an 
invalid,  and  in  a  frame  of,  to  him,  un- 
usual depression,  he  arrived  at  his  hotel 
at  nightfall.  It  was  not  the  *'Drogheda 
Arms,**  where  he  stopped  habitually,but 
the  **  Clare,"  a  smaller  and  less  fre- 
quented house  in  the  same  street,  and 
where  he  hoped  to  avoid  meeting  with 
his  ordinary  acquaintances. 

Vexed  with  everything,  even  to  the 
climate,  to  which  he  wrongfully  as- 
cribed the  return  of  his  malady,  he 
was  bent  on  making  immediate  ar- 
rangements to  leave  Ireland,  and  for 
ever.  His  pecuniary  affairs  were,  it  is 
true,  in  a  condition  of  great  difficulty 
and  embarrassment;  still,  with  every 
deduction,  a  very  large  income,  or,  at 
least,  what  for  the  Continent  would  be 
thought  so,  would  remain;  and  with 
this  he  determined  to  go  abroad,  and 
seek  out  some  spot  more  congenial  to  his 
tastes  and  likings,  and,  as  he  also  fan- 
ciedi  more  favourable  to  his  health. 

The  hotel  was  almost  full,  and  my 
father  with  difficulty  obtained  a  couple 
of  rooms;  and  even  for  these  he  was 
obliged  to  await  the  departure  of  the 
occupant,  which  he  was  assured  would 
take  place  immediately.  In  the  mean* 
while,  he  had  ordered  his  supper  in 
the  coffee-room,  where  now  he  was 
seated,  in  one  of  those  gloomy-looking 
stalls,  which,  in  those  times,  were  sup- 
posed to  comprise  all  that  could  be  de- 
iSired  of  comfort  and  isolation. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  new  thing  for  him 
to  find  himself  thus.  He,  the  rich-^ 
the  flattered  —  the  high-spirited  —  the 
centre  of  so  much  worship  and  adula- 
tion-.whose  word  was  law  upon  the 
turf,  and  whose  caprices  gave  the  tone 
to  fashion,  the  solitary  occupant  of  a 


dimly-lighted  division  in  a  public  cof- 
fee-room, undistinguished  and  un- 
known. There  was  somethinj^  in  the 
abrupt  indiOercnce  of  the  waiter  that 
actually  pleased  him,  ministering,  as  it 
did,  to  the  self-tormentings  of  his  re- 
flections. All  seemed  to  say,  "This 
is  what  you  become  when  stripped  of 
the  accidents  of  wealth  and  fortune  — > 
these  are  your  real  claims.**  There 
was  no  deference  to  him  there.  He 
had  asked  for  the  newspaper,  and  been 
curtly  informed,  •*  that  Falkner  was 
engaged  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  next 
box  ;'*  so  was  he  left  to  his  own  lucu- 
brations, broken  in  upon  only  by  the 
drowsy,  monotonous  tone  of  his  neigh- 
bour m  the  adjoining  stall,  who  was 
reading  out  the  paper  to  a  friend. 
Either  the  reader  had  warmed  into 
a  more  distinct  elocution,  or  my  fa- 
ther's ears  had  become  more  suscep- 
tible by  habit,  but  at  length  he  found 
himself  enabled  to  overhear  the  con- 
tents of  the  journal,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  rather  flippant  criticism  on  a  late 
debate  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

A  motion  had  been  made  by  the 
Member  for  Cavan,  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  build  ships  of  war  for  Ire- 
land, a  proposition  so  palpably  declar- 
ing a  separate  and  independent  na- 
tionality, that  it  not  only  incurred  the 
direct  opposition  of  Government,  but 
actually  met  with  the  disapprobation  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  Liberal  party,  who 
saw  all  the  injury  that  must  accrue  to 
just  and  reasonable  demands,  by  a 
course  of  policy  thus  exaggerated* 
Falkner  went  even  further  ;  for  he  al- 
leged that  the  motion  was  a  trick  of 
the  Castle  party,  who  were  delighted 
to  see  the  patriots  hastening  their  own 
destruction,  by  a  line  of  action  little 
short  of  treason.  The  arguments  of 
the  journalist,  in  support  of  this  view, 
were  numerous  and  acute.  He  alleged 
the  utter  impossibility  of  the  measure 
ever  being  accepted  by  the  House,  or 
sanctioned  by  the  Crown.  He  showed 
its  insufficiency  for  the  objects  pro- 
posed, were  it  even  to  become  law  ; 
and,  lastly,  he  proceeded  to  display  all 
the  advantages  the  Government  might 
derive  from  every  passing  source  of 
disunion  amongst  the  Irish  party- 
schisms  which,  however  insignificant 
at  first,  were  daily  widening  into  fatal 
breaches  of  all  confidence.  His  last  ar- 
gument was  based  on  the  fact,  that  had 
the  Ministry  anticipated  any  aerioua 
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trouble  by  tlie  discussion,  they  would 
never  have  displayed  such  utter  indif- 
ference about  mustering  their  forces. 
*•  We  saw  not,*'  said  the  writer,  "  the 
accustomed  names  of  Townley,  Tisdale, 
Loflus,  SkefEngton,  and  fifty  more 
such,  on  the  division.  Old  Koach 
didn*t  whistle  up  one  of  his  pack,  but 
hunted  down  the  game  witn  the  fat 
poodles  that  waddle  after  the  Viceroy 
through  the  Castle-yard." 

"  M'Cleary  had  a  caricature  of  the 
Portland  hunt  this  morning  in  his  win- 
dow,"  cried  the  listener,  *'aud  capital 
likenesses  there  are  of  Bob  Uniack  and 
Vandeleurl  Morris,  too,  is  repre* 
sented  by  a  lame  dog,  that  stands 
on  a  little  eminence,  and  barks  vigo- 
rously,but  makes  no  effort  to  follow  the 
chase." 

'*  Much  they  care  for  all  the  ridicule 
and  all  the  obloquy  you  can  throw  on 
them,"  replied  the  reader.  **They 
well  know  that  the  pensions  and  peer- 
ages that  await  them  will  survive  news- 
paper abuse,  though  every  word  of  it 
was  true  as  Gospel.  Now,  here's  a  list 
of  them  alphabetically  arranged,  and 
will  you  tell  me  how  many  wifi  read  or 
remember  one  line  of  them  a  dozen 
years  hence.  Besides,  there  is  a  kind 
of  exaggeration  in  these  attacks  that 
deprives  them  of  credit;  when  you 
read  such  stories  as  that  of  Carew,  for 
instance,  throwing  a  main  with  the 
dice  to  decide  whether  or  not  he*d  vote 
with  the  Government." 

"  I  would  not  say  that  it  was  impos- 
sible,  however,"  broke  in  the  other. 
**  Carew  *s  a  confirmed  gambler,  and 
we  know  what  that  means ;  and  as  to 
his  having  a  particle  of  principle,  if 
Rutludge's  story  be  true,  he  has  done 
far  worse  than  this." 

My  father  tried  to  arise  from  his 
seat  I  he  even  attempted  to  call  out,  and 
impose  silence  on  those  whose  next 
words  might  possibly  contain  an  insult 
irreparable  for  ever :  but  he  could  not 
do  either;  a  cold  sweat  broke  over 
him,  and  he  sat  powerless  and  almost 
fainting,  wliile  they  continued : — 

''  I'd  be  slow  to  take  Master  Bob's 
word,  either  in  praise  or  dispraise  of 
any  man,"  said  the  first  speaker. 

**  So  should  I,  if  he  could  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  wager,"  saici  the  other; 
f*  but  here  is  a  case  quite  removed  from 
all  chance  of  the  betting.ring.** 

^'And  what  does  it  amount  to  if 
true?"  said  the  other.  "He  mar- 
ried somebody's  illegitimate  daughter. 


Look  at  the  peerage— look  at  one-half 
the  small  soverei^ties  of  Europe." 

**  That's  not  the  worst  of  it  at  all*** 
broke  in  the  former.  *'  It  was  the  wa/ 
he  got  his  wife." 

'<  Then,  I  suppose,  I  have  not  heard 
the  story  aright :  how  was  it  ?" 

"  Rutledge's  version  is  something  ia 
this  wise : — Carew  had  won  such  enor- 
mous sums  at  play  from  one  of  the 
Fnmch  princes,  that  at  last  he  actually 
held  in  his  hands  some  of  the  rarest  of 
the  crown  jewels  as  pledges.  One  of 
the  ministers  having  heard  of  the 
transaction,  went  to  the  prince,  and 
insisted,  under  threat  of  a  public  ex- 
posure, on  an  immediate  settlement  of 
the  debt.  In  this  terrible  dilemma,  the 
prince  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  offer 
Carew  the  valuable  paintings  and  fur* 
niture  of  his  chateau  —  reputed  to  be 
the  most  costly  in  the  whole  kingdonu 
The  report  goes,  that  the  pictures  alone 
were  estimated  at  several  milliona  of 
francs.  Carew  at  once  accepts  the 
proposition ;  but,  as  if  not  to  be  out- 
done in  generosity,  even  by  a  royal 
prince,  he  lets  it  be  known  that  he  will 
only  accept  of  one  solitary  article  from 
the  whole  collection ;  rather,  in  fact,  a 
souvenir  than  a  ransom.  I  suppose, 
the  prince,  like  everybody  else,  felt 
that  this  was  very  handsome  conduct, 
for  he  frankly  said — 'The  chateau,  and 
all  within  it,  are  at  his  disposal— I  re- 
serve nothing.'  Armed  witn  this  autho- 
rity, Carew  never  waits  for  morning,  but 
starts  that  nieht,by  post,  for  Auvergne* 
where  the  Cnateau  lies.  I  believe  it 
is  not  ascertained  whether  he  was  pre* 
viously  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  Prince's  domestic  affairs. 
The  probability,  however,  is,  that  he 
must  have  been ;  for  within  a  week,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  bringing 'with  hiia 
the  object  selected  as  nis  choice,  in 
the  person  of  a  beautiful  girl,  the  na> 
turai  daughter  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
AVhether  he  married  her  then  under 
compulsion,  or,  subsequently,  of  hii 
own  free  will,  is  to  this  day  a  secret* 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain:  be 
was  banished  from  the  French  terri* 
tory,  by  a  summary  order,  which  gave 
him  barely  time  to  reach  the  coast  and 
embark.  Of  course,  once  in  England, 
he  had  only  to  select  some  secluded 
out-of-the-way  spot  for  a  while,  and 
there  could  be  no  likelihood  of  leaving 
any  trace  to  his  adventure.  Indeed, 
the  chances  are,  that  Butledge  is  about 
the  only  man  who  cocdd  have  uora* 
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Telled  80  tangled  a  skeiii.  How  he 
erer  contrived  to  do  so^  is  more  than  I 
can  tell  you  1" 

My  fnther  sat  listening  to  this  story 
more  like  one  whose  faculties  are  under 
the  dominion  of  some  powerful  spell, 
than  of  fi  man  in  the  free  exercise  of 
reason.  There  was  something  in  the 
mingled  truth  and  falsehood  of  the 
tale,  that  terrified  and  confused  him. 
Up  to  that  moment  he  had  no  notion 
in  what  a  light  his  conduct  could  be 
exhibited,  nor  could  he  see  by  what 
means  the  calumny  could  be  reMentvd. 
There  wa8>  however,  one  name  he  could 
fix  upon.  Kutled^«  at  least,  should 
bo  accountable  1  xhere  was  enough 
of  falsehood  in  the  story  to  brand  him 
as  a  foul  slanderer,  and  he  should  not 
escape  him. 

By  an  eflbrt  that  demanded  all  his 
strength,  my  father  rose,  the  cold  sweat 
dropping.from  his  forehead,  and  every 
limb  trembling,  from  weakness  and 
passion.  His  object  was  to  present 
nimself  to  the  strangers  in  the  ad- 
joining box,  and  by  declaring  his  name* 
to  compel  them  to  bring  home  to  Rut- 
ledge  the  accusation  he  had  overheard. 
He  had  no  time,  had  he  even  head,  to 
weigh  all  the  difficulties  of  such  a  line 
of  procedure.  It  was  not  at  such  a 
moment  that  he  could  consider  the 
question  calmly  and  deliberately.  Next 
to  the  poignant  sense  of  injury,  the 
thought  of  vengeance  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind ;  and  the  chances  were, 
that  he  was  ready  to  wreak  his  fury  on 
the  first  object  that  should  present 
itself.  Fortunately,  might  I  not  rather 
say  unfortunately,  since  nothing  could 
be  more  disastrous  than  the  turn  affairs 
were  fated  to  take ;  it  seemed^  how- 
ever, at  the  moment,  as  though  it  were 
good  fortune,  that  when  my  father,  by 
an  immense  effort,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  adjoining  box,  the  former  occu- 
pants had  departed.  Several  persons 
were  leaving  the  coffee-room  at  the 
same  instant;  and  though  mv  father 
tried  to  hasten  aAer  them,  and  endea- 
vour to  recognise  the  voices  he  had 
overheard,  his  stren^rth  was  unequal  to 
the  effort,  and  he  sank  back,  powerless, 
on  a  bench.  He  beckoned  to  a  waiter 
who  was  passing,  and  questioned  him 
eagerly  as  to  their  names,  and  giving 
him  a  guinea,  promised  as  much  more  if 
he  should  follow  them  to  their  resi- 
dences, and  bring  back  their  addresses. 
But  the  man  soon  returned  to  say,  that 
AS  the  strangers  were  not  remarked  by 


him,  he  had  no  clue  whatever  to  their 
detection  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the 
capital. 

It  struck  my  father  as  though  des. 
tiny  itself  pointed  out  Kutludge  as  the 
onl^  one  of  whom  he  could  seek  repa- 
ration ;  and  now  he  retired  to  his 
room,  to  weigh  the  whole  question  in 
his  mind,  and  sec  by  what  means, 
while  gratif^ine  his  thirst  for  ven- 
geance,  he  should  best  avoid  that  de- 
gree  of  exposure  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  future  happiness  of  my  mother. 

In  this  lay  all  the  difiicnlty.  To 
demand  satisfaction  from  Rutledgo  re- 
quired that  he  should  specify  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  injury,  opim  the  whole 
history  of  the  slander,  and,  while 
giving  contradiction  to  all  that  was 
fidse,  publish  to  the  world  a  true  ver. 
siun  of  an  incident  that,  up  to  that 
moment,  he  had  never  confided  to  his 
dearest  friend.  Terrible  as  seemed 
the  ta^k  of  such  a  revelation,  it  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  ho 
judged  would  bo  the  effect  upon  my 
mother,  when  she  came  to  learn  the 
course  of  events  which  preceded  her 


marriage. 


And  now  this  must  be  given  to  the 
world,  with  all  that  accompaniment  of 
gossip  and  scandal  such  a  story  would 
be  sure  to  evoke.  Was  this  posbib'e  ? 
— could  he  venture  to  embark  upon 
such  a  sea  of  peril  as  this? — could  he 
dare  to  confront  difficulties  that  would 
rise  up  against  him  at  every  step  and 
in  ever>'  relation  of  life,  to  assail  his 
political  reputation  to-day — to  slur  his 
personal  honour  to-morrow — to  cast 
shame  upon  her  whoso  fair  fume  was 
dearer  to  him  than  life  itself  twice 
told — to  be  an  inheritance  of  discrace 
to  his  children,  if  he  were  to  nave 
children  ?  No,  no  I  For  such  an  ex. 
posure  as  this  nothing  short  of  down- 
right desperation  could  sive  courage. 

Far  from  serving  to  <dlay  his  passion 
for  venffeance,  these  difficulties  but 
deepened  the  channel  of  his  wrathj 
and  made  the  injury  itself  appear 
more  irroparable.  Nor  did  he  know 
whom  to  consult  at' such  a  crisis.  To 
unbosom  himself  to  MacNaghten  was 
like  confessing  that  he  could  do,  from 
personal  motives,  what  he  had  shrunk 
from  in  the  full  confidence  of  his 
friendship ;  and  such  an  avowal  would, 
he  was  well  aware,  give  heartfelt  pain 
to  his  best  friend  in  the  world.  Many 
other  names  occurred  to  him,  but  each 
waa  accompanied  by  some  especial  dif. 
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iiculty.  It  was  a  case  which  demanded 
great  disci'etion,  and,  at  the  same  timej 
promptitude  and  decision.  To  have 
allowed  any  interval  for  discussion 
would  have  been  to  incur  that  publi- 
city which  my  father  dreaded  beyond  all . 
The  indignant  energy  of  his  mind 
had  given  a  kind  of  power  to  his  ema- 
dated  and  wasted  frame ;  and,  as  he 

Eaccd  his  room,  in  passionate  emotion, 
e  felt  as  though  all  his  wonted 
strength  and  vigour  were  retuminjr, 
to  "stand  by  him"  in  his  hour  of  perils 
He  had  opened  his  window,  to  admit 
the  coot  air  of  the  night ;  and  scarcely 
h:id  he  thrown  wide  the  sash,  when 
the  cry  of  a  newsvender  met  his  ear. 

"Here's  the  *List  of  the  Cctsth 
hacks,*  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
the  Government  having  no  further  use 
for  them,  with  the  pedigree  and  per. 
formances  set  forth  in  full,  and  a  cor- 
rect  account  of  the  sums  paid  for  each 
of  them." 


To  this  succeeded  a  long  catalogue 
of  gentlemen's  namesi  which  were  re- 
ceived by  the  mob  that  followed  the 
hawker  with  shouts  and  cries  of  deri. 
sion.  Groan  followed  groan,  as  thej 
were  announced,  and  my  father  lis. 
tened,  with  an  agonising  suspense,  lest 
he  should  hear  his  own  amidst  the 
number ;  but,  to  his  inexpressible  re- 
lief, the  fellow  concluded  nis  muster- 
roll  without  alluding  to  him.  Just, 
however,  as  he  was  about  to  close  the 
window,  the  man  again  broke  out 
with — "On  Saturday  next  will  be 
published  the  acroi^t  of  the  ^re 
bought  in  by  the  Crown ;  and  Maii[ 
Brown,  SamVesey,  William  Burton, 
Ross  Mahon,  and  Walter  Carew,  will 
be  given  in  full,  on  a  separate  shee^ 
for  one  halfpenny  I" 

A  wild  outburst  of  defisiTe  laughter 
ftom  the  crowd  followed,  and  raf 
father  heard  no  more. 


UNCLE   TOM  S   CABIN. 


We  hail  this  book  with  a  welcome  of 
no  common  cordiality,  because  it  is 
really  a  book,  and  that  upon  a  subject 
of  thrilling  importance.  Wo  have  be- 
fore us  no  sickly,  !H3nti mental  novel, 
filled  with  nothing  like  human  nature 
that  has  been,  is,  or  shall  be ;  written 
with  no  higher  pedestnl  in  the  mind's 
eye  than  the  Miclves  of  a  provincial 
circulating  library,  and  published  with 
no  nobler  motive  than  tliat  of  killing 
the  dull  evening  of  a  duller  reader. 
In  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin**  we  have  a 
fine  and  deeply-impressed  mind  unbur- 
dening itself  of  a  load  of  bitter  truth, 
gathered  from  years  and  scenes  of 
painful  experience,  until  it  becomes 
too  mighty  for  a  solitary  bosom,  and 
is  solemnly  committed  to  the  reflective 
world.  Nor  is  the  legacy  thus  be- 
queathed without  its  responsibility. 
The  story  of  the  Christian  slave  is  no 
vapid,  unreal  piece  of  fiction,  which 
crave  men  may  turn  from  with  that 
contempt  which  too  many  works  of 
the  same  class  deserve,  leaving  it  to  be 
devoured  by  the  inveterate  novel- 
reader,  whose  only  object  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  tedious  hour.  Header,  we 
have  here  an  earnest,  religious  soul 
pouring  forth  a  bitter  tale  of  existing 


evils  into  the  open  car  of  our  common 
humanity ;  and  he  who  reads,  with  un- 
derstanding, the  denunciation  of  the 
stave-trade,  which  these  pages  contain, 
has  from  that  moment  a  mission  to  es- 
pouse and  a  duty  to  fulfil.  The  man 
viho  witnesses  the  commission  of  open 
violence  and  cruelty,  without  lifling  up 
his  hand  to  arrv^st  the  descending  wea- 
pon, or  the  man  who  daily  shuts  his 
eyes  to  the  current  of  some  fVaudulent 
transaction,  which  is  stealthily  creep- 
ing past  him  morn  and  even — ^we  sav 
that  each  of  these  men  is  deeply  cul- 
pable, and  wofhlly  deficient  in  the 
duty  which  man  owes  to  his  fellow-man. 
What  shall  we  say;  then,  of  the  reader 
who  can  coolly  peruse  a  work  like  this, 
detailing  the  atrocities  of  a  system 
which  defies  heaven  and  pollutes  earth, 
by  trading  brutally  in  the  very  image 
of  God,  and  rise  up  from  the  narrow- 
ing spectacle,  from  the  foulest  disgrace 
of^human  nature,  without  feeling  tliat 
his  firmest  energies  should  be  pledged 
for  the  utter  extinction  of  a  tin  so  ni- 
deous  ?  It  is  the  chief  merit  of  our 
modem  novels,  with  rare  exceptions, 
to  sufiuse  the  boudoir  with  a  ^ntle 
emotion,  or  to  send  the  electricity  of 
a  broad  grin  through  a  row  of  yovaig 
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clerkgj  who  suspend  tbeir  quilTs  to 
reyel  in  the  distortions  of  gross  carU 
eature ;  but  "  The  History  of  a  Chris- 
tian Slave"  is  a  book  for  earnest,  full- 
grown  intellects — a  book  for  the  silence 
of  the  study  and  the  calmness  of  re- 
jection. And  unless  there  be  some- 
thing out  of  joint  in  the  state  of  the 
heart,  we  are  confident  that  no  one 
ean  spend  an  hour  in  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  without  going  forth  to  "chew 
the  cud**  of  stern  and  indignant  medi. 
tation.  It  will  not  be  a  mere  fiction 
that  will  haunt  his  steps^  and  cause  a 
-shadow  to  fall  at  times  over  his  knitted 
brow ;  but  the  abolition  of  a  real,  ex- 
isting evil  will  be  the  problem  which 
eoncentrates  his  thoughts— the  right 
of  one  man  to  barter  and  enslave  an- 
other  the  absorbing  question,  which 
will  meet  him  on  every  human  face 
that  crosses  his  path. 

As  «<The  History  of  a  Christian 
Slave "  is  published  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  un- 
hallowed traffic  which  is  still  carried  on 
in  human  blood,  the  reader  will,  per- 
haps, expect  us  to  give  some  slight 
sketch  or  the  origin  and  progress  of 
a  trade  so  odious  to  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  He  may  desire  to 
a^  us  whence  the  source  of  the  iniqui^ 
toua  custom  of  tradiag  in  men,  women, 
and  children  ?  —  if  nothing  has  been 
done  for  its  utter  abolition? — and 
what  arguments  are  still  of  sufficient 
plausibihty  to  palliate,  or  sanction  the 
continuance  of  so  foul  a  trade  ? 

Slavery,  it  is  vulgarly  believed. 
Owes  its  origin  to  the  captives  taken  in 
War  by  savage  tribes,  and  spared  the 
fiery  horrors  of  the  stake,  to  fall  by  the 
tardier,  heart-breaking  bondage  of  the 
most  degrading  and  crushing  seriility. 
The  Hebrew  word,  rendered  in  our 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  "  ser- 
vant,** but  literallv  meaning  '*  slave,*' 
helps  us  to  carry  back  the  rise  of  sla- 
very to  an  earlier  date,  and  wonlil  as- 
tign  it  a  birth  as  old  as  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  Flood.  We  find  Noah 
making  use  of  this  word  in  the  curse 
which  that  patriarch  was  constrained 
to  invoke  upon  Canaan — '*  Cursed  be 
Canaan :  a  servant  of  servants  shall  ho 
be  unto  his  brethren."  From  this  pe- 
riod it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  ser- 
vants, male  and  female,  to  change 
hands  in  barter.  Abimelech  made  re- 
paration to  Abraham  by  means  of 
**  men- servants  and  matd-senrants," 
together  with  meaner    merchandise. 


But  to  this  traffic  there  were  limits  in 
ancient  times,  which  would  rejoice  in 
some  measure  the  heart  of  the  modern 
philanthropist.  Amonc;  the  Jews  it 
was  enacted  by  their  lawgiver,  «*  he 
that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him, 
shall  surely  bo  put  to  death."  And  so 
far  firom  any  slave  being  a  prescriptive 
and  perpetual  liorht  of  any  master,  what 
reader  of  Old  Test^iment  history  docs 
not  know  of  that  year  of  jubilee,  when 
fetter  and  shackle  fell  from  liberated 
hands,  and  upon  his  once- forfeited  but 
now  restored  fields  the  freeman  could 
begin  anew  the  race  of  life?  When  shaJl 
such  jubilee  resound  throu  gh  the  swamps 
and  plantations  of  the  far  West,  or  ring 
amid  the  cabins  of  the  African  villages  ? 
Not  till  the  will  of  God  be  more  power- 
ful with  man  than  the  love  of  gold,  and 
the  soul  of  his  oppressed  brother  rise 
into  more  consequence  than  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  and  the  toil  of  his  frame. 
Let  not  the  trader,  however,  appeal 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  vauntingly 
cry,  *'  There  are  the  origin  and  sanc- 
tion of  slavery  I" 

Reader  I  the  Bible  is  a  narrative  of 
the  fall,  and  its  consequences;  and 
while  it  is  the  Mstorian,  it  does  not 
Vollow  that  it  is  the  apologist  of  crime. 
We  have  seen  that  the  doom  of 
slavery  was  first  pronounced  in  a 
curse,  and  a  curse  it  has  continued 
ever  since  to  the  human  race.  It  is  a 
curse  to  those  who  fall  under  its  griml- 
ing  severity,  for  it  deprives  them  of 
the  enjo^'ment  of  every  national  bles- 
fnng,  titking  joy  from  that  tun  which 
lights  them  to  their  cheerless  toil,  and 
rdish  from  the  bread  that  must  be 
eaten  in  captivity.  But  a  curse  of 
darker  doom  it  will  yet  prove  to  the 
upholders  of  a  system  which  reduces  a 
human  being  to  a  mere  machine,  and 
cares  as  little  for  the  soul,  intelligent 
and  immortal,  as  though  it  perished 
with  the  fretted  and  time-worn  chain, 
whose  frail  links  can  no  longer  keep  it 
from  the  boundless  liberties  of  other 
scenes. 

Tacitus  gives  us  a  strange  account  of 
slavery  among  the  ancient  Germans'. 
He  represents  it  as  no  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance for  a  desperate  gamester  to 
stake  his  own  personal  liberty,  or  that 
of  his  wife  and  children,  on  a  hazard 
of  the  dice.  Men,  who  thus  seemed 
to  be  undeserving  of  that  liberty  which 
they  knew  so  little  how  to  prize, 
were,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  ti^eatod 
with  greater  severity  than  other  bonds- 
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men.  But  in  general,  slaves  were 
tolerably  well  used  by  the  Teutonic 
nations;  and,  employed  only  in  the 
labours  of  the  field*  were  seldom  trans- 
ferred to  other  hands,  or  removed  from 
the  spot  whereon  their  vassala^^e  be- 
gan. Personal  chastisement  and  impri- 
sonment were  comparatively  unknown ; 
and  the  German  slave  approached,  in 
his  condition  and  employment,  the  old 
English  serf. 

Among  the  Greeks,  Spartans,  and 
Romans,  slavery  assumed  a  rigorous 
and  cruel  form.  The  refined  literature 
of  Greece  did  not  prevent  ils  slave- 
markets  from  being  disgraced  with  the 
most  wholesale  severity.  AVe  learn, 
from  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
Greek  muse,  that  captives  taken  in 
war,  without  reference  to  rank,  sex,  or 
age,  were  doomed  to  bondage  of  the 
vilest  character.  The  Phoenicians  and 
Macedonians  were  guilty  of  carrying 
the  trafiic  in  human  bein^^s  to  the  ut- 
most extent;  and  Alexander  sullied  his 
greatest  victories  by  the  remorseless 
sale  of  the  prisoners  which  always  en- 
sued. The  Spartans  stained  their 
character  for  bravery  by  a  treatment 
often  even  more  cruel  of  their  van- 
quished opponents :  and  what  reader  of 
tne  much-admired  classics  of  Rome 
has  forgotten  the  slave  chained  to  the 
patrician. door,  or  the  island  of  the 
Tiber,  whitened  over  with  the  bones 
of  aged  slaves  ?  This  most  atrocious 
and  indefensible  of  all  human  cus- 
toms found  its  terrific  climax  on  the 
scorching  coasts  and  burning  inte- 
rior of  Africa.  This  vast  unexplored 
country  has  been  known,  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  only  for  its  mysterious 
rivers,  that  lose  themselves  in  savage 
solitudes;  its  interminable  deserts, 
that  stretch  away,  like  the  ocean,  into 
blank  distance ;  its  dusky  natives,  who 
bear  the  marks  of  the  wildest  barbar- 
ism ;  and,  as  if  to  cope  with  these  ex- 
aggerated features,  slavery  in  its  most 
unrelieved  and  hideous  form.  Traffic 
in  human  beings  existed  between  the 
Phoenicians  and  Lybians  from  the  era 
of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Carthagenians, 
a  colony  originally  from  the  former  of 
these,  were  addicted,  from  their  earliest 
settlement,  to  the  sale  and  sacrifice  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  a  common 
misapprehension,  that  among  the  ne- 
groes the  slave-trade  is  a  custom  of  re- 
cent date;  but  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Whi taker,  in  bis  elaborate  review  of 
Gibbon's  Rome*  has  proved  beyond 


question  that  the  cry  of  the  poor  slave 
rung  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea  some 
centuries  before  the  Portuguese  had 
commenced  their  wanton  cruelties  in 
these  sad  regions.  The  wandering 
Arabs  of  the  desert  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  known  to  possess  their 
negro  drudge,  and  in  many  a  country, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Ishmael,  the 
wretched  son  of  Africa  has  been  de- 
spoiled of  all  the  more  precious  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  human  being. 

Having  traced  the  progress  of  slaverj, 
we  are  ready,  in  a  few  words,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  second  question  pro- 
posed : — What  has  been  done  for  the 
extinction  of  a  practice  so  revolting 
as  that  of  the  slave-trade?  For  a 
time,  the  lust  of  gold  prevailed  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  and  blinded 
the  freest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  to  the  rights  of  man.  The  white 
man  loner  continued  to  traffic  in  the 
lives  of  his  black  brethren,  and  bun- 
dled up  for  sale,  like  bales  of  mt^rchan- 
dise,  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  un- 
happy negroes.  Better  feelings,  how* 
ever,  began  to  awakcj  and  more 
Christian  views  to  be  entertained. 
Amid  crowds  of  lucre-loving  and 
heartless  traitors,  voices  of  manly, 
religious  dissent  arose,  like  the  indig- 
nant  throes  of  long-pent  volcanoes,  and 
scattered  to  the  winds  tiie  sophistries 
of  mammon.  Wilberforce,  Clarkson, 
and  others  had  the  courage  to  assert 
the  moral  equality  of  man,  and  the 
Christian  firmness  to  associate  the  words 
'*  heart  and  home,  soul  and  affections  " 
with  the  bartered  and  burdened  frame 
of  the  black  bondsman.  It  is  nee<lles8 
to  dwell  upon  the  noble  stand  made  by 
such  men  :  the  countryman  of  VVilbcr* 
force  has  oflen,  and  will  oflen,  review 
the  struggle  so  dear  to  humanity ;  and 
many  a  dusky  African,  who  never 
heara  of  his  name,  will  yet  rejoice  in 
the  blessings  which  he  owes  to  his  ge- 
nerous efforts. 

And  how  was  the  Christian  warfare 
of  the  Abolitionists  met  ?  What  argu. 
ments  were  cast  in  their  philanthropic 
path?  These  questions  bring  us  to 
the  last  proposition.  The  lawfulness  of 
slavery;  the  right  of  one  man  to  over- 
power and  sell  another.  The  slave, 
trader  goes  back,  at  one  bound,  to  the 
days  and  practices  of  Abraham.  But 
we  arc  not  satisfietl  with  the  "  father  of 
the  faithful "  in  this  ra«tpcct,  and  only 
see  that  fie  also  sinned,  like  his  proge- 
nitor, Adam.     But,  nmy  n  the  dealer  iu 
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human  flesh,  "  granting  that  Abraham 
and  his  brother-patriarchs  were  sin- 
ners, why  did  God  permit  them  to  have 
slaves? — and  since  he  did  so,    must 
not  slavery  be  ri^ht  ?"     To  this  piece 
of  sophistry  we  simply  reply — **  Why, 
Mr.  Trader,  does  God  permit  you  to 
live  in  open  wickedness;   to  play  the 
parts  of  drunkard  and  profligate  fa^ 
turns? — and    since    he  does  so,    ac« 
cording  to  your  mode  of  reasoning, 
must  it  not  be  right  ?'*    At  this  rate, 
sin   itself  must   be  right,  since  God 
permits  it ;    and  as  we  approve    of 
slavery,  because  the  men  of  the  olden 
world  set  the  example,  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  borrow  incest  and  polygamy 
from  the  same  high  authonty.     The 
Almighty  tftt^r*  much,  of  which  he  does 
not  approve.     He  bears  long,  but  judg- 
ment is  sure.     Slavery  is  a  form  of 
sin  ;  sin  we  are  all  bound  to  extirpate, 
so  far  as  we  can.  What,  then,  follows  ? 
Slavery  is  an  old  custom,  forsooth  I  be 
cautious  how  you  interfere  with  the 
venerable  depravity.     Murder  is  older 
still;  yet  we  hurry  it  to  the  gibbet, 
and  hide  its  carcass  from  the  sun. 
But  it  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  put  down 
the  slave-trade;    for  there  is  a  man 
who  was  left  a  plantation  by  his  father^ 
with  its  complement  of  human  drudges, 
and  an  alteration  in  the  system  will 
cost  the  planter  dear.     Gracious  Hea- 
ven !  are  all  our  sympathies  ever  to  be 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  monied  man  ? 
Are  we  always  to  be  more  than  com. 
monly  careful  of  his  slippered  ease  and 
luxurious  board,  while  yonder  poor, 
black  wretch,  with  all  the  feelings  and 
affections  of  our  common  humanity, 
bleeding  and  writhing  within  her  faint- 
ing  frame,  is  to  be  grudged  a  single 
crumb  of  the  finer  sympathies  of  the 
lords  of  creation  ?      Away  with  all 
such  one-sided  reasoning  I     If  the  holy 
pilgrim  of  Nazareth  had  any  ground 
for  telling  the  young  roan  to  pail  with 

foods  which  he  loved  too  well,  before 
e  could  nourish  the  hope  of  entering 
heaven,  we  tell  the  slave-owner,  whose 
bestargument  for  maintaining  the  slave 
system  is  the  derangement  which  his 
affairs  would  sustain  by  an  alteration 
of  it  —  we  tell  him  that  his  reasoning, 
like  hia  traffic,  is  contemptible  and 
mean-spirited  in  the  extreme,  and  that 
he  has  little  right  to  speak  of  hardship 
and  sacrifice  as  long  as  he  is  blind  to 
the  glaring  truth  that  his  table  is  spread 
andnis  wants  satisfied  by  the  trembling 
hands  of  the  degraded  and  miserable. 

VO{«.   XL.— NO.   CCJUULIZ, 


Men  and  women  were  created  for  higher 
purposes  than  physical  toil.  The 
Almighty  loves  to  behold  them  bright- 
ening homes  and  educating  hearts. 
**  There  is  a  spirit  in  man" — did  the 
slave-trader  ever  discover  it  ?  Affec- 
tions and  feelings,  moral  and  mental 
capacities  are  his,  no  less  than  bones 
and  sinews ;  has  the  slave  system  pro- 
vided a  seminary  for  these,  or  written 
an  account  of  one  of  them  in  its  unholy 
ledger  ?  The  Creator  put  under  our 
feet  the  dominion  of  earthly  things, 
but  not  of  one  another ;  and  the  dire 
tyranny  over  soul  and  body  which 
slavery  exercises,  every  Christian  is  as 
much  bound  to  trample  under  foot  and 
destroy,  as  he  is  to  tear  from  his  own 
bosom  the  root  of  any  sin  which  grows 
for  the  destruction  of  man,  or  the  de- 
fiance of  God. 

The  year  1807  was  a  year  of  jubilee 
to  Africa*  when  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  other 
shampions  of  slave-emancipation,  were 
crowned  and  rendered  effective  by  the 
approval  of  the  British  Senate.  But 
the  touch  of  the  magical  British  soil  is 
not  universal,  and  many  are  the  dark 
provinces  of  America  which  are  printed 
with  the  foot  of  the  crouching  slave. 
**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  a  cry  wrung 
out  from  a  noble.  Christian  heart, 
against  the  grinding  bondage  which 
exists  amid  the  too  supine  districts  of 
the  Far  W^est ;  and  upon  the  appeal- 
ing accents  of  that  cry  there  are  waft- 
ed such  tales  of  ruthless  oppression  as 
ma^  well  excite  the  indignant  protes- 
tations of  every  reader  on  this  side  tlie 
Atlantic.  Until  we  opened  '<The 
History  of  a  Christian  Slave,'*  we  con. 
fess  our  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the 
8*ave-system  as  existing  in  many  trans- 
atlantic states,  and  but  for  the  air  of 
veracity  which  reigns  throughout  the 
work,  we  could  scarcely  credit  the 
enormities  with  which  it  abounds.  But 
it  is  full  time  to  retreat  from  generah. 
ties  and  abstractions,  and  cast  ourselves 
amid  the  graphic  and  harrowing  details 
of  the  book  itself.  We  may,  first,  be 
allowed  to  present  such  a  sketchy  out- 
line of  the  story  as  may  excite  atten- 
tion  without  materially  destroying  the 
after-interest  of  any  one  who  has  not 
yet  read,  but  may  hereafter  choose 
to  read,  this  fascinating  tale,  and  con- 
clude with  a  few  extracts  taken  from 
pages  where  all  is  instructive,  pictu- 
resque, and  touching. 
The  story  opens  in  Kentucky,  upon 
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the  estate  of  Mr.  Shelby,  a  wealthy, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  a  somewhat  em- 
barrasacd  planter  and  slave-owner. 
Haley,  an  unscrupulous  and  unfeeling 
trader,  is  in  possession  of  a  number  of 
Shelby's  bills  ;  and  we  are  introduced 
to  him,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
narrative,  pushing  his  advantage  in 
that  insolently-familiar  manner  which 
the  coarse  and  low-bred  delight  to 
assume  towards  their  superiors  in  sta- 
lion  and  refinement,  whenever  the 
chances  of  the  world  give  them  the 
power.  The  trader  has  fixed  his  eye 
upon  poor  Uncle  Tom,  who  lives  in  a 
neat,  snug  cabin  upon  Shelby's  pro- 
perty, and  is  known  to  all  the  children 
about  the  place  by  this  homely  appella- 
tion, conferred  on  him  for  his  kindly 
and  gentle  disposition.  The  wife  of 
the  planter  has  a  female  attendant  of 
extreme  beauty,  who  is  married  to  a 
slave  upon  a  neighbouring  estate — ^no 
uncommon  thing  in  these  parts— and 
has  a  lovely  little  boy  called  Ilarry. 
At  the  sight  of  these  two,  the  mother 
and  her  child,  the  greed  of  gain  rises 
strongly  within  the  avaricious  bosom 
of  the  trader,  and  he  refuses  to  settle 
accounts  wiUi  the  embarrassed  planter, 
unless  they  are  cast  into  the  oargain 
with  Uncle  Tom.  Shelby  is  one  of 
those  men  oflen  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world,  who  have  not  quite  so  much 
religion  as  enables  them  to  shake  off 
the  temptation  of  circumstances,  and 
prefer  a  sacrifice  to  convenience,  and 
yet  not  just  so  little  religion  as  to  permit 
them  the  luxury  of  a  quiet  conscience 
after  the  selfish  adiustment  has  been 
made.  Shelby  is  ill  at  ease  about  sell- 
ing Tom,  Eli«a,  and  Harry ;  but  then, 
in  steps  the  overpowering  logic  of  self- 
ishness—" What  can  1  do  ?  If  I  don't 
acquiesce,  the  loss  rau«t  be  great."  Mrs. 
Shelby,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  person 
of  a  different  stamp  ;  with  a  deep  sense 
of  religion  in  her  heart,  keenly  alive  to 
the  unredeemed  iniquities  of  the  whole 
slave-system,  and  an  advocate  for 
making  every  mtcrifice  at  the  shrine  of 
dutv.  She  has  been  a  careful  and 
anxious  instructress  of  her  slaves; 
has  taught  them  the  monstrous  and  in. 
excusable  doctrines,  that  the  wretched 
negro  has  a  soul  precious  as  that  of  the 
white  oppressor ;  that  the  marriage  of 
the  black  slave  is  holy  and  binding  as 
the  marriages  of  the  £[rcat;  that  the 
maternal  and  filial  duties  are  as  obli- 
calory  upon  po<jr  Klisa  and  her  litilo 
ilarrv',  a?*  bvtwef  n  heiwlf  and  her  own 


offspring.  Now,  reader,  you  are  not 
aware,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Ualcy,  snug- 
ly seated  in  yonder  corner,  and  driving 
his  bargain,  with  a  glass  of  brandy  in 
his  hand,  would  open  his  eyea  in  wrath 
and  wonder  at  aoctrincs  like  these. 
He  kindly  intends  takine  Unde  Tom 
from  a  comfortable  and  friendly  home, 
and  knocking  him  down  to  the  first 
brutal  trader  with  whom  he  meets,  who, 
taken  with  the  unfortunate  slave's  mus. 
cular  frame,  mav  buy  him,  like  a  power- 
ful beast  of  burden,  out  of  which  he  has 
a  fair  prospect  of  wringing  long  labour. 
In  the  bright  of  his  beneficence  he  de- 
si^LM  Eliza  to  be  sold  to  any  pampered 
mistress  who  is  desirous  of  purchasing 
an  ornament  for  her  sumptuous  bou« 
doir ;  or  to  any  scion  of  fashion  and 
profligacy,  who  may  marry  her,  or  not» 

iust  as  ho  pleases.  Header,  be  not 
lorrified  at  the  idea  of  a  second  ma- 
trimonial tie,  ere  the  first  is  broken. 
We  call  this  bigamy,  but  the  good 
folks  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
are  free  from  all  such  old-fashioned 
notions ;  and  then,  you  know,  she  is 
only  married  to  a  slave  1  But  the 
warmth  of  Mr  Hidoy's  anxiety  does 
not  stop  here.  No,  no ;  he  does  nothing 
by  halves.  Eliza's  child  will,  of  course, 
be  a  drag  on  her  motions ;  and  so  ho 
benevolently  intends  separating  mother 
and  son  on  the  first  occasion ;  and  after 
a  little  attention  to  his  growth  and  edu- 
cation, selling  him,  out  of  pure  good, 
nature,  for  a  bagful  of  dollars.  Poor 
Eliza  overheard  a  rough  sketch  of  this 
humane  arrangement,  and  fled  from 
her  shelter,  in  the  siksnce  of  night. 
She  fled,  not.  however,  without  leaving 
friends  behind  her ;  and  althousb 
Air.  Shelby's  selfish  disposition  coulfl 
prompt  him  to  no  sacrifice,  his  noble 
and  Christian  wife  did  not  yield  up  her 
favourites  without  a  humane  and  strong 
religious  protest : — 

"  'Well,  Emily,'  laid  her  husband,  *«> 
I  bavo  ahvays  felt  and  said ;  but  the  faot  is, 
that  my  boaineM  lies  so  that  I  cannot  get  oa 
without  1  shall  have  to  sell  aome  of  my 
haoda.' 

*'  *  To  that  creature  7  Impoaaible !  Mr. 
Shelby,  you  cannot  be  sorioua.* 

**  *  I  am  aorry  to  say  that  I  am,*  said  Mr. 
Shelby.     *  I've  agreed  to  sell  Tom.' 

»•  *  What !  Our  Tom  ?— that  good,  faith- 
fill  creature  1 'been  your  faithfal  servant 
fh)m  a  boy!  O,  Mr.  Shelby! — and  yon 
have  {ifumiacd  him  his  freedom  too — ^you 
nnd  I  have  spokeo  to  him  a  hundred  tlniM 
ui  it.    Well,  I  can  bel.eve  A>tyth.ng  now ; 
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I  can  believe  now  that  yon  conld  sell  little 
IIarr>',  poor  Eliza's  only  child !'  said  Mrs. 
Shelby,  in  a  tone  between  grief  and  indig- 
nation. 

"  *  Wdl,  since  you  must  know  all,  it  is 
BO.  I  have  agrei'd  to  sell  Tom  and  Harry 
both ;  and  I  don't  know  why  I  am  to  be 
rated,  as  if  I  were  a  monster,  fur  doing  what 
every  one  does  every  day.' 

"  *  But  why,  of  all  others,  choose  theite  ?' 
said  Mrs.  Shelby.  *  Why  sell  them,  of  all 
on  the  place,  if  you  most  sell  at  all  ?' 

"  *  Because  they  will  bring  the  highest 
sum  of  any — that's  why.  I  could  choose 
another,  if  you  say  so.  The  fellow  made 
me  a  high  bid  on  Eliisa,  if  that  would  suit 
you  any  belter,'  said  Mr.  Shelbv. 

"  •  The  wretch  V  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  vehe- 
mently. 

"  *  Well,  I  didn't  listen  to  it  a  moment ; 
out  of  reganl  to  your  feelings  I  wouldn't — 
80  give  me  some  cretlit.* 

**  '  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  recollect- 
ing  herself,  *  forgive  me.  1  have  been  hasty. 
I  was  surprised  and  entirely  unprepared  for 
this ;  but  surely  you  will  altow  me  to  inter- 
cede for  these  poor  creatures?  Tom  is  a 
noble-hearted,  faithful  fellow,  if  he  is  black. 
I  do  believe,  Mr.  Shelby,  that  if  he  were  put 
to  it,  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  you.' 

"  *  I  know  it — I  dare  say ;  but  what's  the 
use  of  all  thi«  ?    I  can't  help  myselL' 

"  *  Why  not  make  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  ? 
I'm  willing  to  bear  my  part  of  the  incon- 
venience. O,  Mr.  Shelby!  I  have  tried — 
tried  most  faithfully,  as  a  Christian  woman 
should — to  do  my  duty  to  these  poor,  simple, 
dependent  creatures.  I  have  cared  for  them, 
instructed  them,  watched  over  them,  and 
known  all  their  little  cares  and  joys,  for 
years ;  and  how  can  I  ever  hold  up  my  head 
again  among  them,  if,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
paltry  gain,  we  sell  such  a  faithfid,  excel- 
lent, confiding  creature  as  poor  Tom,  and 
tear  from  him  in  a  moment  all  we  have 
taught  him  to  love  and  value?  I  have 
taught  them  the  duties*  of  the  family — of 
parent  and  child,  and  husband  and  wife; 
and  how  can  I  bear  to  have  this  open  ac- 
knowledgment that  we  care  for  no  tie,  no 
duty,  no  relation,  however  sacred,  compared 
with  money?  I  have  talked  with  Eliza 
about  her  boy — ^ber  duty  to  him  as  a  Chris- 
tian mother,  to  watch  over  him,  pray  for 
him,  and  bring  him  up  in  a  Christian  way ; 
and  now  what  can  I  say,  if  you  tear  him 
away,  and  sell  him,  soul  and  body,  to  a  pro- 
fane, unprincipled  man,  just  to  save  a  little 
money  ?  I  have  told  her  that  one  soul  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  money  in  the  world  $ 
and  how  will  she  believe  me,  when  she  sees 
118  turn  round,  and  sell  her  child  ? — sell  him, 
perhaps,  to  certain  ruin  of  body  and  soul !' 

*♦  *  I'm  sorry  you  feel  so  about  it,  Emily; 
indeed  I  am/  said  Mr.  Shelby ;  ^  and  I  re- 
spect your  fielJngs,  too,  though  I  don't  pre-* 
tend  to  share  them  to  their  full  extent  i  but 
I  tell  you*  noir,  Bolemntyy  it'a  of  no 


can't  help  myself.  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you 
tliis,  Emily ;  but.  In  plain  words,  there  is  no 
choice  between  selling  those  two  and  selling 
everything.  Either  they  must  go,  or  nil 
mvLut  Haley  has  come  into  possession  of  a 
mortgage,  which,  if  I  don't  clear  off  with 
him  directly,  will  take  everything  4)efore  it. 
I've  raked,  and  scraped,  and  borrowed,  and 
all  bdt  begged,  and  the  price  of  these  two 
was  needed  to  make  up  the  balance,  and  I 
had  to  give  them  up.  Haley  fancied  the 
child ;  he  agreed  to  settle  the  matter  that 
way,  and  no  other.  I  was  in  his  power,  and 
had  to  do  it.  If  you  feel  so  to  have  them 
sold,  would  it  be  anv  better  to  have  all 
80ld  ?' 

"  Mrs.  Shelby  stood  like  one  stricken.  Fi- 
nally, tnming  to  her  toilet,  she  rested  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  gave  a  sort  of  groan. 

**  *  This  is  God's  curse  on  slavery  I — a 
bitter,  bitter,  most  accursed  thing ! — a  curse 
to  the  master,  and  a  curse  to  the  slave !  I 
was  a  fool  to  think  I  could  make  anything 
good  out  of  such  a  deadly  evil.  It  is  a  sin 
to  hold  a  slave  under  laws  like  ours.  I  al- 
ways felt  it  was ;  I  always  thought  so  when 
I  was  a  girl ;  I  thought  so  still  more  after  I 
joined  the  Church  ;  but  I  thought  I  could 
gild  it  over — I  thought,  by  kindnesis  and 
care,  and  instruction,  I  could  make  the  con- 
dition of  mine  better  than  freedom.  Fool 
that  I  was!'" 

This  touching  appeal  was  heard  by 
Eliza,  and  finding  that  no  power  in 
this  world  seemed  likely  to  save  her 
from  mammon,  she  committed  herself 
and  child  to  the  God  of  Heaven :-. 

"  There  was  one  listener  to  this  conver- 
sation whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelby  little 
suspected. 

**  Communicating  with  their  apartment 
was  a  large  closet,  opening  by  a  door  into 
the  outer  passage.  When  Mrs.  Shelby  had 
dismissed  Eliza  for  the  night,  her  feverish 
and  excited  mind  had  suggested  the  idea  of 
this  closet;  and  fche  had  hidden  herself 
there,  and,  with  her  ear  pressed  close  against 
the  crack  of  the  door,  had  lost  not  a  word  of 
the  conversation. 

**  When  the  voices  died  into  silence,  she 
rose  and  crept  stealthily  away.  Pale,  shi- 
vering, with  rigid  features  and  compressed 
lips,  she  looked  an  entirely  altered  being 
from  the  soft  and  timid  creature  she  had  been 
hitherto.  She  moved  cautknisly  along  the 
entry,  paused  one  moment  at  her  mistress's 
door,  and  raised  her  hands  in  mate  appeal  to 
Heaven,  and  then  turned  and  glided  into  her 
own  room.  It  was  a  quiet,  neat  apartment, 
oo  the  same  floor  with  her  mistress.  There 
was  the  pleasant  sunny  window,  where  she 
had  often  sat  singing  at  her  sewing ;  there  a 
little  case  of  books,  and  various  little  fancy 
articles,  ranged  by  them,  the  gifte  of  Christ- 
mas hoUdays ;  there  was  her  simple  ward- 
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robe  in  the  closet  and  in  Uie  drawers— here 
was,  in  sliort,  her  home;  and  on  the  whole 
a  happy  one  it  had  been  to  her.  But  there, 
on  the  bed,  lay  her  slambering  boy,  his  long 
curls  falling  negligently  around  his  uncon- 
scious face,  his  rosy  mouth  half  open,  his 
little  fat  hands  thrown  out  over  the  bed- 
clothes, and  a  smile  spread  like  a  suubeam 
over  his  whole  face. 

**  *  Poor  boy  ! — ^poor  fellow  V  said  Eliza, 
*  they  have  sold  you ;  but  your  mother  will 
save  you  yet  1' 

**No  tear  dropped  over  that  pillow;  in 
such  straits  as  these  the  heart  has  no  tears 
to  give — it  drops  only  blood,  bleeding  itself 
away  in  silfnce.  She  took  a  piece  of  paper 
and  a  pencil,  and  wrote,  hastily : — 

** '  O,  Missis !  dear  Missis !  don*t  thmk 
me  ungrateAit — don*t  think  hard  of  me,  any 
way — I  heard  all  you  and  master  said  to- 
night I  am  going  to  try  to  save  my  boy  1 
you  will  not  blame  me  ?  God  bless  and  re- 
ward you  fur  all  your  kindness!' 

**  Hastily  folding  and  directing  this,  she 
went  to  a  drawer  and  made  up  a  little  pack- 
age of  clothing  for  her  boy,  which  she  tied 
with  a  handkerchief  firmly  round  her  waist  j 
and,  so  fond  is  a  mother's  remembrance, 
that,  even  in  the  terrors  of  that  hour,  she 
did  not  forget  to  put  in  the  little  package 
one  or  two  of  his  favourite  toys,  reserving  a 
gaily-painted  parrot  to  amuse  him,  when  she 
should  be  called  on  to  awaken  him.  It  was 
some  trouble  to  arouse  the  little  sleeper; 
but,  after  some  eflfort,  be  sat  up,  and  was 
playing  with  his  bird,  while  his  mother  was 
putting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawL 

"  *  ^yhere  are  you  going,  mother?*  said 
he,  as  she  drew  near  the  b^  with  his  little 
ooat  and  cap. 

'*  His  mother  drew  near,  and  looked  so 
earnestly  into  bis  e}'ea,  that  he  at  once  di- 
vined that  something  unusual  was  the  mat- 
ter. 

"  '  Hush,  Harry,*  she  said,  *  musn't  speak 
loud,  or  they  will  hear  us.  A  wicked  roan 
was  coming  to  take  little  Hany  away  fh>m 
his  mother,  and  cany  him  *way  off  in  the 
dark;  but  mother  won't  let  him — she  is 
going  to  put  on  her  little  boy*s  cap  and  coat, 
and  run  off  with  him,  ao  the  ugly  man  can't 
catch  bun.' 

^  Saying  these  words,  she  bad  tied  and 
buttoned  on  the  child's  simple  outfit,  and, 
taking  him  in  her  arms,  sha  whispered  to 
him  to  be  ^'eiy  still ;  and  opening  a  door  in 
her  room  which  led  into  the  outer  verandah, 
aho  glided  noiselessly  out 

**It  was  a  sparklmg,  fVoaty,  starlight 
night,  and  the  mother  wrapped  the  shawl 
close  round  her  child,  as,  perfectly  quiet  with 
vague  terror,  he  clung  round  her  neck. 

"  Old  Bruno,  a  great  Newfoundland,  who 
slept  at  the  end  of  the  porch,  rose  with  a 
low  growl;  as  she  came  near.  She  gently 
apoke  bis  name,  and  the  animal,  an  oM  pet 
and  plajrmate  of  hers,  inatantly,  wagging  Ma 
tail,  prepared  to  follow  her,  though  appa- 


rently revolving  mnch,  !n  his  simple  dog's 
head,  what  such  an  indiscreet  midnight  pro- 
menade might  moan.  Some  dim  ideas  of 
imprudence  or  impropriety  in  the  n^casuro 
seemed  to  embarrass  him  ci  nsiderubly  ;  fur 
he  often  stopped,  as  ICliza  glided  forward, 
and  looked  wistfully,  flr»t  at  her  and  then 
at  the  house,  and  then,  as  if  reassured  by 
n>flection,  he  pattered  along  after  her  again. 
A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  window 
of  Uncle  Tom's  cottage,  and  Eliza,  stopping, 
tapped  lightly  on  the  window-pane, 

*'  The  prayer-meeting  at  Uncle  Tom's  had, 
in  the  order  of  hymn- singing,  been  protract- 
ed to  a  very  late  hour ;  and,  as  Uncle  Tom 
had  indulged  bknself  in  a  few  lengthy  solos 
afterwaids,  the  consequence  was,  that,  al- 
though it  was  now  between  twelve  and  one 
o'duck,  he  and  bis  worthy  helpmeet  wero 
not  yet  asleep. 

^  'Good  Lord!  whst's  that?  aaid  Aunt 
Chloe,  starting  up  and  hastily  drawing  the 
curtain.  '  My  sakes  alive,  if  it  an't  Uzy ! 
Get  on  your  clothes,  old  man,  quick! — tbeiVa 
old  Bruno,  too,  a  pawin'  round ;  what  on 
aurth  1     Fm  gwine  to  open  the  door.' 

*'  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
door  flew  open,  and  the  light  of  tlie  tallow- 
candle,  which  Tom  had  hastily  lighted,  fell 
on  the  haggard  face  and  dark,  wiki  eyes  of 
the  fugitive. 

**  *•  Lord  bhss  you ! — Fm  skeered  to  look 
at  ye,  Lizy !  Are  ye  tuck  sick,  or  what's 
come  over  ye  ?' 

"  *  I'm  running  away.  Undo  Tom  and 
Aunt  Chloe ;  carrying  off  my  child— master 
sold  him  !* 

''  *  Sold  him  ?'  echoed  both,  lifting  up  their 
hands  in  dismay. 

'' '  Yes,  sold  him !'  said  Eliza,  firmly ;  *  I 
cre|)t  into  the  closet  by  mistress's  door  to- 
night, and  I  beard  master  tell  missis  that  he 
had  sold  my  Harry,  and  you,  Un  Je  Tom« 
both,  to  a  trader ;  and  that  he  was  going  off 
this  morning  on  his  horse,  and  that  the  man 
was  to  take  posses.«ion  to-day,' 

'*  Tom  had  atood,  during  this  speech,  with 
his  hands  raised,  and  his  eyes  dilated,  like  a 
man  in  a  dream.  Slowly  and  gradually,  aa 
its  meaning  came  over  him,  he  collapsed, 
rather  than  seated  himself,  on  his  old  chair, 
and  sunk  his  head  down  upon  his  knees. 

**  *The  good  Lord  have  pity  on  us!'  said 
Aunt  Chloe.  *  0,  it  don*t  seem  as  if  it  was 
true !  What  has  he  done,  that  mas*r  should 
sell  hmV 

**  *  He  hasn't  done  anythmg— It  isn't  for 
that  Master  don*t  want  to  sell ;  andndasis 
.— ahe*s  alwi^  good.  I  heard  her  plead  and 
beg  for  us ;  but  he  told  her  'twas  no  oae ; 
that  he  was  in  this  man's  debt,  and  that  thia 
man  had  got  the  power  over  him ;  and  that 
if  he  didn't  pay  him  off  dear,  it  would  end 
in  hia  having  to  sell  the  place  and  all  tha 
people,  and  move  o£  Tea,  I  heard  him  my 
there  was  no  cbdoe  between  selling  then 
two  and  sellfaig  sll,  tha  man  was  driving 
him  so  hard.    Master  aaid  bt  was  sotry; 
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but,  oh !  mlasU-^yott  ought  to  hAvo  he«ftl 
b«r  tiilk !— 4f  she  aii't  a  ChriAUan  and  an 
angel,  there  never  was  one.  l*m  a  wicked 
girl  to  leave  her  ao ;  but  then  I  can't  help 
it  She  said  herself  one  soul  ^-as  worth 
more  than  the  world;  and  this  boy  has  a 
soul,  and  if  I  let  him  be  carried  off,  who 
knows  what*U  become  of  it?  It  must  be 
right;  but  if  it  ant  right,  the  Lord  forgive 
me,  for  I  can't  help  doing  it  !* 

•'  *  Well,  old  man,*  said  Aunt  Chloe,  •  why 
don*t  you  go,  too?  Will  50U  wait  to  be 
toted  down  the  river,  where  they  kill  niggers 
with  hard  work  and  starving?  Td  a  heap 
rather  die  thun  go  there,  any  da}\  There's 
time  for  ye — be  off  with  Uay — ^}>ouVe  got  a 
pass  to  come  and  go  any  time.  Come,  bus* 
tie  uiH  and  Til  get  your  things  tc^thcr.* 

**  Tom  slowly  raised  his  head,  and  l«M>ked 
aoRowfully  but  quietly  around,  and  said^- 

*'  'No,  no;  I  an't  gt>ing.  Lit  KKsa  go 
— it's  her  right  I  I  wouldn't  be  the  one  to 
say  no — ^"t^n't  in  natwr  Ibr  her  to  stay ;  but 
you  heard  what  she  said.  If  I  must  be 
sold,  or  all  the  people  on  the  pUc«,  and 
everything  go  to  rack,  why,  let  me  be  sold, 
I  s'pose  1  can  b'ar  it  as  well  as  any  on  *em,* 
he  added,  while  something  like  a  sob  and  a 
sigh  shook  his  broad,  ro\igh  chest  convul- 
sively. *  Mas'r  always  fi^und  me  on  the 
spot — he  alwa^'s  will.  I  never  ha\*«  broke 
trust,  nor  used  my  pass  no  ways  contrary  to 
my  woni,  and  I  never  will.  It's  better  for 
me  alone  to  gt>,  than  to  break  up  the  place 
and  sell  all.  Mas'r  ant  to  blame,  Chloe, 
and  he'll  take  care  of  j-ouand  the  poor* 

"  Here  he  turned  to  the  rough  trundle-lied 
Ml  of  little  woolly  heads,  and  broke  fkiriy 
down.  lie  leaned  over  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  covered  his  fooe  with  his  large 
hands.  Sobs,  hea\'}*,  hoarM*,  and  loud,  shook 
the  chair,  and  groat  tears  fell  through  his 
fingers  on  the  floor ;  just  such  tears,  sir,  as 
you  dropped  into  the  coffin  where  Uy  your 
fir^t>bom  son ;  such  tears,  woman,  as  you 
shed  when  you  heartl  the  cries  of  your  dying 
liabe.  For,  sir,  he  was  a  man,  and  you  are 
but  another  man.  And,  woman,  though 
dressed  in  silk  and  jewels,  you  are  but  a  wo* 
man,  and,  in  life's  great  straits  and  mlgh^ 
grief)»,  )*e  ieel  but  one  som>w ! 

** '  And  now,*  said  Elias,  as  slie  stood  in 
the  door,  *  I  saw  my  husband  only  this  after- 
noon, and  I  little  knew  then  what  was  to 
comek  Tliey  have  pushed  him  to  the  very 
laiit  .standing  place,  and  he  tokl  me  to-day 
that  he  was  going  to  run  away.  Do  try,  if 
you  can,  to  get  word  to  him.  Tell  him  how 
I  went,  and  why  I  went ;  and  tell  him  Tm 
going  to  try  and  find  Canada.  You  must 
give  my  love  to  him,  and  tell  him,  if  I  never 
see  him  again  * — she  turned  away,  and  stood 
with  her  back  to  them  for  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  iu  a  husky  voioe — *  tell  him  to 
be  as  good  as  he  can,  and  try  and  meet  me 
iu  the  kingtiv>ra  of  heaven.* 

*' '  Oil  Bruno  in  there,*  she  addeil ;  'shut 
the  door  on  him,  poor  beast  I  He  mustn't 
go  with  me.* 


**  A  few  last  words  and  tears,  a  few  simple 
adieus  and  blessings,  and  clasping  her  won* 
dering  and  afi^ighted  child  in  her  araia,  she 
glided  noiselessly  away.**   .... 

**  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  human 
creature  more  wholly  desolate  and  forlorn 
than  Eliaa,  when  she  turned  her  fbotstepa 
firom  Uncle  Tom's  cabin. 

**  Her  husband*8  sufVMng  and  dangers,  and 
the  danger  of  her  child,  all  blended  in  her 
mind,  with  a  confiised  and  stunning  sense 
of  the  risk  she  w^as  runnmg,  in  leaving  the 
only  home  she  had  e\*er  known,  and  cutting 
loose  fWnn  the  protection  of  a  friend  whom 
ahe  loved  and  revered.  Tlien  there  was  tha 
]vtrting  from  every  familiar  object — the  placo 
where  she  had  grown  up,  the  trees  under 
which  she  had  |dayed,  the  groves  where  sha 
had  walked  many  an  evening  in  happier 
days,  by  the  side  of  her  young  husband— 
ever>*thlng,  as  It  Iny  in  the  clear,  (irosty 
starlight,  seemed  to  speak  reproachfVilly  to 
her,  and  ask  her  whither  could  she  go  Aram 
a  home  like  that  ? 

**  Uut  stronger  than  all  was  maternal  lo\'«, 
wrought  into  a  paroxysm  of  fVen^y  by  the 
near  approach  of  a  fearfVd  danger.  Her  boy 
^*as  old  enough  to  have  walke<i  by  her  side, 
and,  in  an  indifl^rent  case,  she  would  only 
have  led  him  by  the  hand;  but  now  tlie 
bare  thought  of  putting  him  out  of  her  arms 
made  her  shudder,  and  she  strained  him  to 
her  Itosom  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  as  sha 
went  rapidly  forwaril. 

**  The  fh«ty  ground  creaked  beneath  her 
feet,  and  she  trembled  at  the  sound :  every 
quaking  leaf  and  fluttering  shadow  sent  the 
blood  backward  to  her  heart,  and  quickened 
her  footste|is.  She  wondered  withiu  herself 
at  the  strength  that  seemed  to  be  come  u(xhi 
her ;  for  she  felt  the  weight  of  her  boy  as  if 
it  had  been  a  feather,  and  cveiy  flutter  of 
fear  seemed  to  increase  the  supernatural 
power  that  bore  hw  on,  while  fW>m  her  pale 
lips  burst  forth  in  fVequent  ejaculations,  the 
prayer  to  a  Friend  above  —  *Lord,  help! 
LoH,  sa«^  me  !* 

**  If  it  were  ymr  Harry,  mother,  or  j'our 
Willie,  that  were  going  to  be  torn  firom  you 
by  a  lirtital  trader,  to-morrow  moming—if 
you  had  seen  the  man,  and  heard  tlmt  tha 
papers  were  signed  and  delivered,  and  you 
had  only  fVrMii  twtlve  o'ek^k  till  morning  to 
make  gomt  \-our  esi^ipe— how  fast  could  jfon 
walk  ?  How  ntany  miles  could  you  make 
in  thfK«e  few  bri<*f  hour^  with  the  darling 
at  your  lMVK>m — the  little  sleepy  head  on 
j*onr  shoulder — the  small  soft  arms  tru.«t- 
htgly  holding  on  to  yimr  neck  ? 

"For  the  child  slept  At  first  the  novelty 
and  alarm  kept  him  waking ;  but  his  mothw 
so  hurriedly  repreescil  every  breath  or  sound, 
and  so  assured  him  that  if  he  were  only  still 
slie  would  certainly  save  him,  that  he  dung 
quietly  round  her' neck,  only  asking,  as  ha 
fi^und* himself  sinking  to  sleep— 

"  *  Mother,  1  don't  need  to  keep  awake^ 
doir 
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"  *  No,  my  darling ;  sleep  if  you  want  to.* 
"^But,  mother,  if  I  do  get  asleep,  you 
won't  let  him  get  me  ?' 

"  *  No !  80  may  God  help  me !'  said  his 
mother  with  a  paler  cheek,  and  a  brighter 
light  in  her  large  dark  eyes. 

"  *  You're  sure,  an't  you,  mother  ?* 
"  *  Yes,  sure  P  said  the  mother,  iu  a  voice 
that  startled  herself ;  for  it  seemed  to  her  to 
come  from  a  spirit  within,  that  was  no  part 
of  her ;  and  the  boy  dropped  his  little  weary 
bead  on  her  shoulder,  and  was  soon  asleep. 
How  the  touch  of  tho:^  warm  arms,  the 
gentle  breathings  that  came  on  her  neck, 
seemed  to  add  fire  and  spirit  to  her  move- 
ments! It  seemed  to  her  as  if  strength 
poured  into  her  in  electric  streams,  from 
every  gentle  touch  and  movement  of  the 
sleeping  confiding  child.  Sublime  is  the 
dominion  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  that 
for  a  time  can  make  flesh  and  nerve  im- 
pregnable, and  string  the  sinews  like  steel, 
80  that  the  weak  become  so  mighty." 

We  are  here  brought  into  contact 
with  nature  working  m  two  very  dif. 
fercnt  phases,  but  iu  both  depicted 
correctly.  The  devotion  of  uncle 
Tom,  and  the  devotion  of  the  female 
slaye,  Eliza,  how  diifercnt  in  their 
modes  of  expression — how  opposite  in 
their  tendencies;  and  yet  how  true 
to  real,  living  humanity!  They  are 
both  pierced  by  the  shail  of  a  cruel 
anguish;  but  the  agony  nerves  the 
one  to  patient  endurance,  while  it  ex- 
cites the  other  to  determined,  though 
despairing  resistance.  The  necessities 
of  their  master  sell  them  both  alike ; 
but  poor  Uncle  Tom  cannot  forsake 
one  whose  infancy  was  dandled  on 
his  knee ;  whereas  Eliza  has  a  child 
of  her  own,  every  glance  at  whose  in- 
nocent  and  sleeping  brow  bids  her  arise 
and  begone  from  the  perilous  place. 
Tom  decides  upon  ministering  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  man 
whom  he  tended  in  the  helplessness  of 
infantile  years.  Eliza  receives  new 
vigour  from  the  confiding  defenceless- 
ness  of  her  infant  son,  and  hurries 
onward  lest  slavery  should  lay  upon 
him  her  desolating  hand,  preventing 
manhood  and  the  reflection  proper  to 
that  season,  from  being  the  blessed 
ffif)s  which  a  beneficent  Creator  would 
Have  them  to  be.  Oh,  nature !  how 
multiform  is  thy  shape  on  this  earth 
of  ours!  But  in  aU  thy  moods  and 
aspects  thou  art  nature  still.  It  is 
thy  world-wide  spell  which  wrings 
the  bereaved  bosom  beneath  the  stars 
of  royalty,  and  sprinkles  the  poor 
man's  coliUi  with  the  tear-drops  of 


sympathy.  It  is  thy  mysterious  but 
irresistible  power  which  wakes  the 
feeble  infant  of  a  few  days  to  weeping 
and  wailing,  and  calls  up  some  dim 
memory  from  the  distance  of  half  a 
century,  to  stir  with  a  strange  emotion 
the  aged  and  callous  man  who  thought 
that  the  fountain  of  hia  cold  heart 
had  long  run  dry.  And  here,  thou 
universal  presence— here  we  have  thee 
working  in  our  noble,  devoted  slave, 
who  almost  forgets  himself  in  the  selfish 
interests  of  his  master ;  and  no  less 
subtlely  and  powerfully  in  yonder  fugi- 
tive woman,  who  hiuries,  beneath  the 
icy  moonlight,  unmindful  of  all  save 
her  sleeping  child!  Nature!  in  thy 
holier  moods  thou  art  ever  varied,  but 
ever  beautiful ;  and  whether  glancing 
like  the  sunbeams  of  morn,  or  weep- 
ing like  the  dews  of  even,  we  hail  thee 
and  love  thee  i<till ! 

We  must  hero  leave  Eliza  to  effect 
her  escape  as  she  best  can ;  for  the 
main  current  of  the  story  now  runs 
into  a  different  channel.  Uncle  Tom 
is  the  hero  of  the  narrative ;  and  wo 
are  cidled  upon  to  follow,  for  a  little 
while,  the  course  of  his  fortunes.  Wc 
may  here  mention,  however,  that  our 
tale  branches  off  into  three  different 
channels,  to  no  one  of  which  can  we 
assign  a  very  decided  su{)eriority  over 
the  others,  either  in  point  of  exe- 
cution or  interest.  In  the  end,  they 
are  all  very  naturally  brought  to 
meet,  just  as,  to  continue  our  figure, 
we  may  behold  the  great  delta  of 
some  American  river,  composed  of 
three  lar^e  outlets,  pouring  their  ac« 
cumulated  tribute  into  the  wide,  deep 
main.  The  chief  channel,  however,  is 
that  in  which  the  destinies  of  Undo 
Tom  are  embarked ;  and  we  find  him, 
under  the  care  of  the  respectable  Mr. 
Ilaley,  shooting  rapidly  down  the 
waters  of  swift  Ohio.  In  the  passage 
down  this  beautiful  river  occurred  one 
of  those  touching  episodes  with  which 
this  book  abounds,  and  which  we  can- 
not forbear  extracting,  as  Ulustrativo 
of  the  heartless  and  inhtunan  conduct 
by  which  the  slave-trade  is  character- 
ised, ilaley  has  bought  a  coloured 
woman  and  her  child  at  one  of  the 
wooding  places  on  the  river :  he  resolves 
on  disposing  of  them  separately;  and, 
though  painful,  let  us  watch  the  affiur 
and  its  results  :*-. 

**  It  was  a  bright,  traoquil  evenfaig  when 
the  boat  stopped  at  tho  wbaif  at  LooisviUk 
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The  woman  had  been  sitting  with  her  baby 
in  her  anns,  now  wrapped  in  a  heavy  sleep. 
When  she  heard  the  name  of  the  phioe  called 
out,  she  hastily  laid  the  child  down  in  a 
little  cradle  formed  by  the  hollow  among  the 
boxes,  first  carefully  spreading  under  it  her 
cloak ;  and  then  she  sprung  to  the  side  of 
the  boat,  in  hopes  that,  among  the  various 
hoteUwaiters,  who  thronged  the  wharf,  she 
might  see  her  husband.  In  this  hope,  she 
pressed  forward  to  the  front  rails,  and 
stretching  far  over  them,  strained  her  eyes 
intently  on  tlie  moving  heads  on  the  shore, 
and  the  crowd  pressed  in  between  her  and 
the  child. 

"  '  Now's  your  time,'  said  Haley,  taking 
the  sleeping  child  up,  and  handing  him  to 
the  stranger.  *  Don't  wake  him  up,  and  set 
him  to  crying,  now  ;  it  would  make  a  devil 
of  a  fuss  with  the  gal.'  The  roan  tnok  the 
bundle  carefully,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
crowd  that  went  up  the  wharf. 

"  When  the  boat,  creaking,  and  groaning, 
and  puffing,  had  loosed  from  the  wharf,  and 
was  beginning  slowly  to  strain  herself  along, 
the  woman  returned  to  her  old  seat.  The 
trader  was  sitting  there, — the  child  was 
gone! 

"  *  Whj',  why, — where  ?'  she  began  in  be  • 
wildered  surprise. 

"'Lucy,*  said  the  trader,  *your  child's 
gone ;  you  may  as  well  know  it  first  as  last. 
You  see  I  know'd  you  couldn't  take  him 
down  south  ;  and  I  got  a  chance  to  sell  him 
to  a  first-rate  family,  that'll  raise  him  better 
than  you  can.' 

^*  The  trader  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
Christian  and  political  perfection  which  hits 
been  recommended  by  some  preachers  and 
politicians  of  the  north,  lately,  in  which  he 
had  completely  overcome  evfry  humane 
weakness  and  prejudice.  His  heart  was  ex- 
actly where  yours,  sir,  and  mine  could  be 
brought  with  proper  effort  and  cultivation. 
The  wild  look  of  anguish  and  utter  despair 
that  the  woman  cast  on  him  miglit  have 
disturbed  one  less  practised;  but  he  was 
used  to  it.  He  had  seen  that  same  look 
hundreds  of  times.  Yon  can  get  nsed  to  snch 
things,  too,  my  friend ;  and  it  is  the  great 
object  of  rcccut  efforts  to  make  our  whole 
northern  community  used  to  them,  for  the 
glory  of  the  Union.  So  the  trader  only  re- 
garded the  mortal  anguish  whicii  he  saw 
working  in  those  dark  features,  those  clenched 
hands,  and  suffocating  breathings,  as  neces- 
sary incidents  of  the  trade,  and  merely  cal- 
culated whether  she  was  going  to  scream, 
and  get  up  a  commotion  on  the  boat ;  for, 
like  other  supporters  of  our  peculiar  institu- 
tion, he  decidedly  disliked  agitation. 

*^  But  the  woman  did  not  scream.  The 
shot  had  passed  too  straight  and  direct 
through  the  heart,  for  cry  or  tear. 

"  Dizzily  she  sat  down.  Her  slack  hands 
fell  lifeless  by  her  side.  Her  eyes  looked 
straight  forward,  but  she  saw  nothing.  All 
the  noise  and  hum  of  the  boat,  the  groaning 


of  the  machinery,  mingled  dreamily  to  her 
bewildered  ear ;  and  the  poor,  dnmb-stricken 
heart  had  neither  cry  nor  tear  to  show  for 
its  utter  misery.    She  was  quite  calm. 

"The  trader,  who,  considering  his  advan- 
tages, was  almost  as  humane  as  some  of  our 
politicians,  seemed  to  feel  called  on  to  ad- 
minister such  consolation  as  the  case  ad- 
mitted of. 

" '  I  know  this  yer  comes  kinder  hard,  at 
first.  Lucy,*  said  he ;  '  but  such  a  smart, 
sensible  gal  as  you  are,  won't  give  way  to 
it.  You  see  it's  necesuni/^  and  can't  be 
helped !' 

"  '0!  don't  MasV,  don't  I'  said  the  wo- 
man, with  a  voice  like  one  that  is  smother- 
ing. 

**  *  You're  a  smart  wench,  Lucy,*  he  per- 
sisted ;  *  I  mean  to  do  well  by  ye,  and  get 
ye  a  nice  place  down  river ;  and  you'll  soon 
gtt  another  husband, — such  a  likely  gal  as 
you * 

*'  *  O !  Mas'r,  if  you  only  .won't  talk  to 
me  now,'  said  the  woman,  in  a  voice  of  such 
quick  and  living  anguish  that  the  trader 
felt  that  there  was  something  at  present  in 
the  case  beyond  his  stylo  of  operation.  He 
got  up,  and  •the  ^voman  turned  away,  and 
buried  her  head  in  her  cloak. 

**  The  trader  walked  up  and  down  for  a 
time,  and  occassionly  stopped  and  looked  at 
her. 

" '  Takes  it  hard,  rather,*  he  soliloquised, 
'but  quiet,  tho*; — let  her  sweat  awhite; 
she'll  come  right,  by-and-by  1* 

'*  Tom  had  watched  the  whole  transaction 
from  first  to  last,  and  had  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  its  results.  To  him,  it  looked 
like  something  unutterably  horrible  and 
cruel,  because,  poor,  ignorant  black  soul !  he 
had  not  leanied  to  generalise,  and  to  take 
enlarged  views.  If  he  had  only  been  in- 
structed by  certain  ministers  of  Christianity, 
he  might  have  thought  better  of  it,  and  seen 
in  it  an  every-day  incident  of  a  lawful  trade ; 
a  trade  which  is  the  vital  support  of  an  in- 
stitution which  an  American  divine  tells  ua 
has  *  no  wiU  bftt  such  tu  are  tngepanAlefrom 
any  other  relations  in  social  and  domegtio 
life.*  But  Tom,  as  we  see,  being  a  poor,  ig- 
norant follow,  whose  reading  had  been  con* 
fined  entirely  to  the  New  Testament,  could 
not  comfort  and  solace  himself  with  views 
like  these.  His  very  soul  bled  within  him 
for  what  seemed  to  him  the  \crcngs  of  the 
poor  sufiTuring  thing  that  lay  like  a  crushed 
reed  on  tlie  boxes :  tlie  feeling,  livuig,  bleed- 
ing, yet  immortal  thing^  which  American 
state  law  coolly  classes  with  the  bundles,  and 
bales,  and  boxes,  among  which  she  is  lying. 

**  Tom  drew  near,  and  tried  to  say  some- 
thing ;  but  she  only  groaned.  Honestly,  and 
with  tears  running  down  his  own  checks,  he 
spoke  of  a  heart  of  love  in  the  skies,  of  a 
pitying  Jesus,  and  an  eternal  home ;  but  the 
ear  was  deaf  with  anguish,  and  the  palsied 
heart  could  not  feel. 

**  2!(ight  come  on,«»night,  calm,  mmovedi 
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and  glorioQS,  sbining  down  with  her  innu- 
merable and  solemn  angel  eyes,  twinkling, 
beautiful,  but  silent  There  was  no  npeecli 
nor  language,  no  pitying  voice  or  helping 
hand,  from  that  distant  sky.  One  after 
Another,  the  voices  of  business  or  pleasure 
died  away ;  all  on  the  boat  were  sleeping, 
and  the  ripples  at  the  prow  were  plainly 
heard.  Tom  stretched  himself  out  on  a  box, 
and  there,  as  he  lay,  he  heard,  ever  and 
anon,  a  smothered  sob  or  cry  from  the  pros- 
trate creature, — *0!  what  shall  I  do?  O 
Lord !  O  good  Lord,  do  help  me !'  and  so, 
ever  and  anon,  until  the  murmur  died  away 
in  silence. 

**  At  midnight,  Tom  waked  with  a  sudden 
start.  Something  black  passed  quickly  by 
him  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  he  heard  a 
splash  in  the  water.  No  one  else  saw  or 
heard  anything.  He  raised  his  head, — the 
wom.in^s  place  was  vacant !  He  got  up,  and 
sought  about  him  in  vain.  The  poor  bleed- 
ing heart  was  still,  at  last,  and  the  river 
ripplfd  and  dimpled  jusC  as  brightly  as  if  it 
had  not  closed  above  it. 

**  Patii  nee !  patience !  ye  whose  hearts 
swell  indignant  at  wrongs  like  these.  Not 
one  throb  of  anguish,  not  one  tear  of  the 
oppressed,  is  forgotton  by  the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows, the  Lord  of  Glory.  In  his  patient, 
generous  bosom  he  bears  the  anguitih  of  a 
world.  Bear  thou,  like  him,  in  patifnoe, 
and  labour  in  love ;  for  sure  as  he  is  God, 
*  the  year  of  his  redeemed  ihaU  come.' " 

Uncle  Tom,  by  a  lucky  chance— one 
of  those  rare  green  spots  which  occur 
amid  the  inhospitable  desert  of  the 
negro's  bondage — finds  a  kind  and  in- 
duTgent  master,  in  whose  pcrvice  his 
time  passes  away  placidly  and  brightly. 
The  stream  of  the  narrative  here  flows 
through  many  valleys  of  quiet  beauty, 
and  winds  round  manv  a  happy  and 
delightful  scene.  We  here  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  little  daughter  of 
Tom's  roaster,  Kva  St.  Clare;  and 
truly,  while  we  watch  the  gambols,  and 
listen  to  the  gentle  tones,  and  gaze 
upon  the  unearthly  loveliness  of  this 
winning  child,  af\er  we  have  turned  in 
disgust  and  horror  from  the  brutal  trad- 
ers, we  feel  as  if  our  bark  had  emerged 
from  the  barbarism  of  hideous  deserts, 
and  were  waiting  us,  beneath  the  first 
tender  and  dreamy  indistinctness  of 
twilight,  amid  meads  of  the  freshest 
green  and  groves  of  the  sweetest  fra- 
grance. Fain  would  we  linger  in  the 
bosom  of  tranquillity  so  fair  and  witch- 
iDg — fain  observe,  for  a  little  longer, 
the  beauty  and  happiness  of  those  peace- 
ful scenes — fain  listen  to  the  sounds 
of  mirthful  voices,  that  impart  the 
reality  of  earth  to  a  5pot  so  bright.  But 


the  bluest  sky  soon  overcasts-.-the  fair- 
est and  most  tranauil  nook  is  open  to 
the  tempest^and  tne  ripples,  that  leap 
and  laugh  in  the  sunlight,  in  a  moment 
grow  black,  and  wail  drearily  as  they 
pass  beneath  the  scowl  of  an  angry  hea- 
ven. Eva  St.  Clare,  with  her  sweet, 
dreamy  looks,  and  her  prematurely- 
thoughtful  brow,  melts  before  ui,  b'ke 
some  ethereal  form  of  vapour,  which  at 
once  brightens  and  lessens  beneath  the 
sunbeam.  Her  heartbroken  father  spee- 
dilpr  follows  her  to  the  silent  valley;  her 
vam,  frivolous,  heartless  mother  seDs, 
without  mercy,  the  happy  shives,  who 
lived  in  the  smiles  of  those  who  can  pro- 
tect them  no  longer:  and  the  stream 
of  the  narrative  abandons  the  quiet  and 
lovely  spot,  and  plunges  into  scenes 
of  wilder  desolation  and  more  profound 
horror  than  its  waters  have  yet  tra- 
versed. 

We  would  willingly  have  paused  to 
give  an  extract  from  the  histoiy  of  the 
St.  Clare  family  —  to  point  out  some 
discriminating  touches  in  the  homely 
and  truthful  character  of  Miss  Ophelia, 
so  full  of  the  economical  tact,  and  quaint, 
fireside  devotion,  which  may  sometimes 
be  found  united  in  the  female  charac- 
ter— to  palliate  the  careless  vices  of  the 
high-minded  Augustine  St.  Clare,  set 
ofl'  by  concealed  and  half-suppressed 
virtues^and  even  to  dwell  on  the  ec- 
centricities of  Topsy,  that  perfect  mi- 
racle of  sly  wickednera  and  ready  can- 
dour. There  is  a  strong  desire  within 
us,  too,  in  favour  of  a  peep  into  a  cer- 
tain wise  senator's  abode,  wherein  it  is 
abundantly  proved  that  legislation  can- 
not alter  the  deep  lines  of  humanity  s 
but,  in  spite  of  the  touching  scenes  of 
pathos — perhaps  the  most  effective  in 
the  book — which  are  presented  there, 
we  are  compelled  to  tread  onward  in 
the  rough  path  of  Uncle  Tom.  His 
last  master  was  one  who  had  no  more 
feeling  than  a  block  of  stone.  The  dews 
and  winds  of  heaven  fall  and  breathe 
upon  its  rough  sides  without  acknow- 
ledgment; and  the  tears,  and  pain- 
wrung  groans  of  his  wretched  slaves 
made  as  little  impression  on  the  sa- 
vage, demoralised  Legree.  The  sudden 
change  made  by  our  poor  black  friend 
forcibly  remindls  us  of  a  remark  onoe 
uttered  in  our  hearing  by  a  southern 
planter— viz.,  "That  the  happiness  of 

slaves  depended  on  the  mahtcr some 

ai'e  as  comfortable  and  joyous  as  an  v 
domestic  servants  I  have  seen  in  Bri- 
tain ;  others — well,  I  reckon  they've  a 
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hard  lot.*'  And  this  is  the  system  which 
so  many  defend  upon  the  fact,  that  a 
good  master  may  be  found  here  and 
Sicorel  Heaven  help  the  happiness 
which  is  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
chance  kindness  and  probable  huma- 
nity of  a  man  I  Arm  no  creature,  we 
say,  with  the  power  of  buying  and  sell- 
ins,  taxine  and  scourging  human  flesh, 
as  long  as  ne  is  filled  with  the  vices  and 

}>a8sions  of  sinful  mortality.  Man  has 
ittle  to  boast  of  in  the  management  of 
himself:  he  is  ever  choosing  what  is  in- 
jurious, and  doing  what  is  wrong ;  and 
we  will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  his 
right  or  title  to  rule  his  neishbour  with 
an  absolute  sovereignty.  This  may  be 
a  plausible  doctrine  enough  to  the 
greedv  slave-owner,  who  has  been  be- 
queathed bodies  and  souls  in  his  father's 
will ;  but  it  does  not  satisfy  a  man  who 
is  bom  in  a  Christian  country,  and  is 
accustomed  to  consult  his  Bible  for 
faith  and  practice.  If  there  is  a  ves- 
tige of  trutn  in  thine  end,  poor  Uncle 
Tom — and  we  believe  it  to  be  a  shadow 
of  real  horror — surely  the  hour  draws 
nigh  when  the  lash  must  be  scorched 
in  the  grasp  of  a  cruel  greed  by  the  hot 
indignation  of  every  freeman : — 

"Tom  beard  the  message  with  a  fore- 
warniog  heart ;  for  he  knew  all  the  plau  of 
the  fugitives*  escape,  and  the  place  of  their 
present  concealment ; — he  knew  the  deadly 
character  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with, 
and  his  despotic  power.  But  he  felt  strong 
in  God  to  meet  deatli,  rather  than  betray 
the  helplem. 

"  He  sat  his  basket  down  by  the  row, 
and,  looking  up,  said,  *Into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit !  Thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  oh  Lord  Qod  of  truth !'  and  then  quietly 
yielded  himself  to  the  rough,  brutal  grasp 
with  which  Quimbo  seized  him. 

**  *  Ay,  ay  I*  said  the  giant,  as  he  dragged 
him  along,  *  ye'll  cotch  it,  now !  Til  boun* 
masYs  back's  up  high/  No  sneaking  out, 
now  I  Tell  ye,  yell  get  it,  and  no  mistake  1 
See  how  ye'll  look,  now,  helpin'  masVs 
niggers  to  run  away  I     See  what  ye'll  get  I' 

"  The  savage  words  none  of  them  reached 
that  ear ! — a  higher  voice  there  was  raying, 
*  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body,  and, 
after  that,  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.* 
Nerve  and  bone  of  that  poor  man's  body 
vibrated  to  those  words,  as  if  touched  by  the 
finger  of  God ;  and  he  felt  the  strength  of  a 
thousand  souls  in  one.  As  he  passed  along, 
the  trees  and  bushes,  the  huts  of  his  servi- 
tude, the  whole  scene  of  his  degradation, 
seemed  to  whirl  by  him  as  the  landscape  by 
the  rushing  car.  Uls  soul  throbbed, — his 
home  was  in  sight, — and  the  hour  of  release 
seemed  at  hand. 


<* '  Well,  Tom !'  said  Legree,  walking  up, 
and  seizing  him  grimly  by  the  collar  of  his 
ooat,  and  speaking  through  his  teeth,  in  a 
parojcysm  of  determined  rage,  *  do  you  know 
I've  made  up  my  mmd  to  kill  you  ?' 

»*'It's  very  likely,  Maa'r,'  said  Tom, 
calmlv. 

** '  I  have,*  said  Legree,  with  grim,  terrible 
calmness,  *  done^just — that — things  Tom, 
unless  you'll  tell  me  what  you  know  about 
these  yer  gals !' 

Tom  stood  silent. 

"  *  D'jre  hear  ?'  said  Legree,  stamping, 
with  a  roar  like  that  of  an  incensed  lion. 
« Speak !' 

"  '  /  hanU  got  nothing  to  tell,  Ma*\*  said 
Tom,  with  a  slow,  firm,  deliberate  utterance. 

** '  Do  you  dare  to  tell  me,  ye  old  black 
Christian,  ye  don't  know  V  said  Legree. 

Tom  was  silent 

"  ^  Speak  !'  thundered  Legree,  striking 
him  furiously.     *  Do  you  know  anything  ?' 

** '  I  know,  Mas'r ;  but  I  can't  tell  any- 
thing.    /  can  die  /' 

"  Legree  drew  in  a  long  breath ;  and,  sup- 
pressing his  rage,  took  Tom  by  the  arm, 
and,  approaching  his  face  almost  to  his, 
said,  in  a  terrible  voice,  *  Hark'e,  Tom ! — ye 
think,  'cause  I've  let  you  off  before,  I  don't 
mean  what  I  say  !  but,  this  time,  I've  made 
up  my  mind,  and  counted  the  cosL  You've 
always  stood  it  out  agin'  me :  now,  I'll  com- 
qutr  ye,  or  kill  ger  !  —  one  or  t'other.  I'll 
count  every  drop  of  blood  there  is  in  you, 
and  take  'em,  one  by  one,  till  ye  give  up!' 

'*  Tom  looked  up  to  his  master,  and  an- 
swered, 'Mas'r,  if  you  was  sick,  or  in 
trouble,  or  dying,  and  I  could  save  ye,  I'd 
give  ye  my  heart's  blood ;  and,  if  taking 
every  drop  of  blood  in  this  poor  old  body 
would  save  your  precious  soul,  I'd  give  'em 
freely,  as  the  Lord  gave  his  for  me.  O, 
Mas'r!  don't  bring  this  great  sin  on  your 
soul !  It  will  hurt  you  more  than  'twill  me  I 
Do  the  worst  you  can,  my  troubles  '11  be 
over  soon;  but,  If  ye  don't  repent,  yours 
won't  never  end  !* 

*^  like  a  strange  snatch  of  heavenly  music, 
heard  in  the  lull  of  a  tempest,  this  burst  of 
feeling  made  a  moment's  blank  pause. 
Legree  stood  aghast,  and  looked  at  Tom ; 
and  there  was  such  a  silence,  that  the  tick 
of  the  old  clock  could  be  heard,  measuring, 
with  silent  touch,  the  lost  moments  of  meny 
and  probation  to  that  hardened  heart 

"  It  was  but  a  moment  There  was  one 
hesitating  pause, — one  irresolute,  relenting 
thrill, — and  the  spirit  of  evil  came  back,  with 
seven-fold  vehemence ;  and  Legree,  foaming 
with  rage,  smote  his  victim  to  the  ground. 

"  Scenes  of  blood  and  cruelty  are  shocking 
to  our  ear  and  heart.  What  man  has  nerve 
to  do,  man  has  not  nerve  to  itear.  What 
brother-man  and  brother-Christian  must 
suffer,  cannot  be  told  us,  even  in  our  secret 
chamber,  it  so  harrows  up  the  soul !  And 
yet,  oh  my  country !  these  thhigs  are  done 
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under  the  shadow  of  thy  laws  ]     O,  Christ ! 
thy  Church  sees  them,  ulmo^t  in  silence! 

"  But,  of  old,  there  was  One  whose  suffer- 
ing changed  an  instrument  of  torture,  de;;ra- 
dation  and  shame,  into  a  symbol  of  glory, 
honour,  and  immortal  life ;  and,  where  His 
Spirit  is,  neither  degrading  stripes,  nor  blood, 
nor  insults,  can  make  the  Christian's  last 
8tntg(]rle  less  than  glorious. 

**  Was  he  alone,  that  long  night,  whoso 
brave,  loving  spirit  was  bfaring  up,  in  that 
old  shed  against  buffeting  and  brutal  stripes  ? 

"  Nay  !  There  stood  bv  him  Onr, — seen 
by  him  alone,  *•  like  unto  the  Son  of  God.* 

"  The  tempter  stO(»d  by  him,  too,  blinded 
by  fiirioufs  despotic  will,  every  moment 
pressing  him  to  abun  that  agnny  by  the  be- 
trayal of  the  innocent.  But  the  brave,  true 
heart  was  firm  on  the  Eternal  Rock.  Like 
I'.is  Master,  he  knew  that,  if  he  saved  others, 
himself  he  could  not  save ;  nor  could  utmcst 
extremity  wring  from  him  words,  save  of 
prayer  and  holy  trust. 

*'  *  lie's  most  gone,  Mas'r,*  said  Sambo, 
touched,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the  patience 
of  his  victim. 

*'  *  Pay  away,  till  he  gives  up  !  Give  it 
to  him  ! — give  it  to  him !'  shouted  Legre.*. 
*  I'll  take  every  drop  of  blood  he  has,  unices 
he  eonfej^ses  1' 

"  Tom  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  upon 
his  master.  •  Ye  poor  miscmble  crittur  !*  he 
said,  *  there  an't  no  more  ye  can  do !  I  for- 
give ye  with  all  my  soul !'  and  he  fainted 
entirely  away. 

"  *  I  b'lieve,  my  soul,  he's  done  for,  finally,* 
said  Legree,  stepping  fonvanl,  to  Wk  at 
him.  *  Yes,  he  is !  Well,  his  moutirs  shut 
up,  at  last — that's  one  comfort !' 

•*  Yes,  Legree ;  but  who  shall  shut  up 
that  voice  in  thy  soid  ?  that  soul,  past  re- 
pentance, past  prayer,  past  hope,  in  whom 
the  6re  that  never  shall  be  quenched  is  al- 
ready burning  1 

"  Yet  Tom  was  not  quite  gone.  His 
wondrous  words  and  pious  prayers  had 
struck  u{)on  the  hearts  of  the  imbmted 
blacks,  who  had  been  the  instruments  of 
cruelty  upon  him ;  and  the  instant  Legree 
withdrew,  they  took  him  down,  and,  in  their 
ignorance,  sought  t»  call  him  hack  to  livo— 
•8  if  tJtat  were  any  favour  to  him. 

"  Sartin,  we's  been  doln*  a  drelTul  wicked 
thing  !*  said  Sambo ;  *  hopes  Mas'r'll  have 
to  'count  for  it,  and  not  we.* 

"  They  washed  his  wounds ;  they  pro- 
vided a  nule  bed,  of  some  ppf\x«e  cotton,  for 
him  to  lie  downi  on  ;  and  one  of  them,  steal- 
ing up  to  the  house,  l>egged  a  drink  of  brsm- 
dy  of  Legree,  pretending  that  he  was  tired, 
and  wanted  it  for  himself.  He  brought  it 
back,  and  poured  it  down  Tom's  throat. 

"*0,  TomT  said  Quimbo,  *we*s  been 
awful  wicked  to  ye  !* 

"  *  I  forgive  ye,  with  all  my  heart  !*  said 
Tom,  faintly. 

"  *  O,  Tom  I  do  tell  ns  who  is  Jewt^  any- 
how? said  Sambo— ^Joaiia,  Uutt'i  bwa  ft 


standing  by  you  so,  all  this  night  t~>Wbo 
is  he  T 

"The  word  roused  the  filing,  faintin^^ 
spirit.  He  poured  forth  a  few  energetic 
sentences  of  that  wondrous  One — his  life, 
his  death,  his  everlasting  presence^  and 
power  to  save. 

"  Tliey  wept,  both  the  two  savage  men. 

*'  *  Why  didn't  I  never  hear  this  before?' 
said  SamlK);  'but  I  do  believe  I — I  can't 
help  it !     Ijord  Jesus,  have  mere}'  on  us  V 

"'Poor  critters!'  said  Tom,  » I'd  be  wil- 
ling to  bar  all  I  have,  if  it'll  only  bring  ye 
to  Christ!  O,  Lord!  give  me  theM  two 
more  souls,  I  pray !' 

"  That  prayer  was  answered !" 

We  fear  that  our  remarks  have  ex- 
tended to  an  uurcasonnblc  length,  for 
which  we  cast  ourselves  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  reader,  and  hasten  to  ofler  him 
some  atonement  by  bringino^  up  to  a 
speedy  anchorage.  Since  writing  these 
pages  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  exaigeration  and  gasconading,  with 
whieh  Sirs.  Stowe's  graphic  production 
is  suid  to  abound  ;  and  one  of  our  con. 
temporaries  i)ronounces  it  to  be  a  strik- 
ing fiction,  full  of  "unreal"  and  wildly- 
deceptive  pictures  of  the  slaye-trade. 
Now,  we  should  be  heartily  vexed  to 
find  this  charge  true;  for  we  have  cer- 
tainly been  reading  Uncle  Tom  with 
the  painfully-vivid  impression  that  we 
were  gazing  upon  the  dark  shadows  of 
horrible  substantialities.  We  have  all 
along  been  under  the  belief,  that  the 
authoress  was  writing,  because  she  had 
something  to  tell — that,  like  Lady  Mac- 
beth, she  had  a  dismal  tale,  which 
would  not  and  could  not  sleep,  and 
which  must  be  disclosed.  Docs  the 
sale  in  America  sneak  of  untruth  ?  We 
can  easily  make  allowance  for  the  tricka 
of  an  excited  and  powerful  imagination 
brooding  upon  dreadful  realities,  until* 
like  the  grotesi^uc  and  ghostly  shadows, 
cast  by  the  evening  firelight  on  the  walls 
of  a  dim  chamber,  shapes  of  more  than 
living  individuality  move  througli  her 
sad  pageant.  But  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  believe  that  the  siraplci  ^t 
thrilling  pathos^-the  graphic  and  life- 
like sketches — and  the  tone  of  intense 
earnestness  which  breathes,  like  pifdn- 
tive  melody,  throughout  this  fasci- 
nating work  —  we  cannot  believe  tliat 
these  characteristics  are  the  offspring 
of  a  vulgar  desire  to  treat  us  to  a  le- 
gend of  startling,  but  unreal,  horrors. 
No  I  there  is  truth  in  these  appealing^ 
heart-rendino:  pages;  or  Mn.  Stowe 
has,  like  Siddons*  played  her  part  so 
Weill  that  she  weeps  and  waila  m  good 
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earnest.    But  let  us  not  forget  to  men- 
tion,  that  the  authority^  to  which  we 
have  referred^  admits  its  want  of  posi- 
tive evidence  for  the  charge  of  unreal- 
ity and  exa*rjrcration.     Now,  I'ociiusc 
111  this  laud  of  freedom  and  order  wo 
uritue^s  no  scenes  like  those,  which  arc 
Tcpresenled  as   disgracing   the  slave- 
states  of  America,  let  us   not   assert 
that  such   things  are  not.     We   c<an 
suppose  that  in  Legixic's  estabhshment 
a  tone  of  exaggeration  prevails,  but  to 
us  Haley,  with  his  assumed  piety,  and 
real  inhumanity,  is  the  most  revolting 
villain  of  them  all ;  and,  without  Ik2- 
coming  tedious,  more  especially  in  the 
absence  of  all  substantial  proof,  let  us 
just  say,  that  in  any  country  of  the 
world,  you  have  only  to  subject  one 
man  to  the  passions  of  another,  in  order 
to  give  birth  to  cruelties  most  shocking 
'  to  humanity.     Let  the  slave-system  be 
established  anywhere — let  the  oppor- 
tunities be  given,  which  solitary  settle- 
ments can  aflbrd — let  there  be  a  slum- 
bering justice,  which  makes  few  inqui- 
ries, and  takes  fewer  precautions— and 
we  fearlessly  assert  of  man  as  he  is, 
that  there  is  brutality  enough  within 
him  to  pnxluce  all  the  enormities  of 
negro  sutTering  over  and  over  again. 
Like  fire  and  water,  the  passions  of  man 
must  be  held  in  check. 
*     Before  laying  down  our  pen,  we  have 
a  word  or  two  to  say  about  the  exe- 
cution of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     The 
scenes  are  too  graphic  to  be  unrcul,  in 
the  main ;  and  the  language  too  warm 
from  the  springs  of  the  heart  to  flow 
forth  for  the  irngation  of  trick  luid 
falsehood.    Every  element  of  this  book 
is  natural  and  life-like.     The  imthos 
gushes  from  living  fountains  of  great 
depth  and  purity;  and  the  glee  bul>. 
blcs  up  from  sunny  and  irrepressible 
springs.    Mirth  and'  sadness  chase  each 
other,  like  sunbeams  and  shadows,  and 
are  naturally  scattered  over  the  whole 
'groundwork  of  the  narrative,  just  as 
'  they  occur  in  that  human  life  which 
we  spend,  **  like  a  tale  that  is  told." 
The  stream  of  the  story  flows  on,  for 
the  most  part,  in  depth  and  gloom; 
but  here  and  there  sunny  reaches  may 
be  seen  dancing  and  gleaming  with 
humorous  and  playful  ripples.     We 


confess,  however,  that  we  prefer  Mrs. 
Stowe's  lower  to  her  higher  life.     It 
was    remarked  of   llichardson,    that, 
while  he  was  quite  natural  and  gra- 
i>hic  among  the  humbler  characters  of 
liis  novels,  he  was  never  at  home  in 
the  saloon  and  <lrawing-ix)om.  Low  life 
he  painted  as  she  sat  to  him — of  high 
life  he  only  caught  distant  glimpses, 
and  dn^w  falsely.     He  was  a  ci*eator 
in  the  one  ciu^e — an  imitator  in  the 
other.     Now,  we  give  the  preference 
to  Mrs.    Stowe's   humble   characters. 
Oh  1    what  nigij;ers  she  does  sketch  I 
Sam  and  Andy  are  irre^iFtible  in  their 
fun  ;  and  Tom,  in  his  lowly  endurance, 
is  without  a  flaw.     I^Irs.  Shelby  is  tlie 
best  and  most  lady-like  of  her  higher 
characters.     Marie  is  over-<lrawn,  we 
think  ;    perhaps  T^'gree,  alst).      Cassy 
stands  by  herself,  and  is  an  instance  of 
Mi*s.  Stowe's  power  over  the  wilder 
passions  and  darker  features  of  huma- 
nity.     Sweet,    chirping,    little    Mrs. 
r>ird,  ever  ready  to  laugh   with  the 
gay  ur  to  v/eep  with  the  j-ad,  is  perfect 
in  her  war,  and  trulv  loveable.     Au- 
gustine  St.  Clare  is  intended  to  be  a 
polished,  easy  gentleman ;  but  a  gen- 
leman  he  is  not,  at  least  by  the  stiiiid- 
ard  of  England.     His  ease  is  vulgarity 
— his  nonchalance,  etfrontery — and  his 
general  demeanour  too  full  of  swagger. 
But  a  truce  to  criticism.     Uncle  Tom, 
we  drop  a  wann  tear  upon  thy  cold 
ashes,  and  heartily  thank  thy  hard  lot 
in  the  world  for  the  lessons  it  teaches, 
and  the  noble  examples  with  which  it 
abounds.     Thy  simple   and  suflerin^ 
life,  together  with  thy  dreary  and  cruel 
death,  may  preach  powerfully  to  mul- 
titudes of  the  gay  and  careless  sons  of 
opulence,  who  arc  accustomed  to  de- 
ride  the  scanty  enjoyments,   and  to 
underrate  the  heavy  afflictions  of  thy 
despised  caste.     In  thy  trampled  na- 
ture  there  was  a  deep  capacity  for 
j)leiisure  or  pain  ;  and  we  loudly  trust 
that  the  story  of  thy  wrongs  may  serve 
to  awaken,  among  the  vviiite  i)opula- 
tion,  a  more  Christian  spirit  towards 
their  coloured  brethren,  and  help  them 
to  remember,  for  their  own  honour  and 
the  equal  rights  of  others,  that  of  one 
blood  hath  their  God  made  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 
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THE  DUTY  or  THS  LEQI8LATURB  AB  TO  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  mo- 
dern  legislation  that  so  much  attention 
is  now  given  to  the  protection  and  se- 
curity of  those  who  are  unable  ade- 
quately to  protect  themselves.  The 
regulations  as  to  factories,  prisons, 
school^  passenger  ships,  and  many 
other  similar  legislative  measures,  will 
immediately  occur  to  the  intelligent 
reader;  and  the  provisions  made,  by 
means  of  inspectors,  for  the  due  fulfil- 
ment and  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions enacted  by  the  legislature,  are  no 
less  worthy  of  regard. 

Of  all  the  contrivances  of  modem 
times,  for  the  comfort  and  independence 
of  families,  there  is  none  which  holds 
a  higher  place  than  that  of  Life  Assur- 
ance,  and  there  is  certainly  none  which 
is  more  deserving  of  the  countenance 
and  protect  ion  of  the  Legislature.  But 
hitherto  it  has  been  hit  without  that 
fostering  care  which  has  been  extended 
to  other  departments  of  social  life, 
though  there  is  none  which  more  impe- 
ratively calls  for  legisLitive  interference 
and  control. 

It  is  probable  that  this  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  comparatively  limited 
extent  to  which  Liio  Assurance  was, 
till  lately,  carried.  Till  within  these 
few  years  this  singularly  happy  expe- 
dient for  mitigating  the  evils  of  prema- 
ture death,  and  for  making  provision 
for  families  who  might  otherwbe  be 
lefl  destitute,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
unknown,  and  even  now  it  is  not  car- 
ried to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desir- 
able it  should  go,  and  to  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  it  will  ere  long  be  ex- 
tended. 

In  the  meantime,  the  innumerable 
companies  which  have  recently  sprunj^ 
up  for  carrying  on  this  branch  or  busi- 
ness demand  the  serious  attention  of 
the  country  and  of  the  Legislature.  The 
enormous  evils  which  may  arise  from 


miscalculation,  or  from  other  causes^ 
are  of  such  momentous  importance  as 
to  call  for  an  immediate  and  stringent 
remedy. 

Our  attention  has  been  strongly 
called  to  this  subject  by  several  recent 
publications,  and  particularly  by  two 
letters  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  by  two  very  dis- 
tinguished managers  of  Scottish  Life 
Assurance  offices,  and  also  by  a  pamph- 
let on  the  "  Schemes,  Difficulties,  and 
Abuses  of  Life  Assurance."*  These 
publications,  and  several  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  demand  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  show  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  relyiug  too  implicitly 
on  the  statements  put  forth  by  Life 
Assurance  offices.  They  demonstrate 
the  duty  of  every  life  assurer  to  ascer- 
tain the  principles  and  footing  on  which 
the  office,  in  which  he  means  to  in- 
sure, are  founded,  before  he  invests 
his  money  in  what  may  turn  out  ulti- 
mately to  be  a  ruinous  speculation. 
This  may  happen  not  merely  where  no 
fraud  or  unfair  purpose  is  intended, 
but  from  sheer  ignorance  of  the  true 
principles  on  which  the  doctrine  of  life 
assurance  rests.  And  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  it  has  now  be- 
come the  imperative  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  interfere  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  the  ignorance  or 
fraud  which  may  so  easily  and  so  la- 
mentably deceive  and  mislead  in  such 
cases. 

For  it  must  be  carefully  borne  ia 
mind  that,  even  where  there  is  no  fraa- 
dulent  intention  (as  has  happened  in 
regard  to  at  least  one  or  two  Assurance 
Companies),  but  where  ever3rthing  is 
intended  to  be  openly  and  fairly  trans- 
acted, the  public  may  be  as  efiectoally 
injured  and  deceived  by  ignorance  of 
the  correct  principles  of  Life  Assurance, 
as  by  gross  fraud.     Tb  demonstrate 


*  "  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  W.  Henley,  M.P.,  Presideot  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  regarduig  Life  Aasarance  Institutions.**  By  Robert  Christie,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Actnariea,  and  Manager  of  the  Scottish  Equitable  Life  Assanmce  Sodety. 
Edinburgh  :  1 852.  ^*  The  Prevent  Po&ition  of  Life  Assurance  Interests  of  Great  Britain ;  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Henley."  By  William  Thomas  Thomson,  F.R.S.R,  Aluuger  of  the  Standanl 
Life  Assurance  Company,  &c  Edinburgh :  1852.  "  Life  Assonmoe ;  its  Soheuisi,  its  Dif* 
llvulties,  and  iU  Abases.'*    London :  1853. 
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tbU,  all  tbnl  19  Tivtesrarj  '\a  to  explain 
briefly  tbe  jirincipIeB  upou  which  Life 
A^Burance  is  fuundcd. 

The  bafiifl  of  Lifu  Assurance  is  the 
weU-Bsc«rtaino<i  fact,  that  in  musses  of 
the  population,  human  Ute  is  uniforcaly 
of  an  averaj^  endurance :  thnt  is  to 
say,  out  of  a  thousand  individuuls  of  a 
given  agUi  say  twenly  years  of  age, 
the  average  endurance  of  life  will  be 
about  forlv  years.  Of  these  thousand, 
come  will  die  every  year,  perhaps 
every  month;  but  when  the  last  of 
Ibem  dies,  at  tbe  age,  probably,  of  &b 
or  100,  if  the  whole  of  (heir  ages 
were  added  together,  the  result  would 
be  iin  average  of  about  forty  years. 
This  is  given,  however,  =■  •  ■■""■n  fl- 


is  founded,  without  being  intended  to 
atate  positively  the  correct  average. 

It  la  upon  this  singular,  but  indu- 
bitably ascertained  fact,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Life  Assurance  rests.  The 
leading  principle  is,  that  while  the  life 
of  every  individual  is  as  uncertain  as  a 
vapour,  which  any  wind  may  blow  away, 
■o  that  no  man,  however  healthy  ~~ 
strong,  can,  with  certainty,  count  oi 
future  day  or  a  future  hour,  still 
the  average  of  human  life,  in  a  mass  of 
the  population,  is  so  certiun  and  fixed, 
as  to  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt. 
This  is  unouestionably  a  great  mysten', 
which  nouiing  but  experience  conld 
have  demonstrated  to  bo  true  ;  but  it 
is  a  truth,  so  demonstrated  by  expe- 
rience, that  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
as  B  certainty.  Tbe  average  ma^,  per* 
haps,  differ  at  different  times,  or  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  society  ;  but  that  there 
is  a  certain  fixed  average  of  human 
life  ill  now  ascertained  beyond  all  ques- 
tion or  dispute. 

It  waa  long  before  this  fact  was 
ascertained,  and,  till  ascertained,  any 
correct  theory  of  Life  Assurance  was 
impracticable.  It  was  ascertained  by 
keenins  what  are  called  life-tablet  i 


ast  of 
age,  it 


^ther 


bad  lived,  it  would  be  found  that  it 
gave  a  certain  definite  amount.    Not 


and  upon  this  supposed  j, 
calculated  Iho  premium  lu 
ancu  of  life;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
when  all  the  cnlculated  premiums  nro 
added  together,  and  acciimuliitud  with 
intereat,  they  shall  raise  a  fund  suHi. 
cient  to  pay  all  the  sums  assured. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  each  of 
the  thousand  persons  abovo  mentioned, 
wore  to  insure  f  100,  payable  to  his 
representatives  at  his  death,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  X  100,000  must  be  raised 
for  this  purpose.  Now  to  raise  this 
amount,  each  person  would  require  to 
pay  a  yearly  premium  of  about  £2 
for  forty  years,  which,  according  to 
the  illustmtioQ  given  above,  would 
be  the  average  of  the  supposed  lives. 
Some  of  these  persons,  however,  would 
die  within  a  year  or  two,  after  paying 
£2  or  ^4,  and  their  represenlatives 
would  draw  the  XIOO  insured;  but 
those  of  them  who  survived  till  95  or 


100.  and  al!  the  intervening  ages,  bv 
continuing  their  yearly  payments  till 
their  death,  would  nuuce  the  average 


contributions  the  same  as  if  each  n 
surer  hod  contributed  his  premium  for 
forty  years.  The  ultimate  result  would 
be,  that  the  amount  of  the  whole  con. 
tributioDs  would,  at  the  death  of  the 
beat  least  £100,000,  so 


Lof  each  the  £100  ins 
lliougb  this  ia  given  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  principles  on  which 
Life  Assurance  proceeds,  it  is  unneces. 
aary  to  say  thnt  such  a  thing  as  (he 
assurance  of  a  great  number  o?  persona 
of  tho  same  given  ago  cnn  never  occnr 
in  practice :  but  the  difference  of  ages 
is  fully  compensated  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  premium 
paid,  or  by  the  payment  of  a  certain 
fixedsum.insteadof  an  annual  payment. 
Though  nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  certain  than  the  endurance  of 
life  in  mattes  of  the  popalation,  no- 
thing, as  already  noticed,  can  be  so 
uncertain  or  precarious  at  the  life  of 
any  individual.  It  is  this  proverbial 
uncertainty  of  human  life,  combined 
with  the  undoubted  certainty  of  tho 
endurance  of  life  for  an  average  period 
in  masses  of  the  population,  which 
gives  to  life  Assurance  all  its  value  and 
all  iti  confidence. 
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It  "will  follow,  from  the  exnlftnations 
now  given,  that  if  the  calculations  for 
Life  Assurance  could  be  made  with 
entire  accuracy,  the  result  would  be 
that,  on  the  death  of  the  last  survivor 
of  the  thousand  persons  above  sup- 
posed, there  would  remain  £100  to  pay 
the  sum  insured  by  him.  The  result 
would  thus  be  the  same  as  in  the 
former  case  of  the  ages,  that,  upon 
adding  together  all  the  premiums  re- 
ceived, and  the  accumulating  interest, 
there  would  be  found  a  sum  which, 
divided  by  the  thousand  insurers, 
would  give  exactly  £100  to  each,  at 
whatever  time  he  might  happen  to  die. 
This,  of  course,  is  but  a  rough  mode  of 
explaining  the  principles  of  Life  As- 
su ranee ;  for  it  apparently  allows  no- 
thing for  the  expense  of  management, 
and  for  those  other  contingencies 
which  must  necessarily  occur  in  prac- 
tice; though,  in  truth,  the  supposed 
premium  of  £2  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
will  be  found,  with  the  accruing  in* 
tcrcst,  to  provide  a  fund  amply  sufH- 
cient  to  meet  these  contingencies,  as 
well  as  to  provide  for  the  sutns  insured. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  may  suflice,  and 
this  is  its  sole  object,  to  explain  the 
general  principles  upon  which  this 
system  proceeds.  Unon  the  death  of 
each  insurer,  though  ue  should  survive 
only  a  single  year  or  a  single  day  after 
paying  his  premium,  his  family  will  get 
the  £100  insured  ;  so  that,  by  paying 
£2  at  firiit,  and  continuing  this  pay- 
ment  yearly  while  ho  lives  he  insures 
to  his  fiimlly  £100  at  his  death,  when- 
ever that  may  hapjKjn. 

In  this  way,  practically,  every  in- 
surer contributes  by  his  premiums  to 
raii^e  a  common  fund,  out  of  which 
the  sums  insured  are  paid  to  the 
families  of  the  insurers ;  and  thuj»,  in 
truth,  all  Assurance  Companies, 
even  the  strictest  proprietary  of- 
fices, are  ^lutual  Assurance  Associa- 
tions. It  is  from  the  premiums  paid 
})y  the  assured  that,  not  only  the  sums 
injured  are  paid  to  their  families,  but 
also  that  the  entire  expense  of  manage 
ment  is  defrayed,  and  that  the  large 
profits  derived  by  proprietary  compa- 
nies are  paid.  These  profits,  as  well 
as  the  boun^n,  as  they  are  cidled, 
shared  in  Mutual  Assurance  Compa- 
nies), arise  entirely  from  the  pi'cmiums 
being  hijiher  than  are  necessary  to 
cover  the  risks  and  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrying  on  the  business. 

From  this  explanation,  it  will  at  once 


be  apparent  what,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
the  advantages  which  Mutual  Assur- 
ance Companies  have  over  those  which 
are  proprietary,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  the  benefits  are  of  insuring 
with  a  proprietiiry  office.  In  the  for- 
mer, all  the  clear  profits,  or  overplus 
afler  providing  for  the  sums  insured, 
come  to  the  members,  in  the  form  of 
bonuses  or  dividends,  instead  of  going 
into  the  pockets  of  the  partners  of 
proprietary  offices;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  should  have  been  any 
miscalculation  or  mismanagement,  the 
loss  in  a  Mutual  Assurance  Company 
may  ultimately  fall  on  those  who  have 
contributed  the  largest  amount  of  pre- 
miums, and  who  were  best  entitled  to 
share  in  its  benefits,  but  who,  by  sur- 
vivauce,  come  to  that  {leriod  of  its 
history  when  its  funds  are  exhausted 
by  the  payments  made  to  the  families  of 
deceased  contributors.  In  a  proprie- 
tary office,  such  a  contingency  would 
fait  on  the  capital  subscrilied  by  the 
proprietors,  or  for  which  they  were  re»- 
sponsible;  but  so  lon^r  as  that  capital 
was  available,  it  would  not  aifect  tbo 
assured. 

AVhether  this  branch  of  business^ 
therefore,  be  conducted  by  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Societies,  or  by  l*ro- 
prietary  Companies,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  sums  assured  must,  when  the 
business  is  successfully  conducted,  be 
paid  entirely  out  of  the  contributions 
of  the  parties  insured.  And  this  at 
once  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the 
enormous  risks  which  may  arse  if 
either  the  rates  of  premium  should  bo 
niibcalculated,  or  if  there  should  not  be 
a  sufficient  amount  of  business  done  to 
sustain  tlie  average  which  this  contract 
so  imperatively  (leroands. 

It  must  be  perfectly  evident,  that  if 
the  premiums  shall  l)e  miscalculate<l,  an 
assurance  office  may  go  on  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  in  apparently  very 
llouri^hing  circumstances,  and  may  re- 
gularly pay  all  claims  arising  by  the 
death  of  contributors,  while,  in  reality, 
it  is  utterly  and  irretrievably  insolvent. 
Such  an  office  might  go  on  for  thirty 
or  forty  years,  or  even  ranch  longer,  if 
it  were  regulariy  recruited  by  ijiesh 
contributors,  paying  out  of  the  yearly 
premiums  all  the  claims  which  emerg- 
ed ;  and  at  a  distant  period,  the  older 
contributors,  who  still  survived,  might 
find  that  all  the  funds  had  been  ex* 
bausted  in  payins  the  clainui  of  the  pie« 
deceasing  contributovvr  ud  thti  tJbeve 
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remained  for  them  nothing  but  to  sub- 
init  to  tho  ruinous  and  aggnivateJ  loss 
which  tlie  ignorance  or  unskiliulncss  of 
tho  projectors  of  tlic  scbeuie  bad  oc- 
casioned.  Such  a  catastrophe,  besides 
the  ruin  it  vrould  inilict  on  many  fa. 
uiilies,  would  give  such  a  blow  to  Life 
Assurance,  generallyj  as  would  bo 
greatly  to  be  deplored. 

But  even  though  the  premiums  were 
calculated  on  the  most  accurate  princi. 
pies,  still,  if  the  number  of  persons  as- 
sured were  not  sufficient  to  keep  up, 
by  their  contributions,  that  average 
which  is  so  indispensable  to  Life  Assur- 
ance, and  upon  which  all  its  calcula- 
tions are  founded,  the  same  disastrous 
result  might  arise ;  tuid  it  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  such  occurrences  with- 
out trembling;  for  the  consequences. 

The  rameo}'  for  all  such  evils  is  plain 
and  obvious.  Tho  Legislature  ought  to 
interfere,  and  to  take  all  Life  Assurance 
companies  of  every  description  under 
its  fostering  care.  Inspectors  ought  to 
be  appointed,  who  should  examino 
the  accounts  of  every  Life  Assurance 
company,  and  report  periodically  aa  to 
its  affairs.  No  such  company  should 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  business  with- 
out a  license  from  Government,  and 
without  a  report  upon  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  on  which  its  busiiness 
was  to  be  conducted.  No  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Company  should  bo  per- 
mitted to  commence  business,  till  either 
such  a  number  of  persons  had  agreed 
to  join  as  should  be  sufficient  to  sccuro 
the  proper  average,  or  till  such  a  sum 
were  deposited  in  the  public  funds  as 
would  sutficiently  secure  to  each  per- 
son assured  the  amount  of  his  insur. 
ance.  In  regard  to  pi'oj)rietai'y  ct>m- 
panies»  it  should  l>e  the  duty  of  the  J^io- 
gislature  to  provide  that  such  a  sum 
should  be  invested  in  the  public  funds 
as  would  be  sufficient,  along  with  the 
premiums  contributed,  to  secure  to 
every  person  assured  tho  full  benefit  of 
his  insurance.  The  afikirs  of  all  As- 
surance Companies,  both  old  and  new, 
should  be  investigated,  and  reported 
upon  at  short  intervals,  by  inspectors 
appointed  by  Government,  and  the  re- 
sult of  such  inspection  should  be  re- 
ported,  and  published,  along  with 
every  advertisement  issued  by  aiiy  As- 
surance Company. 

Some  such  plan  is  indispensable  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  and  it 
should  be  adopted  without  delay.  If 
the  pamphlets  already  referred  to  can 


be  relied  on,  there  are  several  Assur- 
ance Comj)anies  now  carrying  on  bu- 
siness on  the  most  delusive  and  unsafe 
principles,  and  which,  both  for  their 
own  sakcs,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  public,  should  either  be  immediate- 
ly suppressed,  or  should  be  compelled 
to  idtor  their  present  system,  and  to 
^ive  that  security  to  the  public  which 
IS  so  indispensably  required.  We  do 
not  inquire  at  present  how  far  tho 
statements  now  refen^d  to  arc  cor- 
rect ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose that  such  evils  mav  exist,  and 
ought  to  bo  remedied.  \Ve  have  no 
reason,  however,  to  doubt — but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  best  ground  for  believ- 
ing— that  tho  statements  to  which  wo 
have  referred  are  far  from  being  inac- 
curate ;  and  that,  unless  an  iunnediato 
and  stringent  remedy  bo  applied,  tho 
motit  grievous  and  calamitous  results 
will,  ere  long,  follow.  But  as  we  have 
no  hostility  to  any  Life  Assurance  C^om- 
pany,  and,  on  tho  contrai*y,  heartily 
wish  prosperity  to  all  such  associations, 
wo  merely  discharge  what  we  regard 
as  a  public  duty,  in  calling  tho  atteu- 
tion  of  the  Legislature  to  this  impor- 
tant subject  Though  wo  have  hastily 
sketched  a  plan  for  guarding  against 
the  abuses  and  errors  rofen*ed  to,  we 
have  no  desire  that  it  should  be  adopt- 
ed, if  any  better  expedient  for  at- 
taining  the  same  end  shall  be  sug- 
gested.  Our  sole  object  is  the  public 
safety ;  and  it  is  as  much  fur  tho  be- 
nefit of  Life  Assurance  Societies  theiu- 
selves  as  it  is  for  that  of  the  public, 
that  some  eflectual  check  ugain-st  er- 
rors or  mistakes  should  bo  ])rovided. 
AVe  are  i>ersuaded  that  everj-  i-espect- 
ablo  Life  Assurance  Company  carry- 
ing on  business  on  souml  principles, 
would  hail  with  gratitude  any  system 
of  Government  inspection ;  and  any 
company  which  should  object  to  this, 
or  be  jealous  of  it,  wouhl  afford  no  uu- 
certain  proof  that  it  was  founded  ou 
erroneous  principles,  or  was  carrying 
on  its  business  in  an  unsafe  manner. 

When  it  is  Icept  in  view  that  a  Life 
Assurance  Company  may  bo  utterly 
insolvent  for  many  ye^irs,  before  its 
bankruptcy  can  be  known,  and  even 
when  it  is  carrying  on  its  business,  with 
apparent,  but  delusive  prosperity,  and 
perhaps  giving  large  bonuses  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  assured,  the  necessity 
of  a  vigorous  and  earlv  check  must  bo 
very  apparent.  Any  Icind  of  inspec- 
tion should  iiscertain,  not  merely  that 
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the  prcmtums  are  sufficient  to  cover 
the  nsksi  and  that  these  are  duly  paid, 
and  properly  invested,  but  also  that  the 
number  of  contributors  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  that  average,  without  which 
Life  Assurance  would  be  a  mere  delu- 
sion.  The  influx  of  new  contributors 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  average : 
and  if  a  Life  Assurance  Company  were 
to  become  stationar}',  so  as  to  have  no 
accession  of  new  contributors,  it  would 
be  the  imperative  duty  of  any  inspec- 
tor to  ascertain,  by  minute  calculation, 
that  the  interest  of  all  the  members 
was  so  secured  that  the  last  survivor, 
or  his  representatives,  would  draw  the 
full  sum  assured. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  extreme  hazard 
with  which  some  of  what  are  now  the 
most  flourishing  and  prosperous  Life 
Assurance  Companies  first  commenced 
business.  Most  of  the  Mutual  Assur- 
ance Companies  commenced  with  so 
few  contributors,  that  if  one  of  them 
had  died  during  the  first  or  second 
year  of  the  establishment,  the  whole 
contributions  would  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  paying  the  sum  assured. 
They  were  singularly  fortunate  in  this 
respect ;  but  if  the  hazards  of  such  an 
enterprise  had  been  then  as  well  known 
as  they  now  are,  some  of  these  associa- 
tions would  never  have  been  com- 
menced. Now  that  these  hazards  are 
better  known,  it  is  well  to  provide 
against  them,  and  to  call  the  attention 
both  of  the  public  and  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  this  important  subject. 

Our  object  in  this  article  has  been 
chiefly  to  give  such  a  popular  view  of 
Life  Assurance  as  may  enable  the  pub- 
lie  to  judge  of  the  evils  which  must 
arise  from  crude  or  ill-digested 
schemes,  and  to  guard  against  the 
dangers  which  ma^r  be  occasioned  by 

giving  too   implicit   credit  to  those 
aming  advertisements  which  are  too 
often  put  forth  by  some  Assurance 


Companies.  There  is  no  business 
which  can  more  easily  be  perverted  to 
the  most  ruinous  purposes,  by  unprin* 
ciplcd  spectators,  than  that  of  Life 
Assurance.  By  underrating  the  pre- 
miums, a  fraudulent  companv  might 
contrive  to  carry  on  a  large  business 
for  a  considerable  time ;  and  the  more 
dupes  they  got,  the  longer  and  more 
easily  could  they  carry  on  their  deoep* 
tive  business.  £ven  where  no  fraud  is 
intended,  mere  ignorance  may  lead  to 
the  same  result ;  and  every  considenu 
tion,  therefore,  concurs  in  rendering  it 
the  duty  of  the  I^egislature  to  interfere» 
without  delay,  in  placing  this  branch 
of  business  on  a  secure  and  safe  foot- 
ing. Let  it  never  bo  forgotten  that, 
of  all  public  institutions,  a  Life  Assar- 
ance  Company  is  that  which  may  be  the 
longest  carried  on  under  false  colours, 
and  which,  in  the  end,  may  terminate 
the  most  disastrously  for  those  who  have 
relied  on  its  obligations.  Even  under 
the  most  fair  appearances,  a  Life  As. 
Burance  Company  may  carry  on  busi- 
ness  for  many  years,  and  pay  all 
demands,  while  it  is  really  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  insolvency.  This  it  is  enabled 
to  do  by  the  fresh  accession  of  mem- 
bers, and  out  of  the  premiums  paid  by 
them  ;  and  in  this  way  it  may,  for 
many  years,  carry  on  a  ruinous  bust- 
ness,  to  the  injury  of  other  companies 
established  on  sounder  principles,  and 
to  the  utter  disappointment  of  those 
contributors  who  nave  survived  the 
payment  of  many  premiums,  and  who 
live  only  to  see  the  crtiel  disappoint- 
ment of  all  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  a  paternal  Govern- 
ment to  take  some  immediate  and  de- 
cisive steps  for  averting  so  great  an 
evil ;  and  if  the  few  foregoing  remarks 
shall  conduce  to  draw  attention  to  this 
important  object,  our  design  will  be 
accomplished. 
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Some  time  back,  in  this  Magazine,*  we 
discussed  at  large  the  subject  of  the 
fisheries,  in  connexion  with  a  measure 
then  before  Parliament,  for  the  amend- 
pent  of  the  laws  regulating  the  fisheries 
in  Ireland.  We  do  not  usually  recur 
to  a  subject  which  we  have  once  fully 
discussed,  but  in  the  present  article 
our  intention  principally  hi,  to  address 
ourselves  to  a  topic  which  only,  in  an 
incidental  manner,  has  relation  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  fisheries — ^we 
mean  the  methods  lately  mooted  for 
breeding  fish,  for  useful  and  economic 

Surposes,   by  artificial  means.     The 
'rench  Government  has  recently  issued 
a  commission  to  investigate  this  matter, 

I>reparatory  to  a  inore  ample  deve- 
opment  of  the  fisheries  on  the  French 
coasts  ;  and  upon  the  present  occasion 
we  purpose  making  a  few  obser* 
▼ations  on  that  somewhat  interestmg 
subject. 

We  are  very  far  fi^>m  saying  that 
this  proceeding,  with  reference  to  the 
artificial  breedmg  of  fish,  is  not,  on  the 
part  of  our  oontmental  neighbours,  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Let  us 
examine  into  it  more  particularly. 
Two  French  fishermen,  named  Grehin 
and  Remy,  some  years  back  set  them. 
selves  to  work,  to  replenish,  by  artificial 
means,  the  stock  of  trout  in  the  streams 
of  their  district  (the  department  of  the 
Vosges),  and  very  successful  results 
having  attended  their  efforts,  the 
French  Government  "has  at  length  en- 
gaged their  services,  with  the  view  of 
carrying  out  these  processes  on  a  more 
extendve  scale.  The  methods  here 
adverted  to,  of  breeding  fish  by  arti- 
ficial means,  are  not  now  heard  of  in 
our  own  country  for  the  first  time. 
On  the  contrary,  in  Scotland,  manjr 
years  ago,  and  in  a  very  systematic 
form,   Mr.  John  Shawf  carried  on 


those  processes,  adjacent  to  the  river 
Nith,  from  the  year  1833,  when  his 
experiments  first  commenced,  until 
their  publication  in  1836.  In  these 
experiments  he  succeeded  perfectly, 
both  in  breeding  salmon-fry,  and  re* 
taining  them  in  his  enclosures  near  the 
river,  durin<;  the  several  stages  of  their 
growth,  as  far  as  that  stage  when  they 
acquire  the  peculiar  characteristics  and 
migratory  instincts  of  the  salmon-fry. 
There,  however,  his  care  and  tutelage 
ceased,  as  at  that  stage  the  impulse  to 
quit  the  river  takes  place,  and  they 
must  then  be  allowed  to  seek  the  sea, 
otherwise  .they  die ;  but,  from  the  arti- 
ficial exclusion  of  the  mature  ova  and 
milt,  either  from  living  salmon  or  from 
salmon  recently  killed — which  ovii,  fe- 
cundated with  the  milt  he  had  buried 
or  covered  in  the  gravel  of  his  ponds, 
in  imitation  of  the  mode  adopted  by 
the  salmon  themselves,  in  their  natural 
spawning  places  in  the  river — to  the 
appearance  of  the  embryo  fish  emerg- 
ing from  the  gravel — and  then  througn 
the  several  stages  of  their  growth  dur- 
ing two  year^,  until  they  had  mani- 
fested themselves  healthy  and  vigorous 
salmon.fij — through  lul  these  pro- 
cesses, Mr,  Shaw  succeeded  perfectly 
in  breeding  and  rearing  salmon-fir, 
and  dismissing  them  m>m  his  fish- 
ponds to  the  sea.  We  may  add,  that 
m  the  course  of  his  experiments  he 
fully  established  the  fact  of  the  identity 
of  the  saJmon-fry  with  the  small  fish 
called  the  graveling — a  discovery  which 
had  escaped  the  acuteness  and  the  re- 
search of^all  naturalists,  and  the  merit 
and  credit  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Shaw 
alone.  The  experiments  we  allude  to 
were  carried  on  under  the  surveillanoe 
of  distinguished  naturalists  and  other 
literary  savans ;  and  the  detail  of  all 
the  processes  may  be  seen  in  VoL  XTV* 
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t  As  the  breeding  of  fiah  by  artificial  means  is  now  likely  to  attract  much  attention,  it 
might  be  well  to  give  its  histoiy  shortly.  The  Count  Von  Gobtein,  a  German  naturalist, 
in  the  year  1758,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  breeding  fish  by  artificial  means,  and  realised 
it,  by  actually  prododiig  living  fi^h  from  spawn ;  but  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Drumlanrig,  in 
Scotland,  first  applied  this  discovery  to  useful  practical  purpoees,  by  perfonniug,  skilfidly 
and  saoceasfttlly,  a  whole  series  of  experiments  with  the  salmon,  from  the  egg  to  the  fish, 
iud  he  has  left  nothing  to  be  done  in  breeding  and  rtarmg  them,  except,  perhaps,  to  apply 
or  extend  further  his  useful  discoveries. 
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of  the  ''Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh."  Still  these  ex- 
periments  have  not  as  yet  had  any 
useful  practical  results — at  least  on  any 
large  scale — such  as  have  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  French  fishermen  with 
river  fish.  Undoubtedly  the  migratory 
instinct  of  the  salmon  species  inter- 
poses  a  difficulty.  If  that  difficulty 
did  not  e^isty  the  whole  process  of 
breeding  salmon  by  artificial  means 
might  be  considered  as  un  fait  aC' 
eampli :  since  no  doubt  whatever  now 
exists,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
breed,  hf  artificial  means,  salmon-fry 
to  an  unhmited  extent,  either  in  |K>nds 
or  in  the  actual  spawning  places  m  the 
river. 

We  have  read  and  carefully  collated 
mil  that  has  been  published  on  ihia  in- 
teresting subject  for  some  years  back* 
as  well  in  the  records  of  thq  proceed- 
ings of  the  learned  society  above  re- 
femd  to,  as  also  in  man^  published 
communications  from  practical  persons, 
which  have  at  difiereut  times  appeared 
in  the  leading  organ  of  the  sporting 
world  in  England ;  but  we  have  not 
jet  formed  a  decided  opinion,  nor  do 
we  intend  to  come  to  any  hasty  con- 
clusion on  the  whole  of  this  subject. 
We  shall  reserve  our  judgment  pend- 
ing the  inquiries  and  operations  of  the 
French  Commissioners ;  and  if  we  can 
see  (which  we  by  no  means  despair  of 
doing)  useful  results  developing  them- 
selves, we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in 
taking  a  lesson  from  the  book,  now 
open^  for  the  first  time,  by  our  inge- 
nious continental  neighbours* 

In  Ireland  a  difficulty  presents  itself 
at  the  outset,  in  the  way  of  such  inves- 
ti^tions.  Ilere,  public  rights  of  fishery 
exist  in  almost  all  the  rivers,  and  pri- 
vate rights  also  are  much  subdivided : 
hOy  thmfore*  who  would  take  upon 
him  the  ^  office  of  incubator  f;eneral 
in  any  river,  would  only  realise  the 
complaint  made  by  Sir  Walter  Sootty 
in  *<  Redgauntlet,"  and  would  become 
inerehr  a  sort  of  clocking.hen  to  hatch 
fish  for  other  folk  below  him  to  catch 
and  eat ;  in  Scotland,  where  many  of 
the  rivers,  from  their  sources  to  the 
sea,  are  held  as  fiefs ;  or  in  France, 
where  thi9  subject  is  now  taken  up  by 
the  (Government,  such  researches,  poe- 
fiibly,  mav  be  best  prosecuted. 

Nevertheless*  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  ofier  our  opinions,  and  suggestions 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  success 
may  be  hoped  for ;  in  an  inqoiiing  age 


like  the  present,  and  in  the  face  of 
some  very  suooe^ul  experiments,  the 
public  are  not  likely  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  gradual  decline  of  our  salmon 
fisheries,  concurrently  with  the  know, 
ledge  of  the  fact,  Uiat  from  a  sin^ 
pair  of  salmon,  some  thousands  of  their 
young  can  be  produced  in  a  single  sea- 
son, either  by  artificial  means  in  ponds, 
or  bv  the  natural  process  in  the  river, 
in  the  spawning-beds  selected  by  the 
salmon  tnemselves. 

With  respect  to  in<]tigenonfl  river 
fish,  and  particuhrly  river  trout,  wo 
can  see  no  obstacle  whatever  to  a  si- 
milar success  in  our  rivers,  with  that 
which  has  attended  the  French  me- 
thods in  breeding  them  to  an  almost 
vntimited  extent:  with  lobsters  and 
other  crustacsB  which  inhabit  the  sea, 
we  also  think  the  project  perfectly 
feasible ;  as  regards  oysters,  we  know 
that  we  can  multiply  them  in  artificial 
beds  almost  to  an}^  extent,  and  under 
the  existing  fishery  Acts,  the  necessary 
powers  for  that  purpose  are  given  s  a 
targe  extension  of  tne  oyster  fisheries 
has  already  taken  place  under  thoae 
provisions,  and  there  is  an  ample,  al- 
most an  unlimited  field  for  further  ex- 
tension. 

But  the  salmon  t — there's  the  rubs 
he  is  a  roving  gentleman,  and  once 
fully  formed  as  a  minute  creature  in 
the  river,  he  takes  his  leave  of  us  for 
a  while,  and  puts  to  sea,  where  all  we 
know  of  him  is,  that  his  growth  is  re- 
markably rapid,  and  that  he  will,  if 
not  intercepted,  infallibly  return  in 
two  or  three  months  to  the  river  and 
place  in  which  he  was  bred. 

We  have  said  that  salmon-fry  can 
be  produced  in  rivers  to  any  conceiva- 
ble amount,  either  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess or  by  artificial  means :  no  doubt 
whatever  exists  respecting  the  extra- 
ordinary fecundity  of  the  salmon ;  and 
since  they  produce  their  young  in  such 
vast  abundance  by  the  natural  process, 
the  objects  to  be  attained  in  adoptins 
the  aruficial  mode  are,  that  we  by  such 
means  acquire  a  more  complete  com- 
mand of  the  spawning-beds,  and  a 
greater  control  over  the  parent  fish 
and  over  ^  brood,  and  can  ezerdao 
that  control  for  the  pmpoee  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  vanoos  casoahiea  to 
which  they  are  exposed  in  the  main 
course  and  channel  of  the  river.  Thus, 
by  hatching  the  spawn  in  ponds,  or  in 
retired  streams,  it  can  be  protected, 
while  buried  in  the  gravel,  from  the 
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injurious  efiects  of  floods^  or  fh)m  dan- 
gers  arising  from  the  opposite  condition 
of  the  river — we  mean  drought — ^when 
the  spawning-bed  is  often  leu  high  and 
dry,  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
whole  brood  so  circumstanced;  both 
these  destructive  causes  are  under  con- 
trol if  we  carry  on,  or  compel  the  pro- 
cess  to  be  carried  on,  in  secure  or  shel- 
tered places.  This  protection  can  be 
also  continued  to  the  brood  when  it 
emerges  from  the  gravel,  and  for  the 
long  period  (two  years  •)  during  which 
the  fr^  remain  in  the  river,  previous 
to  their  first  descent  to  the  sea ;  this 
fhrther  tutelage  protects  the  fry  from 
the  various  dangers  which  surround 
them  in  the  river  at  large  —  we  mean 
those  fh>m  the  angler*  the  poacher,  the 
pike,  the  waterfowl,  and  other  natural 
enemies,  not  forgetting  the  miller's- 
man. 

Now,  these  destructive  agencies  are 
all  avoided  by  breeding  thein  ourselves 
in  secure  places — that  is,  excluding  the 
spawn  by  pressure,  and  placing  it  in 
gravel,  in  imitation  of  the  method 
adopted  by  the  salmon  themselves; 
or,  by  coercing  the  fish,  by  confining 
them  in  their  range,  to  breed  in  smiJl 
streams,  which  latter  we  conceive  to 
be  the  best  mode,  restricting  them  to 
a  moderate  portion  of  the  river  or 
stream,  or  confining  them  altogether 
in  a  lateral  cut,  or  canal  connected 
therewith,  and,  by  proper  adaptations, 
providing  against  the  injurious  effects 
of  floods,  or  the  opposite  casualty — the 
sudden  falling  off^of  the  water. 

So  far,  the  investigations  and  ex. 
periments  hitherto  made  in  Scotland 
nave  been  completely  successful,  and 
they  do  not,  in  fact,  much  vary  from 
the  process  of  committing  to  the  parent 
earth  the  vegetable  seeds.  You  t4ike 
the  eggs  of  £he  salmon  (the  roe  fecun- 
dated with  the  milt),  and  merely  pro- 
vide for  their  natural  vivication  ip  the 
gravel  by  the  ordinary  effect  of  the 
seasons,  and  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere  and  water.  Without  further 
disquisition  on  this  head,  we  may  ad. 
vance  our  position  some  steps,  and 
come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ingenuity  of  roan  has  already  set. 
tied  the  question  that  salmon-fry  can 


be  bred  by  artificial  means  in  rivers  or* 
streams  in  any  conceivable  profusion. 
But  then  comes  a  second  problem. 
We  have  dismissed  our  progeny  of 
salmon-fry  in  countless  myriads  into 
the  sea — there  we  lose  sight  of  them  ; 
we  have  protected  them  in  their  in- 
fancy  in  the  river — how  are  we  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  adolescent  state  in 
the  sea? 

We  confess,  to  our  belief,  that  un- 
less this  second  problem  can  be  suc- 
cessfully mastered,  no  very  extraor- 
dinary or  very  important  practical  re- 
sults will  follow  m>m  the  successful 
mastery  of  the  first. 

We  shall  explfun  our  views  on  this 
point  as  concisely  as  possible.  We  do 
not  think,  as  we  have  already  said, 
that  any  extremely  important  practi- 
cal results  will  follow  from  breeding 
salmon-firy  artificially  in  rivers,  unless 
we  can  go  a  step  further,  and  protect 
them,  at  least  for  some  period,  in  the 
sea ;  and  the  following  are  our  reasons: 
In  spite  of  all  opposing  circumstances, 
the  number  of  salmon-fry  annually 
produced  by  the  salmon  themselves, 
by  the  natural  process  in  the  river,  is 
at  all  times  so  prodigious,  and  the 
fry,  which  actually  descend  to  the  sea 
from  every  river,  and  in  every  season, 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  cannot  escape 
from  the  conclusion,  that  some  enor- 
mous  waste  goes  on  in  the  sea  fix)m 
natural  causes;  and  that,  until  this 
waste  can  be  controlled,  it  will  answer 
no  paramount  practical  purpose  to 
multiply  further  the  abundant  produc- 
tion which  the  salmon  (if  allow^  to  go 
up  to  spawn  in  sufficient  numbers)  can, 
without  any  adventitious  aid,  effect  for 
themselves.  The  leaves  on  the  trees 
are  not  more  abundant  than  the  pro- 
digious  swarms  of  salmon-fry  which  we 
have  seen  in  some  seasons  descending 
rivers;  and  yet,  in  ensuing  seasons, 
so  observable  increase,  either  of  grilse 
or  matured  salmon,  has  taken  place. 

We  have  often,  also— indeed,  con- 
tinuously, for  a  period  of  some  thirty 
years — ^been  puzzled  with  a  fact,  which 
we  have  constantly  and  invariably  ob- 
served, namely,  that  when  a  flood 
occurs  —  opportunely,  as  is  often 
thought,  at  the  very  period  {say  the  be- 


*  We  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  embarrass  oar  subject  with  the  cootroversy  as  to  whether 
Hhe  aalmon-firy  are  of  the  age  of  one  or  of  two  years,  when  they  -flrst  go  off  to  the  sea.    We 
think  Mr.  Shaw  has  proved  his  case,  and  that  the  fry  have  completed  the  second,  and  are 
entering  on  their  third  year,  when  they  first  quit  the  river. 
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ginning  of  May)  when  the  fry  aro  on 
their  passage  to  the  sea — the  very  re- 
sult tnat  would  naturally  be  expected 
from  the  safe  transit  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  fry  from  the  river  to  the  sea-« 
does  not  actually  take  place,  but  the 
very  opposite ;  and  the  ensuing  and  cor. 
respondmg  salmon  season  often  shows 
not  an  increase  beyond  the  average  of 
other  ^ears,  but  very  frequently  a  di. 
minution.  Man^r  years  back  we  were 
80  much  struck  with  this  circumstance^ 
that  we  resolved  to  keep,  and  did  keep* 
a  registrv  of  floods ;  and  we  have  found 
the  result  invariable — ^viz.,  that  when 
the  whole  brood  has  been  carried  off 
to  the  sea,  on  a  flood,  in  the  month  of 
May,  realising  the  piscatory  proverb— 

•*  Tbt  flnt  flood  In  M«j 
Takei  aU  the  fry  aw«7,** 

the  produce  in  salmon,  of  ensuing  and 
corresponding  years,  has  been  fre- 
quently less,  and  not,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  immeasurably  more, 
than  in  seasons  when  the  fry  were  de- 
tained in  the  river  in  comparatively 
dry  seasons,  making  their  descent  gra- 
dually, detained  and  obstructed  by 
mill-dams,  and  subjected,  during  their 
tedious  passage  downwards,  to  all  the 
ills  that  fry  are  heirs  to.  The  same 
obaervation  may  be  made  with  refe- 
rence to  winters  when  unusually  large 
numbers  of  salmon  have  been  known 
to  spawn  in  rivers,  and  unusually  large 
numbers  of  Iry  have  been  produced, 
and  yet  the  produce  in  grilse  or  sal- 
mon of  succeeding  years  has  been  very 
deficient.  It  willbe  said,  in  answer  to 
these'  perplexing  facts,  that  we,  per- 
haps, miscalculate  the  age  and  periods 
of  migration  respectively,  both  of  the 
fry  going  down  and  of  the  grilse  com- 
ing up ;  and,  consequently,  miscalcuLite 
the  periods  that  would  correspond  with 
the  descent  of  the  one  and  the  ascent 
of  the  other.  We  are  aware  of  the 
arguments  that  can  be  founded  on  that 
objection,  but  have  taken  a  large  mar- 
giD  and  seTeral  riven,  for  our  ob. 
iervation ;  and  our  conviction  remains 
clear,  that  when  ooantless  myriads  of 
mature  salmon-fry  have  passed  off  to 
the  sea  in  safety,  by  means  of  floods, 
ensuing  seasons  do  not  at  all  show 


those  results  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  follow. 

Our  conclusion  from  the  above  pre- 
mises is,  that  an  immense  waste  and 
destruction  of  fry  takes  place  in  the 
sea,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary. 

This  waste  may  be  occasioned  in  all 
seasons,  by  the  havoc  made  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  tiny  brood  on  their  first 
migration  to  the  sea,  by  fishes  which 
await  their  descent  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  or,  in  case  of  floods,  the  whole 
brood  may  suffer  firom  being  launched 
too  rapidly  into  the  sea,  mfore  the^ 
have  been  sufficiently  '*  acclimated,**  if 
we  may  so  use  the  word ;  or  they  may 
be  carried  away  so  far  to  sea  by  the 
force  of  the  flooded  waters*  as  to  be 
unable  to  regain  the  sandy  banks  or 
shallows,  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
primary  resort  of  those  minute  crea- 
tures on  their  first  arrival  in  the  sea ; 
or — but  we  need  not  suggest  theories. 
We  grapple  with  the  fact,  and  rest  our 
fulcrum  upon  it :  that  a  vast  destruc- 
tion of  salmon-fry  does  actually  take 
place,  in  all  seasons,  in  the  sea. 

We  have  just  escaped  from  a  theory 
—we  ignore  theories,  and  studiously 
avoid  them.  In  following  the  finny 
tribes  into  the  recesses  of  the  deep, 
theories  may  be  multiplied  without 
end,  and  yet  no  advance  be  made ;  we 
shall  offer  our  views  with  diflldenoe, 
but  yet  offer  them,  as  they  are  founded 
on  experience  and  observation.  The 
conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  is,  that 
if  success,  with  marked  and  ample  re- 
suits,  is  to  be  attained  at  all  in  breed- 
inff,  by  artificial  means,  the  migratory 
fishes,  it  will  be  by  seeking,  in  some 
degree,  to  extend  our  control  over  them 
to  the  sea.  This,  to  a  certain  limited 
extent,  might,  we  conceive,  be  done  by 
retaining  them  even  for  a  short  period 
in  salt-water  hikes,  or  in  enclosures  of 
sea-water,  formed  in  the  shallows  of 
sandy  bays.  In  such  shallows  we  see 
other  minute  fishes,  of  various  spedes, 
developing  themselves  in  endless  mul- 
titudes, and  securely  awaiting,  in  those 
safe  retreats,  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
their  existence. 

Though  the  growth  of  the  salmon- 
fry  is  so  slow  and  gradual  in  the  river, 
its  growth  in  the  sea  is  as  remarkably 


*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  detosnding  a  river  or  strasm,  in  rapid  water,  the  sshnoa- 
try  always  go  tail  foremost — so  alio  do  salmon,  if  the  stream  be  rspid ;  if  the  conent  be  on^ 
moderately  rapid,  neither  salmon  nor  salmon-fry  vdU  **  tail  it  down/*  bat  go  in  the  usoat 
way. 
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rapid.  ^  A  fry  of  two  ounces*  weight, 
when  it  reaches  the  sch,  becomes,  in 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  a  grilse,  or  young 
salmon,  of  five  or  six  pounds.  We  con- 
ceive,  then,  that  if  means  can  be  de- 
vised  to  retain  the  young  brood  in  salt- 
water enclosures  for  a  portion  of  this 
period^  even  for  a  fortnight,  or  for  a 
week,  a  position  would  be  arrived  at, 
a  lociu  standi  would  be  obtained,  from 
which  extreme  results  might,  with  some 
confidence,  be  calculated. 

We  shall — but  merely  for  example — 
suppose  a  locality,  or  localities.  We 
take,  for  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin  Bay,  that  portion  of  strand 
oovered  with  sea-water,  which  is  en. 
dosed  by  the  line  of  the  Dublin  and 
Droghedft  Railroad,  and  into  which  the 
river  Tolka  discharges  itself;  it  is 
manifest,  that  with  Tittle  difficulty  or 
expense,  salmon- fr}',  in  any  quantity  or 
profusion,  could  be  produced  in  the 
Tolka,  and  be  then,  at  the  proper  pe- 
riods, discharged  into  this  large  tract  of 
sea-water,  and  there  retained,  by  suit- 
able  arrangements,  for  a  few  weeks,  dur- 
ing  which  they  would  acquire  streno^th^ 
ai^  become  "  acclimated"  gradually ; 
and,  above  all,  be  protected  from  the 
yarious  dangers  which  await  them  from 
natural  enemies  on  their  first  ingress  to 
the  sea.  We  do  not,  however,  think 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  city 
is  the  suitable  place  for  such  expen. 
ments — particularly  when  so  many  pure 
mountain  streams  and  secluded  locali. 
ties  can  be  so  easily  selected. 

In  the  small  streams  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  sea  at  Bray,  near 
Dublin,  and  which  are  excellent  spawn- 
ing streams,  frequented  by  their  own 
native  salmon,  salmon-fry  could  be 
produced  in  any  conceivable  profusion, 
and  be  discharged  at  the  proper  season 
into  a  suitable  enclosure  accessible  to 
the  sea- water ;  and  be  thus  protected, 
at  all  events  for  some  portion  of  their 
existence,  in  their  new  element. 

But  we  shall  select  a  locality  where 
this  experiment,  or,  ratlier,  idl  these 
experiments,  might  be  tried  on  a  large 
scale,  and  at  a  small  expense,  and  un- 
der  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
We  mean  that  larce  reach  of  sea  or 
tidal-water  which  iTows  up  near  the 
town  of  AVieklow  into  a  cuLdesac, 
forming  a  large  salt-water  lake,  and 
into  which  the  little  rivers  Vartry  and 
Kathnew  discharge  themselves.  We 
»hall  endeavour,  in  relation  to  these 
two  rivers,  to  exemplify  the  whole  pro- 


cess of  breeding  fish  by  artificial  means, 
not  doubting  tliat  numerous  other  loca- 
lities equally  suitable  will  be  found  in 
various  other  counties  in  Ireland,  where 
this  process,  if  found  desirable,  might 
he  carried  out.  These  two  rivers,  the 
Vartry  and  Rathnew,  are  both  excel- 
lent spawning  rivers,  abounding  in  beds 
suitable  for  the  deposition  of  the  spawn, 
supplied  with  the  pure  mountain  stream, 
and  resorted  to  annually  by  their  own 
native  salmon ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
is  only  a  lucky  pair  or  two,  in  any  sea- 
son, that  are  allowed  to  spawn  in  these 
rivers ;  for,  no  sooner  do  the  male  and 
female  salmon  make  their  appearance 
on  the  spawning-beds  in  the  commence, 
ment  ot  autumn,  than  they  are  reck- 
lessly  speared  in  large  numbers.  We 
say,  then,  take  a  couple  of  miles,  or 
less,  respectively,  of  each  of  these  se- 
cluded, well-sheltered,  and  easily-pro- 
tected rivers,  and  restrict  the  salmon 
to  that  range ;  protect  that  limited  dis- 
tance thoroughly,  night  and  day ;  pro- 
vide against  the  disturbance  of  the  beds 
by  fioods,  and  against  the  deposition  of 
mud  from  the  same  cause ;  provide  also, 
by  a  slight  regulating  process,  against 
the  falling.ofT  of  the  water  below  a  cer- 
tain level,  merely  to  ensure  that  no  part 
of  the  spawning-beds  shall  be  left  dry. 
Make  all  these  provisions,  simple  and 
feasible  as  they  are,  and  in  four 
months  those  rivers,  by  the  natural 
process  alone,  will  contain  one  livinff 
mass  of  the  small  fish  called  '*  graveU 
ings,*'  which  subsequently  become  sal- 
mon-fry. The  oldest  inhabitant,  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  will  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  We  say,  then, 
protect  these  fry  while  they  remain  in 
these  rivers.  Allow  them,  at  the  pro- 
per  perio<l  of  their  growth,  to  pass  off 
into  the  salt-water  lake  which  we  have 
described  (called  in  the  locality  the 
**  Loitrim,"  but  marked  on  the  Ord- 
nance map  as  the  *'  Broad  Lough'*), 
which  they  will  do  in  their  respective 
seasons — about  the  commencement  of 
May.  Retain  them  in  that  marine  loca- 
lity  even  for  a  brief  period,  and  the 
whole  process,  we  conceive,  will  have 
been  carried  out  to  a  successful  or,  at 
all  events,  decisive  issue.  We  are 
averse  to  hazarding  an  opinion  as  to 
what  n'sults  might  be  expected ;  but 
we  would  be  slow,  indeed,  to  affirm, 
that  cxtnionlinary  results  might  not 
issue  out  of  such  an  experiment. 

Having  offiired  our  mite,  in  the  way 
of  suggestion,  upou  this  to^ic — vsvv^a 
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relation  to  the  breediDg  of  salmon — of 
the  feasibility  of  breeding  other  fish  to 
useful  purposes^  by  artificial  means> 
no  manner  of  doubt  exists — we  would 
again  observe,  that  the  migratory  ha- 
bits of  the  salmon  species  interpose  a 
very  serious  difficulty.  Still  we  con- 
ceive this  should  not  deter  experiment 
and  careful  investigation.  If  tne  whole 
process  of  breeding  salmon  by  artificial 
means  were  carried  out  now,  and  at 
once,  with  the  most  stupendous  results, 
and  to  the  fullest  measure  of  success, 
it  would  yet  be  a  mere  cypher  to  the 
marvels  which  the  present  age  has  al- 
ready accomplished. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  a  dif- 
ficulty exists  in  Ireland  in  dealing  in 
this  way  with  rivers,  as  no  individual 
has  such  an  exclusive  property  in  any 
river  and  the  coast  adjoinmg  as  would 
enable  him,  or  would  warrant  his  en- 
tering upon  such  large  experiments. 
We  shall,  however,  at  all  events,  care- 
fully observe,  and  note  any  *' progress" 
that  may  be  made  in  this  line  in  Scot- 
land or  by  the  French  Commission 
just  appointed — from  which  latter  im- 
portant results  are  expected.  In  the 
meantime,  our  suggestion  would  be — 
adopt,  widiout  further  loss  of  time,  the 
practical  measures  for  the  resuscitation 
of  the  Irish  salmon  fisheries,  contained 
in  the  bill  lately  before  Parliament ; 
and,  failing  these,  wc  might  then  have 
recourse  to  the  French  methods. 

But  as  these  processes  can  at  all 
times  be  availed  of  advantageously  in 
small  and  in  much  exhausted  rivers — 
as  the  breeding  of  salmon-fry  by  arti- 
ficial means  m  enclosed  streams  or 
ponds  will  be  always  an  aid,  and  use- 
ful addition  to  tlie  ordinarv  stock  of 
salmon. fry  produced  in  the  nver ;  and 
as  it  may  be  assumed,  and  taken  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  greater  the  mass 
of  salmon.fry  sent  down  to  the  sea,  the 
greater  will  be  the  per-centage  that 
may  be  expected  to  return; — ^for  all 
these  reasons,  we  think  it  would  be 
well  to  have  in  the  new  measure,  a 
clause  exempting  from  the  penalties  of 
the  Act,  any  persons  found  taking  sal- 
mon, trout,  or  other  fish,  off  spawning 
beds,  in  the  close  season,  for  scientific 
or  for  practical  purposes ;  provided 
such  persons  have  the  license  of  the 
Commissioners  for  so  doing. 

In  our  former  article  upon  the  fishe- 
ries in  this  Magazine,  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted,  we  discussed  fully 
that  vexata  questio'^ihc  policy  of  per- 


mitting the  use  of  fixed  nets  within 
rivers  and  harbours.  Since  that  period 
some  discussion  has  taken  place  in 
Parliament — ^we  mean,  the  discussion 
which  took  place  when  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion was  brought  forward  for  second 
reading ;  and  from  what  then  trans- 
pired, it  is  plain  that  any  effort  for  the 
total  abolition  of  those  engines  in 
rivers  and  harbours,  will  be  attended 
with  great  difficulty :  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  alter  one  iota  of  our  opinions 
upon  that  question.  Indeed,  we  wish 
it  to  be  understood,  that  we  put  for- 
ward the  article  in  question  as  a  com- 
plete practical  system  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  salmcn  fisheries :  we  pro- 
pounded our  own  opinions,  and  drew 
solely  from  practical  sources,  having 
their  origin  in  our  own  experience. 
We  shall  not  now  modify  or  vary  anjr 
of  those,  our  carefully  considered  opi- 
nions ;  if  we  here  re- open  the  question 
as  to  fixed  nets,  we  do  so  not  upon  prac- 
tical, but  upon  political  grounds. 

Our  opinions  remain  the  same.  We 
consider  that  the  legalisation  of  stake 
and  bag  .nets  bv  statute,  and  the  per- 
mission thus  mven  to  erect  such  fix- 
tures in  our  nvcrs  and  estuaries,  was 
a  most  unfortunate  and  mistaken  act 
of  legislation ;  interfering,  up  to  the 
very  point  of  indignation,  with  the 
free  navigation  of  our  rivers  and  har- 
bours, and  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  being  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  provisions  of  our  most  ancient  sta- 
tutes; and  in  derogation  of  Magna 
Charta  itself,  or  the  clause  in  it  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  hxdeU,  or  fixed 
nets,  except  upon  the  open  8ca-coasts« 
The  Fishery  Act  of  1842,  wo  conceive, 
was  passed  in  contravention  of  all  these 
ancient  statutes,  and  also  of  the  com- 
mon law,  being  subversive  of  the  right 
of  the  subject  to  the  free  fishery  and 
free  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the 
pvat  harbours  and  estuaries  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Act  in  (question,  in- 
deed, might  have  been  intituled,  <*  An 
act  to  make  the  rk:h  richer,  and  the 
poor  poorer,"  since  it  transferred  the 
public  right  of  fishery  from  the  poor, 
who  exercised  it  from  time  immemorial* 
in  our  harbours  and  estuaries,  to  the 
landowners  who  possessed  land  open 
the  shores.  Our  opinion,  therefore,  as 
to  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  that 
enactment,  remains  unaltered. 

But  a  grave  and  difficult  quesUon 
remains :  will  the  Legislature  now  con. 
sent  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  make  void 
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those  titles  which  have  become  vested 
under  the  Act  of  1842.  On  publio 
grounds,  wo  would  say*  yes ;  and  that 
a  strong  and  vigorous  Government 
should  meet  an  acknowledged  publio 
evil  with  a  resolute  and  vigorous  nand. 
This,  however,  is  a  weighty  and  im- 
portant question  in  a  legal  and  also* 
perhaps,  in  a  constitutional  sense, 
upon  which  the  Government  and  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  Government  are 
the  proper  parties  to  decide. 

But  as  Uie  discussion  which  took 
pkoe  in  the  late  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Fisheries  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
ConoUy,  does  not  seem  to  augur  Bu 
vourably  for  the  views  of  those  who 
seek  the  total  abolition  of  those  fix- 
tures, it  might  be  useful,  should  the 
present  Government  be  averse  to  in- 
troduce any  very  sweeping  measure  as 
regards  those  fixtures,  here  to  inquire 
what  practical  means  could  be  adopt, 
ed  to  lessen  the  evil,  and  confine  the 
operation  of  tho  statute  to  its  strict 
letter,  making  it  conformable  with  tho 
evident  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
Legislature  in  framing  it. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  state  our 
views,  and  make  our  suggestions  on 
this  head,  with  as  much  brovitv  as 
possible.     First.— -We  conceive  that  a 
rule  for  defining  the  ynouths  of  rivers 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Legislatnro. 
In  the  Act  of  1842,  a  power  to  fix  by 
by-law  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  Ireland 
was  given  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Boara  of  Works;    which  power  haa 
been  exercised  by  them  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  without  any  regard  whatever 
to  scientific  rules.     We  may  give,  as 
one  out  of  manv  instances,  the  metro- 
politan river — the  Liffey.     Tho  Board 
of  Works,  in  1843,  fixed  its  mouth 
three  miles  inside  its  natural  or  nautical 
mouth :  this,  in  legal  parlance,  was  a 
fraud  upon  tho  power — on  undue  ex. 
ercise  of  the  obligation  imposed  by  tho 
Legislature.    A  mere  refercuoo  to  the 
Admiralty  charts  would  have  enabled 
the  Commissioners  to  have  fixed  the 
mouth  in  acc<Mx]anoo  wiik  natural,  hy- 
drographical,  and  nautical  rules.     In 
the  case  instanced,  it  was  done  to  an- 
swer a  purpose,  or  meet  a  particular 
case ;  but  no  such  purpose  was  contem- 
plated by  the  Legislature,  or  is  within 
the  meaning  of  tho  Act ;   it  is  not, 
therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
vious legislation  to  resume  a  power 
which  (ma  been  improperly  oxcrcisedj 


and  now  appoint,  by  positive  enact- 
ment, a  fixed  and  determinate  rule  for 
defining  river  mouths. 

Secondly.— -We  should  recommend  a 
vigorous  application  of  the  rule  pro- 
vided by  the  22nd  clause  of  the  Act  of 
1842,  restricting  (except  in  Uie  certain 
specified  cases)  the  use  of  these  en- 
gines in  rivers  and  harbours,  to  phices 
where  the  width  of  the  channel,  at  low 
water  or  sprinj^  tides,  is  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile. 

Thirdly. -.We  should  suggest  a  de^ 
claratory  clause,  effectually  preventing 
the  erection  of  fixed  nets  from  piers 
or  artificial  harbours.  The  enabling 
duuscs  (18th  and  J  9th)  in  the  Act  of 
1842,  empowered  landowners  to  erect 
such  engines  "  attached  to  tliat  part 
of  tlie  shore  ac\joiuing  such  land ;"  but 
olearl  V,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  to  aatborise  their  erection 
from  piers  projecting,  perhaps,  a  mile 
or  more  into  the  sea,  from  the  boundiury 
or  shore  of  such  land. 

Fourthly. — We  should  suggest  such 
a  regulation  of  the  mesh  of  all  fixed 
nets,  as  would  prevent  the  capture  of 
unsizeable  salmon,  or  salmon-pealt 
under  the  weight  of  five  pounds. 

Lastly.^ An  adequate  and  stringent 
administration  of  theexisting  or  amend- 
ed law.  Unless  a  speedy  provision  for 
this  purpose  be  made,  the  rights  of  the 
public  will  be  continually  invaded,  and 
the  public  fishery  be  gradually  appro- 
priated by  private  persons,  unti(  at 
length,  encroachment  and  usurpation 
will  become  prescriptive  right. 

These  are  the  practical  measures  we 
would  suggest  to  modify  the  injurious 
operation  of  those  fixed  engines  upon 
the  fisheries  at  krge.  We  confess, 
however,  we  should  much  rather  see  a 
Government  willing  and  strong  enough 
to  assert  the  publio  right  by  a  vigorous 
enactment,  and  sweep  away  for  ever 
from  our  rivers  and  harbours  those 
pernicious  fixtures,  at  least  all  those 
erected  under  colour  of  the  Act  of  1842. 
This,  we  conceive,  might  be  done  by  a 
mere  declaratory  law,  as  these  novel 
engines  are  almost  all  illegal,  under 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Act 
itself,  which  saves  and  excepts  the 
rights  of  navigation^  and  the  right  of 
i\xf^publ\c  fishery* 

We  would  now  shortly  direct  atten. 
tion  to  the  manner  in  which  the  now 
code  of  fishery  laws  has  been  carried 
into  execution.  It  is  a  saying,  that 
Engllihinen  forget  all  their  goou,  ster- 
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ling  common  sense  when  they  coroo 
to  (leal  with  Ireland.  In  1842,  all  the 
Irish  Fishery  Acts  from  the  5th  of  Ed. 
ward  IV.  to  the  1st  of  Victoria,  were 
repealed,  and  the  Govcmmeiit  then 
confided  to  the  Board  of  Works  the 
administration  of  the  fisheries,  rendered 
truly  difficult  and  arduous  by  the  re- 
peal of  so  many  ancient  statutes.  In 
the  place  of  many  of  the  express  pro- 
visions  of  those  statutes,  was  substi. 
tuted  a  power  to  make  by-laws  and 
regulations,  which  demanded  from  the 
Board  appointed  to  frame  these  by- 
laws and  regulations,  an  extensive  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  very  tech. 
nical  subject  with  which  they  had  to 
deal,  and  one  in  its  nature  intricate 
and  complicated ;  but  neither  the 
Board  couectively,  nor  any  individual 
member  of  it,  had  the  necessary,  or 
any  experience  or  knowledge  oi  the 
subject  to  guide  them ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  theories  the  most 
absurd  took  the  place  of  substantive 
facts,  long  known  and  ascertained: 
by-laws  were  made  and  regulations 
promulgated  repulsive  to  the  under- 
standing  of  the  whole  fishing  commu- 
nity ;  and  Acts  and  amended  Acts  were 
passe<],  making  confusion  worse  con- 
ibunded.  Memorials  were  daily  laid 
before  the  Commissioners,  who,  having 
no  independent  knowledge  of  their 
own  for  their  guidance,  groped  their 
way  as  well  as  they  could,  until  at 
length  the  public  prints,  public  meet- 
ings, and,  finally,  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  pronounced 
the  utter  incapacity  and  inability  of 
the  Board  of  Works  to  administer  the 
fisheries.* 

But  let  us  not  be  severe  on  that 
Board.  On  its  chairman,  in  the  high- 
est assembly  in  the  world,  a  high  eiao- 
gium  has  but  recently  been  pro- 
nounced; and  every  member  of  the 
Board  is  entitled,  we  believe,  to  un- 

5ualificd  respect — but  wo  stop  there. 
*heir  maladministration  and  misma- 
nagement of  the  fisheries  we  have 
always  unflinchingly  exposed,  and 
submitted  to  the  public  gaze.  We 
had  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  doing 


80.  We  saw  the  salmon  fisheries  de- 
clining from  year  to  year,  and  palpably 
from  the  mismanagement  of  the  Board. 
Had  evidence  o^our  assertions  been 
neoessarv,  we  might,  amongst  other 
proofs,  have  submitted  in  testimony 
against  them  their  own  annual  reports 
to  Parliament.  These  published  re- 
ports, although  entombed  in  blue 
books,  so  directly  to  the  point  at 
issue.  Without  assigning  any  suffi- 
cient cause,  these  reports,  taken  sepa- 
rately or  collectively,  just  amount  to 
this  ^ that  from  the  appointment  of 
the  Board,  in  1842,  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  fisheries  have  been 
goin^  fix>m  bad  to  worse. 

Still  we  would  not  deny  to  the  Board 
generally  an  anxiety  properiv  to  fulfil 
their  trust ;  but  the  difficulty  inter- 

1)08ed  by  the  want  of  adequate  know, 
edge  on  their  part  was  not  to  be  over- 
come ;  they  were  driven  on  technical 
and  intricate  subjects  to  rely  on  hearsay 
evidence,  or  the  fallacious  authority  of 
voluminous  blue  books,  of  the  weiffht^ 
or,  rather,  of  the  value  of  which  Uiey 
could  not  judge;  and  thus  decisions 
were  arrived  at,  and  by-laws  and  regu- 
lations made,  subversive  of  private  pro- 
perty, and  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  public.  We  cannot  better  illus- 
trate our  ideas  upon  this  head,  than 
by  a  quotation  from  an  article  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Blackwoottt  Magazimt 
(upon  a  totallv  difi*erent  subject)^ 
which  very  clearly  expresses  our  views. 
In  reviewing  the  merits  of  a  recent 
publication,  and  descanting  on  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  by  any  party 
anxious  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on 
matters  of  opinion,  without  3ie  aid  of 
independent  knowledge,  the  reviewer 
proceeds: — 

"  He  may  form  a  perfectly  hone6t  and  a 
perfectly  sound  judgment,  as  far  as  the  dats 
before  bim  are  concerned  ;  but  unless  these 
data  contain  all  that  is  required  for  the  for- 
nation  of  a  just  opinion,  or  unless  his  own 
acquaintance  with  the  case  can  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  documentary  evidence  sup- 
plied him,  he  may  be  led  into  the  strangest 
fallacies,  and  his  decision  may  be  utterly 
worthless."* 


*  **  Considering  the  number  and  extent  of  duties  devolved  upon  the  Board  in  so  many 
other  departments  of  public  business,  your  committ<'e  is  of  opinion,  that  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  salmon  fit«herie3  of  Ireland,  and  regard  being  had  to  the  many  conflict- 
ing riglit)  and  claims  aribing  out  of  the  same,  it  is  absolutely  necessoiv  to  their  due  adml- 
nl»tration,  tliat  it  be  confided  to  a  se{)arate  department  of  the  executive  Government  (not 
t-onnectcd  witli  the  Board  of  Works),  and  that  adequate  means  ought  to  be  immediately 
provided  for  that  purpose.**— jR«por<  of  Select  CommitUe  o/ffoute  ^f  ComwHrnt,  1849. 
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And  further  he  observes : — 

"  Written  eridence,  whether  statistical  or 
other,  19  only  available  and  safe  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  can  sift  and  test  it." 

With  these  observations  we  fully  and 
entirely  concur.  Had  even  one  of  the 
Commissioners  possessed  a  stock  of  in- 
dependent  practical  knowledge,  para- 
doxes and  fanciful  theories  would  have 
been  rejected;  complex  questions  in 
relation  to  the  fisheries  would  have 
been  subjected  to  patient  and  compe- 
tent analysis;  natural  facts  might  have 
been  recognised,  and  plain  solutions 
admitted :  he  might  have,  on  all  occa- 
wma,  given  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  him,  and  so,  upon  momentous 
]mblic  questions,  have  helped  to  a  wise 
and  sound  decision ;  since  wc  do  be- 
lieve, that  when  an  important  truth  or 
a  practical  fact  is  submitted  to  the  test 
and  analysis  of  impartial  examination, 
ire  do,  we  say,  believe  that  truth  and 
fact,  and  particularly  a  natural  truth 
or  fact,  cannot  escape  recognition. 

But  the  Board  of  Works,  over- 
whelmed in  engineering,  architectural, 
and  statistical  pursuits;  immersed  in 
questions  of  drainage,  or  of  inland  na- 
vigation— in  geological  researches,  or 
in  vast  works  of  computation,  found 
themselves  suddenly  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  nets,  and  all  the  mysteries 
of  trammel  and  trawl — the  regulations 
of  the  seasons  and  periods  of  fishing-. 
the  extension  of  artificial  oyster-beds 
—the  processes  of  curing— the  adjust- 
inff  and  composing  the  disputes  of 
fi^nermen — regulating  the  complicated 
details  of  the  salmon-fisherics,  stake, 
bag,  and  seine,  with  all  their  meshes 
and  entanglements,  queens-gaps  and 
fishing-weirs,  hecs,  cruivcs,  inscales, 
and  all  the  rest — the  very  names  of 
which,  much  less  their  uses,  they  did 
not  understand. 

The  many  occasions  on  which  the 
Board  of  '\\  orks,  as  Commissioners  of 
Ilsheries,  were  at  fault  can  readily  be 
conjectured  :  this  may  be  exemplified, 
however,  by  describing,  with  particu- 
larity, their  perplexities  and  mishaps  in 
relation  to  the  nxing  a  proper  «  close 
season"  for  the  salmon- fisheries,  a  ques- 
tion perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
others  in  the  whole  range  of  salmon- 
fishing  subjects. 

^  The  Commissioners,  first  of  all,  were 
given  a  power  to  fix  a  close  season 
suitable  for  each  river  in  Ireland ;  the 


difl^cultics  incidental  to  the  exorcise  of 
this  power  they  prudently  avoided  by 
espousing  a  theor}'  of  uniformity — that 
is,  they  resolved  to  allow  a]l  rivers, 
early  and  late,  to  enjoy  the  same  close 
season.  This  was  cuttmg  the  Gordian 
knot. 

But  then  came  the  question,  what 
should  bo  the  proper  uniform  season  ? 
and  in  deciding  this  question  they  com- 
mitted a  vital  error,  sufiicient  alone  to 
account  for  the  decline  of  the  salmon 
fisheries. 

The  error  may  be  shortly  stated 
thus : — In  the  year  1 722,  the  Legislature 
enacted  (8  George  I.  c.  7)  that  salmon 
fishing  in  Ireland  should  cease  on  the 
1st  of  August  in  every  year;  but  in 
the  year  1842,  new  and  most  destruc- 
tive engines  for  capturing  salmon  had 
been  invented,  and  were  then  legal- 
ised. The  Commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  who  had  the  preparation 
and  conduct  of  the  bill  in  its  progress 
through  Parliament,  fixed  the  20th  of 
August ;  and,  by  a  subsequent  Act,  the 
1  st  of  September,  as  the  commencement 
of  the  close  season.  This  extension  of 
the  killing  season,  just  at  the  period 
when  the  salmon  are  running  up  to 
spawn,  was,  and  is,  of  the  most  vital 
injury  to  the  salmon  fisheries.  The 
error  is,  that  with  engines  of  capture 
vastly  improved  since  1 722,  ^prolonged 
period  of  capture  was  appointed  by  the 
Board — the  reverse  should  have  been 
the  course  adopted :  as  the  means  of 
destruction  are  increased,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  reproduction  should  be  en- 
larged,not  diminished ;  additional  waste, 
additional  compensation,  will  be  now, 
and  always,  a  good  maxim,  or  rather 
axiom,  of  salmon  fishing. 

But  when  the  sanction  and  authority 
of  a  public  Board  is  given  to  an  error, 
or  series  of  errors,  however  manifest, 
it  is  difficult  to  combat  them ;  never- 
theless, the  task  was  undertaken,  and 
more  particularly  upon  this  issue  re- 
specting the  close  season,  as  it  is  the 
very  comer-stone  of  the  well-being  of 
the  salmon  fisheries.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  first  attempted  with  the  Com- 
missioners themselves ;  there  it  utterly 
fiiiled.  It  was  next  submitted  to  the 
test  of  public  opinion,  in  the  public 
prints ;  and,  finally,  an  opportunity 
was  taken  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Commission  of  Inuuiry,  held  in  1844, 
to  submit  it  to  Paruument  and  the  Go- 
vemment  in  a  documentary  form,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath.    This* 
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we  believe,  settled  the  question ;  the  do- 
cument we  refer  to  having  beenpublishcd 
in  thcFourth  Annual  Report  of  theCom- 
mis^ioncFS  of  Fisheries  to  Parliament, 
circulated  throughout  the  whole  fishing 
community,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  silently  worked  its  way ;  but 
even  subsequently  to  its  publication, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  its  sugges- 
tions, the  Board  of  Works,  in  1846, 
procured  the  passing:  of  another  Act 
(9  &  10  Vic.  c.  114)  extending  the 
fishing  season  to  the  1st  of  September 
in  each  year.  The  ruinous  consequences 
which  ensued,  and  which  had  been 
confidently  predicted,  have  at  length 
profluced  the  re- action.  Nobody  now 
doubts  that  all  the  rivers  in  Ireland 
have  been  overfished,  and  that  that 
tells  the  tale  of  their  rapid  and  pro- 
gressive decline.  The  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (1849)  has 
so  declared  it;  the  whole  fishing  com- 
munity in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  now 
acknowledge  it;  and,  finally,  the  Board 
of  Works  themselves  now  reluctantly 
admit  it. 

The  first  step  in  the  right  direction 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  on  this 
head,  since  their  appointment,  was 
made  on  the  5th  of  June  last,  when 
the  Commissioners  issticd  their  preli- 
minary' notice,  fixing  the  13tli  day  of 
August  as  the  commencement  of  the 
close  season  for  the  Limerick  district ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  this,  and  other 
all-important  questions  relating  to  the 
fisheries,  will  be  left  any  longer  to  the 
adjudication  of  the  Board  of  Works ; 
it  is  more  probable  that  a  prompt  Ic- 

S'slative  remedy  will  be  applied.  The 
uke  of  Argyle  brought  in  a  bill  last 
session  to  curtail  the  fishing  season  of 
the  Scotch  salmon  fisheries;  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
bill  about  to  be  introduced  by  the 
present  Government  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Irish  fisheries  will,  in  this 
respect,  adopt  the  recommendation  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  lato  House 
of  Commons. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  no  radical 
improvement  in  the  salmon  fisheries 
can  be  expected,  or  will  take  place, 
until  the  propensity  to  over•fl^hing  be 
peremptorily  met,  and  an  accurate  ad- 
justment  made,  and  balance  keptt  be- 
tween the  means  of  capture  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  means  of  reproduction 
on  the  other.  This  restriction  upon 
over-fishing^  we  conceiro  to  be  a  9ine 
fua  nan :  it  should,  Lowevery  have  the 


necessary  incidental  aid  of  other  and 
concurrent  remedies  ;  but  we  think,  if 
even  fifteen  or  twenty  days  be  taken 
off  the  fishing  season,  at  the  proper 
end,  that  is,  when  the  salmon  in  large 
numbers  are  on  their  actual  passage  to 
the  spawning. beds,  that  very  remark- 
able and  immediate  results  wdl  folIow» 
derivable  from  two  sources.  We  think 
that,  from  this  single  restorative  mea- 
sure, the  increase  of  food  to  the  com- 
munity, and  of  advantage  to  the  sal- 
mon fisheries,  may  be  predicated  with 
something  like  certainty,  and  be  esti- 
mated in  the  aggregate  only  by  some 
great  arithmetical  approximation. 

For  years  we  have  harped  upon  this 
to[)ic,  knowing  its  paramount  impor- 
tance ;  the  task^  however,  has  not  been 
an  unpleasing  one.  We  do  not  know  of 
ft  more  genuine  source  of  satisfaction 
than  that  of  promulgating  a  plain  and 
unsophisticated  fact,howe  ver  strenuous- 
ly opposed  and  continuously  resisted ; 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  more  legitimate 
object  of  ambition— nay,  of  ardent  as- 
piration, than  that  of  being  instru- 
mental in  carrying  into  practical  ope- 
ration and  eifect  (when  duly  and  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated)  a  system  or 
series  of  facts  which  experience  and 
conviction  assure  will  be  usef\il  to  man- 
kind. 

To  trace  efiect  to  cause,  and  irom 
known  premises  to  prognosticate  re- 
sults, is  surely  not  presumption — ^it  la 
rather,  we  should  say,  the  fit  exercise 
of  reason  and  province  of  experience. 
If  the  decline  of  the  salmon  fisheriea 
has  been  predicated  continuously  for  a 
series  of  years,  from  known  causes  of 
waste,  it  is  equally  consistent  to  pre- 
dicate their  prosperity  from  known 
means  of  reproduction. 

In  the  approaching  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, two  important  measures  relating 
to  Ireland  await  discussion,  and  we  hope 
satisfactory  settlement,  each  calculated, 
in  noordinarvdegree,  to  promote  Indus- 
try  and  awaken  the  dormant  energies 
of  this  country — we  mean  the  landlord 
and  tenant  question,  and  the  fisheriea 
question.  The  whole  material  surface 
of  our  island,  the  hind  and  the  water, 
will  now,  as  it  were,  pass  in  review 
before  the  legislature.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  this  transit  throng  Parliament, 
the  laws  enacted  respectmg  both  these 
essential  elements  of  our  prosperity, 
will  acquire  some  diaracteristics  of 
equity  and  wisdom,  at  present  ^ant* 
ing  to  them.    The  land  question  is  in 
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able  bands ;  if  our  present  Attorney- 
€reneraU  'witb  his  great  experience  and 
acknowledged  ability,  cannot  construct 
a  wise  and  equitable  ineusure  from 
such  a  mass  of  confused  enactments^ 
we  might  almost  despair.  But  we  do 
not  despair — we  have  confidence  in 
any  workman  who  is  master  of  his 
work  ;  but  in  dealing  with  legal  or 
social  questions  of  great  magnitude 
and  difficulty^  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended always  is,  lest 

*'  Fools  nuh  in  whiare  angeU  fear  to  trmd." 

WiUiout  in  the  lenst,  by  such  our  qno« 
tation,  intending  oflenoo  to  the  one 
side*  or  flattery  to  the  other,  we  think 
the  land  question  has  now  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  judicious  treatment ;  and  tluit 
the  measure  about  to  be  proposed  by 
the  present  Government  will  be  a  wise, 
just,  and  impartial  settlement  of  that 
great  question. 

Property  is  the  very  key-stone  of 
the  social  arch  —  the  bond  that  holds 
society  together.  We  deprecate  any 
insidious  attempts  to  sap  its  rights,  or 
undue  and  rasn  interference  with  its 
settlement;  any  such  interference  we 
conceive  would  be  only  one  step  to- 
wards communism.  Theories  that  tend 
nut  to  improve,  but  to  reverse  the  re- 
lations of  landlord  and  tenant,  we  look 
upon  as  •'progress"  certainly,  but 
progress  on  the  road  to  anarchy.  With 
very  rare  exceptions,  indeed,  it  will 
be  always  fonnd,  that  those  who  assail 
the  rights  of  property  are  those  who 
have  no  property  themselves. 

The  fisheries  question  will  supply*  a 
useful  moral :  that  question,  too,  is  a 
complicated  one  of  property ;  but  some 
theorists  in  1842 — ^professing,  by  the 
way,  nothing  but  regard  for  the  public 
good — ^palmiKl  their  crude  opinions  on 
the  Government  of  the  day,  and  upon 
the  public,  and  proceeded  to  unseltle^ 
and  shake  to  its  basis,  the  ancient  ad- 
justment of  that  species  of  property  ; 
repealing  the  whole  code  of  fishery 
acts,  and  substituting  in  their  place,  a 
statute  embodying  the  rashest  innova- 
tions. And  what  has  been  the  result? — 
anarchy  and  confusion  from  that  day 
to  this:  the  recognised  maxim  and 
practice,  in  fact,  now  being-. 

**  That  he  Phoold  takt  who  hat  the  power. 
And  he  thuuld  keep  who  can." 

Public  rights  of  fishery  invaded — pri- 
vate rights  sacrificed,  or  reduced  to  a 
mere  scramble ;  and,  eventually,  the 
animal  itself^  the  salmon^  in  complete 


horror  (as  an  honourable  member 
lately  expressed  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons)  at  such  bungling  and  un- 
skilful legislation,  had  retreated  gra- 
dually before  the  assaults  of  that  ho- 
nourable  house,  and  eventually  had 
almost  forsaken  our  rivers  altogether. 

A  wise  and  just  settlement,  then,  of 
both  these  (][Ucstions  is  now  abso- 
lutely required ;  and  is,  indeed,  ne- 
cessary to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country  ;  and  we  have  every 
confidence  that  both  will  be  proceeded 
with,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present 
Government,  upon  sound,  just,  and 
equitable  principles.  The  adjustment 
of  the  practical  machinery  by  which 
our  agriculture  and  our  fisheries  are 
moved  and  regulated,  would,  indeed, 
appear  to  be  almost  the  very  first  step 
in  useful  legislation.  After  the  tran- 
sient storm  of  1B49  had  subsided,  an 
efibrt  was  at  once  made  to  direct  the 
national  mind  to  our  neglected  re- 
sources. The  land,  it  had  been  calcu- 
lated, did  not  produce  more  than  ono- 
sixth  of  its  capabilities  :  our  river 
fisheries  were  exhausted,  and  our  sea- 
fisheries  totally  neglected :  our  mines, 
and  other  sources  of  national  prospe- 
rity, almost  absolutely  unthought  of.  A 
system  of  practical  instruction,  c6m- 
bincd  with  measures  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  our  resources,  was  then  ini- 
tiated. Lord  Clarendon  endeavoured 
to  ingraft  the  Saxon  energj'  of  cha- 
racter upon  the  mercuriality  of  the 
Western  Celt;  and  thus  an  impetus 
was  given,  which  we  do  believe — if 
these  two  important  measures  bo  now 
equitably  settled — will  tend  to  our  en- 
franchisement from  national  indolence, 
and  eiTect  a  complete  evolution  of  the 
national  character.  When  employment 
and  education,  together  with  increased 
comforts,  and  improved  social  habits, 
come  in  at  the  door,  combination,  and 
outrage,  and  discontent  will  fly  out  at 
the  window. 

We  have  just  mentioned  the  sea 
fisheries.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  ' 
this  subject.  On  a  former  occasion 
we  contrasted  the  manner  in  which  the 
Scotch  sea  fisheries  are  encouraged  by 
the  Government,  with  the  utter  neglect 
of  our  own — the  produce  of  the  Scotch 
herring  fisheries  alone,  for  the  year 
1849,  amounting  to  1,151,979  barrels, 
worth  upwards  of  one  million  sterling. 
We  do  not  at  all  over-estimate  that 
resource  in  our  own  country— -we  mcaa 
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the  herring  finher}' — ^when  we  say^  that 
our  fishings  might  equal ,^  probably  sur- 
pass those  of  (Gotland,  if  properly  en- 
couraged :  we  have  little  doubt  we 
should  be  able  to  export  annually  to  as 
large  an  amount  as  Scotland,  if  our 
sea  and  coast  fisheries  were  fully  and 
adequately  brought  forward,  and  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  give  pro- 
fitable employment  in  various  ways,  to 
a  vast  portion  of  our  population.  Cer. 
tainly,  a  rivalry  and  competition  in  the 
export  trade  might  then  arise  between 
Scotland  and  this  country ;  but  if  free 
trade  makes  way,  our  combined  fishe- 
ries would  hardly  suffice  to  supply  the 
Continental  markets,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  unli- 
mited demand  for  that  species  of  food 
in  different  Continental  states,  will 
open  an  unlimited  market — at  least, 
such  be  the  fi'ee  trade  doctrines. 

But  what  are  the  means  of  develop- 
ment ?  We  admit  that  the  system  of 
bounties  will  not  answer.  Still  we 
contend  that  the  sea  fisheries  of  Ire- 
land cannot  be  brought  into  activity 
without  ample  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment. Our  coast  population  have  no 
means,  being  without  capital,  without 
bank  accommodation,  and  without  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  of  a 
wealthy  hmded  proprietary,  to  procure 
for  themselves  the  expensive  eqtdpments 
necessary  for  embarking  in  the  deep- 
sea  fishery.  Some  assistance,  there- 
fore, from  the  State,  might  reason- 
ably be  expected.  Large  Government 
grants,  and  the  facilities  of  banking 
accommodation,  supply  this  capital  in 
Scotland.  The  Cornish  fishermen  also 
obtain  ample  assistance  through  bank- 
ing accommodation  and  otherwise.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  men  fishing 
those  boats  (worth,  with  their  equip- 
ments, about  £200  each)  soon  become 
owners.  We  think  this  system,  or  a 
somewhat  similar  one,  might  be  carried 
out  in  this  country  on  a  large  scale ; 
but  employment,  with  fixed  wages,  will 
not  be  found  to  answer  with  fishermen. 
There  must  be  a  venture  to  stimulate 
the  very  ffreat  and  incessant  hard- 
ships wnicn  fishermen  are  forced  to 
undergo.  If  the  necessary  equipments 
be  obtained,  say  for  instance,  by  means 
of  a  loan-fund,  the  fishing  should  then 
be  prosecuted  on  shares,  upon  a  sys- 
tem well  known  and  recognised  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  and 
found  to  answer.  The  capture,  or 
produce,  if  represented  by  seven,  is 


divided  thus: — the  boat  gets  one- 
seventh,  and  the  other  six-sevenths  are 
divided  equally ;  three-sevenths  go  to 
the  train  of  nets  and  other  fishing  gear, 
and  three-sevenths  to  the  crew.  These 
proportions  are  found  to  remunerate 
the  men  amply.  And  if  these  propor- 
tions be  a  fair  remunerative  adjust- 
ment (which  we  believe  to  be  the  case) 
it  follows  that  the  account  for  boats, 
nets,  and  equipments,  balances  itself. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  result  practically 
is  so ;  and  the  capital  being  supplied, 
and  the  boat  and  equipments  pur* 
chased,  and  leased  ou^  as  it  were,  in 
this  way — two  or  three  average  8e»> 
sons  suffice  to  make  the  crew  owners. 
Frequently  some  individual  of  the  crew 
becomes  sole  owner.  Now,  this  system* 
we  conceive,  can  only  be  carried  out  in 
Ireland  by  means  of  Government  aid, 
through  the  medium,  we  might  sup- 
pose, of  a  loan-fund,  which  we  conceive 
might  be  formed  upon  a  system  per- 
fectly  safe,  as.  regards  security  to  the 
Government. 

But  the  political  economists  I — ^wbat 
will  they  say?  They  will  certainly 
raise  a  host  of  objections.  It  is  an 
oflen. quoted  saying  of  Napoleon's, 
*'  that  a  Government  of  political  eco- 
nomists would  grind  an  empire  of  ada- 
mant topowder."  But  what  will  ther 
say?  lliey  will  begin  with  capital, 
and  make  us  acquainted  with  its  rights ; 
and  having  shown  us  the  latssez-faire, 
or  principle  of  non-interference,  they 
will  then  explain  to  us  the  law  A 
competition.  Then,  say  they,  leave 
competition  unshackled  and  capital 
free ;  and  it  follows  quite  plainly  that 
your  manufactures  and  resources  will 
develop  themselves.  This  reasoning  ap- 

{)lied  to  England  (manufacturing  and 
abouring  England)  means  simply  this : 
let  money  be  the  tyrant,  ana  labour 
the  slave,  and  let  wages  bow  down 
for  ever  before  the  Moloch  of  capitaL 
But  thLs,  by  the  wa^,  is  out  of  our 
line.  Our  purpose  is,  in  relation  to 
our  fisheries,  to  see  how  these  econo- 
mic principles  have  been  applied,  and 
are  still  sought  to  be  applied  to  Ire> 
land.  The  political  economists  say, 
let  prostrate  Ireland,  which  can  neither 
walk  nor  creep,  get  up  and  compete 
with  wealthy  LngUnd,  naving  at  com- 
mand the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages— 
foster  and  encourage  the  British  fishe- 
ries (we  prefer  calling  them  the  Scotch 
fisheries)  by  means  of  Parliamentary 
grants  and  Government  aid,  and  let 
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the  Irish  fisheries  develop  themselves 
through  the  ordinary  processes  of  capi- 
tal uninterfered  with«  and  free  compe- 
tition. 

The  result  follows :  capital  has  it  all 
iU  own  way ;  the  Irish  fisheries  lie 
waste ;  and  Scotland,  until  very  recent- 
ly>  exported  to  Ireland  cured  fish  to  the 
amount  of  from  £200,000  to  £300,000 
annually.  Even  in  our  present  prostrate 
state,  she  exported  to  us  for  the  year 
ended  5th  January,  1852 — as  appears 
by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
British  Fisheries — 61,340  barrels  of 
cured  herrings,  the  total  exports  of  the 
same  article,  for  the  same  period,  to  all 
other  parts  of  Europe  together,  only 
amounting  to  1 82,659  barrels.  So  that 
Ireland  took  nearly  one-half  of  the 
gross  total  of  export ;  and  if  this  coun- 
try  had  not  been  m  its  present  depressed 
state,  it  is  not  improbable  that  our 
imports  of  Scotch  herrings,  and  other 
cured  fish,  might  by  this  time  have 
reached  half  a  million  sterling. 

But  we  have  another  view  of  this 
subject  of  our  Irish  sea  fisheries  to 
take.  We  would  maintain,  that  inde- 
pendently of  the  humane  duty  of  af- 
fording  remunerative  employment  to 
the  starving  population  of  the  coasts, 
and  thus  reducing  the  pressure  of  rates 
upon  the  land,  Government  aid  to  our 
fisheries  is  a  measure  of  political  im- 
portance, with  a  view  to  forming  a 
nursery  for  seamen,  if  not  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  our  defences,  at  all  events  for 
the  purposes  of  the  mercantile  marine. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  a  war  ar- 
ticle. War,  for  aggressive  purposes,  in 
the  present  relations  of  civilised  Eu- 
rope, becomes  not  very  probable ;  in- 
deed, one  unmixed  and  unalloyed  fea- 
ture of  good,  presented,  by  the  free- 
trade  system  is,  the  tendency  it  has  to 
brine  all  nations  into  iriendly  unity 
and  harmony ;  still  war  at  all  times  is 
possible,  ferjr  recently  warlike  ru- 
mours  floated  gently  from  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  all  about  some 
mackerel  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Mo- 
dem civilisation,  and  perhaps  also  the 
tangible  concerns  of  commerce  and  ex- 
change, aided  the  respective  diploma- 
tists, and  will  always,  it  maybe  noped, 
render  two  great  commercial  nations 
indisposed,  for  any  but  substantial  rea- 
sons,  to  disturb  their  amicable  rela- 
tions. Laertes  says,  "  Beware  of  en- 
trance  to  a  quarrel  ;*'  but  probably  our 
own  Sterne  supplied  a  precedent  for  the 
recent  protocols,  or  suggested  the  terms 


of  arrangement ;  at  all  events,  certain 
it  is,  we  fraternised  at  once,  both  ex- 
claiming, with  our  own  uncle  Toby, 
«*  Brother,  brother,  we  were  both  of 
us  in  the  wrong." 

Still  war  is  always  possible,  but  all 
our  historians  and  naval  and  military 
authorities  assure  us,  that  the  best  way 
to  preserve  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for 
war.  War,  in  the  present  era  of  the 
world,  whenever  it  does  arise,  will  be 
a  dire  calamity,  and  will  bring  in  its 
train  evils  and  misfortunes  unknown 
to  former  times.  The  manly  bearing 
and  the  martial  spirit  must  give  way 
before  the  modern  improvements  in 
warlike  implements  and  engines ;  and 
the  pathetic  lament  of  the  chivalrous 
knight  of  Lh  Mancha  will  be,  indeed, 
realised  in  fullest  force.  Death  will  re- 
volve itself  in  many  shapes ;  space  be 
calculated  nicely,  but  not  for  humanis- 
ing ends;  and  the  deadly  Mini^  be- 
come  the  implement  of  distant  and 
cowardly  assassination. 

But  in  our  remarks  we  would  eschew 
war.  We  hate  war ;  it  forms  no  part 
of  our  subject — it  has  none  of  our  sym- 
pathies. We  merely  say  to  Britannia— 
buly  and  impartially  develop  our  fishe- 
ries ;  give  to  a  people  perishing  for 
want  of  employment  a  field  for  indus- 
trial exertion  ;  cultivate  and  foster 
your  sea  and  coast  fisheries  of  Ireland 
for  economic  purposes — if  it  answers 
any  other  purpose,  tant  mieux. 

But  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the 
approaching  session  of  Parliament,  a 
wise,  liberal,  and  humane  policy  to- 
wards this  country  will  be  unfolded ;  if 
much  longer  delayed,  our  green  Erin 
will  run  the  risk  of  becoming  one  vast, 
unpeopled  desert.  Political  individu- 
ality, we  have  none :  our  brightest 
names  and  most  gifted  sons,  as  well  as 
our  noblest  and  bravest  enthusiasts, 
have  tried  that  question  in  vain ;  but 
there  is  a  path  by  which  we  can  obtain 
a  moral  victory  over  England,  and 
which  nothing  but  our  own  internal 
dissensions,  polemical  agitations,  and 
impracticable  requirements  prevent  our 
achieving. 

It  cannot  be  that  amidst  all  her 
achievements  and  renown,  amidst  that 
moral  and  material  splendour  of  her 
metropolis— that  wealth  and  status 
which  makes  happy  Albion  the  gaze 
and  wonder  of  the  nations,  the  emula- 
tion of  the  good  and  wise,  the  envy 
and  the  hate  of  the  malevolent— it 
cannot  be  that,  as  regards  this  coun- 
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try,  she  will  longer  hesitate  in  the  good 
"work  of — ay,  we  will  say  it-— repa* 
ration  1  Fain  would  we  see  her,  by  a 
series  of  humane  and  equitable  mea* 
sures,  now  erase,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
from  her  escutcheon  those  dark  stains, 
which,  like  the  spots  upon  Macbcth's 
dagger,  will  not  <'  out "  until  full  mea- 
sure of  humauity  and  justice  be  ac- 
corded to  us:  not  partial,  not  nig- 
gardly, not  bit  by  bit  ameliorations 
and  developments,  but  good  measure, 
heaped  up,  pressed  down,  and  flowing 
over. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  of  Ireland  as 
his  "difficulty;"  we  are  humbly  per- 
suaded that  the  policy  here  indicated 
is  the  only  lever  that  will  ever  raise 
and  overthrow  it. . 

Never  was  more  fit  or  apposite  quo* 
tation  than  that  lateJy  enunciated  by 
Lord  EgUnton  in  Belfast : — "  I'here  is 
no  nation,"  says  Sir  John  Davis, 
*'  under  the  sun  that  doth  love  equal 
and  indifferent  justice  better  than  the 
Irish."  Let  that  be  our  motto :  such 
the  practical,  and  visible,  and  tangible 
object  of  our  pursuit — such  our  propa- 
ganda :  justice  to  our  commerce,  to 
our  manufactui'es,  to  our  agriculture ; 
justice  to  our  fisheries — justice  to  our 
ports — justice,  justice,  justice.  The 
advice  of  Lord  Ans^lescy  was,  agitate, 
agitate,  agitate:  the  word  of  Lord 
Eglinton  i» — justice. 

If  we  reaci  history  in  events,  or  on 
the  pnges  of  our  statute-book,  we 
shall  see  a  sad  and  chequered  story.  It 
is  easy  to  ascribe  t)ur  prostration  and 
our  misfortunes  to  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  causes,  and  yet  omit  tho  true 
ones.  We  say,  let  by.gones  be  by-gones* 
But,  as  reg:irds  our  own  conn  try,  let 
the  practical  issue  of  tho  nineteenth 
century,  to  be  now  put  upon  England 
in  the  approaching  session,  emphati- 
cally  be : — Is  this  country  to  be  the  oo- 
C(]u«'U  in  arts,  and  iudustry,  and  arms 
—the  participator  in  the  pron)crity— 
the  companion  and  sister  ot  happy 
Albion  ? — or  is  she  to  be  dragged,  with- 
out concern  and  without  remorse,  suf- 
fering  and  prostrate,  at  her  chariot- 
wheels. 

Hopefully — nay,  under  present  aus- 
pices, almost  confidently — we  await 
that  issue.  We  are  now  in  transition— 
our  destinies  are  in  the  balance.  Let 
us  now  pause,  and  here,  Mirza-like,  take 
a  hurried  glance  at  our  social  and  poli- 
tical horizon,  endeavouring  briefly  to 
shadow  forth  its  manifestations. 


Foremost,  our  polemical  dissensions ; 
do  they  not  blast  for  us  all  germ  and 
hope  of  national  regeneration  ?  all  woid 
of  promise — religion  ?  We  almost  fear 
to  touch  upon  the  theme,  or  rashly 
enter  within  its  venerable  precincts. 
Too  often  do  we  see  it  made  the  mere 
tocsin  and  talisman  of  discord  ;  fa- 
miliar to  tlie  lips,  when  it  is  dead  and 
withered  at  the  heart.  Now,  on  one 
side  fresh  seeds  of  dissension  are  in 
germination ;  on  the  other,  new  schisms 
intervene,  splitting  off  into  sects  and 
sections,  imtil  the  weary  traveller  is 
bewildered  on  his  way,  and  knows  not 
which  road  to  take.  Oh  1  could  we 
but  resolve  on  all  sides  to  cultivate  true 
toleration— >to  let  true  religion  be  our 
end  and  aim,  and  leave  it  to  education 
and  enlightenment  to  be  the  arbiters* 
But  no  ;  daily  do  we  lift  ourselves  up 
in  self-exaltation  and  uncharitableness, 
forgetting  those  divine  precepts  which» 
above  and  beyond  the  soar  of  all  philo> 
sophy,  vibrate  upon  the  heart  with  the 
force  and  sanction  of  unerring  truth. 
Where->unfailing  t<e8t — is  that  ethereal 
charity  defined  for  us  upon  the  everiast* 
ing  page? — ^that  souUbecoming,  love- 
becetting  charity  ?  Where— oh,  where  ? 

Now  again  the  earth  denies  to  us 
its  gifU;  its  blackened  surface  tells 
but  too  well  the  tale  of  woe.  See, 
again,  oar  fisheries  —  inestimable  re- 
source, designed  for  boundless  measure 
of  productiveness,  yet  lyin^  waste  by 
the  perversity  of  man.  Agmn,  another 
apparition  1 — the  gaunt  and  living  tide 
of  emigration  pours  from  our  isle,  like 
some  pent-up  torrent  bursting  from 
its  bounds ;  our  care-worn  sons  of  toil 
hasten  from  our  shores,  forgetting 
their  homes,  their  altars,  their  tradi- 
tions, and  that  impulsive  love  which 
once  bound  them  to  their  native  soiL 
Whence  comes  the  change  ?  It  is  not 
yearning  for  some  longed-for  Utopia-* 
some  fond,  some  distant  land  oi  pro- 
mise ;  it  is  not  hope,  it  is  not  enter- 
prisc«-it  is  despair* 

A^ain— 4he  calamities  of  the  nind 
districts  reflect  themselves  upon  the 
towns.  Are  not  all  avenues  of  Indus- 
try  closing  up  about  us?— all  trades, 
professions^  occupations  stagnating  ?— 
our  resources  neglected  7..oar  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests 
depressed  ?  All  bow  down  before  the 
competition  of  England,  with  its  accu- 
mulated powers  of  credit,  capital,  and 
wealth.  We  stand  beside  a  Goliath, 
and  are  obscured  beneath  the  shade. 
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Formerly  in  our  capital  the  learned 
professions^  and  the  great  schools  of 
science  and  learning,  ahnost  sustained 
the  social  edifice ;  but  see — they  tot- 
ter, they  oscillate  to  the  centre.  Let 
US  briefly  look  over  our  notes. 

Our  lav) — there  was  a  word  I—"  the 
expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state;" 
but  a  devastating  simoom  has  swept 
around  its  halls,  careering  through  it3 
ancient  privileges,  meeting  withal,  and 
prostratmg  in  its  course  many  imper- 
fections and  ancient  abuses.  Where 
is  that  fabric  of  feudal  origin  —  that 
pile  of  venerable  fictions,  cemented  with 
the  learning  and  the  research  of  so 
many  by- gone  sages  ?  Where  the  tor. 
tuous  and  never-ending  labyrinths  of 
the  equity  suit,  the  huge  unwieldly 
bill,  the  ponderous  reverberating  an. 
Bwer? — and  last,  though  least  to  be 
r^retted,  where  that  science  conver- 
sant about  the  ''special  plea,"  with 
all  the  fruitless  and  intermmable  mazes 
of  its  Fenelopean  web  ?  Did  not  Truth 
sometimes  stand  abashed,  Rieht  bow 
the  neck,  and  Justice  herself  become 
mesmerised  under  its  potent  spell? 
What  else  was  it  but  a  myth— a  gilded 
bubble,  a  gorgeous  piece  of  nothing- 
ness? Oh,  how  many  have  climb^ 
Fortune's  ladder  by  those  golden 
rungs,  now  and  for  ever  broken,  when 
the  **  plea,"  in  all  its  parchment  folds, 
outvied  the  ''  declaration ;"  and  the 
"  replication,*'  unless  tripped  up  by  the 
''demurrer,"  led  on  the  dance  to  the 
"rejoinder;"  and  then  the  '* rebut- 
ter," and  the  "surrebutter,"  all  in 
their  lengthy  folds,  until  the  luckless 
client  groaned  and  gasped  under  the 
infliction.  Ah  I  how  many  a  widow's 
tear  and  orphan's  sigh  have  mourned 
over  the  recorded  wrong;  but  Jus- 
tice at  length  asserts  her  sway,  and 
lo  I  she  sweeps  for  ever  from  her  halls 
the  worthless  cobwebs. 

Let  the  philosophers  of  Laputa  suc- 
ceed to  the  flimsy  abstractions.  Fare- 
well the  special  plea  I — its  mystic  lore 
farewell  I — it  is  ^ne  to  its  eternal  rest, 
and  the  recording  angel  will  drop  no 
tear  upon  it. 

Proud  are  our  recollections  of  the 
wit  and  eloquence  which  once  resound- 
ed through  our  domes ;  sincere  our 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  many, 
many  past  and  jjresent  sages  of  our 
law,  wnose  learning  and  whose  elo- 
quence adorned,  or  still  adorn,  our 
halls;  deep  and  warm  our  sympathy 
with  those  many  learned  and  laborious 


men  who,  toiling  in  a  humbler  sphere 
of  forensic  usefulness,  are  now  left 
stranded  by  the  receding  tide:  but 
few  and  small  are  our  regrets  for  that 
science  of  the  special  plea. 

And  what,  alas!  remains  for  ho- 
nourable pursuit  or  practice  of  all  that 
system  of  our  jurisprudence,  which 
once  rivalled  the  proud  halls  of  West- 
minster  ?  A  mere  wreck.  "  Pro- 
gress," demon  or  angel  said  the  word, 
and,  lo !  a  proud  profession  fades  be- 
fore  the  wave  of  the  magician's  wand. 
Still  we  must  admit  our  legal  system 
was  all  too  unwieldy  for  our  wants.  No 
more  the  butterfly  will  be  spread  upon 
the  wheel,  or  vast  machinery  be  set  in 
motion  to  do  some  Lilliputian  work. 
Lofty  was  the  system,  high  and  inde- 
pendent was  its  practice,  and  proud  its 
prestiges  ;  but  it  is  gone :  shorn  of  its 
rays,  its  profits,  and  its  privileges — ^it 
withers,  and  it  dies. 

And  what  at  length  will  survive  of 
all  our  ancient  lore  and  forensic  re- 
miniscences— a  mere  ideal— the  charm 
and  ^ifl  of  elGNquence!  the  high  and  pa- 
triotic  aspiration  1  the  poetic  fire !  and 
those  bolter. and  loftier  missions  of  the 
Jurist  and  the  statist  that  would  make 
eternal  truth  and  social  good,  free  from 
all  dross  and  earthly  alloy,  the  only 
end  and  aim  to  be  attained. 

Our  medical  institutions,  and  the 
practice  of  the  *' healing  art,*'  have 
not  they  also  felt  the  ruthless  hand  of 
innovation  and  reform  ?  We  may  an- 
ticipate the  response — the  fall  of  one 
profession  or  resource  reacts  upon  an- 
other; so  many  links  displaced,  the 
whole  social  chain  is  in  disorder.  But 
so  long  as  disease  and  pain,  and  all  the 
motley  train  of  mortal  ills  must  be  the 
lot  of  humanity,  and  man  must  still,  in 
health  or  in  disease,  but  onward  "crawl 
toward  death,"  the  healing  art,  with 
all  its  humanising  attributes,  will  hold 
its  enviable  place,  and  have  its  ho- 
nourable fame ;  but  its  pulse  will 
throb,  and  rise  or  fall,  with  the  ad- 
vance or  retrogression  of  our  national 
resources.  The  issue  for  it,  too,  will 
be  momentous;  its  institutions  may 
wane,  its  honorary  distinctions  dimi- 
nish, its  practice  decline — ^its  contribu- 
tions to  science,  its  distinguished  names, 
its  prestige,  will  remain. 

But  new  fields,  fresh  prairies,  must 
be  sought  out ;  other  vistas  will  arise, 
and  other  springs  of  industry  and  action 
be  set  in  motion ;  nor  will  the  stalworth 
arms  and  vigorous  minds  which  now 
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droop  listlessly  in  our  isle,  want  useiiil 
occupation,  ii  equal  and  impartial  jus- 
tice  oe  extended  to  all  our  material, 
commerciAl,  and  national  advanta- 
ges. 

When  will  the  pioneer  advance  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  that  retards 
our  way,  and  forbids  our  ports  to  open 
their  capacious  bosoms  to  the  sails  and 
paddles  crowding  from  the  Atlantean 
wave  ?  See  our  great  iron  highways 
inviting  the  commerce  and  the  traffic 
of  the  western  world.  See  our  tu- 
multuous  torrents  pouring  from  a  hun. 
dred  hills;  deep- rushing  and  imj)etuou8 
rivers,  or  tumbling  over  fails ;  mill-sites 
formed  by  nature,  not  by  art,  inviting 
the  wheel  to  the  rivulet,  not  the  rivulet 
to  the  wheel ;  water-power  to  rival  all 
the  tall  chimneys  of  Birmingham  or 
Manchester,  and  turn  the  industrial 
machinery  of  the  world.  Here  are  the 
paths  of  progress — these  be  the  useful 
propaganda. 

See  the  great  telescope  of  Rosse, 
opening  out  the  milkyway,  eiving  new 
worlds  to  the  thirsty  mind  of  man,  and 
enlarging  our  conception  and  our  ad. 
miration  of  the  Infinite.  See  air, 
earth,  fire,  water,  put  to  new  uses,  and 
compelled  to  do  our  bidding.  See 
winged  Ughtning  bearing  to  and  fro 
the  messages  of  man.  These  are  the 
paths  of  progress  in  the  world  of 
thought— this  the  interminable  struggle 


to  make  the  world  of  matter  subser. 
vient  to  the  world  of  mind. 

Such,  then,  must  be  our  future ;  our 
sciences  and  useful  arts,  our  energies, 
our  commerce,  and  our  manufactures* 
our  agriculture  and  our  fisheries,  our 
broad  expansive  fields  and  golden  val- 
leys  — the  material  elements  around 
us  are  the  primary  sources  of  prosperity 
and  national  wealth,  and  nature  has 
not  been  illiberal  to  us;  our  soil  is 
fertile  and  our  shores  and  rivers  pro- 
lific.  We  are  given  the  earth  to  sub- 
due it,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  to 
exercise  dominion  over  them.  Have 
we  hitherto  done  so  wisely  or  well? 
For  our  misuse  of  the  one,  the  doomed 
potato  is  our  lesson  ;  for  our  abuse  of 
the  other,  our  deserted  rivers  are  the 
retribution. 

We  have  thus  cast  a  hurried  glance* 
and  transiently  shadowed  forth  our 
social  indications :  we  see  in  the  past 
a  chequered,  varied  scene ;  and  in  the 
present,  scope  and  field  for  many 
nopes,  and  fears,  and  anxious  imagin- 
ings. Fain  would  we  lift;  the  veil,  and 
peer  into  the  future ;  but  this  vision  is 
withdrawn  from  us.  It  may  be  dark 
and  lurid ;  or  calm  and  peaceful  as  the 
summer  sun,  sinking  with  mellow  ray 
upon  the  western  wave,  it  may  be 
bright  and  hopeful.  Our  night  may 
pass,  our  dawn  of  day  may  come— -but 
let  us  up  and  be  doing. 
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BT  THE  0*HAIIA   FAMILY. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


TViNNT  Muleahy  stretched  out  both 
her  hands  in  the  direction  of  Patrick 
Donohoe*s  flight ;  and,  thas  standing, 
she  gazed  at\er  him,  until  a  turn  of  the 
road  hid  him  from  her. 

**Why  did  he  go  so  precipitately 
from  us?**  she  questioned  of  Nance 
Pender. 

'*  To  make  good  his  word  to  tou — 
to  save  the  bulLhead  Dick  MiJcahv, 
who  woutdn*t  be  said  by  me,  and  stop 
within  the  doors  to-day.  —  *HearU 
biisthereil  Xance  Pendher,  vouYe  tee- 
tom.totally  in  the  dark  yourself.' — He 
went  from  us,  a  lanna  machree,  as  if 
his  wits  were  flying  along  the  road  be- 
fore him,  and  he  was  thr^-ing  to  come 
up  with  'em  for  the  bare  life.** 

'*  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  in- 
terpret some  of  his  words;  he  was 
gone  before  I  could  got  an  explanation. 
*  If  blood  is  to  be  shed  to-night,*  he 
said,  *\i  will  not  be  your  lather  s  blood.* 
He  said  too  there  was  a  presentiment 
upon  him.  Could  his  presentiment  bo, 
that  the  blood  to  flow  this  night  would 
be  his  own  ?  Could  this  be  his  mean- 
ing?** 

«  Don't  be  cross-hackling  my  sowl 
out,  by  axing  such  a  question.  Bad 
cess  to  you,  Winny  Mulcahy,  you'll 
Tox  me  sore  if  you  do. — '  Her  ^uess  is 
on  the  right  road  to  the  thruth ;  you 
can't  denv  it,  Nance.* — ** 

'*  That  would  be  a  fatal  proof  of  his 
love,  indeed ;  it  is  a  chilling,  harrow, 
ing  supposition.*' 

**l\e  towld  us,  before  he  took  to 
his  heels,  not  to  stay  whore  we  are. 
'Creep  along,*  says  he,  'as  fast  as 
your  ])ess  can  move,  and  got  out  o' 
this,  and  cross  over  the  stile  that's  be. 
tween  vou  and  the  wood' — I  know  the 
stile  well — *•  and  make  your  way  home,* 
says  he,  *  by  the  blessed  well.'  ** 

'*  I  remember  he  said  so,  but  I  can- 
not go.  I  feel  as  I  have  sometimes 
felt  m  troubled  dreams:  I  have  not 
power  to  free  myself  from  the  terrors 
that  are  around  mo  everywhere:  I 
cannot  leave  the  place  where  my  future 


lot  is  to  be  decided.    It  terrifies  me  to 
be  here,  but  still  I  cannot  go." 

«*  But  ril  make  you  to  go,  Winny 
Mulcahy ;  1*11  make  you  to  go,  if  I 
was  to  rub  vou  ajiain*  the  ojain  until 
I*d  sthrip  the  flesh  from  your  lK>nes. 
Sure  you  done  more  than  I  had  a 
thought  you'd  be  able  for,  yon  direa 
chrautha — ^}'ou  cooled  down  the  biling 
wrath  that  was  ready  to  scald  the 
world ;  and  Pathrick  Donohoe  gave  the 
promise  to  keep  Dick  Mulcidiy  in  a 
whole  skin,  and  Pathrick,  the  slob,  wiU 
keep  his  word:  what  more  do  yon 
want?  Hearken  to  mo,  my  dame— jf 
Dick  Mulcahy  makes  his  way  into  the 
house,  and  that  we  Ye  not  to  be  found, 
take  my  word  for  it,  we'll  not  darken 
hb  door  again.  Come  your  ways,  I 
tell  you,  or  Til  give  you  a  mark  vou'll 
remember.  Don't  put  Dick  Mulcahy 
on  the  cross-hackle  with  as." 

While  Nance  Pender  spoke,  she  was 
drawing  Winny  Mulcahy  along  the 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  stile  they 
wore  to  cross. 

'<  I  believe  I  shoidd  not  farther  dis- 
obey  my  father,"  the  youne  girl  said. 
*'  God  has  blessed  me  so  far,  and  I 
should  not  oflend  him  again ;  but  yet 
the  events  to  come  are  so  uncertain, 
that  even  with  danger  before  me,  I  had 
rather  know  the  result  of  my  mission— « 
much  rather,  Nance,  be  in  certainty, 
than  be  absent,  and  remain  in  long, 
long  ignorance.** 

<<  What  on  the  living  earth  can  yoa 
do,  you  poor  wakoly  rush,  by  staying 
here  ?  and  mischief,  without  a  pinch 
of  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  will  surely  be 
^'our  dhrink  if  you  do.  Don*t  be  cross- 
grained  with  mo,  or  I'll  make  you  rue 
it. — '  *Tis  only  ahher  a  mannu*  like  a 
lame  duck  she's  able  to  walk;  the 
chance  strength  she  got  is  out  of 
her.'—" 

Nance  Pender  continued  to  draw 
her  char<«o  onward,  but  at  a  very  tardy 
pace.  Winny  Mulcahy  would  stop 
almost  every  moment,  and  she  would 
listen  with  the  utmost  attention,  and 
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she  would  draw  her  companion's  notice 
to  every  sounds  and  she  would  give  a 
ngnification  herself^  or  she  would  seek 
for  Nance's  interpretation.  Proceed- 
ing  thus  slowly  together,  they  ap- 
proached within  view  of  the  copse- 
wood  in  which  the  seven  waylayers 
were  concealed.  They  had  nearly 
reached  the  stile  over  which  Patrick 
Donohoe  had  directed  them  to  take 
their  way. 

**  Hush  1"  said  Winny  Mnlcahy,  in 
a  low  whisper — "  what  noise  is  that  ?  *' 

**  'Tis  nothing,  you  fool  of  a  shiver- 
ing hound:  'tis  the  wind  among  the 
threes  of  the  wood." 

''There  is  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirring,  Nance  ;  it  is  some  one  forcing 
his  way  through  the  branches ;  and — 
look— look — Nance,  look  l" 

'*  Hide  yourself,  hide  yourself,"  can- 
tioned  Nance ;  and  she  pulled  Winny 
Mulcahy  with  her  into  the  shadow  of 
the  thick  hedge  by  which  they  stood. 
"  Don't  as  much  as  blink  your  eyelids, 
and  let  the  breadth  come  and  eo  so 
aisy,  that  a  moth's  wing  wooM  be 
louder :  don't  stir  for  the  life  o*  you." 

A  man  had  emerged  from  the  leafy 
screen  towards  which  the  two  adven- 
turers had  been  making  their  way,  and 
he  stood  erect  on  the  fence  above  the 
road,  looking  for  a  short  time  directly 
before  him.  The  moon  shone  so  clearly 
and  unobstruciedly  on  him,  that  his 
figure  was  nearly  as  distinct  as  if  he 
were  exposed  to  the  light  of  day. 

Neither  of  the  crouching  observers 
could  be  mistaken  as  to  his  identity ; 
he  was  the  same  who  had  terrified 
Winny  Mulcahy  in  the  glen,  and  the 
same  who  had  more  than  once  given  to 
Nance  Pender  timely  wamins  of  in- 
tended attacks  on  the  life  of  xlichard 
Mulcahy. 

**  He  has  a  gun  in  his  hand,"  cau- 
tiously whispered  Nance  Pender.  '  *  Bad 
oess  to  your  body,  don't  shiver  so  hard ; 
he  can't  see  a  bhnk  of  us." 

As  she  spoke,  Mnrtoch  Donohoe  de- 
scended m>m  his  elevated  position; 
stooped,  as  if  in  caution ;  crossed  the 
road  to  the  opposite  side  from  that 
where  our  friends  were  hidden ;  de- 
scended into  a  deep  bounding  ditch, 
and  the  breathless  listeners  could  hear 
him  splashing  through  the  water 
therein  contained.  As  ho  moved  on- 
ward, they  could  trace  his  course  by 
this  sound,  although  his  bent  figure 
was  concealed  from  them;  and  he 
came  on,  on,  towards .  them.    Three 


times  they  saw  his  head  above  the 
gripe  through  which  he  crept,  and 
eacn  time  he  stopped  to  look  about 
him,  and  then  agaun,  bending  down,  be 

Slashed  on  through  the  water.  They 
card  the  plash,  plash,  coming  nearer 
and  nearer;  it  came  opposite  to  them; 
it  passed  on,  and  the  sound  continued 
to  be  heard  for  some  time,  becoming 
eraduallpr  less  distinct,  until  it  was  lost 
m  the  distance. 

"  He  is  cone,  praises  to  the  Lord  in 
heaven,'*  wnispel^ed  Nance  Pender,  as 
she  cautiously  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  her  face  with  her  mantle. 

"You  may  bo  mistaken,  Nance," 
breathed  Wmny  Mulcahy,  applying 
her  mouth  to  the  old  woman's  ear; 
"  you  may  mistake.  Listen  1  listei^- 
what  is  that?" 

"  Och,  it  is  the  thramp,  thramp  of  a 
horse,  galloping  hard  along  the  road. 
The  band  of  Heaven  may  be  between 
vour  father  and  his  fate  I  That  is  the 
hoof- fall  of  your  father's  horse.'* 

«<  Oh,  my  God  I "  murmured  Win- 
ny  Mulcahy.  "  My  God,  take  pity 
upon  him  and  upon  me  ;  be  merciful 
to  us,  O  Lord  I— be  merciful  1 " 

A  gun-shot  rang  loud  on  the  sup- 
pliant's ear,  effectually  frightinz  away 
the  silence  of  the  night :  and  when  the 
reverberation  ceased,  the  rapid  tramp 
of  the  horse  could  be  heard  again.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  ammal  dashed 
by,  close  to  where  the  two  asitated 
women  crouched.  They  could  see 
him,  and  recognise  him  fully.  The 
saddle  was  empty ;  the  horse  was  with- 
out a  rider. 

"My  father — is  dead  I"  screamed 
Winny  Mulcahy,  rushing  from  her 
concealment,  and  standing  on  the  road, 
in  the  moonlight.  **  Or,  or,"  she 
continued,  **  he  may  not  be  murdered 
outright ;  he  may  need  assistance." 

Without  speaking  more,  and  en- 
dued with  a  sudden  and  unnatural 
enerey,  she  hastened  on  as  quickly  as 
her  limbs  would  bear  her.  Before 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  she  stood 
over  the  prostrate  body  she  had  come 
to  seek.  The  slaughtered  or  wounded 
man  lay  upon  his  face,  and  there  was 
a  stream  of  gore  flowing  along  the 
road.  He  was  not  dead,  fur  he  moaned 
faintly.  Was  it  Winny  Mulcahy's 
father  that  so  lay  before  her?  She 
looked  and  looked  until  her  eyes  pro- 
truded from  her  head.  With  a  des- 
perate effort,  and  although  her  nature 
revolted  and  sickened,  she  turned  the 
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body  over.  It  was  Patrick  Donoboe's 
face,  and  not  ber  lather's. 

Winny  Mulcaby  knelt  down,  and 
scrutinised  closely  tbe  disfigured  up- 
turned countenance.  She  then  sat 
upon  tbe  road,  stretching  out  her  feet, 
and  so  fixed  herself  as  to  enable  ber 
to  raise  the  young  man's  bead,  and 
place  it  leaning  against  ber  bosom. 
With  her  soft  hand  she  smoothed  back 
tbe  clustering  hair,  and  she  kissed  the 
forehead  and  she  kissed  the  lips.  No 
tears  fell  from  her  eyes  as  she  sat  thus, 
but  she  moaned  loudly  and  sorrowfully^ 
as  her  person  rocked  to  and  fro. 

Patrick  Donoboe  groaned  a  long 
and  deep-drawn  groan,  and  his  eye- 
lids opened.  His  glance  became  ri- 
vetted  on  the  eyes  that  looked  down 
into  bis,  as  if  he  would  fix  a  vision 
into  a  reality;  and  although  tbe  words 
**my  beloved  Patrick"  were  spoken 
with  struggling  difficulty,  and  barely 
reached  his  ear,  bis  straying  senses 
were  convinced. 

"This  is  Winny  Mulcaby  who  is 
with  me,"  he  faintly  said. 

"Yes,  Patrick,  it  is  I." 

"This  is  a  blessing,  indeed — the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  be  vouch- 
safed to  me." 

With  both  her  little  bands  about  bis 
temples,  Winny  Mulcaby  pressed  tbe 
recbning  bead  against  ber  heart.  Pa- 
trick Donoboe  felt  the  soil  caress,  and 
be  endeavoured  to  murmur  out  bis 
gratitude. 

"Winny,"  be  said,  **my  senses,  at 
first  vague  and  undiscriminating,  have 
come  to  me ;  and  I  feel  my  strength 
returning.  Winny,  I  have  kept  my 
promise,  your  father  is  free  from 
danger." 

*•  *  Whatever  blood  is  to  flow  to- 
night shall  not  be  your  father's ;'  these 
were  bis  parting  words,"  Winny  Mul- 
caby slowly  said,  not  in  answer  to 
bim,  but  in  retrospect — **  He  has  kept 
his  pledge,  and  bis  death-wound  is 
from  me." 

"  Winny,  I  almost  foresaw  what 
was  to  happen,  and  I  would  take  the 
chance  again  sooner  than  you  should 
weep  tears  of  remorse  over  your  fa- 
ther's body.  Your  father  will  mourn 
for  me  when  I  am  gone ;  I  know  him, 
and  I  know  be  will." 

"  But  you  will  not  leave  me,  Pa- 
trick.    An  I  no,  Patrick — no." 

"  I  feel  tbe  band  of  death  upon  me. 
I  feel  his  chilly  touch  advancing  to  my 
heart— 4:old  and  chilly.    I  am  about  to 


quit  this  world.  Tbe  bitterness  of  tbe 
parting  is,  that  my  bequest  to  her  I 
love  is  sorrow  for  my  fate.  After 
years  and  years  are  gone,  and  even  to 
old  age,  you  will  continue  to  weep 
over  my  grave.  This  is  a  sad  bequest 
to  leave  you,  my  poor  Winny ;  a  poor 
legacy,  my  gentle  girl." 

**  Patrick,  with  God's  mercy,  you 
will  not  die,  and — owe  your  death  to 
me. 

"  I  see  you  are  heart-sore,  Winny, 
and  I  will  not  make  that  heart  sorer 
by  my  words.  Yet  I  bave  one  request 
to  make." 

"  I  will  take  you  with  me,  Patrick, 
and  I  will  care  you,  so  that  death  shall 
not  come  near  you." 

*' Winny,  although  I  pain  you,  I 
must  speak  of  my  reauest  to  you,  or  I 
may  be  too  late.  My  gentle,  tender 
Winny,  I  am  near  my  death,  and  I  am 
dying  unprepared  for  the  awful  jour- 
ney. I  dread  I  shall  be  lifeless  before 
the  rites  of  religion  can  be  offered  to 
me.  Winny,  you  are  here  to  soothe 
me  in  my  need.  Winny,  remember 
me  in  your  prayers  ;  when  you  rise  at 
morning,  when  you  go  to  rest  at  night, 
and  at  mid-day  when  you  kneel  in 
prayer,  remember  Patrick  Donoboe. 
Pray  for  God's  mercy  to  my  soul. 
Your  prayers  will  find  favour  with  my 
Judge.  Pray  for  my  soul,  beloved 
Winny." 

The  afflicted  girl  laid  ber  forehead 
down  on  that  she  supported,  and  ber 
glossy  hair  was  around  the  young 
man's  face,  as  she  murmured. 

"  I  will  pray  for  you,  Patrick.** 

"Those  are  words  of  peace  and 
hope  to  me,"  faintly  answered  Patrick 
Donoboe. 

The  interchange  of  sorrows  between 
the  lovers  bad  been  almost  in  whispers, 
not  distinguishable  beyond  the  spot 
where  it  took  place.  As  they  now 
rested  in  silent  affliction,  tbe  loud  wail 
of  Nance  Pender,  as  she  came  up,  was 
beard,  by  one  who  bad,  up  to  this, 
looked  on  without  stirring  from  bis  con- 
cealment. 

"  Och !  och  I  Patrick  Donoboe,  my 
bouchal  bawn,"  she  cried,  "  is  it  here 
I  see  you  stretched  lifeless  before  me  ? 
May  the  arm  be  withered  that  spilt 
your  blood,  Patrick  Donohoe;"  and 
she  clapped  her  bands,  and  shouted 
bis  name  again  and  again. 

Appearing  suddenly  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  name,  from  behind 
tbe  fence  boundmg  the  road  to  the  left 
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band«  Murtoch  Donohoe  came  for- 
ward. A  few  hasty  steps  brought  him 
to  the  side  of  his  son.  In  his  hand  he 
held  the  gun  from  which  the  fatal  shot 
had  been  discharged.  He  stooped  his 
tall  person^  and  gazed  with  wild  inten- 
sity on  the  face  below  him.  For  some 
seconds  he  so  stood,  and  whilehe  looked, 
he  breathed  thick  and  short,  and  with  a 
violent  heaving  of  the  chest.  He  raised 
himself  erect,  and  a  loud  cry  burst 
from  him,  that  might  be  heard  afar  ofif. 
•'  This,"  he  vociferated,  in  Irish,  *'  this 
is  not  Dick  Mulcahy-na-Mullocth  that 
lies  dying  here — this  is  the  portly  son 
of  Sheela  Donohoe,  of  Clough  Fionn. 
This  blood  is  not  the  blood  of  Dick 
Mulcahy-na-MuUocth,  it  is  the  blood 
that  was  round  the  heart  of  Sheela 
Donohoc's  son.  Och  hone !  och  hone  I 
this  is  the  life-blood  that  warmed  the 
body  of  Murtoch  Donohoe's  brave, 
and  lofly,  an4  beautiful  boy.  It  was 
at  the  body  of  Dick  Mulcahy-na-MuL 
locth  that  I  discharged  the  gun,  and 
through  and  through  him  went  the 
bullets,  and  head. foremost  he  tumbled 
from  his  swifl-footed  horse.  And 
where  is  Dick  Mulcahv  that  fell  bv  my 
bullets,  and  why  is  Sneela  Donohoe's 
son  lying  here  in  his  gore,  bleeding 
away  his  life  blood,  and  Dick  Mulcahy 
gone?     Oh!  ohl   ohl" 

His  lamentation  was  a  prolonged 
melancholy  wail ;  and  while  crymg 
out,  he  raised  the  gun  with  both  his 
hands :  he  struck  it  against  the  road, 
and  shivered  it  into  atoms.  He  con- 
tinued his  incoherent  speech-. 

"Murtoch  Donohoe  said  to  the 
scourgers,  that  he  was  not  mad: 
but  Murtoch  Donohoe  is  mad  now. 
He  would  not  shed  the  blood  of  the 
son  of  his  soul,  if  he  was  not  mad- 
mad.  Ohl  ohl  ohl  Murtoch  Donohoe 
did  not  slay  his  son ;  he  slew  Dick  Mul- 
4»hy-na-Mullocth :  and  he  slew  him 
to  fulfil  his  long.sworn  oath.  Why  is 
Sheela  Donohoe's  son  here,  to  die  under 
his  futher*8  eye  ?  Who  was  it  brought 
Patrick  Donohoe,  dying  before  his 
father  ?" 

**  Miserable  father,  be  patient,"  said 
Patrick  Donohoe,  as  audibly  as  he 
could  speak. 

"I  did  not,  bravo  and  beautiful 
son  of  my  beautiful  Sheela — I  did 
not  fire  the  shot  that  laid  vou  there ; 
I  could  swear  upon  the  holy  mass- 
book,  that  it  was  Dick  Mulcahy-na- 
Mullocth  I  laid  low.  I  never  swore 
an  oath  over  your  mother's  corpse  to 


take  the  life  of  your  mother's  son !  and 
how  do  you  come  here,  when  I  saw 
with  my  eyes  that  Dick  Mulcahy  fell 
headlong  down  ?  Sheela  Donohoe  could 
look  from  heaven  on  my  withered  and 
blasted  heart  this  night,  and  she  could 
tell  you  that  I  would  not  harm  a  hair 
upon  the  lofly  head  of  her  only  child. 
Och  hone,  Patrick,  I  would  not  harm 
you ;  and  why  are  you  lying  there  on 
the  edge  of  your  mother's  grave  ?  Why, 
why,  my  son,  are  you  there,  bleeding  to 
death?  Hah!"  he  cried,  as  if  struck 
with  a  sudden  thought,  ''  there  is  the 
daughter  of  Dick  Mulcahy-na-MuU 
locth.  He  has  sent  her  here  to  laugh 
over  the  death  of  the  son,  and  to  scoff 
at  the  madness  of  the  father.  But  laugh 
she  shall  not,  while  the  hand  of  deso- 
lation is  on  our  name.  Dick  Mulcahy's 
daughter  shall  not  scoff  or  lauffh  at  the 
destruction  of  Murtoch  Donohoe  and 
his  son." 

"Fly,  Winny— fly  instantly,"  Pa- 
trick Donohoe  besought,  as  audibly  as 
he  could  speak ;  "  I  have  not  strength 
to  save  you.     Fly !  Winny,  fly  J" 

From  the  moment  of  Murtoch  Do- 
nohoe's  appearance,  Winny  Mulcahy 's 
look  had  fixed  on  him  with  uncontrol- 
lable dread.  An  overpowering  fear  of 
him  had  seized  on  her,  that  for  the 
time  banished  all  other  consciousness. 
It  was  an  instinct  of  preservation,  not 
an  action  of  the  will  that  swayed  her. 
Patrick  Donohoe's  warning — "  Fly, 
fly,"  produced  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 

"  Fly  ?  fly  ?"  shouted  the  maniac, 
"  there  is  one  with  as  fleet  a  foot  to 
follow  her." 

She  sprang  up  erect,  as  she  became 
conscious  that  Murtoch  Donohoe  rushed 
towards  her.  Vaguely  and  indistinctly 
she  perceived  that  there  were  other 
men  around  her,  with  knitted  brows, 
and  with  weapons  in  their  hands.  She 
stretched  out  both  her  arms,  and  ut- 
tered a  long,  and  thrilling,  and  ringing 
scream.  She  flew  onward,  directly  as  her 
face  was  turned.  Her  speed,  although 
it  appeared  fleeter  than  the  stretch 
of  the  race-horse  for  the  goal,  would 
not  have  availed  her,  but  that  the  ap- 

Earently  dying  Patrick  Donohoe  seized 
is  frantic  father  by  the  skii-ts,  and 
held  on  with  a  firm  gripe.  Murtoch 
Donohoe  dragged  his  prostrate  son 
along  the  road  for  some  distance. 

"Father,"  petitioned  the  young 
roan,  "  you  are  sending  the  last  drop 
of  blood  from  around  my  heart.  Fa- 
ther, you  will  extinguish  life,  even  be- 
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fore  God  wills  it.    Father,  have  pity 
on  your  dying  son." 

Murtoch  Donohoe  heard  the  voice, 
and  he  looked  down  upon  the  speaker. 
His  purpose  of  imaginary  vengeance 

Eassed  away ;  he  sank  upon  the  road 
eside  his  child,  and  his  lamentation 
was  loud  and  appalling. 

And  Winny  Mulcahy,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  shrieked  and  shrieked. 


and  raced,  without  other  purpose  than 
to  flee  fast  and  far  from  the  outrageous 
man  who  had  terrified  her,  until  terror 
was  her  only  sensation.  Straight  along 
the  road,  leaving  the  scene  of  alarm 
far  behind  her,  she  ran  on.  She  struck 
with  all  her  force  against  some  obstacle, 
for  her  eye  took  in  no  note  of  objects. 
She  fell  prostrate,  and  lost  all  con- 
sciousness. 


CHAP.  zm. 


After  the  lapse  of  four  months  from 
the  eventful  night,  the  incidents  of 
which  we  have  detailed,  we  take  up 
the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

Winny  Mulcahy  had  been  discovered 
where  she  had  fallen,  by  her  faithful 
friend  Nance  Pender.  Nance  had  at 
once  followed  the  guiding  sound  of  the 
reiterated  screams,  but  she  was  left  far 
behind  by  the  panic-stricken  fugitive. 
Winny  had  been  conveyed  home  m  the 
cart  of  a  neighbourino;  peasant,  le- 
thargic, although  breathing,  her  head 
resting  in  the  lap  of  her  "forty- 
second  cousin."  If  Nance  had  been 
under  observation,  she  would  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  in  her  grief, 
through  mere  perversity.  But  as  it 
was,  she  wept,  during  her  progress 
home,  silently  and  profusely.  She 
endeavoured,  however,  to  qualify  the 
motive  of  her  lamentation.  She,  the 
least  selfish  of  human  beings,  would 
fain  convince  herself  that  her  grief 
was  altogether  out  of  compassion  for 
'*the  heart-scalded,  heart-blisthered, 
and  cross-hackled  Nance  Pendher." 

A  perilous  and  protracted  fever 
had  followed  the  harassing  agitation 
Winny  Mulcahy  had  endured  :  her 
bodily  and  mental  strength,  equally 
unfitting  her  for  harshness  or  sufiering. 
The  delirium  of  the  sickness  had  con- 
tinued longer  than  usual  in  such  cases; 
and  then,  when  her  mental  equilibrium 
was  restored,  she  lay  helpless — and 
still,  her  thoughts  reverting,  with  per- 
tinacity and  perseverance,  to  every 
minute  particular  preceding  her  illness. 

Immediately  following  heavy  sick- 
ness, while  the  body  is  languid  and 
unfit  for  energetic  exertion ;  while  the 
mind  is  unable  for  laborious  occupa- 
tion, and  while  the  intellect  is  left  al- 
most to  its  internal  operations ;  past 
occurrences  are  examined  with  a  con. 
tinuity  of  attention,  not  compatible 
with  the  energy  or  bustle  necessary  for 


active  pursuits.  The  reflections  of  the 
invalid  are  pursued,  too,  with  a  calm 
equability  of  spirit  consequent  on 
physical  debility.  The  enjoyments  of 
former  days  are  reviewed  with  sobriety, 
and  by-gone  sufferings  are  thought  on 
without  extreme  poignancy.  There  is 
a  modifying  generality  of  tint  pei*vad- 
ing  alike  the  remembered  joys  and  sor- 
rows, that  prevents  either  from  appear- 
ing in  the  full  force  of  contrast.  Re- 
collected raptures  are  only  smiled  at, 
and  the  tamed  heart  is  prepared  for 
acquiescence  even  with  heavy  misfor- 
tunes. 

So  it  was  with  Winny  Mulcahy. 
When  consciousness  returned,  she  pon- 
dered over  past  events  silently  ana  in- 
cessantly. Her  recollections  came 
piecemeal ;  but  bit  by  bit  she  un- 
ravelled the  confused  entanglement  of 
memory.  She  was  so  employed  for 
some  days,  until,  after  close  scrutiny, 
she,  at  length,  remembered  that  of  a 
certain  night,  how  long  back  she  had 
no  datum  on  which  to  found  an  opi- 
nion, she  had  left  Patrick  Donohoe, 
lying  wounded,  and  to  all  appearance 
at  the  point  of  death.  The  tears  she 
shed  over  this  reminiscence,  although 
coming  from  a  heart  full  of  its  grief, 
were  not  agonising  ;  Winny  Mulcahy 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  Patrick 
Donohoe  had  died  on  the  spot  where 
she  had  left  him,  and  she  wept  over 
the  calamity  as  one  that  must  sadden 
every  day  she  had  to  live,  but  to  which 
she  would  endeavour  to  be  resigned. 

Of  a  certain  evening,  Nance  Pen- 
der,  having  propped  up  her  patient 
with  pillows,  was  sitting  in  a  chair 
close  by,  with  her  face  towards  her 
charge ;  she  was  engaged,  as  she  her- 
self would  have  described,  "paying 
compliments."  She  was  making  very 
short,  quick  nods  forward  with  hernead ; 
suddenly  recovering  herself;  uttering  a 
sound  half-sigh  hiQf-moan;  steadying 
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Xougbts  Ii7the  moment,  we  will  ac 
Quaint  the  reader  that  her  half-pro- 
nounced  words  were  addressed  to  a 
^rtain  Willy  Neil,  the  cowboy,  who, 
■i^  conseauence  of  his  decrepitude, 
l^ance  baa  taken  under  her  protection, 
iipd  whom  she  abused  every  time  they 

met. 

"  It  is  your  own  Winny  that  is  call- 
ing you,  Nance." 

£ven  through  her  somnambulency 
opr  old  friend  recognised  the  voice  of 
her  "  forty-second  cousin,"  and  the  vi- 
sionary Willy  Neil  flitted  away.  Her 
eyes  were  partly  open  in  an  instant, 
and  after  a  little  rubbing  they  were 
goon  effectually  distended. 

**  You  want  to  fill  your  crop  now, 
and  have  ne*er  a  wrinkle  in  it ;  but 
bad  cess  purshue  the  morsel  you'll  set 
to-day  aeain. — 'Do  you  want  to  lay 
your  death  on  me,  do  you  ?' — " 

"  lam  sorry  now  that  I  disturbed 
you,  my  dear  good  Nance.  You  are 
weary  with  your  care  of  me." 

"  Disturb  you  I  disturb  you  !  says 
she;  faith,  maybe  she'll  tell  me  to 
my  very  muzzle  that  'twas  sleeping  I 
was,  and  I  watching  her  as  if  I  was  an 
owld  cat  listening  at  a  mouse- hole.  I'll 
punish  you  for  saying  that  as  soon  as 
ever  you're  able  to  stand  for  a  good 
thumping. — <A  sound  thrashing  I'll 
give  you  for  it.' — " 

^*  my  dear  Nance,  I  have  a  question 


bers,  it  felt  hot.  There  was  a  flush, 
too,  on  the  sunken  cheek,  that  to  the 
old  woman's  observation  threatened  a 
return  of  feverish  symptoms ;  and  the 
sunken  eye  looked  into  hers  with  an 
earnestness  beyond  its  strength. 

**  If  j'ou  don't  keep  yourself  as  aisy 
and  quiet  as  a  sleeping  weenoch  at  the 
breast,  and  not  to  be  frightening  me  to 
the  very  inside  of  my  gizzard,  I'll  rise 
out  o'  you,  and  I'll  bang  out  o'  the 
house,  and  lave  you  to  knock  know- 
ledge out  o*  the  bed-post — '  'Tis  a 
burning  shame  for  you,  after  the  pull 
and  drag  we  had  with  death  for  you, 
for  a  whole  month,  without  ever  letting 
our  hould  o'  you  get  slack.' — " 

So  remonstrated  Nance  Pender. 

*'  I  will  be  calm  and  cool,  dear 
Nance;  indeed  I  am  not  able  to  be 
otherwise.  Nance,  during  those  days 
back,  I  have  been  thinking  and  think- 
ing  on  all  that  happened  before  1  fell 
ill.  My  thoughts  have  gone  back  even 
to  my  childhood,  and  have  travelled 
over  the  path  of  my  past  life.  Pon. 
dering  over  recent  matters,  I  could  not 
first  bring  to  my  mind  more  than  a 
confused  turmoil  of  things,  one  occur- 
rence mingling  with  the  other  in  a 
kind  of  dreamy  perplexity." 

"  Who  gave  tne  lave  to  your  tongue 
to  go  at  such  a  canther  ?"  interrupted 
Nance  Pender  ?  "  You'll  not  give  over 
till  you'll  rise  me ;  you'll  rise  me,  I  tell 
you,  and  I  won't  wait  till  you're  well, 
to  flagellate  you. — '  She's  throubled 
about  my  poor  Pathrick,  God  rest  his 
sowl.  I  hear  the  rumble  of  what's 
coming ;  the  poor,  lonely,  little  bird- 
een.  — 

Winny  Mulcahy's  intended  question 
was  answered  unintentionally  by  Nance 
Pender.  But  still  the  poor  ffirl,  al- 
though convinced  her  sad  anticipations 
were  realised,  was  not  content  without 
a  direct  interrogatory. 

"  At  length,  my  dear  Nance,"  she 
said,  **  after  continual  thinking,  every 
occurrence  of  the  terrible  ni^rht  pre- 
ceding my  illness,  I  was  able  to  re- 
memto*.  Finally,  I  recollected  that 
I  had  been  sitting  on  a  public  road^ 
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with  the  bright  moonlight  down  upon 
xne,  and  Patrick  Donohoe's  drooping 
liead  was  against  my  heart,  and  he 
'was  dying— ^ying,  in  consequence  of 
bis  love  to  me.     And  then  that  fright- 
ful   man  came,  and  other  men  with 
-wicked  looks  came,  one  by  one,  and 
stood  around  me,  and  I  flew  away  in 
terror  from  them,  and  I  led  Patrick 
Donohoe  to  die  I     He  would  not  so 
have  fled  from  me ;  no,  he  would  not  1" 
*•  Will  you  cry  stop  to  the  galloping 
tongue,  or  bad  cess  stick  to  my  heels  if 
I  don't  clip  it  across  with  the  scissors. — 
'  *Twill  be  the  best  to  tell  her  out  and 
out  the  heart-scalding  thruth.     If  I 
don't,  this  cross-hackhng  of  the  brain 
will  lay  her  on  the  broad  of  her  back 
again,  and  then,  God  be  with  her,  she'll 
soon  be  as  low  as  Pathrick,  and  I'll 
never  rise  the  head  myself.* — " 

'*  I  need  scarcely  ask  you,  Nance :  Pa- 
trick Donohoe  is  dead — dead  Nance  ?" 
*'  You're  driving  long  Corcoran  pins 
through  my  livers  and  lights^  so  you 
are." 

"Dead,  Nance — ^dead?" 
*'  Dead  and  buried  with  his  mother, 
the  Lord  be  merciful  to  his  brave,  ho- 
nest sowl  I" 

"  So  my  apprehensions  told  me. 
Blessed  and  praised  be  God  for  his  af- 
flictions, as  well  as  for  his  blessings  I 
Oh  Lord,  be  merciful  to  him  in  your 
judgments  1" 

Winny  Mulcahy  wept  herself  to 
sleep.  The  exhaustion  of  her  frame 
compelled  repose ;  through  her  closed 
eyelids  the  tears  came  plentifully  the 
live-long  night ;  she  awoke  only  to 
weep  on ;  and  daily  and  nightly,  with 
little  interval,  she  wept  for  weeks. 

While  she  wept  she  still  thought 
on  Patrick  Donohoe.  The  last  request 
she  had  heard  from  his  lips  was  not 
forgotten :  she  remembered  he  had  be- 
sought her  prayers  for  his  salvation; 
and  the  fulfllment  of  this,  to  her,  impe- 
rative obligation,  was  the  chief,  indeed 
the  only,  solace  she  knew.  Her  recovery 
was  protracted.  While  still  confined  to 
her  bed,  she,  each  morning  at  her  first 
awaking,  at  noon,  and  at  the  close  of 
night,  prayed  for  Patrick  Donohoe's 
safety  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave ; 
and,  subsequently,  when  she  was  able 
to  arise,  the  practice  was  continued 
without  deviation. 

Were  we  inclined  for  polemical  dis- 
cussion,  we  have  here  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  entering  on  a  point  of  va- 
riance between  contending  Christians ; 


our  province  requires  of  us  to  portray 
creed  and  coimtry  as  they  are  or 
have  been,  not  to  impugn  or  defend 
disputed  doctrines.  We  will  only  re- 
mark, that  even  those  differing  from 
Winny  Mulcahy  in  her  faith,  would 
have  paused  before  they  scofied,  had 
they  seen  her  while  engaged  in  prayer 
for  the  happiness  of  him  she  had  loved ; 
and  they  mi^ht  even  understand  and 
appreciate  this  blending  of  her  worldly 
and  religious  afiectlons  together. 

A  remarkable  change  had  taken 
place  in  Richard  Mulcahy,  the  success- 
ful middleman,  from  the  nia;ht  that 
Patrick  Donohoe  received  in  his  body 
the  bullets  intended  for  Richard  Mul- 
cahy  himself.  He  went  little  abroad, 
and  he  was  comparatively  careless 
about  his  business ;  he  blustered  less 
than  was  his  previous  habit — indeed, 
he  spoke  little  to  any  one ;  he  took  to 
solitary  drinking,  which  had  never 
been  nis  custom,  and  almost  every 
night  went  to  bed  more  or  less  inebri- 
ated. It  was  remarked  by  his  sen- 
tentious footman,  and  reported  as  a 
deep  observation,  that  twice,  when  he 
took  up  the  books  of  accounts,  that 
had  been  shaped  and  kept  in  order  by 
Patrick  Donohoe,  he  flung  them  from 
him,  after  a  short  and  apparently  em- 
barrassing examination;  and  Davy 
Spruhan  was  of  opinion,  that  he  was 
sad  and  dejected  on  both  occasions.  It 
was  noticed  out  of  doors,  too,  and  Davy 
Spruhan*s  siurmise  was  strengthened 
thereby,  that  when  he  attempted  to 
follow  any  of  the  occupations  Patrick 
Donohoe  had  been  usually  engaged  in, 
he  turned  from  it  almost  immeuately, 
and  again  he  was  sad  and  dejected. 
Sad  he  had  never  appeared  before ;  he 
had  been  frowning,  and  angry,  and  ex- 
acting, but  he  had  not  been  sad.  It 
was  reported  also  by  the  groom,  as 
a  decisive  proof  that  Dick  Mulcahy 
grieved  over  the  loss  of  his  former  fa- 
vourite, how  Dick  Mulcahy  looked 
personally  afler  the  care  of  Patrick 
Donohoe's  horse.  He  would,  by  the 
groom's  statement,  go  into  the  stable 
and  smooth  down  the  animal's  fore- 
head, and  rub  the  limbs  between  his 
hands,  and  brush  out  the  manger  him- 
self, and  place  the  com  therein,  and 
stand  by  as  if  in  reverie  while  the  food 
was  consumed  —  his  own  horse  the 
while  not  noticed. 

The  visits  of  Dick  Mulcahy  to  his 
daughter's  chamber  during  her  confine- 
ment therein  were  frequent  and  of  long 
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^iully  pointed  out  the  grave ;  and 
Winny,  without  attempting  to  speak, 
sank  down  soflly  on  her  knees.  She 
drew  the  hood  of  her  mantle  close 
around  her  face,  and  covering  her  eyes 
fully  with  her  handkerchief,  she  prayed 
silently,  while  her  tears  flowed  fast  in 
an  uninterrupted  current. 

Nance  Pender's  peculiar  verbosity 
was  checked  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
place  and  purpose,  as  well  as  by  her 
feeliugs,  and  she  also  knelt  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mound  of  fresh  clay 
to  that  occupied  by  Winny,  and  she 
joined  her  in  her  orisons. 

While  she  was  so  engaged,  Nance 
Pender  felt  something  touch  her  right 
cheek  very  lightly.     She  put  up  her 
hand,  and  the  hand  was  touched  also. 
She  turned  her  head,  and  she  saw, 
peeping  round  the  comer  of  the  little 
ivy-covered  ruin,  the  wrinkled  face  of 
Nelly  Glynn,  the  proprietor  of  "the 
Shanavests'  Hotel. "  Tnere  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  face  and  one  hand, 
and  the  hand  held  a  long  osier  rod, 
and  with  this  rod  Nelly  Glynn  had 
tapped  the  cheek  and  hand  of  her  old 
crony,  to  attract  her  notice.     When 
Nelly  Glynn  found  that  Nance  Pen- 
der's eyes  were  on  her,  she  winked 
most  significantly  with  both  her  own, 
and  jerked  her  head  backwards,  vio- 
lently,   beckoning    to   a    conference. 
Nance  Pender,  without  pausiug  in  her 
prayer,  returned  Nelly  Glynn's  mys- 
terious winks,  and  jerked   her  head 
with  an  opposite  motion  to  that  of 
Nelly  Glynn ;  and  Nelly,  bobbing  the 
signal  head  downwards,  meaning  there- 
by, **that  will    do,  Nance  Pender," 
withdrew  at  once  out  of  view  the  small 
portion  of  her  that  had  been  visible. 
The  slightest  stir  had  not  been  heard 
during  this  intercourse  of  "  nods  and 
becks."    After  the  lapse  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, Nance  Pender  "blessed herself" 
ver}'  hastily  and  very  imperfectly,  and 
rising    up    cautiously,   and    glancing 
across  the  gi*ave,  to  be    certain  her 
motions  were  unobserved,  she   stole 
away  as  silently  as  possible,  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  ruin  whence  the 
invitation  had  been  telegraphed. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  the  reader, 
that  interviews  between  Nance  Pender 
and  Nelly  Glynn  had  taken  place 
before ;  the  "owld  sinner  of  a  woman," 
as  Nance  denominated  Nelly,  being  in 
the  pay  of  Dick  Mulcahy.  These 
meetings  had  been  hitherto  held  by 
night,  that  they  might  escape  obser- 


vation,  and  the  ruin  near  at  hand  had 
been  more  than  once  selected  as  the 
place  of  tryst.  Nance  had  little  doubt 
out  that  she  was  now  summoned  to 
learn  the  details  of  a  further  plot 
against  '^Richard  Mulcahy." 

A  full  hour  had  elapsed  before  Nance 
Pender  reappeared,  and  then  she  seat- 
ed herself  on  the  grass,  wiping  from 
her  forehead  the  moisture  that  covered 
it.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  read  in  her  stolid  pock-pitted 
face  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  she 
had  gained ;  but  that  something  of  an 
engrossing  character  had  occupied  her 
might  be  understood  from  the  eager 
glance  of  her  grey  eye,  darting  from 
under  her  compressed  brows. 

When  Nance  Pender  took  her  scat, 
Winny  Mulcahy  was  bent  down  over 
the  grave  on  which  she  knelt;  the 
palms  of  both  her  hands  were  covering 
ner  face,  and  her  face  resting  on  them. 
A  very  short  time  passed  by  when 
Nance  began  to  fidget  about,  and  her 
look,  as  she  directed  it  to  the  still  pray- 
ing girl,  denoted  impatience.  She 
spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  al- 
thoutrh  only  in  c(3loquy  with  herself. 

"  The  mischief  may  go  with  'em,  for 
prayers,  God  pardon  me — will  they 
never  8top>  I  wonder.  Enough  is  as 
good  as  a  faste.  Lord  knows ;  but  such 
a  kishfull  would  give  myself  the  lock- 
jaw. 'Twould  be  a  charity  to  chop 
*em  short,  only  I  wouldn't  cross-hackle 
the  little  birdeen." 

After  a  pause,  she  seemed  to  take  up 
a  difierent  subject  for  self-informa- 
tion. 

*'  Bad  cess  may  purshue  *em,  right 
and  left,  the  plodding,  cosheering  pair. 
Show  me  the  gain,  if  you  can,  of  going 
a  mile  round,  through  a  dirty,  puddly, 
crooked  lane,  when  'tis  only  a  hop  and* 
a  leap  through  the  green  grass,  and 
you're  home,  in  two  snaps  of  the  fingers, 
the  gizzard  splitting  inside  of  me  nil 
the  time.  Don't  tell  it  to  her  of  a 
sudden,  Nance,  agumsha — don't  tuU 
it  to  her  of  a  sudden.  She's  wakely, 
agumsha  — wakely,  afler  her  sickness* 
and  it  might — what's  that  they  said  it 
might  bring  about  ? — knock  her  into  a 
doldhrum,  I  believe  they  said." 

Winny  Mulcahy  had  heard  Nance 
Pender's  two  soliloquies,  although  not 
intended  for  her  ear.  She  raised  her 
head,  and  looked  with  alarm  at  the  old 
woman.  She  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  reverently  over  her  person^  and 
Vose  from  her  knees. 
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"You  have  evil  tidings,  I  fear, 
Nance,  concerning  my  father.** 

**  1*11  tell  you  some  of  my  mind, 
Winny  Mulcahy,"  answered  Nance 
Pender,  quite  away  from  the  mark, 
starting  to  her  feet  at  the  same  time. 
*'  As  sure  as  I'm  a  living  sinner,  this 
blessed  day,  I'll  give  Dick  Mulcahy 
something  that  he'll  remember,  if  he 
isn't  sed  and  led  by  me  this  time,  above 
all  times.  No  more  of  his  bull-dog 
barks  or  his  crack-neck  keenieens  for 
me.  I'll  knuckle  him  down  this  time, 
as  sure  as  there's  a  cap  on  my  head. 
Let  me  see  if  he  dares  to  cross-hackle 
me  or  scald  me  this  offer ;  he'll  re- 
member it,  if  he  does,  the  longest  day 
he  puffs  breath." 

And  Nance  banged  both  her  hands 
together  with  a  force  that  caused  the 
startled  echo  in  the  little  church  to 
slap  hands  over  and  over  again.  Win- 
nv  Mulcahy  had  never  seen  her  so  ex- 
cited before.  Winny  paused  a  little, 
hoping  that  Nance,  by  one  of  her  usual 
addenda,  might  enable  her  to  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  the  threats 
she  had  heard. 

**  Nance,  you  are  leaving  me  in 
doubt  and  fear.  Nance,  will  you  not 
tell  me  what  you  have  heard?" 

**  I'll  make  you  go  the  way  I  want 
you,  Dick  Mulcahy,"  Nance  Pender 
continued,  her  energy  and  her  deter- 
mination increasing,  rather  than  dimi- 
nishing. "  I'll  spanshell  you  so  tinrht, 
you  mule  of  a  man,  that  you  can*t  kick 
or  lash  one  way  or  the  other — I  will, 
you  thoro*  of  a  mad  bull.  You 
gave  your  days,  up  to  this,  dhriving 
your  head  and  your  horns  against  aU 
the  world ;  but  I'll  stick  a  boord  across 
your  eyes,  and  I'll  put  a  ton  weight  of 
a  heavy  suggawu  collar  on  you,  that 
yt\\\  keep  down  your  stubborn  neck ; 
and  I'll  put  an  iron  ring  in  your  nose, 
with  a  sthrong  rope  out  of  it,  and  I'll 
lade  you  what  way  I  like.  You  must, 
Dick  Mulcahy — you  must."  Again  she 
struck  her  sounding  palms  together, 
and  again  bang,  bang,  went  the  won- 
dering echo  of  the  little  church.  "And," 
she  went  on,  bowing  her  person  vio- 
lently, and  wavin^:  her  two  hands  up 
and  down  before  ner,  as  if  appealing 
to  a  visible,  not  an  imaginary  Dick 
Mulcahy,  "  Is  it  to  bring  grist  to 
Nance  Pendhcr's  owld,  rotten  mill, 
that's  past  its  labour,  that  she  wants 
to  guide  you  into  the  right  thrack  ? 
O,  my  dear  sowl,  only  think  of  it. 
Say  to  me  this  timci  the  way  a  Umv^r 


honest  Christian  would  spake — say  to 
me,  Nance  Pendher,  have  it  your  own 
way ;  ^ou*r  a  rumbunctioas  owld  fogy, 
but  'tis  for  my  good  yoa  are — have 
it  all  your  own  way,  Nance,  I  gi?e 
up  the  battle.  If  you  say  this  to  xne, 
Dick  Mulcahy,  won't  the  worid  gipe 
at  the  luck  you'll  hare?  Won't  the 
grass  spring  up  in  your  meadows,  to 
the  height  of  a  tall  man  ?  Won't  the  big 
gashes  of  whate,  four  fingers  Icmg,  with- 
out the  blight  or  the  mildew  on  'em, 
be  bending  down,  and  noddinf  and 
whispering  in  theripejiingsim?  Won't 
the  orcha^  be  all  blossoms  in  May, 
and  the  branches  breaking  on  AU-bd- 
low£ve?  Won't  the  cows  givey ield  into 
the  pail  twenty  quarts  at  the  miUdng, 
every  one  of 'em?  Won't  the  buttherbo 
four  feet  thick  on  the  chum  ?  And  won't 
the  nails  of  the  desk  be  drawn  from  the 
clinching,  with  the  store  of  money  that 
will  be  crammed  into  it  ?  Won't  there 
be  look,  and  grace,  and  happiness  the 
live-long  day,  if  you  do  my  bidding? 
Won't  you  have  time  to  make  up  your 
soul  for  the  long  reckoning?  N\oo't 
there  be  an  eye  to  watch  for  yon,  and 
a  tongue  to  speak  for  you,  and  an 
arm  to  guard  you?  And  won't  yoa 
die  in  your  bed,  a  good  Christian  at 
hst  ?" 

Nance  Pender's  eyes  were  mo»t, 
and  her  husky  voice  was  softened,  as 
she  contemplated  the  picture  she  had 
drawn. 

"You  must  join  their  hands  toge- 
ther, Dick  Mulcahy,  my  dacent  man," 
Nance  Pender  still  appealed,  as  if  ad- 
dressing him  personally;  "you  most 
say,  *  God  bless  them,'  and  call  them 
your  childher.** 

"Nance,"  faintiy,  said  Winny  Mul- 
cahy, "  Nance — my  dear  Nance,  you 
are  — - 

"  A  half-cracked  owld  divil  I  am. 
I'm  cracked,  from  sconce  to  heel,  and 
from  shouldher  to  flank ;  and  why 
wouldn't  I  be  cracked  ?  'Tis  a  new 
story  I  have  to  tell ;  'tisn't  with  the 
heart-scald  I'm  cracked  this  o^r.  I'm 
crazy  with  thejoy— -with  the  joy^  Win- 
ny Mulcahy."  And  Nance  render- 
gast's  eyes  overflowed  outright 

"  We  thought  he  was  lying  there, 
but  he  isn't  there,  Winny.  \Ve  thought 
the  grave  covered  him  ;  but,  Pathrick, 
my  bouchal  bawn,  the  cowld  clay  of 
the  grave  is  not  above  you." 

"Nance I'  said  Winny  Mulcahy, 
still  more  inaudibly  then  before. 

"  I  \i\i<^<^  him,  and  I  kissed  hin^ 
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and  I  had  him  in  my  arms,"  declaimed 
Kance. 

^  "  Will  you,  for  mercy's  sake  ?"  peti. 
tioned  Winny.  She  could  say  no 
more ;  bat  she  stared  at  the  yociferous 
Nance  Pender,  as  if  only  half  compre- 
hending the  meaning  of  the  words  she 
bad  hearJ. 

*'  Patrick  Donohoe  is  alive,  in  the 

fride  of  his  youth,  Winny  lilulcahy. 
listened  to  the  words  from  his  mouth; 
my  head  felt  the  beating  of  his  heart ; 
I  felt  his  warm  kiiss  on  my  owld  horny 
lips." 

Winny  Mulcahy  no  more  than 
breathed  a  plaintive  cry,  and  she 
would  have  fallen,  but  that  the  old 
woman  held  her  up ;  and  then  Nance 
Pender*s  raised  voice  shouted — 

"  Patrick,  Patrick,  Patrick  Dono- 
hoe— run,  run,  Patrick." 

The  echo,  dwelling  in  the  ruins,  had 
not  ceased  its  imperfect  imitation  of 
the  name  of  Patrick,  when  his  support- 
ing arms  wer^  around  the  drooping 
Winny  Mulcahy. 

Side  by  side,  even  on  a  grassy  grave, 
Patrick  Donohoe  and  Winny  Mulcahy. 
sat  together.  Nance  Pender  walked 
round  and  round  the  enclosure  of  the 
churchyard,  with  the  expression  of  a 
faithful,  but  quarrelsome  terrier,  on 
her  face,  to  guard  the  lovers  from  in- 
terruption; and  she  continued  during 
her  perambulation,  to  threaten  and 
reason  with  Dick  Mulcahy,  by  turns. 

The  explanation  as  to  his  unexpect- 
ed appearance,  given  by  Patrick  Do- 
nohoe to  his  attentive  auditor,  can  be 
conveyed  in  a  few  words  to  the  reader. 

Patrick  Donohoe  was  borne  from 
the  spot  whereon  Winny  had  left  him, 
by  the  men  who  had  been  concealed  in 
the  wood,  and  who  were  drawn  thither 
by  the  report  of  the  gun  discharged  by 
Murtoch  Donohoe.  He  was  conveyed 
by  them  to  Nelly  Glynn's  "Shanavests* 
Hotel."  He  remained  insensible  for  a 
considerable  time,  from  loss  of  blood. 
When  consciousness  returned,  one  of 
the  first  objects  he  recognised  was  the 
body  of  his  unhappy  father  stretched 
lifeless  before  him.  In  the  mingled 
paroxysm  of  Murtoch  Donohoe*s  rage, 


and  grief,  and  mental  aberration^  the 
overstnuned  blood-vessels  at  the  seat  of 
life  had  burst;  the  wretched  maniac 
had  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  events  of  the  night  producing 
this  catastrophe,  had  vaguely  reached 
the  ears  of  the  neighbouring  magis- 
trates. Dick  Mulcahy  doggedly  re- 
fused to  give  any  inforniation  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned.  It  was  currently 
reported  through  the  district,  that  Pa- 
trick Donohoe  had  asShilcd  the  life  of 
his  former  benefactor,  and  that  he  had 
been  dangerously  wounded  by  the  man 
whose  death  he  had  sought ;  and  this 
rumour  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
magistracy,  it  was  known  in  Nelly 
Glynn's  auber^,  that  a  search  for  the 
supposed  criminal  had  been  instituted^ 
that  he  might  be  made  amenable  to 

i'ustice.  It  was  deemed  by  the  shrewd 
^cUy  Glynn,  that  concealment  could 
be  most  effectually  secured,  by  point- 
ing out  Patrick  Donohoe's  fresh  grave 
to  all  inquirers. 

Murtoch  Donohoe's  return  home,  or 
his  identity,  were  known  only  to  the 
few  to  whom  he  had  very  lately  impart- 
ed his  secret ;  and  these,  with  the  view 
of  saving  the  son  from  pursuit,  interred 
the  father  with  his  wife,  and  the  burial 
was  by  night.  It  was  told,  and  univer- 
sally believed,  that  Patrick  Donohoe 
had  died  of  his  wounds,  and  that  he 
was  buried  by  stealth,  by  his  late  as- 
sociates. 

The  unfortunate  Murtoch  Donohoe's 
ffun  had  been  loaded  with  two  bullets ; 
these  taking  the  same  direction,  had 
perforated  the  son's  side,  but  had  made 
no  lodgment  there.  A  surgeon,  con- 
veyed privately  to  the  sufferer's  assist- 
ance, bjr  the  expert  Nelly  Glynn, 
found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  at  the 
first  examination,  he  pronounced  the 
wounds  not  dangerous.  But  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient  was  slow ;  and 
as  Patrick  sat  beside  Winny  in  the 
little  "  country  churchyard,"  detailing 
the  circumstances  we  have  just  narrat* 
ed,  she  saw  that  he  was  as  yet  wan 
and  haggard,  and  that  he  was  far  from 
being  restored  to  his  former  health  or 
vigour; 


CHAPTER  ZV. 


Nancb  Pender  without  intimating  her 
intention  to  "Winnv  Mulcahy,  resolved 
to  put  Richard  Mulcahy,  Esauire,  in 
possession  of  the  important  tact,  the 
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knowledge  of  which  had  enabled  the 
two  "  forty-second  cousins  '*  to  return 
to  Mount  Victory,  as  Nance  expressed 
it,   "like  two  bouncing  jolly  May- 
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boys;"  asy  we  would  say,  with  com- 
paratively light  and  happy  hearts. 

Nance  Pender  felt,  to  use  another 
of  her  expressions^  **  squeezed  to  the 
centhre  of  her  gizzard  **  with  the  mo- 
mentous nature  of  the  task  she  con- 
templated. AVhenever  Nance's  "  giz- 
zard" was  80  aflected,  a  necessity  for 
extreme  shrewdnes  and  caution  was 
her  conviction ;  and  invariably  on  such 
occasions  the  involuntnr)'  audible  ad- 
denda to  her  sentences  were  suixs  to  be 
the  most  numerous.  It  was  now  her 
intention  to  lead  to  her  all-import^int 
disclosure  very  gradually — to  feel  her 
way  step  by  step,  as  it  were,  prejwira- 
tory  to  fastening  the  "  spanshclls  "  on 
Dick  Mulcahy's  limbs — prepanitor}'  to 
the  placing  of  ''  the  ton  weight  sug- 
gawn  "  round  his  neck,  and  prepara- 
tory to  the  insertion  of  "  tlie  iron  ring 
witn  the  strong  rope  out  of  it,"  in  his 
nose.  As  Nance  stumped  to  the  draw- 
ing-room ailer  AVinny  Mulcahy  had 
retired  to  rest,  jingUng  the  keys  in  her 
pockets,  she  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  an  hour  at  least  must  elapse  before 
she  could  expect  to  hold  the  rope  ap. 
pended  to  the  iron  rins,  by  which  she 
calculated  she  was  to  lead  the  "  span- 
shelled  "  and  '<  collared  thoro' "  Dick 
Mulcahy,  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  to  be- 
stow his  blessing  on  the  union  of  Pa- 
trick Donohoe  and  his  daughter. 

Often  as  Nance  Pendor  had  been  a 
miscalculator,  and  that  was  very  often, 
she  was  never  more  out  in  her  reckon- 
ing than  in  her  present  diploniiicy — 
the  diplomacy,  above  all  others,  far 
and  away,  wherein  success  was  most 
desirable.  The  •*  mule,"  Dick  ^lulca- 
hy,  "kicked  and  lashed"  more  vio- 
lently than  he  had  ever  **  kicked  and 
lashed  before,"  and  to  **spansheU" 
him  was  out  of  the  question  altogether. 
As  to  putting  the  prep2U*ed  heavy 
**8uggawn  collar"  on  him,  or  welding 
the  "ring"  into  his  nose,  the  **thoro'" 
butted  so  fiercely,  that  our  friend 
Nonce  Pender  retreated  from  him  in 
fear  and  trembling.  The  matador  with 
the  high-quilled  cap  was  obliged  to 
retreat  from  the  bull-fight,  out  of  the 
arena.  There  was  a  Idler  cnsronsed 
in  the  very  extreme  depth  of  her  el- 
bow-deep pocket,  indited  by  I'atrick 
Donohoe,  au<l  written  for  l)i<'k -Mul- 
cahy's eye.  This  letter  Xanre  Pemler 
did  not  intend  to  produce  until  Diek 
Mulcahy  had  said — the  ring  being  in 
his  nose,  and  the  cuide-rope  in  Nunce 
Pender's  gripe— ."Have  \t  «I\  yoxMc  o^xv 


way,  Nance,  1*11  be  led  and  be  sud  by 
you.'*  An  hour,  reckoning  very  mo- 
derately, was  to  have  gone  by,  before 
allusion  was  to  be  made  to  this  letter. 
To  Nance  Pender's  consternation,  one. 
fourth  of  the  time  contemplated  for  ope- 
ration had  not  passed  by,  when  "  thoro' " 
insisted  on  having  immediate  possession 
of  tills  momentous  epistle.  How  it  h^ 
pened  that  knowledge  of  its  conceal- 
ment in  her  pocket  bad  been  conreyed 
to  him,  was  unaccountable  to  Nance. 
But  Dirk  Mulcahy  "the  mule,"  and 
Dick  Mulcahy  "the  thoroV  "kick- 
ed," and  "liifhod,"  and  "charged," 
so  detenuinedlv,  that  Nance  Pender 
was  compelled  to  produce  the  scroll, 
even  while  the  animal  that  grasped  it, 
hal  f  mule,  half  bull,  according  to  Nance, 
was  most  rampagious  and  unsubduetL 

The  letter  was  read  with  a  frowning 
brow  and  a  threatening  eye,  such  as 
bulls  are  used  to  wear ;  when  read,  it 
was  crumpled  together^ in  the  pahn  of 
the  right-hand,  and  then  tlurust  with  a 
push  into  the  coat-pocket. 

The  "  thoro* "  Dick  Mulcahy  rested 
his  chin  upon  his  breast  for  a  moment, 
and  pulTed  his  cheeks  in  and  out,  and 
sent  his  breath  in  hard  gushes  through 
his  lips  ;  then,  ordering  the  discomfit- 
ed pleniijotentiar}'  to  "  take  hersilf  to 
the  devil  out  of  his  way,"  he  josded 
her  roughly  to  one  ^de ;  and,  burstiiy 
out  of  the  room,  she  heard  him  asceud 
the  stiirs,  with  the  haste,  and  hcavi. 
nes-,  and  clatter  of  an  cuivged  bull, 
indeed.  She  heard  him  b;ing  the  door 
behind  him,  as  if  a  veritable  bull  had 
stnick  it  with  his  forehead,  and  in  a 
way  that  none  other  than  a  genuine 
thoro'  could  have  banged  it. 

Crest-fjdlen,  and  out  of  conceit  with 
herself,  Nance  I'euder  reached  the 
deeping  apart me;jt  of  Wimiy  Mulca- 
hy. She  had  not  yet  given  up  her 
nightly  vigilance  of  the  invalid.  "Win- 
ny  had  knelt  and  prayed,  omitting  one 
sad  })etition  from  her  supplication,  and 
substituting  a  warm  glow  of  gratithdc 
and  thanksgiving  instead.  JShe  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  there  was  a  smile 
of  placid  happiness  dimplizi^  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth.  NancePender,  as 
she  prepared  her  pallet  of  watchful- 
ness, abuse<l  both  father  and  daughter, 
and  pronounced  her  heart  to  be  "Mi*- 
thoTtMl  and  scalded,"  beyond  all  former 
parallel. 

To  Winny's  quostiona  she  gave  fuU 
and  distinct  answers ;  her  grief  and 
^xv^v'^VsAsfiKDl  ^cete  in  too  active  a 
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state  of  ebullition  to  be  disguised  by 
evasion  or  circumlocution.  The  mai. 
den  vas,  no  doubt,  grieved  to  learn 
that  the  hopes  she  had  founded  on  her 
father's  silent  sympathy  with  her,  in 
her  sorrow  for  Patrick  Donohoe's  deaths 
were  now  proved  to  be  baseless.  Win- 
ny  Mulcahy  was  too  innocent,  and  too 
pure  in  mind,  however,  to  be  tossed  or 
torn  by  the  stonns  of  passion ;  she  was 
certain  that  Patrick  JDonohoe  lived.- 
that  he  had  not  been  brought  to  his 
early  grave  by  her ;  and  thinking,  in 
the  grateful  affection  of  her  heart,  only 
on  this  present  source  of  joy,  she  still 
smiled  her  quiet  happy  smile,  while 
Nance  Pender  mixed  her  prayers  and 
her  lamentations  together. 

Nance  Pender  or  Winny  did  not 
fall  into  a  state  of  oblivion  for  a  length 
of  time;  and  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced when  they  heard  the  voice 
of  Kichard  Mulcahy  filling  the  whole 
house.  His  words  could  not  be  under- 
stood ;  but  the  blustering  and  loud  vo- 
ciferation told,  beyond  any  doubt,  to 
the  eager  listeners,  that  he  was  in  a 
towering  rage,  whatever  might  be  the 
cause  of  his  anger.  This  cause  was 
only  too  self-evident.  Nance  Pender 
and  Winny  Mulcahy  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  all  hope  of  reconciliation 
between  Patrick  Donohoe  and  the  tur- 
bulent man,  who  thus  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  night,  must  be  abandoned. 

Nance  Pender  declared  her  unalter- 
able resolution  ''  to  turn  her  back  on 
Dick  Mulcahy,  at  cock-crow,  in  the 
morninj;,  and  to  work  hard  at  the  ma- 
king of  her  sowl  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.'* 

Winny  Mulcahy,  with  a  gentle  sigh, 
came  to  the  resolution  to  bow  her  head 
meekly  and  humbly  to  her  father's 
will.  She  did  not  for  one  instant  con- 
template  a  forgetfulness  of  Patrick 
Donohoe;  but  she  prayed  for  grace 
and  strength  to  be  a  dutiful  and  obe- 
dient child. 

Nance  Pender  was  the  first  to  ac* 
knowledge  the  power  of  that  temporary 
**  tamer  of  the  shrew,"  all-subduing 
sleep ;  and  Winny  Mulcahy's  sigh  of 
resignation  ^adually  merged  in  the 
placid  breathing  of  refreshing  slumber. 

Nance,  notwithstanding;  her  dccla- 
ration  of  the  former  night  to  quit 
Mount  Victory  *'  at  cock-crow,'*  slept 
longer  than  was  usual  with  her ;  and 
she  spent  the  morning  afler  her  gene^ 
ral  manner,  stumping  here  and  tfaere« 
and  everywhere,   and   intermeddling 


with  everything  and  everybody,  Win- 
ny Mulcahy,  not  yet  quite  re-establish- 
ed in  health,  was  longer  in  bed  than 
under  other  circumstances  we  would 
give  excuse  for ;  she  had  finished  her 
morning  toilet,  and  was  on  her  knees 
when  Nance  Pender  appeared  to  an- 
nounce breakfast. 

'•You'll  wear  the  tongue  in  your 
head  with  them  prayers,"  was  Nance's 
salutation.  **  Thoro'  is  hungry,  and  he 
swears  upon  his  honour  and  sowl,  that 
if  you^re  not  down  stairs  in  three 
snaps  of  the  finger,  he'll  smash  the 
eggs  again  your  forehead." 

**  Is  he  so  very  ill-tempered  to-day  ?" 
questioned  Winny,  with  a  smile.  She 
judged  that  Nance  was  in  her  usual 
exaggerating  vein. 

'*  Och  I  the  owld  bucco  he  is,  back 
again,  from  his  pate  to  the  solo  of  his 
boot  1  Hurry  down  or  you'll  smart  for 
it  to  your  heart's  content.  I'll  be  down 
before  you,  and  I'll  snarl  at  him,  and 
I'll  turn  his  bark  against  myself,  and  I 
won't  give  him  time  to  get  one  snap 
at  you.  I'll  stand  your  friend,  never 
fear  me." 

There  was  a  soliloquy  added  to  this 
profession  of  needful  service,  but  Win- 
ny Mulcahy  lost  the  benefit  of  it,  as  it 
was  delivered  while  Nance  Pender  was 
hurrying  down  the  stairs,  with  all  the 
speed  her  short  legs  enabled  her  to 
use. 

She  was  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  breakfast-parlour  when  Winny 
Mulcahy  next  gained  a  view  of  her; 
and  with  her  brows  knitted  hard,  and 
her  ^ye&  glaring  eagerly,  she  was 
beckoning  the  young  girl  to  hasten  on. 
Winny  mended  her  pace  in  conse- 
quence, really  alarmed  at  Nance  Pen- 
der's hasty  gesticulation.  Nance  made 
way  for  her  to  pass  in,  and  with  a  step 
or  two  she  ensconced  herself  behind 
the  door.  Winny  paused,  and  blushed, 
and  trembled,  when,  only  two  paces 
mthin  the  apartment;  for,  with  his 
hand  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
and  smiling  and  bowing  to  her  as  she 
entered,  there  stood  Patrick  Donohoe, 

H  itherto  we  have  not  had  to  record  one 
instance  of  laughter  as  emanating  from 
Nance  Pender.  For  the  time  the 
reader  has  been  acquainted  with  her, 
she  has  been  engaged  bewailing  the 
bitterness  of  her  "heart-scald."  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  as  she  now; 
looked  from  her  place  of  partial  con- 
cealment  at  the  surprise  she  had  plan- 
ned and  executed,  she  emitted  a  lepe- 
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tition  of  soands,  as  much  resembling  a 
cachinnation  as  could  be  expected  from 
one  of  her  saturnine  temperament. 

"  March  forward,  march  forward, 
Winny,"  shouted  the  voice  of  Richard 
Mulcahy,  Esquire,  ''  march  forward, 
my  girl.  Upon  my  honour  and  sowl 
you  look  at  ache  other  as  if  you  were 
a  pair  of  black  sthrangers  that  had  no 
great  graw  for  one  another.  But  the 
woman  is  in  you,  Winny.  Ever  since 
Eve*s  days  the  forbidden  fruit  is  the 
one  ye*ll  have.  Give  mo  your  band, 
girl.  It  is  no  ghost  you  see,  but  the 
same  honest,  brave  fellow  you  knew 
since  you  were  the  height  of  my  knee. 
There,  Pathrick,  there  is  her  hand  for 
^ou.  Make  the  most  of  her,  boy,  and 
if  my  blessing  is  any  use  to  ye,  I  give 
it  you,  share  and  share  alike,  as  owld 
Slingsby  would  say." 

Patrick  Donohoe  received  the  trcm* 
bling  hand  placed  in  his,  with  affec- 
tionate deference ;  he  bent  his  head 
over  it,  and  gently  touched  it  with  his 
lips ;  he  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  agi- 
tated  girl,  and  she  sank  into  it,  over, 
powered  by  the  suddenness  of  her  hap- 
piness. 

Richard  Mulcahy,  Es(]uire,  paced 
up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  nands 
behind  his  back,  and  he  spoke  thus  as 
he  walked :-» 

'*  Until  I  thought  that  fellow  was 
gone  from  me,  Wmny,  I  didn*t  know 
the  liking  I  had  for  him  in  tho  very 
marrow  of  my  bones.  They  say  l*m 
a  hard-hearted  man ;  may  be  so,  but 
Pm  not  a  stick  or  a  stone  for  all  that. 
I  brought  Pathrick  here  at  the  first 
because  I  looked  on  his  dead  mother, 
and  remembered  his  father,  and  the 
rascal  got  round  me  in  such  a  manner, 
that  upon  my  honour  and  sowl,  Winny, 
of  the  two  I'd  rather  loo^e  you  than 
loose  him.  They  call  me  Dick  Mulca. 
hy-na-Mullocth,  but  I'm  not  the  devil 
entirely,  for  all  that.  I  owe  my  life  to 
Pathrick  more  than  once;  but  the 
last  night  of  all  would  turn  me  to  him, 
if  I  never  saw  his  face  before.  The 
deep  gashes  of  my  whip  was  along  his 
face  when  he  met  me,  full  of  liquor. 


and  galloping  to  my  death.  I  wouldn't 
blame  the  boy  if  he  sent  me  lifeless 
from  my  horse.  I  fired  my  pistol  at 
him  when  he  stopped  mo,  but  instead 
of  striking  the  man  that  struck  him,  he 
mounted  my  horse  to  save  me,  and  the 
bullets  that  would  have  gone  to  my 
heart  but  for  him,  he  received  in  his 
own  body.  Oh  1  upon  my  honour  and 
sowl,  I*d  be  the  devil,  and  nothin'  less, 
if  I  didn't  love  you,  Pathrick  Dono- 
hoe !  And,  Pathrick,  my  boy,  I  needn't 
be  ashamed  of  you ;  you're  able  to 
howld  up  your  head  amongst  tho  best 
of  them,  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where; you  are  Pathrick — upon  my 
honour  and  sowl  you  are.  Winny,  I 
set  off,  helther-skelthcr  for  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  ni^ht,  and  I  brought 
him  here,  out  of  that  owld,  rotten  ca. 
bin,  to  his  own  bed ;  I  did,  upon  my 
honour  and  sowl." 

Thus  was  Dick  Mulcahy's  loud  talk, 
which  to  the  apprehension  of  Winny 
and  Nance  Pender  was  a  whirlwind 
scattering  their  hopes,  proved  to  be  a 
healthy  storm,  presaging  calm  and 
pleasant  weather. 

•«  Come  here,  Nance  Pendher,  you 
owld  curmudgeon ;  you  have  every- 
thinjo;  your  own  way  at  last,  Nance," 
continued  Richard  Mulcahy,  Esquire. 
*'  Come  over  here,  and  handle  the  tay- 
pot ;  I  don't  think  Winn^  could  see  a 
bole  in  a  taycup  this  minute,  if  she 
was  to  lose  husband  and  all  for  filling 
them." 

Even  on  this  occasion  Nance  Pender 
should  have  her  own  way.  Instead  of 
presiding  at  the  breakfast- table,  as 
Richard  Mulcahy,  Esquire,   had  re- 

3 nested,  she  started  from  behind  the 
oor,  rushed  to  her  •*  forty- first  cousin 
by  marriage,"  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and,  squeezing  his  windpipe 
hard,  she  kissed  him ;  and  then  sne 
went  through  the  same  ceremony  with 
Patrick  Donohoe  ;  and,  finishing  with 
Winny  Mulcahy,  she  went  out  of  the 
room,  as  Richard  Mulcahy,  Esauire, 
called,  **  in  a  hard  trot ;"  and  she  bnrdt 
out  crying  the  moment  she  waa  past 
the  doorway. 


CONCLUSION. 


Wb  haye  little  further  tooommunicato 
to  the  reader;  bat  a  few  words  of 
finale  may  not  be  unacce[)tablo. 
Patrick  Donohoe  and  his  gentle  Win- 
ny lived  both  of  them  to  a  good  old 


age ;  and  their  family  of  boys  and  frirls 
was  larpc.  Nance  Pender  remained 
in  the  land  of  the  living  for  thirty 
years  after  the  nujitials  of  her  favour- 
ite5 ;   and,  although,  from  habit,  the 
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often  complained  of  being  **  heart- 
scalded/'  a  "  heart-scald"  she  never  felt 
up  to  the  time  when,  in  her  ninetieth 
year,  she  bade  adieu  '<to  this  mortal 
coil,"  attended  on  her  death-bed  by  a 
throng  of  "  forty-second"  and  "forty- 
third"  cousins,  all  endeavouring  to 
smooth  her  pillow.  During  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  her,  she 
nad  full  opportunity  of  giving  those 
imaginary  "  boxes  of  the  lug,"  and 
"  whacks  in  the  jowl,"  with  which  she 
daily  threatened,  but  never  favoured 
the  young  Donohoes,  that  from  time  to 
time  called  on  her  for  the  exercise  of 
her  vigilance.  We  remember  to  have 
seen  Nance  Fender,  when  she  had 
reached  halfway  between  her  seven, 
tieth  and  eightieth  year,  sitting  at  a 
sunny  spot,  known  as  "  the  gap^"  from 
which  the  view  of  two  roads  could  be 
had ;  and  here  she  was,  with  the  tail 
of  her  gown  turned  over  her  cap,  seat- 
ed on  a  favourite  mossy  stone,  "  mak- 
ing her  sowl" — that  is,  her  beads  were 
in  her  hand,  and  her  jaws  moved  very 
fast  up  and  down,  as  she  repeated  her 

Erayers,  and  her  active  grey  eye,  very 
ttie  dimmed,  went  round  and  round, 


in  watchfulness  of  the  male  and  female 
urchins  who  sported  under  her  imme- 
diate  care ;  and  every  now  and  then 
she  would  interrupt  her  orbons,  to 
threaten  them  aloud,  and  praise  them 
in  soliloquy.  Nance  Fender  died  a 
happy  death. 

Patrick  Donohoe's  influence  with 
Richard  Mulcahy,  Esquire,  increased 
daily,  from  the  moment  he  became  his 
son-in-law ;  and  Fatrick  used  this  his 
influence  to  the  best  purpose.  Wher- 
ever an  opportunity  offered,  he  ad- 
vanced the  interests  of  those  who  had 
Bufiered  by  his  father-in-law's  griping 
covetousness.  He  succeeded  in  liene- 
fiting  nearly  all  of  them  in  one  way  or 
another ;  and,  for  his  sake,  the  anti- 
pathy to  Richard  Mulcahy  was  in  a 
great  degree  forgotten .  He  gave  peace 
and  security  to  Richard  Mulcahy's 
latter  days  ;  and  Richard  Mulcahy,  as 
he  became  old,  wishing  for  ease,  after 
his  life  of  warAire  and  incessant  acti- 
vity, ultimately  resided  the  manage- 
ment of  everything  into  the  hands  of 
his  daughter's  husband,  and  rambled 
or  rode  about  with  his  grand-children, 
a  y&ry  altered  man. 


THE  EPIDEMICS   OF   THE  FAMINE  TEABS. 


Ik  tracing  back  our  laws  and  institu- 
tions to  that  period  when  authentic  re- 
cords lose  themselves  in  the  tide  of 
time,  we  find  that  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  commission  of  crimes  are 
of  equal  date  with  penal  enactments. 
This  IS  declared  by  Sir  William  Black, 
stone  to  be  really  an  honour,  and  almost 
a  singular  one,  to  our  English  laws; 
for  preventive  justice  is,  upon  every 
principle  of  reason,  of  humanity,  and 
of  sound  policy,  preferable  in  all  re- 
spects io  punishing  justice.  This  is  a 
great  principle,  which  only  rec[uires  to 
be  enunciated  to  force  conviction  and 
win  a  ready  assent.  It  is  a  truth  not 
confined  to  jurisprudence  alone,  but 
capable  of  universal  application.  "  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure  "  has  long 
since  passed  into  a  proverb ;  it  is  in 
ever^  one's  mouth  :  but  how  seldom  do 
we  find  its  practical  application  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  sociid  questions 
that  arise  every  day  ?  Of  this  the  sa- 
nitary condition  of  the  people  afibrds  a 


remarkable  example.  We  see  around 
us  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  dispensa- 
ries almost  without  number — noble  mo- 
numents of  pi4)lic  liberality  or  private 
munificence — ready  to  afford  relief  to 
the  sufiering ;  but  how  trivial  are  the 
eflbrts  made  to  prevent  the  disease, 
compared  with  those  made  to  efiect  its 
cure? 

The  subtle  power  by  which  a  dis- 
ease  is  enabled  to  gam  a  dominion 
over  the  human  frame,  and  to  reduce—, 
often  in  a  few  short  minutes — youth, 
and  health,  and  strength,  to  a  mere 
perishing  mass,  is  a  mystery  which 
wisdom  and  deep  research  never  has, 
and  perhaps  never  may  be  permitted 
to  reveal.  Doubtless  the  investigation 
of  the  secret  causes  of  disease  is  of  vast 
moment;  it  is  too  closely  connected 
with  our  well-being  to  be  viewed  with 
indifference.  It  may  lead  to  important 
results  which,  perhaps,  we  are  not 
capable  at  present  of  fully  estimating. 
But  none  of  these  investigations  should 
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tempt  us  to  neglect  matters  placed 
more  immediately  under  our  cogni- 
sance and  control.  Whatever  may 
be  the  subtle  influences  that  often  ap- 
pear for  a  season  to  overshadow  the 
earthy  and  to  spread  pestilence  among 
the  children  of  men,  experience  teaches 
us  that  we  possess  the  power,  without 
being  acquainted  with  its  mysterious 
springs  of  action,  of  protecting  our- 
selves from  its  assaults.  However 
intricate  the  causes,  or  difficult  the  cure 
of  pestilential  epidemics  when  once 
they  have  seized  hold  of  their  vic- 
tim, prevention  is  easy.  All  authorities 
agree  that  in  this  country  a  person  in 
sound  health,  and  living  in  a  whole- 
some locality,  has  little  to  apprehend 
from  the  proximity  of  cholera  or  typhus 
fever. 

Poverty,  dirt,  and  disease  are  inti- 
mately connected  together.  Dirt,  and 
the  slovenly  habits  of  which  dirt  is  the 
fruit,  are  more  often  the  cause  of  po- 
verty  than  its  result ;  but  disense  will 
spring  alike  from  either.  Koxious 
emanations,  impure  air,  or  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  wholesome  food,  will  eaually 
impair  the  constitution ;  and  delicacy 
is  the  great  predisposing  cause  of  dis- 
ease. Debihty  may  i*esult  from  want 
of  food,  or  may  be  produced  by  the 
reaction  consequent  upon  over-indul- 
gence. Privation,  unbridled  luxury, 
exhausting  toil,  enervating  excess, 
bodily  labour,  mental  anxiety,  adulte- 
rated food,  or  a  poisonous  atmosphere, 
all  produce  debility ;  and  debility  is 
the  main  condition  of  epidemic  pesti- 
lence.  Upon  these  grounds  writers 
of  the  highest  authority  have  insisted 
that,  as  it  has  been  pi^ved  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  every  form  of  pestilence  is 
*'preventible,"  so  we  possess  the  power, 
if  we  choose  to  exercise  it,  of  driving 
cholera  and  typhus  from  our  habita- 
tions, as  completely  as  ever  the  wolf 
was  driven  from  our  forests. 

In  poor  Ireland,  alasl  debility— 
among  the  classes  that  suffer  from  epi- 
demics— seldom  can  be  said  to  result 
from  over-indulgence,  luxury,  or  ener- 
vating excess.  It  proceeds  almost 
altogether  from  want — from  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  nourishment — or,  perhaps, 
the  wordyomtn^  will  more  adequately 
describe  the  sufferings  of  the  poorest 
classes  in  this  country ;— or  it  proceeds 
from  an  ignorance  or  inattention  to 


the  morbific  miasmata  that  arise  from 
decaying  or  putrescent  masses,  poiaoa* 
ing  the  people  with  their  often  imper- 
ceptible, but  not  the  less  noxioas 
emanations.  Famine  and  an  irnpm^ 
atmosphere  are,  then,  the  most  potent 
allies  of  epidemic  diseases  in  this  coaiv- 
try. — We  propose  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  both  these  branches  of 
the  subject. 

Pestilence  closely  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  famine ;  and  those  that  perish 
in  a  season  of  scarcity,  from  an  abso- 
lute  want  of  food,  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  those  swept  away  by  the 
epidemics  enorendcred  by  suffering  and 
distress.  Ireland  has  always  been  sub- 
ject to  periodic;d  visitations  of  epi-» 
dcmic  fever;  and  experience  has  shown 
that  a  scarcity  of  food,  if  of  any  conai- 
derable  duration,  invariably  exposes 
the  people  to  its  ravages.  Accordingljr^ 
upon  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  m 
the  autumn  of  1845,  puolic  attention 
was  directed  to  the  necessity  of  passing 
some  protective  measure  to  meet  the 
apprehended  danger.  With  this  view 
the  Temporary  Fever  Act,  9  Vic.  cap. 
6,  was  enacted,  on  the  24th  of  Marcn« 
1846.  Under  its  provisions  Sir  Philip 
Crampton,  Bart.  (Surgeon  General) ; 
Sir  H.  Marsh,  Bart.,  M.D. ;  and  Dr. 
D.  J.  Corrigan,  were  appointed  Com- 
missioners of  Health.  As  such,  it  be- 
came their  duty  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  mitigating,  as  far  as  possible^ 
the  severity  of  the  affliction,  and  for 
providing  medical  relief  for  the  suffer- 
ing  poor  of  Ireland.  The  Board  of 
Health  continued  to  sit  from  the  date 
of  its  appointment,  with  one  shorl 
interval,  until  the  termination  of  the 
parliamentary  session,  in  August,  1850, 
when  the  Temporary  Fever  Act,  uniler 
which  it  was  constituted,  expired. 
But,  as  the  great  experience  obtained 
by  the  commissioners  during  this  event- 
ful period,  including  a  visitation  of 
both  fever  and  cholera,  could  not  fail 
to  prove  most  useful  should  a  similar 
misfortune  ever  occur  again,  they  were 
requested  by  the  Government  to  fur- 
nish the  Lonl  Lieutenant  with  a  report 
upon  the  important  subject  of  epidemic 
di^^vses.  This  rerxirt  has  been  per- 
fected ;  and  was  lately  presented  to 
both  houses  of  Parliament  by  command 
of  her  Alajesty.* 

The  document  to  which  we  allude  is 


*  Report  of  the  Gommisaiooen  of  Health  (Irehmd)  on  the  Epidemics  of  1816  to  1850. 
PuUin.    1862. 
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prepared  with  clearness  and  ability. 
The  names  attached  to  it  are  a  sum. 
cient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of 
its  statements.  The  gentlemen  by 
whom  it  is  prepared  are  fully  com- 
petent for  the  task.  It  treats  of  a 
niatter  of  deep  social  interest ...  one 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare^ 
the  health,  nay,  with  the  lives,  of  many 
of  our  countrymen.  It  holds  forta 
many  inducements  for  an  attentive 
perusal;  but  it  labours  under  one  disad- 
vantage, which  we  fear  will  more  than 

counterpoise  a  multitude  of  merits it 

i3  a  blue-book  t 

If  the  predictions  contained  in  the 

Sublic  papers  be  entitled  to  mudi  ere- 
it,  the  present  would  appear  a  most 
opportune  time  for  the  notice  of  such 
a  production.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
that  the  press  does  not  put  before  the 
terrified  public  some  new  dismal  tidings 
of  the  approach  of  our  ancient  scourge^ 
the  cholera.  The  danger  we  believe 
to  be  greatly  magnified.  The  steadi- 
ness and  rapidity  of  its  onward  pro- 
gress are  both  exaggerated;  nor  are 
we  without  hopes  that  a  merciful  Ffo- 
vidence  will  look  down  with  pity  upon 
this  land,  that  has  already  suffered 
such  terrible  afiiictions.  But  even  the 
total  absence  of  all  danger  should  not 
make  us  indifferent  to  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  causes  by  which 
epidemics  are  created  and  propagated, 
and  to  the  means  by  which  tneir  ravages 
may  be  best  stayed ;  more  particularly 
when  we  remember  that  the  same  un- 
wholesome  food,  putrifying  animal 
emanations,  or  other  causes,  that  pre- 
dispose the  body  for  cholera,  also  pre- 
dispose it  for  typhus,  for  small-pox,  for 
dysentery,  for  influenza,  and  for  every 
other  form  of  epidemic  disease. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  a  healthy  state  of  body  and  a 
wholesome  atmosphere,  are  the  only  safe 
guards  against  contagion.  'Fever,  mild 
under  some  circumstances,  under  others 
will  continue  to  spread,  and  be  follow- 
ed by  a  more  than  proportionate  mor- 
tality. The  report  before  us  attributes 
the  malignant  character  of  the  fever, 
and  the  more  than  average  number  of 
deaths,  principally  to  the  debility  of 
constitution  in  the  patients,  produced 
by  the  use  of  raw  or  msufficiently  cook- 
ed food,  or  long-endured  starvation. 
Inadequate  clothing,  exposure,  damp 
and  iU- ventilated  lodgings,  the  proxi- 
mity of  foul  or  offensive  drains,  cess- 
pools,  &c. ;  and  the  accumulation  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  dang,  filth,  or 
refuse  of  any  kind,  are  idso  most 
prejudicial.  These  were  the  imme- 
diate  causes  of  the  fever ;  but,  like  all 
similar  visitations,  it  soon  assumed  a 
contagious  character,  and  some  of  our 
best  resident  landlords  fell  victims  to 
its  influence. 

Did  space  permit,  we  should  derive 
a  sort  of  melancholy  satisfaction  from 
pausing  for  a  few  moments  to  render 
the  feeble  tribute  of  a  passing  notice  to 
the  meniory  of  many  a  valued  friend, 
who  fell  a  victim,  during  the  famine 
years,  to  his  duties  as  a  resident  land- 
lord, and  to  his  unceasing  exertions  to 
alleviate  the  afflictions  with  which  an 
all-seeing  Providence  deemed  it  meet 
to  visit  our  land.  The  famine  in  Ire- 
land was  a  practical  exemplification, 
not  only  of  the  reciprocal  duties,  but 
of  the  reciprocal  interests  that  must 
ever  unite  uie  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
Not  only  did  the  ruin  of  the  tenant 
usher  in  the  demolition  of  the  landlord, 
but  even  the  ghastly  famine,  that  might 
appear  to  many  as  the  proper  heritage 
of  the  poor,  attacked,  by  a  sort  of  re- 
ceding wave,  the  lordly  mansion ; — 

"  Pallida  raort  aqno  poliat  pede  panpennn  tabcmof, 
BegumquQ  tanci  I** 

The  famine  brolight  with  it  a  most 
virulent  form  of  typhus  fever ;  and  the 
fever,  sated,  as  it  were,  with  paupers, 
sought  the  abodes  of  luxury  and  opu- 
lence. Thus,  even  wealth  offered  no 
protection  to  the  landlord  against  the 
famine  that  invaded  the  cabins  of  his 
tenants.  We  speak  from  experience. 
We  have  spent  months — a  period  mea- 
surable more"  properly,  perhaps,  by 
years — amidst  these  sad  scenes.  W<i 
nave  seen  hundreds  fall  victims,  whose 
lives,  in  another  land,  might  have  been 
saved.  Doubt,  disunion,  mistrust — fo- 
mented by  altar  harangues — ^between 
landlord  and  tenant,  at  a  time  when 
confidence  —.unbound^,  affectionate, 
reciprocal — could  alone  have  enabled 
them  to  cope  agfunst  the  sea  of  adver- 
sity, soon  destined  to  sweep  away  both 
lord  and  slave  beneath  its  angry  fury. 
O  let  us  never  forget  the  lessons  so  fa- 
tally impressed  upon  our  memories  I— 
Ireland  will  never  be  a  happy  country 
till  landlord  and  tenant  are  "permitted 
to  love  one  another.  One  may  be  an 
officer,  the  other  a  seaman;  but  as 
long  as  they  are  both  on  board  the 
same  bark,  common  danger  should 
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unite  theiD,  even  if  their  breasts  re- 
fused  access  to  nobler  motives.  In  the 
famine  the  landlords  oflen  found  them« 
selves  paralysed.  Acts  were  miscon. 
strued,  unworthy  motives  imputed,  and 
distrust  shown  at  times  when  the 
landlord  alone  foresaw  the  imminent 
peril,  and  alone  endeavoured  to  make 
some  provision  to  stave  off  the  danger. 
Suspicion  and  hostility  had  been 
kindled  between  the  landlord  and  his 
tenants,  and  the  same  calamity  soon 
involved  them  all  in  a  common  ruin. 

In  the  county  of  Gaway  alone,  J. 
6.  Martin,  of  Ballynahinch,  M.P. ; 
Sir  John  Burke,  M.F.;  Lord  Dun- 
aandle,  and  Robert  Gregory,  of  Cool, 
Esq.,  and  a  number  of  other  proprietors, 
died  of  the  fever,  caught  whilst  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  as  poor-law 
guardians.  The  mortality  was  also 
great  among  the  Protestant  clergy- 
men, whose  attention  to  the  poor  dur- 
ing this  season  of  suffering  drew  forth 
tributes — let  us  hope  heartfelt  tributes 
— of  admiration  from  every  sect  and 
party.  Medical  officers  paid  heavily 
for  their  zeal :  of  473  appointed  under 
the  Temporary  Fever  Act,  36  died 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic. 
Emigrants,  too,  suffered  severely,  and 
carried  the  fever  into  Liverpool,  and 
several  ports  in  North  Amencaj  where 
it  proved  exceedingly  fatal. 

Many  of  the  officers  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  also,  lost  their 
lives  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Among  them  we  may  mention  Mr. 
Handcock,  Poor  Law  Inspector.  And 
among  the  temporary  inspectors,  Capt. 
Hill,  at  Clonmel ;  Mr.  Cronyn  and  Col. 
Yaughan  Jackson,  both  at  Ennis; 
Capt.  Routh;  at  Newcastle ;  IVIr.  Mar- 
shall, at  Skibbereen  ;  Mr.  Darcy,  at 
Nenagh;  Capt.  Lang,  at  Bantry;  and 
Major  M*Kie,  at  Gal  way.  Mr.  Power 
died  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
Yjce-guardian  at  Granard ;  Mr.  Rorke 
and  Mr.  Barry,  successively  at  Lough- 
rea,  also  in  the  discharge  of  vice-guar- 
dian's duties;  Capt.  Slosse  and  l^lr. 
'VVhite,  successively,  while  vice-guar- 
dians at  Thurles  ;  Mr.  Adams,  vioe- 
guardian  at  Kenmare ;  and  Mr.  Fish- 
bourne,  while  performing  the  same 
duties  at  Ballinrobe.  In  addition  to 
these,  seventy  other  officers  had  died 
previously  to  July  1849  — sixteen  of 
cholera,  and  the  remaining  fifty-four  of 


fever.  Among  these  there  were  nine 
chaplains  of  workhouses,  five  masters, 
nine  matrons,  and  eight  assistant- 
matrons! 

The  great  loss  of  life,  particularly 
among  the  medical  officers,  must  sa- 
tisfy  us  that  no  ordinary  precau- 
tions  can  afford  a  perfect  safeguard 
against  an  epidemic,  as  soon  as  it 
has  assumed  such  a  contagious  and 
virulent  character.  But  it  requires 
little  skill  or  experience  to  teach 
us  that  there  are  certiun  circum- 
stances which  predispose  to  disease* 
and  others  that  offer  the  best  gua- 
rantee for  a  continuance  of  health. 
Among  these  an  abundance  of  good 
and  wholesome  food  fills  the  first  place. 
This  connexion  between  scturcity  and 
disease  was  particularly  marked  in  this 
country.  1  he  cases  of  fever  increased 
or  decreased  in  number,  exactly  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  potato,  the  staple 
food  of  the  people,  rose  or  fell  in  price. 
In  the  subjoined  table  we  have  placed 
the  price  of  the  potato*  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  the  number  of  patients  ad- 
knitted  into  the  temporary  fever  hos- 
pitals, during  the  same  years,  to  show 
this  connexion  more  clearly :-. 


Avcnce  pries  of 

Ferer  Fttlenta 

Ymt. 

PoUtoe* 

•dmittod 

per  owt. 

to  UotpiUli. 

t.    d. 

1845 

2    2 

•  •  • 

1846 

4  10 

•  •0 

1847 

8     4 

95,890 

1848 

7     0 

110,381 

1849 

6  11 

87,136 

1850 

4    4 

89,056 

But  the  quantity  of  food  is  not  the 
most  important  consideration.  Its 
quality  also  is  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence. So  much  weight  do  the  Com« 
missioners  of  Health  attadi  to  Uiis, 
that  they  have  published  it  as  their  de- 
liberate opinion,  that,  even  had  a  full 
supply  of  grain.food  been  attainable 
for  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  the  years 
of  the  famine,  in  lieu  of  the  potato, 
there  still  would  have  followed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  disease.  As  the 
passages  upon  this  subject  form  the 
moiit  practically  useful  portions  of  their 
repoitywe  extract  them  rather  fully  t-^ 


*  The  prioe  used  is  the  average  price  in  the  DubUn  Market. 
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'*  Chemical  inyestigation  has  shown  that 
the  potato  has  a  peculiarity  distinguishing 
it  iirom  almost  all  other  vegetables  and  kinds 
of  grain  used  as  human  food.  Although 
affording  an  inferior  nutriment  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  consumed,  from  its  consisting  of 
about  three- fourths  water,  it  nevertheless 
contains  in  its  composition  nearly  all  those 
elements  of  nutrition  that  exist  separately  in 
most  other  vegetables  and  grain,  and  are, 
therefore,  only  to  be  obtained  from  most 
other  articles  of  food  by  combining  together 
different  kinds.  Hence,  the  potato  can  be 
used  singly  for  support  and  nutrition ;  while 
in  using  other  vegetable  products  there  is 
required  a  combination  of  various  kinds  to 
furnish  the  varied  elements  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  and  support  of  the 
human  body.  In  ignorance  of  this,  rich  and 
poor  alike  fell  into  error,  in  attempting  to 
substitute  some  one  artide  or  other  of  food, 
as  a  sufficient  equivalent  in  itself  for  the 
potato.  Bice  was  one  of  the  main  articles 
which  presented  itself ;  and  the  popular,  but 
erroneous  idea,  that  it  furnished  the  sole 
article  of  food  for  whole  nations,  led  to  an 
attempt  to  make  it  a  substitute  for  the 
potato.  Bice  alone,  however,  is  not  any- 
where the  sole  support  of  any  portion  of  the 
human  race.  Experience  or  instinct  has 
taught  those  who  use  it  as  a  chief  article  of 
food  that,  of  itself,  it  is  not  adequate  to  sup- 
port life,  and  hence,  there  is  always  con- 
smned  with  it,  in  those  countries  where  it  is 
generally  used,  oil,  dahl,  or  some  other  vege- 
table, seed  or  grain,  meat  or  fish,  in  oider 
to  add  to  the  rice  such  of  the  elements  of 
nutrition  as  it  does  not  in  itself  contain. 
Thus,  even  if  a  full  supply  of  grain  food  had 
been  obtainable,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
would  have  consumed  it,  ignorant  of  the 
need  of  those  combmations  that  are  requisite 
in  its  nse,  and  disease,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, would  have  resulted,  until  experience 
and  information  had  corrected  the  error. 

*'  A  frequent  mistake  connected  with  the  in- 
troduction of  rice  was  the  supposition  that  the 
bulk  acquired  by  boiling  afforded  an  indica- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  nutriment  contained 
in  such  bulk.  Bice,  instead  of  being  supe- 
rior, is  much  inferior  to  Indian  corn  meal  in 
nutritious  qualities.  It  is  true  that  rice, 
by  steeping  and  boiling,  may  be  made  to 
funiish  a  larger  bulk  of  apparently  solid  food 
than  will  be  furnished  by  an  equal  quantity 
of  Indian  com,  and  hence  has  probably  arisen 
the  supposition  of  its  being  more  nutritious ; 
but  the  bulk  thus  obtained  is  deceptive  as  to 
the  quantity  of  nutriment  afforded.  Bice 
contains  about  eighty- five  parts  in  every 
100  of  starch ;  a  given  quantity  of  it  will, 
by  steeping  and  boilmg,  absorb  a  very  large 
proportion  of  water,  and  will  swell  into  a 
large  and  apparently  firm  mass;  but  this 
mass  will  contain  a  very  small  proportionate 
quantity  of  nutriment.  A  very  simple  ex- 
periment will  satisfactorily  illustrate  this— 
one  oonce  of  common  starch  boiled  ia  the 


ordinary  way  will  form,  with  a  pint  of  water, 
a  firm  masA,  which,  from  its  apparent  con- 
sistency, will  seem  to  be  good  substantial 
food ;  but  the  bulk  thus  formed,  it  is  obvious, 
contains  very  little  nutriment.  In  like  man- 
ner of  rice — one  pound  of  it  may  be  made  to 
form,  with  water,  a  starchy  mass  of  five  or 
six  pounds'  weight ;  but  the  produce,  as  in 
the  experiment  of  the  starch,  is  bulk,  with- 
out equivalent  nutriment.  The  Board  of 
Health  are  anxious  that  their  observations 
on  this  subject  shoiUd  be  clearly  understood 
and  widely  disseminated,  as  the  error  is  very 
generally  prevalent  of  supposing,  that  in 
using  rice  or  other  similar  substances,  an 
amount  of  nutriment  is  afforded  equal  to  the 
bulk  gained.  The  Board  of  Health  do  not 
at  all  object  to  the  use  of  rice  as  food ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  highly  approve  of  it,  pro- 
vided it  be  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Another  error  was  in  the  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  potato  itself  what  was  very 
generally,  but  erroneously,  called  *  potato 
flour,'  which  was  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  rotted  potatoes.  This  so  called  *  potato 
flour*  w^as,  however,  not  flour  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  wonl  as  applied  to  wheat  floor, 
for  it  did  not  contain  the  elements  of  the 
potato,  but  consisted  wholly  of  starch  or 
fecula,  and  was  quite  unfitted  to  support 
health  or  even  life  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  It  was  as  erroneous  to  con- 
sider this  starch  as  equivalent  to  the  potato, 
as  it  would  be  to  consider  wheaten  starch  as 
equivalent  to  wheaten  flour. 

'*£ven  among  tradesmen  and  labourers 
on  railways,  who  earned  snfident  wages  to 
buy  good  food,  the  result  of  the  loss  of  the 
potato  was  seen  in  the  production  of  scurvy 
or  purpura,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
nqaware  that  variety  of  food  was  necessary 
to  form  healthy  blood.  Their  diet  was  most 
frequently  white  bread  and  coffee,  with  some- 
times animal  food ;  but  yet,  these  articles  not 
containing  sufficient  variety  of  elementSi 
scurvy  was  the  result.** 

Defective  nutriment  may,  there- 
fore,  arise  either  from  the  deficiencj 
in  quantity,  or  deficiency  in  quality 
or  variety  in  the  food.  The  first  ge- 
nerally results  from  poverty^  the  se- 
cond from  ignorance.  The  first  is  a 
calamity  that  fiills  exclusively  upon 
the  poor,  the  second  upon  the  un- 
thinking and  ignorant.  To  obviate 
the  ill-nealth  produced  in  those  who 
confined  themselves  to  species  of  food 
not  possessing  the  elements  necessary 
for  forming  healthy  blood,  the  Board 
of  Health  stronsly  recommended  the 
admixture  of  onions,  leeks,  scallions, 
or  shallots,  with  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  peasants.  "  Onions  are  so  rich  in 
nutritive  qualities,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  their  circulars^  ''that 
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as  a  mere  article  of  food,  one  ounce 
and  a-half  mar  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  about  one  ounce  of  m^al."  It 
is;  indeed,  strange  that  leeks  and 
onions  should  contribute  so  little  to 
the  food  of  our  countrymen;  it  formed 
an  important  item  in  that  of  the  Ko- 
roan  agriculturists.  "  O  dura  messo- 
ram  ilia,"  said  Horace,  in  allusion  to 
it.  The  record  still  exists  of  the  quan- 
tity of  leeks  and  onions  served  out  in 
rations  to  the  labourers  engaged  in 
building  the  great  pyramids  of  Ejypt. 
The  leek  was  so  popular  in  Wales, 
as  to  have  been  adopted,  like  the  rose 
of  England,  and  the  shamrock  of  Erin, 
as  its  emblem,  and  is  still  largely 
used  on  the  Continent.  It  would  al. 
most  appear  as  if  the  discovery  of  its 
high  nutritive  qualities,  instead  of  en. 
hancing,  had  depreciated  its  value. 
Upon  every  opportunity,  the  phi- 
lanthropist should  impress  on  the 
people  the  necessity  of  allowing  not 
only  onions,  but  carrots,  parsnips,  and 
turnips,  to  form  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  daily  food,  than  they  do 
at  present.  Beans  and  peas,  abso^ 
possess  high  nutritive  qualities.  They 
contain,  weight  for  weight,  ten  or 
twelve  times  as  much  nutriment  as 
potatoes. 

Even  upon  moral  grounds,  were  it 
necessary,  we  might  advocate  the  ad- 
vantage of  inducing  the  peasantry  to 
use  a  greater  vanety  ot  vegetables. 
It  would  put  them  in  a  bettor  po- 
sition to  meet  another  failure,  should 
it  ever  again  occur,  of  the  staple 
food  of  the  country.  It  would  indi- 
rectly improve  the  agriculture  of  the 
district.  It  would  economise  space, 
and  graduiJly  popularise  a  regular  ro* 
tation  of  crops.  It  would  provide  for 
the  younger  members  of  the  family 
useful  employment,  in  which  all  the 
pleasures  of  "  gardening,"  so  eagerly 
sought  by  the  wealthy,  would  be  made 
subservient  to  practical  utility.  Thus, 
the  industry  of  the  rising  generation 
would  be  encouraged.  Grace  even 
mieht  be  studied.  The  dunghill  and 
filthy  pool  might,  after  a  season,  give 
way  to  the  tidy  garden ;  the  woodbine 
and  clematis  might,  perhaps,  be 
taught  to  conceal  the  walls  of  the  mud 
cabin ;  and,  in  time,  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  attended  as  they  invariably 


are  by  a  higher  moral  tone,  might  im- 
perceptibly lord  it  over  squalor  and 
misery.  The  mind  that  is  seldom 
roused  into  activity  becomes  apathetic. 
The  mental,  like  the  muscular  powers, 
become  relaxed  if  seldom  called  into 
active  service;  but  derive  strength 
and  vigour  from  constant  exercise. 
The  more  a  peasant  has  to  think  of,  the 
more  he  is  able  to  do.  Nothing  tend, 
ed  more  to  degrade  the  Irish  pauper- 
farmer  than  exclusive  reliance  npon 
the  potato ;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
his  potatoes  once  in  the  ground,  he 
had  little  else  to  think  of,  and  conse- 
quently fell  into  that  listless  state  of 
idleness  and  apathetic  indifierence,  in 
which  he  was  overtaken  by  the  famine 
of  1847-8.  The  potato  was  gone ;  it 
was  all  to  him :  he  bad  never  thought 
beyond  it.  When  it  was  hopelessly 
lost,  he  resigned  himself,  without  an 
effort,  to  despair. 

But,  even  if  food  were  supplied  to 
the  poor,  abundant  in  quantity  and  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  mucn  danger  might 
still  be  apprehended  from  its  consump. 
tion  raw  or  insuiHciently  cooked.  In 
the  famine,  it  seemed  never  to  have 
occurred  to  the  bungling  officials  con- 
nected with  the  relief  works,  that 
starving  paupers  were  seldom  distin- 
guished for  tne  possession  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fuel  wherewithal  to  cook, 
with  the  assistance  of  divers  pots  and 
pans,  the  eleemosynary  relief  doled  out 
to  them.  To  distribute  daily  raw 
Indian  meal  to  the  houseless  beggar, 
dying  at  the  road- side  of  pincmng 
hunger,  with  instructions  to  allow  it  to 
simmer  over  a  good  fire,  in  a  closely- 
covered  pot  for  eight  hours,  was  prac- 
tically conferring  no  benefit  upon  him. 
It  was  requiring  him  to  fulfil  a  condi- 
tion, beforo  the  meal  was  fit  for  human 
food,  which  he  had  no  power  to  per« 
form.  The  distribution  of  rmo  Indian 
meal  was  of  little  more  use  to  the  really 
starving  than  a  daily  ration  of  an  equal 
weight  of  river-sand.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  were  calculated  to  sup« 
port  robust  health*  It  is  notorious—, 
and  scores  of  instances  have  come  under 
our  own  observation— on  which  even 
three-fourths  of  the  raw  meal*  waa 
willingly  given  to  some  more  fortunate 
person,  to  have  the  remaining  one- 
fourth   cooked;    and  many  instances 


*  In  esse  any  d  our  readen  have  never  seen  the  raw  Indian  meal,  It  may  be 
infonn  them  that  it  is  oouse  sod  gritty,  and  bean  a  striUPff  WiwnWsnns  to  rivsr-saad. 
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might  be  collected  from  the  public 
press,  in  which  it  was  proved  at  in- 
quests, that  the  pauper  had  been 
obliged  to  prolong  life  for  several  days 
upon  the  uncooked  meal.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country  were  fully  mive 
to  all  these  facts,  and  made  many  re- 
presentations upon  the  subject  to  the 
then  Irish  Government.  They  showed 
the  jobbing  that  constantly  resulted  from 
the  sale  of  the  raw  meal,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  immense  advantages,  social  and 
sanitary,  that  would  result  from  con- 
fining the  rations  to  cooked  food.  lu 
this  they  wore  backed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Health,  who  attributed  the 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea  that  proved  so 
fatal  to  multitudes  of  the  people,  and 
predisposed  them  to  attacks  of  fever, 
to  the  use  of  food  insufficiently  cooked. 
Notwithstanding  these  representations, 
a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  its 
necessitv  was  acknow^ledged  and  acted 
upon.  As  soon  as  it  was  generally  adopt- 
ed, its  effects  were  almost  miraculous. 
"  The  famine  is  stayed  '*  was  the  re- 
luctant ailmis-^ion  of  Sir  Charles  Trevel- 
lyan  ;  and  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try satisfactory  comnuinications  of  the 
improvement  produced  were  received. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  com- 
munications addressed  to  the  Board  of 
Health  :— 


*'  Tliose  districts  in  which  *  eating  houses ' 
are  in  full  operation,  show  a  great  unprove- 
mcnt  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people- 
many  bad  cases  of  fever  and  dvsentery  have 
recovered,  from  the  use  of  the  food  given  them 
out  of  these  sources  of  relief." 

"  Fever  and  dysentery  are  of  a  much 
milder  form  than  hitherto,  and  the  deaths 
very  few  in  compiiri«on,  esiiecially  in  those 
districts  where  cooked  food  has  been  adupted 
for  ony  length  of  time." 

*^  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  has  had  a 
marked  cflcct  in  checking  bowel  complaints. 
The  districts  most  free  from  fever  are  those 
where  cooked  food  has  been  the  longest  in 
use." 

**  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  those 
divisions  where  cooked  food  is  not  used,  fever 
and  dysentery  are,  or  have  been,  most  rife." 

"  Since  cooked  food  has  been  given  to  the 
people,  fever  has,  imder  Prondence,  asto- 
nishingly declined." 

In  the  event  of  a  similar  calamity, 
we  trust,  the  dearly-bought  experience 
of  those  sad  years  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  total  number  of  fever  patients 
treated  in  the  hospitals,  subject  to  the 
Board>  for  this  period  of  about  three 


years  and  two  monthfi,  were  as  fol- 
lows :— 


Total 
Number. 

Number  of 
Deatlu. 

Mortality 
percent. 

Males... 
Females 

168,739 
173,723 

17,800 
16,822 

"J 

9J 

Total ... 

332,462 

34,622 

10| 

Although,  as  we  have  already  said, 
we  believe  the  public  mind  is  unneces- 
sarily alarmed  about  cholera,  yet  as 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  by  many  may  be  well- 
founded,  a  detailed  account  of  its  pro- 
gress last  time  it  visited  this  country, 
may  not  be  without  utility.  The  cho- 
lera made  its  appearance  in  Ireland  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1848.  There  was 
a  total  of  45,698  cases.  Of  these 
31,162  were  preceded  by  a  premoni- 
tory stage  of  diarrhcea.  The  cholera  is 
at  this  period  generally  easy  to  cure  ; 
but  neglect  is  almost  always  fatal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  timely 
precaution  would  have  saved  the  lives 
of  the  vast  majority  of  those  that  fell 
victims  to  ignorance  or  inattention. 
The  rate  of  mortality  amounted  to 
forty-two  and  one-fifth  per  cent ;  not 
much  less  than  half  the  number  at- 
tacked. The  large  proportion  of  chiU 
dren  that  suflered  is  most  remarkable ; 
4,506  under  seven  years  of  age  were 
attacked. 

The  important  question  of  the  efiect 
which  contagion  may  be  supposed  to 
exercise  in  the  propagation  of  cholera 
is  fully  considered  in  the  Report  before 
us.  It  is  a  question  of  great  moment, 
for  it  involves  the  whole  theory  of  pre- 
ventive measures.  If  cholera  be  not 
contagious,  the  inconvenience  and  pain 
of  separating  friends  and  relatives,  at  a 
time  when  friendship  is  tested,  and  fi- 
delity is  found  most  grateful,  will  be 
spared  to  many  a  suflerer.  The  chil- 
dren will  then  be  allowed  to  approach 
the  bedside  of  a  dying  parent,  and  the 
parent  will  be  permitted  to  receive 
their  caresses  unalloyed  by  the  fear 
that  such  proofs  of  endearing  affection 
may  be  followed  by  danger  or  death. 
The  opinion  of  the  eminent  gentlemen 
whom  we  have  already  alluded  to, 
ought  to  go  far  towards  setting  such 
fears  at  rest.  Admitting  that  some 
difiTerenoes  of  opinion  Btiu  exists  *'the 
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-weight  of  evidence,"  they  say,  *'  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
contHgion  has  little,  if  any,  influence 
in  its  propagation.*' 

Fever,  and  other  diseases  well  known 
to  be  contagious,  seldom  visit  towns, 
in  which  the  density  of  the  population 
and  other  circumstances  are  Uie  same, 
without  attacking  nearly  the  same 
per-centage  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  cholera  visitation  this  was  not 
so.  In  some  towns  only  two  or  three 
cases  occurred.  In  others,  the  mor- 
tality was  most  severe;  and  yet  the 
town  that  sufiered  most  would  appear 
in  every  respect  best  circumstanced. 
These  facts  are  relied  upon  as  strength- 
ening the  arguments  of  those  who 
maintain  the  non-contagious  character 
of  the  cholera.  The  instances  are  also 
numerous  in  which  one  town  sufiered 
severely,  while  a  neighbouring  town, 
in  constant  communication  with  it, 
completely  escaped.  Mountrath,  Car- 
low,  Fethard,  Athlone,  and  Dromore 
were  visited,  whilst  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Mary  borough,  Tullow,  Cashel, 
Moate,  and  Banbridge  respectively 
escaped.  On  glancing  over  an  in. 
teresting  map  of  Ireland,  ])ublished  in 
the  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Health,  and  in  which  the  different 
towns  oontainmg  2000  inhabitants  or 
upwards,  visited  or  unvisited  by  the 
cnolera,  are  designated,  we  find  that 
no  single  town  of  any  importance  in 
the  whole  province  of  Connaught  es- 
caped ;  that  Munster  and  Leinster  suf- 
fered severely,  and  the  North  com- 
paratively little. 

Should  the  worst  fears  be  verified, 
and  the  cholera  again  visit  us,  it  will 
come  stripped  of  many  of  the  attri- 
butes that  formerly  niade  it  so  ter- 
rible an  enemy.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  country  has  lately  engaged 
much  more  attention.  The  famme 
has  lef^  our  shores.  A  dense  popula- 
tion, crowding  in  narrow  lanes  and 
cellars,  no  longer  exists.  The  experi- 
ence of  two  former  visitations  is  ready 
to  cope  with  its  virulence.  An  effi- 
cient staff* exists,  ready  to  be  oi^nised 
At  the  shortest  notice.  The  terrors 
of  contagion  have  almost  vanished 
before  science  and  experience ;  the 
disease  is,  therefore,  deprived  of  one 
of  the  principal  features  that  made  it 
dreaded.  The  highest  medical  autho- 
rities  recommend  no  preventive  fur- 
ther than  to  endeavour  to  keep  the 
body  in  its  usual  state  of  good  health. 


and  to  avoid  what  experience  has 
taught  us  to  be  prejudicial.  They 
agree,  too,  that  attention  to  the  least 
premonitarv  symptoms  will  stay  the 
progress  of  the  cholera,  which  is  only 
formidable  when  neglected  by  sottish 
indifference  or  fool-hardy  bravura. 

But  are  we  not,  and  the  community 
of  which  we  form  a  portion,  obnoxious 
to  this  very  charge  of  culpable  remiss- 
ness and  neglect  ?  It  is  owing  to  our 
indifference  that  not  only  the  poor,  but 
even  the  wealthier  classes,  live  in  an 
atmosphere  surcharged  with  poisonous 
emanations.  The  soil  of  our  cities  ia 
sodden  %vith  every  species  of  abomina- 
tion.. Festering  corpses  fill  the  vaults 
underneath  our  churches,  or  lie  a  few 
feet  under  the  ground,  in  the  most 
populous  portions  of  our  cities;  and 
dunghills,  slaughter-houses,  cesspools, 
choked  and  stagnant  sewers,  and 
crowded  filthy  ccUars,  all  unite  in  sa* 
turating  the  vital  air  with  every  vitiat- 
ing principle  that  produces  or  predis. 
poses  to  plague  and  pestilence.  It  is 
not  so  difficult  to  avoid  unwholesome 
or  poisonous  food.  In  such  matters 
each  individual  must  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion,  and  the  penalty 
generally  falls  upon  the  party  that 
ought  to  bear  it.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  avoid  a  poisonous  atmosphere ;  and 
the  entire  community  invariably  suffers 
for  ihe  faults  often  of  a  few  individuals. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  people 
is,  therefore,  a  most  important  consi- 
deration, in  which  all  have  a  common 
interest. 

It  is  a  fact,  proved  as  well  by  the 
experience  of  every  age  as  by  the  ob- 
servation of  every  nation,  that  not  only 
particular  tracts  of  country,  but  even 
particular  spots  in  e^ety  district,  are 
more  or  lei^s  salubrious.  Mountains 
and  elevated  table-lands  are  in  general 
more  healthy  than  the  lower  levels. 
There  the  air  is  purer.  It  is  not  cor- 
rupted by  the  effluvia  arising  hom  stag- 
nant swamps,  firom  which  tne  region  is 
far  removed ;  and  its  exposed  situation 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  the  im- 
pure atmosphere  that  ever  surrounds 
the  crowded  habitations  of  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  low.lands,  more  especially 
if  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
marshes,  or  of  an  ill-drained  country^ 
are  not  only  afflicted  with  endemic,  or 
local  maladies,  but  arc  peculiarly  sub- 
jected to  the  ravages  oi  epidemic  dis- 
eases. If  we  turn  from  districts  to 
towns,  we  shall  find  the  same  rules  pre- 
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vail.  Some  streets  in  large  cities  are 
scarcely  ever  free  from  typhus  fever ; 
others  are  almost  exempt  from  these 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Every  rule 
has  its  exceptions ;  but^  in  the  vast  ma. 
jority  of  cases,  collected  facts  coincide 
with  the  conviction  with  which  innate 
truth  impresses  every  mind  without  he- 
sitation ;  and  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that,  ccBteris  paribus,  the  prevalence  of 
disease,  its  virulence,  and  the  conse- 
quent mortality,  are  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  unwholesome,  or,  to  use  a 
correlative  term,  the  impure  state  of 
the  localities. 

Much  doubt,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, enshrouds  the  immediate  mo^ 
dus  operandi  of  diseases  upon  the  hu- 
man frame.  Upon  this  subject,  as  upon 
many  others,  **  doctors  differ  ;'*  but 
they  all  unite  in  ascribing,  if  not  the 
origin,  at  least  the  spread  of  epidemics 
to  some  impure  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  may  be  a  natural  predisposition 
or  susceptibility  to  a  disease  in  one  ; 
another  may  possess  greater  stami- 
na of  resistance ;  contact  with  the  sick 
may  be  necessary  before  a  disease 
can  be  taken ;  or  a  residence  between 
particular  latitudes,  and  manv  other 
things :  but,  without  some  marked  at- 
mospheric  change  — which  we  only 
know  by  its  effects — epidemics  will  not 
spread. 

Some  able  writers  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
diseases  undermine  the  vital  powers,  by 
a  theory  not  unentitled  to  attention. 
As  the  air  is  ever  more  or  less  filled 
with  the  emanations  of  putrifying  ani- 
mal  and  vegetable  matter,  they  have 
assimilated  the  action  of  these  particles 
upon  the  blood,  to  that  of  yeast  on  wiort. 
By  the  fermentation  produced  by  yeast, 
the  sugar  is  changed  into  alcohol.  It 
is,  apparently,  predisposed  for  the 
change  ;  and  the  slightest  assistance  it 
receives  enables  it  to  unloose  the  for- 
mer union  of  its  particles,  and  to  enter 
into  a  wholly  new  state  of  chemical 
combinations.  Just  so,  animal  mat- 
ter,  floating  in  the  air,  in  the  chemical 
state  of  change  called  putrescence,  if 
not  suflicientfy  diluted,  is  capable  of 
throwing  the  blood,  with  whicn  it  may 
come  into  contact,  into  an  analagous 
state  of  fermentation.  Thus,  of  course, 
it  totally  alters  its  nature,  and  renders  it 
incapable  of  fulfilling  its  proper  func- 
tioni.  Other  writers  have  supposed 
that  the  air,  when  rendered  impure^ 
becomes  overloaded  with  multituaes  of 


microscopic  insects,  who  attack  the 
human  body,  as  smut  attacks  corn. 
Others  conceive  a  minute  fungus, 
whose  spores,  floating  in  the  air,  form 
the  germs  of  epidemic  disease.  But  all 
the  various  theories  brought  forward 
proceed  upon  the  assumption  of  a  vi- 
tiated state  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  understand  the  full  force  of  these 
theories,  wo  must  remember  that  the 
human  body  is  a  wonderful  combination 
of  innumerable  particles,  all  placed  in 
different  degrees  of  chemical  afiinity 
or  antagonism  to  each  other,  and  only 
held  separate,  and  in  their  proper  rela- 
tions, by  the  inscrutable  powers  of  vi- 
tality. Port  wine  will  tan  and  convert 
into  a  species  of  leather  the  coat-s  of 
the  stomach  of  a  dead  person ;  and  the 

§astric  juices,  that  possess  the  power  of 
issolving  not  only  animal  substances, 
but  even  metals,  fail  to  injure,  in  the 
least  degree,  the  tender  vessels  with 
which  they  are  in  constant  contact,  as 
long  as  life  holds  its  full  dominion. 
How  wonderfully  does  one  single  fluid 
— the  blood — in  its  passage  through 
each  organ  of  the  body,  yield  to  it 
the  difierent  secretion  required  to 
enable  it  to  fulfil  its  proper  functions- 
supporting,  at  the  same  time,  that  very 
vitality  which  it  at  once  sustains  and 
serves  ?  Life  has  no  sooner  departed, 
and  let  loose  all  the  different  atoms  of 
which  our  earthly  tabernacle  is  formed, 
than  they  engage  in  the  great  strife 
that  eventuates  in  its  total  dissolution. 
As  in  a  moral  sense,  the  spirit  is  ever 
at  war  with  the  inclinations  of  the  flesh; 
so,  too,  in  a  physical  sense,  the  difle- 
rent  elements  of  the  body  are  only  pre- 
served in  their  integrity  by  the  despotic 
control  of  vitality. 

These  considerations  derive  some 
title  to  notice,  from  the  undoubted 
fact  that  epidemics  are  almost  inva- 
riably accompanied  hj  an  extraor- 
dinary development  of  msect  life;  and 
seldom  fail  also  to  produce  most  re- 
markable effects  upon  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

We  have  oflen  heard  of  the  **  showers 
of  blood  "  that  are  said  to  have  preced- 
ed pestilence,  striking  terror  into  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar.  These  showers 
of  coloured  rain  are  almost  invariably 
caused  either  by  infinite  multitudes  of 
microscopic  insects,  or  sometimes  by 
the  growth  of  a  species  of  fungus. 
The  cliffs  between  Cape  York  and 
Cape  Dudley  Digges,  m  the  Arctic 
regions^  are  aometimea  covered  with 
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Bnow  of  a  bright  crimson  colour.  Mr, 
Bauer,  having  obtained  some  of  it 
from  Sir  John  Iloss,  planted  it  in 
enow,  where  he  found  it  generated. 
At  first  it  was  colourless,  then  ^een, 
and  when  ripe,  of  a  bright  crimson 
colour.  Whether  these  crimson  jrlo- 
bules  belong  to  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom^  has  been  much  disputed ;  but 
Sir  John  Ross,  the  discoverer,  insists 
that  they  are  a  vegetable  production^ 
and  has  called  them  the  Ureda  Nivalis, 
lie  has  so  styled  them  because,  he  main, 
tains,  they  belong  to  the  genus  Ureda, 
vulgarly  known  as  the  smut  in  wheat.* 
It  is  evident,  that  the  phenomenon  of 
coloured  rain  ciinnot  occur,  particularly 
in  our  latitudes,  without  some  extra- 
ordinary atmospheric  changes,  of  which 
philosophy  has  failed  to  discover  the 
causes;  but  it  frequently  takes  place 
on  the  eve  of  a  pestilence.  Dr.  Barker 
has  recorded  the  fall  of  an  ink.black 
foetid  rain  (doubtless  animalcular),  near 
Carlow,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1849,  at 
a  period  coincident  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  cholera  in  that  town.  This  be- 
lief in  a  connexion  between  both  cir. 
cumstances,  also  prevails  extensively 
in  India;  and,  though  perhaps  it  re- 
ceives an  undue  amount  of  credence, 
the  popularity  of  the  theory  vouches 
for  tne  frequency  of  the  coincidence. 
An  immense  development  of  insect  life 
also  preceded  the  pestilence  at  West 
Bai-bary,  in  1799;  and  the  same  cir- 
cumstance, elsewhere,  has  been  fre- 
quently witnessed  and  recorded.! 

The  eifects  of  a  pestilential  atmosphere 
upon  animals,  being  more  immediately 


under  our  obserratlon^  are  still  more 
marked. 

Dr.  Arejula  informs  us,  that  during 
the  existence  of  a  terrible  visitation 
of  the  worst  form  of  yellow,  fever, 
at  Malaga,  many  animals  suffered., 
dogs  most  severely ;  next  were  cats ; 
then  horses,  fowl,  and  canaries — the 
latter  throwing  up  blood,  before  death, 
like  the  human  sufferers.  "  Of  three 
dogs  and  two  cats  in  my  house,  none 
escaped  an  attack."  Dr,  Gillkrest 
eavs{  of  the  epidemic,  at  Gibraltar,  in 
1828  :— 

"  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there 
was  an  extraordinary  mortality  among 
animals — as  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  par- 
rots, &c.  In  a  small  and  remarkably 
ill- ventilated  yard,  in  which  several 
servants  were  taken  ill,  three  dogs 
died.  Mr.  Boufantc,  a  merchant,  in- 
formed me  that  nine  or  ten  dogs  had 
died  on  his  premises,  and  the  skin  of 
the  gi^ater  number  became  yellow,  A 
monkey  died,  its  skin  and  eyes  being 
distinctly  yellow.  A  goat-keeper,  re- 
sidiQg  on  the  southern  part  of  therock^ 
lost  a  considerable  nmnber  of  his  flock. 
I  was  informed  by  some  of  the  private 
practitioners,  that  they  saw  black 
vomit  in  some  of  the  animals  that  pe- 
rished." ^ 

Dr.  King,  alluding  to  the  fearful 
type  of  fever  at  Boa  vista,  well  known 
by  the  awful  mortality  on  board  the 
jScIair,  where  slie  lost  almost  all  her 
crew,  in  1845,  says: — 

<*That  the  common  air  which  was  in- 
haled by  every  living  thing  on  the  island, 
teas  in  an  epidemic  condition  is  sufficiently 


•  An  account  of  this  snow,  %vrltten  by  Sir  John*  Ross,  will  be  foand  in  The  Arctic  Mit- 
ccllcmies.    Second  Edition,  p.  26j.     I/mdon.     1832. 

t  Ehronbcrg,  in  his  work  "  On  the  Dust  of  the  Regular  Winls,**  hna  classified,  a«» fact<«  indis- 
putably proved  and  associated  with  atmospheric  changes,  many  phenomena  once  supposed  to 
rest  altogether  upon  siiperstitioas  fancy,  lie  has  shown,  by  microscopical  analysis,  that  the 
phenomena  often  recorded  under  the  names  of  dost-rain,  blood>dow,  blood-rain,  ink,  brifk  or 
liro-raio,  dark-sea,  &c.,  contain  various  polyastrica,  polTthahnLi,  and  plytholitaria ;  and  thai 
among  these  genera  of  animalcules,  fresh  water  and  land  forms  predominate. 

"  Phenomena,  having  reference  to  disturbed  condiiions  of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  have 
been  repeatedly  recorded  as  occurring  daring  influenza  years — tsuch,  for  example,  as  blights 
of  particular  trees,  blood-rain^  bloody  snow,  and  remarkable  tiights  of  locusts,  grasshoppcnt, 
and  other  in5<e('tti.  ....  Are  there  phenomena  among  plants  and  the  lower  animals, 
having  relation  to  such  chan;;es  in  the  constitution  of  tlio  human  subject? — Annals  of  the 
Influenza.     London:  Printed  for  the  S)'dcnham  Society.     1852. 

Dr.  Grant,  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Influciua,*'  published  in  tlio  year  1782,  asserts  that  the 
French  term,  hi  grippe^  was  derivetl  frr>ra  an  insect  of  that  name,  romarkaldy  common  in 
France  durin^c  tho  previous  spring,  and  which  people  imuginoil,  not,  pcrliap>i,  withuut  some 
reason,  contimiuateil  the  air.   , 

See  also  *'  Epidemics  Exammed ;  or,  Uving  Germs  a  Source  of  Disease."  By  John  Grove, 
M.n.C.a    London.     1850. 

t  Quoted  in  the  Beport  of  the  Genenl  Board  of  Health.  Seeood  BepcM  on  Quaraa- 
tino.    1852. 
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demonstrated  by  tlie  simultaneous  oc- 
currence  of  universal  sickness  and  great 
mortality  among  the  cattle  (including 
horses,  cows,  mules,  donkeys,  and 
goats),  at  the  very  time  that  fever  was 
raging  among  the  inhabitants.  .  .  . 
In  the  two  seasons  it  proved  fatal  to 
two- thirds  of  the  cattle." 

Pages  of  matter  as  conclusive  might 
be  cited  without  difficulty. 

Thus  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
prevalence  of  disease  is  clearly  esta- 
blished. It  may  not,  doubtless,  be 
in  our  power  to  find  a  complete  re- 


medy for  every  impurity  that  may  vi- 
tiate the  air ;  or  for  the  unwhole- 
some food  which  poverty  may  compel 
the  lower  classes  to  have  recourse  to  ; 
but  we  may  do  much.  AVe  can,  in  a 
great  measure,  at  least,  eradicate  the 
cause  of  the  loathsome  and  dangerous 
maladies  that  visit  us  from  time  to  time, 
like  grim  ministers  of  the  destroyer, 
carrymg  off  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  before  our  eyes.  The  issue 
is  in  our  own  hands.  We  have  to 
choose  between  cleanliness,  health,  and 
life,  at  one  side,  arrayed  against  filthi- 
ness,  disease,  and  death. 


THE  SPELLS. 

Deep  are  the  spells  of  the  fairy  dells^ 

And  gay  are  the  fays  around. 
As  they  dance  by  night,  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

In  their  own  enchanted  ground ; 
But  deeper  than  spells,  of  the  fairy  dells. 

Arc  those  in  woman's  power. 
When,  by  Love's  dear  light,  her  charms,  so  bright. 

Are  seen  in  the  twilight  hour. 

Deep  is  the  store  of  magic  lore. 

And  the  charm  which  the  wizard  weaves. 
When  the  hook  of  might  to  his  eye  of  light. 

Unlocks  its  si)cll-bound  leaves ; 
But  in  woman's  looks,  more  than  magic  books. 

The  light  of  ma^ic  dwells. 
When  her  eye's  soft  beam,  by  some  storied  stream. 

Its  tale  of  passion  tells  1 

Oh  I  the  wizard's  rod,  more  than  fabled  god. 

O'er  human  hearts  has  power. 
And  pains,  and  tears,  through  troubled  years^ 

Are  all  the  victim's  dower  ; 
But  not  in  fear,  of  pain,  or  tear. 

Dear  woman's  empire  lies. 
But  in  the  wand,  of  her  snow-white  hand. 

Which  faiiy  power  defies  I 

They  say  the  skies,  with  their  starry  ejea, 

Look  far  into  future  days. 
And  if  their  light  we  drink  by  night. 

We  catch  prophetic  rays  ; 
But  let  ME  drink,  at  the  fountain's  brink. 

The  light  of  some  loved  one's  eye. 
And  her  smile  shall  teem  with  a  prophet  beam 

Of  bright  futurity  ! 
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A     NIGHT     VXTH     THB     MT8TIC8. 
BY  JOHATHAir  FRBKB  ILXHOBBT. 


I  Private  and  Confldential.} 

Why  was  it  that  you  were  not  at  your  club  the  other  evening,  my  dear 
Anthony  ?  Never  did  a  shadow  feel  more  strange  when  separated  from  its  sub- 
stance than  did  I,  }t>ur  umbra,  feel  at  the  absence  of  him  who  gave  me  the  invi- 
tation. Peter  Schlemel  might  have  pitied  me  for  the  first  few  minutes,  till  I 
recognised  Wilddrake  and  one  or  two  more,  who  made  me  known  to  the  chief 
members  of  your  confraternity.  Shortly^after  I  entered,  we  sat  down  to  dinner; 
and  ere  it  was  half  over,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  known  the  pleasant  faces  around  me 
during  my  whole  life.  To  one  who  stirs  so  little  from  the  country  as  I  do,  it 
was  very  delightful  to  find  myself  amongst  your  city  wits,  and  to  get  mto  familiar 
converse  with  men  whose  names  were  to  me  as  household  words — poets,  novelists, 
*  philosophers,  painters,  statuaries.  I  liked  everything  I  saw,  but  especially  the 
absence  of  all  rules  and  formality,  whereby  so  free  a  course  was  given,  not  only 
to  wit,  but  to  good  feeling.  One  thing  puzzled  me  a  good  deal :  I  mean  the 
assumed  name  by  which  every  member  was  addressed,  and  it  needed  the  aid  of 
my  kind  neighbour  at  table  to  interpret  for  me  the  strange  sobriquets  that  I 
heard  around  me.  It  would  quite  transcend  the  powers  of  my  memory  to  record 
all  the  witty  jeux  d'esprit  that  flew  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  table,  had 
I  even  command  of  language  to  do  them  justice.  '  I  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  caustic  humour  of  a  gentleman,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Rhadamanthus — a 
man  of  a  portly  presence — "a  justice,  with  a  fair  round  belly" — a  colossal 
head,  with  broad,  massive  features,  and  a  prominent  beak,  curved  out  like  the 
prow  of  a  vessel.  His  hair  and  whiskers  were  snow-white,  his  under  lip  full  and 
somewhat  drooping,  and  his  eye,  grey  and  sparkling,  was  replete  with  a  quiet,  ^ 
pleasant,  sleepy  humour,  to  which  he  now  and  then  gave  utterance,  through  the' 
medium  of  a  rich,  racy  brogue,  with  a  slight  but  not  disagreeable  lisp.  He  sanff 
an  excellent  song,  told  a  capital  story,  and  was  ever  ready,  with  a  quick  wit  and 
an  imperturbable  good  humour,  to  return  the  hard  knocks  which  were  dealt  him 
on  every  side.  Not  far  from  Rhadamanthus  sat  a  personage,  much  his  junior  in 
years,  and  strongly  contrasting  with  him  in  appearance.  His  face  was  thin, 
almost  what  is  called  a  hatchet  face,  thought-marked  and  highlv  intellectual. 
He  had  a  gleaming,  black,  restless  eye;  and  as  his  mouth  opened,  with  some  lively 
sally,  you  saw  a  formidable  set  of  handsome  white  teeth,  that  might  have  moved 
a  greyhound  with  envy.  His  hair  was  lone  and  coal-black,  save  where  some 
straggling  interloper,  white  as  snow,  intruded  before  its  time,  and  looked  like  a 
high  ught  upon  some  head  of  a  Vandyke  or  a  Muritlo.  A  narrow  black  tie, 
and  an  open  collar,  displayed  a  long,  lean,  yut  muscular,  throat,  with  a  promi. 
nently  developed  "  apple,"  and  as  he  spoke  you  were  struck  with  the  singularly 
deep,  strong  tones  of  nis  voice,  which  ne  constantly  managed  with  a  modulated 
cadence,  that  gave  his  utterance  the  sound  of  a  recitative.  Many  another  face 
and  figure  solicited  my  attention,  as  my  eye  wandered  up  one  side  of  the  board 
and  down  the  other.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  in  that  congregation  of 
men,  so  convivial,  so  intellectual,  so  learned,  and  all  exhibiting  their  natural  cha- 
racters in  the  abandonment  of  that  excitins  hilarity  to  which,  for  the  hour,  they 
had  thus  surrendered  themselves.  Dinner  disappeared  at  a  slapping  pace :  joints 
were  bared  to  the  bone  in  no  time,  fowls  were  hewed  to  pieces  with  magical  ce- 
lerity, and  every  one  ate  and  drank,  laughed  and  hobnobbed,  with  all  the  zest  and 
keen  relish  of  men  to  whom  an  evening  like  this  was  a  rare  relaxation  from  the 
daily  toil  of  mind  and  brain. 

*'  Now,  then,"  said  the  gentleman  who  filled  the  office  of  President^  after  the 
Queen's  health,  and  the  charter  toast  and  song  had  been  given,  and  a  reasonable 
interval  bad  elapsed ;  "  now,  then,  brother  Rhadamanthus,  see  if  you  can  get  us 
a  song  or  a  storr  in  your  neighbourhood." 

**  There's  nothioff  of  the  sort,  nr,  in  my  district**'  said  his  worship.  "  I  thixkk 
yoa  may«s  weU  lode  in  the  B  ^visbn."  ' 
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"I'm  afraid  you  don't  know  your  men,"  retorted  the  Presidect-  "I'tc  a 
strong  suspicion  of  some  of  them." 

The  eye  of  Khadamanthus  twinkled  with  an  incipient  joke,  and  a  smile  stole 
over  his  large  sleepy  featui-es,  as  he  replied — "  Be  daad,  maybe  so.  I  know 
most  of  the  suspicious  characters  about  town,  any  way,  and  I  think  it's  very 
much  in  favour  of  any  gentleman  here  not  to  be  well  known  to  me.*' 

A  hearty  laugh  followed  this  sly  observation  from  his  worship ;  and  when  the 
peal  had  subsided,  a  little  figure  from  about  the  middle  of  the  table  addressed  the 
chair,  in  a  sitting  posture.  'Twas  a  plump,  pleasant>looking  little  fellow,  with  no 
more  angularity  about  his  whole  person  than  you  would  find  on  an  orange.  His 
face  was  full,  smooth,  and  sanguineous ;  his  eye  was  bluish^rey,  and  sparkling  ; 
his  light,  silky  hair,  which  had  left  his  forehead  bald,  was  brushed  sleekly  down 
at  ciUier  side ;  and  he  had  an  air  of  demure  and  furtive  merriment  about  his 
face  that  impressed  you  with  the  conviction  that  his  risibility  never  came  up 
to  the  surface  to  disturb  the  smooth  repose  of  his  features,  but  dived  down  to 
his  midriff  with  any  good  thing  that  it  could  lay  hold  on,  and  chuckled  there 
over  it  in  a  voiceless  cachinnation.  And  so,  indeed,  I  found  was  the  case,  for  he 
never  laughed  audibly ;  and  it  infinitely  enhanced  the  comicality  of  his  remarks, 
that  while  every  one  in  company  was  exploding  with  laughter,  he  alone  preserved 
the  same  tranquil  inflexibility  of  countenance. 

**  Up  on  your  legs — up  on  your  legs,  Pygmalion,  when  you  address  the  chair," 
cried  several  voices. 

The  person  addressed  by  this,  to  me,  incomprehensible  name,  maintained  his 
posture,  as  he  replied,  with  an  expression  of  the  most  placid  repose,  and  in  a 
voice  that  had  just  enough  of  the  true  Cork  accent  to  make  it  soft  and  musical    , 

"  What  good  would  it  do  me  to  get  up  on  my  legs,  or  you  either,  when,  after 
taking  the  trouble  of  standing,  'twon't  make  more  than  the  difference  of  about 
four  inches  one  way  or  the  other  ?" 

This  plea  was  received  with  a  shout  of  applause,  the  subsidence  of  which 
Pygmalion  awaited  with  unmoved  composure,  and  then  proceeded  to  say,  that 
as  no  one  else  seemed  to  be  ready,  he  would  be  happy  to  sing  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  whereupon  he  threw  back  his  head,  shut  his  eyes,  and  poured  forth,  in  a 
volume  of  sweet  and  tender  sounds,  that  most  delicious  melody  which  Father 
Prout  has  immortalised  by  his  verses  on  "  The  Bells  of  Shandon.'* 

After  some  ten  minutes'  interval,  during  which  conversation  at  times  was 
broken  up  into  various  subjects,  amongst  separate  groups,  and  again  became 
general,  tne  name  of  Heinrich  was  called  out  from  the  chair,  with  a  summons 
to  that  individual  to  contribute  a  song.  Upon  this  the  thin,  dark-haired  gentle- 
man at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  whom  I  have  already  described,  arose,  and 
stepping  aside  to  the  pianoforte,  struck  a  lively  prelude,  and  then  requesting  the 
brethren  to  join  in  the  chorus,  accompanied  himself  to  the  following  song,  to  the 
air  of  "  Unfortunate  Miss  Baily  ": — 

Jolly  let  us  be,  my  boys,  while  we're  young  and  blooming ; 
Folly  'tis  tQ  mar  our  joys,  by  letting  any  gloom  in. 
When  sweet  youth  is  ours  no  more. 
And  our  weary  age  is  o'er. 
We  all  must  go,  like  those  of  yore. 
To  rest  the  silent  tomb  in. 

Chorus. — Clink,  boys — drink,  boys. 

Never  flinch  or  shrink,  boys  ; 
Let  eveiy  man 
From  flask  or  can 
Fill  bravely  to  the  brink,  boys. 

Where  are  they  who,  ere  our  day,  in  the  world  were  biding  ? 
All  those  hosts  mayhap  are  ghosts,  through  creation  gliding. 

If  their  whereabouts  you'd  know. 

To  the  upper  regions  go. 

Or  look  in  the  realms  below— 
In  either,  sure,  they're  hiding. 

Clink,  boys — drink,  boys,  &c, 
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Short  our  life  is  here  below,  'twill  be  finished  quickly ; 
There's  one  fate  for  small  or  great,  the  healthy  or  the  sickly. 

Swiftly  comes  to  all  grim  Death, 

And  in  a  moment  stops  our  breath. 

Nor  spares  the  poet's  lyre  or  wreath. 
The  strong  man>  or  the  weakly. 

Clink,  boys — drink,  boys,  &c. 

Long  live  our  Queen^  long  live  the  Fnnce,  and  all  then*  sons  and  daughters ; 
Long  may  her  hyid  protect  our  land  from  foreign  foes  and  slaughters ; 

And  long  may  live  our  jovial  club. 

To  feast  upon  the  best  of  grub. 

Champagne  and  claret,  hock  and  shrub. 
And  plenty  of  strong  waters. 

Clink,  boys — drink,  boys,  &c. 

Long  live  ourselves,  all  jolly  elves  of  pen,  and  brush,  and  chisel ; 
Each  toilful  man,  who  will  and  can  work  still  at  desk  or  easel ; 

Our  idlers,  too,  may  they  live  long, 

And  every  tuneful  son  of  song. 

With  voices  weak,  and  voices  strong, 
Pipes  treble,  base,  or  nasal. 

Clink,  boys — drink,  boys,  &c. 

Now,  perish  sorrow,  perish  caro—tho  devil  take  all  sadness ; 
**  Denpere  in  loco,"  boys,  this  is  our  hour  of  madness. 
So  fill  the  cup :  he  is  no  friend 
To-night  his  aid  who  will  not  lend 
The  flagon  round  the  board  to  send. 
And  share  a  brother's  gladness. 

Clink,  boys — drink,  boys. 
Never  flinch  or  shrink,  boys ; 
I^t  every  man 
From  flask  or  can 
Fill  bravely  to  the  brink,  boys. 

^  When  the  song  was  finished,  and  the  singer  had  returned  to  his  place,  I  asked 
him,  across  the  table,  where  he  had  got  it,  as  it  reminded  me  somewhat,  in  the 
commencement,  of  a  Burschenschaft  song,  which  I  had  heard  sung  by  some  stu- 
dent friends,  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  I  quoted  the  fii'st  lines : — 

"  Gaudeainus  igitar  juvenes  dum  sumus 
Post  jucundara  juventutem 
Post  molestam  senectutem 
No8  habebtt  humus." 

Heinrich  was  just  about  to  reply,  when  an  elderly  gentleman,  to  whom  I  had 
not  been  introduced,  anticipated  him,  by  conveying  to  me  the  astounding  inteU 
ligence  that  it  was  written  by  "Sllngsbyl"  You  may  judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment at  this  Assertion,  which  arose,  doubtless,  from  his  not  knowing  my  appear- 
ance  ;  but  what  made  the  matter  worse  %vas,  that  notwithst^indlng  my  empnatic 
statement  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  company  joined  in  the  joke,  and  stood  by 
the  original  inventor  of  the  slander,  who,  encouraged  by  their  support,  absolutely 
went  to  such  a  pitch  of  audacity  that  he  assured  the  company  that  I  was  not 
Slingsby  at  all,  but  an  impostor,  of  the  name  of  Spencer,  who  lived  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  place  in  Tipperaiy.  I  was  beginning  to  get  somewhat  chafed  when 
the  president  good  naturally  interposed^  and  put  an  end  to  a  joke  that  ho  saw 
was  trying  my  temper. 

•*  Come,"  said  he,  *'  you  must  take  in  good  part  whatever  is  said  within  these 
walls:  when  you  know  these  merry  fellows  better,  you  will  not  judge  of  them 
altogether  by  what  piisses  hen*.  For  all  Ileinrich's  wild  song,  and  the  senti- 
ments that  we  cheered,  you  will  find  that  long  ere  the  chimes  of  midnight  wo 
shall  have  all  hied  a  way,  each  to  his  home,  and  most  of  U3  to  a  vigil  of  thoughtful 
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labour  carried  far  on  towards  the  morning;  and  if  you  shall  meet  any  of  us  to- 
morrow, you  shall  see  nothing  but  sober,  earnest,  toilful  men,  labouring  each 
in  his  vocation.     And,  now,  Philalethes,  you  are  knocked  down  for  a  story." 

**I  have  no  story." 

"Invent  one,  then." 

*'  To  invent  a  story,  is  to  tell  a  lie.     I  never  tell  lies — I  am  a  martyr  to  truth." 

*'  The  gentleman  addressed  as  Philalethes  was,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  noto- 
rious for  "bouncing;"  and  having  thus  indulged  in  his  favourite  propensity,  he 
cleared  his  voice,,  and  told  the  fdlowing  story,  as  near  a^  I  can  remember  his 
words,  which  he  called  **  An  Hour  among  the  bead  " : — 


AN   HOUR   A9IONO   THE   DEAD. 


One  should  bo  always  in  good  time 
at  a  railway  station,  for  the  train  waits 
for  nobody.  On  a  certain  evening  last 
summer,  I  was  the  first  person  on  the 

Jilatform  at  a  station  in  a  southern 
i^nglish  county — that  is  to  say,  I  was 
two  hours  before  the  next  train,  in  con- 
Ecqucnce  of  being  two  minutes  aflcr 
that  which  had  just  started,  and  where- 
in I  had  intended  to  transmit  myself  to 
the  metropolis.  "Well,  well,"  thought 
I,  "  it  can't  be  helped  now.  This  is 
what  comes  of  that  second  bottle  of 
claret  with  Westmacott,  and  then 
shaking  hands  with  his  wife,  and  kiss- 
ing all  the  children.  That  last  was  the 
ftather  that  broke  the  camel's  back,  for 
the  operation  took  two  minutes,  at  the 
least;  and  what  horse  could  do  four 
miles  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour?'' 

"  When  does  the  train  go  up  to 
town?"  I  asked  of  the  man  in  the 
booking-office. 

"  Eight,  forty-seven,  sir ;  you  are 
in  capital  time.** 

*'Ay,"  I  replied,  as  I  deposited  my 
valise,  and  turned  on  my  heel,  grum- 
bling a  solilo(piy.  "  In  capital  time, 
indeed,  when  the  fellow  knew  in  his 
heart  I  was  too  late ;  but  'tis  just  of  a 
piece  with  everything  and  everybody 
— lies,  lies  and  deceit:  the  conven- 
tionalities  of  society  have  banished 
truth  from  the  mouths  of  mankind. 
He  who  rudely  forces  you  from  the 
pathway  into  the  kennel,  preludes  the 
assault  with,  *  by  your  leave,  sir  ;'  and 
the  acquaintance  that  wishes  you  with 
all  his  heart  to  the  devil,  shakes  your 
hand  at  parting  with  a  bland  '  Adieu, 
by  dear  fellow.'  'Twas  but  the  other 
day  I  received  a  most  haughty  and 
defiant  letter  from  a  man  who  had 
done  me  a  wrong,  in  which  ho  olTeivd 
me  the  *  satisfaction '  of  standing  op- 
posite him,  each  with  a  loaded  pistol — 
a  pleasant  sort  of  satisfaction,  truly, 
to  be  both  a  murderer  and  a  suicide. 


moral Iv,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  both, 
actually.  But  why  need  I  multiply 
examples,  when  the  sun  and  stars,  yea, 
the  great  globe  itself,  are  for  ever  lying 
and  deceiving  ?  There  is  not  a  day  in 
the  year  that  the  sun  rises,  nor  a  night 
when  the  stars  shine  in  the  sky,  that 
one  and  all  do  not  make-believe  that 
they  are  engaged  in  certain  revolu- 
tionary proceedings,  surrounding  the 
fixed  and  stable  earth  and  taking  her 
captive,  whereas,  all  the  world,  except 
the  little  children,  knows  very  well  that 
though  the  sun  turns  himself  round 
just  to  look  about  him,  that  neither  he 
nor  the  fatarsever  ramble  even  the  length 
of  thi'mselves ;  while  the  earth,  as  sedate 
and  home-keeping  as  she  seems,  has 
done  nothing  since  the  creation  but 
waltz,  waltz,  waltz  through  the  great 
celestial  ball-room,  spinning  round  on 
her  poles,  as  a  danseuso  does  on  her 
toeSt  once  a-day,  and  whisking  the 
moon  along  with  her  in  an  annual 
whirl  round  the  solar  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies— ay,  and  she  will  continue 
to  do  so  till  '  the  crack  of  doom,'  when, 
like  many  a  belle  upon  her  surface,  she 
shall  find  hei*self  '  overcome  with  the 
heat,'  and  have  to  give  up.  Truth, 
truth !  I  wonder  where  men  shall  find 
thee?  certcs  not  in  a  well,  as  hydro- 
pathic institutions  and  temperance  so- 
cities  have  abundantly  established — 
rather  would  I  say  thou  art  to  be  found 
in  the  wine-ilask.  Ay,  men  have  lisp, 
ed  out  the  truth  over  the  flagon,  who 
would  have  died  on  the  rack  with  a  lie 
in  their  mouths ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  truth -compelling  potency 
of  the  grape,  that  long  before  the  days 
of  Galileo,  a  certain  wine-inspired 
searcher  aflcr  the  truth  actually  dis- 
covered the  great  secret,  and  detected 
the  earth  spinning  round  and  round  at 
a  slapping  pace.  What  marvel,  then, 
that  wine-bibbing  is  so  thoroughly  dis- 
countenanced, as  a  pernicious  practice. 
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unsuitable  to  the  age?  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  I  have  so  far  fallen 
in  with  the  fashion,  that  except  now 
and  then  an  extra  plass  of  claret  with 
a  very  particular  fnend,  as  to-day  with 
Westmacott,  I  never  venture  to  look 
after  truth  in  this  her  most  spiritual 
temple." 

My  meditations  were  suddenly  in. 
tcrrupted  by  a  chime  of  bells  almost 
above  my  head ;  and,  as  I  looked  up, 
I  perceived  the  sounds  came  from  the 
tower  of  the  old  church  to  which  I  was 
now  close.  When  the  chiming:  ceased, 
the  hammer  of  the  clock.bcll  smoto 
out  the  hour,  and  I  found  it  was  just 
seven  o*clock.  Now,  here  was  another 
lie.  "  Seven  o'clock,  indeed  ;  why  it 
is  no  more  seven  o'clock  here  in  this 
town  of  Abbotspogis  than  it  is  in 
Otaheite.  I  admit  it  may  be  that  hoar 
at  Greenwhich  ;  but  I  insist,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  astronomy,  that  by  mean 
time  on  the  spot  where  I  now  stand, 
it  wants  just  three  minutes  of  that  time 
— three  minutes  I  ay,  there's  the  griev- 
ance ;  had  the  clock  only  told  the  truth, 
I  should  have  been  just  in  time  for  the 
train,  but  the  perverse  ingenuity  of 
modern  chronometricians  has  made 
that  which  is  a  truth  in  Greenwich  to 
be  a  lie  at  Abbotspogis.*' 

**  You  have  dropt  your  glbvc,  sir," 
said  a  voice. 

**  Thank  you,"  said  I,  as  I  stooped 
to  take  up  my  gauntlet,  which  I  sup. 
pose  I  had  involuntarily  flung  down,  to 
do  battle  for  old  father  Time  against 
this  false-tongued  vassal  of  his  in  the 
belfrey.  A  respectful  inclination  of  the 
head  induced  me  to  examine  the  per. 
son  to  which  it  belonged.  *Twas  an 
old  man,  thin,  and  tall,  and  leaning 
forward  a  little  in  the  shoulders.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  rasty  black, 
and  his  scraggy  neck  was  swathed  in  a 
white  ncck-clotb,  whose  questionable 
cleanness  and  limp  edges  reminded 
me  that  the  week  was  near  its  close. 
Above  this  article  of  dress  rose  a  pair 
of  lank  jaws,  and  a  face  of  an  ccclesias. 
tical  turn  of  expression,  the  pious  as- 
ceticism of  which  was,  however,  some- 
what mitigated  bv  the  faintest  flush 
upon  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  a  plea- 
sant moisture  in  the  comer  of  his  eye, 
that  had  a  boiled-fishy  look  as  it  swam 
within  its  red  fringed  eyelid.  The 
skull,  which  was  uncovered,  was  bald, 
dry,  and  shining ;  and  a<)  he  stood  at 
a  little  postern  door  of  the  church, 
with  a  huge  key  in  his  hand,  and  barl 


moreover,  to  my  funcy»  a  certain 
earthy  odour  about  him,  I  concluded 
he  was  the  sexton. 

I  am  fond  of  looking  into  churches, 
especially  old  ones,  as  this  apparently 
was  ;  besides  I  had  near  two  hours  yet 
on  my  hands,  and  here  was  an  excel* 
lent  way  to  dispose  of  them. 

"  Can  I  see  your  church,  friend  ? 

**  Yes,  sure,  sir ;  please  come  with  me 
this  way." 

We  went  in  through  the  postern, 
treaded  a  low  passage,  and  so  entered 
the  church.  It  was  one  of  tho$c  (ino 
old  specimens  of  church  architecture 
still  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, with  chancel  and  transept,  nave 
and  aisles,  and  cleristory. 

I  walked  down  the  nave,  somewhat 
anno>'ed  by  the  observations  of  my 
guiUe,  who  was  dilating  upon  the  new 
organ,  lately  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Figgins  and 
Juggs,  the  church-wardens,  and  the 
monumental  window,  whereon  his  be- 
reaved young  widow  had  chronicled 
the  name  of  her  deceased  lord.  Sir 
Kcnhelm  Gilbert.  One  always  likes 
to  contemplate  a  church  silently.  Ca- 
nonical noises  during  the  hours  of  ser. 
vice,  are  all  very  well ;  the  voice  of 
the  reader  from  the  lectern,  or  of  the 
preacher  from  the  pulpit,  the  chantings 
of  the  choristers,  and  the  full,  deep 
breathings  of  the  organ,  when  the 
church  is  filled  with  those  who  como 
to  worship  and  to  listen,  accord  well 
with  the  sentiment  of  religion,  awake* 
active,  energising,  mingling  with  the 
vitality  of  living  men,  whose  aspira- 
tions and  prayers,  whose  joys  and  sor. 
rows,  whose  thanksgivings  and  wants 
are  all  then  outpoured  and  outspread 
before  the  ear  and  the  eye  of  God  ; 
but  when  the  living  have  passed  out 
into  the  world  again,  and  left  none 
behind  but  the  dead — their  bodies 
mouldering  beneath  your  feet,  and  their 
memories  recorded  on  tomb  and  tablet 
around  you,  then  the  voice  of  huma- 
nity is  grating  and  out  of  place — a  de. 
flolate  whisper,  which  floats  through 
the  sleeping  solitudes,  and  dies  away, 
echoless  and  unanswered,  in  some  cob- 
webbed  comer,  or  amid  the  distant 
roof-beams.  The  gabble  of  the  sexton 
was,  therefore,  to  be  cut  short,  if  I  wore 
to  have  any  enjoyment.  I  looked  at 
his  nose,  and  then  at  his  eye,  and  had 
the  key  to  his  movements  in  an  in- 
stant. 

"  What  a  hot  evening !"  I  remarked, 
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as  if  to  myself,  putting  my  handker- 
chief to  my  forehead. 

The  old  fellow  responded  sympathe- 
tically,  by  passing  the  cuff  of  his  coat 
along  his  bald  pate. 

"I  should  like  to  look  about  me 
here  for  a- while  quietly,  but  you  need 
not  wait.  The  evening  is  yery  hot  in. 
deed ;"  and  I  placed  a  shilling  in  his 
hand.  The  old  man  made  a  suitable 
bow,  and  went  away,  and  left  me  to 
my  fancies. 

Fancies  I — what  has  man  to  do  with 
fancies  in  a  church?  Is  it  not  teeming 
with  the  real  ?  The  reality  of  human 
destiny  is  to  be  learned  here — **  Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  re- 
turn." Life  is  a  dream — Death  is  a 
reality,  and  here  is  his  dwelling, 
Earth  is  transient,  heaven  is  everlast- 
ing — this  is  its  portal.  Without,  the 
scene  is  ever  shifting :  the  actors  come 
and  go,  changing  their  dress ;  and  he 
who  plays  the  lord  in  one  scene,  is, 
perhaps,  the  beggar  in  the  next ;  but 
here,  when  the  play  is  played  out,  all 
come  to  rest  them,  putting  off  sock  and 
buskin,  purple  robe  and  kmgly  diadem, 
poets'  wreaths  and  beggars' rags,  and  lie 
down  in  this  •*  green-room"  of  earth's 
theatre,  all  upon  the  same  level — every 
tongue  silent — every  eye  closed— every 
hand  unmoving  I 

The  twittering  and  chirping  of  birds 
broke  upon  my  musing,  and  I  looked 
up.  The  sound  was  not  ill-suited  to 
the  place,  nor  did  it  jjir  on  the  spirit ; 
for  the  voice  of  birds,  of  all  animal 
sounds,  has  the  least  of  earth  and  the 
most  of  heaven  in  it ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  they  go  up  into  the  sky,  with 
morning's  light,  each  day,  to  drink  at 
springs  which  none  others  can  ap- 
proach, and  fill  their  hearts  with  song 
that  other  ears  never  attain  unto.  The 
sounds  came  from  one  of  the  mullions 
of  the  great  western  window,  where 
two  sparrows  were  nestling.  My  eye 
wandered  over  the  florid  tracery  of  the 
fine  old  window,  with  the  beautiful 
central  rose,  through  whoso  interven- 
ing panes  of  stained  glass,  the  soft, 
rich,  evening  sunlight  now  poured  its 
many-tinted  splendour,  till  one  could 
almost  believe  that  a  giant  rose  was 
bloomin":  within  the  Gothic  arched 
window.  The  rays  fell  obliquely  on 
the  northern  wall,  and  brought  out  in 
full  relief  the  figures  upon  a  monu- 
mental pile,  whose  base  was  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  floor,  while  its  summit 
almost  reached  the  oak  corbels  that 


supported  the  roof-beams,    tt  was  the 
tomb  of  a  certain  doughty  knight,  of 
the  olden  times,  a  man  of  blood,  and 
war,  and  rapine — cruel,  perfidious  and 
griping,  as  the  chronicles  of  the  shire 
attested ;  and  yet,  there  lay  his  efii^ies 
in  dark,  time-stained  stone,  stretched 
tranquilly  at  full  length  upon  his  back, 
with  nis  arms  devoutly  raised,  and  his 
hands  clasped  together  in  prayer,  as 
though  he  had  departed  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity.     And  there,  too,  lay  Ids 
wife.  Dame  Alice,  her  head  reposing 
— ^where,  if  truth  be  told  in  ancient 
story,  it  seldom  was  permitted  to  re- 

{)ose — upon  the  same  pillow  with  her 
ord ;  and  at  head  and  foot  knelt  female 
forms,   in  stony  ruffs   and  gaudy  red 
kii'tles.    And  overhead  were  other  fi. 
gures,   as    in   another    story   of   the 
fabric;  while  above  all,  toppled  certain 
little  turnip-headed  cherubim,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  originally  reached  over 
too  far,  in  an  effort  of  prying  curiosity, 
and  so  lost  their  balance,  which  they 
were  never  able  to  recover,  and  thus, 
they  hung  everlastingly  in  painful  sus- 
pense,   wondering  how  grim  old  Sir 
Keginald  came  to  be  in  a  praying  atti- 
tude.    Beneath  was  a  slab  of  darkish 
marble,  forming  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment, upon  which  were  carved  in,  re- 
lief,  the  arms  of  the  old  knight,  won 
by  the  founder  of  his  family  in  Pales- 
tine. I  stepped  up  and  examined  them 
— upon  a  field  azure  three  crosses  or 
in  the  dexter  chief,  and  three  swords 
trenchant  in  the  dexter  base;    with 
these  were  impaled  the  wife's  arms, 
three  cygnets  proper,  on  the  sinister 
side.     The  shield  was   supported  by 
two  angels,  with  the  motto  in  a  scroll 
beneath — "Per  crucem  et  ensem,"  Un- 
der this  was  written  in  black  letter :— . 

*  Praye  for  y«  Soulle 

of  ye  goo  Je  Knycht« 

Reginald  l3e  La  Croix.    Eq :  Aur : 

quUo  dyed  in  ye  peace  of  Godde 

A.D.     MUXXXVIII. 

Allsoe  his  wvffe 

• 

Dame  Alice  DelacroLs 

in  ye  hope  of 

A  joyfulle  resurrection." 

"May  his  hope  not  fail  him," 
thought  I,  **  in  that  day.  *  Yet,  if  the 
•goode  knyeht**  died  really  in  'y* 
peace  of  Godde,*  1  suspect  the  priest 
had  hard  work  who  shnved  him." 

From  the  contemplation  of  this 
tomb,  my  eye  wandered  to  a  neigh- 
bourin;:  monument.    It  was  a  slab  of 
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wliite  marble,  standing  out  from  a 
background  of  black,  surmounted  by 
Tvhat  I  presume  were  the  arms  of  the 
town,  and  announced  by  the  inscrip- 
tion, that  it  was  "  Erected  to  the  njc- 
mory  of  the  Worehipful  Master  John 
Smithers,  some  time  Mayor  of  Abbots- 
pogis,"  and  declared  that  he  was  "  an 
honest  man,  an  exemplary  husband, 
an  affectionate  father,  a  sincere  friend, 
a  true  Christian,  an  upright  citizen,  a 
just  magistrate,  and  a  munificent  bene- 
factor to  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  town  of  Abbotspogis." 

Thrice-blessed,  said  I,  be  the  worthy 
corporator,  who,  after  partaking  of  all 
the  ^ood  things  of  this  life — feasting  at 
charity  dinners  upon  the  fat  things 
of  the  earth — governing  his  household 
as  one  who  is  in  authority,  a  terror  to 
evil-doers,  and  a  credit  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  has  passed  away  from  this 
world,  as  an  alderman  would  do  from 
a  civic  feast  to  the  ladies  in  the  with- 
drawing-room,  to  hear  the  song  of 
cherubim,  and  to  take  his  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  I 

Then  I  wandered  about  all  that  si- 
lent  church,  and  I  made  acquaintance 
with  the  dead,  by  means  of  tnose  mar- 
ble chroniclers  of  their  labours  in  life, 
their  virtues,  and  their  exploits.  Here 
was  the  memorial  of  a  warrior,  with 
the  trophies  of  shield,  and  helm,  and 
cannon,  and  colour,  and  the  form  of  the 
gallant  hero  himseU*  resting  against  his 
war-horse;  and  beneath  were  inscribed 
the  battles  wherein  he  had  fought,  and 
the  field  where  be  died.  A  mourning 
wife,  not  far  off,  had  raised  a  simple 
slab  to  a  husband,  who  had  gone  to 
wait  for  her  in  heaven — ay,  in  ncaven 
assuredly,  for  the  virtues  which  the 
bereaved  one  had  recorded,  told  that 
he  was,  even  while  here,  scarcely  of 
earth.  A  mother  mourned  a  child,  as 
mothers  ever  will  mourn ;  and  a  hus- 
band rounded  otf  in  the  most  ornate 
periods  of  epitaphial  eulogy,  the  do- 
mestic virtues  of  his  three  wives,  in 
consecutive  order  and  separate  para- 
graphs; while  beneath  them  all,  an 
inscription  announced  that  the  worthy 
jiolygamist  himself  at  length  rested 
I'rom  his  labours.  So  I  rambled  from 
tomb  to  tomb,  reading  emry  slab,  and 
scanning  every  device  and  inscription ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  found  no- 
where the  sins,  the  failings,  the  bhort* 
comings  of  humanity.  Now,  I  confess 
that  I  do  not|feel  myself  qui  teat  my  ease 
in  the  company  of  human  nature,  bo 


it  defunct  or  living,  so  much  above  my 
own  standard  of  frailty;  and  having, 
as  I  said,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find 
something  in  the  way  of  a  fault,  or 
even  of  a  foible,  to  link  these  excellent 
departed  personages  wiih  my  own  soul, 
in  the  way  of  sympathy,  I  returned  to 
where  I  had  commenced  my  observa- 
tions, and  flung  myself  on  a  scat,  op- 
posite to  the  great  window,  and  began 
to  soliloquise  somewhat  after  this 
fashion : — 

**  What  a  blessed  community  must 
have  been  that  of  Abbotspogis,  if 
these  monuments  speak  truth  1 — and 
surely  no  one  dare  to  tamper  with  truth 
in  so  sacred  a  place,  and,  above  all, 
upon  so  awful  an  occa^^ion ;  for  a  monu- 
ment is  like  Moses,  standing  between 
the  dead  and  the  living,  and  calls  the 
former  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  what 
it  proclaims  to  the  latter.  If  these  mo- 
numents speak  truth,  what  a  capital 
feeder  must  Abbotspogis  have  been  to 
that  great  celestial  railway,  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  divine 
teaching,  is  con:>tructcd  upon  the '  nar- 
row gauge,*  and  has  some  terrible  up- 
hill gradients  in  its  line  to  heaven,  oo 
will  those  good  men  and  women  lie  in 
hopeful  assurance  till  the  great  day, 
when  the  angels  of  God  shall  summon 
them  to  reap  the  rewards  of  the  thing 
done  in  the  flesh.  And  then  when  that 
change  shall  come — wondrous,  inscru- 
table, incomprehensible — when,  in  the 
sublime  language  of  the  Prophet— 
'  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together 
with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise '~. 
then  shall  the  pious  soul^,  whose  bones 
repose  here,  clothe  themselves  in  the 
bodies,  which  have,  as  it  were,  '  holi- 
ness '  engraved  upon  them  as  a  breast- 
plate." 

While  I  was  indulging  in  such 
thoughts  as  these,  the  setting  sun 
streamed  through  the  window,  and 
flooded  the  teM.selatfd  paviunent  with 
its  gorigeous,  unearthly  splendour.  It 
seeuied  as  if  the  radiance  of  heavenly 
love  and  heavenly  life  were  in  congress 
with  the  cold  apathy  of  earth,  and 
warmed  her  worldlincss  with  a  glow  of 
spiritual  feeling.  The  air  became  warm 
and  heavy  around  my  brow,  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  birds  floated  up  faint  and 
far  away  ;  I  felt  a  sensation,  too  peace- 
ful for  ecstasy — too  sublime  for  com- 
monplace pleasure,  stealing  over  me— 
a  vague  reverie,  such  as  the  tongue 
cannot  describe,  but  the  soul  feels  when 
she  slips  from  her  moorings,  and  drifU 
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away  on  the  illimitable  ocean  of 
tbought.  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  aban- 
doned myself  to  a  state  at  once  intense 
and  delicious.  After  a  time,  a  sound 
as  of  a  trumpet-blast  pealed  upon  ray 
cars,  and  its  solemn  and  startling  tones 
filled  tbe  vast  and  lonely  aisles,  and 
floated  away  up,  up  to  tbe  very  roof 
above  my  bead.  Then  came  a  silence 
deep  and  oppressive.  Tbe  heavy  clank- 
ing, as  of  booted  feet,  was  distinctly 
beard,  pacing,  with  measured  tread, 
along  the  stone  floor.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  looked  about  me.  On 
every  side,  tbe  monumental  tombs  and 
mural  slabs  yawned  around,  and  I  felt 
a  consciousness  that  tbe  end  of  all 
tilings  was  come — that  tbe  graves  were 
giving  up  tbeir  dead  bodies,  and  tbe 
souls  of  tbe  departed  were  awaking 
from  tbeir  long  and  dreamless  sleep,  to 
seek  a  reunion  with  the  flesh  which 
they  bad  erewbiie  tenanted.  And  now, 
as  the  sound  of  tbe  footsteps  came 
nearer,  I  beheld  a  form,  made  visible 
to  my  sight  by  a  faint-blue,  luminous 
irradiation,  which  shaped  itself  into  a 
human  form.  I  remembered  what  I  bad 
read  of  that  marvellous  odylic  effluence 
which  animal-magnetists  assure  us 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual  bodies 
of  the  dead ;  and  I  knew,  by  an  in- 
stinct wbicb  I  cannot  explain,  that  the 
psychological  features  of  the  ghostly 
uemg  were  esbibited  to  my  intensified 
senses  in  the  figure  that  stood  before 
me.  The  form  was  that  of  a  mailed 
knight ;  bis  features  were  coarse,  stern, 
and  haughty ;  his  eye  fierce  and  blood- 
shot; and  there  were  marks  of  gore 
upon  his  surcoat,  and  stains  upon  the 
blessed  cross  that  adorned  his  white 
mantle.  The  figure  walked  hesitat- 
ingly onwards,  and  I  knew  that  it  was 
*'  the  goode  knychtc,"  Reginald  Dela- 
croix, who  was  searching  out  his  fleshly 
garment,  wherein  be  "  desired  ear- 
nestly to  be  clothed,"  and  to  array 
himself,  ere  he  stood  forward  upon  **  the 

freat  and  terrible  day."  At  length, 
e  came  up  opposite  the  monumental 
structure  which  first  engaged  my  atten- 
tion.  Then  I  heard  him  muttering,  as 
tbe  armorial  scroll  caught  bis  eye — 
•*  Ay,  these  are  the  arms  of  the  name 
which  I  bare  on  earth,  the  swords  and 
the  crosses ;  and  here  should  my  body 
have  been  laid.  But  who  is  this  who 
*  died  in  the  peace  of  God ' — ^whose 
hands  are  clasped  in  prayer — beside 
whom  his  wife  reposes — over  whom  the 
angels  of  God  are  benignantly  watch- 


ing— who  rests  '  in  the  hope  of  a  joy- 
ful resurrection  ?'  "And  then  he  smote 
bis  swarthy  brow  with  his  gauntleted 
band,  and  he  groaned  passionately  and 
despairingly,  and  cried — 

"Not  I,  not  I.  My  hand  is  red 
with  blood — yet,  not  tbe  blood  of  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ;  but 
with  tbe  blood  of  tbe  crushed  serf,  the 
stain  of  tbe  raid  and  the  foray ;  and  my 
garments  are  wet  with  the  sweat  of 
vassals  whom  I  have  oppressed,  and 
the  tears  of  tbe  children  whom  I  have 
orphaned.  And  who  is  this  that  lies 
beside  the  figure,  that  men  have  mock- 
ingly placed  upon  this  tomb,  jibing  at 
my  sins  with  the  semblance  of  virtues  ? 
Ah  1  these  prayerful  hands,  and  these 
sweet,  meek,  sorrowful  features,  they 
are  thine,  my  Alice.**  And,  as  he 
spoke,  a  form  stood  beside  him — meek, 
gentle,  sorrowful,  even  as  be  bad  said ; 
and  she  looked  upon  him,  even  as  the 
sinless  angels  from  heaven  may  look 
upon  erring  man — oh,  how  pitifully, 
how  lovingfy  I  and  then  she  looked  up- 
wards— oh  1  with  what  beseeching  and 
tender  agony:  and  she  stretched  out 
her  wan  arms,  and  she  cried — "  It  is 
even  I,  thine  Alice,  while  upon  earth ; 
I  who  have  borne  with  thee,  and  striv- 
en for  thee,  in  prayer  and  tears,  and  in 
strong  crying,  if  it  might,  indeed,  be 
that  the  believing  wife  might  sanctify 
tbe  unbebeving  husband."  And  then 
she  essayed  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms, 
but  some  invisible  power  seemed  to 
restrain  her,  and  draw  her  away ;  and 
so  she  passed,  weeping,  and  still  tuming 
her  gentle,  ruthful  face  towards  him,  tiU 
she  was  lifled  up,  as  they  tell  that  the 
ecstatics  were  lifted  from  the  earth,  and 
was  laid  down  gently  beside  her  own 
semblance  upon  the  .tomb,  and,  lo ! 
she  mingled,  as  it  were,  into  it,  and 
was  no  more  seen.  But  the  efligy  of 
the  knight  fell  from  its  place,  with  a 
crash,  and  the  mailed  ghost  rushed 
wildly  forward,  and  smote  with  his 
hand  fiercely  upon  tbe  marble  panel 
of  the  monument,  and  defaced  tne  ly- 
ing inscription,  erasing  for  ever  the 
false  record  of  his  peaceful  death,  and 
of  his  blessed  hopes. 

A  deep  cavernous  cough,  that  seem- 
ed to  issue  from  tbe  depths  of  a  claret- 
hogshead,  and  a  thick,  wheezing,  ster- 
torous bz'eatbing  made  me  turn  quickly 
round,  and  I  beheld  tbe  figure  of  a 
pursy  old  man,  hobbling  along,  panting 
at  every  step,  and  leaning  for  support 
against  the  pillars,  as  he  passed.    His 
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eyes  were  bleared,  and  protruding  from 
their  sockets ;  his  face  was  bloated  and 
red ;  and  bis  whole  physiognomy  was 
expressive  of  avarice,  sensuality,  and 
cunning ;  while  his  portly  trunk  loom, 
cd  over  his  legs,  which,  in  size  and 
shape^  resembled  those  of  an  elephant, 
and  were  swathed  in  flannel.  The 
ghost  of  Alderman  Smithers  toddled 
along,  till  it  reached  the  seat  imrnc- 
morially  assigned  to  the  worshipful  cor- 
poration  of  Abbotspogis,  against  the 
wall  of  the  back  of  which  was  reared 
the  tablet  to  his  memory. 

**Wcll,"  said  the  plethoric  spirit, 
'<  this  should  be  the  spot  for  my  mau- 
soleum— I  marked  it  out  for  myself 
diuing  my  mayoralty — unless  that  fel- 
low. Sheriff  Hoggins,  who  succeeded 
me,  contrived  to  cajole  the  common 
council,  and  get  the  space  reser\'ed  for 
himself.  Let  me  see — ay,  sure  enough, 
there  are  the  marks  and  tokens  where 
I  shall  find  my  good,  comfortable  old 
body ;  these  are  the  civic  arms,  the 
castle  and  the  three  bales,  and  the 
motto,  "  Opes  et  stabilitas;"  and  there 
are  the  sword  and  scales ;  and  there, 
too,  is  my  name,  John  Ssiitberb.  But, 
bless  me,  what  is  all  this,  <  honest  1 
exemplary  I  sincere  I  true  Christian ! 
upright  citizen  !  just  magistrate  I  mu. 
nificent  benefactor  to  charity  I  Nay, 
nay,  that  is  not  me,  God  help  me— that 
must  be  some  other  John  Smithers,  that 
came  afler  me — mayhap,  that  poor  fel- 
low, my  son  John,  that  I  turned  out  of 
doors,  because  he  would  not  join  mc 
in  cheating  my  ward,  Martha,  out  of 
her  fortune ;  or  else  'tis  all  the  doing 
of  that  rascally  Hoggins,  who  got  all 
these  lies  written,  to  mock  me.  Yet, 
lot  me  see  ;  mayhap,  'tis  me,  aAer  all. 
Wasn't  I  an  uprignt  citizen? — didn't 
I  always  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
guild  and  the  common  council? — ay, 
and  who  shall  say  that  I  wasn't  a  just 
magistrate? — didn't  I  always  punish 
every  offender  ? — and  a  munificent  be- 
nefactor of  charities,  attending  all  the 
dinners,  and  putting  my  poor  relations 
into  the  schools  and  almshouses  ?  — 
mnyhap,  'tis  me,  aAer  all."  And,  so 
saying,  the  ghost  of  Alderman  Smith- 
ers hobbled  up  to  the  mausoleum  ;  but, 
as  he  stretched  out  his  fat  hand  to 
touch  the  marble,  the  bcales  of  justice 
tumbled  down  with  a  heavy  clatter 
upon  his  gouty  foot,  and  the  bword 
fell  upon  his  pimpled  nose,  and  the 
dark  vinous  blood  spouted  out  from 
the  angr^'-looking  organ,  till  he  howl- 


ed with  rage  and  a^ony ;  and  I  saw 
strange  creatures  all  around  him,  as 
if  emanations  from  his  huge  carcass ; 
turtles  sprawled  upon  his  feet,  and 
crabs  and  lobsters  crept  up  his  legs, 
while  wildfowl  flapped  about  him,  and 
a  turbot  floundered  upon  his  bald  pate, 
like  a  huge  white  night-cap.  I  would 
have  laughed  outright  at  this  strange 
sight,  but  that  a  wail  of  sorrow  and 
indignation  fell  upon  my  car,  and  I 
beheld  the  widow  and  the  orphans 
crying  to  heaven  against  the  bloated 
hypocrite ;  and  the  ruined  tradesman 
and  the  betrayed  friend  menacing  tmd 
cursing  him  ;  and  they  crowded  around 
him  and  hid  him  from  my  sight ;  and  so 
they  hunned  away  the  ghost  of  Alder- 
man  Smithers  from  his  <*  mausoleum." 
1  now  heard,  in  a  remote  part  of  a 
side  aisle,  a  strange,  irregular  sort  of 
movement.  It  was  not  the  sound  alto- 
gether of  human  footsteps,  nor  altoge- 
ther  that  of  any  other  animal,  but  re- 
sembled at  one  time  the  heavy  sound 
of  a  man's  foot,  and  then  again  the 
sharp  clap  which  a  goat's  hoof  would 
make  upon  flagging.  Add  to  this, 
these  sounds  recurred  at  unequal  inter- 
vals, resembling  that  particular  mea- 
sure in  verritication  consisting  of  a 
long  and  a  short  foot,  which  at  school 
we  knew  by  the  name  of  "  trochee ;" 
not  that  the  resemblance  occurred  to 
me  at  the  moment,  though  it  has  done 
80  since,  which  does  as  well.  I  looked 
to  the  place  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, and  discovered  the  originator 
of  them.  A  fine-looking  martial  old 
male  ghost,  or  rather  part  of  a  ghost^ 
stumped  along,  now  stepping  witn  the 
only  leg  he  bad,  and  tiien  with  the 
ghost  of  the  wooden  leg  (for  it  seemed 
even  wooden  legs,  when  put  en  rapport 
with  humanity,  became  entitled  to  their 
ghostly  representatives),  which  the  re- 
gimental surgeon  had  given  him  in  the 
Peninsula.  An  armless  sleeve  was 
looped  up  to  his  coat-breast ;  his  face 
was  ornamented  with  a  round  scar,  as 
of  a  bullet,  which  entering  his  jaw, 
had  carried  away  a  couple  of  his  nether 
grinders  ;  an  eye  was  missing  from  its 
dark,  shrivelled  socket ;  and  his  gris- 
sled,  grey  hair  was  strained  so  tightly 
back  from  his  forehead,  into  a  |»oma« 
turned  queue,  that  the  remaining  eye 
looked  as  if  it  were  going  to  spring  out 
in  search  of  its  foniier  companion. 
The  old  fellow  made  his  way,  with  a 
free-and-ea^y  sort  of  a  swagger,  up  the 
side  aisle,  looking,  as  it  Yfcre,  upon  old 
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familiar  objects^  and  now  and  then 
making  auuible  remarks.  "  The  old 
place  still,  though  somewhat  changed 
since  I  was  a  little  boy.  There's  the 
big  oak  pulpit,  whence  ^ood  old  Doctor 
Bloater  used  to  preach  us  to  sleep; 
there's  the  pew  wnere  little  blue-eyed 
Maude  Fielding  always  sat,  just  so 
that  I  could  look  at  her  during  prayers, 
and  think  how  long  I  should  wait  till 
we  could  all  run  out  and  wander  home 
through  the  green  lanes,  when  I  was 
sure  to  tell  her  I  would  come  back  a 
great  general  from  the  wars,  and  make 
her  my  wife.  Ah,  well-a-day — it  never 
was  so  1  See,  there  is  our  old  family 
pew ;  there  sat  my  dear  mother,  at  the 
upper  end,  and  there  six  of  us,  merry 
urchins,  boys  and  girls,  were  ranged 
along ;  and  here,  at  the  other  end,  sat 
poor,  lank,  meek  Jenkins,  our  tutor, 
that  we  used  to  stick  pins  into,  and 
fasten  to  the  cushign  with  shoemakers' 
wax."  Then  the  eye  of  the  ghost- 
militant  was  turned  upwards,  and  I 
thought  it  glistened  with  a  spiritual 
ichor  that  resembled  a  tear;  but  his 
gaze  at  length  rested  on  the  monument 
of  the  stalworth  warrior  surrounded  by 
those  trophies.  "  Yes,  yes,"  said  he  ; 
**  here  surely  is  the  spot  where  I  should 
have  been  laid ;  for  my  comrade,  in 
whose  arms  I  fell  at  St.  Sebastian, 
promised  to  bring  my  old  bones  home, 
and  place  them  beside  my  dear  mother. 
Ah  I  what  is  this  ?  A  line,  handsome 
fellow,  complete  from  head  to  foot, 
without  as  much  as  the  pairing  of  a 
nail  off  him,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head 
and  a  noble  war-horse  beside  him. 
W^hy  this  can't  be  me,  surely,  upon 
that  terrible  day  when  we  forced  our 
way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  blaz- 
ing streets  and  over  the  exploding 
traverses  ?  why  I  hadn't' so  much  as  a 
foraging  cap  upon  my  head,  and  my 
horse  had  been  shot  under  me  by  a 
fellow  from  the  ramparts.  Well,  well ; 
what  do  they  say^bout  me? — '  Lead- 
ing on  a  charge' — Not  exactly;  the 
charge  was  over— 'fell  covered  with 
glory  * —  covered  with  fiddlestick  I  — 
covered  with  blood,  and  rubbish,  and 
ashes ;  struck  on  the  head  by  a  burning 
rafter  from  one  of  the  houses,  and 
squashed  like  a  pumpkin ;  besides  I 
didn't  fall  at  all,  for  Serjeant-Major 
Huggle  caught  me  in  his  arms."  The 
gallant  ghost  continued  his  readings  to 
the  end,  apparently  as  perplexed  about 
his  identity  as  a  spirit  well  could  be ; 
at  length,  upon  the  whole,  he  seemed 


to  have  made  up  his  mind,  that  not- 
withstandin^c  the  manv  fictions  and 
extravagant  statements  which  he  had 
just  perused,  he  had  discovered  suffi- 
cient marks  and  tokens  to  give  him  a 
tolerable  assurance  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  whereabouts  of  his  cor- 
poreal tenement.  Accordingly  he  was 
just  about  to  hobble  into  the  marble 
sarcophagus,  retiring,  I  suppose,  to 
dress  himself  in  his  old  bones  and 
muscles,  when  he  suddenly  stopt  short 
with  the  air  as  of  one  who  bethought 
himself  of  something  he  had  forgotten. 
**  Ah,"  said  he,  "I  had  nearly  forgot- 
ten that  all  my  life  I  had  been  sowing 
morsels  of  my  humanity  up  and  down 
through  the  world.  There's  not  enough 
inside  there  (pointing  to  the  tomb)  to 
do  more  than  half-dress  me ;  I  must 
be  off  for  my  eye  to  Seringapatam,  for 
my  arm  to  Copenhagen,  and  for  my  leg 
to  Salamanca ;  so  Til  be  away  on  the 
first  magnetic  current  I  meet,  and  be 
back  in  no  time."  Thus  saying,  the 
''  esprit  militaire  "  hobbled  away,  and 
lefl  me  to  the  contemplation  of  what 
followed. 

Just  then  I  heard  whining  accents 
over  my  head,  as  of  one  jdtemately 
scolding  and  complaining.  I  looked 
up,  and  just  above  the  foliated  capi. 
tals  of  a  group  of  pillars  that  sus- 
tained a  zigzag  arch,  I  saw  a  figure 
supporting  itself,  partly  by  clutching 
the  handles  of  a  sepulchral  urn  of  a 
mural  monument,  and  partly  by  stand- 
ing on  the  projections  of  the  carved 
work  on  the  capital.  'Twas  a  thin, 
dyspeptic,  atrabuarious-looking  ghost- 
masculine,  whose  lack-lustre  eye  was 
reading  the  inscription  below  the  urn, 
and  giving  vent  to  its  querulous  dbsa- 
tisfaction  from  time  to  time.  "Where 
can  that  jade  of  a  wife  of  mine  have 
put  me  ?  Here's  the  very  spot  that  I 
marked  out  for  myself.  But  what's  the 
meaning  of  all  this  rhodomontade  ?— 
*  The  tenderest  of  husbands,  the  kind- 
est of  fathers,  the  best  of  men.'  Ah, 
the  hypocrite;  that  was  always  her 
way :  flattering  me  before  my  face,  or 
when  anyone  was  present;  though  I 
know  well  she  hated  me,  because  I 
made  her  sit  up  o'nights  to  tend  me, 
and  kept  her  so  much  at  home,  and 
would  not  suffer  a  silly  young  girl  like 
her  to  go  to  balls  and  races,  and  because 
I  crossed  her  so  much  about  the  chil- 
dren,  and  flogged  them  whenever  they 
made  a  noise.  Ah,  I*m  sure  she  has 
stowed  me  away  somewhere  else,  for 
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the  mother  that  bore  ipe  wouldn't  know 
me  by  this  description.  But  what's 
this  here  close  beside  me  ? — 

'*  Here  lies  Priscilla,  second  daugh- 
ter of  GeofTry  Medlicott,  Esq.,  and  wife 
of  Hector  Grant,  Esq.,  M.D."  Ah, 
the  jade — the  flirt — the  traitress.  So 
she  married  that  raw-boned  doctor- 
cousin  of  hers,  as  soon  as  the  breath 
was  out  of  my  body.  I  always  thought 
the  fellow  had  some  motive  in  visiting 
me  so  often,  and  looking  so  carefully 
after  my  health — particularly  when  he 
refused  his  fees.  How  dared  he  place 
her  bones  so  near  where  mine  should 
have  been  laid  ?  I  think  my  body  would 
have  sprung  away  from  the  odious  con- 
tact." At  this  moment,  the  urn,  by 
which  this  cross-grained  ghost  was  hold- 
ing on,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  both 
came  tumbling  and  rattling  on  the 
pavement  beneath.  The  urn  was  shat- 
tered in  pieces ;  but  I  cannot  under- 
take to  say  whether  the  spirit  was 
smashed  in  the  same  way,  or  only  spilt 
about  the  floor,  for  my  attention  was 
quickly  diverted  from  both  one  and  the 
other,  by  something  that  sounded  rather 
oddly  in  a  church.  This  was  nothing 
Ici^s  than  a  strange  discord  of  female 
voices — if  female  voices  can  ever  make 
discord — ^now  sobbing,  now  scolding, 
now  screaming  ;  but  always  in  conten- 
tion. Not  far  from  the  chancel,  I  saw 
a  congregation  of  ghosts,  consisting  of 
three  of  the  fair  sex  of  spirits,  and  one 
of  the  other.  The  former  had  seized 
the  latter,  and  were  pulling  him,  each 
her  own  way,  with  such  energy  and 
heartiness  that  I  was  momentarily  in 
expectation  that  his  ghostly  limbs  would 
be  torn  out  of  tlteir  sockets.  He  was 
a  hale,  jolly,  easy-tempered,  fox-hunt- 
in  fr>  claret-drinking-looking  sort  of  a 
ghost,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  in 
the  act  of  quietly  making  his  way 
into  the  tomb  of  the  three  wives, 
when  the  three  spirits  who,  in  their 
lifetime,  made  up,  in  the  aggregate, 
"his  better  half"  (being,  if  my  arith- 
metic be  correct,  each  somewhere  about 
one.&ixth  of  the  worthy  male),  laid  hold 
on  this  other  moiety  of  the  whole  com- 
pound that  made  up  the  politico-religi- 
ous unity,  know  as  "  man  and  wife." 
Each  seemed  determined  to  appropri- 
ate him  to  herself,  and,  strange  to  say, 
each  appealed  to  the  descrintion  on 
the  slab,  in  proof  of  her  own  claim  and 
identity,  and  in  disproof  of  the  claim 
and  identity  of  her  two  rivals.  It  would 
be  hard  to  divine  how  the  contention 


would  have  ended,  had  not  alow,  sweet, 
solemn  voice  fdled  the  church,  making 
itself  heard,  as  it  were,  by  reason  of  its 
lowness — 

"  In  heaven  they  neither  marry,  nor 
are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the 
angels  of  God  1" 

The  low,  sweet,  solemn  voice  float- 
ed awav  up  towards  the  chancel.  I 
followed  it  with  my  ears  and  my  eyes ; 
when  I  beheld  I  as  it  were,  from  the 
vestry,  and  gliding  across  the  tile- 
paved  floor  of  the  inner  chancel,  a 
venerable  figure,  whose  stoopinn;  form 
was  clothed  in  a  rusty,  thread -bare 
cassock,  while  his  long,  white  hair 
flowed  down  his  neck  from  beneath  a 
close-fitting  black  cap  that  covered 
the  crown  of  his  head.  At  length,  he 
reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  chan- 
cel, and  stood  before  a  tomb,  built  into 
the  wall,  on  which  was  the  simple  me- 
morial— 

"  Uic  jaicl  8.  P." 

Tlie  nameless  one  looked  meekly,  yet 
hopefully,  at  the  inscription,  as  though 
he  had  a  name  elsewhere — a  name 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life ;  and  he 
entered  that  tomb  as  one  enters  his 
closet  to  prepare  himself,  ere  he  goea 
forth  in  the  morning. 

Just  then  I  heard  a  sound  of  sob- 
bing and  supplication,  and  I  saw  a 
mother  stretching  forth  her  hands  to- 
wards a  little  babe.  The  babe  was  fair, 
as  those  mav  be  whose  souls  have  not 
yet  been  al toother  withdrawn  from 
direct  communication  with  Grod,  whose 
angels  still  stand  between  them  and 
divinity,  and  "do  behold  the  face  of 
their  Father  in  heaven."  And  the 
child  said  to  the  other  spirit — "  Here, 
mother,  is  the  place  where  they  laid 
me.  Suffer  me  that  I  may  go  and 
array  myself  in  those  fleshly  robes  which 
I  had  scarce  put  on  ere  I  was  called 
to  lay  them  aside." 

But  the  mother  wept  sore,  and  flun^ 
wide  her  poor  wan  arms,  as  though 
she  would  gatlier  the  little  one  to  her 
bosom,  and  she  said,  pitcously — "Ah  I 
leave  me  not,  my  own  blessed  little 
Grace,  leave  me  not ;  for  whither  thou 
goest  I  cannot  go." 

And  the  babe  replied — "Nay,  but 
thou  canst,  indeed,  sweet  mother  ;  for 
look,  there  is  a  place  for  thee  and  for 
me.  See,  thy  name  is  written  on  the 
marble,  beneath  my  own.  Come  hi- 
ther, then,  into  this  tomb  with  me,  so 
that  when  the  summons  shall  come  I 
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shall  be  found  upon  thy  bosom,  just  as 
I  lay  when  I  fell  asleep  long,  long 
ago."  Then  the  poor  mother  shrieked 
and  wailed  in  her  despair,  and  bowed 
herself  down  to  the  earth  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  sorrow ;  and  she  cried — 

*'  Alas  1  alas  !  It  may  not  be.  Such 
was  not  I  as  that  marble  tells — *  meek, 
and  patient}  and  pious. '  Such  I  might 
have  been,  hadst  thou  been  suffered  to 
tarry  with  me  ;  but  when  He  who 
sent  thee  for  a  season,  took  thee  away 
so  quickly,  I  rebelled  with  a  high,  fro- 
ward  spirit,  and  I  questioned  His  jus- 
tice ;  and  then  my  soul  refused  to  take 
comfort,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to 
gloomy  sorrow,  and  to  unavailing  re- 
grets. Then  thy  father  sought  to 
cheer  me ;  but  I  turned  coldly  fi-om 
his  consoling  love,  and  shut  up  my 
heart  in  my  own  selfish  sorrow.  So, 
at  length,  he  became  wearied  with  my 
sadness,  and  jealous  of  that  engrossing 
grief  that  shut  him  out  from  my  heart ; 
and  so,  by  degress,  he  ceased  to  strive 
with  me,  and  our  hearts  grew  estranged 
— and  he  sought  elsewhere  the  love 
which  I  refused  to  give  him — and  he 

grew  reckless — and — and — I  destroyed 
im  !  But  the  world  praised  me,  and 
pitied  me — the  wronged,  the  patient, 
the  sorrowful — and  they  graved  on 
the  tomb  the  virtues  which  I  had  not, 
that  they  might  testify  against  me  at 
the  last  day.  But  thou,  oh !  my  child, 
could  I  bold  thee  again  to  my  heart, 
peradventure  the  stone  would  again 
become  flesh." 

At  these  words,  she  once  more  es- 
sayed to  clasp  the  child ;  but  the  same 
sweet,  low,  solemn  voice  was  heard — 
"  Suffer  the  little  child  to  come  unto 
nie."  Then  the  child  passed  away  to 
its  cradle-tomb ;  but  the  woman  en- 
tered not  therein,  but  sank  upon  the 
cold  pavement,  wailing — a  long,  shrill, 
shrieking  wail ;  and  then  I  heard  the 
rolling,  as  it  were,  of  thunder,  and  the 
bellowing  and  snorting,  as  of  terrible 
beasts,  and  a  hissing,  rustling  rush,  as 
of  the  wings  of  a  gigantic  angel,  mighty 
as  He  who  is  to  set  his  right  foot  upon 


the  sea,  and  his  lefb  foot  upon  the 
earth.  I  sprang  upnght  on  my  feet  in 
terror 

'*  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  what  is  the 
matter?  I  just  stepped  in  to  see  that 
everything  was  right,  before  going 
home;  and  thought  you  were  gone 
long  ago.  Something  has  frightened 
you  sure." 

MThe  shriek  I— the  thunder!— the 
rushing  as*  of  a  whirlwind  I"  said  T,  in 
a  terrified  whisper,  to  the  old  sexton. 

"  What  shriek — what  thunder,  sir? 
Lord  bless  you,  I  heard  nothink  at  all 
on  it.'' 

•*  What  may  the  hour  be  ?'' 

*«  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  '11  be  pretty 
close  to  nine  'o'clock  :  the  up- tram  has 
passed  by  this  minute;  I  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  ingin,  sh*,  as  I  came  up 
the  aisle." 

**  Hanw  it !"  said  I ;  **  so  I  am  late 
again,  rray  when  does  the  next  train 
leave  for  London  ?" 

*'  There's  no  next  train  for  Lun'un, 
sir.  That  there  one  that's  a-gone  is 
the  last  to-night." 

"And  what  the  devil  am  I  to  do 
now?" 

"  Why,  sir,  you'll  get  a  train  at 
seven  o'clock  to-morrow  mornins:." 

There  was  notlung  for  it  now  but  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter ;  so  t 
determined  to  trust  myself  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  sexton. 

You've  got  an  inn  at  Abbotspogis, 
friend  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir.  We  did  have 
several  before  they  made  a  railway 
station  here ;  but  they're  all  shut  up 
now,  except  the  *  Three  Tuns.' " 

"  Can  I  get  a  bed  there  ?*' 

"  Laur  yes,  sir,  sure,  and  capital 
wines.** 

Hooked  at  the  moist  eye  of  my  friend, 
and  understood  all  that  he  meant  by 
the  last  observation. 

*•  Lead  on,  then,  since  it  must  be  so, 
to  the  '  Three  Tuns  *  of  Abbotspogis. 
May  I  be  without  bed  and  board  when 
next  I  fall  asleep  in  church  (except 
during  the  sermon) — that's  all." 


my 


When  this  story  was  over,  we  all  arose,  and  the  party  broke  up.  As  the  clock 
chimed  eleven,  I  found  myself  in  my  hotel ;  and,  ere  long,  I  was  in  bed,  think- 
ing over  the  pleasant  evening  I  had  spent,  till  I  fell  asleep.  My  waking  thoughts 
were  strangely  blent  up  with  my  sleeping  visions,  and  I  dreamed  all  night  of 
ghosts  in  c'hurchcs  playing  on  the  pianoforte,  and  hobnobbing  one  another  in 
hock  and  champagne. 

Ever  yours,  my  dear  Anthony, 

Jonathan  Freke  Slingsbt. 
P. S.— Fray  do  not  show  this  letter  to  any  one.— J.  F.  S. 
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HOW   I   HABBIED   TO  ESCAPE   BEING   BANGED. 


Mr  regiment,  the  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry,  belonged  to  the  first  brigade  of 
the  second  division  of  infantry  (Sir 
Rowland  Hill's)  ;  and  at  the  time  when 
this  little  narrative  opens,  was  quarter- 
ed at  Aranjuez,  a  small  town  of  To- 
ledo, about  twenty  miles  south  of  Ma- 
drid, on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  TagU!<. 
Though  we  had  been  for  some  months 
in  quarters  of  refreshment  on  the  Por- 
tuguese frontier,  and  had  there  receiv- 
ed several  supplies  of  clothing,  &c., 
from  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  army,  which, 
by  turning  the  positions  on  the  Ebro 
and  Douro,  had  driven  back  the  French 
under  Joseph  and  Jourdan,  making 
them  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of 
Spain  in  one  short  month,  and  the  in- 
cessant activity  of  the  light  troops,  my 
uniform  was  reduced  to  a  mere  mass  of 
rags.  My  cap,  a  kind  of  Highland  bon- 
net, chequered,  but  without  feathers 
(like  that  still  worn  bytheTlst  and 
74th  regiments),  was  worn  into  many 
holes,  and  the  rain  came  through  upon 
my  head.  My  epaulettes,  or  ivings, 
were  reduced  to  black  wire ;  my  coatee, 
turned  to  purple  and  black,  was,  like 
my  Tartan  trews,  patched  with  cloth 
of  every  hue ;  m^  sash  had  shrunk  to  a 
remnant;  the  pipeclay  had  long  dis- 
appeared from  my  shoulder-belt,  and 
the  sheath  of  my  claymore  was  worn 
away  until  six  inches  of  the  bare  blade 
stuck  through  it.  And  such  was  the 
general  appearance  of  the  officers  of 
our  regiment,  as,  with  our  canvas 
haversacks,  our  blankets  and  cloaks 
slun^  in  our  sashes,  and  carrying 
wooden  canteens,  similar  to  those  of 
the  privates,  we  marched  into  Aran- 
juez,  and  defiled,  with  pipes  playing 
and  drums  beating,  towards,  the  great 
summer  palace  of  Philip  II.  which  oc- 
cupies a  little  island  formed  by  the 
Tagus  and  Xarama,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  the  most  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds. 

In  one  hand  I  carried  mv  sword,  in 
the  other  a  ham,  which  I  had  picked 
up  when  overhauling  a  French  caisson. 
My  lieutenant  had  a  small  wineskin, 
and  my  ensign  a  round  loaf  under  his 
arm;  thus,  we,  the  officers  of  the  1st 
company,  looked  forward,  to  what  we 


deemed,  in  those  hard  times^  a  sump- 
tuous repast,  on  halting  in  the  quad- 
rangle of  the  vast  and  silent  palace, 
from  which  Joseph  and  his  court  had 
fied  but  a  few  hours  before,  leaving  be- 
hind many  a  sign  of  their  hasty  de- 
Earture.  Here,  lay  Turkey  caipets 
alf  torn  up;  there,  velvet  hangings 
but  half  torn  down  ;  in  one  room  were 
bales  of  furniture,  ornaments  and  plate, 

{)acked,  but  abandoned;  in  another 
ay  the  remains  of  a  sumptuous  feast ; 
the  wine  was  yet  in  the  half-emptied 
glass ;  the  fork  remained  in  the  breast 
of  the  turkev ;  the  ashes  of  a  lai^e 
fire  yet  smouldered  in  the  vast  kitchen, 
and  in  each  apartment  of  these  long 
and  magnificent  suites,  which  traverpe 
the  whole  palace  of  Philip  U.,  were 
splendid  Parisian  clocks,  with  their  gilt 
pendulums  yet  wagging  under  crystal 
shades,  and  ^11  remaining  in  statu  quo, 
just  as  the  French  fugitives  had  left 
them,  on  the  approach  of  our  advanced 
guard. 

We  chose  our  apartment,  seized 
utensils,  and,  after  a  bath  in  the  sandy 
Xarama,  to  refresh  us,  after  our  long 
and  dusty  march,  we  sat  down  to  a 
supper  on  my  ham,  the  ensign's  loaf, 
and  the  lieutenant's  skin  of  the  country 
wine.  Fresh  from  the  royal  gardens 
we  took  fruit  in  abundance;  for  the 
season  was  summer,  and  the  purple 
grape,  the  golden  apple,  and  the  rud- 
dier orange,  with  toe  ripe  pomegra- 
nate, were  all  to  be  had  at  arm's  Icnsth 
from  the  tall,  painted  windows,  ^or 
were  cigars  wanting ;  for,  when  inves- 
tigating the  contents  of  a  certain  press, 
I  found  several  botes,  from  which  we 
supplied  ourselves,  and  gave  the  re- 
mainder to  the  men  of  our  company, 
who  were  solacing  themselves  in  the 
adjacent  apartments,  and  Idunging  on 
the  velvet  sofas,  down  ottomans,  and 
satin  fatcuils,  on  which  the  fair  de- 
moiselles of  the  usurper's  court  had  sat 
but  the  day  before. 

The  quarter-guards  were  set;  the 
out-pickets  had  been  posted  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  enemy ;  in  the  pahice 
court,  our  ten  pipes  had  somided  for 
the  tatoo,  and,  wearied  to  excess,  we 
lay  down,  some  on  beds,  and  some  on 
benches,  but  many  more  on  the  hard 
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floor^  where  we  slept  soundly,  and  heed- 
less of  the  advancing,  the  marching 
and  skirmishing  of  the  morrow ;  for  wo 
light  troops*  had  always  our  full  share 
of  the  latter. 

I  was  in  this  luxurious  state — for 
dry  quarters,  and  a  sound  sleep  afler  a 
hearty  meal,  are  great  luxuries  to  the 
campaigner — when  I  was  shaken  bv 
the  shoulder,  and  I  heard  the  devilish 
voice  of  our  sergeant-major  saying — 

*•  I  beg  your  pardon.  Captain ; 

the  first  officer  for  duty  is  required  to 
take  convalescents  to  the  rear.  They 
march  an  hour  before  daylight,  and 
the  adjutant  sent  me  to  warn  you,  sir, 
and  say,  the  piper  will  blow  the  rouse 
in  twenty  minutes." 

He  retired,  having  delivered  his 
orders ;  and  then,  as  a  pleasant  sequel 
to  them,  1  heard  the  rain — the  hcay^ 
rain  of  Castile,  where  every  drop  is 
the  size  of  a  walnut — pattering  on  the 
long  range  of  palace  windows  which 
faced  the  cast.  No  man  ever  left  a 
warm  down  bed  more  unwillingly,  than 
I  did  the  hard  tiled  floor  of  the  sala. 
I  rolled  up  my  cloak  and  blanket, 
slung  them  with  my  haversack  and 
canteen,  and  then  groped  about  for  a 
small  portmanteau  which  contained  all 
my  goods  and  gear ;  and,  without  dis- 
turbmg  my  two  comrades  to  bid  them 
*' good-bye" — for, poor  fellows!  afler  so 
long  a  march  as  that  of  yesterday,  to 
have  done  so  would  have  been  positive 
inhumanity — with  half-closed  eyes,  I 
hurried  along,  stumbling  over  the 
sleeping  soldiers,  muskets,  knapsacks, 
and  broken  furniture  with  which  the 
vast  halls  and  suites  of  chambers  were 
encumbered.  Afler  losing  myself  for 
a  time  in  that  famous  apartment  of 
mirrors,  where  Godoy  and  the  Queen 
were  wont  to  perform  fandangos,  I 
reached  the  bridge  of  Toledo,  as  it  is 
named  from  the  road  which  crosses  it ; 
and  there  I  found  the  convalescents 
assembling,  in  the  dark  of  a  cold  and 
rainy  morning,  for  daylight  was  yet  an 
hour  distant,  and  I  heard  the  heavy 
drops  battering  the  tarred  canvas  co- 
vers of  the  wretched  caissons,  wherein 
the  sick  and  wounded  lay.  I  heard 
the  rain  also  lashing  on  the  parapets 
of  the  bridge,  and  raising  bubbles  on 
the  rapid  stream  which  swept  below 
its  arches. 

There  were  not  less  than  thirty  wa- 
gons or  bullock-cars  filled  by  officers 
alone,  many  of  them  sick,  or  suffering 
from  diseases  produced  by  hardship 


and  starvation;  others  from  wounds* 
and  the  amputation  of  legs  and  arms, 
by  the  stupid  apothecaries*  boys,  who 
composed  almost  wholly  our  medical 
stafi'  in  the  Peninsula.  In  rags  and 
misery,  almost  shirtless  and  shoeless, 
they  lay  closely  packed  in  the  caissons 
among  a  little  straw  ;  and  one — the 
weakest  and  most  reduced — was  the 
famous  Irish  assist ant-surgeon,  Mau~ 
rice  Quill,  of  the  3 1st  regiment.  I 
had  one  officer  of  the  1st  dragoon 
guards,  who,  being  mad  as  a  March 
hare,  had  an  entire  wagon  to  himself, 
and  I  heard  him  bellowing  like  a  wild 
bull,  above  the  rushing  rain,  and  the 
howling  wind,  as  I  approached  this 
mournful  assemblage,  on  the  old  bridge 
of  Toledo. 

I  received  the  lists  and  commissariat 
papers,  &c.,  in  the  dark,  from  the 
brigade-major,  who  carried  a  lantern 
under  his  cloak,  and,  in  bidding  me 
adieu,  bade  me  beware  of  Barba  Roxa, 
or  Red-bearded  Sancho,  a  thief,  whose 
exploits  were  then  making  some  noise 
in  Toledo  and  La  Mancha.  The  few 
soldiers  who  accompanied  me  were 
also  convalescents,  on  their  way  home 
to  be  discharged,  and,  conseciuently* 
were  barely  able  to  carry  their  arms. 
I  had  a  French  troop  horse,  captured  in 
the  scramble  at  Arroyo  del  Molina,  and 
by  my  side  rode  the  only  effective 
man  in  the  detachment,  my  ortlerly 
dragoon  ;  who,  for  the  good  service  he 
rendered  me  by  his  inborn  bravery  and 
fidelity,  I  shall  ever  remember  with 
gratitude.  Darby  Crogan,  a  private  of 
the  4th,  or  Royal  Irish  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  when  I  say  he  was  every 
inch  a  true  Irish  soldier,  further  com. 
ment  is  needless. 

Though  we  had  enough  and  to  spare 
of  fighting,  I  own  that  it  was  witn  no 
ordinary  deling  of  dissatisfaction  I  de- 
parted on  this  duty,  leaving  my  com- 
rades to  push  on  towards  the  south, 
to  fight  and  win  the  great  battle  of 
Vittoria,  and  drive  the  French  from 
Spain ;  while  I  had  the  foreknowledge 
that  there  was  never  an  instance  known 
of  an  officer  leaving  the  army,  in  charge 
of  convalescents,  without  being  in. 
volved  in  the  most  serious  quarrels 
with  the  Spanish  authorities,  both  civil 
and  military.  But  there  was  no  alter- 
native for  me ;  so,  muffling  myself  in 
my  cloak,  after  sharing  with  Darby 
Crogan  a  glass  of  brandy  from  a  cer- 
tain convenient  fiask,  which  hung  at 
my  waist-belt,  and  after  a  good  deal 
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of  galloping  to  and  fro>  swearing  at 
muleteers  and  bullock-drivers,  the  cars 
were  put  in  motion,  and  the  march  be> 
gan  just  as  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
glimmered  dimly  aboYO  the  distant 
sien'as, 

A  company  of  Les  Chasseurs  Brit- 
taniques  (who,  though  French  deserters 
and  ragamuffins  of  every  kind,  wore 
the  red  British  uniform),  under  a  Cap- 
tain II.  ,  marched  also  for  Cuidad 
Real,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but 
were  ordered  to  pursue  a  route  apart 
from  mine,  by  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza, 
and  down  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, by  Corral  do  Almugucr  and 
Madridejos. 

The  morning  had  broken  clear  and 
cloudless,  when,  passing  through  an 
open  tract  of  country,  we  reached 
Yepes,  and  the  summer  sun  of  Castile 
came  up  in  all  his  burning  glory.  1 
generally  rode  about  fifty  yards  in  front 
of  my  party,  to  avoid  the  incessant 
complaints  and  cries  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  whose  ailments  or  sores  were 
exasperated  bj^  the  increasinff  heat 
and  pitiless  jolting  of  the  bullock.cars, 
which  had  neither  springs  nor  iron 
axl&s.  The  day  was  cloudless  and 
scorching ;  the  plain  hot^  dry,  and 
dusty,  all  vegetation  being  burned 
out  of  it.  No  breeze  came  from  the 
distant  mountains ;  but  a  vast  swarm  of 
black  Hies,  which  floated  like  a  vapour 
about  us,  gave  incredible  annoyance. 

A  poor  young  officer  (lieutenant  in 
an  English  light  cavalry  regiment)  ex- 
pired under  the  pain  of  hi^  mortifying 
wounds  and  accumulated  suiTcring?. 
This  event  caused  a  temporary  halt. 
By  the  side  of  the  mule-track,  which 
crossed  that  arid  plain,  we  hastily 
made  a  little  grave,  about  a  foot  deep, 
and  h\id  him  down,  yet  warm,  in  his 
uniform,  and  coflinless.  A  little  of 
the  blood-stained  straw  from  the  wa- 
gons was  spread  over  his  face,  and 
then  we  covered  him  up,  heaping  the 
dry,  dusty  soil  over  him,  by  our  feet, 
by  the  butts  of  muskets,  and  blades  of 
bayonets,  to  keep  the  wolves  from  dis- 
turbing  his  rest.  Near  this  lonely 
grave  there  flowed  a  little  fountain 
from  a  rude  stone  duct,  which  had 
becm  made  in  the  days  of  old,  en  tiempo 
antiquo,  as  a  mule-driver  told  me.  In 
twenty  minutes  afler,  we  were  all  ajrain 
en  route,  with  the  mule>bells  jangling 
and  the  wheels  jarring,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened ;  but  his  place  iu  the 
wagon  was  soon  supplied,   as  every 


hour  some  of  my  convalescent  guard 
became  unable  to  endure  the  weight  of 
their  trappings,  and  had  to  be  placed 
among  the  sick.  Thus,  our  progress 
was  so  slow  that  night  was  closing  be- 
fore we  entered  La  Guardia,  a  small 
town,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Aran- 
juez. 

As  we  clambered  and  toiled  up  the 
rocky  ridge  which  it  crowns,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ccdron,  Crogan  and 
I,  who  rode  in  front,  were  surprised  to 
find  the  little  town  almost  deserted, 
and  that  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  lingered  until  we  were  close  at 
hand,  were  retiring  from  it  on  the 
other  side,  some  on  foot  and  others  on 
mules,  but  all  bearing  away  their  goods 
and  chatteb,  beds  and  furniture.  En- 
tering, we  found  it  empty;  and  as 
there  were  neither  alcalde  nor  alguazils 
to  go  through  the  farce  of  distribut- 
ing billets,  we  quartered  ourselves 
wherever  we  best  could.  After  con- 
vc}  ing  all  the  wounded  from  the  wa- 
gons into  the  great  convent  (I  carried 
JL)r.  Quill  on  my  back,  for  he  was  weak 
as  a  child"),  there  we  laid  them,  in  rows, 
on  the  tiled  floors ;  and,  after  filling 
their  canteens  with  water,  left  them 
to  warm  themselves  the  best  way  thoy 
could,  for  we  were  wearied  almost  to 
death  by  the  slow,  loitering  march  of 
the  past  day,  under  a  scorching  Cas- 
tilian  sun. 

La  Guardia  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
but  ruinous  fortified  wall,  which  was 
built  in  the  olden  time  to  defend  the 
district  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Moors  ;  and  at  each  end  it  had  a  gate, 
whereon  I  posted  a  guard  of  a  corpo- 
ral and  three  men ;  for  as  the  whole 
country  swarmed  with  thieves  and 
guerilla  deserters,  I  knew  not  what 
picaros  might  be  lurking  in  the  cKl 
gynsum  (juarrles  near  the  Cedron. 

Darby  CVogan  and  I  took  possession 
of  a  deserted  house  in  the  main  ttreet. 
lie  lighted  a  fire,  and  being  scarce  of 
fuel,  made  pretty  free  use  of  the  doors 
and  shutters,  chairs  and  tables;  and 
we  broiled  on  a  ramrod,  or  boiled  in  a 
cauip. kettle,  our  poor  ration  beef, 
sprinkling  it  with  flour,  and  eating  it 
without  salt,  for  that  was  a  cominotlity 
extremely  scarce  among  us  in  Spain*; 
hence,  the  flavour  of  our  comniibsariat 
beef,  after  being  carried  in  a  canvts 
haversack,  on  a  long  day's  n)arch, 
under  a  buniing  sun,  would  have 
driven  Soyer  or  nis  majesty  of  Oude 
into  fits. 
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We  had  scarcely  concluded  this  mi- 
serable raeal,  which  "we  shared  frater- 
nally— for  on  service,  though  discipline 
is  never  forgotten,  the  oflicer  and  pri- 
vate are  more  blended  together,  as  real 
soldierly  sentiment  replaces  empty  eti- 
quette— when  we  were  startled  by  the 
report  of  two  or  three  muskets  in  our 
immediate  vicinity. 

"  Hollo  I"  said  Crogan,  springing 
to  the  door  of  the  house,  *'  tne  inimy 
*ill  be  on  us  before  we  can  say  peas !" 

"  Some  guerillas,  or  picaros,  or  per- 
haps, Barba  Roxa,**  said  I,  setting 
down  my  flask  of  aguardiente,  to 
listen. 

*'  Darby  Roxy ! — sure  it  'ill  be  plea- 
sant to  meet  a  namesake." 

"  Not  if  he  beats  up  our  quarters, 
when  we  are  in  so  poor  a  condition  to 
resist  any  who  mignt  attempt  it ;  and 
the  watches  and  rings,  &c.,  of  so  many 
sick  officers  are  booty  enough  for  a  few 
enterprising  Spaniards,  who  might  try 
to  knock  the  guard  on  the  head.  Look 
to  our  pistols,  Crogan  ;  bring  up  the 
horses,  and  we  will  ride  forth  to  recon- 
noitre.** 

*'  Right,  yer  honour — I'm  the  man," 
replied  the  active  Irishman,  as  he 
looked  to  the  priming  of  our  pistols, 
loaded  his  carbine,  and  hurried  "to  the 
shed  close  by,  where  our  horses  were 
chewing  their  rations  of  chopped  straw ; 
he  saddled,  and  brought  them  to  the 
door;  and  thus,  in  three  minutes,  we  were 
both  mounted.  Meanwhile,  the  guards 
at  each  gate  of  the  little  town  had 
turned  out ;  and,  leaving  word  to  get 
the  whole  party  under  arms  in  the 
street,  accompanied  by  Crogan,  I  rode 
at  a  rapid  trot  towards  that  direction 
in  which  the  flashes  had  been  seen  by 
our  sentinels. 

La  Guardia  lay  buried  in  obscurity ; 
the  night  was  dark,  and  a  thin  vapour 
veiled  the  stars  ;  but  no  moon  was  vi- 
sible, though  at  times  a  red  liicteor 
flashed  across  the  sky.  As  the  warm 
night- wind  passed  over  the  vast  tracts 
of  waste  and  untilled  land,  it  was  laden 
with  the  rich  aroma  of  those  innume- 
rable little  plants  like  mignionettc, 
which  flourish  by  the  wayside  in  all  the 
wild  parts  of  Spain. 

"  Soft  ground,  sir,*'  said  Crogan,  as 
his  horse  stumbled  among  the  dry- 
scorched  soil;  "by  the  holy!  this  is 
just  like  st ill-hunting,  only  the  bog, 
bad  luck  to  it !  is  as  dhry  as  a  bone.*' 

"Hush!**  said  I,  reining  in  my 
horse ;  •*  do  you  not  hear  something  ?" 


"  By  my  troth  I  do,"  replied  Darby ; 
and  as  he  spoke,  a  musket  flashed 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  and 
then  we  heard  a  faint  cry,  like  a  wo- 
man's. 

"  There  are  no  French  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood," said  I,  surprised. 

"But  plinty  of  thaves  and  robbers, 
sir;  and  a  nice  meetin'  it  'id  be  for 
us." 

" Forward  1**  said  I;  "we  must 
just  take  them  like  our  wives,  Crogan, 
for  better  or  worse." 

"  And,  like  the  wives,  a  sorry  takin* 
it  may  be  for  some  of  us,"  said  Darby, 
with  a  reckless  laugh,  as  we  rode  on  m 
the  dark ;  and  reaching  the  skirt  of  a 
cork  wood,  found  a  large  Spanish 
coach,  drawn  by  two  mules — such  a 
turn-out  as  one  might  have  met  in 
those  days  on  the  prados  of  Seville  or 
Madrid — being  ransacked  by  five  or 
six  ruflians,  armed  with  pistols,  knives, 
and  carbines.  A  man  lay  dead  among 
the  long  grass,  near  the  trees ;  the 
mules  were  kicking  and  plunging  in 
the  traces  ;  and  while  one  ruffian  drag- 
ged out  two  ladies,  the  others  were 
cutting  open  and  emptying  their  port- 
manteaus.    I  drew  my  sword. 

*'  Make  your  horse  rear,  sir,  the  mo- 
ment we  are  fired  at,"  cried  Crogan, 
who  was  a  practised  trooper — "  'twas 
by  not  doing  so  that  Corporal  Lani- 
gan,  of  ours,  got  a  ball  in  his  chest,  at 
Talavera — his^r^^  battle,  too." 

"  Forward,"  cried  I,  "  cut  them 
down  I" 

"  Whoop — hubaboo !  this  baste  ov 
mine  'ud  clear  the  rock  of  Cashel  at 
one  spring  1"  exclaimed  Crogan,  who 
uttered  an  Irish  yell,  as  we  fell  sudden- 
ly upon  the  marauders ;  and  though 
we  were  but  two  to  six,  routed  them 
in  a  moment.  Three  shots  were  fij'cd 
at  us :  I  cut  one  follow  across  the 
hand,  and  severed  his  fingers,  which 
grasped  the  barrel  of  his  musket ;  Dar- 
by stretched  another  among  the  grass, 
and,  whether  scared  by  his  Irish  shout, 
our  sudden  onset,  or  the  dread  that 
there  were  more  of  us,  I  know  not ; 
but  in  a  twinkling  they  vanished  into 
the  wood,  and  we  sprang  from  our 
horses  to  assist  the  ladies. 

"Ay  de  mil  senor  oficiul l"  cried 
the  younger,  grasping  me  by  the  left 
arm ;  "a  thousand  prayers  and  thanks." 

*'  Ay !  mi  senor  caballero,  mvchias 
gracias,'*  added  the  elder,  making  a 
stately,  but  profound  curtsy  to  Crogan. 

"  Why,  mam,  you  maxe  a  regular 
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Irish  dip,"  said  he,  .raising  his  hand  to 
the  pesik  of  his  helmet.  ''  But,  sure 
you've  dhroppcd  something,"  he  ad- 
ded, picking  up  a  flask.  "Oh,  it  can't 
be  this,  at  all — aggadenty,  the  thafe  I 
Ilurroo  !  its  like  raal  Cork,  but  out  of 
a  bran  new  cask.*' 

The  old  lady  now  turned  to  me, 
perceiving  that  I  was  the  officer,  and 
prayed  "  el  santo  de  las  santos,"  and 
all  the  saints  in  heaven  might  bless 
ns,  for  our  courageous  and  timely  suc- 
cour. 

"We  are  on  our  way  to  Ciudad 
Real  from  Madridejos,  and  were  at- 
tacked in  the  wood.  My  senor  escudero 
was  shot,  our  outriders  fled ;  and  the 
ladrones  would  undoubtedly  have  mal- 
treated mo — not  that  I  cared  for  my- 
self, senor,  but  my  dear  little  god- 
daughter— la  nina — the  child — la  nina 
Estella.  It  was  all  for  her  that  I  trem- 
bled"— and  soforth. 

By  the  moon,  which  glinted  for  a 
tiuie  through  the  hazy  clouds,  I  could 
perceive  that  the  speaker  was  a  mid- 
dle-aged lady,  very  dark  complexion- 
ed ;  and,  though  not  handsome,  pos- 
sessing a  tolerably  good,  even  stately 
presence ;  and  that  her  god-daughter, 
whoso  features  were  blanched  by  ter- 
ror, had  fine  dark  Spanish  eyes,  and  a 
graceful  figure,  though  somewhat  un- 
dersized. 

I  begged  of  them  to  be  no  longer 
alarmed. 

"  Senoras,"  said  I,  *'  my  detachment 
is  at  La  Guardia,  close  at  hand ;  allow 
me  to  ofier  my  escort  to  you,  so  far  as 
Ciudad  Real,  for  that,  also,  is  my  des- 
tination 1" 

**  We  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks, 
senor  oficial,"  replied  the  gentle  voice 
of  la  nina  Estella,  who  seemed  to  be 
somewhere  about  eighteen.  "Oh,  I 
will  never  forget  that  fellow's  red 
beard  1  Madre  de  Dios,  what  a  sizo 
and  colour  it  was !" 

"  O  ho  1  then  our  fiiend  was  Sancho 
himself." 

"Ah,  senor,'*  said  the  old  lady, 
"  how  happily  we  will  avail  ourselves 
of  your  kind  ofier." 

"  Good — I  shall  have  pleasant  com- 
panions  for  the  remainder  of  this  most 
unpleasant  joumev,"  thought  I,  begin- 
ing  to  repack  the  half-rificd  mails. 

••We  are  travelling  in  great  haste," 
said  the  senora.  "  Is  your  detachment 
composed  of  horse  or  foot,  caballero  ?" 

"  It  partakes  of  both,  senora ;  being 
thirty  wagons  of  sick  and  wounded." 


"  Sick  and  wounded  I  O  madre  de 
Dios !  'tis  quite  a  travelling  hospital ; 
thirty  wagons  —  a  lazaretto — and  I 
have  lost  my  priceless  relic  of  St.  Mar- 
garida  the  Scot.  Oh,  senor  valoroso, 
we  owe  you  a  million  of  favours,  but 
will  rather  proceed  alone.  And  here 
is  this  rogue,  Pedrillo,  come  back  with 
his  mule.  Ah,  false  coward,  to  leave 
your  young  mistress  in  such  peril.  I 
will  have  you  well  beaten  when  we 
reach  Ciudad  Real ;  I  will,  sir.  What 
would  have  become  of  us,  but  for 
the  miraculous  arrival  of  the  senor 
ofioial  ?" 

While  I  assisted  the  trembling  Pe- 
drillo to  restrap  the  portmanteaus,  and 
put  the  mules  m  order,  a  colloquy  was 
proceeding  between  Darby  Crogan, 
and  the  Spaniard  whom  he  had  level- 
led  wh'en  the  fray  first  began. 

"Silence,  now,'*  I  heard  him  say, 
while  striking  the  butt  of  his  carbine 
to  shake  the  priming ;  "  it  will  soon  bo 
all  over  wid  ye ;  so  die  aisy — do,  and 
don't  be  bothering  me.'* 

"  Ay  par  amor  de  Dios,  senor  In- 
glese,"  implored  the  Spaniard  on  his 
knees. 

"  Senor  Inglese,  indeed  !"  said  Dar- 
by,  testily,  as  the  aquardientc  mounted 
into  his  brain ;  "  is  it  an  Englishman 
you'd  call  me,  you  rascally  Spaniard, 
and  I,  praise  God  I  a  dacent  Irishman, 
like  my  father  and  mother  before  me  ?" 

"  Ay  de  mi,  senor  Dragone  — '• — ." 

"  Dragon,  is  it,  now !  Ihave  a  name, 
Mr.  Spaniard,-  as  good  as  your  own, 
for  lacK  of  a  bether,  aiid  that  is  Darby 
Crogan,  ould  Widda  Crbgan's  boy,  at 
the  four  cross  roads,  near  the  bog  of 
■  ;  but  what  am  I  prating  about  ? 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  prepare 
for  your  wooden  surtoo,  and  make  a 
clane  breast,  you  spalpeen  of  the  earth, 
your* 

"  Come,  come.  Darby,"  said  I, 
"  let  him  ^o ;  he  is  only  a  poor  rascal 
of  aMurcian." 

"  It's  only  makin'  game  of  him  I  am, 
your  honour ;  but  sure  I  am  that  his 
being,  as  you  say,  a  marchent  ^on't 
make  him  feel  dyin'  a  bit  the  more," 
replied  Darby,  uncocking  his  carbine 
with  an  air  of  discontent.  "  Richly  he 
desanres  to  die,  for  he  fired  his  pistols 
at  me  twice ;  the  corse  of  Cromwell  be 
on  him  1" 

"  Away  now,"  siud  I,  pointing  io 
the  wood ;  "  vayan  usted  c6n  Dios,  or 
demonio,  if  it  suits  you  blotter;  and 
sec,  villain,  that  we  meet  no  more  I" 
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With  a  dark  gleam  in  his  eye  the 
disarmed  robber  slunk  away,  and  I 
saw  that  his  face;  where  not  streaked 
with  blood  from  Darby's  sword- cut« 
was  ghastly  pale  with  hate,  fear,  and 
fury. 

We  placed  the  ladies  in  their  antique 
caravan- lookiDg  coach  ;  buckled  their 
baggage  on  the  pyramidal  top  thereof; 
furnished  Pedrillo  and  another  servant 
with  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the 
two  robbers ;  promised  to  see  the  un- 
fortunate escudero  interred,  a  promise 
which  we  never  performed ;  and  after 
escorting  them  some  miles  beyond  the 
cork  wood,  bade  them  adieu,  receiving 
a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  them  at 
Ciudad  Real,  '*  where  everyone  knew 
Donna  Emerenciana  de  Alcala-de-los- 
Gazules,"  which  name  I  give  myself 
no  small  credit  for  remembering.  We 
then  returned  to  La  Guardia,  and  for 
a  time  thought  no  more  of  the  affair. 

I  had  ordered  the  drum  to  be  beaten 
before  daylight,  but  it  was  not  until 
two  hours  aft«r  it,  that  the  whole  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  again 
stowed  into  their  wagons,  and  en 
route ;  for  in  the  back-garden  of  the 
convent  we  had  to  bury  those  whom 
we  found  dead. 

Then  again  began  that  melancholy 
chorus  of  groans  and  cries  of  pain, 
mingled  with  curses  in  English  and 
Spanish,  the  cracking  of  whips,  and 
jingle  of  bells,  as  the  obstinate  mules 
and  lazy  bullocks,  which  drew  the 
rude  cars,  were  urged  to  motion ;  and 
over  wretched  roads  we  departed  from 
La  Guardia,  towards  the  mountains. 

Passing  over  the  ground  of  the  last 
night's  adventure,  Crogan  picked  up 
something  which  glittered  amongst  the 
grass ;  it  proved  to  be  the  portrait  of  a 
young  laay,  in  a  veil,  flowing  over  a 
high  comb  ;  and  in  her  well-arched 
eyebrows,  fine  dark  eyes,  roguish 
mouth,  and  fascinating  smile,  I  recog- 
nised Donna  Estella. 

''Bravo!  a  delightful  souvenir  of 
La  Guardia,"  said  I ;  and,  after  ad- 
miring it  for  a  time,  consigned  it  to 
my  breast-pocket.  **  Darby,  I  will 
owe  you  a  dollar  for  this  when  I  draw 
on  the  paymaster.**  I  gazed  at  it  fre- 
quently on  the  march,  and  every  time 
I  did  so  my  interest  in  the  original  in- 
creased  (but  bah  I  do  not  think  I  was 
fool  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  a  mere 
miniature),  and  I  resolved  that  if  she 
was  to  be  found  in  Ciudad  Real  I  should 
certainly  discover  and  visit  her. 
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Again  a  black  cloud  of  flies  covered 
the  whole  of  us;  several  cars  broke 
down ;  and  such  was  the  terrible  na- 
ture of  the  road  that  one  fell  entirely 
over  a  precipice,  bullocks,  wounded, 
and  all ;  and  then  so  great  was  the  de- 
lay occasioned  by  the  various  casual- 
ties, that  evening  came  on  before  we 
reached  Mora,  which  is  only  ten  miles 
from  La  Guardia.  So  the  reader  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  tedium  of  our 
process. 

Mora  I  found  also  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  who  fled  at  our  approach, 
carrying  with  them  all  provisions  and 
everything  else  which  could  be  borne 
away.  Many  of  the  houses  appeared 
to  have  been  recently  burned,  for 
flames  were  yet  smouldenng  in  three 
of  them,  and  in  another  two  men  were 
lying  dead ;  one  shot,  the  other  bayo- 
neted. Being  certain  that  there  were 
no  French  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
nearer  than  Burgos  and  Navarre,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  source 
of  this  terror  and  outrage :  but,  influ- 
enced by  anxiety  to  be  nearer  Ciudad 
Real,  and  to  have  my  defenceless  de- 
tachment disposed  of  for  that  night,  I 
pushed  on,  in  hope  of  reaching  a  small 
village,  which,  as  my  "route"  indi- 
cated, lay  about  ten  miles  further  ofl*. 

Descending  from  Mora,  we  traversed 
a  plain  which  lies  between  two  sierras 
that  terminate  at  Porzuna,  in  La 
Mancha :  and  if  our  progress  was  slow 
bv  day,  it  was  slower  still  by  night. 
The  heat  was  yet  excessive ;  a  thick 
impalpable  dust  floated  about  us ;  the 
air  was  close  and  still ;  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind.  Our  thirst  was  in- 
tense, and  a  murmur  of  satisfaction 
arose  from  my  mournful  cavalcade 
when  the  blackened  sky,  and  the  croak- 
ing  of  the  frogs,  announced  rain  ;  and 
when  it  did  come,  it  came  in  torrents. 
Then,  raising  the  covers  of  the  wa- 
gons, the  wretched  patients  thrust  out 
uieir  pallid  faces  and  trembling  liands 
to  catch  the  heavy  drops.  The  dusty 
plain  soon  became  transformed  into  a 
sea  of  mu^,  and  the  poor  convalescent 
guard  sank  above  their  ancles  at  every 
step,  while,  deeper  still,  the  mules 
went  above  their  fetlocks. 

Anxious  and  impatient,  accompa- 
nied by  my  orderly,  I  rode  forward  a 
few  miles,  but  failed  to  discover  the 
said  village;  the  whole  district  was 
desolate,  and  being  without  a  guide,  I 
feared  that  we  had  lost  the  way.  On 
returning  I  found  matters  still  worse ; 
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for,  taking  advantage  of  my  absence, 
the  yillanous  Spaniards,  by  a  precon- 
certed arrangement,  had  simulta- 
neously  cut  the  traces  of  their  mules 
and  bullocks,  and  (though  my  guard 
shot  a  few  of  them  in  the  attempt)  had 
fled,  leaving  the  sick  and  wounded  to 
die  in  the  wilderness. 

I  cannot  say  whether  anger  or  de- 
spair was  my  prevailing  emotion  ;  but 
to  be  left  thus,  with  three  or  four-and- 
twenty  wagons  (for  their  number  was 
now  reduced),  full  of  sick  and  dying 
men,  among  the  mountains  of  Toledo, 
without  provisions,  and  without  a 
medical  officer,  was  not  very  pleasant. 
Though  the  rain  was  still  falhng,  as  it 
falls  only  in  Spain  (like  one  ceaseless 
and  tremendous  shower-bath),  Crogan 
and  I  departed  at  a  gallop  after  the 
runaways,  but  coidd  only  overtake 
one;  and,  as  he  would  neither  halt 
nor  obey  us,  we  fired  at  him  with  our 
pistols,  and,  breaking  his  leg,  left  him 
in  the  same  condition  he  had  left  so 
many  of  our  comrades. 

Aware  that  not  a  moment  should  be 
lost  in  procuring  a  fresh  team,  we 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Toledo,  and 
ascended  the  sierra,  half  blinded  by 
the  rain  which  lashed  in  our  faces,  and 
by  swelling  the  streams  from  the  hiUs, 
was  fast  making  the  valley  between 
them  a  sheet  of  water. 

"  A  fine  thing  it  will  be,  your  ho> 
nour,"  said  Crogan  "  (for  I'm  just  in 
the  mood  to  be  savage)  if  we  fall  in 
with  the  rapparees  that  rummaged  over 
the  ould  lady,  last  night,  and  sacked 
Mora  and  La  Guardia." 

•*  Never  mind.  Darby,  my  boy,  you 
will  die  in  the  bed  '  of  honour '  tnen.** 

"  Divil  a  one  of  me  cares — ^though, 
by  my  sowl,"  he  added,  as  our  horses 
plashed  feilock.deep  in  water,  '<I 
would  like  that  same  bed  of  yer  ho- 
nour's to  be  a  dhryone,** 

"So  would  I,  Darby,  but  remem- 
ber— . 

**  *  Why  dioald  wc  be  neUncholy.  boyi, 
WboM  buaiiMM  His  to— die  P*  " 


"  Br  the  hokey  I  that  ditty  sounds 
very  like  as  if  the  man  that  made  it,  sir, 
had  been  up  to  his  neck  in  a  bog  at 
the  time.  Sut  there  are  lights  I" 
"And  the  rain  is  abating,  too." 
To  be  brief.  Afier  a  ten  miles'  ride, 
we  reached  Almonadd  de  Zorita,  a 
small  town  of  New  Castile,  where  we 
roused  the  alcalde  from  his  bed.  He 
summoned  his  alguazils,  and  they, 
after  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble,  col- 


lected by  impress  all  the  cattle  in  the 
plaoe^  amounting  to  about  twenty 
mules,  and  as  many  bullocks.  The 
alcalde  assisted  us  with  ill-conoealed 
reluctance,  and  told  me  that  he  and 
"  the  alcalde  of  Mora  had  that  mom. 
in^  transmitted  to  the  commandant  at 
Ciudad  Real  an  account  of  certain  out. 
outrages,  and  lawless  impressment  of 
mules,  committed  by  a  British  detach- 
ment, at  Mora  and  La  Guardia." 

"  Yon  must  mistake,  Senor  Alcal- 
de," said  I,  angrily,  for  I  was  drenched 
to  the  skin  at  the  time ;  '*  the  only 
plunderers  of  La  Guardia,  if  I  may 
judge  firom  personal  ezperiencev  are 
true  Castilians." 

"  The  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  shall 
judge,"  said  the  alcalde,  showing  us  to 
the  door.     "Adieu,  senores." 

"  €rood-bye,  old  gentleman,  and  bad 
manners  to  you,"  sud  Crogan,  as  we 
leaped  on  our  horses,  and,  re-crossing 
the  sierra,  reached  the  wagons  about 
daybreak;  and  though  sleepless  and 
exhausted,  I  was  but  too  happy  when 
the  new  team  was  traced  to  Uiem,  and 
the  whole  were  once  more  on  their 
way  towards  La  Mancha. 

Slowly  and  wearily  we  toiled  on  by 
the  banks  of  the  Ai^ador,  and  aeain 
crossing  the  mountains,  near  a  lake 
into  which  it  flows,  reached  Gnada- 
lerza,  all  but  overcome  by  heat  and 
fatigue.  I  remember  that  near  the 
lake  (which  was  literally  alive  with 
adders  and  small  snakes)  there  stood  a 
solitary  convent ;  and  as  we  passed  its 
walls,  the  fair  recluses  waved  their 
handkerchiefii  firom  their  narrow  grat- 
ings, with  many  a  cry  of  viva  lot  1%- 
fUsos,  so  long  as  we  were  within  hear- 
ug.  From  Gndalerza,  fortunately, 
the  inhabitants  had  not  fled,  and  they 
answered  promptly  and  readily  the 
piteous  cries  of  our  sufierers  for  water, 
which  was  supplied  to  them  in  crocks 
and  Jars,  that  were  filled  and  emptied 
as  if  to  (judl  a  conflagration. 

The  village  of  Fuentelfiresno,  which 
overlooks  those  sands  from  whence  the 
Guadiana  is  supposed  to  spring  was 
our  next  halting-plaoe,  but  its  mi- 
serable and  impoverished  inhabitants 
were  totally  unable  to  afford  ns  ra- 
tions of  any  kind ;  and  there  several 
of  the  wounded,  whose  sabre-cuts  or 
gun-shot  wounds,  by  the  jolting  of  the 
wagons,  had  broken  out  afiesh,  ex- 
pired. There  were  two  oflioers  and 
four  soldiers,  whom  we  buried  in  one 
hole  (alas !  I  cannot  call  it  a  0rave)» 
under  an  old  orange-tree,  near  the  Ja- 
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rama.  FindiDg  that  it  was  useless  to 
halt  in  a  place  where  we  were  in  dan- 
ger  of  starving,  we  went  further  on, 
and  biTOuaced  nine  miles  beyond  it, 
near  a  little  runnel  of  spring  water,  on 
a  fine  green  plain.  The  soundest  sleep 
that  ever  closed  my  eyes  was  enjoyed 
there,  on  that  soft  grassy  sward,  be- 
side my  horse's  heels;  but  I  cannot 
omit  to  mention  the  terror  with  which 
it  was  broken. 

My  charger  snorted,  reared,  and 
tried  madl^  to  break  away  from  the 
peg  to  which  I  had  picketed  him. 

I  raised  myself  on  my  edbow,  and 
looked  around  me.  The  wagons  were 
all  closely  drawn  up  side  by  side ;  tibe 
escort  were  sleeping  among  their  piled 
arms,  and,  muffled  m  their  great  coats, 
our  four  sentinels  stood  motionless, 
about  three  hundred  yards  distant. 
The  moonlight  was  dear  and  beautiful. 
Suddenly  something  reared  its  head 
close  beside  me ;  I  shrunk  under  my 
blanket,  and  lo  I  a  frightful  snake, 
nearly  fifteen  feet  long,  passed  over  the 
whole  bivouac, hissing  and  gliding;  but, 
fortunately,  without  biting  any  one,  it 
disappeared  into  a  little  tmcket  of 
laurels  and  underwood  which  grew  near 
us. 

"  Och  this  Spain  I — snakes,  too^. 
divil  mend  it  I*'  I  heard  Crogan  mut- 
tering in  his  sleep ;  *'  more  ov  it  yet ! 
and  I  have  never  had  a  ratd  good  po- 
tato down  my  throat  since  I  came  into 
it- 
Next  day,  the  sun-burnt  plains  of  La 
Mancha  lay  before  us ;  but  ere  the  in- 
tense heat  of  noon,  we  reached  Feman- 
caballero,  in  the  partida  of  Piedra- 
bueno ;  and  there  (so  exhausted  were 
my  soldiers,  and  so  terrible  the  com- 
plaints  of  the  wounded),  though  my 
route  permitted  me  to  tarry  but  one 
night,  X  was  compiled  to  halt  for  two 
additional  days,  an  indulgence  which 
nearly  cost  me  my  life.  &  the  early 
mommg,  when  visiting  the  quarters  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  to  render  them 
any  assistance  in  my  power  before 
marching,  I  became  aware  that  a  per- 
son was  following  me  through  the  dark, 
muddy,  and  unpaved  streets  of  the 
mountain  Puebla. 

As  a  soldier,  habitually  cautious, 
and,  as  a  campaigner,  aware  of  the 
Spanish  character,  I  grasped  the  hilt  of 
my  Highland  sword,  and  walked  watch- 
fully on. 

This  man,  by  whom  I  had  certainly 
been  dogged  and  followed  for  some 
time,  was  now  joined  by  two  others. 


lind  the  three  accompanied  my  steps, 
remaining  close  behind.  Crogan  was 
looking  after  our  horses,  and  I  had  no 
other  orderly  or  attendant ;  but  resolv- 
ing that  if  their  intentions  were  bad 
to  anticipate  them,  I  halted,  and  con- 
fronting the  trio,  said,  as  if  without 
suspicion — 

''  Senores,  que  hora  es  ?" 

'^  Son  los  quatro,  caballero,"  replied 
one,  gaping  at  me  with  surprise  on 
being  so  suddenly  accosted ;  but  I  saw 
the  ominous  gleam  of  two  knives,  as 
they  were  secretly  drawn  from  the 
broad  worsted  sashes  of  his  companions, 
who  skilfully  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  act.  Quick  as  lightning,  drawing 
a  pistol  fr^m  my  belt,  I  fired  a  bullet 
right  at  the  head  of  one,  whose  enor- 
mous red  heard  the  flash  reavealed  to 
me.  The  ball  tore  open  his  cheek,  and 
carried  away  his  left  ear.  His  comrade 
rushed  upon  me,  but  I  received  him  by 
thrusting  the  muzzle  into  his  mouth, 
and  hurflne  him  furiously  back.  On 
this,  they  Si  took  to  flight ;  but  not  be- 
fore I  perceived  that  the  wounded  man 
had  his  left  hand  swathed  in  a  bandage. 

**0  ho,  Senor  Sancho,  la  Barba 
Roxa  I"  said  I,  recognising  the  robber 
whom  I  had  maimed  at  La  Guardia ; 
**  I  thought  your  voice  was  not  unfa- 
miliar to  me. " 

I  hurried  to  the  muster-plaoe,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  that  struggled  between 
wrath  at  my  narrow  escape,  and  triumph 
at  the  victory  I  had  won ;  but,  in  ten 
minutes  after,  the  drum  beat,  and  re- 
placing the  sick  in  the  wagons,  we 
moved  off. 

Our  march  of  fifteen  miles  from 
Feman-caballero,  we  ^ot  rapidly  over; 
for  Crogan  and  I  havmg  found  no  less 
than  twenty-five  mules  ffrazing  near 
the  Alzuer,  which  there  flows  through 
a  fertile  plain,  many  of  them  bridled, 
as  if  just  abandoned  by  their  riders,  we 
jroked  them  to  the  wagons,  and  enter- 
ing Ciudad  Beal,  the  capital  of  La 
Mancha,  passed  at  a  rapid  pace 
through  its  broad,  straight,  and  well- 
paved  streets,  to  the  great  Plaza,  or 
principal  square. 

"The  Lord  be  praised  I"  thought  I, 
as  the  train  haltea,  and  I  gave  in  my 

Eapers  to  the  Spanish  town-major, 
>on  Jose  Gronzalez  y  Llano,  a  ncld 
officer  of  that  regiment  of  Leon,  which 
fled,  en  masse,  from  the  field  of  Vitto- 
ria.  '*My  duty  and  my  troubles  are 
over  together." 

But  I  was  grievously  mistaken,  as  I 
might  haye  augured  from  the  manner 
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of  the  town-major^  who  curled  his  mus- 
tachesi  and  shitled  from  one  foot  to 
the  other,  like  a  man  who  has  some- 
thing unpleasant  to  say>  but  dares  not. 
While  the  occupants  of  the  wagons 
were  bein^  conyeyed  to  hospital  by  fa- 
tigue-parties  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and 
my  guard  joined  a  detachment  of  con- 
valescents, who,  under  another  officer, 
were  on  their  march  towards  the  castle 
of  Belem,  I  soon  became  aware  that  I 
was  an  object  of  marked  attention  to 
the  denizens  of  Ciudad  Real.  A  vast 
crowd  had  gathered  in  the  Plaza,  and 
I  saw  many  men,  particularly  paisanos, 
gesticulating  violently,  and  pomting  to 
me,  while  the  muttermg  gradually  rose 
into  shouts  of  *'  maldetto  I  mueran  los 
Inglesos!  Perro  I  ladrone!  bandido/ 
carajo  /" 

**  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?"  thought  I ;  and  indignantly 
pushed  my  horse  right  through  them. 
On  this  the  cries  redoubled ;  and  the 
crowd  increased  so  fast,  that  I  was  fain 
to  ride  at  a  trot  towards  the  house  of 
a  guantero  (a  maker  of  those  gloves 
for  which  Ciudad  Real  is  famous 
throughout  Spain),  on  whom  I  had 
been  billeted.  There  I  found  Darby 
Crogan  awaiting  me,  breathless,  exas- 
perated, and  carbine  in  hand,  for  he, 
too,  had  been  followed  in  the  same 
manner,  by  a  mob,  who  shouted,  yell- 
ed, threw  mud,  stones,  and  rotten  me- 
lons, with  ey&ry  missile  which  the  un. 
cleaned  streets  so  readily  afibrded.  We 
were  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  cause  of  ti-catmeut  so  unusual  and 
so  unmerited. 

«£1  guantero,  our  patron,  is  as 
cross  as  two  sticks,  or  a  bag  of  ould 
nails,  devil  mend  him  1  and  unless  your 
honour  has  a  coin  about  vou,  it's  but 
A  cowld  supper  we'll  have,"  said  Cro- 
gan,  as  we  entered  the  sala,  or  principal 
apartment  of  the  house. 

*<  I  have  not  had  a  peseta  since  we 
left  Mora,*'  said  1 ;  '*  but  here  is  the 
patron  at  supper,  on  a  cold  fowl,  too  I 
we  are  just  in  time." 

"  Sure  he*ll  ask  us  to  ate  wid  him — 
Och  1  for  the  smallest  taste  in  life  1*' 
sighed  poor  Darby,  for  our  food  had 
b^n  pnncipally  roasted  castanos,  dur- 
ing tne  two  previous  days,  so  misera. 
bly  was  the  Spanish  commissariat  con- 
ducted. The  patron  was  certainly  at 
supper ;  but,  instead  of  welcoming  us 
to  his  house,  as  the  deliverers  of  Spain, 
who  had  driven  the  usurper  from  Tor- 
res Vedras  to  the  Douro,  from  the  Dou- 
ro  to  the  £bro,  and  from  thence  to- 


wards  the  Pyrenees,  he  barely  bestowed 
a  bow  upon  us,  and  desired  his  servant 
to  conduct  me  to  one  room  and  Crogan 
to  anotlier.  Amazed  at  the  coldness 
of  this  reception  within,  which  correa- 
ponded  so  exactly  with  the  ungenerous 
treatment  of  the  mob  without,  a  storm 
of  indication  gathered  in  my  heart ; 
but  bemg  aware  that  a  strong  Spanish 
garrison  occupied  the  citadel,  and  that 
the  Dons  were  lads  who  did  not  stand 
on  trifles,  I  pocketed  my  wrath  and 
turned  away,  resolving  on  the  morrow 
to  discover  Donna  Emerenciana  and 
la  nina  Estella. 

"  Blue  blazes  !*'  grumbled  Darby  ; 
**  are  we  not  to  have  a  ration  of  some- 
thing to-night?  I^rd,  sir,  you  don't 
know  how  hungry  I  am,  for  the  two 
insides  o'  me  arc  stickins  toother. 
I  wish  we  had  hould  of  that  darling 
pullet." 

**  So  do  I,  Crogan,  and  that  the  old 
guantero  had  hold  of  the  horns  of  the 
moon.*' 

«« W^id  his  fingers  well  greased,  the 
onld  thief  1  Never  mind,  sir,  wait  till 
they're  all  asleep,  and  if  I  lave  a  place 
unransackcd,  I  am  not  the  boy  of  ould 
Widdy  Crogan,  at  the  four  cross  roads. " 

The  sulky  looks  of  the  glover  were 
reflected  by  those  of  his  wife  and  ser- 
vant, a  buxom  Basque  woman,  who 
wore  her  coal-black  oair  plaited  into 
one  long  tail,  which  overhung  her  thick 
woollen  petticoat  of  bright  yellow. 
Eler  stockings  were  scarlet ;  and  I  saw 
Crogan  squmting  at  her  well-turned 
ancles,  cased  in  their  neat  leather 
abarcas,  as  she  tripped  before  us,  up 
the  steep  wooden  stair  that  led  to 
my  apartment.  The  brown-checked 
Basque  bade  us  "good  night,"  in  bad 
Spanish,  set  down  the  light,  and  on 
being  told  that  one  room  would  do  for 
the  soldier  and  myself,  withdrew.  Cro- 
gan placed  a  few  chairs  against  the 
door,  and  near  them  lav  down  on  the 
floor,  with  his  carbine  loaded  and  half 
cocked.  Without  undressing,  I  threw 
myself  on  the  bed,  with  my  drawn 
sword  beside  me>  for  the  uproar  still 
continued  in  the  street;  but  longbefbrc 
its  din  had  died  away,  we  were  both 
buried  in  profound  sleep— the  deep  and 
dreamless  slumber  of  long  weariness 
and  toiL 

From  this  happy  state  I  was  aroused 
about  midnight  by  a  loud  noise.  Sword 
in  hand,  I  sprang  up ;  and  Darby's 
promise  to  overhaul  the  patron's  pan- 
try flashed  upon  my  mind.  But  lol  a 
lantern  glared  into  my  eyes ;  and  I  saw 
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the  brown  uniforinsy  red  facings,  silver 
epaulettes,  bronzed  features,  and  enor. 
mous  mustaches  of  several  Spanish 
officei's,  who  surrounded  me  with  drawn 
swords.  Amons  them  I  recognised 
Don  Jose  Gronzuez  y  Llano,  the  town- 
major,  by  whose  orders  I  was  roughly 
seized  and  disarmed.  The  lantern  was 
held  rudely  before  my  face,  then  to  my 
belt-plate  and  the  buttons  of  my  coat. 

'<  The  seventy-first  regimiento  in/an- 
teria  de  Escotoxy*  said  one. 

"  La  division  de  Don  Roland  Hill,'* 
said  another. 

"Senores,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  intrusion,  and  how  dare  you  lay 
hands  thus  upon  me  ?*' 

**  The  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Zarza  will  tell  you  that,"  said  the  little 
major,  insolently. 

"Then  where  is  this  marquis?" 
asked  I,  furiously. 

<' At  his  palace,  where  he  waits  ^ou, 
and  requires  your  presence,"  said  a 
young  officer,  who  wore  the  cross  of 
St.  James  and  the  splendid  uniform  of 
an  Ayudante  de  Campo.  "  Come  with 
us,  senor,"  he  added,  politely.  "I 
b^  to  assure  vou  that  resistance  is 
worse  than  useless ;  so  permit  me,  for 
the  present,  to  receive  your  sword." 

I  banded  the  young  aid-de-camp  my 
bolt  and  scabbard. 

''  Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber that  I  am  an  officer  bearing  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  commission. "  And 
without  saying  more,  I  accompanied 
them  from  the  house  of  the  glover, 
under  escort  of  four  Spanish  soldiers, 
who  surrounded  me  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. In  silence  we  traversed  various 
streets,  which  were  buried  in  darkness 
and  obscurity ;  and  I  saw  nothing  of 
Crogan  (for  I  had  been  seized  while 
he  was  on  his  exploring  expedition) ; 
yet  though  anxious  and  perplexed,  I 
maintained  a  haughty  silence,  and  dis- 
dained  to  question  my  conductors. 

The  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled 
midnight  as  we  entered  the  ereat  Plaza, 
and  saw  before  us  the  stately  palace  of 
the  Marquis,  brilliantly  illuminated, 
for  he  was  giving  a  magnificent  fete  in 
honour  of  his  patron  saint,  whose  festi^ 
val  had  occurred  on  the  day  that 
had  passed.  From  the  lofty  latticed 
windows,  four-and-twenty  lines  of 
variously-coloured  light  fell  across  the 
great  Plaza  of  the  bull- fights,  and 
shed  their  prismatic  hues  on  its  plash- 
ing fountains.  A  flight  of  marble  steps 
led  us  to  the  vestibule,  where  a  Spanish 
guard   of  honour  was    under    arms> 


with  fixed  bayonets ;  and,  passing  be- 
tween their  ranks,  wo  ascended  to  the 
grand  saloon  of  the  palace. 

In  that  magnificent  apartment,  de- 
corated in  the  florid  and  profusely- 
fildtid  style  of  Charles  the  Fifth's  time, 
lied  with  a  deluge  of  light  from  crys- 
tal chandeliers,  and  over  a  slippery 
floor  of  clear  and  tesselated  marble,  I 
was  led  by  my  conductors  through  the 

flittering  crowd  of  guests.  On  every 
and  I  saw  the  brown  uniforms,  red 
.facing,  and  silver  epaulettes  of  the 
Spanish  line,  the  blue  and  silver  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  green  of  the  Caza- 
dorcs,  and  the  black  velvet  suits  of 
old-fashioned  caviJiers,  wearing  the 
crosses  of  St.  James  and  of  Calatravu. 
The  ladies  wore,  almost  uniformly, 
dresses  of  black  or  white,  but  with  a 
profusion  of  the  richest  lace.  Many 
of  them  looked  like  beautiful  black- 
eyed  brides,  for  their  brows  were 
wreathed  with  flowers,  or  they  had 
one  fresh  red  rose  among  their  dark 
glossy  hair,  placed  iust  beside  the 
comb,  from  which  fell  that  sweeping 
veil,  which  like  a  gauzy  mist  floated 
about  their  superb  figures.  For  years 
I  had  not  looked  on  such  a  scene. 

"  Madre  de  Dios  !  what  an  officer !" 
"0/  Santos!  that  a  British  officer  I" 
"  Morie  de  Dios  /  he  a  cavalier  1" 
were  the  exclamations,  in  every  vary- 
ing tone.  I  was  led  along  the  saloon ; 
the  music  ceased  in  the  gilded  gallery ; 
the  dancers  paused,  mingled,  and  crowd- 
ed about  us ;  then  reflecting  that  I  had 
come  straight  from  the  camp  and  field, 
where  my  comrades  were  facing  dan- 
ger and  death  for  these  same  Spa- 
niards,  I  thought  the  exhibition  made 
of  me  by  the  Major  Don  Jose  Gon- 
zalez, 01  the  regiment  of  Leon,  alike 
scurvy  and  ungrateful.  Our  divison 
of  the  ai*my  had  not  received  a  farthing 
of  pay  for  six  months  at  that  time,  and 
many  a  brave  fellow  fell  at  Yittoria 
and  the  Pyrenees  without  receiving  his 
hard-won  arrears,  which,  more  than 
probably,  his  relations  never  obtained 
either. 

I  was  in  the  same  plight  in  which  I 
had  marched  from  Aranjuez :  my  wings 
worn  to  black  wire ;  coat  purple,  and 

Eatched  with  grey  and  blue  at  the  eU 
ows  ;  my  Tartan  trews  a  mass  of 
darns;  scabbard,  as  I  have  said,  six 
inches  too  short  for  the  claymore  ; 
shoes  all  gone  at  the  toes;  and  my 
last  shirt  all  gone  too,  save  the  wrists 
and  collar.  But  I  was  weatherbeaten 
as  a  smuggler ;  and  looked  more  like  a 
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soldier  than  the  pomatumed  Dons  of 
the  Spanish  line^  or  the  Cavaliers  of 
Calatrava,  who  turned  up  their  musta- 
dies  and  muttered  ''carajo!"  as  I 
passed  them,  to  where  the  marquis 
stood,  with  a  lady  leaning  on  his  arm. 

Don  Christovalf  of  Santa  Cruz«  was 
a  tall>  ^aunt  man,  with  a  long  Cas« 
tilian  visage,  black  lack-lustre  eyes, 
and  a  solemn  air  of  loflv  pomposity. 
His  mustaches  were  curled  up  to  ms 
ears.  He  had  an  enormous  basket- 
hilted  toledo  depending  from  a  sling, 
belt,  and  carriea  his  h^dkerchief  stuf- 
fed into  the  hilt  thereof.  He  wore  the 
uniform  of  a  Spanish  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and  had  various  little  gold  and  sil- 
ver ornaments  sparkling  on  his  breast. 
I  was  aware  that  a  graceful  and  bright- 
eyed  young  girl,  in  white  lace,  with 
her  head  wreathed  by  a  superb  tiara  of 
brilliants,  leaned  on  his  arm ;  but  so 
solemnly  severe  was  the  brow  of  the 
marquis,^  and  so  brief  his  greeting, 
though  in  the  old  style  of  Castilian 
courtesy,  that  he  riveted  my  whole 
attention.  Besides  I  was  not  a  little  in- 
dignant at  the  unceremonious  manner 
in  which  I  had  been  brousht  before 
him,  and  made  a  spectaae  to  his 
guests. 

''Senor  Don  Christoval,"  sidd  I, 
**  for  what  am  I  brought — I  may  say 
drag^^ed — hither  from  my  billet,  after 
a  t^ous  march,  and  after  having  duly 
delivered  over  my  detachment,  accord- 
ing to  my  orders  from  head-quarters?" 

'<Senor  oficial,"  replied  the  Mar- 
quis,  with  a  look  of  grave  severity, 
**  you  are  charged  with  murdering  two 
Spaniards,  carmng  off  twenty  mules 
from  La  Guardia,  and  levying  other 
contributions  in  the  partida." 

**  Who  dare  to  be  my  accusers  ?"  I 
asked,  thunderstruck  at  such  a  charge. 

'*Tfae  alcalde  of  La  Guardia,  whose 
brother  is  one  of  the  slain ;  andAlonso 
Perez,  a  master-muleteer  of  Fuentel- 
fresno,  whose  mules  you  carried  off.*' 

''Mftrquis,  on  my  honour  as  a  Bri. 
tish  officer  and  gentleman,  I  deny 
this  1" 

The  Marquis  smiled  coldly  as  he  re- 
plied— 

"To-morrow  we  will  confront  yon 
with  the  worthy  alcalde;  and  as  for 
the  mules,  the  owner  recognised  them 
this  morning,  drawing  your  wagons 
into  Ciudad  Real.  Each  animal  &s  a 
private  notch  in  its  ears." 

"  Marquis,  I  beg  to  assure  you  — " 

'<Sir— no  more.  Here  I  cannot 
listen  to  explanations.    I  might  place 


a  guard  over  vou,  but  nevertheless 
consider  yourself  a  prisoner,  and  be- 
lieve that  any  attempt  to  escape  will 
be  deemed  but  a  proof  of  ffuilt.  Be- 
tain  your  sword — partake  of  our  hospi- 
tality; and  I  hope,  senor,  that  tiie 
morrow  will  find  you  prepared  to  re- 
fute these  dark  charges." 

He  waved  his  hand  with  such  an  air 
as  a  Castilian  noble  could  alone  assume, 
and  with  a  lofty  gait  strode  away ; 
then,  in  his  daughter,  who  swept  on  by 
his  side,  for  the  first  time  I  recognised 
the  young  lady  I  had  rescued  at  La 
Guardia,  the  orisinal  of  the  portrait 
Darby  had  found,  and  iriiich  at  that 
moment  I  had  upon  my  person. 

Her  large  dark  eyes  dilated  with 
astonishment,  and  then  sparkled  with 
the  recognition,  which  the  punctilLo  of 
the  place  or  her  fiither's  pride  and  seve- 
rity, together  with  my  tatterdemalion 
aspect,  prevented  her  avowing;  and 
thus,  tiiough  I  had  saved  her  life--orea, 
more  than  her  life — at  the  risk  of'^my 
own,  this  dazzling  creature  passed 
away,  and  left  me,  without  a  woid  of 
thanks  or  courtesy. 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  felt  either 
the  alarm,  horror,  or  astonishment  that 
might  be  supposed  consequent  to  an 
accusation  so  startling  as  murder  and 
marauding.  I  can  only  account  for 
this  by  the  deadness  of  feeling  and  of 
all  sense  of  danger  which  resuts  from 
actual  service  and  warfare.  But  there 
was  one  emotion  which  I  felt  deeply, 
an  angry  pride ;  aware  that  1  was  an 
object  of  aversion  and  suspicion  to  the 
gay  guests  of  the  Marquis,  among 
whom  the  fat  and  ferocious  little  town- 
major  made  himself  very  conspicuous 
in  laying  down  the  Spanish  military 
law  on  the  enormities  I  had  commit- 
ted. The  hidalgos  gazed  at  me  indig- 
nantly through  their  eye-glasses;  the 
darkJeyed  donnas  peemd  timidly 
through  the  openings  of  their  veils, 
and  **  matador,  barrachio,  Liglese  la- 
drone,"  were  the  gentlest  of  the  epi- 
thets I  heard  muttered  by  many  a 
pretty  lip.  Mv  heart  swelled  with 
rage,  and  instead  of  joining  the  dancers, 
or  aiding  in  the  onslaught  made  upon 
the  viands  which  covered  the  long 
tables  of  an  adjoining  saloon,  between 
lofty  epergnes  and  vases  of  cxystal  and 
silver,  filkd  with  summer  flowers,  I 
stood  aloof  with  folded  arms,  and  felt 
the  smarting  of  a  wound  received  but 
a  few  months  before — and  that  wound 
was  received  for  Spain,  and  on  Spanish 
ground! 
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At  a  litUe  distance  I  saw  the  Donna 
Estella  whispering  to  her  father's  aid. 
de-camp.  A  minute  afterwards  he 
approached  me. 

"Senor,"  said  he,  **if  you  will 
pardon  the  advice  of  a  firiend,  I  be* 
seech  vou  to  retire  to  your  quarters, 
for  all  here  view  you  with  hostile 
eyes;  and,  as  a  brave  soldier,  to 
whom  my  little  cousin  owes  (as  she 
has  told  me)  her  life,  I  cannot  afford 
to  see  you  thus  misused.  To-morrow, 
I  hope,  will  see  these  clouds  dispelled ; 
meantime,  allow  me  to  accompany  yon. 
I  have  here  a  spare  apartment,  to 
which  you  are  welcome." 

All  places  were  alike  to  me ;  I  ac- 
cepted nis  offer  with  gratitude ;  and,  as 
we  descended  to  the  vestibule,  the  first 
person  I  met  was  honest  Darby  Crogan, 
with  his  sword  under  his  arm,  and  his 
keen  grey  Irish  eyes  sparkling  with 
rage ;  and  he  pushed  the  laced  k^queys 
right  and  left. 

'^  I  have  heard  it  all,  sir,"  said  the 
brave  fellow,  who  had  been  anxious 
about  me ;  **  and  mighty  hard  it  will 
ffo  wid  you.  It  was  all  the  doin'  of 
tnat  capthin  of  the  Chaseers  Bri. 
taneeks,  who  came  out  of  his  own 
route  into  ourst  ransacked  La  Guardia, 
and  carrid  off  the  mules  (bad  cess  to 
them !)  They  were  found  with  us,  and 
the  owner  is  ready  to  swear  by  this  and 
by  that,  and  by  everything  else,  that 
you  are  the  man,  and  these  are  his 
mules,  as  he  knows  by  the  holes 
punched  in  their  ears,  and  to  these 
holes  he  is  as  ready  to  swear  as  to  his 
own  two  eyes." 

*'  True,  Darby ;  but  how  is  all  this 
to  be  explained  to  these  hostile  and 
obstinate  Spaniards?" 

'*Kape  your  mind  aisy,  sir;  there 
are  four  go<)d  hours  till  daybreak  yet, 
and  if  I  don't  astonish  them  thaving 
Dons,  I  am  not  Darby  Crogan  of  the 
4th  Dragoon  Guards." 

On  the  terrace  of  the  palace,  which 
had  anciently  been  the  head-quarters 
of  that  celebrated  fraternity,  the  Santa 
Hermandad,  founded  in  1249  for  the 
suppression  of  robbers,  I  walked  to  and 
fro  for  half  an  hour  with  the  aid-de- 
camp, enjoying  a  cigar,  talking  of  the 
war,  my  own  mishap,  and  longing  to 
ask  a  iew  questions  about  his  dark, 
eyed  cousin,  with  whom  her  miniature 
had  made  me  so  intimately  acquainted. 
The  glorious  moon  was  rolling  through 
an  unclouded  Spanish  sky,  pouring  a 
flood  of  silver  li^ht  into  the  JPlaza  and 
court  of  the  pamce,  on  the  towers  of 


the  great  church,  and  the  magnificent 
hospital  of  Cardinal  Lorenzana,  the 
good  and  wise  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
The  gardens  of  the  Mar(juis  were  all 
lighted  up  by  the  same  white  radiance ; 
the  foliage  of  the  citron  trees  was 
edged  with  silver  and  laden  with  per- 
fume ;  the  rose-trees  hung  their  dewy 
blossoms  over  the  marbk  fountains, 
the  clear  waters  of  which  plashed  and 
sparkled  in  the  moonlight.  After  a 
pause,  I  ventured  to  asJ&l- 

'^What  is  the  name  of  the—the 
Marquis's  daughter." 

''My  cousii^— Za  nina — Estella  de  la 
Zarza." 

''  A  pretty  one  enough ;  and  she  is 
about  to  change  it,  I  presume  ?" 

**  Change  it  I"  reiterated  the  Aj^u- 
dante  de  Campo,  who  did  not  perceive 
that  I  was  fishing  for  a  certain  infor- 
mation. "Oh I  I  see—marriage.  She 
is  about  to  marry,  Corpo  de  Jiaccho  I 
yes,  but  our  Spanish  ladies  do  not 
change  their  names  when  they  marry." 

"And  who  is  the  happy  man — 
yourself,  senor?" 

"  Nay,  nay — we.  Catholics,  cannot 
marry  our  cousins.  Next  week  she  is 
to  wed  old  Don  Jose  Gonzalez." 

"Whatl  that  old  beer-barrel,  the 
town-major?" 

"  Si,  senor,"  replied  he,  twirling  his 
mustaches  with  a  doubtful  look ; 
while  I  felt  that  I  was  beginning  to 
abhor  that  town-major  immeasurably. 

About  eight  o'clock  next  mormne 
I  saw  sixteen  Spanish  officers  in  fuU 
uniform,  with  their  swords  and  belts, 
preceded  by  the  said  Don  Jose,  march- 
ing in  file  through  the  court  of  the 
piuace,  at  a  side-door  of  which  they 
entered.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
my  fi'iend,  the  aid-de-camp,  came  to 
acquaint  me,  that  "  the  court-martial, 
by  which  I  was  to  be  tried,  was  consti- 
tuted, and  awaited  me."  Without 
anv  futile  protestation  against  the  ille- 
gauty  and  rapidity  of  this  measure,  I 
followed  him  to  a  spacious  apartment, 
having  four  large  windows,  which 
opened  down  to  the  floor,  and  over- 
looked a  grass  park  which  lay  behind 
the  palace.  The  members  of  the  court, 
over  which  the  town-major  (who,  from 
the  first,  had  constituted  himself  my 
deadly  enemy)  presided,  were  solemnly 
sworn  across  their  swords ;  they  pro- 
mised to  administer  justice  according 
to  the  laws  of  war,  and  soforth,  and 
then  the  prosecution  proceeded. 

I  was  charged  wiui  murdering^  or 
causing  to  be    shot,    two  peasants; 
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robbery,  in  levying  contributions ;  bias- 
phemons  sacrilege,  in  destroying  a 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  My 
horizon  was  now  black  as  it  could  be  1 
I  knew  very  little  of  the  language. 
Save  Crosan,  who  remained  beside  me 
in  courtj  I  had  not  a  friend  or  a  com- 
rade near  me ;  for  the  whole  of  my 
fuard  had  marched  for  Belem  four 
ours  before,  while  Maurice  Quill,  and 
the  other  sick  officers,  could  neither 
defend  nor  succour  me.  I  perceived 
in  a  moment,  that  as  Crogan  said,  I 
had  been  accused  of  outrages  com> 
mitted  by  les  Chasseurs  Britanniques 
(who  wore  scarlet  uniform) ;  but  I  re- 
solved, that  unless  matters  went  hard 
with  myself,  not  to  crimiuate  their 
officer,  who,  by  leaving  his  own  proper 
route,  and  relaxing  his  discipline,  had 
become  guilty  of  the  acts  for  which  I 
was  that  day  to  suffer.  The  tliree 
principal  witnesses  against  me  were, 
the  alcalde,  the  muleteer,  and  a  farmer 
from  the  partida  of  La  Guardia. 

The  first — old,  stupid,  half-blind,  and 
obstinate — swore  to  my  face  that  I  was 
the  officer  who  had  ordered  his  dear 
brother,  Vinoentio,  the  abogado,  to  be 
shot  on  his  own  threshold,  and  another 
man  to  be  bayoneted.  In  vain  I  drew 
his  attention  to  the  Highland  cap  of 
the  7l9t,  and  to  my  Tartan  trews,  as- 
suring  him  that  I  was  an  JEscoto,  He 
shook  his  head^-I  wore  a  red  coat^*I 
was  the  very  man  ! 

Then  came  the  muleteer,  a  sturdy 
Catalonian,  clad  in  a  fur  jacket  and 
yellow  cotton  breeches,  wcarins  a 
broad  sombrero,  under  which  his  black 
hair  hung  m  a  red  net  He,  too,  swore 
across  his  knife,  that  I  had  carried  off 
his  train  of  mules,  or  at  least,  that 
at  the  bayonet's  point,  my  soldiers 
had  done  so,  to  travel  more  at  their 
ease. 

'*  He  did  not  see  me,  neither  did  he 
then  see  any  wagons  of  sick,  but  he 
knew  his  mules  as  well  as  if  ho  had 
been  the  father  of  them,  the  moment 
they  appeared  in  the  streets  of  la 
Oiudad  Keal." 

"  You  will  swear  to  your  mules, 
hombre  ?" 

"  By  the  marks  in  their  ears,  Don 
Jose,  as  readily  as  I  would  swear  to 
my  own  nose." 

*'  Lead  forward  some  of  those  mules 
to  the  window,  and  let  the  witness  see 
them." 

An  uproar  of  voices  was  heard  in 
the  park,  and  the  witness,  who  went 
to   the  window,    uttered   a    cry   of 


dismay.  The  ears  of  his  twenty 
mules  had  been  shred  off  dooe  by  tfaie 
bone! 

**  Morte  de  Dios  I*'  growled  the  offi- 
cers, twirling  their  mustaches ;  *'  these 
Inglesos  are  devils !" 

"  It  was  murtherin  crud  for  the  poor 
bastes,"  whispered  Darby  Crogan ; 
*'  but  it  was  ail  to  save  your  honoar's 
life  I  cropped  them;  and  sure  it  is 
worth  a  bushel  of  mules'  ears :  for  it 
was  a  good  bushel  ov  *em  I  buried  this 
blessed  morning.  The  Lord  reward 
Misther  Quill,  for  it  was  his  best  doc- 
thor's  knife  he  lint  me,  to  make  crop- 
pies of  them  all." 

The  little  Major  Don  Jose  was  burst- 
ing with  wrath. 

"  Call  the  next  witness,"  he  exclaim- 
ed furiously. 

A  tall,  powerfully-formed,  and  ikir- 
complexioned  man,  who,  contrary  to 
the  Spanish  custom,  was  closely  shaven, 
new  came  forward,  and  stated  himself 
to  be  a  farmer,  or  jardinero,  at  Mora 
and  La  Guardia.  He  had  a  large  patch 
on  his  cheek,  and  kept  one  hand  con- 
stantly thrust  into  the  red  and  yellow 
sash  which  ^rt  his  waist. 
^  Confrontm^  me  boldly  and  vindic- 
tively,  with  all  the  glare  of  hate  a  cold 

Srey  eye  can  pour,  he  accused  me  of 
Mtroying  for  firewood  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  at  Mora,  and  swore  to  having 
seen  the  act  committed.  A  growl  of 
anger  followed  his  evidence;  and  I 
found  that  shooting  an  alcalde's  bro- 
ther, and  carrying  off  twenty  mules, 
were  mere  jokes,  compared  to  this.  I 
was  startled  by  his  voice,  which,  as- 
suredly,  1  had  heard  before— but  where  f 
AVhat  could  be  the  origin  of  a  char^ 
so  false,  so  strange,  as  sacrilege?  I 
turned  to  question  him,  but  he  was  at 
that  moment  ordered  to  withdraw. 

**  Senor  Ayudante  de  Caropo,"  said 
Don  Jose,  "read  from  the  Rjioopx- 
LAcioN  of  the  military  penalties  the 
first  article." 

*'  Elque  blasfamare  el  santo  norobre 
de  Dios,  de  la  Virgen  6  de  los  Santos, 
sera  immediamente  preso  y  castigado 
per  la  primero  vez  con  la,"  &e, 

"  Bead  the  fourth  article,  conoeminjo; 
outrage  to  divine  images,  for  the  pri- 
soner has  been  alike  sacrilegious  and 
blasphemous." 

"  £1  que  con  irreverencia  y  delibe- 
racion  cannocida  de  dcsprecio  ajaro  de 
obra  las  sagradas  imagenes,  omana- 
mentos  6  cualquierro  de  las  casasdedS- 
cados  al  Divino  cnlto,  6  las  hurtare, 
6erva  ahorcado,"  &c. 
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''  The  plot  thickens/'  thought  I. 

In  short,  they  sentenced  me  to  he 
hailed  I 

•         ••••• 

The  Marquis^  as  Governor  of  Ciudad 
Real,  dared  to  confirm  this  unjust  sen. 
tenoe,  which  he  directed  should  be  put 
in  execution  in  the  Plaza,  at  eight 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

Far,  far  from  aid  and  my  comrades ; 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  men,  whose 
hearts  the  cunning  charge  of  the  last 
witness  had  totally  dosed  against  me ; 
aware  of  the  futility  of  denial  and  defi- 
ance, and  the  hopelessness  of  rescue  or 
escape,  I  sat  in  abated  room  of  the  pub- 
lic carcel,  or  gaol,  of  the  town,  almost 
stupified  by  the  suddenness,  the  shame, 
and  opprobrium  of  my  impending 
fate.  ''Poets  and  painters,"  says  a 
certain  writer,  «  have  ever  made  the 
estate  of  a  man  condemned  to  die  one 
of  their  favourite  themes  of  comment 
or  description."  By  heavens !  I  never 
read  one  of  either  which  came  within 
a  thousand  degrees  of  the  agony  I  en- 
dured that  night  at  Ciudad  Real.  I, 
a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  bearing  on  my 
person  three  wounds,  won  on  that  ac- 
cursed Spanish  soil;  innocent  of  all 
they  alleged ;  young,  with  a  long  life 
and  rapid  promotion  before  me,  to  be 
cut  off  thus — strangled  like  a  garotted 
villain — hanged  like  a  dog,  to  glut  the 
noonday  frenzy  of  a  Spanish  rabble ! 
Horrible  I  I  had  oflen  faced  death 
without  shrinking ;  but  now,  like  a 
coward's,  my  whole  soul  shrunk  from 
such  a  death  as  that  which  these 
Spaniards  meted  out  to  me. 

The  night  came  on :  I  sat  in  dark, 
ncss,  reviving  a  myriad  futile  plans  of 
escape.  I  was  to  die  to-morrow,  and 
that  conviction  seemed  palpably  before 
me.  I  he£urd  it,  saw  it,  felt  it ;  there  was 
a  dull  sound  humming  in  my  ears — 
a  tingling  in  my  heart.  I  recollect- 
ed, with  remorse  and  shame,  how  cold- 
ly, calmly,  and  unmoved  I  had  seen  the 
provost-marshars  guard  hang  six  sol- 
diers on  the  retreat  from  Burgos.  I 
remembered  their  struggles,  their  ago. 
nies,  and  wondered  how  they  felt,  I 
passed  a  hand  over  my  throat,  com- 
pressed  it  a  little,  and  shuddered. 

And  now,  in  the  man  who  had  ac. 
cused  me  of  sacrilege,  I  suddenly  re- 
membered Barba  Roxa,  the  robber, 
and  the  hand  I  had  maimed  was  that 
which  he  retained  in  his  sash. 

"Fooll  fool  I  that  I  am,"  I  exclaim- 
ed, bitterly  ;  "  where  were  my  eyes, 
my  cars,  my  faculties,  that  knew  him 


not  before  7    This  is  his  revenge — his 
Spaniard's  triumph/' 

Even  my  friend,  the  aid-de-camp, 
seemed  to  have  abandoned  me;  and 
could  it  be  that  the  pretty  daughter  of 
the  marquis  had  not  pleaded,  or  said 
one  kind  word  to  save  the  poor  officer 
who  had  so  freely  risked  his  life  for 
hers? 

All  at  once  my  stupor  lefl  me.  I 
sprang  to  the  bars  of  the  window, 
and  from  their  solid  sockets,  madly 
strove  to  wrench  them  with  a  tiger's 
stren^h.  I  felt  every  comer;  the 
vast  iron  lock  of  the  door,  the  door  it- 
self moveless  as  a  wall  of  adamant. 
Vain,  vain  1  I  was  to  die  to-morrow, 
and  my  swollen  heart  almost  burst 
with  emotion,  when  I  thought  of  my 
friends,  my  family,  and  my  regiment, 
all  canvassing  the  various  causes  of  a 
death  so  ignominious. 

A  face  appeared  suddenly  at  the  win- 
dow, which  was  raised. 

*'  Don't  be  alarmed,  yer  honour,  it*s 
only  me,"  said  a  voice. 

''Crogan — youl"  I  exclaimed,  in 
the  confusion  of  my  thoughts ;  "  arc 
you  not  dead — in  heaven  ?" 

**In  heaven — the  Lord  forbid!  I 
am  here,  standing  on  my  two  feet,  not 
that  I  think  people  there  stand  on 
their  heads;  but  don't  be  spakiu'  in 
that  doleful  way,  sir,  at  all,  for  you 
must  prepare  to  lave  this  place  in  less 
than  no  time.  Do  you  hear  the  knock- 
in'  of  hammers?  It's  them  thavin' 
Spaniards  puttin'  up  the  dancin'  post 
in  the  Plaza — blazes  take  that  same !" 

**  Leave  this  I  Crogan ;  but  how  ?" 

**  By  the  door,  to  be  sure.  It  will 
be  opened  in  ten  minutes ;  and  horses 
are  waitin'  for  the  three  of  us,  I  hope, 
at  the  corner  of  the  sthreet." 

"  The  three  of  us.  Darby !" 

*'  Ay,  sir,  just  the  three  of  us;  for 
isn't  there  a  darlin'  young  lady  goin', 
too  ? — but  I  must  be  aflher  lookin'  to 
the  girths  and  straps  of  our  cattle." 

Ue  was  scarcely  gone  when  the  door 
of  the  room  opened,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  marquis  stood  before  mc,  to- 
gether  with  a  man  bearing  a  light;  and 
in  that  man  I  recognised  the  under 
carcelero,  or  turnkey. 

"  Oh !  senora,"  I  exclaimed,  my 
heart  bounding  with  gratitude  and 
joy>  "  you  have  not  forgotton  me — not 
abandoned  mo  to  this  cruel  and  un- 
merited death  ?" 

**  Hush,  senor ;  not  a  word  of  thanks 
or  of  transport,  for  that  would  spoil 
all,"  she  replied,  with  calumcss  and 
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decision.  "  I  do«  indeed,  owe  you  a 
debt  of  gratitude ;  but  the  mention  of 
Uiat  to  mj  father,  and  more  than  all, 

to  Don  Jose " 

"  Ah,  you  shudder  at  that  name." 
"  Womd  but  accelerate  your  fate.  I 
have  bribed  the  caroelero,"  she  whis- 
pered, "  and  he  will  sleep  sound.  His 
deputy  is  about  to  join  tine  guerillas  of 
the  great  Don  Julian  Sanchez,  and  for 
twenty  dollars  will  guide  you  to  Ma- 
drid, sent  by  my  cousin,  the  ayudante ; 
your  horses  are  waiting  at  the  comer 
of  the  Flaza.  No  more,'*  she  added, 
shortly,  when  I  attempted  to  kiss  her 
hand,  which  tbe  thick  folds  of  her 
ample  veil  concealed. 

in  a  minute  we  had  left  the  detested 
prison-house,  and  crossed  the  garden, 
which  lay  between  it  and  the  Flaza. 
Agsin  the  glorious  moon  was  rollins 
its  silver  splendour  over  Giudad 


Real ;  and  as  i  gazed  on  my  fair  com- 
panion, tiie  interest  I  first  felt  for  her 
returned  vividly,  and  became  stronger, 
as  the  moment  approached  when  I 
would  leave  her  for  ever.  I  saw  her 
magnificent  eyes  sparkling  through  her 
veil. 

*<Senora,"  said  I,  with  hesitation, 
as  our  attendant,  by  hurrying  on 
before,  had  left  us  for  one  instant 
alone — *'  Semora,"  I  continued,  urged 
by  a  kind,  a  grateful,  and  a  stronger 
impulse  than  I  could  at  that  time  ana- 
lyse,  ''though  to  remain  here  is  re- 
mainin^  but  to  die,  I  leave  Giudad 
Beal  with  the  most  sincere  sorrow.'* 

"  And  why  V* 

''Because  I  may  never  see  you 
again." 

"  But  I,  also,  am  going  to  Madrid— 
and  this  nisht,  too." 

I  remembered  the  words  of  Grogan ; 
I  knew  all  a  Spanish  love  was  capable 
of;  my  heart  leaped  within  me. 

"  Madrid  1"  I  reiterated. 

"  With  you  and  your  brave  dragoon. 
Ah,  senor,  do  not  refuse  to  escort  me. 
My  father  is  bent  on  marrying  me  to 
Don  Jose " 

"What I—that  rascally  old  town- 
major  ?  My  dear  senora,  I  beg  you 
not  to  think  of  it." 

"Ah I  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
of  it,  and  wept  for  it,  too." 

'*Then,"  said  I,  drawing  breath 
more  freely,  and  seeing  a  prospect  of 
vengeance  on  that  pot-bellied  major, 
"  you  do  not  love  him?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  hate,  abhor,  detest 
him ;  and  to  avoid  hLm,  am  about  to 


retue  to  Madrid,  where  my  aunt  lives. 
She  is  reverend  mother  at  our  Lady 
of  Atocha.  You  know  the  great  con- 
vent, where  the  little  Jesus  is  that 
works  the  miracles,  and  looks  so  beau- 
tiful, a  love  of  an  infant,  on  the  al- 
tar of  the  hundred  lamps.  My  aunt 
will  save  me  from  this  aetested  union, 
if  you,  senor,  will  but  afibrd  me  your 
escort.  I  am  friendless,"  she  continu* 
ed,  weeping ;  "  for  such  is  the  terror 
of  m^  father*s  name  that  there  is  not  a 
man  m  Giudad  Beal  whom  I  can  trust. 
Yet  I  shall  confide  in  your  goodness ; 
indeed,  I  am  sure — ^I  know— -I  think 
I  may.  The  British  ofiicer  has  ahieh 
sense  of  chivalry  and  honour,  but  Ay 
de  mil  el  Etpanol  no  tiene  nadtu** 

"  Madam,*'  said  I,  touched  to  the 
heart  by  the  compliment,  andherconfid- 
ing  nature,  "  trust  to  me,  and  while  life 
reinains,  by  heaven,  and  that  honour, 
I  will  see  you  safely  to  Madrid.*' 

Grogan,  with  four  saddle-horses, 
stood  at  the  gate.  We  mounted,  the 
fair  Estella  springing  on  her  iennet,  a 
ta  cavalier y  m  the  mshion  of  old  Gaa- 
tile.  We  left  Giudad  Beal  by  the 
northern  gate,  and  then  put  our  horses 
to  their  mettle,  as  we  avoided  the  di- 
rect route  to  Madrid,  and  struck  off 
into  the  mountains  towards  Garrion  do 
Galatrava. 

I  might  spin  my  story  beyond  the 
limits  allotted  to  me  in  the  Dublin 
UNivxBsirY  Maoazins;  but  surely  it 
requires  no  conjurer  to  guess  the  se- 
quel I  The  interest  b^un  by  tlra 
miniature,  so  fortunately  found,  the 
charming  society,  confidence,  and  ge- 
nerous spirit  of  the  original,  strengw- 
ened  and  confirmed.  Li  four  days  we 
reached  Madrid,  and  in  four  more  we 
were  married  in  the  convent  chapel  of 
Atocha. 

The  Marauis  sent  the  Major  Don 
Jose  expressly  to  Wellington,  request- 
ing him  to  hang  and  behead  me.  His 
grace  declined  to  accede,  but  the  name 
of  Gaptain  ,  of  Les  Ghasseurs 

Britanniques,  was  struck  out  of  the 
army-list.  My  head  is  still  safe  on  my 
shoulders,  though  somewhat  powdered 
by  time.  Thanks  to  his  Grace  of  Bich- 
mond,  I  have  ^t  my  medal  with  eight 
clasps,  and  enjoy  10s.  6d.  per  day,  in 
a  snug  little  cottage  near  Edinburgh, 
where  La  Senora  £stella  (now  known 
under  another^  name)  is  stooping  at 
this  moment  kindly  over  mv  cnair,  as 
I  write  the  last  line  to  an  old  soldkr's 
yarn. 
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The  ANCIENT  CiTT  OF  Wmittapoora 
was  founded  504  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  by  Wijitta,  celebrated  as  a 
fortified  city,  for  its  siese,  during 
the  wars  between  Elala  and  Dootogai- 
moono,  which  occurred  in  the  second 
century  b.c.  The  contest  was  finally 
decided  by  single  combat,  each  mount- 
ed on  an  elephant,  when  Elala  was 
slain.  The  body  was  burned  where 
he  fell;  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Annaradhapoora ;  and  a 
decree  issued  by  his  noble-minded  con- 
queror, prohibiting  any  person  passing 
Uiis  tomo,  riding,  or  by  beat  of  drum; 
and  although  2,000  years  have  passed 
away,  the  observance  is  still  held  sa- 
cred by  every  native,  of  whatever  caste 
or  desree. 

This  great  city  has  long  since  passed 
away,  which  poured  its  population 
over  its  once  fertile  plains,  and  nought 
remains,  save  a  small  da^obah,  forty 
feet  in  height,  covered  with  trees  and 
jungle.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  leads 
up  to  its  base,  having  two  sculptured 
stones  at  their  foot,  each  representing 
the  rude  figure  of  a  king.  There  are 
also  a  long  inscription,  carved  on  a 
stone,  in  the  Pali  character,  much 
defaced  by  time ;  a  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  fort ;  and  the 
ruined  tank,  which  once  irrigated  for 
miles  around,  the  fertile  rice  fields. 
Now,  owing  to  the  escape  of  its  waters, 
Wijittapoora  is  a  neglected  swamp, 
and  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places 
in  the  island.  Here  the  forest  path, 
for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  resembled 
a  walk  through  a  beautiful  flower- 
garden,  with  leafy  arbours,  trellised 
with  blooming  flowers  of  every  colour. 
Jungle  rope,  and  other  air  plants, 
coil^  round,  and  htmg  from  the 
branches  of  aged  trees,  like  great 
snakes,  some  of  which  had  poisonous 
thorns,  fully  two  inches  in  len^,  as 
sharp  as  a  needle,  while  the  air  was 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  smell  of 
wild  thyme.  On  ascending  the  high 
rocky  bank  of  the  Kilawava  Oya,  a 
glorious  view  presented  itself  both  up 


and  down  this  noble  river,  the  bed  of 
which  was  composed  of  rugged,  grey 
rocks ;  the  clear  water  in  many  places 
stretching  firom  bank  to  bank,  hissing 
and  foaming  over  a  pebbly  bed,  or 
suiting  and1)rawUng  through  a  nar- 
row channel  formed  by  the  large  sil- 
very rocks.     Old  trees,  with  gnarled 
branches,   and  varied  foliage,   raised 
their  great  stems  on  either  side,  spread- 
ing across,  so  as  nearly  to  shut  out  the 
sky,  and  were  reflected  in  the  stream 
like  a  mirror — deep,  dark,  and  trans- 
parent, or  gliding  gently  onward,  be- 
neath the  rich,  leafy  underwood,   a 
warm  and  lovely  green,  where  every 
stone  and  pebble  was  seen  below  its 
surface.    Thin  streams  of  bright  sun- 
light shone  down  on  the  taU  lemon 
grass  and  giant  fern,  which  had  a  ma- 
gical  efiect ;  while  the  hoarse  brawling 
and  hissing  of  the  water,  mingled  with 
the  notes  of  the  Cei^lon  robin,  and 
the  mocking-bird,  which  repeated  our 
whistling  as  distinctly  as  an  echo,  im- 
parted  additional  delight,  and  added 
much  to  our  enjoyment;  which  was 
here  most  agreeably  increased  — .  on 
turning  the  angle  of  a  rock  we  beheld 
an  excellent  breakfast  prepared  for  us, 
after  our  delightful  mommg's  ride  of 
fourteen  miles.     From  henoe  we  pro- 
ceeded along  a  narrow  road  to  The 
AuKANE  WiHARE,  distant  two  and  a- 
half  miles.    This  temple  is  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  large  rock,  on  which 
there  is  a  long  inscnption.     Descend- 
ing a  flight  of  stone  steps,  we  entered 
a  small  enclosed  space,  where  a  huge 
colossal  statue  of  Buddhu  presented 
itself,  measuring  upwards  of  fifty  feet 
in  height,  carved  out  of  the  face  of  an 
immense  perpendicular  block  of  gra- 
nite.    This  gigantic  figure  is  most  ad- 
mirably executed,  and  seems  not  only 
to  bid  defiance  to  time,  but  even  to  the 
more  destructive  hand  of  man.    The 
drapery  hangs  in  graceful  folds,  and  is 
as  perfect,  as  if  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  sculptor.    It  is  joined  at  the 
back  to  the  rock,  for  the  purpose  of 
support,  and  stands  on  a  handsome 
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ptsluslol,  clcnttfd  nboiit  tcven  Stxt 
ubuvc  tbc  isrouiiil.  On  tluj  rii:lit  is 
I>lACt!il  u  8cul{>lurK<l  Rtono,  ropri'svutlng 
a  i-ubni  caiH^Ui,  with  thu  liuod  ex- 
tiimjud;  duniDii  ami  sequiil  worship 
bviiig  tito  most  nncitint  ot  all  tbu  hi'S- 
thun  BupL-Rititiunii  of  thu  east,  llniwl 
grccii  IvaTv^i  aikd  tiny  creeping  phiiita 
buii|{  over  the  face  of  tho  evcrliMliii); 
rook,  and  lliiw<?rinj;  iibnilni  |^i*  out 
ol'its  i;ivvicuij,  wbilu  thi;  p4.'iti.t.'1\il  river 


Hits  sccnlH.-liiw,  gliding  tlm>u}^i  thenEt 
IbnrHt  by  vliiob  we  wen:  surrouiii]t<l, 
with  not  u  buinnii  lutliitaUun  tor  inik'^, 
iavo  tbo  pun^als  o(  thme  poor  primtf. 
Tills  statue  was  discovcrctl  liy  a  party 
of  t;ci)tlutiicn,  u  fuw  ycar!>  ag",  vbn 
weru  out  uU-phaiit  huutiiiL',  anil  may 
truly  In:  said  to  riTol  the  kindtul 
wanders  of  Upper  Egypt,  or  Ceiitnil 
America,  for  antiijuity,  of  colosMtl  ili- 
menMona,  and  ndiiiirable  ptuportiun. 


ASTIqflTlKS   OF  MEHlSTlf-»l Tbu 

wu-reil  iiiiiuntaiii  of  Moliintihii  u  si. 
tiuiUid  about  »ev(>n  uiilencaiitof  Anna- 
radliiiiHMira,  and  was  foniH'rlv  iuulud- 
o<)  witliin  tbc  walls  of  tliat  nli-bratiHl 
cily.  It  (Icriven  its  iiatiiu  from  Jle- 
liiiidii,  who  lirst  punio  bi  Oi^yloii,  •tl)7 
;i\>ars  B.C. ;  alKiut  tile  Jieriud  tbut  his 
latlHT,  Kins  Daiuiiiosiiku,  A-nl  ui'or 
tlie  hniiieh  of  the  vaeivd  tret'.  fri>iii  lliu 
biiiiks  of  tiic  Ganges.  ISilll  stone 
i-l(>[H<  ciiDduct  you  111  its  Riimitiiti  ihi' 
finit  lliizht  vfwhieh  ix  furimil  with 
great  (Ictaeheil  blocks  of  sunu:  I'ni-b 
Hn'.ls'iiritig  twi-lity  feet  in  h'ii;;tli,  wi'a- 
tluT-tvorn  and  brukuu  ;  others  ;ire  cut 


out  of  the  solid  roek — a  stupendous 
and  wonderful  undertaking.  In  the 
ascvnt,  you  ]>ai<i  a  nnmlier  fif  anvU-ni 
relii-s,  tuinjilcs,  anil  dagoUihs.  On  lliu 
hi^'liu:<t  {Hiiiit  stands  tlie  huge  Kt  Wi- 
liaru  dngobah,  whicb  id  a  briek  struc- 
ture, nearly  cuvured  with  fulli^wa 
forest  tree^,  erected  over  a  holy  n*lic 
of  liuddhii — a  hair  which  givw  on  a 
mole  Iictwecii  his  cyelirows.  In  a 
jHirtion  of  llie  overhangini;  roek  js  n 
tiniiill  lenijile,  mntiLtninj:  a  wi-llcx- 
c'Lited  li:;ure  of  Utidilfau.  wbieli  is  fust 
monlilering  (ii  lU-cay.  Relow,  stauil« 
the  Anibii.'tclla  dngobab,  a  beantJIiil 
structure  built  of  cut  stunct  surroundeii 
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■H  of  handsome  co- 
with  elaboratol/  wrought  sculp- 
tured capitals.  Tbia  is  the  ipot  on 
which  Mchindu  held  hia  conference 
with  King  Deweniplatjssa.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  sacred  mountain, 
scattered  around,  are  mutilated  sta- 
tues and  rich  fragracnts  of  sculpture ; 
while  temples,  shnnes,  and  dagobahs, 
peep  out  through  the  palmjra  and 
cocoa-palms,  to  speak  ot  the  sanctitv 
of  the  place.  A  huge  beetling  nx^ 
rises  behind,  on  which  there  are  several 
long  insciiptiona,  in  the  Pali  character, 
partly  defaced  by  time.  In  the  pred. 
pitous  side  of  this  rock  is  the  dizzy 
and  dangerous  bed  of  Mehindu,  not 
unlike  St.  Kevin's  Bed,  at  Glenda- 
lough,  but  more  dilEcult  of  access. 
This  coincidence  is  remarkable,  be- 
tween the  Asiatic  and  the  European 


devotee.  From  this  spot  is  obtained 
another  wonderful  panoramic  view  ; 
the  wide-spread  forest  in  every  direc- 
tion around.  On  the  N.E.  is  seen  the 
hill  of  Saingliamolia ;  on  the  S.E.  the 
lofty  mountain  of  RittagaUa  ;  while, 
on  the  west,  and  immediately  below, 
appear  the  tanks  and  dagobahs  of 
Annaradhapoora.  Ceylon  is  one  vast 
forest  from  sea  to  sea,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  miles  inland,  round  its 
shores,  where  flourishes  in  great  per- 
fection the  cocoa  palm  (fringing  tho 
borders  of  this  lovely  island),  which  is 
one  of  tho  most  valuable  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  east.  It  supplies  the  In- 
dian with  all  thelnxunes  and  necessaries 
of  life,  and  is  more  lerviceable  to  man 
than  any  other  tree  in  the  world,  with 
tho  exception  of  the  date  palm,  to 
which  its  uses  bear  a  strong  resemblance. 


The  Ruined  Giti  of  ANHABjtimA-  nary  in  the  world.      Imagination  can- 

pooRA As  the  antiquities  of  a  coun-  not  picture  anything  more  striking  and 

tr^   are  said  to  be  closely  associated  interesting  to  the   traveller,  than   its 

with  its  early  history  and  religion,  the  wonderful  ruins,  buried  in  the  depths 

ancient  city  of  Annaradhapoora  may  be  of  impenetrable    forests    and   jungle 

considered  one  of  tho  most  extraordi-  wastes.    These  edifices  have  witnessed 
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the  Iftpse  of  conntless  generations; 
they  have  seen  empires  and  dynasties 
rise,  flourish,  and  decay ;  yet  they 
still  remain,  as  monuments  of  its  for- 
mer  greatness.  Annaradhapoora  was 
founded  437  years  before  the  Christian 
era;  was  the  capital  of  Ceylon  for 
upwards  of  1300  ^ears ;  and  where 
nmety  kings  are  said  to  have  reigned. 
It  covered  a  space  of  sixteen  scjuare 
miles ;  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  sixty, 
four  miles  in  circumference ;  and  con- 
tained palaces,  temples,  water-courses, 
tanks,  rice-fields,  gardens,  and  forests. 
Its  streets  were  wide,  and  of  great  ex- 
tent, one  of  which  extended  as  far  as 
the  sacred  mountain  of  Mehintilai,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles ;  through  which 
the  processions  of  the  priests  took 
place,  amid  all  the  pomp  of  ecclesiastical 
prosperity  and  princely  munificence— 
the  King  and  his  nobles  appearing  in 
the  train. 

It  has  now  dwindled  into  a  poor, 
mean  village,  containing  a  small  ba- 
zaar, a  few  huts,  a  courthouse,  and 
the  cottage  of  the  Government  agent 
The  surrounding  forest  conceals  the 
ruins  of  this  once-fiuned  capital;  where, 
in  every  direction,  for  miles,  are  tem. 
pies,  dagobahs,  and  elegant  sculptured 
stones  and  pillars.  The  place  is  still 
venerated  by  the  followers  of  Buddhu, 
and  they  consider  it  the  most  holy  in 
Ceylon.  Its  ruins  are  hallowed  by  his 
sacred  character ;  yet  all  its  venerable 
structures  speak  of  desolation  and  de- 
cay.  The  water-courses  are  choked 
up ;  the  vast  city,  with  its  immense  po- 
pulation, has  long  since  disappeared; 
silence  reigns  amid  its  ruined  temples ; 
its  once  fertile  fields  are  a  swamp,  the 
haunt  of  the  elephant  and  the  alliga- 
tor :  still  these  wonderful  relics  re- 
main, to  remind  us  of  its  grandeur  in 
the  days  of  old. 

The  Lowa  Mata  Fata,  or  Brazen 
Palace,  was  erected  by  Dootogaimoo- 
no,  B.c.  142  years.  Its  height  was  270 
feet;  and  it  was  supported  by  1,600 
stone  pillars  (which  are  still  standing), 
having  nine  stories,  containing  apart- 
ments for  1000  priests ;  and  was  roofed 
with  brass.  The  pillars  are  in  rows, 
and  are  set  parallel  to  each  other ;  the 
distance  between  each  pillar  varying 
fix)m  two  to  four  feet.  The  priests, 
eminent  for  great  piety,  had  the  aonour 
of  boin^  lodged  m  the  iipper  stories 
(like  artists  and  authors  ot  Uie  present 
day),  whilst  those  of  doubtful  merit 
were  domiciled  below.    This  building 


has  undergone  alterations  and  repair, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  different 
kings.  It  was  destroyed  a.d.  286, 
with  other  religious  edifices,  by  Ma- 
hassen,  who,  a&r  repenting  of  the  sins 
he  had  committed,  commenced  rebuilds 
ing  it ;  but  died  before  it  was  conu 
pleted. 

Oppodte  to  the  Brazen  Palace,  on  a 
mound  oversown  with  aloes,  palm- 
trees,  and  jungle,  is  a  handsome^ 
sculptured  stone,  in  bass-relief,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  mutilated 
columns,  which  is  pointed  out  as  the 
grave  of  Elala. 

The  next  objects  in  this  vicinity 
which  arrest  attention,  are  the  Mahd 
WiHARE,  or  Gbeat  Temple,  and  sa- 
cred tree.  At  the  foot  of  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  ornamented  with  carved 
figures,  tne  entrance  to  the  courtyard, 
is  a  lar^  semicircular  block  of  granite, 
contaimn^  an  admirable  basso-relievo, 
representing  a  procession  of  the  horse, 
elephant,  bon,  and  bull,  beautifully 
drawn,  and  Ml  of  life  and  action. 
Two  other  sections  contain  wreaths  of 
the  lotus  flower  ;  and  a  fourth,  a  pro- 
cession of  the  dodo,  with  the  lotus  in 
its  bill.  This  is  by  far  the  finest  piece 
of  sculpture  at  Annaradhapoora,  or, 
perhaps,  any  other  part  of  the  island. 

The  Maha  Wxhabe  was  erected 
by  Tisso,  300  years  b.c.  It  stands 
in  an  enclosed  space,  345  in  length,  by 
216  feet  in  breaath.  Here  lie  scattmd 
among  huge  trees  elegant  bass-reliefs, 
mutilated  statues,  and  broken  pillars. 
Out  of  the  centre  of  a  building  of  four 
terraces,  each  having  a  space  of  about 
eight  feet  to  stand  on,  the  upper  being 
the  smallest,  grows — 

The  Sacred  Bo  Tree,  Firub  Reli- 
Gioso,  or,  Java  Sri  Maba  Bodik. 
Wahamsbt  (the  great,  famous,  and 
triumphant  fig-tree),  which  is  an  ob- 
ject of  the  greatest  veneration  among 
the  Buddhists,  and  is  visited  by  thou- 
sands  of  pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  the 
island.  Before  permitting  you  to  as- 
cend the  ladder  leading  up  to  the 
sacred  spot,  the  priests  oblige  you  to 
take  ofi'your  shoes,  lest  the  holy  ground 
should  be  polluted. 

This  is  a  branch  of  the  tree  under 
which  Goutama  sat,  the  day  he  became 
a  Buddhu.  The  Ri\ja  Ratanacari  says 
— "  The  king  determined  on  fulfilling 
the  prophecy,  and  went  to  Ceylon,  wiu 
a  great  retinue  of  riders  on  ekphants, 
riders  on  horses,  riders  on  chariots,  and 
pedestrians,  from  the  banks  of  the 
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Ganges,  with  the  right-hand  branch 
of  the  king  of  all  trees ;  and,  having 
made  the  necessary  ofierings>  ascended 
upon  a  ladder  of  gold,  and,  with  a 
painter's  pencil  and  yellow  painty 
drew  a  mane  round  the  branch,  on  the 
right-side  of  the  tree,  when,  in  an  in- 
stant,  the  branch  was  parted  from  the 
trunk,  and,  without  anv  visible  agency, 
was  placed  in  a  yessei  of  gold,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  gods,  llien^  the 
king,  Dharma  l^ka,  having  determined 
on  sending  the  said  branch,  which  he 
now  call^  Sree-Bodin-Wahansey,  to 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  some  of  his  own 
£unily,  and  eight  princes  of  other  fami- 
lies, and  along  with  them  the  eighteen 
castes  of  people,  together  with  his  own 
daughter,  called  Sunittra,  who  had 
become  a  priestess,  and  a  great  many 
other  priestesses,  commanded  them, 
saying,  *  Take  to  Annaradhapoora,  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  Sree-Msiia- 
Bodin.Wahansev,  and  present  the  same 
to  my  friend,  the  king,  Deweny  Foe- 
tissa  Kajah,  and  inform  him  that  I  have, 
at  three  different  times,  made  an  offer- 
ing to  allJamba  Dwipa,  to  Jaya^Maya- 
Bodin-Wahansey  (the  bo-tree),  and 
tell  him  to  act  in  the  same  manner.' 
He  then  put  the  tree  on  board  ship, 
with  a  heart  full  of  grief,  and  eyes  full 
of  tears,  and  worshipped,  saying  to  the 
tree,  '  Oh,  lord  1  who  was  the  helper  of 
Buddhn,  go  to  Ceylon.'  And  thus 
the  said  tree,  like  a  calpoy  weershu  (a 
tree  which  confers  whatever  maybe 
wished  for),  alighted  at  Annaradha- 
poora, at  the  same  place  where  the 
DO  had  been  planted  by  former  Budd- 
hus ;  and  stood  erect,  at  seven  cubits 
above  the  earth.  The  people  had  pre> 
pared  sweet-smelline  flowers,  and  wor- 
shipped; and  the  king,  to  show  his 
regard,  stood  on  the  watch^  for  a 
whole  week,  afore  the  same  tree." 

When  I  visited  this  place,  in  July, 
]  848,  two  of  its  branches  had  shot  across 
the  walls,  and  were  supported  by  the 
strong  branch  of  a  tree,  somewhat  like 
a  crutch,  having  a  littie  silk  cushion, 
stuffed  with  cotton,  underneath,  to  pre- 
vent  its  holy  arm  from  sustaining  in- 
jury. A  few  years  previous,  a  branch 
was  blown  down  during  a  storm,  on 
which  occasion  a  ereat  meeting  of  the 
priests  was  held  m>m  all  parts  of  the 
island,  when  they  lamented  and  howled 
over  it  for  many  days ;  they  afterwards 
rolled  it  in  silk,  burned  it  on  a  pile, 
and  buried  the  ashes  with  great  so- 
lemnity and  sorrow. 


In  the  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  buried 
in  the  depths  of  the  jungle,  are  six 
dagobahs,  the  tombs  of  the  relics  of 
Buddhu.  The  most  important  and 
beautiful  of  these  structures,  by  far, 
is  the  Tooph&rama  dagobah,  which 
stands  on  an  artificial  terrace,  consi- 
derably elevated  above  the  surrounding 
countiy.  It  is  approached  by  means 
of  a^h^h  flight  of  stone  steps,  at  each 
side  ofwhiim  is  placed  a  massive  piece 
of  sculpture,  representing  an  ammal, 
with  the  body  or  an  alli^tor,  the  grim 
mouth  open,  displaying  its  great  teeth. 
It  has  also  the  trunk  of  an  elephant, 
and  a  serpent  coiled  lying  on  its  head. 
Two  bass-relief^  deeply  and  well  cut, 
about  four  feet  in  height,  stand  at  eadi 
end  of  the  first  step ;  likewise,  two  of 
the  same  design  at  the  top,  represent- 
ing some  of  their  heathen  deities.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  bride,  co- 
vered with  a  coating  of  chunam ;  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  assem^ 
blage  of  pillars,  in  four  rows,  each  row 
numbering  twenty-seven,  forming;  an 
aggregftte  of  one  hundred  and  eight. 
Tne  wafts  are  composed  of  one  solid 
block  of  granite,  with  square  bases, 
and  octaeonal  shafts,  measuring  twen- 
ty.four  leet  in  len^  and  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter.  Ae  capitals,  which 
are  also  octagonal*  are  highly  orna- 
mented with  sculpture,  having  dancing 
figures,  and  other  devices,  exquisitely 
cut,  in  bass-relief.  The  steps  are  richly 
carved,  with  rows  of  figures.  Many  of 
the  columns  are  in  an  inclining  posi- 
tion,  while  others  lie  prostrate,  amid 
the  accumulated  dust  of  ages;  sculp- 
tured capitals,  elegant  plinths,  an  ele- 
phant's feeding-troueh,  chiselled  out 
of  one  great  block  of  stone,  richly  or- 
namented with  carvings,  pedestals,  and 
carved  stones  lie  overwhelmed  in  rub- 
bish, or  obscured  with  v^tation. 

On  the  riffht  of  this  £iigobah  are 
the  ruins  of  uie  Delada  Malesawa,  or 
Temple  of  the  Tooth  of  Buddhu,  in 
which  the  sacred  relic  was  deposited 
when  it  was  first  brought  to  Ceylon, 
A.  D.  309.  These  ruins  stand  on  a 
mound,  and  are  approached  by  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  ricniy  ornamented.  At 
their  foot  is  placed  a  semicircular  stone, 
splendidly  sculptured,  nearly  similar  in 
design  to  the  one  I  mentioned  at  the 
Maha  Wihare,  having  a  procession  of 
the  bull,  horse,  lion,  and  dephant, 
carrying  the  lotus  flower  in  its  trunk ; 
also  a  train  of  the  dodo,  carrying  the 
same  flower  in  their  bills,  and  scrolls 
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and  wreaths  of  flowers,  elegantly  exe- 
cuted, and  in  perfect  preservation.  At 
each  fiide  of  the  steps  is  placed  a  massive 
block  of  stone,  representing  a  huge  fa- 
bulous animal,  having  the  head  and 
body  of  a  crocodile,  and  trunk  of  the 
elephant,  with  open  mouth,  as  if  guard- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  sacred  edifice ; 
of  which,  a  square  and  well- jointed  stone 
doorway  and  a  number  of  fluted  co. 
lumns,  with  carved  capitals,  of  difie- 
rent  design  from  the  others,  ranged  on 
each,  alone  remain  standing.  Nu- 
merous fluents  of  figures  and  ani- 
mals,  stone  coflins,  and  lamps  lay 
scattered  around ;  while  vestiges  of 
other  edifices  were  partly  buried  among 
the  huge  leaves  of  the  yam  and  aloe, 
over  which  waved  a  group  of  Pal- 
mjrra  and  cocoa-palms.  About  half  a 
mile,  in  an  easterly  direction,  a  forest 
path  leads  to  the  Jaitawanarama  dago- 
bab,  another  of  these  huge,  brick  struc- 
tures, erected  by  Mahasen,  a.b.  275. 
It  measures  in  height  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  steeple,  is  covered  with  forest 
trees  and  impenetrable  junele,  which 
^ves  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  vegeta- 
tion of  the  island.  The  approaoi  is 
gained  by  several  flights  of  stone  steps. 
At  their  foot  stands  a  large  stone,  with 
a  figure  in  bass-relief,  and  a  number  of 
shaus  of  pillars  remain  standing.  Their 
capitals  are  round  in  form,  adorned 
with  leaves,  which  lie  scattered  about, 
among  other  fragments  of  sculptured 
stones.  The  most  ancient  of  these  re- 
lics is  the  Abayapirie  dagobah,  which 
was  erected  by  King  Waltagam  Bahoo, 
B.c.  76  years;  and  measur^  in  heieht 
four  hundred  and  five  feet,  but  has 
gone  greatly  to  deca^ .  The  entire 
structure  is  covered  with  dense  wood. 
Great  heaps  of  mouldering  bricks  lie 
in  masses  around  its  base,  where  stands 
a  kind  of  cell,  surrounded  by  stone  pil- 
lars, which  appear  at  one  time  to  have 
supported  a  roof.  In  the  centre  lies  a 
lai^e,  hollow  flag.  Here  flourish  a 
number  of  magnificent  Buddhu  trees, 
with  their  beautiful,  sweet-scented  white 
flower,  which  is  presented  as  a  sacred 
offering  at  all  the  shrines  of  Buddhu. 

The  Lanka  Rama  dagobah,  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Mahasen,  a.d.  276  and 
302,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  these 
ancient  monumental  tombs  of  the  re- 
lics of  Buddhu.  Much  of  the  chunam 
with  which  it  was  coated  has  fallen  off, 
leaving  the  solid  brick-work  visible, 
which  imparts  an  agreeable  variety  of 


colour  to  its  weather-stained  sides. 
Trees  and  shrubs  have  sprung  out  of 
the  crevices  of  its  masonrjr.  ft  is  sur- 
rounded with  rows  of  pillars,  similar 
in  design  and  exquisite  chiselling  to 
those  at  Toopharama,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  massy  flight  of  stone 
stairs.  Fragments  of  mixed  sculptures 
lie  strewn  about;  but  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  bass-reliefs,  many  of 
which  I  have  passed  over,  would  be 
tedious  and  umnteresting.  The  Pal- 
myra palm  waves  its  broad  leaves  over 
these  mouldering  ruins. 

There  are  also  in  the  circuit  of  a  few 
miles  elephant  stables,  and  the  fragments 
of  a  stone  feeding«trough,  sixty-three 
feet  long,  made  by  command  of  Dooto- 
gaimoono,B.c.  200;  arock  temple,  a  tank 
of  hewn  stone,  and  numerous  other  inte- 
resting  relics.  From  the  accounta  given 
by  the  ancient  native  historians  of  the 
external  decorations  of  the  great  mo- 
numental tombs  of  the  relics  of  Budd- 
hu, their  magnificence,  when  in  apcr- 
fect  state,  cannot  be  doubted.     They 
all  seem  to  be  solid  structures,  having 
no  entrance  in  their  sides,  nor  have 
any  passages  been  found  underground, 
whicn,  from  their  gigantic  dimensions, 
might  have  been  supposed  to  exist. 
Their  form  is  alike,   from  the  huge 
Abagagirie  dagobah  to  the  miniature 
edifices  which  abound  at  Mehintiloi. 
The  ereat  rock  temples,  colossal  sta- 
tues, beautiful  pillars,  exauisite  sculp- 
tures, and  wonderful  tanxs,  some  of 
them  measuring  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference,   demonstrate  a  state  of 
prosperity  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
time,  and  fully  prove  the  former  g^t- 
ness  and  splendour  of  the  island.  These 
interesting  remains  lie  scattered  in  the 
deep  solitudes  of  the  forest ;  wild  beasts 
prowl  among  the  sacred  edifices  of  the 
nallowed  city,  where  the  bear,  cheetah, 
elephant,  and  elk  abound.    The  trees 
are   tenanted  by  the    owl,  peafowl, 
jungle  cock,  and  parrot;   wnile  the 
prophetic  scream  of  the  devil  bird  is 
beard  amid  the  ruins  of  this  solitary 
and  desolate  spot,  sencUng  forth  such 
unearthly  sounds,  screaming,  wailiog» 
and  moaning,  wauffh  o,  waugh  Oy  so 
wild,  loud,  and  fng^tfcd,  ^t  the  very 
dogs  tremble  at  the  sound.    No  other 
cry  is  heard  at  all  approaching  to  it ; 
and  as  Ceylon  is  said  at  a  remote  pe- 
riod of  time  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
demons,  the  natives  believe  it  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  devil  himself,  and  dread 
it  as  an  ill  omen,  and  the  certain  fore- 
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runner  of  some  approaching  calamity. 
It  often  bursts  out  with  its  discordant 
yells  at  midnight  over  your  dwelling, 
waking  you  out  of  your  quiet  sleep, 
when  it  is  truly  terrific,  and  quite 
enough  to  make  one  believe  that  it  be* 
longs  not  to  this  world.  Old  Knox  most 
seriously  asserts  it  to  be  the  voice  of 
the  devil.  It  proceeds,  however,  from 
the  Virginian  horned-owl.  Here  also 
is  heard  the  plaintive  moan  of  the  sloth, 
the  cry  of  the  monkey,  the  scream  of 
the  peacock,  the  chattering  of  the  par- 
rot, the  bark  of  the  elk  and  spotted 
deer,  and  the  loud  trumpeting  of  the 
elephant,  to  remind  the  traveller  that 
he  is  in  the  heart  of  a  vast  forest,  far 
removed  from  the  populous  abodes  of 
man,  where  once  nourished  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Annaradhapoon 


**Thj  form,  pale  city  of  the  wwte,  appears 
Like  lome  faint  rUion  of  departed  yean  i 
In  mazy  clnsten,  still  a  giant  train, 
Thy  KulptuTdd  fabrics  whiten  on  the  plain.** 

Among  other  things  necessary,  before 
entering  on  a  journey  through  the  forests 
of  Ceylon,  a  knowledge  of  farriery  is  in- 
dispensable. Of  this  we  were  all  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  except  one  gentle- 
man, who  performed  the  operation  of 
shoeing  his  horse  with  wonderful 
dexterity  and  skill,  having  provided 
himself  with  shoes  before  leaving 
Colombo. 

Up  to  this  period  the  excursion  was 
the  most  delightful  and  interesting  I 
ever  had  in  my  life,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Sir  £.  Tennent  (as  well  as 
for  all  my  excursions  through  Ceylon), 
who,  on  this  occasion,  invited  mo  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  official  tour  through 
the  northern  province  of  the  island. 
The  entire  party  were  most  agreeable 
and  happv,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
wonderful  scenery  and  antiquities  with 
which  the  forests  of  Ceylon  abound. 
I  parted  with  them  on  the  24th  of  July, 
with  regret,  when  they  proceeded  to 
Arripo.  I  remained  at  Annaradha- 
poora  for  two  days  afler  their  depar- 
ture, to  sketch  and  examine  the  ruins. 
My  horse  being  lame,  I  determined  on 
returning  by  way  of  Dambool  to  Eandy, 
and  proceed  thence  by  coach  to  Co- 
lombo. Accordingly,  on  the  26th, 
Mr.  Tranchill,  the  district  judge,  whose 

fuest  I  was,  accompanied  me  as  far  as 
'eriocolum.  We  breakfasted  at  Gal- 
colm,  a  village  composed  of  three  or 
four  native  houses.  The  bungalow, 
which  had  four  sheds,  and  was  thatched 
with  the  plaited  leaves  of  the  cocoa 
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palm ;  the  partitions  were  made  with 
elk  skins,  and  each  shed  was  provided 
with  a  mat  to  sleep  on.  Here  we 
bivouaced  under  the  grateful  shade  of 
a  noble  tamarind-trce,  surrounded  by 
pomegranate,  plantain,  wood-apple, 
gamboge,  and  graceful  palm-trees.  A 
group  of  wild  people,  both  men  and 
women,  nearly  naked,  a  short  distance 
off,  sat  under  a  large  Indian-rubber 
tree.  The  smoke  from  a  wood  fire,  on 
which  they  were  cooking  their  rice,  in 
a  large  chatty,  imparted  a  wonderfully 
picturesc[ue  effect  to  the  scene. 

At  this  spot,  Mr.  T.  shot  a  large 
monkey,  which  tumbled  dead  amone 
the  long  grass.  The  poor  animal  had 
one  of  Its  young  in  its  arms  when  it 
fell,  which  escaped  uninjured,  and  was 
taken  to  the  bungalow.  The  scream- 
ing of  the  tribe  was  deafening,  as  they 
sprang  from  tree  to  tree,  in  terrible 
consternation.  The  people  complained 
loudly  of  the  robberies  of  midnight 
marauders,  who  drove  off  their  buffalos' 
and  also  demanded  paddy.  We  noticed 
numbers  of  jackals,  and  heard  the  fre- 
quent trumpeting  of  elephants.  While 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  bath  in  the 
Malwattoo  Oya,  we  saw  two  large 
cobras  glide  from  beneath  a  rock  close 
to  our  clothes,  on  the  river's  bank. 
This,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  alligators  in  the  muddy  waters, 
hastened  our  onward  journey.  The 
Malwattoo  Oya  is  the  river  which 
Robert  Knox,  by  keeping  its  course, 
escaped  from  captivity,  after  a  confine- 
ment in  the  Kandyan  country  for 
nearly  twenty  years ;  arriving  at  the 
fort  of  Arripo,  18th  October,  1679, 
afler  many  privations  and  escapes  from 
elephants  and  alligators.  We  arrived 
at  Periocolum,  where  we  dined  and 
slept.  The  next  morning  we  parted ; 
Mr.  T.  for  Annaradhapoora,  and  I  for 
Dambool,  accompanied  by  a  canganey, 
or  ffuide,  mv  horse-keeper,  and  two 
Coolies.  When  within  three  miles  of 
the  latter  place,  we  met  multitudes  of 
the  villagers  flying  into  the  jungle  on 
either  side  of  the  road ;  some  of  them 
driving  their  cattle  into  the  forest, 
others  with  burdens  on  their  heads.  On 
asking  what  was  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
citement, we  were  told  that  several 
thousand  men,  armed  with  guns  and 
swords,  had  assembled  at  Dambool, 
and  crowned  a  man  King  of  Kandy  at 
the  Great  Temple ;  that  they  were 
murdering  the  Europeans,  and  burning 
their  houses.    The  coolies  refused  to 
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proceed,  so  we  tnmedy  and  I  slept  that 
night  in  the  verandah  of  a  native  house, 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  rioters. 
We  were  onoe  nM>re  on  the  road  bjr 
daybreak  the  next  maming,  and  break- 
fasted  at  Ellogama,  thirteen  miles 
onward,  where  I  was  detained  three 
hours  waiting  for  my  guide  and  coolies. 
During  my  stay,  a  most  respectable 
Moorman  came  four  miles  out  of  his 
way  to  inform  mo  that  men  had  been 
sent  to  capture  me,  and  to  be  off  to 
ike  coast,  as  the  King  had  heard  of  a 
European  having  been  seen  near  Dam- 
bool  the  previous  evening.  I  again 
proceeded  onward,  at  half-past  three, 
and  arrived  at  Mr.  Trnnchill's  at  half, 
past  seven  o'clock,  where  I  met  his 
two  brothers  (one  of  whom  was  an 
oiEcer  in  the  Kiiles} ;  these  gentlemen 
having  only  reached  Annaradhapoora 
a  few  hours  previously,  armed  with  two 
double-barrelled  guns,  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  sport  of  elephant-shoot- 
.ing.  1  related  to  them  what  I  have 
stated,  and  shortly  afterwards,  when 
sitting  at  dinner  in  the  verandah,  a 
villager  came,  accompanied  by  Don 
Samuel  JayteUike,  the  modliar  of  the 
district,  who  confirmed  all  I  had  stated. 
Several  messengers  called  in  the  morn. 
]ng....one  with  an  account  of  my  death, 
which  of  course  I  did  not  believe ; 
others,  that  the  King  was  on  his  way 
to  the  Sacred  Tree  at  Annaradhapoora, 
there,  accordina  to  some  Singhalese 
superstidon,  to  legalise  the  coronation. 
Armed  men  were  said  to  have  bnen 
seen  in  the  neighbom'hood,  and  that 
evening  two  men  were  murdered  on  the 
Futlam  road,  nine  miles  from  where 
we  were  sitting.  Excitement  was  now 
at  its  highest  pitch ;  groups  of  men 
were  standing  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  listening  to  the  latest  reports  and 
rumours.  A  document  was  brought 
to  Mr.  Tranchill,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing  is  a  literal  copy : — 

^^Thfl  command  of  Ms  Hlghnon,  Sree 
Wiekrama  8arw»-Siddhi,  who  has  ssplrMl 
to  the  throoa,  on  the  13th  day  of  Jnly,  \^ 
that  you  — ^—  do,  on  receipt  of  thla, 
without  dely,  cause  the  roada  to  be  blocked 
up,  and  well-watched  by  armed  men ;  and, 
that  you  do  report  what  number  of  places 
are  guarded,  and  the  number  of  arms,  so 
stationed  hy  you.  Such  report  being  sent 
to  the  Palace,  at  4he  fort  of  Matelle,  where 
his  Highness  resides.  In  delanlt  uf  which, 
yon  must  not  oomplaio  if  his  Highness  should 
visit  you  with  his  displeasure  aboold  a  foreign 
cnsmy  rise  ftt>m  tliia  district  (nerewenUawe), 
after  evincing  loyalty  to  his  Higlmess. 


"  This  is  farther  to  inform  yon,  that  being 
rejoiced  at  Hell,  do  not  break  down  branches 
and  block  up  the  path  to  Heaven." 

(Signed) 


<i 


The  villagers  were  now  to  be  seen 
in  crowds,  heavily  laden,  conveying 
their  little  properties  for  concealment 
into  the  j  ung  le.  The  bazaar  was  closed ; 
the  priests  had  four  bullock-bandy  loads 
of  relics,  and  other  property,  conveyed 
to  the  ruined  dagobahs,  and  had  fled 
from  their  temples ;  the  tom-tom  was 
silent,  and  Annaradhapoora  was  com- 

?lctely  deserted  by  all,  except  Mr. 
Vanchill,  his  two  brothers,  the  mod. 
liar,  and  myself.  I  took  my  departure 
for  Arripo,  on  the  3 1st  Jmy,  at  half- 

East  five  in  the  evening,  aocomnanied 
y  Mr.  Charles  Tranchill,  and  pro- 
ceeded a  distance  of  twent}''-one  miles ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  by  tule-light — a 
large  torch  made  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
tlie  cocoa-palm.  The  silence  of  the 
night  was  broken  by  the  occasional 
barking  of  the  jackal  and  the  hooting 
of  the  owl ;  presently  a  crash  was 
heard,  and  a  huge  elephant  dashed 
across  the  road.  The  torch-bearer 
swung  the  light  around;  we  gave  a 
simultaneous  shout,  and  fired  a  couple 
of  shots,  when  the  great  animal  roshed 
into  the  jungle,  and  we  heard  the 
breaking  of  trees,  which  gave  way  to 
his  giant  strensth,  as  he  tore  through 
the  forest,  untu  the  sound  was  lost  m 
distance.  We  arrived  at  the  solitary 
post-house  of  Faymaodo,  where  we 
stopped  for  the  nisrht  in  a  deserted 
house,  which  was  filled  with  coolies. 
They  had  lighted  a  large  fire,  and  the 
dense  smoke  was  issuing  throu^  holes 
in  the  roof  and  apertures  in  its  mod 
walls,  which  were  covered  with  various 
shades  of  brown  dirt,  and  the  raflers 
were  shining  like  tar,  while  dozens  of 
filthy  chatties  lay  about.  The  comfort 
of  the  place  was  enhanced  by  the 
abominable  stench  of  dried  fish ;  and 
the  bole  intended  to  represent  a  win- 
dow was  partially  covered  with  cajan, 
gunny.ba^s,  and  rags.  On  looking 
out  at  midnight  we  saw  wood-fires  in 
all  directions,  where  a  number  of  native 
cattle-drivers,  and  the  ejected  coolies, 
were  seen  bivouacin^.  Placing  our 
gtms  in  a  comer  of  this  rascally  aDodc* 
and  pistols  under  onr  pillow,  wo  retired 
for  the  night,  sufienng  eternal  thirst 
from  the  oppressive  heat,  but  could  pro- 
cure not  even  a  drink  of  water  at  any 
price. 
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We  proceeded  on  our  joumej  before 
suxmse,  and  arriyed  at  Crippinawilly ; 
wherey  with  some  delay  and  difficulty, 
we  obtained  a  few  hoppers  and  some 
thick,  black  coffee  for  breakfast.  Here 
my  horse  lay  down  panting ;  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  die.  We  met  a  coolie 
with  a  oiatty  on  his  head,  containing 
some  dirty  water,  for  which  I  offered 
him  a  shilling,  as  the  poor  horses  were 
dying  with  thirst ;  but  the  fellow  re- 
fused to  sell  it,  and  there  was  no  water 
of  any  kind  to  be  procured  nearer  than 
the  Calla  Oya,  seven  miles  distant. 
We  passed  on  the  road-side  several 
small  Malabar  shrines.  This  river  is 
seventy-two  feet  wide,  and  was  as  dry- 
as  the  desert.  It  is  wooded  on  botn 
sides,  and  the  trees  and  bushes  were 
festooned  with  rags  and  Malabar  coo- 
lies' cruppers,  as  an  offering  to  some 
heathen  deity,  for  miles.  A  number 
of  these  naked  wretches  were  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  dry  bed  of  the  river, 
cookinff  rice  in  a  large  chatty,  on  a 
wood  ore  ;  we  were  thankful  for  a 
drink  of  the  congee,  as  the  rice-water 
IS  called,  and  our  jaded  horses  were 
refreshed  with  water,  procured  by  dig- 
ging a  hole  in  the  sand  to  allow  the 
absorbed  water  to  ooze  through  its 
sides.  We  then  proceeded  on  to  Ar- 
ripo,  and  reached  the  rest-house  about 
seven  o'clock,  an  hour  after  sunset. 
The  country  was  flat,  barren,  and 
desolate-looking  in  the  extreme. 

The  rest-house,  which  was  the  old 
custom-house,  had  certainly  been  mis- 
named, as  it  contained  neither  chair, 
table,  nor  seat  of  any  kind  within  its 
naked  walls ;  nor  could  we  induce  the 
man  in  whose  care  it  was  to  supply  us 
with  food,  although  we  offered  to  pay 
him  liberally  for  anything  he  might  do 
for  us.  So  here  we  were,  without  a  seat 
to  sit  on,  fatigued  and  feverish,  after 
twelve  hours'  exposure  under  a  tropical 
sun.  An  old  Moorman,  however,  hear- 
ing of  our  arrival,  supplied  all  our 
wants — chairs  to  sit  on,  a  table,  curry 
and  rice^  and  coffee. 

From  Arripo,  the  road  runs  along 
the  seaside  for  miles;  flocks  of  sea- 
birds  were  flying  over  the  clear  blue 
water,  and  the  air  cool  and  delightful. 
Quantities  of  sponge  and  large  shells  of 
the  turtie  lay  scattered  along  the  sandy 
beach,  beneath  immense  banks  of  oys- 
ter-shells, which  had  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  successive  pearl  fisheries,  this 
bemg  the  site  of  the  fiunous  pearUfish- 
ery  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Gulf  of  Manar. 


These  fishings,  when  in  full  operation, 
presented  a  busy  and  animated  scene. 
Thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  island,  as  well  as  India — Parsees, 
Hindoos,  Mohamedans,  and  Singhalese, 
in  their  various  costumes,  lined  the 
shore  for  miles,  retailing  their  different 
wares,  as  well  as  speculating  in  the 
chances  of  the  fishery.  The  oysters 
were  disposed  of  by  auction,  by  the 
thousand.  The  pearl  fishery  being 
a  Grovemment  monopoly,  the  profits 
formed  a  most  important  item  in  the 
colonial  revenue,  each  fishery  produc- 
ing, according  to  the  officifu  returns, 
from  £192,000  to  £4,000. 

This  great  source  of  revenue  has  been 
abandoned  for  many  years,  several 
trials  having  been  made,  attended  with 
total  failure,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  the  over-fishing  of  the  beds,  leaving 
no  oysters  for  reproduction. 

Here  the  road  runs  through  a  bleak 
tract  of  barren  sand,  with,  here  and 
there,  a  few  stunted  trees ;  not  a  hu- 
man being  or  habitation  to  be  seen  in 
this  dreary  region,  or  boat  or  vessel  on 
the  wide-spread  sea.  Eight  miles  dis- 
tant, on  the  banks  of  the  Calla  Oya, 
is  the  temple  of  Penna,   a  Malabar 

Elace  of  worship.  Here  the  euphor- 
ia, fully  twenty  feet  in  height,  grows 
in  great  perfection.  Green  paroquets 
were  seen  in  flocks ;  and  several  white 
birds,  with  tufled  heads,  and  two  long 
feathers  growing  out  of  the  tai^ 
were  skimming  about,  like  swallows. 
This  part  of  the  island  is  thinly  popu- 
lated, and  is  wild  and  desolate.  We 
passed  some  native  rest-houses,  situ- 
ated about  ten  miles  apart,  which  are 
sheds  covered  with  the  leaf  of  the  tali- 
pot-tree,  having  each  two  rude  bench- 
es for  poor  travellers  to  rest  on. 

Leaving  the  Tapal  station  at  Mar- 
chucutty,  we  entered  an  uninhabited 
jungle.  At  every  step  the  foot  was 
buried  in  deep  dry  sand,  where  the 
bones  of  the  elephant  and  buffalo  lay 
bleaching  in  the  burning  sun.  Pass- 
ing a  hau-dry  tank,  where  we  noticed 
the  recent  marks  of  elephants*  feet, 
the  canganey  pointed  out  a  shed,  which 
he  germed  an  hospital,  being  a  mere 
covering  from  the  weather,  for  the 
wretched  Malabar  coolies  who  may  be 
attacked  with  cholera  or  dysentery  in 
this  sickly  jungle. 

At  Pamparipo  I  noticed  a  placard, 
"requesting  travellers  to  give  notice 
at  the  Tapal  station  of  the  dead  and 
sick  coolies  they  may  pass,  in  order 
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that  information  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  nearest  police  station."  This  gives 
an  idea  of  the  sickness  which  prevails^ 
owing  to  the  malaria  rising  ^om  the 
ruined  tanks  and  half-decayed  vegeta- 
tion. 

Leaving  the  forest,  we  entered  on  an 
extensive  plain,  where  the  salt- fields  of 
Futlam — great  vats  of  water  supplied 
from  the  sea,  backed  with  a  dense  grove 
of  Palmyra  palms — burst  on  the  sight. 
The  salt,  which  is  a  very  valuable  com- 
modity in  eastern  countries,  is  obtain- 
ed by  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
from  exposure  to  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun  ;  and  the  Government  derives 
a  considerable  revenue  from  its  sale 
annually. 

Futlam  had  a  garrison,  and  twenty, 
five  Malay  soldiers,  commanded  by 
Captain  Wing,  who  were  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  the  rebels.  The  place 
was  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement. 
I  remained  here  one  day  to  rest,  as  my 
horse  was  lame  and  jaded.  Close  by,  in 
an  old  Moorish  burying-ground,  stands 
a  remarkable  tree — the  Tamil  name  for 
it  is  papparappauli,  or  giant  tamarind. 
It  is  of  huge  growth,  and  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Mohamedan 
people,  who  reckon  it  to  be  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years  old.  Its  stem  mea. 
sured  forty- six  feet  in  circumference, 
and  is  upwards  of  eighty  feet  in  height. 
Its  leaves  are  medicinal,  and  the  blos- 
som white,  but,  like  most  of  the  flow- 
ers in  Ceylon,  scentless.  The  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  natives.  Underneath  the 
shady  branches  of  this  tree  is  a  deep 
well,  near  which  stands  an  ancient 
Moorish  mosque,  the  population  being 
Tamil .  A  fler  enj  oying  the  hospi  tal  i  ty 
of  Mr.  Wing  and  Mr.  Brodie,  C.E., 
I  left  Futlam  on  the  6th  August,  and 
reached  the  post-house  of  ButtucoUo- 
ya,  where  we  halted  for  the  night; 
passed  throueh  Chilow  —  the  Govern- 
ment agent,  Cassie  Chittie,  extremely 
kind,  and  the  people  greatly  excited, 
as  the  King  was  then  at  Korncgidlc, 
not  many  miles  distant,  where  the  re- 
bels had  broken  into  the  Cutchery,  and 
plundered  it. 

Here  there  is  a  ferry  to  be  crossed, 


where  the  Negombo  road  runs  along 
the  border  of  a  ruined  tank  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  I  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  rustling  among  the  long 
jungle  grass,  and  on  looking  round,  I 
saw  two  alligators,  dashing  and  plung- 
ing through  the  muddy  water,  which 
reminded  me  of  my  imprudence  in  bath- 
ing at  the  ferry  of  Chilow.  Here  num- 
bers of  persons,  as  we  passed  along, 
were  flying  hither  and  thither  in  the 
greatest  excitement,  hurrying  their 
bullock-bandies,  containing  their  pro- 
perties and  families,  to  remote  parts 
of  the  forests  for  safety.  On  reach, 
ing  Necombo  in  the  evening,  I  era- 
barked,  after  dusk,  on  board  a  large 
boat,  having  a  covering  of  the  plaited 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-palm,  called  cajan ; 
sailed  down  the  Caiany  Ganga,  which 
is  a  beautiful,  wide,  rapid  nver,  and 
reached  the  bend  of  the  river,  as  the 
place  is  termed,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
where  I  hired  a  palanquin  carriage  to 
convey  me  to  my  house,  on  the  Col- 
petty  road,  five  miles  distant,  where  I 
arrived,  nearly  barefooted ;  my  shoes 
having  been  worn  out,  and  my  clothes 
hanging  in  shreds,  completely  ex- 
hausted, from  excessive  fatigue  and 
exposure  to  the  sun's  beat  and  the 
malaria  of  the  swampy  forests,  with  my 
sketches  strtipped  over  my  shoulder,  in 
which  way  I  carried  them  night  and 
day  afler  leaving  Annaradhapoora,  In 
the  course  of  the  morning  I  received 
a  note  from  Dr.  Williams,  inviting  me 
to  dine  with  Sir  E.  Tennent  and  the 
others  of  the  party,  with  the  o^ers  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  all  of  whom  were 
glad  of  my  return.  I  retired  early, 
sick  and  travel- worn,  and  the  following 
morning  found  me  dangerously  ill  of 
jungle  fever.  Thus  terminated  my 
sketching  tour  through  the  forests  of 
Ceylon,  the  most  interesting  I  ever 
had  in  mv  life ;  and  although  attended 
with  both  danger  and  fatigue,  yet  the 
enjoyment  which  I  derived  m)m  it 
far  more  than  compensated  for  the 
hardship  of  the  journey,  and  will  ever 
be  considered  by  me  the  most  delight- 
ful of  all  my  sketching  excursions, 
either  at  home  or  in  distant  lands. 
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"  Here'i « tUy 
To  ihake  the  rotten  eareus  of  old  Death 
Out  of  hit  nigi.    Hete'i  a  large  mouth,  indeed, 
That  f pit!  forth  death  and  mountain! — flre  and  feai } 
Talki  as  familiarly  of  roaring  llona, 
Ai  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy  dogi. 
Zound*  I  I  was  nerer  lo  bethumped  with  wordi 
Since  flrtt  I  called  my  brother**  father  *  Dad.*  '*— Kixo  JOBH. 


Those  ladies  ]n  the  American  cities 
who  take  the  lead  in  society,  adopt  a 
plan  of  receiving  their  visiters  some- 
what resembling  the  continental  cus- 
tom. A  certain  day  and  hour  in  each 
week  is  appropriated,  and  the  whole 
circle  of  the  lady's  acquaintance  (which, 
indeed,  generally,  does  not  include 
many  more  than  a  single  spacious  draw- 
ing-room might  contain),  assemble  for 
the  purposes  of  conversation.  A  stran- 
ger, in  attending  a  levee  of  this  kind, 
is  surprised  at  seeing  a  number  of  ladies 
in  bonnets^  sitting  on  chairs  arranged 
around  the  wall?,  with  gentlemen,  hats 
in  hand,  also  on  chairs,  sitting  oppo. 
site  them.  In  the  dress  and  general 
appearance  of  the  company,  there  is 
little  to  distingubh  them  from  Eng- 
lish, unless  that  the  complexions  are 
Ealer,  perhaps,  than  those  we  see  at 
ome.  The  style  of  conversation  much 
resembles  ours.  Some  words,  it  is 
true,  they  use  in  a  difierent  sense,  and 
some  they  pronounce  in  a  different 
way ;  yet,  in  the  main,  a  native  of  the 
British  Isles  will  not  find  himself  out 
of  his  element.  People  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  European  tour 
generally  show  a  marked  superiority 
over  the  rest;  but  this  observation 
applies  only  to  Philadelphinns :  for  I 
have  met  with  persons  from  the  south, 
em  states  who  have  never  been  out  of 
America,  and  yet  are  perfectly  Eng. 
lish  in  their  manners  and  ideas. 

My  impressions  of  an  evening  party 
were  not  quite  so  pleasing.  At  the  first 
glance,  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  Lon- 
don, Edmburgh,  or  Dublin.  The  rooms 
are  ^lendidly  lighted  and  furnished. 
Handsome  chandeliers  throw  out  a 
blaze  of  light,  which  magnificent  pier- 
glasses,  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor, 
reflect  and  refract  in  all  directions; 
the  walls  are  adorned  with  copies  of 


the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists,  and  curiosities  from 
Italy,  Egypt,  France,  &c.,  &c.,  are  to 
be  found  on  the  elegantly-proportioned 
tables,  which  divide  the  possession  of 
the  floor  with  ottomans,  sofas,  and 
chairs — such  as  would  not  diso^race  a 
crystal    palace   industrial  exhibition. 
And  who  are  the  denizens  of  this  apart- 
ment?    **  Surely  these  are  English  1 " 
is  the  exclamation  one  feels  prompted 
to  make.     A  more  critical  examina- 
tion, however,  would  call  for  a  veto 
upon  such  an  opinion.     Too  pale  are 
those    fair  faces — too  sylph-like   are 
those  forms.     Roses  bloom  better  in 
the  Isles  of  Britain,  and  the  daughters 
of  merry  England,  graceful  and  femi- 
nine though  they  be,  are  less  delicate 
in  appearance  than  the  belles  of  the 
New   World.     The  unnatural  length 
and  ridiculous  smallncss  of  their  waists 
bafHes  description.    A  waist  that  could 
be  spanned  is  an  English  metaphorical 
expression  used  in  a  novel,  but  it  is 
an  American  fact ;  and  so  alarming 
does  it  appear  to  an  Englishman,  that 
my  first  sentiment,  on  viewing  the  phe- 
nomenon, was  one  of  pity  for  unfortu- 
nate beings  who  might  possibly  break 
off  in  the  middle,  like  flowers  from  the 
stalk,  before  the  evening  concluded. 
Ko  less  extraordinary  is  the  size  of  the 
ladies'  arms.     I  saw  many  which  were 
scarce    thicker    than    moderate-sized 
walking-sticks.     Yet,  strange  to  say, 
when  these  ladies  pass  the    ago  of 
forty,  they  frequently  attain  an  enor- 
mous size.     The  whole  economy  of 
their  structure  is  then  reversed,  their 
wrists  and  arms  becoming  the  thickest 
parts  of  the  body.     Here  is  a  subject 
worthy  the  contemplation  of  the  eth- 
nolo^st.    How  comes  it  to  pass  that 
the  Engliiih  type,  which  I  presume  has 
net,  in  crery  casc^  been  eo  affected  by 
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the  admixture  of  others  as  to  lose  its 
own  identity — how  comes  it  to  pass,  I 
say,  that  the  English  type  is  so  strange- 
ly altered  in  a  few  generations  ?  I  have 
beard  various  hypotheses  :  amongst 
others,  the  habits  of  the  people — the 
dry  climate.  The  effect  of  the  latter 
on  a  European  constitution  would 
have  appeared  to  me  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  singular  conformation, 
if  I  had  not  been  persuaded  by  natives 
of  the  country  that  the  small  waist  is 
mainly  owing  to  tijght  lacing.  This 
practice,  it  is  said,  is  persevered  in  to 
an  alarming  extent ;  and,  if  report  be 
true,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  effects 
will  be  felt  by  future  generations  to  a 
greater  degree  than  they  are  at  present.  * 

These  peculiarities,  which  are  hidden 
by  the  morning. shawl  or  mantilla, 
but  become  visible  at  night,  cease, 
afler  a  time»  to  attract  the  eye.  The 
stranger  will  then  probably  turn  his 
attention  to  conversation  and  man- 
ners. To  show  how  fai*  simplicity 
carries  some  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  other  than  their 
own  little  world,  and  who,  unfortu- 
nately, look  at  distant  objects  through 
the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope,  I  shall 
mention  one  incident : — Talking  to  a 
young  lady  about  things  in  general, 
my  ideas  began  to  float  towards  "  the 
old  countrv:"  thus  getting  into  the 
English  channel,  I  suddenlv  found 
myself  (to  judge  by  the  lowering 
aspect  of  my  fair  companion)  in  dan- 
ger of  a  breeze,  and  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  ''to  look  out  for  squalls." 
The  weather  was  getting  unsettled,  and 
the  farther  I  went  the  worse  it  got. 
As  I  pointed  out  this  or  that  head- 
land, the  lady  became  exceedingly 
restless  and  fidgctty,  till,  at  length,  un- 
happily  the  storm  broke  with  violence 
over  St.  James's.  At  the  mention  of 
Her  Majesty's  name,  which  I  was  im- 
prudent  enough  to  articulate,  m^  friendi 
unable  longer  to  contain  her  mdigna- 
tion,  burst  out  with,  "Well,  I  do  think 
Victoria  would  show  a  great  deal  more 
sense  if  she  would  become  a  private 
individual  (!)" 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend 
several  evening  parties  during  my  stay 
in  this  city ;  there  was  neither  music 


nor  dancing.  Lent  being  observed 
very  strictly  among  the  better  classes, 
and  it  was  during  Lent  that  I  viat^ 
Philadelphia.  Many  of  the  Ameri- 
can  ladies  spend  much  time  in  acquir- 
ing proficiency  in  music,  but  they 
se&om  sing  anything  but  Italian. 
Balls  are  carried  on  pretty  much  as 
they  are  at  home,  as  far  as  regards 
lights  and  crowds  of  people,  but  there 
is  much  more  variety  in  the  dances. 
They  have  several  kinds  of  quadrilles, 
and  the  Redowa  Waltz  occupies  the 
place  of  the  "  Deux  Temps."  No 
people  are,  perhaps,  more  addicted 
to  dancing.  With  the  exception  of 
the  few  weeks  of  Leni,  the  whole  of 
the  year  is  devoted  to  Terpsichore; 
and  her  votaries,  when  they  leave  the 
dty,  so  the  round  of  the  fashionable 
watenng-places — ^Newhaven,  Newport, 
Saratoga,  &c, — and  may  be  found  aanc- 
ing  early  in  the  day  and  late  in  the 
night.  This  more  particularly  applies 
to  the  young  ladies  of  New  York,  some 
of  whom  not  only  go  as  far  as  shutting 
the  shutters,  and  lighting  up  the  rooms 
in  the  middle  of  day,  but  actually  can- 
not  walk  into  a  drawing-room  without 
adopting  a  kind  of  polka  step,  finishing 
with  three  little  jumps  on  their  chairs 
as  soon  as  they  are  seated.  Such  is 
the  force  of  habit.  The  other  sex,  in 
that  city,  at  all  events,  are  not  so  inde- 
fatigable. Going  out  into  society,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifleen,  they  go 
through  so  much  gaiety  before  they  are 
out  of  their  legal  infancy,  that*  after 
attaining  their  majority,  they  grow  sick 
of  the  world ;  they  no  longer  "  trip 
it"  on  the  "light  fantastic  toe,**  but 
taking  to  their  heels,  escape  at  once 
from  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  and  the 
fascinations  of  the  ladies.  Then  comes 
the  new  era,  in  the  life  of  the  young 
New  Torker;  then  rises  in  bis  som 
that  thirst  for  gold  which  in  other 
countries  only  becomes  the  rulioff  pas- 
sion at  a  more  advanced  age.  He  for- 
gets the  ecstatic  scrape  of  the  fiddle  in 
uie  chink  of  the  dollar,  and  the  smiles 
of  the  fair  fade  before  a  vision  of  soiled 
bank  notes.  A  southern  gentleman 
complained  to  me,  that  although  Phi- 
ladetphians  were  hospitably  ent^tained 
by  their  friends  in  the  more  tropical 


*  I  was  OBSored  by  Bome  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  that  the  female  patients  In 
the  hospitals  frequently  pass  through  a  long  period  of  sickness  without  ever  allowing  them- 
selves to  bo  released  for  one  moment  from  the  confinement  of  the  corset,  nor  will  any  argO' 
ment  iuduco  them  to  forsake  a  practice  which  is  deemed  necessazy  to  preserve  beaoty  of 
figure. 
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states,  bat  little  return  is  made  when 
those  friends  visit  "  the  Quaker  city." 
I  presume  this  may  be  put  down  to  the 
credit  of  that  Yankee  system  of  lavish- 
ing nearly  everything  on  dif play,  and 
leaving  little  for  comfort.      1  strongly 
suspect  that  other  parts  of  the  houses 
are  ndther  handsomely  nor  so  com- 
fortably furnished  as  their  reception- 
rooms  would  lead  you  to  infer ;  and 
this  would,  no  doubt,  prove  a  sufficient 
barrier  to  *'  taking  in  strangers."  The 
hotels  are  so  numerous  and  convenient, 
and,  withal,  are  so  universidly  made 
use  of  as  places  of  residence  bv  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  that  this  afibrds 
additional  reason   why  the  few  who 
have  establishments  of  their  own  should 
not  think  it  necessary  to  introduce  any- 
one to  their  household  gods.     For  a 
like  reason,  although  the  stranger  may 
receive  invitations  to  tea,  worded  in  a 
very  formal  manner,  dinner-parties  are 
not  frequently  given.     Servants  who 
can  wait  at  table  are  yery  difficult  to 
be  had — ^indeed,   X  believe  there  are 
only  two  or  three  in  the  place  who  are 
at  all  available,  and  these  are  English, 
men.     By  the  way,  they  must  make  a 
great  deal  of  money,  for  they  enjoy  a 
complete  monopoly;    and  a  dinner, 
party  in  a  private  house  cannot  be  given 
without  their  consent  and  assistance. 
Residents  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses 
often  ask  friends  and  strangers  to  the 
public  table  ;  but  as  the  reader  has  al- 
ready been  shown  one  of  the  best  spe- 
dmens  of  these  which  the  country  can 
afford — that  at  the  Irving  House,  New 
York — there  would  be  no  obpect  in  ha- 
rassing his  feelings  by  describing  others, 
where,  perhaps,  the  black  servants  may 
be  discovered  washing  before  your  eye«, 
in  a  dirty-looking  tub,  the  plate  where- 
on you  have  eaten  fish  ;  and  wiping  in 
his  own  apron  your  knife  and  fork,  in 
order  that  you  may  fall  foul  of  flesh, 
or  flesh  your  weapon  in  fowl,  with  all 
the  relish  obtained  by  these  prelimina- 
ries. 

Those  who  fill  a  menial  capacity  are 
chiefly  the  Irish  and  the  negroes.  An 
American  can  rarely  be  prevailed  upon 
to  become  a  servant.  That  humility 
is  often  the  passport  to  honour,  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  success  which 
the  Inshwomen  meet  with.  Thinking 
it  no  disgrace  to  enter  service,  they 
obtain  places  soon  after  landing  in  the 
country.  In  a  few  years,  being  in  re- 
ceipt of  high  wages,  they  have  been 
known  to  realiBC  a  considerable  Bum  of 


money,  and  in  general  get  very  well 
married.  The  American  girls,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  are  all  "ladies,"  or 
who,  at  all  events,  assume  the  title, 
cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  become 
servants,  and  are  frequently  doomed 
to  comparative  poverty  and  want,  as 
the  means  of  employment  for  females 
is  totally  inadequate  to  the  number  of 
applicants.  It  is  surprising  how  soon 
the  emigrant  firom  Europe  adopts  the 
republican  dang.  This  is  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Irisn  ser- 
vants who,  perhaps,  land  in  New  York 
with  scarce  a  rag  of  their  country's 
livery  on  their  backs.  In  a  short  time, 
having  been  taken  care  of  by  some 
American  aristocrat,  fed  and  clothed, 
they  will  turn  round  on  their  patroness, 
and  inform  her  that  "this  is  a  free  coun- 
try;''  that  there  is;  or  should  be,  no 
aristocracy;  and  not  nnfrequently insist 
upon  the  privilege  (acknowledged  in 
EuropNB  to  be  the  rieht  of  monarchs, 
when  in  company  wiw  their  subjects), 
of  sitting  down  in  the  presence  of  their 
mistress.  If,  however,  the  constitution 
of  the  country  acknowledges  a  sove- 
reign people,  it  is  no  wonder  if  each 
petty  autocrat  insists  upon  the  ho- 
mage which  he  is  J  ustly  entitled  to.  The 
Irish  bull  bellowed  out  some  truth  for 
once,  when,  after  the  question,  ^'Is  not 
one  man  as  good  as  another?"  the 
thoughtless  snswer  came,  *'  To  be  sure 
he  is,  and  a  great  deal  better  I" 

While  such  is  the  state  of  things  in 
an  American  household,  one  cannot 
but  expect  that  the  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination will  sometimes  show  itself  in 
the  domestic  circle.  This  spirit  is  too 
generally  fostered  by  parents,  who 
conceive  it  of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  their  children  should  be  sharp, 
and  who,  in  fact,  put  down  smartness 
at  the  head  of  all  tne  cardinal  virtues. 
Thus,  instead  of  being  trained  up  after 
the  manner  of  young  fruit-trees,  whose 
tender  branches  are  confined  against 
the  garden-wall,  their  offspring  are 
allowed  to  grow  up,  like  unnurtured 
plants,  in  all  the  rank  wildness  of  their 
natural  inclinations.  Children,  under 
such  circumstances,  turn  into  men 
much  sooner  in  the 'new  world  than 
in  the  old ;  and  mere  infants  will  be 
found  making  long  journeys  by  rail 
and  steam  on  their  own  account.  Nor 
are  they  backward  in  contradicting 
their  seniors,  or  setting  parental  au- 
thority at  defiance.  Sometimes  these 
features  appear  in  a  light  calculated  to 
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excite  the  utmost  degree  of  horror  in 
a  rational  and  benevolent  mind. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  instances 
ai'e  to  be  met  with  of  young  men  living 
in  affluence  in  the  large  cities,  keep- 
ing an  expensive  establishment,  and 
**  faring  sumptuously  every  day," 
while  the  aged  father  and  mother  are 
toiling  painfully  through  life,  and 
struggling  hard  with  poverty  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  Union.  Not  long 
ago,  a  man  came  to  Boston  on  some 
mercantile  errand,  and  meeting  an  ac- 
quaintance, carelessly  observed  to  him, 
tnat  he  <<  guessed  his  mother  once 
lived  in  these  diggins,"  and  declared 
he  had  "  half  a  mind  to  inquire  whe- 
ther  she  might  still  be  alive  or  not." 
Ludicrous  stories  are  also  told  of  the 
self-sufficiency  and  cool  impudence  of 
the  young.  I  have  heard  of  a  little 
boy  in  Boston,  who,  when  the  Sunday's 
discourse  was  concluded,  was  in  the 
habit  of  publicly  thanking  Heaven  it 
was  over ;  this,  too,  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation, nor  could  he  be  prevailed 
upon  to  relinquish  the  practice. 

Another  anecdote  was  told  me  of  a 
little  girl  who  regularly  indulged  her- 
self in  the  recreation  of  mimicing  her 
mamma's  visiters  to  their  faces.  Not 
a  sentence,  not  a  word  could  they  utter 
that  the  small  stuck-up  creature  did 
not  repeat  verbatim  in  the  most  perso- 
vering,  pertinacious  manner.  Vain 
were  expostulations  —  the  infant  still 
kept  its  post;  no  sentinel  was  ever 
more  on  tne  alert  to  watch  against  his 
country's  foes,  than  this  child  to  watch 
an  opportunity  of  imitating  its  mo- 
ther's friends. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  American 
olive-branches  often  bear  such  fruit. 
But  enough  of  this  subject  for  the 
present. 

Let  us  now  request  the  reader  to 
accompany  us  to  the  banks  of  the  De- 
laware river,  where  an  enormous  crowd 
liad  assembled  to  witness  the  launch  of 
a  man-of-war.  It  was  the  30th  of 
March,  and  a  clear,  cold,  frosty  day. 
The  superintendent  of  the  dockyard 
had  invited  a  party  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen  to  his  bouse.  AAer  meeting 
in  force  at  the  rendezvous,  we  picked 
our  way  amongst  quantities  of  raw 
material,  prostrate  timber,  pig-iron, 
&c.,  to  a  distant  slip,  where  a  place 
was  said  to  be  rcser\'ed  for  our  accom- 
modation. The  dockyanl  was  swarm- 
ing with  free  citizens  in  all  directions, 


who  went  whithersoever  they  desired, 
no  one  hindering  them.     After  80ine 
peregrinations,  our  party,  to  the  num. 
ber  of  twenty,  reacned  their  destina- 
tion.    Entering  a  large  empty  slip,  we 
ascended  the  scaffolding,  which   was 
disposed  up  the  sides  of  we  interior,  to 
the  height  of  about  five-and- twenty  feet 
above  the  ground,  where  the  planking 
lay  horizontally,  for  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  yards.     A  tier  of  ports  opened 
along  this  flat,  and  out  of  these  ports 
we  looked  to  see  the  state  of  things  in 
general ;  for  where  the  launch  was  to 
be,  seemed  at  first  anything  but  clear. 
A  vast  collection  of  bonnets  and  hats, 
jammed  tightly  together,  spotted  the 
prospect  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  the 
edge  of  the  river ;  beneath  were  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  spectators. 
In  the  back-ground,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  rose  the 
"  thing"  as  yet  without  "  life,"  which 
was  destined  to  *•  walk  the  waters ;" 
the  large  stern  being  the  only  part  vi- 
sible from  where  we  stood;  the  rest 
was  concealed  by  the  large  shed  which 
sheltered  it.  By  inconveniently  strain- 
ing the  neck  out  of  the  port,  this  vbion 
was  accomplished,  and  here  we  were 
to  wait  for  the  birth  of  the  young  le- 
viathan, whilst  a  cold  north  wind  was 
blowing  through  and  through  us.     It 
would  nave  been  as  much  as  the  com- 
modore's post  was  worth,  had  he  taken 
up  a  place  for  us  nearer  to  the  scene  of 
action,   or  had  he  even  made  prepa- 
rations for  our  reception  where  we 
were.     In  England  the  dockyard  au- 
thorities   wowd    have    posted    their 
friends  under  the  very  bows   of  the 
launch,  nor  would  the  m  w^xxt  have 
grudged  them  the  privilege ;  but  were 
such  a  thing  to  be  done  in  the  Phila- 
delphian  dockyard,  not  only  would  the 
"  press"  shower  an  avalandie  of  abuse 
on  the  head  of  the  offender,  but  there 
would  be  much  danger  of  the  sove- 
reign people  exercising  their  preroga- 
tive, by  rushing  in  and  trampling  down 
the  usurpers.    As  we  have  related,  the 
narrow  platform  on  which  we   stood 
ran  along  the  side  of  the  slip,  a  little 
lower  than  the  range  of  ports.    There 
was  another  row  of  ports,  about  fiAcen 
feet  above  us,  and  another  platform  of 
thin  boards  was  disposed  similarly  to 
ours.     By-and-byc,  as  the  concourse 
increased,    the    '*  great    unwashed  *' 
flowed  in,  deluging  the  floor  of  the 
fabric  which  covered  us.  They  ambled 
and  scrambled  hither  and  thither,  as 
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if  to  display  tbeir  perfect  right  of 
doing  whatever  they  |)Ieased.  It  was 
not  long  ere  they  espied  Hie  ricketty 
gallery  above  our  heads ;  no  sooner 
had  t^ey  done  sOj  than  a  number  of 
great  hulking,  savage-looking  fellows 
came  climbing  up  the  poles  of  the 
scaffolding.  On  they  came  crawling 
over  one  another,  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  rats  who  came  to  devour 
the  Bishop  of  Mentz.  Some  of  the 
ladies  in  alarm  spoke  to  the  gentlemen 
to  intercede  for  them.  It  was  then  re- 
presented that  the  planking  above  was 
slight  and  insecure,  and  that  men's 
bodies  were  heavy,  not  bein^  exempted 
from  the  laws  of  gravitation ;  never- 
theless the  assailants  deigned  not  a 
reply,  but  whistling  some  of  the  most 
popular  melodies  of  the  day,  came 
swarming  and  sprawling  up,  till  the 
boards  above  us  bent  and  cracked 
beneath  their  weight.  A  message  was 
now  sent  to  the  commodore,  to  oeg  of 
him  to  use  his  influence ;  and  afler  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed,  there  arrived  two 
men  in  ultramarine  xanform—beyoTui 
a  doubt,  marines. 

These  men,  with  gestures  expressive 
of  the  deepest  respect  and  humility, 
addressed  those  alofl  with,  "Gentle- 
men I  would  you  have  the  goodness  to 
comedown."  No  answer.  "Gentle- 
men !  would  you  please  to  come  down  I" 
But  the  gentlemen  didn't  please ;  so 
the  two  pale-blue  men,  afler  waiting 
patiently  for  an  answer,  which  was  not 
vouchsafed,  melted  into  thin  air,  and 
never  appeared  again. 

A  gentleman  \^o  formed  one  of  our 
clique  said,  that  though  he  did  not  like 
the  danger  which  was  inciured  of  the 
men  faJ^g  through  on  his  head,  still 
he  was  ''glad  they  stayed  up,  for  it 
showed  a  fine  independent  spirit. "  As 
our  sole  dependence  was  now  placed 
upon  the  strength  of  the  boards,  and 
not  on  the  yielding  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  as  it  was  besides  late,  the  tide  go- 
ing out  and  the  ship  immovable,  we 
vacated  our  position,  and  soon  learned 
that  the  grease  was  frozen,  and  that 
young  Walk-the~  Water  could  not  slip 
down  into  its  proper  element  till  next 
day.  Finally,  the  hospitable  roof  of 
the  commodore  received  us ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  ladies'  smiles,  the 
frothing  and  sparkling  champagne  and 


the  good  viands  which  overspread  the 
luncheon-table,  we  soon  forgot  the 
coolness  of  American  days  and  Ameri- 
can mobs. 

I  left  Philadelphia  with  some  senti- 
mental  recrets;  I  had  made  several 
kind  friends  during  my  stay,  and  when 
the  hour  of  parting  came,  I  felt  sorry 
to  bid  farewell  to  those  I  should  pro- 
bably never  see  again.  A  kind  rare- 
well  is,  however,  better  than  a  warm 
greeting : — 

**  Go,  let  the  timtd  loven  chootf » 
And  rU  retign  my  charter, 
If  he  for  three  kind  hotp-do-ye-do^s. 
One  kind  good-bye  would  barter.** 

And  so  I  was  not  without  consolation 
in  my  grief. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  found  myself, 
my  back  to  New  York  and  my  face 
towards  Westpoint,  in  a  train  of  the 
long*  railway  carriages  described  in  a 
previous  chapter.  On  this  occasion 
the  carriages  were  separated,  and  the 
detachments  trotted  off  by  horses. 
We  skirted  the  wharfs  of  the  Hudson. 
On  the  one  side  were  sloops,  hay-boats, 
and  rafls  of  timber ;  on  the  other, 
warehouses,  stores,  and  dwellings. 
Now  we  rattled  between  two  walb ; 
now  we  pursued  a  more  open  course 
(happily  with  less  noise),  tilt  at  length, 
having  cleared  the  suburbs  of  New 
York,  which  are  very  paltry,  and  do 
not  extend  very  far,  we  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  the  engine  was  hissing  dis- 
approbation at  our  delay.  Like  the 
amiable  ladv  of  TamO'Sbanter,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  ''nursing  its  wrath  to 
Keep  it  warm."  Soon  we  were  scud- 
ding with  loud  clatter  and  bang  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson.  To  the 
right  was  a  tolerably  well-cleared  and 
cultivated  country.  Here  and  there 
was  a  farm-house,  and  near  to  the  side 
of  the  river  one  might  observe  an  oc- 
casional wooden,  white-painted  hotel, 
with  the  usual  veranda  round  it : 
comfortless-looking  concerns  they  in- 
variably are.  On  the  left  was  the 
broad  Hudson ;  from  the  farther  side 
of  which  rose  an  inclined  plane,  covered 
with  trees  and  brushwood,  surmounted 
by  a  long  line  of  basalt  rocks,  looking 
like  a  row  of  pillars.  The  evening  was 
cold,  dear,  and  frosty ;  the  pale  disk 
of  the  moon  was  shedding  a  snower  of 
silver  light  on  the  rippling  waters; 


*  The  dimensions  of  the  interior  of  these  carriages  are  nearly  as  follow :— length,  fifty  feet ; 
width,  twelve  feet ;  height,  six  feet  four  inches. 
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while  far  away  in  the  west,  where  the 
sun  had  gone  down,  distant  mountains 
came  out  in  dusky  relief  against  the 
faint,  greenish  yellow  of  the  horizon. 

The  conductor  pops  in  and  out  of  the 
carriage  with  his  ticket-box,  banging 
the  door  violently  behind  him,  and  let- 
ting in  gusts  of  chilly  evening  air.  As 
the  evening  grows  oldcr^  the  scene 
changes :  mountains  like  giants  frown 
upon  our  path^  rearing  their  dark 
shoulders  on  each  side  of  us.  Islands 
covered  with  brushwood,  creeks,  guU 
leys,  and  murky  glens  seem  to  fly  past ; 
and  at  last,  the  train,  stopping  for  an 
instant,  casts  us  and  our  baggage  on 
the  side  of  the  way,  and  darts  on  as  if 
delighted  to  make  its  escape.  We 
are  now  opposite  Westpoint,  at  a  place 
called  Gamsons.  Why  it  should  have 
that  name,  or  any  name  at  all,  I  do 
not  know ;  I  could  see  nothing  but  the 
gloomy  hills  behind  and  the  water  be- 
fore me.  Two  boats  appeared  after  a 
short  space,  and  a  gentleman,  who 
afterwards  proved  to  be  an  officer  of 
the  American  army,  accosted  me,  and 
after  some  conversation,  said  he  was 
going  over  to  Westpoint,  and  would  ad- 
vise me  to  accompany  him ;  there  was 
a  hotel  quite  close,  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  opposite,  where  I  could  get  a  bed, 
and  in  the  morning  he  would  be  happy 
to  show  me  whatever  was  worth  seemg. 
I  accordingly  shipped  my  fortunes  in 
the  same  boat  with  him,  and  we  were 
pulled  over  the  river  together;  and 
landing  on  the  opposite  side,  ascended 
a  steep  hill  covered  with  low  trees, 
sometimes  by  means  of  a  winding  path, 
and  sometimes  by  making  a  scramblinfi^ 
short  cut.  After  some  puffing  ana 
blowing  we  found  ourselves  clear  of 
the  w(Md,  and  walking  on  the  table- 
land above. 

There  was  a  dark  object  looming  in 
front,  which  presently  developed  itself 
into  a  hotel  of  the  ordinary  country 
pattern,  two  stories  high,  and  surround- 
ed  by  a  veranda.  A  few  vigorous 
kicks  at  the  door,  repeated  at  regular 
intervals,  acted  as  an  emetic,  and 
brought  up  the  landlord  (and  camphin# 
lamp)  to  open  it.  The  house  seemed 
quite  deserted ;  two  officers  and  their 
wives  I  learned  were  the  only  inhabi- 
tants. During  the  summer  it  is  crani- 
med  with  visiters.  The  drawing-room 
was  small,  containing,  as  usual,  a  table, 
a  sofa,  some  chairs,  and  a  pianoforte. 
The  walls  displajred  loiiifi  views  of  the 
Hudson,  Westpoint,  and  a  portrait  of 


Zachary  Taylor ;  the  last  being  a  hide- 
ous side-face,  of  unearthly  proportions 
and  diabolical  expression.  Toe  gene- 
ral was  confined  in  a  stiff-collared  coat, 
possibly  intended  to  represent  M&  offi- 
cer's uniform,  but  looking  more  like  a 
strait-waistcoat. 

A  bed  secured,  I  crossed  the  West- 
point-parade  with  my  new  acquaintance ; 
a  long  row  of  lights  twinkled  in  front. 
After  walking  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  we  came  to  a  row  of  trees  planted 
alons  one  side  of  a  road.  Turning  to 
the  left  down  this  road,  we  passed  a 
number  of  very  snug  detached  houses, 
and  presently  arriving  at  a  long  build- 
ing, entered  at  one  end.  From  a  paa- 
sage  we  passed  into  a  small  low  room. 
This  was  the  anteroom  of  the  officers 
attached  to  the  College.  There  were 
about  fifteen  assembled  there;  some 
were  lolling  on  sofas  and  chairs,  (bat- 
ting, smoking,  or  reading  the  news- 
papers; others  were  indulging  in  a 
rubber  of  whist  or  a  game  of  eearte. 
I  was  immediately  introduced  person- 
ally to  each. 

They  seemed  (like  most  of  the  Ame- 
rican officers  I  have  met)  to  be  a  very 
ffcntlemanly  and  intelligent  set  of  men. 
They  wore  single-breasted  surtouts,  or 
shelUjackets,  and  dark  or  light  blue 
trousers,  with  single  or  double  white 
and  red  stripes.  We  talked  over  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  had  some  conver- 
sation about  the  military  establish- 
menta  of  our  respective  countries. 
They  told  me  that  their  dress  was 
about  to  be  altered }  the  new  uniform 
was  to  be  a  sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  fiiU  dress  and  the  undress— 
viz.,  an  undress  coat  with  full  dress 
epaulettes,  and  a  forage-cap  with  a 
plume.  They  did  not  seem  to  approve 
of  the  new  arrangement.  It  was  late 
when  I  deserted  my  new  friends  for  my 
dormitory  at  the  hotel.  Next  morning 
I  took  a  glance  at  the  scenery  before  I 
went  lion-hunting.  Above  Westpoint, 
three  mountains  rise  on  either  side  of 
the  Hudson — on  the  left  bank,  rug- 
ged, precipitous,  and  overgrown  witn 
wood,  ezeept  where  crags  and  scaurs 
refuse  to  encoura^  the  encroachments 
of  the  vegetable  kmgdom,  further  than 
to  allow  a  stunted  c^iar  or  pine  to  take 
root  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock ;  on  the 
right  bank,  less  picturesque  in  outline, 
but  very  steep  and  rising  abruptly  out 
of  the  water.  As  the  spectator  stands 
near  the  hotel  mentioned  above,  and 
look*  northward  between  this  vbta  of 
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moantmnsi  which  I  believe  are  upwards 
of  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  ne  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  with  the  magni. 
ficence  of  the  prospect.  A  hundred 
feet  below  him,  the  Hudson,  a  noble 
river,  here  more  than  half  a  mile  wide, 
^weeps  to  the  sea.  The  broad,  lake- 
like tide,  washing  the  base  of  the  clififs 
on  each  side,  stretches,  like  a  glassy 
road,  away  into  the  distance,  imere, 
fifly  miles  oB'$  the  pale  blue  hills  of 
Catskill  form  the  back-cround  of  the 
scene.  Perhaps  a  wreath  of  light  va- 
pour  flits  round  the  summit  of  the 
•*  Crow's  Nest,"  or  of  that  of  the  other 
mountains  of  Westpoint;  while  the 
sunshine,  falling  across  these,  lights 
up  the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  rivers,  and 
the  island  on  the  right.  Perhaps  the 
shadows  of  passing  clouds,  creep  like 
ghosts  across  the  landscai)e,  or,  per- 
haps, the  whole  picture  is  wrapped 
in  gloom ;  but  under  whatever  enect 
seen,  the  Hudson  river  and  the  West- 
point  mountains  cannot  easily  be  for- 
gotten  by  an  admirer  of  the  beauties 
of  nature. 

The  military  college  or  academy  of 
Westpoint,  stands  on  the  level  platform 
which  lies  in  a  plane  about  one  hun^ 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  This  platform,  or  table- 
land, is  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of 
the  mancBuvring  of  a  considerable  body 
of  troops.  It  varies  from  one-thira 
to  one-half  a  mile  in  width,  and  makes  a 
dip  to  the  north ;  where,  in  a  little  valley, 
lies  the  village  of  Westpoint,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  barracks  of  the  sol- 
diers and  the  cottages  of  artificers  and 
their  families. 

The  College,  its  tributary  buildings, 
and  the  houses  of  the  professors  and 
masters,  are  disposed  in  a  semicircular 
form  at  the  side  of  the  platform  fur- 
thest from  the  river.  J^ehind,  the 
mountains  rising  steeply  out  of  the 
level  ground,  and  sweeping  round  in  a 
curve,  afford  various  eligible  positions 
for  forts  and  batteries,  from  whence 
the  river  and  the  intermediate  military 
posts  may  be  commanded.  It  was  these 
which  Grcneral  Arnold  ofiered  to  de- 
liver into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Had  his  project  succeeded,  the  Ame- 
rican War  of  Independence  might  have 
terminated  differently ;  but  the  cap. 
ture  of  Major  Andre  entirely  altered 
the  face  of  affairs,  and  Westpoint  was 


saved.  Most  of  the  forts  are  now  in 
ruins.  In  one  of  them,  a  casemated 
structure,  very  much  dilapidated,  poor 
Andre  is  said  to  have  been  confiiied. 
A  true  Englishman  can  scarcely  pass 
the  spot  without  reflecting  on  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  this  brave  officer. 
American  writers  have  tried  in  vain  to 
justify  a  sentence  which,  at  the  best, 
must  be  considered  as  unnecessarily 
severe.  Andr§  had  been  carried  be- 
yond  the  American  lines,  contrary  to 
his  wishes.  He  had  there  been  com- 
pelled to  disguise  himself,  in  order  that 
the  betrayer  of  the  revolutionary  army 
might  avoid  the  suspicion  which  would 
have  been  cast  upon  him,  had  a  Bri- 
tish  officer,  in  uniform,  been  seen  re- 
turning from  the  hostile  camp  to  the 
King's  ship.  Sparks  (in  his  "  Life  and 
Treason  of  Arnold  ")  labours  to  prove 
that  an  American  officer,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  received  harsher 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Captain  Nathan  Hale,  an  officer  of 
the  revolutionary  army,  volunteered  to 
reconnoitre  the  heights  of  Brooklyn, 
then  in  possession  oi  the  English.  He 
went  in  aisguUe  and  was  taken  prisoner, 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  hung  as  a  spy. 
The  author  admits  that  Captain  Hale 
exchanged  his  uniform  for  coloured 
clothes  before  he  set  out  on  the  expe- 
dition, and  yet  declares  that  Andre's 
case  was  parallel,  although  Andre  had 
come  to  consult  with  Arnold  in  his  re- 
gimentals. 

Look  at  the  business  in  what  light 
you  will,  it  casts  a  shadow  on  the  fame 
of  Washington. 

ListOD,  EogUnd,  while  we  tell 
The  fate  that  brave  Andr^  befell : 
By  treacbVous  Amold^s  wiles  betray'd, 
Within  tlie  lines  had  Andre  strayed. 
Ko  sjiy  was  he ; — at  duty^s  call 
He  risked  his  life,  he  riBked  his  all. 
His  chief  commands,  nor  will  Andr^ 
A  leader's  mandate  disobey, 
Although  on  dang'rous  quest  he  goes, 
To  parley  with  his  trait'rous  foes. 
How  sad  the  issue ! — foiled,  misled, 
Andr6  was  taken — ^Arnold  fled. 
And,  oh !  how  strangely  Fortune  guides ! 
The  British  flag  the  felon  hides, 
While  in  a  dungeon's  sullen  gloom 
The  brave  Andre  awaits  his  doom ! 

Go  I  spoke  the  soldier — say  from  me, 
That  Andrtf  seeks  not  liberty  j* 


*  "  I  beg  your  Excellency  will  be  persuaded,  that  no  alteration  In  the  temper  of  my  mhid, 
or  appreheoBion  for  my  safety,  induoes  me  to  take  the  step  of  addressing  you;  but  that  it  is 
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Hi0  life  he  cheerfully  lays  down — 

*Tis  in  tlie  cause  of  England's  crown.* 

Tell  Washington  I  dare  to  die, 

But  say  I  came  no  secret  spy ; 

Nor  as  a  timid  traitor  crept 

Past  hostile  lines  while  sentries  slept 

Boldly  I  came,  and,  therefore,  know 

If  now  I  bond  before  a  foe, 

Tis  only  of  his  Grace  to  crave 

A  soldier's  death — a  soldier's  grove ! 

Vainly  Sir  Henry  Clinton  tried 
To  save  the  British  army's  pride ; 
Not  all  tlie  interest  he  could  bring . 
Could  shield  a  servant  of  the  King. 
Stern  were  the  judges — harsh,  severe — 
The  doom  was  fix'd,  tlie  day  drew  near. 
Ail  I  shameful  sentence — he  must  die 
On  the  black  gibbet,  as  a  spy! 
If  then  a  tear  escaped  control, 
Wronji^  not  the  feelings  of  his  soul ; 
And  if  a  sigh  had  cliok'd  his  breath, 
Think  not  that  Andrd  dreaded  death. 

Away  across  the  heaving  main 
Lies  what  hell  never  see  again — 
There  lies  fair  England,  happy  Lile, 
Where  peace  and  virtue  ever  smile ; 
Where  still,  as  age  on  age  rolls  by, 
Firm  as  a  rock  stands  Libkkty. 
His  own  lovM  country !    Now  he  sees 
A  mansion,  half-concealed  by  trees, 
'Mongst   spreading  oaks    and    elm-trees 

tall; 
The  rooks  caw  round  his  father's  ball — 
His  home  I — where  he  had  left  behind 
A  mother  dear,  and  sisters  kind. 
In  fancy  now  he  hears  them  say, 
**  How  Inng,  how  long  he*s  been  away  !*' 
And  thinks,  alas !  that  soon  bereft 
Of  every  joy,  and  helpless  left, 
A  lonely  pnth  they  Ml  have  to  tread, 
While  he  lies  in  his  narrow  bed. 

Peace  to  his  soul — he  bravely  died, 
And  Britons  wept  their  country's  pride. 


60.  seek  the  Abbey's  sacred  shade, 
Where  England's  kings  in  dust  are  laid ; 
Where   painted  windows,    through    the 

gloom. 
Throw  holy  light  on  many  a  tomb. 
And  the  proud  Muse  bedews  with  tears 
The  heroes  of  a  thousand  years^ 
There,  Englishman,  thy  tribute  pay, 
In  memory  of  the  bbayb  Amdrs  If 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
previous  evenings  I  was  shown  over 
the  College  of  Westpoint. 

The  principal  building  is    a   larjgc 
edifice  of  sanastone,  four  or  five  stories 
high^  containing  cadets*  barracks^  lec- 
ture-rooms, and  class-rooms  (a  large 
structure  of  granite  was  in  the  course 
of  erection,  designed  to  increase  the 
comfort  of  the  cadct.s,  and  of  the  offi- 
cers attached  to  the  institution).  There 
is  a  chapel,  an  hospital,  an  observatorvt 
a  library,  a  bowling-court,  and  a  mess* 
room  for  the  cadets.     There  are  also 
quarters  for  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
irovernor,    and    staff,    and    detached 
houses  for  the  masters.     In  the  obser- 
vatory  are  some  valuable  instruments, 
an  equatorial,   a  transit,   theodolites, 
quadrants,  and   levels.     The   course 
of  instruction   which    a    cadet   goes 
throuj;h  before   he  can   "graduate,** 
that  IS  to  say,  before  he  is  qualified 
for  a  commission,  is  as  follows: — ^The 
ordinary  branches  of  mathematics,  as 
far  as  tne  differential  calculus,  besides 
optics,  hydrostatics,  and  pneumatics. 
Ihey  also   study  astronomy,  chemis- 
try, geology,  and  botany.    The  works 
on  field  and  permanent  fortifications 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  used  at 
the  military  seminary  at  Addisconibe. 
Until  lately  the  course  of  instruction 


to  rescue  myself  from  an  imputation  of  having  assumed  a  mean  character  for  treacheroas 
purposes  or  self-interest  ^a  conduct  incoinpatilile  with  the  principles  which  actuate  me,  as 
well  as  with  my  condition  in  life.  It  is  to  vindicate  my  fame  that  I  speak,  not  to  solicit  se- 
curity  llie  request  I  have  to  make  of  your  Excellency  is,  that  in  any  ri^cour 

policy  may  dictate,  a  decency  of  conduct  towards  me  may  mark  that,  though  unfortunate, 
I  am  branded  with  nothing  dislionourable,  as  no  motive  could  be  mine  but  the  service  of  my 
King."— i4n</re**  l^ttr  to  Washington. 

*  '*  Buoyed  up  above  the  terror  of  death  by  the  consciousness  of  a  life  devoted  to  honour^ 
able  pursuits,  and  stained  with  no  action  that  can  give  me  remorse,  I  trust  that  the  rcquc^t 
I  make  to  your  Excellency  at  this  serious  period,  and  which  is  to  soften  my  hist  moments, 
will  not  be  njecte  I.  Sympathy  towards  a  soldier  will  surely  induce  your  Excolloncy  and  a 
military  tribunal,  to  adapt  the  mode  of  my  death  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  honour.  Let 
me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught  in  my  character  impresses  you  with  esteem  towards  me,  if  angliC 
in  my  misfortunes  marks  me  as  the  victim  of  policy,  and  not  of  resentment,  I  sliall  experience 
the  operations  of  those  feelings  in  your  breast,  by  being  informed  that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a 
gibbet."— /Wd: 

t  **  His  ashes  were  removed  from  their  obscure  resting-place,  transported  across  the  ocean, 
and  deposited  with  the  remahis  of  the  illostrioui  dead  hi  Westminster  Abbey."— ^SJIparAf*  /.{/• 
and  J\fW9on  of  Arnold, 
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has  been  only  theoretical.  I  saw,  how- 
ever, a  field-work,  which  thej  had  just 
commenced  ;  it  was  a  lunette  rivetted 
with  gabions.  Two  small  models  of 
Vauban's,  and  the  Modern  system, 
served  to  convey  some  idea  of  a  per- 
manent fortification.  Surveying  is 
not  taught ;  but  the  officers  are  sup- 
posed to  study  it  in  after  years.  The 
instruction  in  landscape  drawing  is 
very  good.  Models  and  large  draw- 
ings are  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  pupils,  who  sit  opposite,  and  make 
the  best  attempts  they  can  at  them. 
The  eye,  by  this  means,  receives  a 
good  education.  Light  and  shade  are 
studied  in  a  similar  manner. 

They  have  a  little  gallery  of  paint- 
ings in  water-colours,  most  of  them  by 
English  artists — Front,  Bartlett,  Cop- 
ley  Fielding,  &c.  None  of  the  ca- 
dets display  any  remarkable  taste  for 
the  art.  French  is  well  taught  at  this 
seminary,  but,  strange  to  say,  neither 
history  nor  geography. 

Entering  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  eighteen,  the  cadets  are  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  Government. 
One-third  onl^  obtain  commissions; 
two-thirds  being  sent  away  without 
further  recompense  for  lost  time  than 
the  amount  of  education  they  may  have 
received.  Every  cadet  receives  so 
many  good  or  bad  marks  daily;  at 
the  end  of  the  week  these  are  balanc- 
ed :  if  the  result  be  not  satisfactory, 
punishment  ensues.  But  when  the 
delinquent  persists  in  bad  conduct,  he 
incurs  the  nsk  of  being  tried  b^  court- 
martial,  and  expelled.  Nor  is  there 
any  second  chance  allowed,  when  sen- 
tcnge  has  once  been  passed.  Not  long 
ago,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  reinstate  his 
own  son. 

During  the  whole  period  that  stu- 
dents remain  at  West  point,  they  are 
only  allowed  leave  of  absence  for  three 
months  ;  and  this  indulgence  is  grant- 
ed only  to  those  who  have  been  three 
years  at  the  institution.  Eleven  hours 
and  a-half  a-day  are  devoted  to  study 
throughout  the  year,  except,  during 
two  months,  when  the  companies  are 
regularly  encamped  on  the  parade- 
ground  in  front  of  the  College.  Their 
time  b  then  entirely  occupied  with 
drill  and  military  exercises.  I  ques- 
tion if  this  arrangement  be  good. 
Eleven  and  a-half  hours  of  study  is 
too  much  for  every-day  work.  Per- 
haps^ it  would  be  found  to  answer  bet- 


ter, if  the  two  months  of  drill  were 
divided  into  small  daily  portions.  Most 
of  the  cadets  have  an  extremely  old 
appearance  for  their  time  of  life,  and 
seem  anything  but  robust.  Bad  com- 
plexions, shrivelled  skins,  and  wasted 
figures,  are  suggestive  of  over  work 
and  want  of  air  and  exercise.  It  is 
not  the  habit  of  Americans,  however, 
to  walk  much,  or  voluntarily  to  under- 
go fatigue.  Their  very  dress  shows 
you  this ;  even  in  the  most  rural  dis- 
tricts, they  carry  what  we  may  term  a 
town  air  about  with  them:  and  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  a  man 
ploughing  his  fields,  attired  in  black 
dress  trousers  and  black  satin  waist- 
coat. The  delicate  appearance  of  the 
cadets  may  be  attributed  to  constitu- 
tional weakness  with,  perhaps,  as 
much  fairness  as  to  any  other  cause : 
suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  health 
is  not  sufficiently  regarded  in  their 
system  of  education. 

The  usual  number  of  cadets  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  They  are  divided 
into  four  companies.  Officers  of  the 
line  are  attached  to  each  company ; 
but  cadets  also  act  as  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, sergeants,  and  corporals. 
Captains  and  lieutenants  are  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  epaulettes, 
swords,  and  sashes^  The  uniform  is 
of  a  light  grey  colour.'  Guards  and 
pickets  are  regularly  mounted.  When 
a  cadet  has  passed  his  examination 
for  a  commission,  he  is  called  a  '*  gra- 
duate," and  the  last  ordeal  he  goes 
through  is  the  riding-school.  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of 
them  at  this  exercise.  The  riding- 
school  is  rather  a  dangerous  one,  as 
there  is  some  risk  of  the  rider  knock- 
ing himself  to  death  against  the  wood- 
en pillars  which  support  the  ceiling. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  sand  in- 
stead of  tan.  About  twenty  men, 
in  light  cavalry  uniform,  led  in  the 
same  number  of  horses.  The  men 
did  not  look  very  smart ;  the  horses 
were  indifferently  groomed,  and  the 
appointments  had  a  somewhat  slovenly 
appearance.  The  men  were  Irish. 
There  are  very  few  Americans  in  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  force.  The  emi- 
grants from  Germany  and  the  Emerald 
Isle  supply  recruits.  The  light  esteem 
in  which  so  honourable  a  service  is  held 
by  the  Americans  is  remarkable. 

When  the  cadet-s  had  been  mount- 
ed by  the  riding-master  (a  young 
officer  of  dragoons)  they  were  filed 
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out  of  the  door,  and  the  drill  proceed- 
ed in  the  open  air.*  I  cannot  $aj  yery 
much  in  praise  of  their  performances. 
Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  Jonathan 
is  certainly  ill  fitted  to  become  a  cen- 
taur. 

The  library  is  a  good  one*  containing 
several  thousand  volumes,  most  of 
which  are  standard  works.  The  room 
is  handsome,  and  very  lofty.  Portraits 
of  distinguished  officers,  and  trophies  of 
engagements  in  which  the  Americans 
have  been  victorious,  are  suspended 
above  the  shelves.  Occupying  a  com- 
manding position  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  are  two  busts — one  of  Julius 
Cssar,  and  one  of  Napoleon  Bona, 
parte.  I  was  struck  at  the  moment 
with  the  remarkable  likeness  between 
the  two  military  heroes.  The  principal 
events  of  their  lives  were  nearly  the 
same.  The  eagles  of  Caesar,  leading 
to  victory,  rais^  him  to  the  zenith  of 
power.  Napoleon's  eagles  did  as  much 
for  him.  CsBsar  was  Consul ;  so  was 
Napoleon.  *'  Each  belonged  to  a  tri- 
umvirate;  and  each,  afler  getting  rid 
of  his  colleagues,  took  the  proud  titlo 
of  Emperor,  "t  Thought  I,  "the  two 
busts  are  not  much  out  of  place."  Who 
can  tell  whether  there  may  not  be  at 
this  moment,  among  the  students  of 
Westpoint,  some  embryo  Cesar  or 
Napoleon,  who,  afler  tumbling  the 
American  democracy  into  a  compact 
pyramidical  shape,  may  place  himself 
on  the  pinnacle  at  the  top. 

I  regretted  that  I  could  not  avail 
myself  of  the  hospitable  invitation  of 
the  officers  of  Westpoint,  who  offered 
me  something  in  the  way  of  a  field-day 
on  the  following  Monday,  if  I  would 
join  their  mess  m  the  meantime.  It 
was  Saturday  ;  and  the  cleaning  of 
barracks,  &c.,  put  a  stop  to  dnll.^ 
Thej  have  a  few  companies  of  infantry 
stationed  there ;  and  as  I  had  not 
seen  any  of  the  American  regulars,  I 
was  the  more  sorry  for  being  oblij^ed 
to  proceed  on  my  traveb  that  evemne. 
I  visited  the  arsenal,  which  was  simply 
a  small  yard,  containing  some  pieces  of 
ordnance.     A  few  mortars,  or  various 


calibre,  and  two  or  three  piles  of  round 
shot,  were  disposed  in  the  centre ;  and 
a  field  battery,  consisting  of  light  ex- 
pounders, and  twenty-four-pounder 
nowitzers,  was  under  a  shed.  Thceuns 
in  I  the  American  service  are  lept 
bright ;  they  are  plainer  in  their  con- 
struction than  ours,  having  only  the 
centre  ring  and  ogee  ;  they  have  tan- 
gent-scales, screws,  and  sights,  like  our 
heavy  iron  guns.  The  field  equipment, 
however,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  our 
service ;  but  the  carnages  are  of  lighter 
construction,  and  are  furnished  with 
poles  instead  of  shafls. 

In  the  armoury,  a  small  room  in  a 
building  at  the  comer  of  the  yard, 
containmg  specimens  rather  than  sup- 
plies ;  I  saw  a  number  of  singular  wea- 
pons— muskets,  with  short  swords,  by 
way  of  bayonets ;  others  carrvinf^  the 
bayonet  reversed ;  swords  with  pistols 
in  the  hilts,  and  revolving  rifles,  of  the 
pattern  used  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
found  very  cfiective. 

The  musket  is  an  admirable  arm, 
neatly  made,  and,  as  I  was  informed, 
almost  as  serviceable  as  a  rifle.  All 
ordnance  for  the  American  service  is 
made  by  contract.  They  have  arsenals 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Harper's 
Ferry,  Virginia,  Vergenes,  Vermont, 
and  at  Rome,  New  York.  As  far  as  I 
could  learn,  they  are  very  badly  sup- 
plied. 

The  cadets*  band  was  playing  on  the 
parade-ground,  when  I  was  leaving 
Westpoint.  It  is  a  very  good  one,  but 
the  performers  are  all  Germans.  Seve- 
ral of  my  new  friends  accompanied  me 
to  the  wharf,  where  I  had  landed  on 
the  previous  evening.  Bidding  them  a 
hearty  farewell,  I  threw  myself  into  a 
boat,  which  was  to  convey  me  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  had 
again  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the 
splendid  scenery,  now  glowing  with  the 
hues  of  sunset,  as  the  creaking  cockle- 
shell bore  me  across  the  calm  tide  to  the 
village  of  Coldsprings. 

A  few  words  about  the  American 
service.  The  strength  of  the  army  is 
as  follows : — 


*  The  horses,  which  were  rather  heavier  than  those  of  oar  drsgoon  Rglmenta^  I  was  in- 
formed were  brought  all  the  way  from  the  western  states.  The  betrt  horses  are  to  be  got  in 
those  districts ;  bnt  when  brovgbt  eastward,  their  condition  becomes  so  bad,  from  ohange  ct 
climate^  that  for  two  years  they  are  quite  unervkeabls. 

t  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nq)heio  of  the  modem  JnUos  CiMBr  will  emulate  the  pacific 
virtues  of  AaguBtas. 

X  The  Americans  adopt  the  French  tactics. 
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2  Regiments  of  Dragoons. 

1  „  Mounted  Riflemen. 

4  „  Artillery,  inclading  one 

troop  of  Horse  Arttlleiy,  and  three 

or  foar  Field  Batteries. 
8  Regiments  of  Infantry. 
1  Company  of  Sappers  and  Miners; 

and  about  fifty  Engineer  OfScers. 

Making  in  all  (together  with  a  batta- 
lion of  Marines)  about  1 1,400  men,  and 
940  officers. 

Each  regiment  has  one  colonel,  one 
lieut. -colonel,  two  majors,  ten  cap- 
tains, twenty  lieutenants,  ten  second, 
lieutenants.  There  arc  ten  companies 
in  each  regiment.  The  strength  of  the 
companies  varies  between  thirty-five 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty.  During 
the  American  war,  the  strength  was 
at  the  maximum ;  it  is  at  present 
about  fifty. 

The  commander-in-chief  is  a  maior- 
general,  which  is  the  highest  rank  in 
the  American  service. 

There  are  a  few  brigadier-generals 
and  brevet-brigadier-generals  ;  but 
the  list  of  genersd  officers  scarcely 
numbers  a  dozen. 

The  following  is  a  scale  of  pay  and 
allowances* : — 

Major- General  Commander-in-Chief, 
pay  and  allowances,  including  com- 
mutation allowances  for  servants, 

forage,  &c.,  about       £900 

Brigadier- General  600 

Colonel    ...         ...         ••.         •••     450 

Lieut-Colonel 890 

Major      ...         X.         •••         •••     840 

Captain  ...         ...         ...         ••>     350 

Flrst-Lfeotenant •        ..•     192 

Second-Lieutenant         192t 

By  this  scale  it  will  appear  that  the 
junior  ranks  are  piud  better,  the  se- 
nior ranks  worse,  than  in  our  service. 
Government  is  often  in  debt  to  the 
army,  on  account  of  the  opjsosition 
maae  in  passing  the  army  estimates. 
Both  officers  and  men  are  often  kept 
many  months  without  pay.  They  ex- 
press  apprehenaons,  too,  of  being  some 
day  sudaenly  turned  adrift,  so  strong 
is  the  feeling  of  the  country  against 
keeping  up  a  standing  army. 

Officers  rise  by  brevet  very  ra- 
pidly. It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  lieu- 
tenant to  be  a  brevet-colonel.  Unless 
employed,  however,  in  the  rank  they 


have  acquired  by  brevet,  they  do  not 
enjoy  any  increase  of  pay. 

As  the  number  of  officers  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men,  they 
are  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  their 
time  at  the  military  college.  Cadets 
there  are  expected  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  interior  economy 
of  a  regiment,  the  payment  of  men, 
and  the  charge  of  a  company,  as  well 
as  with  military  tactics.  Afler  entering 
the  service  they  may  pass  many  years 
without  so  much  as  seeing  a  soldier. 

It  is  supposed  that  to  keep  up  a 
staff  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  is  sufficient,  and  that  if  officers 
and  sergeants  understand  their  work, 
men  can  easily  be  got  into  training. 
Keeping  up  the  mere  skeleton  of  an 
army  has,  apparently,  in  point  of  eco- 
nomy, the  advantage  over  the  system 
usually  adopted  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  staff  are  to  become  efiec- 
tivc,  not  to  mention  how  they  are  to 
keep  themselves  in  that  state,  without 
opportunities  of  learning.  The  sta- 
tions of  the  army  are  principally  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Mexican,  Indian, 
and  Canadian  territories ;  and  as  the 
force  is  necessarily  divided  into  small 
detachments,  brigade  and  battalion 
movements  cannot  be  practised.  There 
are,  in  fact,  no  means  of  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  military 
profession.  It  is  only  recently  that 
the  American  Oovemmcnt  has  pro- 
vided any  asylum  for  disabled  soldiers, 
and  there  is  no  retired  list  for  the 
officers.  This  is  a  great  injustice.  If 
there  are  any  men  who  have  a  decided 
claim  on  their  country's  gratitude,  they 
are  surely  those  whose  lives  are  ha- 
zarded in  the  public  service.  A  kind 
of  retirement,  indeed,  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained by  officers  who  do  duty  for  a 
month  in  each  year,  passing  the  rest 
of  the  year  on  leave,  but  this  indul- 
gence 18  not  frequently  permitted.  It 
18  very  difficult  to  obtain  leave  of  ab- 
sence at  all  when  employed  on  tho 
frontiers.  Whole  detachments  some- 
times pass  their  lives  at  one  station.  I 
met  at  Westpoint  a  young  officer  who 
was  just  going  to  start  for  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  there  to  be  quartered  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  Tne  American 
naval  force  acts  on  shore  as  well  as  on 
its  more  natural  element.     The  navy. 


*  It  must  be  remarked,  that  quarters  are  not  always  provided. 

t  Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  are  better  paid  than  in  the  British  service. 
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like  the  army,  is  manned  almost  entirely 
by  foreigners  ;  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  tough  Britons  is  to  be  found 
among  their  crews.  This  observation 
applies  equally  to  the  mercantile  navy. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Yankee 
does  not  like  the  sea.  I  once  asked  an 
English  Jack  Tar,  on  board  an  Ame* 
rican  ship,  to  explain  the  phenomenon. 
"  They  ben't  fit  for  the  hard  work," 
was  his  quaint  reply ;  "  they're  good 
for  nothing  but  peddlin*  and  book  lar- 
nin'." 

The  discipline  in  the  American  na- 
val service  is,  in  some  points,  more  se- 
vere  than  in  ours ;  in  some  points  more 
relaxed.  While  they  allow  smoking  all 
over  the  ship,  it^is  said  that  slight  de- 
linquencies are  punished  with  a  degree 
of  severity  worthy  of  Draco. 

They  have  11  sail  of  the  line— 1  120  gun- 
ship  ;  10  seventy-fours. 
12  fiist-class  frigates ;  44  guns. 

2  second- class  do.       86  guns. 
2  L  sloops  of  war ;  2  0  guns  &  under. 

4  brigs  ;  10 

3  schooners ;        2 

5  steam-frigts. ;  10 
10  steamers;         4 

6  store-ships. 


It 
»i 
II 

II 
II 
i> 
11 


It 
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II 
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In  all,     78  sail 

Many  of  these,  including  some  of 
the  largest  ships,  were  built  fifly,  forty, 
thirty,  and  twenty  years  ago.  Some  are 
not  built  at  all,  at  least  they  arc  not  yet 
completed. 

There  are  6  commodores  (the  highest  rank 

in  the  service). 
4  commanders  of  navy  yards. 
68  captains. 
97  commanders. 
827  lieutenants. 


If 
II 
11 


II 


InoU,   602.^ 

The  citizens  of  the  American  Re- 
public look  upon  their  militia  as  their 
grand  protection  acainst  invasion,  and 
also  consider  that  force  as  the  most  to 
be  depended  on  should  it  be  necessary 
to  assume  the  aggressive. 

This  feeling  is  natural  enough  in  a 
country  where  democracy  carries  the 
day.  Volunteers  are  cheap.  They  do 
not  cost  the  country  a  fraction.  No 
taxes  are  necessary  to  keep  them  up, 
and  in  time  of  war  individual  heroism 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  discipline. 


A  free,  independent  *'  Loafer,"  with  a 
revolving  rifle  and  a  bowie-knife,  is  as 
good  as  two  or  three  mercenaries,  who, 
forced  into  unnatural  postures,  and 
kept  down  by  systematic  t\TaDny,  must 
necessarily  be  devoid  of  tliat  iadomit- 
able  spirit  which  true  liberty  alone 
inspires.  So  reason  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  difficult,  nay,  impos- 
sible,  to  open  the  eyes  of  a  body  of 
men  to  a  fallacy 'which  flatters  their 
pride,  and  seems  to  harmonise  with 
their  interests. 

America  boasts  of  two  millions  of 
volunteers,  a  fine  force,  doubtless. 
But,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  this 
force  is  officered  by  popular  sufiragc, 
each  regiment  and  company  electing 
its  own  officers,  and  I  imagine  our  ad- 
miration will  be  much  diminished. 

The  volunteers  were  called  out  dur- 
ing the  late  Mexican  war,    at   least 
some  of  them  were ;  and  I  have  been 
assured,  by  several  intelligent  oflicers 
of  the  regular  army,  who  fought  in  the 
campaign,  that  on  that  occasion  the 
system  failed  entirely.    Although  by 
tne  democratic  papers  and  pamphlets 
they  were  made  out  to  be  the  glorious 
defenders  of  their  country's  rights,  to 
the  valour  of  whose  arms  America  was 
indebted  for  her  triumphs  (statements 
implicitly  believed  by  numbers),  I  am 
informed  that  throughout  the  campaign 
they  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  com- 
plete disorganisation.      They  wasted 
their  provisions — they  robbed  and  pil- 
laged; and  when  the  regular  troops 
had  made  a  breach  in  the  walls  of^a 
town,  and  furnished  the  "forlorn  hope," 
the  volunteers  brought  up  the  rear,  a 
confused  mass,  adding  to  the  difficult 
ties,  whilst  they  diminished  the  laurels 
of  their  comrades.     Making  some  al- 
lowance for  a  vexy  natural  prejudice, 
in  favour  of  a  well-oV^anised  force,  on 
the  part  of  my  authority,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  something  very  like 
anarchy  must  have  existed.    The  secret 
of  all  this  (if  secret  there  be)  obviously 
lurks  in  the    democratic  basis  upon 
which  the  force  is  built, 

THAT  YOLUNTESaS   SHALL  ELBCT  TBEIB 
OWN   OFFICEBS. 

Blodgett,  Coggeshall,  Stryker,  Rust, 
Hunkin,  Scudder,  and  Cobb,  &c.  &c., 
are  in  want  of  an  officer,  and  also  want 
to  have  as  much  of  their  own  way  as 
possible.  They  consequently  pitch  upon 
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Rusfc,  wbo  is  either  the  easiest-going 
fellow,  or  the  most  useless  man  of  the 
party.  Encamped  within  the  enemy's 
territory,  and  countenanced  by  the  re- 
gular force»  they  lead  a  free  and  easy 
Ufe  enough.  The  rigorous  discipline 
which  prevails  in  most  armies  is  relaxed 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  majority.  Rust 
is  in  his  marquee  enjoying  otium  cum 
dig.,  as  commanding  officer.  In  come 
Blodgettj  Coggeshful,  Stryker,  Hun- 
kin,  Scudder,  Cobb,  &c.,  privates. 
They  throw  themselves  carelessly  on 
his  camp  stools,  squabble  for  a  soil  seat 
on  his  bed,  and  do,  perhaps,  some  little 
damage  to  his  effects.  Kust  bethinks 
himself  of  the  necessary  discipline  of  his 
corps.  Reflecting  that  a  fashion  pre- 
vails in  the  army  (useless,  perhaps,)  of 
mounting  guards  and  pickets,  &c.,  he 
seizes  the  opportunity  of  hinting  to 
Blodgett,  Coggeshall,  Stryker,  Hun. 
kin,  Scudder,  and  Cobb,  that  he  would 
like  them  to  do  a  little  bit  of  sentry. 
They  signify  their  assent  as  fol- 
lows :^ 

'•  You  be  darned  /"  says  Blodgett. 

''I'll  see  you — somewhere — ^Srstl" 
says  Coggeshall. 

"  Go  to  the  devil  I"  says  Cobb. 

Sometimes  a  glimpse  of  the  volun- 
teers may  be  had,  in  the  shape  of  a 
brass  band,  parading  the  streets  of 
New  York,  with  much  pomp  and  ce- 
remony, followed  by  a  dozen  men  in  a 
grey  uniform,  with  firelocks  on  their 
shoulders,  and  by  half  the  town  cheer- 
ing vociferously.  Sometimes  they  may 
be  seen  in  greater  force.  A  friend  of 
mine  attended  a  muster  of  the  militia 
at  Utica.  A  motley  crew  were  assem- 
bled in  two  ranks,  and  were  treading 
on  each  others'  heels,  and  mutually 
kicking  each  other,  to  pass  the  time 
until  the  reviewing  officer  should  ar- 
rive. Stray  memoranda  of  the  panoply 
of  war  dotted  the  line.  One  had  an 
old  shako ;  another,  a  pair  of  trousers 
with  red  stripes;  a  third,  an  antique 
fatigue  jacket.  They  were  variously 
armed,  with  muskets,  rifles,  and  bowie- 
knives.  About  one-half  had  nothing 
but  sticks,  and  while  some  were  fan- 
tastically ''got  up"  in  fancv  dresses 
and  paper  caps,  others  swelled  with 
martial  pride,  on  the  strength  of  hav- 
ing stuck  empty  fig-drums  on  their 
heads :  but  the  best  part  of  the  joke 


was  to  follow.  In  the  distance,  a 
cocked  hat  with  a  fountain  of  white 
feathers  flowing  out  of  it,  appears  slow- 
ly advancing.  There  is  a  figure  in 
red  underneath  the  hat,  and  the  whole 
is  mounted  on  a  sorry  horse.  At  length 
the  object  arrives  in  front  of  the  line. 
It  turns  out  to  be  the  officer  command- 
ing. He  is  gorgeously  attired.  Of 
tinsel  and  feather  there  is  no  end ;  and 
he  takes  off  his  hat,  and  bows  low  to 
"  the  army,"  which  occasions  a  slight 
sensation,  and  calls  forth  cheers.  Ue 
then  makes  a  very  complimentary 
speech  upon  the  satisfactory  appear- 
ance of  tne  force,  and  makes  his  in- 
spection, riding  down  the  ranks  with 
his  hat  off.  If  he  did  not  behave  in 
this  manner  there  might  be  a  mutiny, 
for  it  does  not  do  to  robyree  citizens 
of  their  rights. 

Of  all  coimtries  in  the  world,  the 
United  States  is  the  least  likely  to  fur- 
nish an  effective  volunteer  force.  De- 
mocracy has  taken  such  deep  root,  that 
discipline  is  not  to  be  expected. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  war  was 
once  successfully  maintained  by  Ame- 
rican volunteers  against  the  armies  of 
England  ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
a  spirit  of  subordination,  the  eflect  of 
monarchical  government,  then  existed 
(at  least  to  some  extent),  which  cannot 
now  be  found.  A  change  in  the  na- 
tional mind  of  any  country  cannot  be 
brought  about  at  once.  Habit  is  se- 
cond nature;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
last  link  with  England  was  broken  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
democracy  was  really  established.  Few 
traces  now  remain  to  tell  that  America 
was  once  a  British  province.  The 
children  have  gradually  lost  all  resem- 
blance to  the  parent ;  and  Albion  has. 
cause  to  sigh  over  her  estranged  off-' 
spring. 

Bold  as  the  assertion  may  be,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  should  the  United 
States  be  drawn  into  a  war  with  anj 
great  power,  they  would,  at  first,  meet 
with  total  defeat.  Blindly  relying  upon 
their  volunteers,  they  would  find  that 
their  confidence  b  ill-placed ;  for,  un- 
less in  a  kind  of  guerula*  warfare,  so 
undisciplined  a  body  would  be  of  little 
service.  Secure,  howeveri  in  her  vast 
territory,  which  simply,  by  its  extent, 
might  vanquish  an  enemy,  the  Amebi- 


*  It  most  hero  be  remarked,  that  gueriUa  tactics  are  the  most  suitable  for  a  wood-covered 
country,  such  as  Jonathan's. 
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like  ihe  nnny,  is  manned  almost  entirely 
by  fordgnert ;  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  tough  UritoDs  is  to  be  found 
among  tbtnr  creirs.  This  observation 
applies  equally  to  the  mercanlile  navy. 
It  is  a  nngulor  fact  that  the  Yankee 
docs  not  like  the  sea.  1  once  naked  an 
English  Jack  Tar,  on  board  in  Ame- 
rican ship,  to  explain  the  phunomcnnn. 
"  They  ben't  fit  for  the  hard  work," 
was  his  qnaint  reply  ;  "  they're  gcod 
for  nothing  but  peddlin'  and  book  lar* 

The  discipline  in  the  American  na- 
Tal  service  is,  in  some  points,  more  se. 
Tere  than  in  ours ;  in  sonic  points  more 
relaxed.  While  they  allow  smoking  all 
over  the  ship,  it-ie  said  that  slight  dc- 
linquencies  arc  nunished  with  a  degree 
of  severity  worthy  of  Draco. 


Thfy  bav«  11  sail  of  the  line 


„  13  fiist-cLus  fri^tca ;   44  gata. 

„  S  apconcl-  c\tf»  do.       36  guns. 

„  SI  elooptofwsr;  SOguDS&imder. 

„  i  briits  i            10          „ 

„  G*tBilni-fr)gU.;10  „ 

„  10M:'imen;         4  „ 

„  G  lUte-ships. 

Id  ill,     7S  ssiL 

Many  of  these)  including  some  of 
the  Lirgcst  ships,  were  built  hfly,  forty, 
thirty,  and  twenty  years  ago.  Some  are 
not  builtat  all,  at  least  they  arc  not  yet 
completed. 

There  are  6  commodons  (the  highest  rank 


A  free,  independent  "  Loafer,"  ■ 
revolving  rifle  and  a  bowie-knifc, 
good  as  two  or  three  morcenvies, 
forced  into  unnatural  postures, 
kept  down  by  systematic  tvrannj, 
necessarily  he  devoid  of  t)iat  ind 
able  spirit  which  true  liberty  ■■ 
inspirits.  So  reason  the  mass  o 
people,  and  it  is  difCcult,  nay,  ii 
sible,  to  open  the  eves  of  a  bo 
men  to  a  fallacy 'wfiich  flatten 
pride,  and  seem^  to  harmonise 

America  boasts  of  two  millio 
volunteers,  a  fine  force,  douh 
But,  let  it  be  recollected,  that 
force  is  olEcered  by  popular  sod 
each  regiment  and  company  elt 
its  own  officers,  and  I  imagine  oi 
miration  will  be  much  diminishcc 

The  volunteers  were  called  oul 
ing  the  Lite  Mexican  war,  at 
some  of  them  were  ;  and  I  Iutg 
assured,  by  several  intelligent  o. 
of  the  regular  army,  who  fought : 
campaign,  that  on  that  occa^oi 
syslem  fnilod  entirely.  Althoa; 
the  democratic  papers  and  pamj 
they  were  made  out  to  be  the  gk 
defenders  of  their  country's  righ: 
the  valour  of  whose  arms  Americ 
indebted  for  her  triumphs  (stalci 
implicitly  believed  by  numbers), 
informed  that  throughout  the  can 
they  were  in  a  state  of  the  most 
pluCe  disorganisation.  They  w 
their  provisions — they  robbed  an 
lagcd :  and  when  the  regular  t 
had  made  a  breach  in  the  walli 
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CAN  Eaolb,  parched  in  her  native  fo- 
rests, may  peck  at  small  birds  with 
impunity  •''-it  would  be  needless  for  bar, 
at  a  distance  from  European  bayonets, 
to  sharpen  her  claws.  Let  her  keep  at 
homoi  and  she  will  do  very  well.  She 
*'  whipped  the  British  "  once — let  that 
content  her.  Let  her  keep  her  eye  off 
Canada^  and  make  friends  with  The 
Lion.  If  America  is  a  great  commer- 
cial  nation,  England  has  a  fleet ;  and 
fihouid  the  volunteers  of  the  great  Re- 
public **  try  a  tussle*'  with  the  Queen's 
army,  the  result  might  not  be  satis- 
factory. 

It  IS  hoped  that  a  Fitzounnb.. 
who  sincerely  prays  for  peace,  har- 
mony, and  good  will — ^may  be  pardon, 
ed  an  ebullition  ofjilial  feeling,  in 
stating  his  conviction,  that  should  we, 
by  any  ill-hap,  come  to  the  scratch,  the 
Gkeat  Gunb  of  England  would  loudly 
proclaim  their  efficiency. 

When  Britain's  glorious  banner 
Is  flying  proud  and  high. 
And  British  hosts  march  forward 
To  conquer,  or  to  die ; 
While  cheer  the  brave  battalions, 
And  like  a  torrent's  flow, 
The  bold  dragoons  arc  rushing 
tn  vengeance  on  the  foe ; 
Then  loud  above  the  tumolt 
Our  sonnding  challenge  stuns— 
TLB  then  you  hear  the  thunder, 
Thfl  thunder  of  our  Guns  I 


When  onward  press  the  colonms, 
And  glory  lights  the  way  ; 
When  ramps  the  British  IJon 
Triumphant  tbro*  the  fray ; 
When  foes  begin  to  waver. 
When  lines  begin  to  shakei 
'Tis  ours  to  give  the  signal 
Tbe  serried  ranks  to  break : 
Along  each  rent-field  flying 
The  flaming  port-fire  runs^— 
'Tis  then  you  hear  the  thunder, 
The  thunder  of  our  Quns ! 

And  when  the  day  is  oretf 
And  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
Like  tears  from  heaven  weeping, 
Upon  the  warrior's  head ; 
When  sighs  upon  the  night-breeze 
For  many  a  comrade  come ; 
When  swells  the  dead-march  slowly. 
And  rolls  the  mnifled  drum  : 
Then  peals  oor  stormy  requiem. 
For  glory's  deathless  sons, 
Who  hear  no  more  the  thundsr, 
The  thunder  of  our  Guns  I 

The  standard  of  Old  England 
Shall  float  to  victory. 
For  still  shall  rally  round  it 
Her  dread  artillery ; 
And  when  the  battle  rages, 
New  laurel-wreaths  we'll  gahi, 
For  thunderbolts  of  Britain 
Were  never  hnrl'd  in  vain  ; 
And  foemen's  cheeks  shall  whiten 
Before  our  dauntless  sons, 
Where'er  is  heard  the  thunder. 
The  thunder  of  our  Quns  1 


8  o  N  M  B  T 


TO  JONATtlAN  FRISKE  SLtNOSBT. 

''  Oh,  thou,  whatever  title  please  thine  ear  " — 

Whether  thy  practised  pen  outpours  a  stream 

Of  graceful  song,  or  sweet  prosaic  theme 

Of  rich  old  quamtness,  thou  art  welcome  here. 

And  yet  men  know  thee  not ;  and  the  wide  fame 

AVhich  spreads  thy  worth,  forbears  to  speak  thy  name. 

Let  friendship's  hand  unmask  thee,  and  before 

A  smiling  world  stand  up  revealed  and  real. 

With  the  proud,  gentle  name  thy  fathers  bore. 

And  Hfi  who  sans:  "  The  Summer  Islands'  "  glory. 

And  HE  stem  Soldier  of  the  Commonweal : 

These  linked  thy  name  with  England's  song  and  story. 

Oh,  be  it  thine  to  render  still  more  dear 

This  bright  old  name,  and  may'st  thou  wear  it  many  a  smiling  yeiX* 
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Soon  aflor  Power  returned  from  Ame- 
rica,  we  met,  with  mutual  congratula- 
tions.  His  two  years'  tour  had  been 
agreeable,  and  productive  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  hopes;  and  I,  in  the 
interval,  had  been  visited  by  a  gleam 
of  prosperity  in  the  accession  of  Lord 
Kormanby  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ire- 
land. His  unvarying  patronage,  and 
marked  taste  for  the  drama,  promised 
fair  to  redeem  all  previous  losses,  to 
make  up  for  many  failures,  and  to  re- 
store the  old  glories  of  the  Dublin 
Theatre.  The  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  lately 
established,  had  announced  their  se- 
cond annual  meeting  in  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis :  a  great  innux  of  visitors  was 
expected,  and  I  was  strongly  advised  not 
to  neglect  a  golden  opportunity,  but,  al- 
though the  regular  season  was  over,  to 
collect  a  company,  and  open  again  for 
this  short  experiment,  i  had  gone  to 
London  for  the  purpose,  but  great  at- 
traction was  necessary  to  draw  the  pub- 
lic to  the  theatre  at  such  an  unusual 
time — in  the  height  of  the  summer, 
with  fine  weather,  and  many  other  op- 
posing temptations.  A  very  high  order 
of  performance  could  alone  command 
success  equal  to  the  outlay.  The  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Macready  and  Miss  Ellen 
Tree  were  already  secured,  when 
Power's  arrival  was  announced.  It 
struck  me  that  high  classical  tragedy, 
with  broad  national  farce  to  dose  the 
entertainment,  would  hit  all  tastes,  and 
produce  a  combination  in  which  failure 
was  impossible.  The  event,  for  once, 
fully  realised  my  expectations.  With 
an  expenditure  of  £90  per  night,  there 
remained,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  a 
profit  of  £300.  Power  had  no  mten- 
tion  of  acting  during  the  summer.  He 
wanted  rest,  and  time  to  enjoy  himself 
with  his  family,  who  were  then  resid- 
ing near  Tunbridge,  principally  for  the 
convenience  of  education,  his  two  eld- 
est sons  being  placed  at  the  collegiate 
school  in  that  ancient  town.  His  cof- 
fers, too,  were  well  fiUcd :  he  felt  him- 
self more  independent  than  he  had 
hitherto  been,  and  was  disposed  to 
wait  and  weigh  the  offers  wnich  ma- 
nagers were  pouring  in  on  him  from 
every  side ;  but  he  was  pleased  with 


the  idea  of  making  his  first  re-appear- 
ance on  his  native  soil.  This  induced 
him  to  lay  aside  all  other  plans ;  and, 
aflcr  a  little  persuasion,  he  returned 
to  Dublin  with  me.  The  theatre  open- 
ed on  the  7th  of  August,  with  his  own 
historical  drama  of  Saint  Patricks 
Eve*  When  he  stepped  on  the  sta^  as 
Major  O'Doherty,  he  was  received 
with  reiterated  volleys  of  welcome, 
such  as  the  *'rollickin'  boys"  of  Dub- 
lin can  alone  deliver,  and  none  but 
those  who  have  stood  before  them  can 
understand.  In  dreams  and  medita- 
tions, these  well-remembered  sounds 
often  fall  on  the  ear  with  the  freshness 
of  reality,  and  startle  thought  as  if 
time  had  retrograded  in  his  course,  to 
call  up  and  embody  again  life's  bright- 
est episodes.  The  stereotyped  recol- 
lections of  the  past  are  sometimes  more 
soothing  and  satisfactorv  than  the 
shadowy  anticipations  of  the  future. 

The  company  was  hastily  formed, 
and  for  a  very  short  period;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  now  to  collect  such 
another.  Seventeen  years  is  a  the- 
atrical century,  when  we  consider  how 
frequently  and  rapidly  genius  dies,  and 
leaves  no  livino;  representative.  All 
gave  great  satisfaction ;  and  although 
**  the  wise  men,"  as  the  unsophisticated 
called  the  members  of  the  Association, 
were  much  occupied  with  learned  lec- 
tures and  the  festive  symposia  which 
lighten  the  labours  of  science,  they 
still  found  time  for  Apollo  and  the 
Moses.  An  additional  and  accidental 
interest  attached  to  one  particular 
performance.  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
amongst    many    other    distinguished 

fuests,  had  been  invited  to  the  meeting, 
le  had  not  visited  Dublin  for  several 
years,  and  was  hailed  as  a  lion  of  no  or- 
dinary magnitude.  The  public  con- 
sidered him  as  national  property.  The 
manager  had  foreseen  the  attraction, 
and  requested  a  bespeak  from  the  Poet 
of  Ireland,  to  which  he  most  obligingly 
acceded,  and  laid  aside  several  special 
engagements  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

On  Saturday,  the  17th  of  August, 
the  play-bill  was  headed  by  the  foUow- 
kig  announcement : — ''Theatre  Royal, 
J}ublin.-~^The  entertainments  of  this 
evening  are  selected  at  the  request  of 
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Thomas  Moore,  Esq.»  who  has  signi- 
fied his  intention  of  being  present." 
The  pieces  chosen  were  the  comedy  of 
the  Jealouit  Wife,  and  the  farce  of 
Born  to  Good  Luck,  or  the  Irishman's 
Fortune — CaptmnO*Cutter  and  Paddy 
O'Rafferty  by  Mr.  Power.  The  cast 
included  Mr.  Macready,  Miss  Ellen 
Tree,  and  Miss  Iluddart  (now  Mrs. 
Warner). 

A  brilliant  sight  the  theatre  pre- 
sented  on  that  evening.  The  Viceroy 
was  there  in  his  private  box,  with  his 
family,  and  the  usual  officers  in  at- 
tendance.  Opposite  to  him  might  be 
seen  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
BuiToundcd  by  his  staff.  The  nobles 
of  the  land,  the  stately  matrons  and 
their  blooming  daughters,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  magnates  of  the  law, 
the  learned  professors  from  distant 
countries,  bright  eyes  and  dazzling 
uniforms ;  wisdom,  youth,  beauty, 
rank,  intelligence,  and  wealth;  —  all 
that  was  imposing  to  the  eye  or  im- 
pressive to  the  imamnation  was  there 
congregated,  to  render  respect  to  indi- 
vidual character,  and  bow  in  graceful 
acknowledgment  before  the  still  more 
exalted  aristocracy  of  mind.  In  the 
spectacle  itself  there  was  much  to  see, 
and  more  to  remember  in  philosophic 
application.  It  was  late  before  Mr. 
Moore  arrived.  The  audience  be^an 
to  listen  to  the  actors  with  growing 
symptoms  of  impatience.  Telling  points 
passed  over  witn  little  efiect ;  even  the 
never-failinc  laugh  was  subsiding  into 
a  mistrustful  murmur,  when  the  lead- 
ing star  of  the  night  at  length  appeared 
in  his  place.  He  had  feasted  at  the 
College,  and  had  been  delayed  by  the 
necessity  of  listening  to  several  of  those 
heavy  post-prandial  harangues  usually 
appended  to  public  banquets,  to  tem- 
per and  keep  down  exuberant  convi- 
yiality :  brought  in,  we  suppose,  with 
a  moral  object,  as  the  Roman  slave 
was  appointed  to  dance  before  the  tri- 
umphal chariot  of  the  conqueror,  ut- 
tering homilies  to  check  vanity,  and 
teach  frail  mortals  not  to  indulge  in 
excessive  happiness.  The  entrance  of 
the  Poet  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of 
applause,  which  interrupted  the  per- 
formance  for  several  minutes—"  hands 
with  hearts  in  them,"  such  as  hailed 
Yirgiuius  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
This  was  repeated  during  the  interval 
between  the  comedy  and  aflerpieco, 
when,  according  to  custom,  Mr.  Moore 
was  called  on  for  a  speech,  with  which 


he  readily  complied.  In  those  days, 
as  at  present,  it  was  difficult  for  any 
public  man  to  escape  from  a  speech  in 
Ireland  without  politics,  or  something 
that  might  be  tortured  or  twisted  into 
a  political  bias.  Ue  managed  this 
with  excellent  tact,  and  contrived  to 
escape  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  by 
saying  what  pleased  everybody,  and 
redoubled  the  applause.  Throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  evening,  there  sat 
that  little,  unpretending,  humble-look- 
ing, and  obscurely-born  individual, 
who  had  raised  himself  (as  a  courted 
and  honoured  guest)  to  an  equality 
with  the  great  and  titled,  by  talent, 
integrity,  and  education  — "  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers;"  an  obiect  of 
blended  curiosity,  respect,  and  aflection, 
and  a  living  instance  of  how  conven- 
tional formalities  are  swept  away  and 
forgotten  in  the  controlling  supremacy 
of  genius. 

rower*s  benefit,  on  the  last  night  of 
this  engagement  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  command, 
and  the  bespeak  of  Mr.  Moore)  was 
the  fullest  of  the  whole — a  strong  evi- 
dence of  his  established  popularity,  for 
it  occurred  afler  the  Association  bad 
broken  up,  and  all  the  visitors  had  de- 
parted. At  the  end  of  one  of  the 
Eieces  selected  on  this  evening,  he  was 
acking  from  the  front  of  the  sta^, 
bowing  to  the  general  applause,  with 
the  heroine  in  his  hand.  By  some 
mistake  of  the  prompter,  his  retreat 
was  cut  off,  in  consequence  of  the 
curtain  being  too  suddenly  dropped. 
In  answer  to  the  laugh  of  the  gods, 
who  enjoyed  his  momentary  ])erplex- 
ity,  he  told  them  that  "either  side 
of  the  curtain  was  the  right  one  with 
BO  pretty  a  partner."  It  was  during 
tbis^peiirmrnoe  also,  that  when  en. 
cored  twice  in  a  song,  he  substituted 
the  following  impromptu: — 

"  D*y6  see  how  they're  teazln*  me, 
Them  there  vaga-bouee, 
Shouting  encore  twice,  as  loud  as  they  can; 
Paddy  Flynn,  by  Saint  Patrick, 
1*11  whale  your  big  bag  o*  bones, 
If  you  come  down  and  turn  out  like  a 

man. 
D^e  think  Vm  to  stay  here 
An  night  a  divertin*  yes, 
With  the  tumbler  of  punch  gro*in*  cold  there 

inside? 
Och !  boys !  and  it's  I  that  am  sorry  for 

partin*  yez, 
But  the  ^  Love  of  the  Sperrits*  was  ahrayi 

my  pride.** 
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A  ready  turn,  no  matter  how  tri- 
fling, will  suffice  to  set  an  audience  in 
a  roar.  The  great  point  is  to  time  a  re- 
partee  or  interpolation  happily.  Power 
was  very  quick  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
It  was  his  maxim,  whenever  any  acci- 
dent or  contretemps  occurred,  to  make 
the  audience  laugh  with  him,  as  by  ap- 
pearing  vexed  or  disconcerted  they 
would  infallibly  laugh  at  him — an  im. 
portant  difference,  to  which  comic  actors 
are  not  always  sufficiently  awake.  One 
night  at  Covent- Garden,  while  dilating, 
in  Faddy  O'Rafferty,  on  the  hospitalu 
ties  he  had  received,  and  what  a  gene- 
ral favourite  he  was  in  Naples,  the  cir- 
cular top  of  a  table  escaped  from  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  came  meandering 
across  the  stage,  as  if  seeking  a  com- 
fortable spot  to  lie  down.  At  last  it 
pirouetted  on  into  the  pit,  to  the  utter 
dismay  of  the  big  drum,  who  iled  in- 
continently. The  audience  roared,  and 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  subject,  had  not  the 
actor  at  the  first  pause  remarked, 
**  There,  Count,  1  towld  you  so  ;  you 
see  the  very  tables  come  rowling  aflcT 
me."  His  accent  and  look  were  irre- 
sistible, and  carried  away  the  audience 
unanimously.  We  have  seen  many  an 
irritable  son  of  Thespis  grill  himself 
into  a  fever  at  a  trifling  mishap,  which 
his  own  maladroitness  shows  up  to  the 
house,  while  self-possession  would 
have  turned  it  to  profitable  account, 
•'^quam  servare  mentem:"  to  pre- 
serve an  equal  mind  is  more  difficult 
under  ridicule  than  adversity.  The 
maxim  may  be  studied  by  actors  with 
as  much  advantage  as  by  prime  minis- 
ters, potentates,  or  professed  philoso- 
phers. 

When  Covent- Garden  opened  for 
the  season  of  1835-36,  Power  was  en- 
gaged at  a  large  nightly  salary,  and 
put  forward  as  one  of  their  leadmg  at- 
trnctions.  He  had  reached  at  last  the 
point  at  which  he  had  long  aimed,  and 
the  solid  reality  assured  him  it  was  no 
dream.  His  reputation  was  no  freak  of 
sudden  populanty,  a  bubble  inflated  to- 
day, to  burst  to-morrow  ;  but  a  work 
of  steady,  laborious  profession.  He 
possessed  excellent  health,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  promise  a  lon^  future 
of  all  that  could  bind  man  to  hfe,  and 
make  him  grateful  for  its  blessings.  A 
few  extracts  from  his  diary,  which  we 
shall  presently  subjoin  at  their  proper 
date,  explain  his  feelings  on  these 
points,  and  show  that  in  private  me- 


ditation they  were  directed  to  the  pro- 
fitable channel.    A  gay  and  careless  ex- 
terior is  not  always  indicative  of  the 
deeper  thoughts  wnich  lie  beneath  the 
surface.     D.uring  this  season,  at  Co- 
vent-Garden,   he    appeared    in   Mrs. 
Gore's   new   comedy,   entitled   Kir^ 
O'Neill,   or   the  Irish  Brigade,   first 
performed  on  the  9th  December,  1835. 
The  gallant  Captain,  Phaidrig  O'Neill, 
assuming  the  regal  title,  when  under 
the  ascendancy  of  Bacchus,  was  always 
considered  one  of  his  happiest  assump. 
tions.    A  drunken  gentleman,  if  the  as- 
sociation is  compatible,  carried  through 
an  entire  play,   came  out  as  a  novel 
experiment,  attended  with  great  dan- 
ger of  failure.     In  any  other  hands  it 
appeared  to  be  as  tiresome  as  in  Power's 
it  was  irresistible.     The  jovial  Hiber- 
nian adventurer,    as  coloured  by  this 
inimitable  artist,  and  ccarsely  daubed 
by  his  successors,  always  reminded  us 
of  a    delicate  distinction   originating 
with  the  late  well-known  and  eccentric 
Major  Peter  O'Sbaughnessy,   of  the 
18th  Koyid  Irish.     We  knew  and  ho- 
noured him.     A  braver  soldier,  and  a 
merrier  boon  companion,  never  drew  a 
sword  or  a  cork.    It  was  true,  he  was 
a  little  given  to  drawing  hair- triggers 
also,  as  his  Man  tons  bore  testimony,  by 
more  than  one  significant  notch.    This 
was  his  only  weakness  ;  and  as  Evan 
Dhu  said  of  his  chieflain,  Fergus  Mac 
Ion,  when  in  a  passion, ''  he  wasna  to  be 
blamed  for  that,  for  he  couldna  help 
it."     But  Peter  was  bland  and  pacific 
withal,  unless  his  blood  was  put  up, 
and  he  thought  an  insult  premeditated. 
Then  he  was  fearful  to  behold,  and  dan- 
gerous to  encounter,  for  he  stood  six 
feet  three  without  his  boots,  and  had  a 
chest  and  bi^eadth  of  shoulders  which 
Hercules  might  have  gazed  on  with 
envy.    We  remember  him — a  true  type 
of  chivalry,  stalworth  as  Orlando,  and 
handsome  as  Achilles.    Being  examin- 
ed as  a  witness  on  a  court-martial, 
when  a  brother  soldier  was  arraigned 
for  habitual  tippling,  and  conduct  dis- 
graceful to  the  character  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  &c.   &c,   &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  formula,  he 
was   asked  by  the  Court,    "  Did  he 
know  Captain   U.  ?"—"  Intimately," 
was  the  answer  ;  *'  we  are  the  Orestes 
and  Pylades  of  the  corps."     "  Then 
you  are  acquainted  with  his  habits  ?" 
—"As  well  as  if  they  were  my  own." 
•*  Humph  !   does  he  drink  hard  ?**— 
*'  Very,"    **  How  many  bottles  at  a  * 
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sitting  ?•* — "  We  never  coimt  bottles  in 
the  Koyal  Irish^  but,  barring  myself, 
he  can  see  the  whole  mess  under  the 
table,  without  turning  a  hair."  "Ohl" 
exclaimed  the  President ;  "  Ohl"  gent- 
ly echoed  the  members.  *'  Is  this  his 
constant  practice  ?"  resumed  the  Court. 
''Invariably,"  responded  the  witness. 
'*Then,  Major,  you  look  upon  Cap- 
tain H.  as  a  confirmed  drunkard  ?  " 
— *' Quite  the  contrary;  on  my  con- 
science, I  regard  him  only  in  the  light 
of  a  gentlemanly  convivialist."*  Now 
King  O'Neill,  as  represented  by  Power, 
was  to  all  points  the  genilemanly  con- 
vivialist of  the  gallant  major,  and  not 
the  brutalised,  vulgar  caricature  into 
which  clumsy  copyists  have  sometimes 
metamorphosed  hmi. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1836,  Power 
produced,  at  Covent-garden,  his  own 
romantic  musical  drama,  called  O'F/an- 
ntgan  and  the  Fairies ;  or,  a  Midsum- 
mer Nighfs  Dream, — not  Skdkspeare's, 
Hero  again,  as  "  Phelim  O'Flannigan 
(sworn  against  liquor),"  he  had  to  de- 

I)ict  inebriety  in  a  different  class  of 
ife,  and  under  opposite  circumstances. 
Not  the  slightest  resemblance  could  be 
traced  between  the  two  characters. 
O'Neill  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier — 
O'Flannigan  is  a  rustic ;  both  warm- 
hearted, brave,  and  generous,  but  dis- 
tinct by  education,  habits,  and  asso- 
ciates. O'Flannigan  has  a  scene  of 
twenty  minutes,  consisting  of  one  long 
soliloquy,  in  which,  being  very  drunk, 
ho  determines  to  reform,  to  win  the 
girl  of  his  heart,  who  has  imposed  this 
as  a  preliminary  condition,  lie  draws 
up  a  code  of  regulations  by  which  he 
determines  to  bmd  himself,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions— one  tumbler  per  diem, 
unless  on  particular  days.  The  ex- 
ceptions, of  course,]  are  more  nume- 
rous  than  the  rule.  All  marriages, 
births,  christenings,  fairs,  wakes,  and 
faction-fights,  come  within  the  former 
list.  "When  the  priest  dines  with 
us,'*  says  Phelim,  "  one  tumbler  extra, 
in  honour  of  the  occaaon.  If  his  re- 
verence stays  toy,  one  tumbler  more — 
because  toy  does  not  agree  with  me." 
There  is  little  in  these,  and  many  simi- 


lar sentences  as  read,  or  quoted,  but 
uttered  as  Power  spoke  and  looked,  we 
cannot  adequately  describe  the  effect. 
He  sat,  throughout  the  scene,  on  a 
three-legged  stool,  in  front  of  the  stage^ 
with  scarcely  a  movement,  or  a  tone 
louder  than  the  common  style  of  con-, 
versation,  while  every  sentence  was 
responded  to  by  peals  of  laughter,  set- 
ting criticism  and  decorum  at  defiance, 
and  to  which  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries 
simultaneously  abandoned  themselves. 
In  the  course  of  a  long  experience,  if 
called  upon  to  name  an  instance  of  tho 
comic  actor's  spell,  more  demonstrative 
than  any  other,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  select  this  as  the  foremost  example. 
Power.himself  considered  it  his  most 
artistic  effort,  f  The  subject  of  this 
ingenious  drama,  taken  firom  a  legend, 
is  briefly  explained  in  a  paragraph  ap- 
pended to  the  play-bill : — "  There  is 
nardly  a  lonely  valley  or  wild  mountain 
range  in  all  li^land,  that  is  not  cha- 
racterised by  names  denoting  the  resi- 
dence or  haunt  of  the  '  good  people,* 
or  '  fairies ;'  and  the  belief  that  tnose 
elfin  inhabitants  of  earth  and  air,  oc- 
casionally condescend  to  interfere  with 
mortals,  either  in  mirth  or  in  malice, 
still  lingers  amongst  the  peasantr}' — one 
of  the  most  poetical  of  our  natural 
superstitions,  and  highly  congenial  to 
the  temperament  of  an  imaginative 
people.  This  drama,  however,  pre- 
sents the  'good  people*  in  dream  only, 
the  action  of  the  piece,  from  the  time 
the  fairies  appear,  until  the  sleeping 
O'Flanuigan  awakes  once  more  to  a 
working-day  world,  existing  only  in  the 
creations  of  a  wild  fellow's  brain,  fired 
by  whiske\',  and  dbordcred  by  hard 
blows.  His  imaginary  perils  and  suf- 
ferings  being  at  once  the  consequence 
of  bis  intemperance,  and  the  moral 
punishment  of  tho  relaxed  whiskey- 
lorcr."  The  story  was  first  moulded 
into  a  drama  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Kertland,  and  performed  several  nights 
in  the  Dublin  Theatre,  in  1835,  under 
the  title  of  Shaun  Long  and  the 
Fairies:  or,  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Glendalough.  I  thought  it  would 
tell  admirably  in  the  hands  of  Power, 


*  We  had  an  eccentric  Torksbtreinan  in  the  Scotch  FutileeFS,  who  adopted  a  aimilar  stand- 
ard. When  a  tyro  or  a  toper  was  unable  to  speak,  etand,  or  walk,  he  would  Bay,  ^*  Let  him 
alone,  sir,  he  is  not  drunk ;  he  has  just  got  what  I  call  a  proper  gcmtlemanly  stimulus.** 

t  liston  was  always  encored  in  Mawworm*8  sennon,  after  George  IV.  set  the  example  and 
made  it  the  faabion.  Emery,  more  than  once,  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  paasiooate  scene  of 
Fixture,  in  A  Jiolandfor  an  OHvtr,  But  he  was  an  actor  of  great  physical  powar,  glviag 
tragic  effect  to  a  comic  character. 
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and  sugeested  it  to  him  on  hie  next 
visit,  whereupon  he  purchased  the 
manuscript  for  a  given  sum,  with  full 
power  to  do  with  it  as  he  pleased.  He 
adapted  the  legend  and  some  of  the 
iqcidents,  but  the  dialogue  and  general 
structure  of  his  own  drama  were  en- 
tirely new.  The  piece  has  been  reviv- 
ed, with  little  success,  after  an  interval 
of  several  years ;  but  the  correct  ma^ 
nuscript  had  perished  with  the  author, 
and  the  substituted  copy  contained  but 
a  modified  portion  of  the  original  hu^ 
mour.  During  the  season  of  1835-36, 
Power  visited  Dublin  twice,  acting  in 
the  two  engagements  thirty-one  nights, 
for  which  he  received  £586,  and  two 
benefits.  His  London  novelties  proved 
as  attractive  as  could  be  wished.  He 
also  brought  out  a  little  interlude,  in 
one  act,  by  himself,  csW&di  Paddy  Carey  ^ 
the  Boy  of  Clogheen,  This  trifle  was 
founded  on  the  old  song,  which  says — 

"  Tvaa  at  the  fair  of  nate  Clogheen, 

That  Sergeftnt  Snap  met  Taddy  Carey; 
A  tightar  boy  wai  nerer  aecn. 
Brick  aa  a  bee— Ught  as  a  fairy.** 

All  difierences  of  opinion  had  now 
long  vanished,  as  to  his  undoubted  su. 
periority.  The  press  and  the  publio 
were  unanimous  m  praise ;  but  on  the 
occasion  of  his  second  benefit,  a  trifiing 
"  ruction "  interrupted  the  flowing 
harmony,  and  evinced  that  no  degree 
of  favour  could  secure  an  actor  from 
die  ebbs  and  flows  of  popular  caprice. 
On  the  night  alluded  to,  he  was  an- 
nounced  for  Darby,  in  The  Poor  SoL 
dier,  a  part  he  had  not  yet  added  to  his 
list.  A  principal  feature  in  the  revi. 
val  of  O'Keefle's  excellent,  although 
rather  old-fashioned,  farce,  was  the  res- 
toration of  all  the  original  melodies, 
instead  of  spurious  or  unsuitable  in- 
troductions. The  **  Groves  of  Blar- 
ney," was,  of  necessity,  excluded  from 
the  programme ;  and  as  he  had  to  sing 
another  air  in  The  Invincibles,  which 
piece  concluded  the  entertainments,  it 
was  thought  full  measure,  and  more 
was  already  promised.  But  the  Dub- 
lin galleries  were  (and  perhaps  are  still) 
insatiable  on  benefit  nights.  They 
looked   on  them  as  saturnalia,  when 


every  body  might  do  as  he  pleased, 
in  defiance  of  rules  and  regulations.** 
Accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  The 
Poor  Soldier,  the  *' Groves  of  Blar- 
ney "  was  loudly  demanded.  It  had 
been  so  with  Macbeth,  if  Power,  on 
that  night,  had  essayed  the  ambitious 
Thane.  He  came  forward,  obtainei) 
silence  enough  to  be  heard,  and  re* 
spectfully,  but  firmly  stated,  that  the 
call  could  not  be  complied  with.  The 
precedent  would  break  down  all  de* 
corum,  nulliiy  the  discipline  of  the 
theatre,  and  affect  the  best  interests  of 
the  drama.  To  all  this,  the  answer 
was,  *' Blarney  1  Blarney!— give  us 
the  'Groves  of  Blarney,'"  But  the 
actor  and  manager  were  resolute,  and 
carried  their  point.  The  disappointed 
gods  retreated  on  clamour,  and  resolv- 
ed,  that  as  they  could  not  get  the  song 
as  a  bonus,  the  rest  of  uie  audience 
should  get  nothing  at  all.  These  little 
incidental  skirmishes  occurred  formerly 
oftener  than  they  do  now.  They  were 
amusing  enough  when  carried  on  with 
good  humour,  and  ending  in  a  joke» 
but  when  they  merged  into  unmitigated 
noise  and  angry  yells,  they  deterred 
quiet  people  from  their  favourite 
amusement,  and  converted  the  theatre 
into  a  temple  of  Babel.  The  slowness 
of  an  audience  to  vindicate  their  own 
rights,  is  sometimes  incredible.  We 
have  seen  three  or  four  troublesome, 
half-drunken  denizens  of  the  galleries 
disturb  a  performance  by  perpetual 
exclamations,  while  a  crowded  pit  and 
boxes  have  sat  supinely,  without  cal* 
ling  on  the  executive  to  expel  the  in« 
truders,  or  seeming  to  care  for  the 
destruction  of  their  own  pleasure. 
The  Parisian  theatres  are  admirably 
regulated  on  these  points.  There  thd 
public  go  to  see  ''  the  play,  the  whole 
play,  and  nothing  but  tae  play."  Tlia 
slightest  interruption  is  hushed  dowa 
on  the  instant,  whether  it  proceeds 
from  the  loud  lun^s  of  the  upper  re« 
gions,  or  the  buzzmg  sotto  voce,  polish-.^ 
ed  small  talk  of  the  private  boxes  and 
stalls. 

The  following  extracts  from  Power's 
'*  Diary ,"t  relate  to  the  period  we  have 


•  There  existed  formerly  in  DnbliD,  certain  "  free  nights  '*  in  every  season,  when  the  public 
were  admitted  gratis  to  all  parts  of  the  house ;  and  gentlemen  sat  in  elegant  dishabille  in  the 
dress  boxes,  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  with  their  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up,  quaffing  whiskey- 
toddy,  instead  of  listening  to  Shakspeare.  These  were  the  good  old  times,  so  much  lamented 
by  those  who  abuse  them  when  in  progrestu, 

t  This  "  Diary  "  was  not  kept  for  effect,  or  with  the  intent  of  publication,  but  for  his  own 
private  reference.  The  extracts  are  furnished  by  his  family,  who  alone  have  access  to  the 
original,  which  was  found,  with  other  memoranda,  after  his  death. 
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i'ust  glanced  over.  As  wine  opens  the 
leart  of  man  in  society,  so,  we  may 
suppose*  his  real  nature  aud  feelings 
unveil  themselves  in  his  hours  of  pri- 
vate meditation: — 

^^Janmary^rd^  1836.  Dublin, — Two  things 
I  have  to  note  of  the  past  week.  Christmas 
is  over  happily.  I  spent  it  with  my  family, 
surrounded  by  a  few  merry  friends,  happily 
and  innocently.  My  *  American  Impres- 
sions '  are  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  and,  al< 
though  hastily  done,  as  far  as  the  composi- 
tion is  concerned,  carefully  and  conscientious- 
ly, as  far  as  the  subject  goes.  I  have  ad- 
vanced nothing  unsustained  by  facts;  nor 
have  I  commended  in  other  than  modest  and 
moderate  terms,  regulated  rather  by  defe- 
rence to  the  opmion  of  the  world,  than  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own  feelings,  which  could 
have  made  me  more  eulogistic.  I  read  a 
carious  statement  of  a  Mr.  Macdonald,  who, 
disclaiming  all  title  to  the  dialogue,  charac- 
ters, or  inddents  of  Paddy  Carey ^  yet  says  I 
stole  his  precious  diadem.  He  is  a  fool,  and 
I  no  better,  to  notice  his  rigmarole ;  but  I 
was  bilious,  and  had  no  vrill  of  my  own  ;  so 
I  felt  compelled  to  reply  to  the  grandiloquent 
Mac  Read  my  reply  to  the  said  Mr.  Mac 
in  the  Freeman**  Joumaly  and  sent  three  or 
four  copies  about  the  world. 

"  I  am  now  certainly  taking  to  myself  a 
holiday,  for  my  recent  hard  fag ;  but  I  must 
think  of  dou3g  something,  for  already  do  I 
find  idleness  irksome ;  and  in  this  pleasant 
city,  with  my  calb  of  pleasure  and  profession, 
yet  have  hours  I  cannot  fill  up  without 
occupation.  I  will,  next  week,  strive  to 
have  something  I  can  record  more  creditable 
than  my  present  confession,  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  little  I 
have  had  to  do  by  compulsion,  I  have  done ; 
but  the  much  I  might  have  done  by  good- 
will, has  been  left  undone.** 

Those  who  suffer  under  the  sin  and 
sorrow  of  sluggishness,  or  want  of 
something  to  do,  will  stare  to  find  that 
this  was  written  by  a  man  who  acted 
^Ye  times  a- week,  in  two  pieces  every 
evening,  besides  attending  long  rehear- 
sals in  the  morning.  AlT  this  he  con. 
ridered  a  life  of  comparative  case  and 
indulgence.  There  be  those  who  have 
preached  and  printed,  that  the  actor's 
avocation  is  twin-brother  to  idleness. 
These  ingenious  casuists  would  do  well 


to  test  their  assertions  by  a  year* 
practice,  which  would  convince  them 
sooner  than  argument,  that  what  tbey 
are  pleased  to  consider  light,  is  pro- 
bably the  most  laborious  of  all  employ- 
ments. They  little  know  the  time  it 
occupies,  with  the  exertion  of  mind 
and  body  it  demands.  Cumberland 
has  remarked  truly  : — "  There  is  no 
calling  or  profession  in  life  that  can 
loss  endure  the  distractions  of  intem- 
perance and  dissipation."*  He  then 
adds : — *'  An  actor  is  in  the  capacity  of 
a  steward  to  every  living  muse,  and  of 
an  executor  to  every  departed  one.** 

*'  Janmary  20fA Settled  to  take  nny  be- 

*nefit  on  the  26th  instant,  as  Dan,  the  next 
beet  Irish  comedian  to  myself,  has  one  of  hia 
performances  on  the  26th.  Our  attractions 
would  clash,  and  I,  in  my  modest}',  think  I 
might  go  to  the  wall — his  tail  being  decided- 
ly the  longest.'* 

**Jii«tt/iry24«A.— Sir  Walter  Scott,t  Mur- 
ray, and  Macdonald  dined  with  meatGresh- 
am*s.    At  ten,  Frank  Sheridan}  joined  us, 
and  Mre  went  to  Lady  Clarke*s,§  where  wa 
had  two  Polish  princes.     Closed  the  evening' 
by  dancing  a  jig  with  Lady  Moi^gan,  which 
she  perfurmed  with  infinite  spirit     I  feared 
for  my  breath,  but  succeeded  in  dancing  her 
off,  after  a  great  skirmish.  ||     Her  ladyship 
says  I  dance  a  jig  divinely,  and  I  swore  as 
much  for  her ;  so  we  are  even.     This  is  the 
event  of  the  week,  and  an  odd  event  enough 
it  is.     I  felt  for  these  two  exiled  Poles  in  the 
midst  of  our  merriment.    They  laughed,  poor 
fellMWs,   but    looked   sad.      They    are    on 
strangers'  stairs,  and  must  feel  the  change  a 
mournful  one.     What  a  charm  is  there  in 
the  words  country  and  liberty,  when  they 
lead  men  to  such  sacrifices  for  their  sake.     I 
should  not  like  to  be  a  Bussian,  when  the 
next  settling  day  arrives,  and  come  it  wiU." 

^^Jwntary   26/A At  night  a  bumper, 

when  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  his 
Excellency,^  a  superb  gold  box,  of  elegant 
design,  with  the  handsomest  possible  mes- 
sage, expressing  a  desire  tliat  I  would  con- 
sider the  box  as  a  mark  of  his  friendship  and 
esteem.  It  is  one  of  those  changes  worth 
recording,  that  I  have  fiicquently  acted  In 
England  on  Saturday,  and  in  Ireland  on 
Monday  alternately.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
week  was  considered  a  fair  allowance  for  the 
passage  from  Liverpool." 

''Febrvary  26<A.    Fdinburyh,  ^  la  this 


•  See  "  Cumberland's  Observer,"  vol.  i.  t  Dead. 

{  Grandson  of  Richard  Urinsley  Sheridan,  also  dead.  §  Dead. 

II  The  great  effect  of  the  true  jig  conitists  in  the  spirit  and  pertinacity  with  which  both 
parties  hold  out  As  the  lads  and  lasses  used  to  do  tliis  at  the  country  fairs,  it  l)eat  the  Nta« 
politan  TarantelU  and  tlic  Highland  Keel  to  "  smithereens."  But  we  fear  this  joyous  hilarity 
has  departed  to  the  gold  diggings  with  the  exodus. 

f  The  Marquis  of  Normauby. 
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week  I  acted  in  England  and  Ireland.  I 
have  twice  crossed  the  channel,  am  now  in 
Edinboro*  safe  and  sound,  after  an  absence  of 
three  years,  in  wliich  time  I  have  visited  the 
whole  of  the  States  of  America,  and  done  sun- 
dry foolish,  and  some  wise  things  ;  incurred 
many  perils,  and  came  well  through  all. 
For  all  this  I  trust  I  am  grateful,  where  gra- 
titude is  most  due.    Lctus  Dto" 

*^  February  2Sih, — End  of  first  week  in 
Edinburgh.  A  busy  week,  but  far  from  dis- 
agreeable, if  success  be  a  salvo  for  labour. 
Lots  of  civilities,  too,  proffered,  but  wluch  I 
have  not  been  able  to  accept." 

"  March  drd. — Early  at  the  shooting  gal- 
lery. Had  a  match  with  Captain  Ross — he 
shooting  with  a  pistol  at  twenty  yards,  I  with 
a  small  rifle  at  twenty-five  yards.  Beat 
him  twelve  shots,  out  of  which  I  hit  the 
wafer  the  four  last  He  left,  as  I  thought,  * 
rather  grumly,  though  the  weapons  were  so 
unequfld.     I  hear  he  beats  most  folks  at  it** 

"  March  6th. — My  last  night  Every 
seat  occupied.  After  the  play,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  speechify,  the  which  departure  from 
assumption,  and  falling  back  upon  self,  I 
devoutly  abominate.  But  it  must  soraetimea 
be  done.  '  Custom  exacts,  and  who  denies 
its  sway?*  as  I  used  formerly  to  say  in  Dick 
Dowlas.  Fioreat  Edma  !  A  week  of  horrid 
weather,  but  cheerful  audiences.  Dull  days, 
but  brilliant  nights.  Work  done  after  three 
hard  engagements — Dublin,  Manchester,  and 
this.    Now  comes  hoUdav.     Out  with  Ram- 

m 

8ay*s  fox-hounds  to-morrow  ;  mounted  by 
that  prince  of  Highland  chieftains,  Tulloch.** 

**ifay  22fid;  1886.  Zo7K2t>n..— During  the 
last  three  months  I  have  been  without  my 
memorandum  books ;  consequently,  there  is 
a  vast  hiatus  in  my  diary.  A  great  slice  out 
of  the  year.  I  have  not,  however,  been  idle : 
since,  after  passing  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  I  re- 
turned home ;  in  a  week  completed  0*Flanm 
mgan  and  the  Fairies^  from  first  to  last ;  came 
to  London,  made  an  agreement,  and  pro- 
duced it  successfally  at  Co  vent-Garden,  April 
25th.  This  I  continue  to  act  till  Wednes- 
day, the  12th  June,  and  then  to  Liverpool.** 

*'  June  Itt, — I  find  the  journal,  which  I 
for  a  while  kept  with  some  method,  is  fallen 
wofully  in  arrears  with  time,  who  never 
stops  or  Walters  in  his  course.  Leaving  until 
to-morrow  the  minutes  of  to-day,  shifts  the 
blame  to  my  errant  mode  of  life*  I  think  it 
ought  really  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  an 
indolent,  procrastinating  habit,  which  re- 
quires close  watching  to  be  held  from  an  ab- 
solute and  ruinous  mastery.  I  am  aware  of 
my  besetting  enemy,  and  of  the  evil  of  his 
influence,  yet  constantly  either  give  back 
before  his  assaults,  or  affect  to  be  blind  to 
them.  I  have  decided  to  sail  on  the  11th 
July,  which  is  the  day  of  the  Enropa  packet 
My  last  voyage  was  prosperously  made  in 
her.  May  God  render  my  next  equally 
happy,  and  I  think  I  may,  in  about  three 
years  more,  coil  up  my  ropes,  and  anchor  on 
shore.     I  have  ever  been  desirous  to  leave 


off  this  public  exhibition  of  myself,  after  my 
thirty-fourth  year  had  begun.  I  hope  to  be 
able  now  to  accomplish  this,  to  return  home, 
cultivate  my  children,  my  domestic  duties, 
and  my  better  nature;  and  so  prepare  for 
that  last  voyage  which  may  not  be  avoided, 
and  can  never  be  repeated,  and,  being  to  be 
performed  only  once,  ought  to  be  well  con- 
sidered, and  taken  with  a  mind  undistracted 
and  at  ease.'* 

'*  June  9th. — My  last  night  in  Liverpool 
for  the  year  1836.  Theatre  well  attended. 
Much  fun  in  the  audience,  which  is  to  an  old 
actor  like  a  spur  to  a  worn-out  but  well-bred 
hack.  It  stimulates  to  exertion  after  higher 
feelings  have  ceased  to  influence  the  mind. 
Both  make  the  blood  tingle." 

"  June  24th To-morrow,  my  last  entire 

day  to  myself  in  Dublin,  where  every  unoc*- 
cupied  hour  has  been  most  agreeably  spent 
between  the  court  and  the  garrison.** 

"  Ju/y  Srdf  Tunbridge, — This  week  has  seen 
me  in  Ireland,  and  at  my  home,  with  all 
things  that  I  love  surrounding  me,  and  anx- 
iously seeking  to  administer  to  my  comfort 
I  don*t  know  whether  I  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate the  many  blessings  that  wait  upon  me, 
but  I  hope  there  are  moments  when  I  do, 
and  am  most  grateful  for  them.  May  a  mer- 
ciful God  pardon  my  too  frequent  forget- 
fulness,  and  continue  his  blessings  to  those  I 
love,  and  cheerfully  labour  for.** 

"  Jiu/y  10th, — This  week  I  have  passed  in 
idleness  with  my  family,  and  have  enjoyed 
it  much,  since  I  have  earned  the  privilege  to 
idle  a  little  by  previous  industry.  In  one 
more  week  I  shall  have  said  adieu  for  a  long 
time.  God  grant  us  a  happy  reunion.  My 
mother  seems  contented  and  happy.  Here, 
I  hope,  therefore,  she  will  rest  with  her 
children.*' 

"  July  ISth After  a  fortnight's  stay  at 

home,  I  took  my  leave  of  all  those  whose 
presence  constitutes  that  word.  Same  night 
left  town  for  Liverpool.** 

Power  had  some  time  previous  to  this 
resolved  on  a  second  visit  to  America* 
although  every  day  was  occupied  at 
home,  and  engagements  on  his  own 
stipulations  were  waiting  him  in  every 
theatre  of  importance  throughout  the 
kingdom.  He  had  already  begun  to 
meditate  leaving  the  stage,  and  bought 
to  expedite  the  advent  of  that  coveted 
pe-riod  by  the  double  remuneration 
which  could  not  fail  to  attend  another 
campugn  in  the  United  States.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from  Dublin,  he 
made  me  a  promise,  without  solicitation, 
that  in  any  future  engagements  he 
might  enter  into  in  London,  he  would 
stipulate  for  time  to  come  to  me  when  I 
required  him,  and  would  never  raise 
his  terms,  no  matter  what  he  could 
get  elsewhere.   This  promise  was  most 
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punctiliotuly  performed.  We  continue 
the  extracts  n*om  his  diary : — 

'*  July  24<A,  LivtrpooL  — ^Down  to  the  dock 
with  great  diaoomfort.  Tho  animals  all  a»- 
aembled.  The  cabin  darir,  damp,  and  filled 
with  all  aorta  of  *  notiona.'  Ko  ark  had  ever 
a  larger  proportion  of  tlie  unclean  than  onra 
appears  to  bie  filled  with,  but  we  are  like  the 
starling,  and  *  can't  get  out.*  This  month, 
now  nearly  over,  has  many  pleasant  recol- 
lections for  me.  I  spent  much  of  it  with  my 
family  in  grreat  quiet  and  perfect  comfort, 
surrounded  by  all  I  love  best  on  this  earth ; 
had  the  satikisction  of  bringing  down  my 
mother  to  Kent,  and  still  more,  the  hope 
that  she  will  stay  and  make  my  home  her 
home  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  which  I  pray 
may  be  long." 

^*Augwt  26tA,  New  York. — ^To  rehearsal 
at  eleven.  All  the  old  folk  very  perfect. 
Places  taking  like  wild-fire.  House  will  be 
crammed  they  say.  Went  to  theatre  a  little 
nervous.  House  overflowing,  lobbies  and  all. 
Cheers,  cries  of  welcome,  waving  of  hats  and 
wafting  of  cambric  handkerchiefs,  attended 
my  entrance;  Indeed,  no  reception  could 
have  been  more  kind  and  cordial.  Only  one 
day  previous  to  this  date,  I  mode  my  first 
bow  to  this  audience,*  a  stranger,  and  uncer- 
tain as  to  how  far  my  acting  might  be  liked. 
I  now  return  an  accepted  favourite,  and  act 
to  a  house  crammed  to  sufibcation,  though 
there  are  three  more  theatres  open  tliis  even- 
ing. I  cannot  but  be  delighted  with  my 
reception,  and  only  wish  I  had  here  some  of 
those  I  love  best  to  sliore  it  with  me.** 

<*  Septsmbtr  4M Walked  to  the  battery. 

Saw  a  Texian  roan<of-war  schooner  lying  at 
anchor,  with  her  stripes  and  rising  star.  Afy 
flag.  Oh,  that  I  could  exchange  my  rich 
acres  for  the  same  quantity  of  bog  and  moun- 
tain in  Ireland!  Wouldn't  I  be  a  land- 
holder? S6,000  acres!  Dick  Martin  would 
be  a  nobody  in  comparison.  What  a  glo- 
rious commencement  have  I  made  here.  If 
this  but  continues  through  the  season,  I  may 
cjy  *  content.'** 

'^Sipteutber  9th Closed  atNewTork  with 

a  very  crowded  house.  This,  my  first  en- 
gagement in  this  country,  is  more  than  twice 
as  good  as  the  best  I  ever  made  here  before. 
A  happy  omen.  Only  let  me  continue  at 
thb  proportion,  and  I  shall  soon  dose  my 
accoonts  with  the  stage." 

To  render  the  Texian  allasion  in- 
telligible, it  is  necessary  to  state,  that 
almost  immediately  aner  his  arrival. 
Power  had  been  persuaded  to  invest 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  in  the  pur. 
duise  of  an  enonnous  tract  of  land  in 


the  newly  aimexed  province  of  Texas* 
But  some  of  the  negotiators  were 
swindlers,  who  handled  the  money  paid 
in,  and  absconded.  Then  arose  ques* 
tions  about  the  title  and  actual  pay. 
ment ;  so  that  the  cash  was  impounded 
without  return,  and  the  property  re* 
mains  in  abeyance.  But  his  faroilv 
are  not  hopeless  of  establishing  the& 
undoubted  ckim,  and,  perhaps,  before 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  vast  rental 
may  pour  in  from  what  at  present  pro* 
duces  nothinv.  We  have  often  beard 
Power  describe  the  estate  as  being  in 
a  very  desirable  situation,  and  naturally 
fertile.     Up  to  this  date,  we  believe  the 

3)ace  over  which  it  extends  is  unact- 
ed, and  without  inhabitants.  The 
Pcnnsyivanian  repudiators  have  lately 
shown  symptoms  of  an  awakened  con- 
science ;  let  us  hope,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  plundered,  and  the  sake  of  com- 
mon honesty,  that  the  defaulters  of 
Texas  may  be  compelled  by  the  govern* 
ment  to  follow  the  good  example. 

The  extracts  we  liave  selected  from 
Power's  diary  contain  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  it  is  prejudice  only  which 
has  endeavoured  to  stigmatise  actors 
as  frivolous,  unthinking  beings,  inca* 
pable  of  serious,  moru,  or  religious 
reflection.  He  whose  trade  it  was  to 
make  the  world  laugh  in  proper  season, 
appears  to  have  cast  aside  the  profes- 
sional cap  and  bells,  whenever  they 
were  out  of  place,  and  to  have  worn 
them  only  in  his  assumed  characters. 
In  Mareh,  1897,  his  profitable  labours 
were  suspended  for  some  time  by  a  dan- 
gerous accident.  Riding  by  night 
through  a  broken  road  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  his  horse  fell,  and  in  endea- 
vourin^^  to  extricate  himself,  threw  hiJ 
rider  with  such  violence  as  to  break  hia 
collar-bone,  and  inflict  other  serious 
injuries.  In  this  state  he  was  com|Mi- 
led  to  remount  and  continue  his  rida 
twelve  miles  to  Richmond,  where  he 
i«ceived  great  care  and  kindness.  In 
the  following  summer  he  returned  to 
England,  and  appeared  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Haymarket,  with  his  usual 
success.  After  thb  he  commenced  an 
engagement  at  the  Addphi,  on  the 
openmg  night  of  the  season,  October 
3rd,  1837.  A  new  drama  was  written 
for  him  by  Mr.  Lover,  on  his  own 
most  amnsmg  novel  of'  *  Rory  O'More." 


*  A  referttioe  to  dates  will  show  that  it  iras  on  the  same  day.   Powcr*s  life  seems  U>  have 
ahonndad  in  ■^****«**  oahuadencea. 
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In  this  he  surpassed  all  his  previous  ef- 
foartSy  both  in  eiFect  and  attraction. 
Few  roodem  pieces  have  had  bo  long  a 
run.  It  was  played,  we  believe*  one 
hundred  nights  in  succession,  filling 
the  treasury  and  the  actor^s  pockets 
with  equal  satisfaction.  During  these 
three  months,  Mr.  Power  received 
;C120  per  week,  which  would  have 
continued  without  interruption  through 
the  season,  but  from  the  necessity  of 
his  fulfilling,  in  other  places,  engage- 
ments previously  made.  On  his  first  re- 
appearance in  Dublin,  we  were  assured 
there  would  be  a  "  row,"  in  consequence 
of  the  unsettled  "  Groves  of  Blarney" 
case,  which  was  postponed  but  not  for- 
gotten. Anonymous  letters,  as  usual, 
were  written  from  "  unknown  friends," 
to  warn  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  to 
bo  ready  for  combat ;  but,  as  we  anti. 
cipated,  nothing  took  place,  or  if  there 
were  a  few  faint  sounds  of  discontent, 
they  were  lost  amidst  the  tempest  of 
congratulation.  At  the  end  of  the 
play  he  was  loudljr  called  for,  when  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the 
circumstance,  and  said,  with  appro- 
priate ^ood  taste,  "  The  momentary 
expression  of  your  anger  at  parting  was 
most  painful  to  me,  but  it  must  have 
been  still  more  so,  before  it  could  have 
obliterated  the  recollection  of  the  many 
kind  greetings  I  have  received  from 
you."  Bory  0*More  {nv>ved  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  stock-list  of  characters  for 
provincial  engagements,  and  was  every, 
where  received  with  equal  popularity. 
His  two  visits  to  Dublin,  in  1838,  pro- 
duced him  £636.  He  performed  there 
on  the  18th  of  July  ;  on  the  21st  he 
sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  Great 
Western  steamer,  and  again  crossed 
the  Atlantic  for  die  third  time.  His 
views  of  retirement  were  suspended, 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  his 
income  beyond  all  reasonable  calcula- 
tion, and  the  multiplied  favours  which 
Fortune  seemed  to  force  on  his  accept- 
ance. It  required  more  than  ordinary 
philosophy  to  resist  or  reject  the  temp- 
tation. His  third  visit  to  America  was 
a  very  brief  one,  not  exceeding  three 
months.  He  acted  only  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  receiving 
£3,500  for  sixty-eight  performances, 
an  average  of  above  £50  per  night. 
The  life  of  a  popular  actor,  instead  of 
being  confinea,  as  of  old,  to  the  long, 
stationary  London  season  often  months, 
had  now  become  a  perpetual  gallop  of 
perilous  adventure  by  sea  and  land> 


skimming  over  time  and  distance  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  telegraph. 

The  following  letter,  written  durinff 
this  short  American  trip^^and  addressed 
to  his  theatrical  agent,  is  remarkable, 
as  showing  how  distinctly  he  remem- 
bered a  mendly  promise,  in  making 
other  arrangements  :..«• 

"  Mr  DSAR  K  .,— Yoa  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  I  am  well,  and  well  doing.  My 
fir^t  engagement  in  New  York  was  excellent, 
as  usual,  nnd  here  as  good.  The  stars  are 
all  shining  out  in  their  respective  spheres, 
each  trying  to  eclipse  the  other.  Madam 
Yestris  and  C.  Mathews,  not  so  great  a  hit, 
I  hear,  as  was  anticipated,  but  'tis  yet  too 
early  for  a  decided  opinion ;  and  they  must, 
I  think,  improve  on  acquaintanceship.  Celeste 
doing  great  things  for  Wallack,  who  is  in 
high  spirits  accordingly.  But  all  this,  and 
much  more,  you  will  learn  from  better  thea- 
trical gossips  than  your  humble  servant.  Now 
for  my  own  movements.  I  shall  leave  the 
States  by  next  trip  of  Great  Western,  and 
hope  to  be  in  London  by  the  5th  of  Decern-^ 
ber.  You  may  make  any  engagement  yon 
think  best  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  at  £20 
per  night — as  much  more  as  you  please, 
but  not  less,  I  have  promised  Galciaft  an 
early  turn,  and  nothing  shall  interfere  with 
that  promise,  or  prevent  my  keeping  faith 
with  him.  Ascertain  bow  his  plans  are  laid, 
and  arrange  accordingly.  I  hope  bis  busi- 
ness is  good.    Let  me  have  a  line  from  yon 

by  ne^t  Western.    ,  I  see,  has  been 

hacking  out  a  couple  of  my  pieces,  I  hope 
with  advantage  to  himself,  though  I  cannot 
perceive  the  policy.  However,  n*tm/x>rte,  as 
the  Frinch  says.  Give  me  any  news  of  the 
day  you  may  have,  without  encroaching 
over-much  on  your  time,  which  has,  I  know, 
to  be  squared  and  tiiangled  out  into  as 
many  patches  as  a  haileqain*s  jacket  If  you 
see  any  one  who  cares  to  know  whether  I 
am  dead  or  alive,  say  I  am  well ;  and  give 
my  remembrances  to  any  of  our  cronies  who 
may  cross  you.  How  is  the  Olympic  going 
on,  Adelphi,  &c. ;  and  how  are  yourself,  wife, 
and  little  ones  ?  All  as  well  as  you  can  de^ 
sire,  I  hope.  Accept  my  good  wishes,  and 
believe  me  always,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Ttbone  Poweb. 

•«  Philadelphia,  <kt.  Sod,  1838.** 

In  this  year  also  (1638),  Power 
played  three  engagements  at  the  Hay- 
market,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
B.  Webster,  to  whom  ne  ever  after 
proved,  as  to  the  Dublin  lessee,  a  cer- 
tain card  which  never  failed  to  win. 
His  principal  novelties  in  1838,  were 
The  White  Horse  of  the  Peppers,  Con- 
founded Foreigners,  and  The  Irish  Lion, 
From  the  moment  when  he  became  an. 
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object  of  attraction,  he  waa  particularly 
fortunate  in  original  characters  and 
dramas,  nearly  all  of  which  were  good 
in  themselves,  and  afforded  him  the 
scope  he  desired.  How  much  they 
"were  indebted  to  the  actor,  may  be  es- 
timated  by  the  flatness  of  their  reviTal 
in  other  hands,  now  that  he  is  no  long, 
er  there  to  stamp  them  with  vitality. 
The  successors  of  Power  labour  under 
disadvantages  more  formidable  than 
even  the  want  of  equal  ability — ^the  re- 
membrance of  his  excellence,  and  the 
circumstances  of  hb  loss.  There  may 
be  among  the  living  representatives  of 
Irish  humour,  men  of  mark  and  pre- 
tence,  but  we  despair  of  seeing  another 
Tyrone.  As  Reynolds  wrote  of  Lewis, 
"when  he  spoke  outside,  "the  very 
sound  of  his  voice  inspired  mirth." 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1836,  he 
again  trod  the  boards  of  the  Haymar- 
ket,  having  traversed  many  thousand 
miles  in  a  short  interval,  scarcely 
amounting  to  five  months.  We  sub- 
join  a  table  of  Mr.  Power's  receipts 
during  two  years,  in  the  full  current 
of  his  popularity,  as  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  the  thouehtful  reader  to  pon- 
der over.  Let  nim  remember,  that 
sixteen  years  earlier,  the  same  indivi- 
dual, who  was  now  only  forty-one, 
could  with  difficulty  realise  £200  per 
annum,  by  the  exercise  of  the  same 
profession,  which  was  now  yielding  him 
more  than  thrice  that  sum  in  thou- 
sands. 

"hlr.  Power's  professional  income  dur- 
ing the  years  of  1838  and  1839 :. 

1888. 

Haymarket,  fourteen  nights  (acted 

gratia  for  two  benefits)         .         .  £280 
Dublin,  twelve  nights  and  beneCt     .    431 
Covent-Gaiden,  nine  nights    .        .     180* 
Liverpool,  ten  nights       .        .         .     806 
Adelphi,  one  month        .        .        .    600 
Havmarket    .         .        .*       .        .870 
Dublin,  BIX  nights  and  benefit .        .     225 
Opened  at  New  York,  August  27th, 
and  performed  at  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  until  Nov.  2dnl ;  in  oil 
sixty-eight  nights       .        .        .  8500 
Hay  market,  from  the  17th  to  Slst 

ofDec 220 

Dividends  from  Stocks  .        .800 


1839. 

Haymarket,  fourteen  nights       .  .  £280 

Dublin,  fifteen  nights        .        .  .419 

Manchester,  ux  nights      .        .  .186 

Dublin,  seven  nights  and  benefit  .     200 
Haymarket,  from  April  1st  to  June  1st,  1120 

Leeds  and  Hull,  five  nights  each  .    200 

Dubhn,  twelve  nights  and  benefit  .    807 

Belfast,  four  niglits  .        .        .  .122 

Liverpool,  nine  nights  and  benefit  .    811 

Haymarket,  fifteen  nighu          .  .800 
Be-opened  Haymarket,  Oct.  80th,  and 

acted  until  Dec.  Slst    .         .  .  1600 

Dividends  from  Stocks      •        .  .1500 


Total,  £7812 


Total,  £6544 

These  are  certainly  large  results 
fffowing  out  of  small  beginnings,  but 
they  are  faithfully  copied  from  authen. 
tic  documents,  without  exaggeration. 

It  has  been  stated  in  another  bio* 
graphical  sketch,  that  Power,  in  1889, 
appeared  in  Dublin,  at  the  Abbey- 
street  Theatre,  "  where  he  had  a  nar- 
row escape  of  losing  his  valuable  ward- 
robe,  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ;  that  old  and  dilapidated  edifice 
Deing  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  on  the 
nipht  of  the  2nd  of  May.*'  This  is  a 
mistake :  he  never  performed  in  Abbey- 
street.  The  building  burnt  down  in 
that  locality  was  a  minor  theatre,  re- 
cently erected,  and  of  slight  construc- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1840,  he 
remained  stationary  at  the  Haymarket. 
Finding  that  his  income  at  home  now 
produced  as  laree  a  return  as  he  de- 
sired, without  the  fatigue  and  danger 
of  foreign  travel,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  visit  America  no  more.  Had  he 
kept  that  determination,  he  might  still 
have  been  amonz  us,  and  would  have 
escaped  the  fatsl  catastrophe,  so  little 
foreseen  and  so  permanently  deplored. 
An  easy  calculation  will  show  the 
enormous  amount  of  the  fortune  he 
might  have  accumulated  in  twelve  in- 
tervening years,  had  it  been  so  permit- 
ted. Strong  reasons  induced  him  to 
change  his  plans.  There  was  a  vast 
property  in  Texas,  from  which  no  re- 
turn could  be  obtained  while  his  right 
of  purchase  was  in  dispute;  he  Ead 
also  invested  a  Urge  sum  (£3000)  in  the 
United  States  Bank,  which  had  re- 
cently  stopped  payment  under  very  un- 
promising circumstances*     He,  tliere- 


*  A  had  piece,  produced  for  him  at  Covent-Ganlen  was  a  foUare.    He  predicted  this  to 
01S  and  others  before  the  result.    He  shortened  his  engagement  in  consequence. 
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fore»  resolved  to  look  afler  his  affairs 
himself,  in  another  and  last  flying  visit 
to  the  Western  World.  His  London 
season  had  been  everything  his  most 
sanguine  wishes  could  desire.  He  had 
a  host  of  novelties — The  Irish  Lion  ; 
The  Irish  Attorney ;  His  Last  Legs  ; 
The  Happy  Man;  How  to  Pay  the 
Rent — and  others  of  equal  humour, 
ready  to  put  in,  in  constant  succession, 
when  any  began  to  flag.  Authors 
wrote  for  him ;  managers  courted  him ; 
the  public  crowded  to  see  him.  His 
merry  glance  and  joyous  laugh  were 
sovereign  specifics  against  care  and 
melancholy.  He  was  happy  in  him- 
self^  in  his  friends,  in  his  family,  in  the 

food  opinion  of  society,  in  an  upright, 
onourable  heart,  in  prosperous  for- 
tunes, and,  above  all,  in  excellent  health 
and  a  good  temper.  With  so  many 
congregated  advantages,  his  life  was 
nearly  all  couleur  de  rose,  with  scarcely 
a  passing  cloud.  But  the  roaring 
tempest  and  the  muffled  drum  were 
faintly  gathering  in  the  distance,  al- 
though  the  sounds  were  as  yet  inaudi- 
ble to  mortal  ear. 

Power  came  to  Dublin  in  ^eat 
spirits,  to  play  what  we  little  imagined 
was  destined  to  be  his  last  engagement. 
This  was  limited  to  twelve  nights,  but 
six  more  were  added  in  consequence  of 
the  overflowing  houses.  He  was  then 
obliced  to  hurry  back  to  London,  all 
his  time  being  engrossed  at  the  Hav- 
market.  With  difficulty  he  had  ob- 
tained a  short  interval  to  fulfil  his 
promise  to  me.  One  morning,  afler 
rehearsal,  he  came  into  the  manager's 
room,  and  said  to  me,  "  The  President 
steamer  is  in  Kingstown  harbour,  let 
us  go  and  look  at  her."  This  huge 
leviathan  of  the  deep,  then  the  largest 
steamer  which  had  yet  been  built,  had 
been  for  some  time  at  Liverpool  to  re- 
ceive her  engines,  and  fit  out  for  her 
first  voyage  to  New  York.  She  came 
over  to  Kingstown  as  an  experimental 
trip  and  a  railroad  attraction.  Thou- 
sands crowded  down  to  look  on  her.* 
She  lay  in  the  smooth  basin,  an  impos- 
ing mass ;  her  sides  black  and  towering 


as  an  impenetrable  fortress ;  an  ark  in 
which  a  thousand  souls  would  find  no 
want  of  accommodation,  and  a  home 
on  the  ocean,  apparently  strong  enough 
to  combat  and  subdue  the  fury  of  the 
wildest  storm.  She  was  built  princi- 
pally of  oak,  with  fir  planking ;  had 
three  masts  and  three  decks;  her 
upper  deck  being  flush  from  the  bows 
to  the  stern,  without  a  poop.  On  that 
ample  expanse,  smooth  and  polished 
as  the  floor  of  a  drawing-room  in 
Grosvenor-square,  two  hundred  and 
fifly  couple  might  have  danced  without 
jostling.  It  was  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
while  the  mind  contemplated  with 
wonder  one  of  the  noblest  specimens 
of  man's  energy,  exhibited  in  the  tri- 
u  mph  of  marine  architecture.  On  that 
day  she  was  to  return  to  Liverpool. 
As  the  lofly  vessel  glided  out  of  the 
harbour,  almost  wiwout  perceptible 
efibrt,  and  with  increasing  speed,  we 
were  reminded  of  the  poet's  lines — 

*'  How  gloriously  her  galUnt  oourte  she  goei ! 
She  walks  the  wetert  like  a  thing  of  life* 
And  teemi  to  dure  the  elements  to  strife  I"  t 

The  lone-hidden  and  miraculous 
powers  of  the  steam-en^ne  had  now 
reached  a  colossal  maturity,  little  fore- 
seen in  1807,  when  Robert  Fulton  first 
navigated  the  Hudson  in  a  small  boat 
propelled  by  vapour,  and  even  in  1819, 
when  the  comparatively  diminutive 
Savannah,  of  360  tons,  steamed  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  in  twenty-six 
days.  Fulton  has  obtained  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  who  applied  water- 
wheels  to  the  purpose  of  steam  naviga- 
tion; but  though  he  claimed  the  in- 
vention, he  certainlv  was  not  the  real 
inventor.  As  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  Amerigo 
Vespucci  has  supplanted  Columbus,  m 
giving  a  name  where  another  could 
show  a  more  lawful  parentage.  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  in  Dumfrieshire, 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  family,  and 
scientific  habits,  had  expended  many 
Years  and  man^  thousands  (bv  which 
his  estate  was  mvolved),  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  steam. vessel,  propelled 
by  paddles,  and  earlier  than  the  year 


*  The  dimensioDs  of  the  President,  as  compared  with  the  British  Qoeen  and  Great  Britoii^ 
subsequently  built,  were  as  follows  :— 

Length  In  ftet. 
President  ...  ...  278 

British  Queen     ...  ...  275 

Great  Britain  (iron)  ...  820 

t  Corsair,  Canto  I. 


Breedth. 

Tom  burthen. 

41 

1600 

64 

2000 

61 

2500 
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1790.*  He  offered  his  sbip  to  our 
own  Government,  who  refused  to  bny 
it,  or  try  the  experiment  of  its  capa- 
bilities.  Disappointed  and  dishearten- 
ed, he  took  it  to  Stockholm,  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Gustavus  m.,  an  enlightened 
monarch,  whose  views  were  too  far  in 
advance  of  his  people  and  his  resources. 
His  mind  was  active  in  improvement,  but 
his  exchequer  was  empty,  and  though 
he  fully  appreciated  and  understood 
the  value  or  the  gift,  he  had  nothing 
to  bestow  in  return  but  a  gold  snu£ 
box,  with  his  portrait  set  in  brilliants, 
valued  at  about  ^3000 ;  a  modem 
parallel  of  the  unequal  interchange  of 
civilities  between  Sarpedon  and  Glau- 
Otts.  The  King  of  Sweden  soon  after- 
wards fell  by  the  hand  of  Ankcrstroem, 
and  no  time  was  allotted  him  to  profit 
bjr  the  valuable  acquisition  placed  in 
his  hands.  We  have  seen  the  box,  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  Dais- 
winton ;  the  only  beneficial  advantage 
they  have  ever  derived  from  the  in- 
genious  discovery  of  their  ancestor.  It 
IS  hard  to  waste  time  and  money  with- 
out return,  but  it  cuts  deeper  still  to 
be  defrauded  of  just  reputation.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  from  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
the  double  vexation  preyed  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  hastened  his 
death. 

Power  was  to  leave  England  in  the 
early  f)art  of  August,  and  had  half- 
determined  to  sail  by  the  President, 
provided  she  was  ready  for  her  first 
voyage  to  suit  his  time.  While  we 
were  examining  her,  I  observed,  *'  I 
don't  like  these  very  large  steamers,  and 
some  day  or  other  a  fearful  catastrophe 
will  be  recorded  of  one  of  them." 
*«  Why  do  you  think  so  ?"  replied  he. 
**  Because  they  seem  to  me  too  large 
for  their  steam-power.'*  He  differed 
from  this  opinion,  but  pointed  out  se- 
veral defects  in  the  President's  build, 
remarking,  among  others,  that  she 
was  kogiackedf  and  then  went  on  to 
explain,  in  nautical  phraseology,  with 
which  he  was  coversant,  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  He  concluded,  by  say- 
ing, ''She's  an  ugly-looking  brute, 
and  I  won't  go  in  her."  This  conver- 
sation made  little  impression  on  me  at 
the  time,  but  I  often  recalled  it  with 
painful  earnestness,  when  after-events 
nad  stamped  it  with  a  tone  of  pro- 


phecy,  and  I  thought  how  differently 
they  might  have  turned  had  he  never 
changed  that  resolution.  It  was  settled 
that  ne  should  come  back  from  Ame- 
rica to  the  Haymarket,  before  Christ- 
mas, and  visit  me  agiun  in  March  or 
ApriL      He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  my 
sheet-anchors,   of  which  I  had  very 
few  in  store.    His  final  appearance  in 
Dublin,  occurred  on  the  2()th  of  June, 
1840.     He  had  protracted  his  stay  to 
the  last  moment,  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  leave  Kingstown  for 
Holyhead,  after  the  performance,  by 
a   matl-packet,  which  then  sailed  at 
half-past  eleven.  The  bill  was  arranged 
accordingly,  and  comprised  The  Irish 
Attorney,   His  Last  Legs;  and  tbe 
farce  of  A  Good-looking  Fellow,  to 
conclude,  and  in  which  he  was  not 
concerned.     The  announcement  was 
headed  by  the  following  paragraph :_ 
**  The  public  are  respectnilly  informed 
that  in  consequence  of  the  necessity 
of  Mr.  PowEB  leaving  Dublin  by  the 
mail-train,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  per- 
formances, this  evening,  will  commence 
precisely  at  twent}^  minutes  after  seven, 
and  the  second  price  at  twenty  minutes 
after  nine."     A  more  briuiant  and 
crowded  audience  had  seldom  graced 
the  walls  of  the  theatre,  and  never  did 
a  merrier  laugh,  or  heartier  applause, 
re-echo  through  that  extensive  area. 
When  he  had  finished,  with  scarcely  a 
minute  to  spare,  to  be  in  time  for  the 
train,  he  came  into  mv  room,  muffled 
up  for  travelling,  shook  hands,  with  a 
cordial  grasp,  and  said,  *'  Grood-bye  ; 
we  have  finisned  gloriously,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  encore  this  in  the  spring.*' 
The  door  closed,  and  I  never  saw  hun 
again.     No  foreboding  shadows  ob- 
truded  themselves,  ommous  of  disap- 
pointment ;  no  inward  monitor  whis* 
pered,  **You  have  met  for  the  last 
time  ;"  for  I  never  felt  more  confident 
that  anxious  anticipalion.i  would  bo 
realised.     The  broken  reed  of  man's 
confidence  was  ere  long  snapped  bv  a 
rude  shock,  the  more  appalling,  be- 
cause it  came  suddenly,  without  pre. 
lude  or  preparation.    It  happened,  as 
if  by  arranged  coincidence,  although 
entirely  accidental,  that  none  of  the 
Dublin  papers  contained  any  comments 
on  Power's  last  performance.  But  this 
may  easily  be  accounted  for,  as  the 
pieces  given  were  repetttions,  which 


*  See  the  ScoU  Magazine  for  1788. 
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had  been  already  noticed^  and  not  the 
slightest  idea  was  entertained^  that  the 
pen  of  criticism  would  never  again  be 
in  motion^  as  far  he  was  concerned^ 
except  to  record  and  lament  his  loss. 

On  Saturday,  the  1st  of  August^ 
1840,  he  took  his  farewell  benefit  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  and  made^  what 
was  destined  to  be  his  last  appearance 
On  any  English  stage.     As  the  bill  of 


fare  proyided  for  that  night's  entertain- 
ment is  now  invested  with  a  mournful 
interest,  the  insertion  of  a  copy  may 
not  be  considered  inappropriate.  The 
cast  of  the  Jealous  Wife,  although 
very  strong,  is  scarcely  superior  to 
that  which  was  given  of  the  same  play 
in  Dublin,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr« 
Thomas  Moore's  bespeak : — 


••■ 


THEATRE    ROYAL,    HAYMARKET. 
Farewell  Benefit  and  Last  Night  of 

MR.   POWER 

In  this  country,  previous  to  his  departure  for  America. 
This  Evening,  Saturday,  August  Ist,  1840,  will  be  performed  the  Elder  Colman^s  Comedy 

of  the 

JEALOUS    WIFE. 

ALT*  yJSiwLxy  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Captain  O'Catter  (for  ibis  night  only) 
Major  Oakly 

XkUSSOb  *••  ...  ...  ... 

Lord  Trinket 

Sir  Harry  Beagle 

Charles  Oakly 

Mrs.  Oakly  ...  ... 

Lady  Freelove     ...  ...  ...  ... 

UATTlvv  ...  •••  •«•  ... 

After  whichf  (by  desire)  the  Favourite  Comedy  6f  the 
IRISH  AMBASSADOR. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Plenipo,  AD.C. 

The  Grand  Duke  ... 

Prince  Rodolph 

Count  Moreno,  the  Spanish  Am'bassador 

Baron  Lowincraft,  the  Saxon  Ambassador 

Lady  Emily  De  Lancy,  secretly  married  to  Prince  Rodolph 

xBaDeiia  ...  .*•  ...  ...  ..« 

To  conclude  with  (last  time)  Mr.  Buckstone^s  Original  Farce  of  the 

IRISH    LION. 

Tim  More,  a  Travelling  Tailor  ...  ...  ...        Mr.  Power. 

Squatt    ...     Mr.  Strickland.  Puffy    ...  Mr.  Gough.  Wadd    ...     Mr.  Clarke. 

Capt.  Dixon     ...     Mr.  Worrell.  Ginger    ...  Mr.  T.  F.  Matiiews. 

John  Long    ...    Master  Ward. 

Mrs.  Cerulia  Fizgig  (a  Blue-Stocking)  ...  ...        Miss  P.  Horton. 

l^In.  Crummey    ...    Mrs.  Gallot.  l&Iias  Echo  ...    Miss  Grove. 


Mr.  Macready. 
Mr.  Power. 
Mr.  Phelps. 
Mr.  Strickland. 
Mr.  Walter  Lacy. 
Mr.  Webster. 
Mr.  J.  Webster. 
Mrs.  Glover. 
Mre.  W.  Clifford. 
Miss  Travers. 


Mr.  Power. 
Mr.  Waldron. 
Mr.  Howe. 
Mr.  Strickland. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Mathews. 
Miss  Travers. 
Miss  Cbarle& 


During  Power's  stay  in  America,  1 
received  but  one  short  letter  from  him, 
indicating  a  change  in  his  plans.  Cur- 
rent events  induced  him  to  prolong  his 
visit,  which  he  originally  intended  to 
comprise  within  three  months.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  this  letter 
came  by  the  ill-fated  President,  and 
the  last  time  she  anchored  safely  in 
an  English  port.  The  letter  was  en- 
dorsed, "Per  President  steam-ship,  No- 
vember 2,  1840.     Tyrone  Power:" — 


"  Gloster  Hotel,  Kew  York. 
"  My  ddar  C— ,  you  will  be  glad  to  bear 
that  1  am  dobig  well  here  as  usual,  and  bope 
to  make  up  some  of  my  loss  by  the  U.S.B. 
£8000.  No  joke,  eh  ?  I  hear  great  things 
of  your  operatic  pull,*  and  hope  it  has  serv- 
ed the  cause.  I  am  now  between  hawk  and 
buzzard  here,  about  coming  home  on  Decem- 
ber 1st,  or  sUying  till  March  1st,  so  thhik 
it  right  to  hint  the  probability  of  my  not 
being  with  you,  as  concerted.  If  I  do  stay 
here,  I  shall  see  you  in  Jime,  as  I  shall  cer- 
tainly return,  to  open  the  Haymarket.  Your 


*  The  fint  experiment  of  grand  Italian  opera,  with  Grisi  and  Tambuiinii  which  proved  very 
successful,  and  led  to  nuiny  others. 
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friends  the  W  *s,  are  doing  great  things, 
but  troubled  by  annoyances.  B is  giv- 
ing sacred  olios  at  the  Tabernacle.  Hear 
this,  Old  Jewry !  Fm  told  he  is  as  jolly  as 
a  sandboy,  and  says  he*Il  make  a  second  for- 
tune here.  I  hope  he  may,  with  all  my 
heart.  We  aie  in  the  midst  of  a  sort  of 
revolution  in  Columbia.  The  Presidential 
election  going  on  full  swing.  An  English, 
and  an  Irish  election,  to  boot,  are  milk  and 
water  compared  to  the  excitement  of  a  Yanky 
one.  The  present  dynasty  will  be  turned 
out,  and  no  mistake.  Otfer  my  kind  re- 
membrances to  Mrs.  G ,  and  with  best 

wishes,  believe  me,  yours  always, 

"Tyrone  Power. 

"  P.S In  your  wardrobe  my  man's  sister 

occasionally  works.  Her  case  will  be  bet- 
tered by  two  sovereigns,  with  the  which  her 
brother  desires  to  invest  her.  Pray,  therefore, 
pay  Fanny  Butterly  that  sum,  on  my  ac- 
count, and  say  to  her  that  her  brother  is  an 
honest,  steady  boy  as  *  any  in  the  barony.'"* 

Shortly  aflcr  this  he  bad  an  attack 
of  illness  while  in  South  Carolina,  and 
letters,  confirming  his  intention  to  re- 
main,  and  complete  engagements  thus 
temporarily  suspended,  were  received 
by  his  family,  the  manager  of  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  and  otners.  '  The  Ist 
of  March  was  now  fixed  for  the  day  of 
his  embarkation,  but  he  was  persuaded 
to  delay  for  the  departure  of  the  Pre- 
adent,*  on  the  11th.  He  wished  to 
voyage  in  company  with  Lord  Fre- 
derick Lennox,  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come intimately  acquainted ;  as  also, 
with  Captain  Kobcrts,  then  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  President,  au 
esteemed  friend,  a  great  man  also  in 
his  line,  and  a  most  able  and  expe- 
rienced officer.  The  day  was  fair  when 
the  noble  vessel  steamed  down  the 
river,  from  New  York,  with  1 23  souls 
on  board,  in  company  with  the  packet- 
ship  Orpheus,  Captain  Cole,  both 
bound  for  Liverpool.  We  have  heard 
that  the  President  was  ballasted  with 
bales  of  cotton^^  bulky  substance — but 
which  her  enormous  tonnage  could  stow 
to  almost  any  extent,  without  incon- 
venienoe  or  lumber.  If  this  be  true, 
it  seems  the  more  extraordinary  that 
DO  morsel  or  fragment  of  that  light 
freightage  should  ever  have  been  dis- 
covered floating  on  the  ocean.  Warm 
farewells  were  wafted  from  the  shore ; 
there  were  wet  eyes,  and  wavine  hand- 
kerchiefs, but  all  on  board  felt  confi- 


dence  in  this  strong  bark,  and  her 
skilfid  commander.  Many  predicted 
a  rapid,  prosperous  passage,  but  aged 
seafaring  men  shook  tlieir  heads,  think- 
ing of  the  equinox,  which  was  nigh  at 
hand,  and  murmuring  of  the  "dirtv 
weather  "  looming  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon, which  would  require  stout  timbers 
to  withstand  its  force.  It  has  been 
said,  and  often  repeated,  both  in 
private  conversation  and  public  state- 
ment, that  Mr.  Niblo,  proprietor  of 
the  well-known  theatrical  gardens  at 
New  York,  came  down  to  the  wharf 
with  his  luggage,  but  an  indescribable 
sensation  came  over  him,  that  ill-luck 
would  attend  the  voyage,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  hotel,  without  embark* 
ing.  The  anecdote  is  singular,  if  true, 
and  open  to  contradiction,  if  unfound- 
ed. Throughout  the  first  night,  and 
the  early  part  of  the  following  day,  the 
weather  continued  favourable ;  but  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th,  there  came 
rapidly  on  forbodings  of  the  approach- 
ing danger,  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taxen.  The  tempest  soon  lashed  itself 
into  a  fury,  such  as  none  but  those  who 
have  sailed  in  those  latitudes,  and  in 
the  stormy  season,  can  imagine  or  de- 
scribe. Throughout  that  night,  and 
the  whole  of  Saturday,  the  I  Sth,  the 
conflict  of  the  elements  raged  with 
feavful  violence,  and  before  the  break 
of  dawn  on  Sunday,  the  14th  of  March, 
the  President  (it  is  supposed)  went 
down,  with  all  on  board.  As  nearly 
as  reasonable  conjecture  can  establish 
certainty,  she  foundered,  while  beat- 
ing between  Nantucket  shoals  and 
George's  Bank.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Captain  Cole  and  the  crew  of  the 
Orpheus,  the  last  mortal  eyes  which 
looked  on  the  fated  vessel,  while  in- 
volved in  the  same  peril,  from  which 
their  own  escape  was  most  miraculous. 
The  two  ships  parted  company  the  first 
night,  but  naa  been  within  sight  and 
signal  of  each  other  again  on  the  12th 
and  13th.  The  President  was  then 
observed  to  be  labouring  fearfully  with 
the  tempest,  and  evidently  in  the  last 
extremity  of  danger,  but  her  lights 
were  still  distinguishable  to  a  late  hour 
on  that  evening.  When  morning 
dawned,  on  the  14th,  the  captain  of 
the  Orpheus  swept  the  horizon  with 
his  telescope  in  anxious  survey,  but  the 


*  This  poor  lad  perished  with  bis  master,  in  the  President     Mr.  Power  had  «Dgag«d  him 
from  the  Dublin  Theatre,  as  hit  servant  tod  diesser. 
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dark  hall  of  the  steamer  was  no  longer 
visible.  He  nibbed  his  eyes*  as  Co. 
lonel  Ashton  did^  when  he  saw  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  rapidiy  ap- 
proaching, and  disappear  suddenly 
m  the  quicksand,  which  engulphed 
both  horse  and  rider,  leaving  no  ves- 
tige of  either.  The  rest  La  impenetra- 
ble darkness. 

The  President  was  seen  no  more, 
while  the  Orpheus  braved  the  angry 
storm  in  triumph.  The  dwarf  escaped, 
and  arrived  in  safety  to  tell  the  tale ; 
but  the  giant  perished  in  his  pride  and 
strength.  The  stately  oak  resists  and 
falls,  while  the  quivering  willow  bends 
and  rebounds.  It  has  been  often  asked, 
why  the  President,  in  that  awful  crisis, 
did  not  put  up  her  helm,  and  try  to 
scud  before  the  gale,  retracing  her  steps 
to  a  haven  of  safety.  Nautical  expe- 
rience has  answered  that  it  was  impos- 
sible. No  such  vessel  could  plunge  into 
the  trough  of  that  deep  sea,  and  escape 
being  overwhelmed  oy  the  pursuing 
billows.  The  best  chance  of  safety  lay 
in  boating  up,  or  laying  to,  until  the 
fury  of  the  nurricane  subsided  into  a 
lull.  Perhaps,  too,  her  rudder  was 
broken,  and  she  was  unmanageable. 
But  all  is  vague  conjecture.  We  know 
nothing — except  that  she  is  lost.  The 
case  is  not  insulated,  nor  confined  to 
steamers.  So  disappeared  (as  memo- 
rable parallels)  the  Blenheim,  seventy- 
four,*  and  the  Java,  frigate,  when  on 
their  homewiurd  voyage  from  India,  in 
1807.  They,  too,  were  supposed  to 
founder,  in  a  typhoon  off  Maaagascar, 
which  they  encountered,  but  were 
never  more  seen  or  heard  of.  The  fate 
of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  are  Unascer- 
tained, after  a  long  interval  of  seven 
years ;  but  of  their  safety  and  rescue 
there  still  remains  a  well-grounded 
hope.  The  following  has  been  given 
as  a  correct  list  of  the  passengers  who 
embarked  in  the  President,  on  the  ill- 
omened  11th  of  March,  1841  : — 

"lieutenant  Lord  F.  Lennox  ;  lyrone 
Power  and  servant ;  £.  B.  Howell  and  wife, 
a  bride  and  bridegroom,  married  only  a  few 
hoars  before  the  ship  left  the  ix>rt :  R.  H. 

Dondas  ; Courtney,  Esq.,  B.A.  ;    S. 

Mails,  P.  E.  Pfeffrel,  A.  B.  Warburg,  C.  A. 


D.  Miesagaes,  C.  L.  Cadet,  T.  Palmer,  Dr. 
M.  Tomer,  T.  Blancher,  J.  Frazer,  H.  Van 

Loke,  jun. ;  A.  S.  Byrne, Thomdyke, 

Esq.,  W.  Wykeham  Martin,  A.  Livingston, 
Bev.  6.  6.  Cookman,  D.  Denchar,  B.  Mor- 
ris and  child;  £.  Barry,  J.  C.  Boberts,  J. 
Leo  Wolf,  lady,  and  child ;  and  Master  Mo- 
pring.    Total,  81." 

As  usual  on  any  unexpected  event, 
exaggerated  fictions  were  propagated. 
It  was  known  that  Power's  last  visit  to 
the  United  States  had  added  a  consi- 
derable sum  to  his  realised  property. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  he  had 
converted  all  into  specie,  which  was 
lost  with  him.  The  rumour  had  no 
foundation,  as  he  embarked  with  no- 
thing unrecoverable,  except  his  ward- 
robe, manuscripts,  and  travelling  ex- 
Eenses.  As  thought  and  memory 
nger  over  the  sad  catastrophe,  we 
grow  giddy  with  vague  conjecture  as  to 
Its  details.  No  surviving  evidence,  no 
transmitted  record,  has  unfolded  a  sin- 
gle page  of  the  dark  volume.  There 
were  stories  of  bottles  picked  up,  her- 
metically sealed,  containing  scraps  of 
writing, « and  indications  of  despair; 
but  these  were  all  fabulous  inventions. 
We  oflen  ask  ourselves  how  did  the 
blow  fall  ? — was  it  sudden  and  unex- 
pected;  or  foreseen,  and  gradual  of  ap- 
proach ?  Were  that  unconscious  band 
startled  into  eternity,  when  dreaming 
of  life,  and  home,  and  happiness;  of 
affectionate  welcome,  and  bright  days 
in  store  for  the  future  ?  Or  had  they 
time  for  preparation  ?  Did  the  voice 
of  the  experienced  commander,  on 
whose  skill  under  Heaven  they  all  de- 
pended, inform  them  there  was  no  lon- 
^r  rescue  in  human  enersy,  and  warn 
uiem  all  to  collect  their  thoughts,  and 
turn  to  Him  alone  who  was  mighty  to 
save,  even  when  the  last  plank  was 
yielding,  or  whose  heavy  cluistisement, 
perhaps,  was  meant  in  mercy?  Did 
they  join  in  prayer,  or  shriek  in  deso- 
lation? Did  the  strong  console  the 
weak,  setting  them  the  example  of 
manly  fortitude ;  and  did  the  helpless 
gaze  on  the  resolved,  in  mute  despair, 
as  if  there  might  still  be  hope  where 
there  was  courage,  and  calnmess,  and 
Christian  resignation  ?    We  may  ask. 


*  Commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Navy,  and  a  com- 
panion of  Nelson  ;  one  of  the  *'  band  of  brothers,"  as  he  designated  his  Nile  captains.  The 
Blenheim  was  condemned  as  not  sea- worthy.  Troubridge  undertook  to  bring  her  home  in 
safety ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  in  his  skill  and  resQ^roes^  ^at  ^  vglonteer  crew  and 
officers  were  instantly  found  to  venture  with  him. 
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and  ponder,  and  conjecture ;  but  wo      similar    scene    forces    itself   on   our 
cannot  answer  these  momentous  ques-      thoughts  with  agonising  reality  :— 
tions.    Lord  Byron's  description  of  a 

*'  Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid  and  stood  still  the  brave ; 

Then  some  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful  yell. 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her,  like  a  hell. 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

**  And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rushed. 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder  ;  and  then  all  was  hush*d, 

Save  the  wild  wind,  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gushM, 

Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  plash, 
A  solitary  scream,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony." 


Death,  in  the  gradual  decay  of 
nature,  is  oflen  a  welcome  release.  In 
the  field  of  battle,  or  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  man-of-war,  it  is  consecrated 
by  honour,  and  sweetened  by  a  sense 
of  duty.  But,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
midnight  tempest,  it  comes  as  an  un- 
looked-for  dispensation,  awful  and  over- 
whelming; bearing,  perhaps,  less  heavi- 
ly on  the  suficrer  than  on  the  surviving 
relatives,  who  have  lost  their  stay,  and 
prop,  and  ornament,  and  for  whose  ad- 


vantage, although  they  cannot  fathom 
this  at  present,  the  lesson  is  inscrutably 
administered.  There  have  been  many 
poetical  effusions  on  a  subject  so  strik- 
ing  as  the  loss  of  the  President.  The 
following  lines,  written  by  the  Rev. 
£.  S.  Ilawker,  have  been  printed  be- 
fore, but  they  appear  so  apposite, 
and  so  happily  expressed,  that,  per- 
haps, they  require  no  apolocy  for  an 
attempt  to  give  them  additional  pub- 
licity:— 


"  Speak !  for  thou  hast  a  voice,  perpetual  sea ! 
Lift  up  thy  surges  with  some  signal  word — 
Show  where  the  pilgrims  of  the  waters  be, 
For  whom  a  nation^s  thrilling  heart  is  stirr'd. 

"  They  went  down  to  thy  waves  in  joyous  pride ; 
They  trod  with  steadfast  feet  thy  billowy  way ; 
The  eyes  of  wondenng  men  beheld  them  glide 
Swift  in  the  arrowy  distance — where  are  they  ? 

"  Didst  thou  arise  upon  that  mighty  frame. 

Mad  that  the  strength  of  man  with  thee  should  strive ; 
And  proud  thy  rival  dement  to  tame, 

Didst  swallow  them  in  conscious  depths  alive  ? 

*'  Or,  shorn  and  powerless,  hast  thou  bade  them  lie 
Their  stately  ship,  a  carcass  of  the  foam  ? 
Where  still  they  watch  the  ocean  and  the  sky. 
And  fondly  dream  that  they  have  yet  a  home ! 

"  If  thou  hast  drawn  them,  mighty  tide,  declare, 
To  some  far  off  immeasurable  plain, 
*Hid  all  things  wild  and  wonderful,  and  where 
The  magnet  wooa  her  iron  mate  in  vain ! 

"  Doth  hope  still  soothe  their  souls,  or  gladness  thrill  ? 
Is  peace  amid  those  wanderers  of  the  foam  ? 
Say,  is  the  old  affection  yearning  still 
With  all  the  blessed  memories  of  home  ? 

*^  Or  is  it  over — life,  and  breath,  and  thought, 
The  living  features  and  the  breathing  form  ? 
Is  the  strong  man  become  a  thing  of  nought, 
And  the  rich  blood  of  rank  no  longer  warm  ? 
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"  Thou  aoBwerest  not,  thou  stem  and  haughty  sea ! 
There  is  no  sound  in  earth,  or  wave,  or  air ! 
Boll  on,  ye  tears !     Oh !  what  can  comfort  be 
To  hearts  that  pant  for  hope,  but  breathe  despair  ? 

**  Nay,  motuner,  there  is  sanlight  on  the  deep, 
A  gentle  rainbow  in  the  darkling  doud ; 
A  voice  more  mighty  than  the  floods  shall  sweep 
The  shore  of  tempests  when  the  storm  is  loud ! 

"  What !  though  they  woke  the  whirwinds  of  the  west  ? 
Or  roused  the  tempest  from  its  eastern  lair  ? 
Or  dave  the  doud  with  thunder  in  its  breast  ? 
Lord  of  the  awful  waters !  thou  wert  there. 

"  All  merciful  1  the  day,  the  doom  were  thine ; 
Thou  didst  embrace  them  on  the  seething  sea : 
Thy  love  too  deep — thy  mercy  too  divine — 
To  quench  them  in  an  hour  unmeet  for  thee ! 

'*  If  winds  were  mighty,  thou  wert  in  the  gale ! — 
If  their  feet  failed  thenif  in  thy  paths  they  trod ! 
Storms  could  not  urge  the  bark,  nor  guide  the  sail, 
Nor  force  the  quivering  helm  away  firom  God !" 
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The  loss  of  the  President,  for  a  mo- 
menty  produced  a  feeling  of  mistrost  as 
to  the  permanent  efficacy  of  steam  n&. 
vigationj  in  situations  of  extreme  peril, 
and  for  very  distant  voyages  over  stormy 
seas ;  but  the  evil  impression  was  only 
momentary.  It  was  remembered  that 
the  British  Queen  and  Halifax  mail- 
steamers  weathered  the  hurricane  to 
which  the  President  had  succumbed, 
and  that  many  of  the  finest  sailing, 
vessels  in  the  navy  and  merchant  ser- 
vice had  been  lost  by  foundering. at 
sea.  The  instance  was  an  isolated  ca- 
sualty, and  not  a  test  by  which  to 
establish  a  general  rule.  Fifteen  years 
before.  Captain  Johnston  received  a 
reward  of  £10,000  for  making  the  first 
steam-voyage  to  India  in  the  Enter- 
prise, which  sailed  from  Falmouth, 
August  the  16th,  1825.* 

Power  was  announced  to  open  the 
Haymarket  season  on  Easter  Monday, 
the  12th  April,  1841,  in  Bom  to  Good 
Luck,  or  the  IrUhmafCs  Fortune,  It 
was  known  he  was  coming  by  the  Pre- 
sident. Time  rolled  on,  Uie  vessel  was 
long  overdue ;  no  tidings  of  her  had 
been  heard,  and  sinister  rumours  began 
to  be  whispered  abroad.  Reports  of 
the  devastating  storm  reached  Eng- 
land, and  there  was  cause  for  alarm, 
although,  as  yet,  none  for  despon. 
den  ce.    The  President  might  have  sus- 


tained damage,  and  put  back  to  New- 
York  ;  or  she  might  have  run  into  the 
Azores  to  refit ;  or  might  have  been 
driven  even  to  the  West  Indies  out  of 
her  course.  There  were  precedents  for 
all  these  casualties.  Mr.  Webster,  the 
Haymarket  manager,  retained  his  bill 
and  his  announcement,  confident  in  the 
good  fortune  of  Power,  of  which  he 
had  already  received  evidence,  and  in 
the  firm  belief  that  he  would  yet 
arrive,  although  it  might  not  be  until 
five  o'clock  in  the  day  on  which  he  was 
to  appear.  But  when  more  time 
elapsed,  and  Captain  Cole,  with  the 
Orpheus,  arrived  at  Liverpool,  and 
told  what  he  believed,  the  intelligence 
was  too  startling  and  probable  to  be 
rejected ;  sangume  hope  subsided  into 
doubt,  which  soon  gave  way  to  convic- 
tion. Still  reports  were  circulated 
from  day  to  day,  which  revived  expec- 
tancy and  checked  despair.  The  Ques- 
tion became  one  almost  of  national  in- 
terest, to  the  suspension  of  business.  At 
one  time  the  missing  steamer  had  been 
seen  far  down  towards  the  tropical  lati- 
tudes, dismasted,  and  slowly  working 
her  way.  Then  she  was  on  the  coast  of 
Spain;  then  rounding  the  Island  of  Ma- 
deira ;  and  finally  in  the  Irish  Channel. 
Still  she  arrived  not ;  and  all  these 
illusory  appearances  faded  into  no- 
thing, like  the  phantom  of  the  *<  Flying 


*  We  believe  this  is  the  same  skilful  and  successful  navigator,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that 
up  to  November,  1822,  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  sailing  vessels  172  times,  without 
wreck  or  capture,  or  a  single  accident  of  any  kind  which  incurred  a  loss  to  the  underwriters 
on  the  ships  under  his  command. 
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Dutchman."    One  Sunday  morningi  a 
busy  officialf  of  high  rank^more  anxious 
than  well-informed,   rushed  into  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  presence,  in  Dublin 
Castle,  and  told  him  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  signalled  as  entering  the 
Gove  of  Cork.     The  news  spread  like 
an  electric  shock,  and  found  its  way 
into  the  morning  papers.    At  that  time 
the  mid.day  mail  arrived  from  Cork 
about  twelve  o'clock.    Thousands  had 
congregated  round  the  General  Post- 
Office,  inSackville-street,  and  the  name 
of  Power  was  on  every  lip.     The  mail 
arrived,  and    dissipated  the    dream. 
Had  he  been  there,  they  would  have 
carried  him  on  their  shoulders  through 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  in  triumph  as 
heartfelt,  and  with  gratulations  as  sin. 
cere  as  ever  hailed  the  return  of  a 
Roman  general  from  the  conquest  of  a 
kingdom.  The  writer  was  there  among 
the  expectant  crowd,  and  shared  bit- 
terly in  the  common  disappointment. 
Until  then,  he  believed  and  trusted 
that  he  should  see  his  friend  again ; 
but  from  thenceforward  he  felt  con- 
vinced it  was  not  to  be. 

When  Power  was  thus  cut  off,  he 
was  only  in  his  fort^-fourth  year. 
Having  married  early  in  life,  he  left 
behind  him  a  numerous  family  of  seven 
children,  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters,* who,  with  his  amiable  widow, 
continue  still  to  mourn  their  untime- 
ly privation.  His  marriage  was  one  of 
nee  choice,  uninfluenced  except  bv  af- 
fection, and  proved  a  source  of  long 
and  lasting  happiness.  Li  an  union  of 
twenty-three  years,  he  and  his  part- 
nor  had  experienced  the  inconveniences 
of  a  narrow  income,  the  bitterness  of 
hope  deferred,  the  failure  of  many  san- 
guine schemes,  the  pain  of  protracted 
separation ;  but  all  was  softened  and 
relieved  by  the  crowning  blessings  of 
affluence,  and  prosperity,  and  domestic 
concord.  We  must  not  presume  to 
ask  why  this  flowing  current  was  check- 
ed in  its  full  tide,  or  wonder  at  the  de- 
cree ;  but  let  us  rather  lay  the  lesson 
to  our  hearts,  in  useful  meditation,  as 
applicable  to  all,  as  well  as  to  those 
most  nearly  and  dearly  interested. 

William,  the  eldest  son  of  Tyrone 
Power,  received  an  appointment  m  the 
Commissariat,  from  Lord  Melbourne. 
He  has  seen  rough  service  in  India, 
China,  and  New  Zealand,  and  is  now 


in  Cafiraria,  with  every  prospect  of 
rising  high  in  the  department  to  which 
he  belongs.     Maurice,  the  second  son, 
was  intended  and  educated  for  the  bar, 
but  he  preferred  the  stage,  for  which 
he  possessed  many  external  and  other 
requisites ;  but  imfortunatelv  he  died 
suddenly  in  Bath,  after  a  few  hours' 
illness,  m  the  summer  of  1849^    Fre- 
derick has  been  bred  a  civil  engineer ; 
and  Harold,  the  youngest,  holds  an 
appointment  in  the  Post-Office.     One 
daughter  (the  youngest)  is  married; 
and  the  remaining  two  reside  with 
their  surviving  parent.       Power  was 
about  five  feet  eicht  inches  in  height, 
with  a  light  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and 
brown  hair.     His  form  compact,  Ugh^ 
and  agile;   his  face  intelligent,  ani- 
mated, and  expressive.     Although  the 
richest  humour  sparkled  in  his  eye,  and 
fell  from  his  lips  without  effort,  he 
could  embody  either  pathos  or  strong 
passion  with  adequate  intensity  when 
required.     The  public  have  never  seen 
his  place  supplied;    and  the  friends 
who  knew  and  esteemed  his  personal 
worth,  remember  him  with  unavail- 
ing regret,  which  time  has  not  im- 
paired.     In  a  professional  point  of 
view,   his   absence    has    been   most 
keenly  felt  by  many  managers,  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Webster,  ofthe  Hay- 
market,  and  Mr.  Calcraft,  of  Dub- 
lin.   The  former,  in  his  closing  address, 
in  March,  1842,  thus  introduced  the 
mournful  subject :  —  "  Amongst   the 
difficulties  of  the  season,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  greatest,  the  keen- 
est, and  the  most  painful,  was  the  loss 
of  a  public  favounte,  whose  name  can- 
not be  mentioned  in  this  theatre  with- 
out tears.   In  that  accomplished  artist, 
the  English  public  lost  one  of  the  most 
genial  comedians  that  ever  trod  the 
stage,  and  I  a  friend  whose  memory  is 
too  sacred  for  eulogy  at  this  moment.** 
John  Johnstone  and  T3nrone  Power 
were  unauestionably  the  two  greatest 
actors  of  Irish  characters  the  stage  has 
produced,  within  the  annals  of  surviv- 
ing experience.     Which  of  the  two  is 
entitlea  to  take  precedence  of  the  other, 
or  whether  they  stood  on  an  equality, 
are  questions  open  to  endless  argument 
and  opinion.     Their  style  and  qualifi- 
cations  differed  in  essential  particu- 
lars, however  the  general  merit  and 
ability  might  be  evenly  balanced.    We 


A  fourth  daughter  died  in  infancy. 
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know  of  no  other  candidate  to  be  ad. 
mitted  into  the  competition.  Charles 
Connor  was  the  next  on  the  list ;  but« 
although  ^ood|  he  scarcely  stood  be- 
yond first  m  the  second  class.  Of  those 
who  preceded,  we  have  but  scanty 
records ;  and  to  classify  the  pretensions 
of  the  living  would  be  invidious  and 
unprofitable.  The  step  from  medio- 
crity to  excellence  is  wide,  and  impas- 
sable except  to  the  chosen  few.  Mode- 
rate talent  may  please,  but  high  genius 
alone  can  delight  to  enthusiasm. 

Johnstone,  although  perhaps  less 
habitually  familiarised  to  nigh  society, 
had,  on  the  stage,  a  more  commanding 
air,  and  a  more  imposing  personal  de- 
portment than  Power  evinced.  Never 
wanting  in  the  spirit  and  humour 
which  his  part  required,  he  indulged 
more  in  repose.  He  flashed  out  oc- 
casionally, and  then  subsided  for  a 
time.  Sometimes  he  ambled  and  can- 
tered gently  along ;  but  Power  dashed 
away  in  a  continual  gallop.  As  George 
III.  said  of  Garrick,  when  asked  to  de- 
scribe  his  peculiar  manner — "  he  was 
unlike  anybody  else,  always  doing 
something,  and  always  keeping  the 
whole  audience  on  the  alert."  With 
Johnstone  the  lau^h  was  long  and  loud 
at  intervals.  With  Power  it  was  in- 
cessant. An  occasional  round  shot,  as 
distinguished  from  the  rattling  fire  of 
musquetry.  Johnstone,  although  rich 
in  his  clowns,  was  scarcely  so  distinctly 
identical  as  his  successor.  His  Den- 
nis Bulgruddery,  Looney  Mactwolter, 
Murtoch  Delany,  and  Teague,  were 
more  nearly  related  than  Power's  Rory 
O'More,  OTlannioran,  Larry  Hoola- 
gan,  or  Teddy  the  Tiler.  Johnstone's 
*'  brogue"  was  purer,  indigenously  Mi- 
lesian, and  engrafled  on  his  natural 
attributes.  Power  could  assume  or 
divest  himself  of  his  Hibernian  dialect, 
as  he  pleased.  But  absence  and  fo- 
reign education  had  mixed  up  with  it 
sonie  discrepancies,  which  a  practised 
native  ear  might  discover,  although 
scarcely  perceptible  to  ordinary  obser- 
vation.    Johnstone  excelled  most  in 


I 


characters  where  a  high-bred  tone  was 
blended  with  military  ease  and  polish, 
such  as  Sir  Lucius  O Trigger  and  Ma- 
jor O'FIaherty.  We  are  not  sure  that 
e  would  not  have  surpassed  Power  in 
certain  points  of  The  Irish  Ambassa- 
dor (Sir  Patrick  O'Plenipo),  admira- 
ble as  that  representation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  actor  for  whom  it  was  in- 
vented.  But,  we  question  whether  he 
possessed  physical  energy  and  natural 
buoyancy  enough,  to  support  a  whole 

eay,  instead  of  an  insulated  feature, 
e  brought  to  perfection  an  existing 
style,  but  Power  created  a  new  one 
for  himself.  Both  studied  from  nature, 
but  Power,  although  the  younger  man, 
had  opened  more  leaves  of  her  polyglot 
volume,  as  he  had  seen  greater  varieties 
of  human  character,  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  had  led  a  life  of  superior 
travel  and  adventure.  Power  realised 
more  monejr  in  less  time,  received 
larger  salaries,  and  was  more  indivi- 
dually attractive.  But,  in  the  days  of 
Johnstone,  the  play-loving  public  went, 
more  to  see  an  entire  performance  than 
one  shining  star.  Power,  too,  was  for- 
tunate  in  a  larger  and  more  brilliant 
list  of  original  characters ;  but  this 
marks  the  extent  of  his  popularity. 
Dramatic  authors  write  for  the  actors 
who  can  give  their  works  the  greatest 
currency.  Plays  are,  in  eeneral,  better 
than  they  were,  although,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  one  prominent  performer 
appears  to  more  advantage,  and  en- 
grosses the  public  attention  to  him- 
self, instead  of  sharing  it  with  others. 
There  are  sreat  actors  still  living,  but 
the  multiplication  of  theatres  has  di- 
vided the  strength  which  was  formerly 
condensed.  Johnstone  was  superior 
to  Power  as  a  professional  vocalist, 
and  unrivalled  in  a  chanson  a  boire; 
but  Power  sang  pleasingly,  and  always 
introduced  his  songs  with  taste  and  ef- 
fect, both  on  the  stage  and  in  societv. 
He  sometimes  wrote  the  words  himself, 
and  adapted  them  to  popular  national 
airs,  which  suited  the  compass  of  his 
voice.    As  a  specimen  we  select— 


THE  IRISH  HUSSAR. 

Air  — **rA«    One-Horse   Shay,*^ 

TBS  WOBDt  BT  TTRORB  POWKB. 

"  In  times  not  very  old,  there  lived  a  baron  bold, 
Who  kept  a  lovely  daughter  under  bolt  and  bar ; 
He  was  naturally  mild,  'till  he  found  his  only  child 
Bad  been  bothered  or  beguiled  by  an  Irish  Hoasart 
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"  His  castle  >rall  was  steep,  with  a  fosse  both  wide  and  deep, 
And  the  lady*a  tower  was  lofty,  as  most  lady*s  towers  are ; 
But  what  ditch  or  rampart  stout,  ever  yet  kept  young  love  out, 
Or  ever  gave  the  rout  to  an  Irish  Hussar? 

**  On  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  in  that  tow'r  there  shone  a  light, 
Twas  love's  own  beacon  bright,  high  o*er  the  elemental  war : 
Bach  sentry  kept  his  box,  leaving  all  to  walls  and  locks, 
Little  dreaming  what  a  fox  was  an  Irish  Hussar. 

'*  To  that  tarret-light  so  true,  now  a  pebble  lightly  flew, 
So  the  watchful  maiden  knew  that  her  lover  was  not  fir ; 
Back  ahe  flung  a  silken  ball,  right  o'er  the  castle  wall, 
Knowing  well  that  it  must  fall  near  the  Irish  Hussar. 

^*  Soon,  according  to  her  hope,  she  drew  back  a  stair  of  rope, 
Which  her  own  fair  hand  safe  fastened  to  the  window  bar ; 
While  she  heard  a  voice  below,  whisper, '  Woh,  good  Shamrock,  woh, 
Till  she  comes — then  ofi"  you  go,  with  your  Irish  Husaar.* 

**  Tho*  the  tower  was  so  high,  soon  the  lover  mounted  nigh. 
But  the  maid  began  to  sigh  to  see  the  ground  so  far ; 
Says  he,  ^Now,  love,  come  down  with  me' — but,  says  she,  'Dear,  where's  your  key?* 

*  Hanging  by  my  side,'  says  he,  *  like  an  Irish  Hussar.' 

**  His  light  laugh  sooth'd  her  fears — soon  she  dried  her  maiden  tears, 
Knowing  well  that  now  a  faint  heart  would  her  fortunes  mar ; 
Soon  without  the  tower  they  stood,  where  they  found  a  charter  good 
That  would  face  both  fire  and  flood,  with  an  Irish  Hussar.^ 

**  Says  he,  *  Now,  love,  mount  with  me.*    *  Oh,  dear  I  oh,  la  V  cries  she ; 
'  Why,  I  look'd  at  least  to  see  a  coach  or  jaunting  car.' 
'  Ah,  ma  cashla  gra !'  he  cried,  *your  sweet  self  must  learn  to  ride. 
If  you  look  to  be  the  bride  of  an  Irish  Hussar.' 

**  The  maiden  made  no  more  ado,  but  en  croupe  fiiU  lighly  flew, 

*  And  now  good  steed  be  true  in  love  as  you've  been  true  in  war : 
Your  fair  arms  around  me  throw,  my  own  dear  girl,  just  do ; 
Now,  one  kiss,  and  off  you  go  with  your  Irish  Hussar  1' " 


We  are  not  aware  that  Johnstone 
ever  meddled  with  authorship  in  any 
shape.  Power,  as  we  have  seen,  wrote 
much,  and  distin^^uished  himself  in 
more  than  one  branch  of  light,  orna- 
mental literature.  Both  were  prudent 
in  worldly  affairs,  honourable  in  all 
their  dealings,  systematicaUy  gentle- 
manlike in  their  habits,  and  as  much 
courted  for  the  charm  of  conversation 
in  private  society,  as  they  were  ad- 
mired for  their  matchless  humour  on  the 
stage.  This  slight  comparison  of  two 
very  superior  men  is  attempted,  less  in 
the  assumption  of  criticism,  than  to  re- 
cord impressions,  uninfluenced  by  pre- 
judice and  formed  on  personal  obser- 
vation. 

The  theme  is  ended.  The  pen  glides 
from  the  hand  of  the  imperfect  biogra. 
pher,  who  feels  that  he  has  executed 
but  a  mea^cre  sketch,  when  he  would 
have  desired  to  present  a  finished  por- 
trait. Farewell,  Tyrone  Power  I  Alas ! 


we  cannot  lay  to  kindred  worth  and 
genius,  "  tread  lightly  over  his  ashes* 
and  weed  his  grave  clean,  for  he  was 
your  friend  and  brother."  His  mortal 
remains  lie  entombed  beneath  tlie  fa- 
thomless billows  of  the  Atlantic,  inac-> 
cessible  to  the  tributary  tear,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  afiectionate  me- 
morial. No  kebla  in  the  dim  horizon 
points  to  the  identical  spot.  The  votive 
garland  has  long  been  ready,  but  where 
IS  it  to  be  placed  ?  His  memory  sur- 
vives, not  m  the  laboured  inscription, 
or  sculptured  emblasonry  of  a  marble 
monument,  but  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  loved'  and  respected  him.  Re- 
volving years  have  softened  and  meL 
lowed  down  the  poignancy,  but  can. 
not  weaken  the  enduring  strength  of 
their  regret.  They  dreamed  of  his  re* 
turn,  until  hope  faded  into  a  baseless 
delusion,  and  bow  submissively  to  the 
inevitable  loss,  but  without  ceasing  to 
deplore  its  bitterness. 

J.  W.  C. 
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We  certainly  cannot  congratulate  Sir 
Francis  Head  upon  his  literair  success 
as  an  Irish  tourist.  The  boot  before 
us  will  add  nothing  to  his  reputation, 
whatever  it  may  take  away  from  it.  It 
is,  without  question,  one  of  the  dullest 
books  of  the  season  or  the  age.  The 
wonder  is,  how  any  person,  with  a 
note-book  and  a  pencil,  could  have 
travelled  from  Eangstown  to  Galway, 
and  contrived  to  m^Jce  the  records  of 
his  travel  so  dull.  That  he  carried 
with  him  these  formidable  implements, 
and  made  free  use  of  them.  Sir  Francis 
takes  care  constantly  to  remind  us.  lie 
was  considerate  enough  to  apprise  those 
who  oopverscd  with  him  that  there  was 

**  A  chiel  amang  them  taking  notes, 
And  faith  he'll  prent  them." 

But  upon  every  commonplace  con- 
versation, out  came  the  note-book, 
jotting  down  every  passing  remark  as 
a  specimen  of  Irish  wit,  or  an  impor- 
tant revelation  of  the  political  condition 
of  the  country.  After  all,  it  is  almost 
incredible,  that  in  the  course  of  a  fort* 
night,  he  has  not  managed  to  record  a 
single  memorandum  that  is  worth  record- 
ing. It  may  be  that  wit  and  fun  and  hu. 
mour  have  passed  from  our  unfortunate 
country ;  or  it  maj^  be  that,  hy  some 
extraordinary  affinity,  the  tourist  con- 
trived  only  to  extract  what  was  dull, 
in  his  intercourse  with  our  people; 
but,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  notoing 
is  more  surprising  than  the  fact,  that 
an  intelligent,  vivacious  gentleman 
could  have  passed,  in  travelling 
through  any  quarter  of  the  world,  so 
stupid  a  fortnight,  except  the  fact, 
that  he  should  have  been  afterwards 
bewitched  enough  to  publish  his  diary 
of  the  excursion. 

The  book  before  us  is  divided  into 
two  parts — the  first,  consisting  of  236 
tolerably  close-printed  pages  of  letter- 
press, is  entitled « •  My  Tour ;  '*  the  second 
is  a  political  essay,  occupying  164  addi- 
tional, in  which  Sir  Francis  favours  us 
with  the  insight  he  has  acquired  into 
the  vexata  questio  of  the  sources  of 
Irish  evils  ;  and  with  a  rather  sum. 
mary  solution  of  tho  still  more  puzzling 
question,  "  What  is  to  be  done?"   We 


believe  we  ma^  sum  up  the  opinions  of 
Sir  Francis  briefly,  by  stating  that  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Komish  priesthood  are  the  sole  cause 
of  the  evils  of  Ireland  —  an  opinion 
which  he  justifies  by  numerous  extracts 
from  "Dens*  Theology,"  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  news- 

Eapers  published  about  the  time  of  the 
ite  election  :  his  practical  remedies 
are,  to  continue  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
— to  send  an  ambassador  to  Kome, 
and,  we  think  we  infer  also,  to  con- 
tinue Lord  Eglinton  as  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant. 

His  reasons  for  continuing  the  grant 
to  the  College  of  Maynooth  are,  we 
cannot  help  saying,  a  little  singular. 
His  main  proposition  is,  that  the 
priests  who  have  been  educated  at  that 
College  ''are  the  cause  of  the  moral 
degradation  of  Ireland."  The  British 
Government  he  acquits.  The  Irish 
landlords  he  declares  not  guilty  of 
causing  the  wretchedness  of  Ireland. 
The  Irish  people  he  generously  and 
truly  vindicates  in  a  passage  for  which 
we  regret  we  cannot  make  room.  All 
these  successive  acquittals  are  only  to 
fasten  the  guilt  upon  the  one  remain- 
ing body  into  whose  conduct  he  in» 
quires : — 

"  In  virtue  of  the  above  facts,  which  aro 
incontrovertible,  I  feel  justified  in  aaaerting, 
that  the  Irish  people  are  the  victiou  of  some 
secret  malign  influence,  and  that  of  the  dis- 
aensioDB  and  demoralisation  which  disgrace 
their  country,  they  are  *  not  guilty.* 

'^  Are  the  Priesthood  op  Ibelajtd  thb 
CAUSE  of  the  moral  dsgradation  of 
Ireland  ? 

"  I  reply,  •  Thet  are  !' 

^  The  affirmation  of  these  two  small  mo- 
nosyllables will  of  course  excite  the  anger  of 
those  against  whom  they  are  directed ;  but 
as  it  is  in  sorrow  rather  than  in  anger,  that 
I  very  deliberately  make  the  assertion,  I 
calmly  defy  all  the  talents,  ability,  sophistry, 
artifice,  and  indignation  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood to  repel  the  evidence  I  am  about  to  ad- 
duce, for  tho  avowed  object  of  degrading  in 
the  estimation  of  every  Irishman,  and  most 
especially  of  every  Irishwoman — ^to  the  pro- 
per level — a  clergy,  who — /  will  prove  tt— . 
have  brought  scandal  on  the  sacred  character 


*  "  A  Fortnight  in  Iidand."     By  Sir  Franda  B.  Head,  Bart 
Albemarle-street    1852. 
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of  the  Catholic  Charob,  Who  have  disgraced 
the  cloth  they  wear,  and  -who  are  culpably 
driving  from  a  beloved  soil  handreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  little  chil- 
dren, whom  it  was  their  especial  duty  spiri- 
tiiaUy  and  morally  to  befriend." — p.  251. 

He  then  proceeds  to  establish  this 
charge  by  extracts  from  the  authorised 
standards  of  the  Church  of  Rome>  by 
a  catalogue  of  violent  speeches,  and 
acts  of  members  of  the  priesthood  at 
the  late  elections,  such  as  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  the  files  of  any  Irish  paper 
for  the  month  of  July  could  enable  any 
one  to  compile  ;  and  he  thus  winds  up 
the  tremendous  impeachment  of  the 
priests  educated,  at  the  national  ex- 
pense, at  the  Royal  College  of  May- 
nooth  : — 

"  And  what,  I  now  ask  of  the  priesthood 
of  Ireland,  has  been  the  result  of  the  guilty 
hatred  you  have  inculcated  between  your 
poor  parishioners  and  the  legitimate  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  they  cultivate?  Too 
have  excited  passions,  which,  as  Christian 
ministers,  it  was  your  especial  duty  to  allay. 
In  the  name  of  God,  and  from  your  holy 
altars,  with  all  the  power  of  that  education 
which  the  British  Pa|.iament  gave  U  you  at 
Haynootb,  you  have  not  only  denounced, 
cursed,  and  threatened  the  Irish  landlardt^ 
but,  <tiverting  the  enormous  spiritual  in- 
fluence you  possess,  to  temporal  purposes  of 
the  most  sordid  description,  you  have  insti- 
gated your  illiterate  followers  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  dreadful  crime  of  Murder  ; 
and,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
awful  consequences  of  your  eloquence,  your 
imprecations,  and  of  your  appeal  to  black- 
thorn sticks,  iron  picks,  arms,  and  other 
deadly  weapons,  I  call  upon  you,  before  the 
civilised  world,  to  read  (and  as  you  read, 
may  you  repent)  the  following  list  of  land- 
owners (designated  by  you  *  tyrants,  exter- 
minators, and  oppressors  of  the  poor')  and 
land-agents,  who,  in  Irish  graves,  are  now 
lying  festering  around  you,  either  with  frac- 
tured skulls  and  broken  limbs,  or  with  bodies 
perforated  by  bullets  and  shot,  fired  upon 
them  as  they  ware  inoffensively  coming  from 
market — as  they  were  innocently  cultivating 
their  land — and,  in  several  instances,  as,  in 
the  sacred  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness, 
seated  in  their  own  homes,  they  were  snr- 
rounded  by  families  who  are  now  mourning 
over  their  irreparable  loss. 

**  When  this  list  of  murders*  shall  be  afllx- 
ed  (as  I  trust  it  will  be)  to  the  door  of 
every  Romin  Catholic  chapel  in  Ireland, 
will  the  jiriest  thereof  dare  to  cross  its 
threshold  to  administer  holy  raaas  to  a  de- 
vout Christian  congregation  ?  Will  virtuous 
Irishwomen    tolerate    his  presence  at  the 


altar?  will  they  confess  to  him  who,  for  his 
own  sordid,  revengeful  views,  has  been  the 
means  of  turning  wives  into  widows,  and 
helpless  children  into  orphans?  Finally, 
whether  they  do  or  not,  I  ask  the  Irish 
priesthood,  while  this  list  of  murders  is  be- 
fore their  eyes,  themselves  to  declare  whe- 
ther I  am  not  justified  in  asserting,  that 

*  They  have  brought  scandal  on  the  sacred 
character  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  that  they 
have  disgraced  the  cloth  they  wear;  and 
that  they  are  culpably  driving  from  a  be- 
loved soil,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  little  children,  whom  it  was 
their  especial  duty,  spiritually  and  morally, 
to  befriend?'"— pp.  884-7. 

Our  readers  will  hardly  be  prepared 
for  the  practical  inference  from  all  thisy 
that  the  College  of  Maynooth  ought  to 
be  maintained,  still  less  for  the  reason- 
ing, that  the  worse  the  priests  are,  the 
more  generously  and  liberally  should 
we  treat  them : — 

"In  1795,  Mr.  Pitt,  concei\'ing  that  if 
the  Irish  priesthood  were  to  be  forced  to  cross 
the  Channels  of  Ireland  and  England  to  tlie 
Continent  of  Europe  in  quest  of  education, 
they  would  with  religions  instruction  imbibe 
Jacobinical  principles,  proposed  the  forma- 
tion of  a  home  college,  in  which  they  might 
learn  not  only  to  be  religious  but  loyai ;  in 
short,  he  conceived  that  he  would  secure  the 
Irish  priesthood  to  the  throne  by  educating 
them  in  Ireland.  His  expectations,  how- 
ever, have  been  reversed ;  for  while  Roman 
Catholic  priests  on  the  Continent  have  al- 
ways been  in  favour  of  monarchy  or  des- 
poti<<m,  in  Ireland  alone^  generally  speak- 
ing, they  have  been,  and  are,  liberals  or 
republicans. 

**  But  the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Maynooth  has  produced  other  disadvanges 
which  might  have  been  foreseen. 

**  If  candidates  for  the  Irish  priesthood  had 
continued  to  go  for  education  to  the  Continent, 
the  mere  expenses  they  would  have  had  to 
incur  would  have  secured  to  the  Church  the 
sons  of  respectable  people.  With  an  opportu- 
nity of  mixing  with  foreigners,  their  man- 
ncfB  would  have  been  polished,  and  their 
ideas  enlarged.  Indeed,  in  the  French 
School  of  llieology  at  St.  Omer,  there  is 
very  little  of   what    is   commonly  called 

*  ultramontanism.*  On  their  return,  they 
would  thus  have  been  fit  to  enter  into  the 
very  best  society  of  Ireland,  an  intercourse 
of  which  the  advantages  would  evidently 
have  been  redprocaL 

'*  Now,  in  the  cheap  wholesale  manufac- 
ture of  priests  at  Maynooth,  tliere  exist  the 
following  glaring  errors: — Instead,  like  our 
young  Protestant  clergy  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
association  with  gentlemen  and  noblemen  of 


*  See  this  table,  for  which  we  have  not  space,  in  Sir  F.  B.  HeadV  book,  p.  886. 
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aU  professions,  tbeir  edocation  is  exclnnvelj 
confined  to  themselves;  indeed,  the  stone 
wall  that  environs  them  is  but  an  emblem  of 
tliat  which  is  artificially  constructed  round 
their  intellects,  their  minds,  and  their  hearts  ; 
and  as  their  life  is  evidently  divested  of  all 
refined  intellectuid  enjoyments,  none  but  the 
sons  of  small  needy  farmers  and  small  shop- 
keepers are  willing  to  embark  in  it,  and  thus 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  among 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  there 
scarcely  exists  the  son  of  a  gentleman.  In- 
deed, the  bishops  of  the  various  dioceses  are 
practically  aware  that  young  men  chosen 
from  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  society  are 
more  subservient  to  them  than  had  they 
been  selected  from  a  higher  caste ;  and  it  is 
on  this  account,  that  in  Ireland  the  Irish 
priest  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  society  of 
a  gentleman. 

"  In  the  class-books  at  Maynooth — for 
instance,  in  Dens'  Theology — ultramontane 
prindples  are  irrevocably  implanted  in  their 
heads ;  their  discipline  {vide  the  ntunber  of 
hours  they  are  at  study,  page  95)  breaks 
down  their  minds ;  abject  subjection  to  their 
superiors  crushes  their  spirits :  in  fact,  not 
only  is  the  system  altogether  one  of  utter 
slavery,  but  I  regret  to  say,  it  ends,  as  I 
have  ^own,  in  the  slave  becomiog  a  tyrant. 

**  The  addition  to  education  money  grant- 
ed in  late  years  by  Parliament  has  not  pro- 
duced much  improvement ;  for  although  it 
has  undeniably  increased  the  numher  of 
priests,  it  has  not  improved  their  quaUty,  In 
short,  Mr.  Pitfs  project,  in  almost  every 
pomt  of  view,  has  proved  to  be  a  most  Ee- 
rious  failure. 

"  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these 
reasons  in  fkvonr  of  the  abolition  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  and  notwithstanding  the 
misconduct  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  of  which 
no  one  can  be  more  fully  convinced  than  my- 
self, I  will  not  conceal  my  decided  opinion, 
that  by  continuing  to  them  our  grant,  we 
shall  admmister  to  the  degraded  priesthood 
of  Ireland  an  infinitely  heavier  blow  than 
we  should  infiict  upon  them,  by  withholding 
it  In  the  struggle  and  contention  which 
for  so  many  years  have  disgraced  the  con- 
nexion between  England  and  Ireland,  it  has 
been,  and  itia  ot  vital  importance  that  we 
should  not  only  satisfy,  but  undeniably 
prove  to  the  civilised  world,  vho  it  is  that 
has  been  to  blame.  And  as  the  priesthood  of 
Ireland,  blood-stained  with  the  barbarous 
murders  they  have  encouraged,  have  made 
themselves  the  object  of  detestation  and 
contempt,  it  is,  I  submit,  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  interest 'of  Protestant  England,  to 
evince,  on  the  detection  and  self-d^radation 
of  an  inveterate  and  ungrateful  opponent, 
that  generosity  and  magnanimity  which 
have  ever  characterised  her  conduct  to  Ire- 
land in  general,  and  to  the  Irish  priesthood 
in  particular;  and,  therefore,  although  I 
have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  acted  as 
the  public  prosecutor  of  their  ofiences,  with 


equal  energy,  I  urge,  as  their  advocate, 
that  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  for 
Maynooth  should  be  continued  to  them."—- 
pp.  394-6. 

Sir  Francis  will  excuse  us  if  we  say, 
that  we  do  not  understand  the  reason- 
ing which  tells  us  "  that  as  the  priest- 
hood  of  Ireland,  blood-stained  with  the 
barbarous  murders  they  have  encou- 
raged, have  made  themselves  the  ob- 
jects of  detestation  and  contempt,'* 
therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  Protestant 
England  to  reward  them.  The  pre- 
mises are  not  ours,  and  we  may,  per- 
haps, say,  we  are  happy,  neither  is  the 
reasoning ;  but  if  it  be  true,  that  the 
priesthood  we  are  educating  at  May- 
nooth be  "  BLOOn- STAINED  WITH  MUR- 
DERS   THET    HAVE    ENCOURAGED,"     WO 

would  ''submit,"  that  it  would  be 
''the  duty  of  Protestant  England" 
to  deal  very  differently  with  that  insti- 
tution from  the  manner  in  which  its 
accuser  recommends.  As  "  their  pro- 
secutor," says  Sir  Francis,  1  nave 
convicted  the  priesthood  of  enormous 
crimes ;  therefore,  as  "  their  advo- 
cate," I  beg  for  them  a  generous  and 
munificent  grant.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  premises,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  conclusion  as  pre- 
posterous as  would  be  the  conduct  of 
a  real  prosecutor  in  a  criminal  courts 
who,  having  obtained  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  a  murderer,  when  he 
came  to  pray  the  judgment  of  the 
court  upon  the  convict^  would  ask  that 
he  should  be  sentenced  to  receive  a 
handsome  pension  from  the  Queen's 
exchequer  for  life  I 

We  do  not  intend  this  paper  as  a  po- 
litical disquisition  ;  and  there  is,  indeed, 
little  in  the  book  before  us  to  seriously 
invite  one.  Our  conclusion  upon  the 
political  portion  of  the  book  may  sim- 
ply be  coinprised  in  the  assurance,  that 
even  Sir  l^rancis  Head  cannot  make 
himself  master  of  the  whole  political, 
social,  and  religious  condition  of  Ire- 
land by  the  process  of  being  "  injected 
into  the  island,"  looking  at  it  for  a 
week,  without  winking,  steadily  in  the 
face,  and  for  another  week  immuring 
himself  in  various  localities  poring 
over  data  he  deemed  it  necessary 
to  obtain.  Such  is  the  preparation, 
he  gravely  assures  us,  which  nas  qua- 
lifi^  him  to  be  the  master  both  of  the 
British  ministry  and  the  Irish  people :— i 

*'  At  the  fiig-end  of  this  summer,  among 
a  motiey  crowd  of  tourists,  by  the  iiiesistibto 
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power  of  steam,  I  was  injected  into  the  island 
of  Ireland,  which  I  liad  never  before  seen. 
For  a  week,  almost  without  winking,  I  look- 
ed it  steadily  in  the  face.  For  a  similar  pe- 
riod, in  various  localities,  immured  bj  my- 
self, I  was  poring  over  data  X  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  obtain. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  my  fortnight's  ho- 
lidsy,  with  notes  before  me  of  the  little  I 
bad  seen,  heard,  and  read ;  unbiassed  by  the 
counsds  of  any  one,  in  pnre  retirement,  and 
almost  in  solitude,  for  rather  more  than  a 
month,  I  alternately  ruminated,  and  wrote ; 
and  in  the  words  of  Mr.  WeUer's  graphic 
histoiy  of  his  courtship,  and  of  *  Sammy's' 
origin,  this  volume,  I  honestly  confess,  is  the 
^comekau  of  the  manoover.*  '* — ^p.  3. 

K  the  week*8  tour — Sir  Francis  Head 
is  hardly  honest  in  taking  credit  for 
the  week  which  he  spent  in  the  manner 
which  we  describe,  in  his  own  words, 
as  **  immuring  himself  in  various  lo- 
calities poring  over  data  which  he 
thought  It  necessary  to  obtain  '* — if,  we 
say,  the  week's  tour  did  not  do  much 
to  qualify  him  to  be  a  i>olitician,  the 
ambition  to  be  a  politician  baa  sorely 
moiled  the  tourist.  **  I  wished  to  see 
tne  library  of  the  College,  the  most 
magnificent  Hbrary.room  in  Europe." 
Sir  Francu  hurried  away  with  a  most 
edifiying  contempt,  especially  when  the 
person  who  suggested  it  ventured  to 
couple  it  with  the  most  absurd  imper* 
tinenoe  of  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
"  I  have  not  come  to  Dublin,"  writes 
Sir  Francis,  with  the  air  of  an  offended 
statesman,  to  look  at  buildings,  and  as 
I  intended  to  remain  in  Dublin  but  a 
very  few  days,  I  was  not  disposed  to 
dine  out."  So,  wisely  determining  to 
ac(}uaint  himself  witn  the  country  by 
seemg  neither  the  buildings  nor  the 
people,  he  confided  himself  to  the  care 
of  a  very  stupid  carman,  whom  he  de- 
scribes  as  being  one  of  those  who  are  al- 
ways  at  the  entrance-door  of  Morrison's 
hotel,  "  like  sharks  in  a  hot  latitude, 
floatinewithinthesurfofabeaeh;*'  and 

rt  his  visit  to  Dublin  in  watching 
Bchool-girls  in  Mariborongh-street 
drink  water  from  an  iron  ladle,  and 
▼imting  the  constabnlariy  depot  in  the 
Phdenix-paric ;  and  several  pages  of 
the  **  Tour  '*  are  taken  up  in  jac  similes 
of  the  inscriptions  on  the  slates  of  the 
infanUschool,  and  a  humorous,  autho- 
rised  copy  of  that  most  interesting  and 
scarce  document,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  oonstabuiarly  cadets. 

Nothing  appears  so  to  excite  Sir  F. 
Head's  indignation  as  the  side-motion 
or  our  na^onal  refaicle,  the  '*  outside 


car."  Every  ten  pages  of  the  tour  we 
meet  with  an  allusion  to  *'the  crah^ 
like  "  motion  of  the  car.  Travelling  in 
Galway,  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
crushed  against  the  iron  railing  of  the 
driver's  seat,  rather  than  submit  to  have 
the  side  of  his  head  go  foremost — a 
motion  which  he  evidently  considers  an 
outrage  upon  all  natural  laws  of  loco- 
motion. And  at  last,  in  the  Intensity 
of  hia  indignation,  he  observes,  of  a 
gentleman  who  invited  him  to  sit  beside 
him  on  the  side  of  the  car  :..*'My  kind 
Mentor  was  not  at  all  aware,  that  his 
Irish  brains,  for  the  last  two  hours,  had 
been  running  wrong  side  foremost." 
•*  They  were,  however,"  he  adds,  with 
an  edifying  confession,  creditable  to  one 
of  the  superior  race — "they  were,  no 
doubt,  quite  accustomed  to  it.*' 

Conceding  to  Sir  Francis  what  a  re* 
membrance  of  his  former  lively  bra* 
oAureA  forbids  OS  to  doubt,  that  8<»ie 
travellers  in  Ireland  do  move  with  their 
brains  (though  not  Irish  ones)  the  wrong 
side  foremost— the  only  other  alterna- 
tive being,  according  to  Sir  Frauds^ 
that  they  should  leave  them  at  home,  we 
still  must,  on  behalf  of  the  traveller, 
whose  "  Irish  briuns  "  are  so  delicately 
sneered  at,  take  leave  to  ask  our  author 
by  what  process  of  reasoning  he  esta. 
blishes  that  the  poor  man's  brains  had 
been  running  wrong  side  foremost  f  Even 
a  point  in  the  compass  is  something  in  a 
matter  of  this  delicately  intellectual  na- 
ture ;  and  if  the  complaint  be,  that  the 
traveller  was  running  sideways,  like  a 
crab,  we  hardly  think  this  is  accurately 
expressed  by  saying  that  his  brains 
were  moving  wrong  side  foremosU-tho 
matter  would  still  be  irregular  if  he 
turned  the  other  side.  What  side  of  the 
person  should  occupy  the  first  position 
m  locomotion  we  leave  Sir  Francis  to 
settle  with  watermen  and  crabs.  We 
only  venture  to  suggest,  that  he  does 
not  accurately  state  the  ^evance  of  the 
side  car,  when  he  describes  it  as  a  mo- 
tion with  thebrainswrongsideforeroost. 
Certainly  not,  if  he  considers,  as  we 
presume  he  does,  the  prooer  leader  of 
the  human  body,  even  of  a  tourist,  in 
motion,  to  be  the  nose. 

May  we  venture  humbly  to  hint  that, 
after  all,  this  lateral  motion  is  not  a  na- 
tional peculiarity  of  Irish  braina  We 
do  not  know  whether  Sir  Francis  has 
ever  been  nngcnteel  enough  to  use  one 
of  those  scarce  English  conveyances 
called  omnibuses,  in  which  if  he  ever 
condescends  to  sit,  he  will  behold  the 
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specimen  of  twelve  or  thirteen  heads, 
all  moving  with  their  brains  wrong  side 
foremost.  We  presume  that  our  author 
has  never  heard  of  them.  We  beg  there- 
fore to  assure  him,  that  every  day,  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  world,  in  the  city 
of  London  and  its  suburbs,  some  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  are  conveyed  in 
carriages,  in  which  the  purely  Irish 
blunder  of  ''  moving  witn  the  brains 
the  wrong  side  foremost,"  is  adopted 
as  the  law  of  locomotion. 

Our  traveller  appears,  we  must  sa^, 
to  have  been  the  victim  of  a  morbid 
fancv — ^may  we  venture  to  callit  a  mono- 
mania?— upon  the  subject  of  the  con- 
stabulary and  the  poor  laws.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  singular  instance 
of  it  in  his  selection  of  the  Oonstabu* 
krv  Depot  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  as  the 
only  object  of  interest  in  Dublin  or  the 
neighbourhood.  Several  pages  of  his 
description  of  Dublin  are  occupied  in 
copying  verbatim  et  literatim,  a  por. 
tion  of  «*  the  558  regulations,"  con- 
tained in  a  blue-bound  vade  mecum  by 
which  Sir  Duncan  McGregor  has  or- 
ganised this  valuable  corps.  The  most 
minute  [details  of  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments ;  the  cooking  and  otner  utensils 
used  in  the  barracks,  are  given  with  a 
minuteness  which  we  apprehend  could 
only  have  been  attainea  by  an  elabo- 
rate copying  of  the  inventory  of  the 
official  who  is  charged  with  the  account. 
There  is  no  satisfymg  our  tourist  with 
constabulary  stat  istics.  Even  the  height 
of  the  men  m  the  service  is  laboriously 
enumerated.  There  are,  it  seems,  in 
that  valuable  force : — 

*'  The  height  of  the  men  is  as  follows  :— 
Ft.  In.  I  Ft.  In. 

6     3  and  upwards  23  5     1 1  and  up.  1794 
6     2  „     .     161   5 

6     1  „     .     606   5 

GO  ,,     .  1104,5 

—p.  44. 

We  solemnly  assnre  our  readers  that 
the  above  extract  is  but  a  sample  of 
whole  pages  of  equally  interesting 
trash.  It  is,  after  all,  something  to 
know  that  there  are  twenty-three  6o- 
liahs  in  the  police  force,  measuring 
each  upwards  of  six  feet  three  inches ! 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  it  were 
not  neutralised  by  the  fact,  that  there 
are  1518  of  diminutive  stature,  who 
measure  only  five  feet  eight!!  No- 
thing can  be  more  interestincr  or  im- 
portant, except  the  fact  which  Sir 
Francis  has  carefolly  recorded,  that 
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the  men  in  hospital  "  wear  a  blue  bot- 
tle-coloured dress  (I !)  to  prevent  them 
from  flying  unseen  to  their  healthy 
^een-coated  comrades."  "  On  look- 
mg  over  the  dietary,"  he  adds,  "  I 
was  quite  delighted  to  find  that  on 
Friday  all  the  inmates,  whether  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic,  dine  amicably  to- 
gether  on  fish  !  I** — ^p.  64. 

"  On  the  walls,"  he  tell  us,  of  the 
sergeants*  mess-room,  *'  were  hanging 
the  mess  regulations."  From  these  "it 
appears  that  these  chief  constables  get 
an  excellent  breakfast  and  dinner  for 
eleven  pence,  servants  and  washing  in* 
eluded!/'* 

**  The  tick  beds  are  washed  'every 
six  months,  and  the  pillow-cases  every 
four  months.*' 

We  must  premise  that  these  minute 
discrijptions  are  not  confined  to  the 
Dublm  depot.  Whenever  a  public  con- 
veyance stopped  for  an  instant,  after 
carrying  Sir  Francis,  with  his  brains 
the  wrong  side  foremost,  our  hero  in- 
stantly made  a  move  to  the  police 
barracks.  In  each  of  these  the  inventory 
is  repeated.  At  Holl^^mount,  we  are 
gravely  assured,  that  m  the  principal 
bedrooms  were  five  iron  turn-up  bed- 
steads ;  on  each  was  a  straw  mattress, 
upon  which  the  sheets  and  blankets  of 
the  owner  were  neatly  wrapped  in  a  red- 
dish counterpane,  so  neatly  arranged, 
that  the  different  coloured  articles  uto. 
gether  resembled  a  section  of  what  is 
commonlv  called  a  roly-poly,  or  blanm 
het^pudfting,"^(p.  119.)  (This,  we 
presume,  was  the  dainty  dinner  of  the 
bed  constructor  in  Itegent's  Park.) 
In  the  midst  of  the  most  splendid  sce- 
nery of  Connemara  he  has  no  eye  for 
anythinj^  but  the  police  barracks.  The 
mountiun-lake  suggests  to  him  no  more 
romantic  idea  than  one  of  regret  that 

the  OONSTABULART   ARE    MOT    ALLOWED 

TO  risH  IN  IT  1 1 1  We  must  let  Sir 
Francis  give  utteranoe  to  this  piece 
of  sentiment  for  himself,  solenmly  as- 
suring our  readers- that  we  faithfully 
extract  the  passage  from  the  book :— . 

'*  After  ascending  a  slight  acclivity — the 
termination  of  the  district  of  Connemara-— 
there  suddenly  appeared,  lying  prostnte  be- 
fore  us,  Loiigh  Lindy,  botinded  at  a  dis- 
tance by  a  wild  group  of  magnificent-look- 
in  g,  high  conical  mountains.  We  here  met 
two  barefooted,  bareheaded  boys,  riding  on 
a  horse,  with  a  straw  halter.  On  the  left 
of  this  lake  was  a  whitewashed  building, 
which,  from  its  shape  (for  they  have  almost 
all  been  buQt  on  the  same  plan),  I  instantly 
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reoognifled  to  be  a  conttabnlaiy  barrack. 
Beyond  {t,  at  intervaU,  were  three  other 
white-washed  boueea,  the  only  habitations 
in  sight. 

"  On  entering  the  barrack,  the  windows 
of  which  were  wide  open,  the  walls  milk 
white,  and  the  floors  as  clean  as  a  kitchen 
dresser,  I  found  one  constable  (a  Protestant) 
and  foar  sub-constables  (Catholics),  all  as 
neat,  as  closely  shaved,  as  tightly  buttoned 
up,  and  with  accoutrements  as  well  sppoint- 
ed  as  if  they  had  been  on  guard  at  St 
James's  Palace. 

"The  constable,  an  exceedingly  fine, 
handsome,  well-behaved,  intelligent-looking 
young  man,  of  about  29  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  at  the  station  two  years  and  seven 
months,  told  me  that  he  and  his  party  coold 
get  no  provisions  from  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  that,  accordingly,  they  obtain- 
ed their  groceries  fVom  Gdway,  86  miles 
off,  and  the  rest  from  Clifden,  distant  in  the 
opposite  direction  14  miles  (English). 

"  '  Can't  you  getpctatoei  here  V  I  observ- 
ed.* 

*''Nor*  he  replied;  *we  cannot  get  a 
ha*porth  of  anything  else.*  After  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  he  added,  'Milk,  and 
that's  very  dear — that's  the  only  thing  we 
can  obtain.  For  our  mate,  butter,  and 
fish,  we  send  to  Clifden.  On  Friday  the 
men  generally  eat  milk  and  butter.* 

"  *  But  can't  you  get  fish  out  of  the  lake  T 
said  I,  pointing  with  my  umbrelUi  to  the 
beautiful  expanse  of  water  before  us. 

***No,  sir  I'  he  replied,  very  gravely; 
'we're  not  allowed  to  fish.  I  wish,'  he 
added,  with  a  pleasing  smile,  *IteUh  we  wert!* 

**ThK    W0RD6    SEEMED    TO    STAB     MB 

LIKE  A  BWORD.  For  many  hours  I  had 
been  almost  solitarily  gazing  upon  an  ex- 
panse of  water  which,  although  beautifully 
subdivided  in  endless  variety,  appeared  to 
form  very  nearly  half  of  this  desolate  but 
magnificent  portion  of  Connemara.  By  the 
beneficent  arrangements  of  Providence  this 
extensive  aqueous  district  was,  of  course, 
more  or  less  teeming  with  fish. 

'*  Kow,  it  was  easy  to  comprehend  that  it 
may  be  highly  advisable  that  the  constabu- 
lary of  Ireland,  whose  discipline  it  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  maintain,  should,  especially  in 
their  remote  stations,  be  discouraged,  or,  in 
strict  military  parlance,  should  be  forbidden 
from  cultivating  gardens,  killUig  game,  or 
catching  fish — amusements  which  would  in- 
evitably divert  their  time,  and  distract  their 
attention  fVom  the  vigilant,  important,  and 
unceasing  duties  they  have  to  perform.  And 
yet,  when  I  listened  to  the  words  I  have 
Just  repeated,  and  observed  the  truth,  obe- 
dience, and  self-command  with  which  they 
were  expressed,  I  own  I  felt  a  pang,  which 
it  required  a  few  moments'  reflection  to  con- 
vert into  indescribable  admiration  of  the 
man  who  had  uttered  them,  and  of  the  ge- 
neral discipline  of  the  force  of  which  he  was 
A  worthy  reprMenUtive.**«— pp.  19i-3. 


His  convenations  with  the  consta- 
bles in  each  station  are  reported  in 
equal  minuteness  of  detail.  The  follow, 
ing  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rest.  He  enters  a  vilh^  called  Moy. 
cullen :-. 

"  In  the  constabulaiy  barracks  are  quar- 
tered  one  constable  (a  Catholic),  and  fiva 
sub-constables  (three  Catholics  and  two 
Protestants). 

"  *  Have  these  staua  been  just  planed?' 
I  inquired  of  the  constable. 

"  *  No,  su- ;  only  cleaned,'  he  replied. 
"  They,  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the  rooma 
and  table,  had  been  scrubbed  till  they  were 
literally  almost  white.  The  constable  wore 
his  side-arms ;  his  men,  as  usual,  were  dress- 
ed as  for  parade. 

"  After  seating  myself  at  the  table  of  his 
room,  *What  is  the  popubtion  of  this  vil- 
Uige?'  linquured. 

**  *  Seventy,'  he  replied ;  *  theiv  are  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  families.' 

^*'Sit  down,  sergeant,'  I  sakl  to  him, 
pointing  to  a  chair  close  to  hun. 

"  *  No,  I  thank  ye,  sir;  Til  just  sUnd,' 
was  his  reply,  remaining  perfectly  erect. 
"  *  Whence  do  you  get  your  provisions  ?' 
"  *  From  Gali^ay '  (7^  miles  oflT),  he  an- 
swered;  *we  get  from  thence  grocery, 
meat,  everything  except  potatoes  and  turf. 
When  we  are  buying  beef,  we  get  it  thne 
times  a  month,  so  as  to  have  it  half  fivsb, 
and  half  corned ;  but  beef  is  scarce,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  bought  a  flitch  of  bacon  for 
the  entire  of  this  month.' 

**  *  What  is  your  principal  duty  here?*  I 
asked. 

"  He  replied,  *  In  escorting  prisoners  from 
Connemara  and  Oughterard  districts  to  Gal- 
way  county  gaol.' 

*' '  Has  there  been  much  crime  here  ?*  I 
inquired. 

'' '  Excepting  a  few  cases  of  drunkenness, 
no  oflfences  for  some  time.  Nothing  can  be 
more  peaceable  and  tranquil  than  this  neigh- 
bourhood.'**_pp.  212,  218. 

We  have  quoted  enough  of  this, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  our 
quotations  are  but  specimens.  The  in- 
ventories  of  the  constabulary  barracks« 
and  the  detail  of  just  such  conversations 
as  we  have  quoted^  with  their  narrator, 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Tour  —  and  that  tour  for  two  days 
through  Connemara II  It  is  even  a 
relief  to  read  the  dietaries  of  the  poor, 
houses  or  the  contents  of  Lord  Lucan's 
weekly  pay-bills,  to  all  of  which  we  are 
treated,  as  well  as  to  the  recommenda- 
tions inscribed  in  the  book  of  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Westport. 

We  cannot  congratulate  Sir  Francis 
on  his  attempt  to  spell  the  peculiar 
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pronunciations  of  the  lower  orders  of 
Dublin.  It  simply  consists  in  the  in- 
troduction'of  an  fe  "  where  no  R  should 
be."  We  do  not  know  how  the  in- 
ventor of  this  mode  of  spelling  would 
pronounce  the  syllables  he  frames ;  but 
we  question  whether  any  one  except 
himself  has  ever  heard  sounds  that 
could  be  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing— 

*«  WuU  yere  arrCr  give  me  a  jarb  ?" 
meaning  thereby,  "Will  your  honour 
give  me  a  job  ?"  We  will  not  under- 
take to  find  letters  to  designate  the 
sounds  into  which  the  above  words 
would  be  metamorphosed ;  but  we  un- 
dertake to  say,  that  they  do  not  bear 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  out- 
landish  pronunciation  intended  by 
the  above.  Yet,  in  the  everlasting  in- 
troduction of  the  hieroglvphics  "  vour 
arn'r,"  consists  the  whole  wit  of  the 
caricature  of  the  dialect  of  the  lower 
orders,  in  which  our  author  manifestly 
fancies  himself  an  adept. 

Sir  Francis,  with  characteristic  pru- 
dence, confines  himself  for  information 
to  the  constabulary  and  the  car-driv- 
ers.     Of  the  latter  class,  as  of  the 
lower  orders  generally  in  Ireland,  we 
speak  with  some  reluctance.      When 
a  stranger  questions  them  with  that 
air  of  bland  condescension,  which  im- 
plies, the  jdBTability  of  a  superior,  they 
unamiably  return  the  compliment  paid 
to  their  simplicity,  by  imposing  upon 
the  questioner :  and  while  a  very  fine 
gentleman  fancies  that  he  is  drawing 
them  out,  they  are  laughing  in  their 
sleeve  at  his  gullibility.     We  suspect 
Sir  Francis  was  more  than  once  the 
victim  of  this  not  very  amiable  pro- 
pensity ;  once  he  certainly  was.    With 
inimitable  nawete  he  tells  us  of  the 
delightful  simplicity  of  the  car-driver, 
who  interpreted  the  cypher  and  crown 
of  Gkorge  IV.  upon  the  battlements  of 
the  bridge  erected  over  the  Liffe^,  to 
commemorate  His  Majesty's  visit  to 
Dublin,  in  1821  :— 

"  Ab  we  were  crossing  an  iron  bridge  of  a 
single  arch,  which  I  happened  to  know  had 
been  constructed  in  1827,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin,  to  commemorate  the  royal  visit 
of  George  IV.,  my  conductor  said  to  me, 
•  This,  yere  ArnV,  is  called  King's  Bridge. 
Your  AmV,  it  was  built  by  George  IV.  By 
his  manes  (means)  it  was  built ;  it  was  built, 
yere  AmV,  by  what  he  give  !* 

"  •  See  there,  yere  Am'r,'  he  added,  pull- 
ing up  as  soon  as  we  had  croaaed,  and  point- 
ing to  a  medallioni  as  follows : — 


>i.i» 


6.   IV.   R. 


Then  spelling  the  inscription  very  slowly  to 
me,headde^  » 61 VR  stands  for  »*  giver," 
That  manes  the  Crown  is  the  oivsB  V  "—pp. 
16,  17. 

VTe  suspect  we  may  add  another  in- 
stance of  the  same: — 

"  In  a  solitary  potato-field  a  stout  woman, 
in  a  red  petticoat  and  with  bare  ankles  and 
feet,  was  stooping  down  digging  potatoes; 
as  we  passed  close  to  her  she  raised  her  un- 
covered head,  from  which  hung  a  quantity 
of  black  shaggy  hair  as  wild  as  the  mane  of 
a  Shetland  pony.  On  the  hill  side  above 
her  I  observed  an  animal  grazing. 

"  *  Will  mules,'  said  I  to  the  driver,  point- 
ing towards  it,  ^  eat  potatoes  ?* 

**  *  Oh  yes  V  he  replied,  with  a  grin : 
*  they'll  poke  *um  up  with  their  fate.' 

"  My  friend's  mouth  now  began  to  pucker 
np,  and  around  each  eye  there  gradually 
appeared  such  innumerable  wrinkles  of  fun, 
that  I  saw  I  had  unintentionally  touched  a 
ticklish  point. 

"  *  Oh  yes,  sir,'  he  added,  scarely  able  to 
suppress  laughter.  *  Oich  1  yere  Amh'r, 
they're  the  bloodiest  rogues  you  ever  see  in 
yere  life!  They're  mortal  knowing,  and 
you  can  niver  depend  on  *um.  Gad  1  if  ye 
mind  'urn  for  twinty  yares,  they'll  some  day 
or  night  all  of  a  sadden  turn  on  ye  and  give 
ye  a  kick  I'  "—p.  178. 

We  must  take  at  random  speci- 
mens of  the  peculiar  style  of  descrip> 
tion  which  this  volume  occasionally  sup- 
plies. What  will  our  medical  readers 
think  of  a  mutton  chop  being  like  the 
shot  of  a  pistol,  and  a  man  dying  of 
typhus  by  a  sort  of  explosion  ? — 

**  *  Hundreds  of  patients,'  said  a  distin- 
guished physician  to  me,  *  were  brought 
into  our  Dublin  hospital  starving.  A  mut- 
ton chop,  or  a  glass  of  porter,  would  have 
been  to  them  like  the  shot  of  a  pistol.  We 
were  obliged  to  nourish  them  gradually, 
homoeopathically.  In  the  space  of  a  fort- 
night the  stomach  recovered  its  tone,  and 
we  were  rejoicing  at  the  result,  when,  by  a 
sort  of  explosion,  they  died  of  typhus !'  "— 
p.  118. 

The  story  of  the  mules  searching  for 
potatoes  does  not  stand  alone.  Upon 
another  occasion,  our  author,  speaking 
of  potatoes,  inquired  of  his  driver  :-^ 

"  *  Will  sheep  eat  them  ?'  I  inquired. 
"  Troth,  yere  Amh'r,'  he  replied,  *  they'll 
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root  ^um !  Thim  black  crows  steal  pttatnn. 
Och !'  he  said,  looking  at  me  very  archly, 
as  he  shook  his  \v'hip  at  one,  *  they're  the 
biggest  villans,  yere  ArDh*r !' 

**  *  That  mare  of  yours  is  thorough-bred, 
isn't  she  ?'  I  asked. 

"  *  Yes,  indeed,  yere  Amh'r,  she's  well 

got.' 

** '  Will  donkeys,'  said  I — we  were  at 
the  moment  passing  one  that  was  grazing 
afar  off-.*  eat  potatoes  ? 

"  *  Oh,  yes,  yere  Amh'r,  and  our  dogs  will 
ate  um,  too.  Gintlemen's  dogs  ate  um  with 
milk ;  but  onn,  troth  !  they'll  ate  um  quite 
dry.'  "—p.  162. 

As  Sir  Francis  drove  fourteen  miles 
with  tlie  sole  object  of  visiting  Lord  Lu- 
can,  and  questioning  him  as  to  the  sys- 
tem be  pursued,  we  presume  tbe  result 
of  bis  interview  mui»t  be  worth  some- 
thing;-. 

**  The  main,  serpentine  street  of  Caatlebar, 
composed  of  houses  generally  of  two  stories 
high,  and  of  all  colours,  gradually  dissolves 
or  dwindles  into  a  long  series  of  white- washed 
hovels.  In  various  parts  of  this  line  were 
to  be  seen,  with  their  eyes  clonng,  and  beads 
drooping,  donkeys  laden  with  panniers  of 
peat,  and  occasionally  of  coarse  vegetables. 
Around  them  were  women,  in  parti-coloured 
ahawls^  crossed  in  all  sorts  of  picturesque 
folds  over  crimson  petticoats,  often  fringed 
at  bottom  by  their  own  rags.  I  also  ob- 
served a  number  of  children  with  bare  hair, 
nicely  combed.  In  the  barracks,  at  the  bead 
of  the  street,  were  quartered  about  200  sol- 
diers. 

**  I  now  inquired  the  way  to  Lord  La- 
can's  ;  and  as  it  bad  never  oeased  raining 
for  a  moment,  I  proceeded,  under  my  um- 
brella, to  a  lodge  on  the  edge  of  the  town, 
opening  by  iron  gates  into  a  verdant,  band- 
some,  old-fashioned  park,  studded  with  large 
trees. 

"  The  house,  called  *  The  Lawn,'  ap])eared 
smaller  than  I  had  expected ;  however,  it 
was  laige  enough  for  all  I  wanted,  so,  ring- 
ing at  the  bell,  I  gave  my  card  to  the  ser- 
vant, and  requested  to  know  if  Lord  Luean 
was  sufficiently  disengaged  to  see  me? 

'*  I  was  shown  into  a  large  drawing-room, 
in  which  I  was  left  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  I  was  getting  a  little  tired  of 
Bluebeard's  hall,  when  the  servant  entered, 
and  begged  I  wouM  follow  him.  I  did  so, 
and  in  a  small  study  I  was  received  by  Lord 
Lucan,  a  tall,  slight,  intelligent,  and  very 
gentleman-like  man,  of  apparently  about 
fifty. 

**  I  told  him  at  onoe,  what  I  had  not 
deemed  it  neoeasary  to  mention  to  any  one 
else,  namely,  that  in  travelling  through 
Ireland,  I  was  taking  notes,  which  I  ui- 
tended  to  pabUsh ;  and  having  thus,  as  was 
duo  to  him,  put  him  on  his  guard,  I  asked 


whether  he  would  have  any  objection  to 
give  me  certain  information  I  desired. 

" '  None  whatever  !'  he  replied. 

"  *  What  do  you  pay  your  labourers,  if  yon 
please  T  I  asked. 

**  Without  replying,  he  took  from  his  table 
tbe  pay-lists  of  hia  various  farms,  and  put- 
ting them  into  my  hands,  I  perceived  that 
he  was  not  only  giving  from  9d.  to  lOd. 
throughout  the  year,  but  that  most  of 
his  labourers  were  cottiers. 

*'  I  asked  him  how  much  land  he  had 
cleared  ?  He  replied,  *  I  have  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  uf  Castlebar  about  15,000  acres 
stocked  and  cropped,  and  about  15,000  xooro 
in  a  transition  state.  The  former  is  fiirmed 
by  myself;  the  latter,  when  properly  re- 
claimed, win  be  formed  by  tenants  for  whom 
lam  building  houses,  costing  about  bW^U 
each.' 

"  His  lordship  now  said  vety  kindly,  *  We 
had  better  adjourn  to  my  establishmeot, 
where  we  shaU  find  my  head  steward,  who 
will  give  you  correcter  information  than  I 
can.  At  all  events,'  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
*I  had  rather  he  should  make  a  mistake 
than  /.' 

"  On  proceeding  to  the  establishment,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  erect,  the  tall 
chimney  of  the  industrious  steam-engice 
that  had  already  attracted  my  attention,  I 
was  led  by  Lord  Lucan  into  a  series  of  rooma, 
full  of  what  he  termed  ^Cheakfire  cheeses,' 
and  with  grammatical  precision,  I  was  se- 
cretly rather  cavilling  to  myself  about  tho 
api)eIIation,  when,  turning  round,  I  per- 
ceived on  either  side  of  me  a  fine,  strong, 
rosy-foccd,  plump  young  woman,  neatly 
dressed,  with,  strange  to  say,  shoes  and 
stockings  on. 

'*' There,'  he  said,  with  a  smile,  *are 
Cheshire  daiiymaids  under  the  direction  of 
a  Cheshire  woman  married  to  a  Cheshire 
man.' 

*'  *  Then,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  they're  Cba- 
shire  chee^ses,  and  no  mistake !'  Indeed,  the 
young  persons  beside  me,  looked  as  if  thev 
had  been  created  on  purpose  to  turn  milk 
into  Cheshire  cheeses. 

**  At  a  famt  I  found  admirable  stalls  for 
400  head  of  cattle,  sties  for  200  pigs,  48 
boxes  for  horses  or  animals  of  any  sort,  10 
cattle-yards,  2  bone-mills,  a  flax-house,  and 
that  **  Jack-of-all-work,"  a  steam  engine, 
of  12  horse  power,  that  was  threshing,  clean- 
ing, grinding,  chaff-cutting,  sawing,  besides 
lifting  water  to  supply  the  whole  premises, 
and,  moreover,  heating  a  kiln  for  drying  com. 
The  engine,  which  was  in  charge  of  a 
Scotchman,  was  heated  by  turf,  at  a  cost  of 
about  5a  a-day. 

"  We  were  now  joined  by  the  head  stew- 
ard, a  sedate,  highly-intelligent,  respectable- 
looking  Scotchman,  who  has  been  in  Ireland 
thirteen  years.  Ho  told  me  that  the 
number  of  persons  that  had  been  ejected 
was  about  10,000,  of  whom  one-tenth 
were  emplo}'ed  by  Lord  Lncan,  who  bad 
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given  most  of  them  cottages.  Ho  said  that 
two  Scotch  baililTa  superintended  the  new 
farms  at  Ballinrobe,  and  that  he  had  also 
one  other  Scotch  bailiff  under  him  at  Castle- 
bar.  I  asked  him  how  the  new  plan  was 
working. 

*^  *  At  Ballinrobe/  he  replied,  *  where 
the  system  has  been  completed,  the  result  is, 
that  the  hind  has  become  of  double  its  for- 
mer value,  that  is  to  say,  would  keep  double 
the  amoimt  of  stock.* 

**  *  But,'  said  I,  *  how  has  it  answered  to 
the  poor  people?* 

'''Oh,'  he  replied,  *I  think  tHey  are 
vara  much  improvit' 

'^Questwn 'If    Canada  fell    into    the 

hands  of  you  Americans,  how  would  you 
deal  with  the  French  population  T 

"  Answer, — *  Well,  I  reckon  that  in  about 
six  months  we'd  just  improve  'em  off  tlie 
face  of  the  globe.' 

"  '  In  what  way  T  I  asked. 

** '  The  cottiers,'  he  replied,  '  are  better 
dressed,  have  cleaner  cottages,  have  wages 
all  the  year  round,  from  Is.  to  8d.  a- day, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  gar- 
dens.' 

" '  What  wages  do  other  people  pay  ?'  I 
inquired. 

"  '  From  6d.  to  8d.,  without  a  house ; 
but  he  added,  '  few  people  here  employ  men 
all  the  year  round.' 

"  '  Have  you  ever  been  attacked  by  any- 
one? I  asked. 

"  I  have  never  met  with  a  threat  or  an  in- 
sult, nor  have  any  of  tlio  balifis,  nor  any  of 
the  thousand   men  that  work  under  them, 
excepting  a  little  angry  noise  at  the  elec- 
tions.' 

"As  a  curious  addition  to  these  state- 
ments, I  was  told  by  Lord  Lucan,  that,  as 
Protestant  Chairman  of  the  Catholic  Board 
of  Guardians,  he  had  only  last  wee\  in  re- 
commending several  necci^sary  reductions, 
proposed  that  the  salary  of  the  priest  should 
be  lowered  from  60^  to  50/.,  and  that,  his 
reasons  being  deemed  satisfactory,  the  re- 
commendation was  agreed  to  without  a 
word.  How  clearly  does  this  show  what  can 
be  done  in  Ireland,  as  indeed  everywhere 
else,  by  decisive  conduct  I 

"From  Lord  Lucan's  I  walked  to  the 
constabulary  barracks,"  &c.  &c  &c. — ^pp. 
188-42. 

If  we  have  been  unable  to  give  praise 
to  this  bookj  wo  have  not  been  in- 
fluenced to  withhold  it  by  any  unkindly 
feeling  to  the  author.     The  title,  per- 


hapsi  expresses  its  faults.  ''  A  Fort- 
night in  Ireland"  was,  Sir  Francis 
may  believe  us,  not  sufficient  to  give 
any  man  that  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  the  people  which,  he  tells  us,  it 
was  the  ooject  of  his  visit  to  acquire. 
Short  as  was  the  interval,  the  course 
which  the  tourist  took  did  not  add  much 
to  his  faculties  of  information.  No  tra- 
veller in  a  strange  country  can  be 
really  independent.  If  he  asks  no 
questions,  he  might  just  as  well  stay  at 
nome.  The  end  of  our  author's  inde- 
pendence was,  that  ho  has  made  his 
book  a  mere  record  of  very  uninterest- 
ing conversations  with  very  uninterest- 
ing people.  Descriptions  of  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  through  which  he 
drove  there  is  none.  He  turns  from 
the  glorious  panorama  of  the  valley  of 
the  Liffey  to  the  dep6t,  and  at  the  very 
bead  of  the  Killeries  bores  us  with 
an  auctioneer's  catalogue  of  a  police 
barrack.  Sketches  of  the  manners  of 
the  people  we  could  not  expect  from 
one  who  took  his  survey  of  the  nation 
even  from  the  driver's  scat  of  Bianconi's 
car.  A  fortnight  in  Ireland,  well  em- 
ployed, might  have  enabled  Sir  Francis 
Ilcad  to  have  described  pleasantly 
and  nervously  some  of  our  scenery, 
and  something  of  our  manners.  Spent 
as  it  was,  it  must  have  been  almost  as 
miserable  to  himself,  as  the  majority  of 
his  book  is  to  those  few  who  have  been 
compelled  to  read  it  through.  Should 
he  ever  visit  Ireland  again,  we  earnest- 
ly adrise  him  to  eschew  every  consta- 
bulary station  ;  to  believe  that  there 
is  something  in  the  country  worth 
seeing  besides  the  interior  of  a  police- 
barrack,  and  some  persons  worth  talk- 
ing to,  as  well  as  car-drivers  and  con- 
stables. As  for  his  ])olitical  essay,  he 
must  not  imagine  that  he  has  enlight- 
ened the  world  upon  our  politics, 
when  he  fills  150  pages  with  stale  ex- 
tracts and  staler  comments ;  or  fancy 
that  he  has  made  wondrous  discove- 
ries, in  lucubrations,  in  which,  affcer  all, 
he  says  nothing  that  has  not,  every 
week  for  the  last  three  months,  been 
much  better  said  in  any  one  of  the 
Conservative  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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THE  EABTHQUAKS. 

Tremendous  Tisitant  1  "whose  thunder- tread 
Makes  strong  hearts  tremble^  and  the  rock-ribbed  earth 
Reel  to  its  base  I  Whither  and  whence  hath  sped 
The  mvsterv  of  thy  mighty  goings  forth,.. 
That  thus  thou  ridest  toward  the  untrodden  North, 
Clanking  thy  armour,  and  thy  shroud-like  vest 
Trailing  across  the  homestead  and  the  hearth 
Of  awe-struck  millions,  who  in  pale  unrest 
Start  up  and  stare  about,  with  new  aiarms  opprest  ? 

Along  what  nether  causeway  of  the  night 
Hath  sprung  thy  charger  loose  from  thy  control. 
Flashing  hot  breathings  from  him  in  his  flight 
With  open  nostril  towards  the  cloud- wrapned  pole  ? 
Hadst  thou  a  message  for  some  single  sou). 
As  once  thou  hadst  on  Horeb  ?     Or  didst  raise 
A  general  warning  in  thy  muffled  roll, 
Sounding  the  advent  of  that  day  of  days 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  melt,  and  vanish  in  a  blaze  I 

Whence  comest  thou  ? — men  ask.     Hast  moved  across 
A  continent,  frqm  old  Etnsean  caves, 
Burving  thy  head  where  hidden  lavas  toss. 
To  lift  It  up  beneath  our  people's  graves. 
And  give  us  back  our  dead  ?    Away  {-.waste  waves 
Wait  to  be  shock'd,  and  bare  Phlegrasan  fields. 
Rude  deserts,  which  no  mortal  footstep  braves : 
Here,  man  is  sacrificed,  whatever  yields 
A  harvest  to  the  scythe  thy  ruthless  fury  wields. 

Where  hast  thou  been,  since  last  we  had  thee  here  ? 
Hast  slumbered  under  rocks  ?     Or  suffered  pain. 
Pent  up  in  polar  ice,  like  Mammoth,  fear 
Of  worlds  prc-Adamite  ?  or  underlain 
Hot  tracts  of  tropic  suns  ?  or  in  the  main 
Stalled  with  the  other  monsters  of  its  birth 
Amid  the  haunts  of  old  Leviathan  ? 
Or  hast  thou  lurked  within  the  central  earth. 
Lest  Nature  should  arise  and  curb  thy  maniac  mirth  ? 

Now  thou  art  up,  O  spare  this  tranquil  shore  I 
Seize,  if  thou  must  have  food,  thine  ancient  prey. 
Where  since  creation  thou  hast  mumbled  o'er 
The  bones  of  prostrate  cities — far  away. 
Where  trembling  Guatemala  owns  thy  sway. 
Or  Andes  pile  their  snows  to  press  thee  down. 
Or  Java  heaves  beneath  the  dark  Malay, 
Or  humbled  Antioch  yields  thee  up  her  crown  :^ 
Back  to  thy  haunts,  grim  king,  nor  fray  us  with  thy  frown. 

It  was  a  niffht  to  be  remembered  mudb— 
That  breathless  night,  when  thou  wert  drawing  nigh : 
Last  of  a  darksome  avenue  of  such. 
Which  with  their  ominous  darkness  cloak'd  the  sky. 
Millions  were  slumbering : — some  awake,  as  I, 
Outwatching  night,  if  haply  to  outwear 
Bv  Fancv*s  sad  but  soothing  huUaby, 
The  restfessness  of  that  struige  phantom.  Care, 
Which  lays  its  head  against  our  hearts — Hush !— -what  is  there  ? 
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A  long,  low  rambling — a  confused  adyance— 
A  row,  a  crash,  a  rocking,  and  a  roar-^ 
Kature  convulsed  in  cataleptic  trance. 
And  staggering  on  her  throne,  as  if  before 
Some  death.like  form,  from  mortals  shrouded  o'er. 
But  ghastly  plain  to  her.     Oh,  is  it  past  ? 
Will  dislocated  Earth  be  still  once  more  ? — 
As  with  a  roll  of  drums,  and  trumpets'  blast. 
The  hubbub  reels  away — and  we  can  breathe  at  last. 

Ay — ^breathe,  and  YoUow :  where  th^  tremulous  waves 
Pulsate  along  the  galleries  of  old  mmes ; 
Battling  the  manacles  of  gan^  of  slaves ; 
Tossing  the  lordly  heads  of  giant  pines  :— 
Down  by  the  mountain  gorge  I  trace  thy  signs 
In  deep-drawn  furrows ;  and  the  stately  tower 
Tells  of  thy  presence  in  the  gaping  lines 
Of  ruin,  written  there  within  this  hour. 
In  mockery  of  man's  pride  and  overvaunted  power. 

Here  hast  thou  found  the  student,  whose  soul's  wings 
Had  fluttered  towards  thy  far,  inaudible  tread. 
In  lofty  and  prophetic  ponderings — 
The  visions  of  his  brain  upon  his  bed. 
And  here  a  loftier  mission  hast  thou  sped^ 
To  where  the  poet  feeds  upon  the  air 
Of  fame,  to  him  his  life's  immortal  broad. 
And  here,  perchance,  thou'st  found  one  soul  in  prayer 
Before  his  God — and  thine ; — and  left  it  praying  there. 

And  into  dreams  thou'st  stolen,  where  childhood  slumbei^ed 
Those  balmy  hours  away  which  angels  bless,— 
And  passed  on  tip-toe  oli^for  unincumbered 
Lay  the  light  soul  upon  its  last  caress, 
And  never  dreamed  of  being  rocked  by  less 
Of  loving  arms  than  those  which  had  been  under 
The  trusting  smile  of  its  last  consciousness : 
Kor  o'er  that  soul  hovered  a  shade  of  wonder 
Across  its  sky,  begot  of  thy  intruding  thunder. 

And  there  were  others  not  to  be  alarmed. 
Grod  for  thy  rush  hath  op'd  a  passage  through 
The  dreams  of  Labour ;  whose  hard  bed,  unharmed. 
Hath  rocked  an  honest  sleeper.    For  he  knew 
That  retribution  had  its  work  to  do 
On  softer  pillows— and  the  angel's  hand 
Which  smote  the  Egyptians,  o'er  his  threshold  flew. 
Honouring  the  spriiULled  blood-sweat  of  the  band 
Whose  first-bom  are  the  heirs  of  mercy's  promised  land. 

But,  oh  t  in  what  deep  dungeons  thou  hast  found 
Wretches  forgotten  in  the  world  above — 
Victims  and  martyrs,  on  whose  lives  have  frowned 
Draconian  laws  of  Church  or  State ! — they  move  ? 
Thou  shak'st  their  irons  with  thine  iron  glove. 
Making  them  audible.    Now,  get  thee  forth 
Up  to  the  ^at  man's  couch,  with  silk  inwove. 
And  bid  him  rise,  and  tell  thee  what  he's  worth, 
That  thus  his  brother 's  thrust  like  carrion  under  earth ! 
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Ay — get  thee  forth,  and  rock  the  couch  of  kings  ; 
Perchance  they'll  sleep  the  sounder.     Let  them  sleep — 
Better  who  sleeps,  and  dies,  than  wakes,  and  stings. 
There  is  a  final  slumber — ^whither  creep 
The  worms,  which  in  such  dead  their  revels  keep, 
And  still  deny  them  rest.     But,  let  that  pass — 
Pass  like  thyself — which,  in  a  moment*s  sweep, 
Rcapest  and  gatherest  thy  spoils  as  ^ass, 
Heaping  behind  the  scythe  one  indiscriminate  mass. 

Returned  from  reverie,  we  list  the  flight 
Of  thy  receding  roar — and  hear  the  beat 
In  our  own  breasts — and  then  look  out  at  night 
For  comfort ;  but  its  depths  seem  to  retreat 
Into  still  further  depths,  there  to  repeat 
The  heart's  throb,  from  the  echoing  mountain's  crown. 
And  when  with  wilder  fear  the  skies  we  greet. 
Then  blackness,  like  a  deaf  ear,  bendeth  down. 
Rendering  all  questions  back  with  stern  and  stolid  frown. 

Stillness  1  more  dreadful  than  the  dread  that's  past ! 
Silence !  more  awful  than  the  direst  word  I 
Hush  of  the  tempest  I — lull  amidst  the  blast  1 
Pause — that  the  still  small  voice  of  God  be  heard ! 
For  once  these  ^dden  elements  have  stirred 
The  strata  of  deep  hearts,  'tis  worse  to  wait 
Where  the  keen  sense  is  next  to  be  transferred : 
And  o'er  the  chasm  'twixt  terror  and  our  fat4) 
Methinks  the  bridge  thus  flung  is  trebly  desperate. 

And,  as  the  living,  so  hath  Death  confessed 
Thy  mighty  presence.     At  the  charneU vault. 
In  catacombs,  where  stillness,  trod  and  prest 
Like  mould  about  old  coflins,  braves  the  assault 
Of  Time  and  Change — ^where  Nature's  footsteps  halt. 
Numbed,  crippled,  spell-bound,  at  the  muffled  door. 
Was  heard  thy  knock :  and  jailer  Death,  at  fault. 
Let  in  the  palsies  which,  as  long  before. 
Now  seized  his  bones  again,  and  shocked  them  o*er  and  o'er. 

Oh,  Herald  of  th'  inevitable  hour  I 
Let  men,  forewarned  of  what  one  day  must  come, 
Take  thy  deep  words  to  heart,  tremendous  power  I 
And  stand  prepared  to  face  the  final  doom 
Reserved  for  Adam's  progeny — ^wben  the  tomb 
Shall  quake  as  earth  hath  quaked,  and  quick  and  dead 
Start  up  in  dim  battalions  through  the  gloom, 
Before  His  judgment-seat,  whose  blood  was  shed 
That  nothing  more  snould  shake  the  souls  for  which  He  bled. 

Shafto  D'Abzac. 
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MT  mother's  POBTRAIT. 

I  must  talk  about  my  motbcr !    I  can*t  bear  tbat  sbe  should  pass 
Fxx)m  the  mcm*ry  of  the  living,  like  the  fleeting  flow*r  of  grass; 
For  in  beauty  of  the  body,  and  in  sanctity  of  soul. 
The  Almighty  strangely  moulded  her  unto  His  wise  control 

She  was  lovely  like  the  lily— just  as  graceful  and  as  fair. 
With  the  small,  slight  limbs  and  features  that  refinement's  child  declare. 
In  her  youth,  the  maidens  lov'd  her,  tho*  they  knew  she  was  **  the  Belle ;" 
'*  Her  delight  was  to  adorn  us,"  as  some  still  rejoice  to  tell. 

But  what  lip  shall  breathe  the  purity — the  holiness  of  life. 
That  enwrapp'd  her,  like  a  crystal  robe,  since  first  she  was  a  wife^. 
As  she  walk'd,  with  love  and  dignity,  that  way  trac'd  out  by  God, 
Of  obedience,  self-denial,  and  sweet  patience — rarely  trod  I 


Yet,  let  none  mis-deem  it  dullness  when  they  hear  that  she  was  meek, 
Nor  believe  divine  humility  belongs  but  to  the  weak  ; 
Woe  betide  the  stormy  spirit  that  mistakes  its  pride  for  strength — 
Late  remorse  and  lonely  mourning  shall  remove  the  mask  at  kngth  1 

No !  in  all  the  gay  and  gifted  group  of  "  goodlie  companie," 

She  was  kindest  in  her  courtesy,  and  merriest  in  glee ; 

And  no  listener  fear'd  the  winnmg  wit  that  gemm'd  her  pleasant  speech, 

So  enlivened,  charm'd  and  gratified  were  all  within  her  reach. 

• 

In  her  home,  the  star  of  duty  was  the  guide  of  her  career ; 
She  was  treasured  in  her  husband's  heart,  a  prize  without  compeer  1 
Sweetly  warbling  forth,  in  cheerfulness,  her  melody  of  mind ; 
Ever  veiling  up  the  grievance,  and  displaying  what  was  kind. 

To  the  poor  she  gave  "'cood  measure."     She  would  sorrow,  side  by  side« 
With  the  wretched,  or  the  friendless — oh  I  how  much  she  hated  pride  I 
There  are  many  now  surviving  who  record,  with  grateful  tears. 
How  the  balm  of  her  condolence  still  perfumes  the  grief  of  years. 

She  re-echoed  not  the  worldly  cry ;  but  view'd  life  as  it  is. 
Recollecting  CniasT's  accounting  day,  and  how  all  things  are  His ; 
Still  in  mercy,  as  in  merit,  she  was  modest  of  renown, 
For  her  deeds  were  done  for  heaven,  where  they're  woven  in  a  crown. 

But  of  all  her  beauteous  phases,  in  the  mother  she  excell'd ; 
One  so  tender,  so  devoted  eye  hath  never  yet  beheld. 
Not  the  less  that  she  exacted  mute  submission  and  respect; 
Where  our  love  and  awe  were  blended  no  observer  could  detect. 

Oh !  how  much  she  lov'd  her  children !  'twas  the  burthen  of  her  thought 

They  should  live  to  that  salvation  her  beloved  Saviour  bought. 

So  forbearing  in  her  counsel,  so  perceptive  of  the  wrong. 

All  her  censure  was  ennobling — m  her  mildness  she  was  strong. 

She  would  share  our  mirthful  frolics  with  the  laughter  of  the  heart, 
Or  the  tear  would  fall,  unbidden,  had  we  sorrows  to  impart ; 
Who  shall  marvel  that  we  lov'd  her  I     May  it  be  our  proud  delight 
To  pursue  the  path  she  follow'd — doing  all  we  know  is  right  I 

'Twas  enjoyment  to  be  near  her  ;  though,  unselfish  to  tho  last. 
She  used  of\en  bid  us  leave  her  when  her  spirits  were  o'ercast ; 
Deeply  prov'd  by  many  trials — and  so  fragile  in  her  frame, 
She  endured  them  unrepining,  until  death's  deliv'rance  came  I 
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Like  the  lily,  too,  she  languished,  fading  stealthily  away. 

That  we  never  thought  to  lose  her  in  her  delicate  decay ; 

But  her  spirit  sigh'd  for  freedom,  as  the  captive  long  enthrall'd. 

And  she  fled  where  bliss  abideth.     Who  would  wish  her  now  recalled  ? 

How  she  hushed  her  heart's  affliction  when  the  final  hour  drew  near. 
Just  to  spare  from  keener  anguish  those  bereav'd  ones,  held  so  dear ! 
•Twas  as  if  the  Virgin  Mother  came  to  soothe  her  in  her  need ; 
For  her  sake  she  was  call'd  '•  Mary  *' — and  she  copied  her  indeed. 

« 
I  repent  me  now  profoundly,  and  I  may  not  weep  in  vain,  ^ 
O'er  my  faultiness  and  froward  ways  that  ever  gave  her  ptun ! 
And  111  pray  to  love  God  like  her  (so  neglected  heretofore). 
That  not  one  of  all  her  children  but  shall  dwell  with  her  once  more. 

Whosoever  hath  a  mother,  may  he  honour  e*en  the  name ; 
There's  a  blessing  for  the  duteous  that  outlives  all  earthly  fame  1 
But  let  those,  alas  I  who've  lost  her  and  the  holy  calm  within. 
Now  enshrine  her  in  their  mem'ry — *I^  a  talisman  *gainst  sin, 

Octoter,  1852.    In  mem.  18 
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[A  JUST  estimate  of  the  momentous  question  on  which  our  correspondent  writes^ 
and  a  no  less  just  respect  for  himself,  have  induced  us  to  submit,  without  abridge 
ment  or  modification,  the  following  letter  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 
We  do  so,  however,  upon  the  sole  responsibility  of  its  writer,  and  without  com- 
mitting ourselves  in  anywise  to  his  particular  views  of  policy  and  convenience. 
Our  correspondent,  we  must  observe,  has  neither  stated  nor  answered  what  ap- 
pears  to  us  to  be  a  striking,  if  not  an  irreducible  objection,  to  the  proposed 
measure.  This  objection  is  reflected  from  no  phase  of  fanaticism  ;  it  rests  upon 
no  misapprehensiou  of  the  personal  qualifications  of  cardinals  or  nuncios,  and 
upon  no  threats  or  comphcations  of  the  code  of  pramunire.  It  is  superior  to 
them  all,  and  equally  above  rant  and  sophistr)r ;  it  presents  itself  in  the  sober 
character  of  an  established  principle  of  international  and  constitutional  polity. 
As  a  temporal  power,  the  Court  of  Rome,  without  army,  navy,  wealth,  com- 
merce, or  numbers,  is  in  all  respects  too  helpless  and  beggarly  to  afford  us  the 
faintest  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  coveting  a  diplomatic  intimacy  with  it.  We 
have,  and  can  have,  no  legitimate  business  with  that  diminutive  and  imbecile 
principality,  except  such  as  may  occasionally  arise  out  of  injuries  inflicted 
oy  its  government  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  British  subjects ;  and 
in  such  cases  we  can  never  need  more  than  the  intervention  of  a  Consul,  or 
the  expostulation  of  an  Admiral.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  measure  is 
recommended,  has  no  relation  whatever  to  those  reciprocal  interests  and  in- 
fluences upon  which  states  may,  with  safety  and  self-respect,  exchange  diplomatic 
messages  and  ratify  international  bar^ams.  If  we  accredit  an  ambassador 
to  Rome,  notwithstanding  his  ostensible  connexion  and  fonnal  correspondence 
with  the  Foreign- Office,  he  is  in  reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Agent  of 
the  Home-  Office  and  of  the  Irish-  Office  in  the  Vatican,  He  goes  there  to  lay  bare 
our  domestic  difficulties  and  apprehensions,  to  deprecate  a  piratical  and  incendiary 
interference  with  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  England,  which,  if  recognised  at 
all,  should  be  mentioned  only  to  be  arrested  and  punished  with  a  hign  hand, 
lie  goes  there  to  invite  a  foreign  intervention  between  the  Queen  and  her 
own  subjects ;  to  ask  the  foreign  **  Sovereign  of  a  State"  (in  which  character 
'<  alone,"  our  correspondent  tells  us,  **  we  should  recognise"  the  Pope)  to  aid  her 
Majesty  and  her  ministers  in  governing  Dr.  Mac  Hale  in  Tuam,  and  Dr,  Wise^ 
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man  in  Westminster ;  and  to  negotiate  with  that  **  Sovereign  the  price  to  be  paid 
to  him  for  his  valuable  interposition  in  our  domestic  afitiirs — a  price  to  be  made  up 
of  administrative  concessions,  a  purgation  of  our  statute-book,  and  organic  changes 
in  om*  national  constitution.  If  pur  correspondent  cannot  recognise  in  these  cir- 
cumstances something  special,  alarming,  and  unconstitutional,  and  in  such  a 
relation  something  more  than  the  proper  and  customary  process  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  two  independent  "  States" — if  he  cannot  see  in  the  very  jea- 
lousies and  perturbations  generated  at  home,  by  the  apprehension  that  the  ear 
of  the  Home-Office  was  open,  through  a  du-ect  and  confidential  channel,  to  the 
imperious  stipulatitvas  and  base  intrigues  of  the  Quirinal,  some  objections  to  the 
scheme,  more  solid  and  practical  than  the  flimsy  cavils  with  which  he  deals,  we  can- 
not help  him.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  shown,  w^e  have  no  misgivings  as  to 
the  result  of  discussion,  and  no  fears  about  permitting  those  with  whom  we  are  at 
issue  to  state  their  case,  even  in  our  own  pages.  The  view  we  have  stated  is  that 
which  governs,  in  our  minds,  the  decision  of  the  question,  and  it  is  one  which 
our  correspondent  has  either  failed  to  see,  or  else  has  pretermitted. — £d.] 


TO  THB  XDXTOa  OF   "  TBB  DUBLIN   URITERSITY  MAOAZI!fB." 


Sib, — At  a  time  when  so  much  na- 
tural anxiety  is  felt  on  the  subject 
of  a  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
Homan  Court,  it  may  not  be  unadvis- 
able  to  divest  the  question  of  at  least 
one  error  which,  strangely  enough, 
has,  by  the  bare  force  of  repetition, 
grown  into  the  semblance  of  an  argu- 
ment. The  **  leading  journal "  of  Eng- 
land, usually  so  well  informed  on  mat- 
ters of  custom  and  precedent,  has  made 
the  singular  mistake  of  supposing  that 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  recent  presence  at 
Rome,  is  the  evidence  of  "  a  blunder 
and  a  weakness,"  and  a  '*  direct  recan- 
tation of  those  sentiments  which  so 
strongly  animate  the  great  majority  of 
the  British  nation." 

The  journalist  further  informs  us, 
that  his  "  appearance  at  Rome  is  unso- 
licited and  uninvited;'*  and  then  asks, 
in  a  tone  of  triumphant  mockery, 
**  what  can  be  thought  by  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State,  of  the  real  disposi- 
tion  of  the  British  Government  towards 
the  Papal  See,  when  he  finds  that,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  mission  of  Lord 
Castlemaine,  under  James  II.,  he  has 
a  British  Envoy  Plenipotentiary  to  a 
neighbouring  court  waiting  for  an  au- 
dieuce  in  his  antechamber  ?" 

From  these  passages  it  might  be  in- 
ferred, that  not  on^  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  at  the  Vati- 
can an  act  of  most  undignified  conde- 
scension on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  that  it  was  totally  unautho- 
rised by  the  very  spirit  of  our  consti- 
tution. Now  it  is  singular  enough  that 
the  answer  to  these  indignant  remon- 
strances should  requure  neither  ampli- 
fication nor  enlargement,  but  can  be 
contained  within  uie  simple  limits  of  a 


plain  denial.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  is  the 
Envoy  of  her  Majesty  at  the  Tuscan 
Court;  his  functions  including  a  di- 

?lomatic  intercourse  with  Modena  and 
^arma,  and  relations  on  all  affairs  of 
business  with  the  Papal  Court ;  for  the 
due  conduct  of  which,  a  resident  a^^acAr, 
Mr.  Petre,  has  been  many  years  em- 
ployed. 

That  such  afiairs  are  not  comprised 
within  the  category  of  mere  passport 
details,  the  best  evidence  is,  that  these 
and  similar  matters,  are  transacted  by 
our  resident  Consul,  Mr.  Freebome, 
so  that  Mr.  Petre's  functions  are  pure- 
ly and  essentially  diplomatic ;  his  let- 
ter of  appointment  stating  him  to  be 
attached  to  the  Legation  at  Florence, 
to  the  head  of  which  his  communica- 
tions are  all  addressed. 

There  was,  then,  no  necessity  for 
*' invitation  or  solicitation."  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  went  to  Rome  exactly  as  he 
went  a  few  weeks  before  to  Parma  and 
to  Modena ;  not,  it  is  true,  to  present 
credentials  and  receive  diplomatic  ho- 
nours; for,  in  the  present  anomalous 
state  of  our  law,  the  minister  is  reduced 
to  transact,  as  a  private  individual,  the 
affairs  which  should  be  conducted  with 
all  the  authority  of  rank  and  office ; 
and,  so  far  from  his  presence  at  th4 
Papal  Court  being  unsanctioned  by 
custom,  his  absence  would  be  a  distinct 
neglect  of  duty.  The  leading  journal 
is  certainly  not  happy  in  his  historic 

Earallel.  There  is  no  possible  resem- 
lance  between  Lord  Castlemaine's 
mission  and  the  presence  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer.  Had  the  writer  really  sought 
for  a  precedent  to  the  present  case,  he 
might  have  found  it  with  less  learned 
research  in  the  diplomatic  correspond 
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dence  of  Sir  George  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour, who  so  ably  represented  our 
country  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany,  in 
the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833. 

A  very  cursory  glance  at  the  de- 
spatches of  that  period  will  show  that 
they  were  written  from  Rome>  discus, 
sing  alike  questions  of  Roman  politics 
and  matters  purely  relating  to  British 
subjects.  That  the  anomaly  of  his  po- 
sition rendered  many  of  nis  remon- 
strances to  the  Roman  Government  in- 
effectual  was  matter  of  serious  regret 
to  him,  and  his  correspondence  exhi- 
bits in  many  places  the  great  difficulty 
he  experienced  in  conducting  afiikirs, 
from  the  absence  of  that  weight  and 
consideration  usually  accorded  to  a  re- 
cognised envoy. 

In  fact,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
private  sentiments  of  successive  Go- 
vernments in  England  as  to  the  oppor- 
tune time  or  the  manner  of  opening  rela- 
tions with  the  Court  of  Rome,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  every  foreign  secre- 
tary in  Downing-street  has  acutely  felt 
the  want  of  such  diplomatic  inter- 
course,  the  urgent  necessity  of  con- 
ducting openly  and  authoritatively  all 
questions  which  occur  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  deep  importance  of 
having  some  channel  for  truthful  infor- 
mation, to  a  cabinet  whose  measures 
were  palpably  undertaken  under  the 
promptings  of  false  and  interested 
agents. 

I  am  no  more  in  the  secret  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer's  object  at  Rome  than 
the  mass  of  those  who  read  in  the 
Times  and  the  Debuts  what  these  ob- 
jects are.  But  of  this  I  feel  assured,  that 
the  first  diplomatist  of  our  day  is  not 
likely  either  to  compromise  the  dignity 
of  the  country  he  represents  by  any 
professions  of  unworthy  subnussion, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  he  has  under- 
taken the  tiisk  of  conciliating  a  power 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  our  dearest 
rights  and  our  most  sacred  institu- 
tions. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  diplomatic  intercourse  is  not  de- 
pendent for  its  existence  upon  any 
ground  of  similarity  of  institutions,  or 
of  approval  by  one  State  of  the  mode 
of  government  pursued  by  another. 
Were  such  the  case,  we  should  find  it 
difficult  to  maintain  our  relations,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  cabinets  of 
St.  Petersburgh  and  Washington, 
with  Berne  and  with  Naples.  Diplo- 
matic relations  are  like  tne  provisiona 


of  a  tariff,  where  concessions  on  one 
side  are  balanced  by  those  on  the 
other — where  the  mutual  well-being  of 
States  are  conducted  on  the  principles 
of  truth  and  fair  dealing — and  where 
the  great  interests  of  a  country  are  not 
left  to  the  misrepresentations  of  chance 
travellers,  or  the  more  dangerous 
agencies  of  intentional  falsehood. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  the  most  favour, 
able  moment  to  examine  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  what  there  is  to  offend 
our  Protestantism  by  opening  a  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Rome.  As- 
suredly the  working  of  what  is  called 
**Poper}',"  amongst  us,  suggests  but 
slight  temptation  to  the  inquiry.  The 
factious  insolence  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood in  Ireland — their  outrageous  con- 
duct and  offensive  language^  are  small 
inducements  to  draw  closer  the  tics 
between  our  Government,  and  what 
they  scruple  not  to  avow  as  theirs. 
Were  we  to  be  guided  by  the  general 
feeling  manifested  against  late  acts  of 
Romish  aggression,  we  should  certain. 
ly  say,  that  the  period  for  an  exchange 
of  diplomatic  courtesies  might  be  in- 
definitely  postponed.  But  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  how  far  it  were 
wise  to  yield  to  such  considerations. 
The  Court  of  Rome,  we  are  told,  is 
inflated  with  an  extravagant  concep- 
tion of  its  own  dignity — deceived  by 
its  "  own  impenetrable  dullness.'* 
Doubtless,  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
description.  An  overweening  sense 
of  its  importance,  and  an  almost  in- 
credible  ignorance  of  the  world,  are 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  that 
Court.  But  would  not  our  interests 
be  served  by  an  effort  at  dispelling 
these  illusions  ?  If  we  reduce  Rome 
to  her  real  dimensions  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  now  regard  her  as  omnipo- 
tent— if  we  can  exhibit  the  States  of 
the  Church  in  their  true  light  to  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow- subjects,  and 
show  that,  in  his  temporal  capacity — 
the  only  one  in  which  we  recognise 
him — the  Pope  is  not  on  the  level  of  a 
third-rate  power,  shall  we  not  have 
combattcd  an  error  on  which  much  of 
his  pretension  is  based :  and,  second- 
ly, IS  it  of  no  consequence  to  us  that 
every  expression  of  England  and  Eng- 
lishmen that  is  suffered  to  peneti^ie 
within  the  Vatican  should  be  tinctur- 
ed with  false  views  of  our  Government, 
its  objects,  and  its  aims  ?  Are  we  to 
leave  the  Holy  See  to  derive  its  opinions 
of  our  country'  from  the  MacHales  and 
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iho  C aliens,  and  similar  sources  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance  ?  Is  it  advis- 
able  that  the  ravings  of  Irish  rebellion 
should  be  translated  into  Italian,  and 
handed  about  as  the  expressions  of  an 
enslaved  people,  groannig  under  Bri- 
tish tjTanny  ?  The  Times  it^^lf  con- 
fesses, in  the  very  article  from  which 
'we  quote,  "  That  the  influence  of  fa- 
natics and  rebels  would  not  have  been 
uncontroverted ;"  and** the  Pope  would 
have  been  told,  at  a  Drot>er  time,  that 
Dr.  Wiseman  and  Jolin  of  Tuam  were 
blowing  the  embers  of  a  deadly  quar. 
rel,  to  gratify  their  passions  and  their 
ambition,  at  the  cost  of  religion  and 
tolerance,"  had  we  been  representod 
diplomatically  at  Rome.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  the  journalist  makes 
this  avowal  while  deploring  that 
amendment  which  rendered  the  Bill 
abortive,  and  which  it  characterises  as 
*•  absurd  and  mischievous.**  To  say 
the  least  of  it,  these  epithets,  applied 
to  a  course  of  policy  manifestly  pur- 
sued to  restrain  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  Rome,  come  ill  from  one  whose 
whole  counsels  breathe  defiance,  and 
who  assures  us,  that  if  the  minister  of 
a  Protestant  crown  is  to  appear  in 
Rome  at  all,  he  will  hardly  obtain  his 
just  rights  unless  he  be  instructed  to 
speak  in  the  tone  of  a  Government  pre- 
pared to  enforce  them. 

I  am  not,  however,  one  of  those  who 
approve  of  the  Eglintonian  clause,  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  it  was  unneces. 
sary.  Had  the  bill  passed,  and  the  va* 
rious  difficulties  which  oppose  relations 
with  Rome  been  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
there  would  have  been  ample  time  to 
have  come  to  a  proper  understanding 
upon  this  point.  It  is  an  almost  re- 
cognised rule  in  such  matters,  that  no 
minister  is  ever  sent  accredited  to  a 
court  where  there  exist  special  reasons 
against  him.  The  tone  of  intercourse 
between  friendly  powers  is  not  exempt 
from  the  courte^es  which  govern  pri- 
vate life,  and  it  might  not  have  been 
difficult,  once  that  negotiations  were 
really  opened  with  Rome,  to  show  that 
it  were  scarcely  worth  while  to  nullify 
them,  on  the  mere  choice  of  an  envoy. 

Besides  this,  our  intercourse  with 
Rome  by  no  means  required  a  resident 

■^man  iuini.ster  at  St.  James's.     The 

^  of  the  legation  might  be  con- 

'  r  a  secretary,  almost  always  a 

•oal  ohjvtt  of  the  bill  was 

"  b«'in;j[  rcprcMinteil  at 

•    wo    -hould    have 


some  means  of  letting  tnith  be  heard 
within  wjiUs,  whoso  traditionary  me- 
mories could  tell  far  more  of  intrigue 
and  dcceitfulnoss ;  that  we  should  bo 
enabled  to  show  the  Pope,  what  ho 
miquestionably  is  ignorant  of,  the  part 
performed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clerffy  in  Ireland  ;  that  their  anti- 
English  policy  is  in  alliance  with  the 
wildest  principles  of  democracy  ;  and 
that  the  vorv  schemes  which  threatened 
tlie  downfall  of  the  Popedom  in  *49, 
are  exactly  the  measurcs  by  which 
Irish  Romanism  assails  the  English 
Government.  Were  his  Holiness  to 
see  this — were  he  to  know  that  the 
Mac  II ales  and  Fogartys  represent 
politically  with  us,  the  very  faction 
that  in  Rome  expelle<l  the  Jesuits  and 
banished  Cardinals,  it  is  possible  ho 
might  have  more  sympathy  with  our 
Government,  and  less  with  those  who 
desire  to  undermine  it. 

But  there  are  reasons  of  far  higher 
importance  than  this,  for  which  wo 
could  desire  diplomatic  relations  with 
Rome.  It  is  essentially  necessary  that 
the  Pope  should  either  avow  his  con- 
currence in  this  policy  of  Irish  dis- 
turbance, or  at  once  discountenanco 
and  condemn  it.  AMth  an  English 
minister  at  Rome,  there  neeil  be  no 
very  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  such 
an  avowal.  In  fact,  he  would  have  a 
distinct  right  to  demand  it.  Either 
the  Pope's  name  is  put  forward  in 
Ireland  without  his  knowledge  or  con 
sent,  or  he  is  an  aider  and  abettor  of 
an  organised  system  of  rebellion  1  If 
the  former,  let  us  have  the  benefit  of 
his  censure.  If  the  latter,  let  him  bo 
taught  to  know  that  England  is  neither 
powerless  nor  indifferent.  Whatever 
France  may  boastfully  pretend  to  the 
contrary,  we  are  the  masters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  And  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  our  supremacy  is  not  felt  alone  its 
shores,  and  the  menace  of  England 
can  never  be  despised  wherever  the 
flas  of  a  line-of-battle-ship  can  float. 

There  is  no  humilijition  for  us  in 
seeking  to  establish  these  relations. 
There  is  neither  a  truckling  to  Poper}-, 
nor  a  compromise  of  our  Protestantism. 
Diplomatic  intercourse  with  Rome  in- 
volves  no  question  of  religion  whatever. 
It  is  true,  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State,  with  whom  our  minister  sliouhl 
transact aflairs,  maybe  an  ecclesiastic. 
It  is  probable  that  he  may  bt^  one 
deeply  vei*sed  in  controversial'theolojjv  ; 
and,  not  impossible,  a  zealous  opp'o. 
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nent  of  every  principle  of  our  Refor* 
mation.  But  I  will  dare  to  affirm, 
that  our  envoy  will  incur  no  risk  by 
his  intercourse,  of  any  discussion  on 
these  subjects;  nor  will  he  have  to 
guard  his  AngUcanism  against  any 
subtle  schemes  of  conversion. 

The  Pope  is  the  Sovereign  of  a  State ; 
and,  as  such  alone,  should  we  recognise 
him.  It  is  highly  important  that  at 
those  councils,  where  every  court  in 
Europe  is  represented,  we  should  not 
be  wanting  in  some  one  who  could  de- 
fend our  interests  and  protest  against 
their  being  assailed. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  Roman 
subtlety  and  Jesuitical  craft ;  and, 
possibly,  our  fears  are  no  great  exag- 
geration  of  these  qualities.  But,  let 
us  ask,  is  their  influence  likely  to  be 
diminished  by  leaving  the  field  open  for 
their  exercise?  Is  the  march  of  the 
cnem^  retarded  by  our  withdrawing 
om*  picquets  ? 

I  am  prepared  for  much  opposition 
to  all  intercourse  with  the  Papal  See. 
I  have  heard  some  grave  objections  on 
the  very  score  of  this  same  alleged 
superiority  in  point  of  tactical  skill  and 
ability  ;  and  1  have  listened  to  a  great 
many  weaker  arguments,  derived  from 
what  their  authors  dignified  by  the 
name  of  '*  conscientious  scruples"—. 
not  that  I  would  impugn  their  sin- 
cerity,  but  simply  the  inadmissibility 
of  imposing  such  in  a  spirit  of  guid- 
ance  to  others.  But  against  these  I 
would  willingly  place  the  testimony  of 
three  experienced  diplomatists,  who 
have  themselves,  as  envovs  at  Tuscany, 
repaired  at  different  epochs  to  Rome,  to 
transact,  as  well  as  their  half-accredit- 
ed position  would  admit,  those  affairs 
which,  under  a  better  state  of  the  law, 
might  have  been  negotiated  with  dig- 
nity and  efiect.      Each  of  these  has 


assured  me,  that  the  absence  of  direct 
intercourse  with  the  Papal  Court  has 
been  a  serious  injury  to  us ;  and  not 
only  damaged  our  influence  in  the 
Peninsula  generally,  but  deeply  afiecU 
ed  us  in  remote  quarters,  where  the 
intrigues  of  other  nations,  matured  and 
fostered  at  Rome,  have  plotted  to  our 
injury. 

It  would  not  be  practicable  within 
the  limit  which  I  have  purposed  to 
myself  in  this  communication,  to  advert 
to  those  commercial  relations  whichj 
by  the  want  of  an  able  minister  at 
Rome,  have  been  totally  lost  sight  of 
between  the  two  countries.  Let  me, 
however,  remark,  that  of  the  entire 
trade  of  Ancona,  one-half  is  carried  on 
by  British  ships.  That  the  imports 
are  almost  exclusively  such  as  England 
supplies  best  and  cheapest.  That  we 
derive  the  best  timber  for  our  dock- 
yards from  the  forests  of  Senegaglia, 
near  the  coast ;  and  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  mercantile  men  of  that  countrjr,  that 
such  a  treaty  as  might  lower  import 
duties,  coupled  with  increased  facili- 
ties for  internal  transmission  of  goods, 
would  throw  an  immense  amount  of 
our  manufactures  into  central  Italy. 

I  have  had  no  pretension,  in  these 
brief  remarks,  of  anything  like  a  gene- 
ral examination  of  this  dimcult  subject; 
still  less  do  I  desire  that  the  character 
of  your  distinguished  journal  should 
be  prejudiced  by  what  are  the  mere 
opinions  of  a  correspondent,  and  not 
authoritatively  advanced  by  yourself. 
If,  however,  without  in  any  way  solicit- 
ing your  concurrence  in  these  views, 
they  appear  worthy  of  consideration, 
their  appearance  in  your  columns  will 
much  obli^. 

Your  faithful  friend  and  admirer, 

C.  L. 

Bomet  Norember,  16A2| 
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